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FORTY-THIRD HEARING. 


Turspay, November 20, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at four o’clock P.M., Chairman 
HALLSTRAM presiding. | 


Discussion IN REGARD TO FURTHER EVIDENCE. 
Ald. Lomasner. — Mr. Chairman, I received to-day this letter : 


Soutu Boston, November 18, 1894. 
To ALDERMAN Lomasney, City Hall: 


Hon. Sir: I was refused to see the Investigation Committee when they 
were here, and as I have a story to tell, and I wish you to hear it, I cannot 
put it here, as this goes through the officer. Can I see you or will you get 
permission off the Mayor so I can write you a sealed letter? If you do not 
get this letter, there will be a certain party ask you if you received a letter 
from me. 

Yours respectfully, 
Ep. S. FEtron. 

Houser or CoRRECTION. 

Souru Boston. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, we visited, as an Investigating Committee, 
the House of Correction. I had several letters from the institu- 
tion and I called one witness who sent me a letter. There were 
a number of other witnesses called, but from this letter it appears 
that one individual was denied the right to appear before the In- 
vestigating Committee, and there is no evidence before this com- 
mittee that any other prisoner in that institution was told that the 
investigating committee were there and ready to hear charges, if 
there were any, and asking to have them brought before them. 
When we first went to the House of Correction I asked the Chair 
how we were going to proceed, how the prisoners were going to 
know that we were there, and the purposes for which we were 
there. However, nothing was done. Now, Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me if you are going to have an investigation that is 
thorough and complete the prisoners who are in the institution, 
within the walls, should be given the opportunity to appear before 
the committee; and, Mr. Chairman, I now move you, sir, that the 
chairman of this committee be authorized to notify every prisoner 
in the institution that the committee for the purpose of investigat- 
ing public institutions wil] attend there on a certain day, and if 
they desire to testify that they be allowed to communicate that 
fact to the chairman of this committee in a sealed letter and 
without losing a monthly letter for that purpose. 

The CHatrman. — Do I understand the alderman to make a 
motion ? , 

The stenographer repeated the motion. 
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The Cuarrman. — The committee has heard the motion as read 
by the stenographer. Are you ready for the question ? 

Ald. Ler. — Mr. Chairman, while I do not desire to oppose any 
motion that may be made by the alderman on my left as to any 
individual prisoner who may have a complaint to make to this com- 
mittee as to the management of the institution or his treatment 
while confined there as a prisoner, whether inside or outside the 
walls of the institution, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
motion which the alderman has made is a sweeping one; and if 
discipline is going to be maintained in the institution, and a com- 
mittee, whether from the State or from the city, is to go in there 
and tell the prisoners either in their cells or in their workshops that 
a committee is there ready to hear them, then, Mr. Chairman, show 
me the man who may be the superintendent of that institution, 
with all his officers, who can maintain discipline and good order. 
If, Mr. Chairman, you want riot and insurrection to prevail in your 
penal institutions, then pass that order. I will go, Mr. Chairman, 
as far as any member upon this committee, and devote as many 
hours and as much time to go there and listen to any prisoner who 
may have a complaint to make. I understood at the last meeting 
we had there that all the people they had that they desired to hear 
were heard. As I understand it from the alderman, he has received 
this letter since we closed our investigation in part at the House of 
Correction. Am I right? 

Ald. LomasnEy. — This morning. . 

Ald. Ler. — This morning. Mr. Chairman, here is a man 
who has a complaint to present. I believe we should hear it. I 
believe if there are any others there who may send letters to either 
the superintendent or any member of this committee, having a com- 
plaint, that we should hear them ; but don’t let the responsibility 
come upon this committee, Mr. Chairman, of placing the penal in- 
stitutions of this county in such a state, by any vote or any act of 
ours, that we may be criticised, not only in our own city, but 
throughout the whole country. I again say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I will vote to hear the evidence of any man within its walls who 
has a complaint to make, no matter how trivial it may be. As I 
understood it, Mr. Chairman, —I may not understand it correctly, 
— the committee intended to visit the institution again, having 
heard but one side. I believe there was one witness who was 
called there who was called through some misunderstanding. 
Now, if we are going there again we can hear this person and any 
others that may have complaints to make. But, Mr Chairman, 
and I make it as an honest and earnest appeal to the committee, 
don’t vote to direct either the commissioners or the superintend- 
ent in this matter; and I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that if we 
did so vote to direct, either the commissioners or the superintend- 
ent would do it. It is against good order, and certainly against 
the safety of the citizens whom we are here to protect. I trust, 
Mr. Chairman, that my friend will modify his motion, that we may 
hear them all, but not making it so sweeping and so broad. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Mr. Chairman, I am certainly willing to avail 
myself of any suggestion that Alderman Lee will make that will 
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get the facts before this committee. We have been investigating 
these institutions for very nearly a year, and we have spent two 
days in the House of Correction. During this entire year no system 
has been adopted by the committee by which the prisoners in that 
institution who had any complaint to make were notified ; and before 
we opened the first hearing there, Mr. Chairman, you will recall that 
I said to you, ‘* How do you propose to have these prisoners noti- 
fied that they have an opportunity to come before the committee ? ” 
You said, ‘* Let every person call the witnesses.” And I called one 
person who wrote me a letter. He was the only person, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I called. I have on a piece of paper eight or ten other 
prisoners whose names are on letters from that institution. Not one 
of those people has been called. Now, I do not propose — I would 
not be a party and I know this committee would not be a party to 
anything that would destroy the discipline of that institution, and 
I am ready here and now to vote for any man that will secure the 
prisoners in that institution an opportunity to appear before the 
committee. Presumably, Mr. Chairman, they had known that we 
were there, but how do we know that? Let us admit, for the sake of 
argument, that they did know, — then this letter disprovesit. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I say, pick out any ten, twenty, five —I don’t care 
who they are; butcertainly, Mr. Chairman,if you are going to find 
out anything of the condition of affairs in the House of Correction 
you must find it out from the inmates as well as the officers. You 
have heard certain officers testify,— you have head the deputy su- 
perintendent, you have heard officers of the institution, you have 
heard the physician, — and why shouldn’t you hear the inmates? 
Certainly very few of the officers have any reason to find fault. 
You don’t expect to find them coming up here with tales of woe or 
of brutality. It is the inmates, and “when you get to the inmates, 
how do you know now that they were aware that this committee 

was there? No member of this committee went into the prison, 
no authority, and said they were there and ready to hear them 
testify. There is no reason to suppose they were notified of that 
fact, particularly when you get a letter signed by a prisoner showing 
that he asked to come before this committee and was refused. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe in discipline. I believe when a 
person goes to a penal institution he should be made to conform 
to the laws and live up to the requirements. But I believe he 
should be protected in his rights as a prisoner, and that he should 
be subjected to no more brutality or punishment than the statutes 
authorize. I will accept now, Mr. Chairman, any motion that 
Alderman Lee may make, that will show these prisoners that we are 
ready to hear them, and give them an opportunity to come before 
the committee. That is all I desire. I certainly would not de- 
sire to interfere with the discipline of the institution — it must and 
should be maintained, no matter what the cost. The citizens of 
Boston would not tolerate any interference with the discipline of 
the institution. This committee has done nothing during its 
whole course that would allow any person to suggest that they had 
any such purpose in view, because we have ‘been careful and 
prudent, and, Mr. Gininmate the officers of the institution should 
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see that the prisoners are given an opportunity to appear before 
us. Jf they do not, why, Mr. Chairman, you cannot claim that 
this has been an investigation. 

Ald. Sanrorp. — I would like to inquire if this committee has 
not passed a vote to the effect that on or before a certain day all 
evidence in regard to charges against the institutions should be in, 
and if that day has not been reached? 

The CuarrMan. — The vote passed by the committee, if the Chair 
recollects aright, was that in the sense of the committee all evi- 
dence in relation to charges should be ended on or before the 15th 
of November. 

Ald. Ler. — I quite agree with the ruling of the Chair upon the 
question raised by Chairman Sanford; but, as I understood that 
vote, Mr. Chairman, we were to close the investigation so far as 
the material and the witnesses they had on hand was concerned. 
But here is something that comes to light now and I am going to ask 
now, Mr. Chairman, and through you, just one question, and then 
I will try with Alderman Lomasney to frame a motion that I think 
will carry into effect what he desires, and what I believe every mem- 
ber of this committee desires — to have the fullest investigations, 
and not bar anybody out that may want to be heard, but to hear them 
all before we come to our conclusions. Avs I read this letter directed 
to Alderman Lomasney, dated November 18, 1894, and directed 
here to City Hall to him, the writer says, ‘‘ I was refused to see 
the Investigation Committee when they were here.” Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask, through you, — and I don’t think 
that I am getting at all away from the line of the investigation, — 
one question from the superintendent now. I hardly think there 
will be any objection to that question. He may answer it yes or 
no, simply that. 

Mr. Proctor. — I will answer for him. 

Ald. Ler. —I think he had better answer that. 

The CuarrmMan. — Colonel Whiton, the superintendent, is here. 
If he thinks proper he can answer the question of Alderman Lee. 

Ald. Lee.— Edward §S. Felton says in this letter, ‘‘I was 
refused to see the Investigation Committee when they were here.” 
Now, that isa simple question and I don’t propose, in asking him 
that question, to allow any cross-examination at the present time, 
and | don’t think anybody wants it. We want to go right. 

Mr. Procror. — What is the question ? 

Ald. Lrr.—I wanted to ask, through the chairman of this 
committee, of the Superintendent of the House of Correction, if 
Edward T. or Edward S. Felton—TI think it is Edward S. Felton 
— was refused the opportunity of appearing before the committee, 
or if he asked, from the superintendent or any of the officers, to 
his knowledge, to appear before the committee at any time during 
vk investigation? I believe we were over there, how many times, 

. Chairman? 

he CHAIRMAN. — Two days. 

Ald. Ler. — Simply yes or no. 

Col. Wuiton. — Mr. Chairman, the deputy told me after you 
had gone, that Felton had requested to see the committee. I told 
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him, as I understood it, that if the committee wanted him they 
would call him. I will say, further, that he has not asked me to 
write to the alderman. If he had I should have given him per- 
mission. 

Ald. Ler. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I think the alderman had 
better ask that his motion might be referred to the whole board, 
and that we determine what course we will pursue in order to get 
at the various witnesses we may have letters from or may want to 
hear. I have some, Mr. Chairman. I have had some informa- 
tion, and I am sorry I haven’t the letters with me. [ propose, 
through the courtesy and the kindness of the chairman here,— whom 
I know will agree with me in this matter, — that each and every 
member who may want to hear any prisoners there may have an 
opportunity to do so. I do not desire to make the motion, unless it 
is agreeable to Alderman Lomasney. I believe we ought to refer 
that to committee of the whole, and we can there discuss the best 
and safest way for us to proceed in hearing the prisoners. 

Tbe Cuarrman. — Does the alderman mean to refer it to the 
committee ? 


Ald. Ler. — The whole board, the whole committee in execu- 
tive session. 

Ald. Barry. — To be acted upon this afternoon? 

Ald. Lee. — At any time the committee desires to act upon it in 
executive session. 

The Cuarrman. — The Chair cannot see but what the communi- 


cation and the remarks are before the committee now. The Chair 
cannot understand what the alderman means by referring it to the 
committee. 

Ald. Lez. — Well, I may be a little thick, Mr. Chairman. I do 
not doubt that Lam. I always have to admit that. But as I un- 
derstand it, a motion has been made here by Alderman Lomasney, 
and arguments have been made for the motion and have been 
made against it. Now, my position is that I think the motion is 
too broad and too sweeping. In order that we may get at the 
matter, and not only satisfy Alderman Lomasney, but everybody 
interested, — and especially the committee, Mr. Chairman, who 
are the most interested. as they must make up their verdict, —I 
move that that matter be referred to the whole committee, and that 
they determine which is the best way rather than his way of get- 
ting at the prisoners and bringing them before the committee, 
rather than having somebody going into the shops and standing 
there and saying, ‘* Who has got any complaint to make ?”” That 
is my idea. I think we can argue in committee and can arrive at 
a conclusion that will be satisfactory to each and every one. 

The Cuairman. —I suppose the alderman means that it be laid 
on the table and acted upon possibly at some executive session ? 

Ald. Ler. — Yes, or referred to the committee when in ex- 
ecutive session. That, I suppose, Mr. Chairman, would be par- 
liamentary. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to 
agree to'anything that Alderman Lee says in regard to that, so 
long as we haye an opportunity to hear what the prisoners have 
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to say. If they have any complaints to make we want to hear 
them. I simply call your attention to the fact that the answer of 
the superintendent himself is the best argument in the world why 
some motion having that end in view should be adopted, so that 
we can find out if the prisoners have any complaints to make, 
because he says himself that the deputy told the prisoner that if 
the committee desired to hear him, they would call him. Now, if 
that is the presumption of the institution, that, of course, shows 
that they have been entirely wrong, because the prisoners should 
be told that they have an opportunity to complain, if they have 
any complaints to make. There should be some means of con- 
veying that information to them without creating any disorder 
or any disturbance, and I am willing to agree to anything that 
Alderman Lee or any other member of this committee sug- 
gests. In regard to protecting the discipline of the institution, 
we are just as much interested in that as is His Honor the Mayor, 
the directors, or any person connected with the institutions. 

Mr. Proctor. —I would like to say one word, for fear there 
might be a misapprehension on the part of some of those members 
of the Board of Aldermen who did not happen to be at the House 
of Correction at the time the investigation was going on there. Let 
me say that, as we were informed, and as we informed our clients, 
the aldermen and the counsel representing parties opposed to the 
present management had a list of those who wished to be heard. 
Those people were called, and no obstacle, so far as my knowledge 
goes, was interposed in the way of everyone being heard. But 
there was no provision made and no request was made of us or of 
our clients as to any others than those whom the committee called. 
- That being so, I am unable to see how there can be any unfavor- 
able comment made upon the action of the master or of the deputy 
master. I merely wish to say this by way of explanation. 

Mr. Ritey. — Mr. Chairman, let me call your attention to this 
fact, that from the opening of the investigation until this hour we 
have never asked for delay or postponement. If delay has taken 
place it has been on request of the other side. Now, then, the in- 
vestigation at the House of Correction, I must say in all fairness, 
was rather unsatisfactory to me, for this reason: I did not have a 
list of the witnesses who desired to testify, and I didn’t know 
where to get one if one were in existence. We simply went into 
the enemy’s camp and sought for what information we could get 
under adverse circumstances. While over there I had an idea 
that perhaps we might go through the shops and those prisoners 
there might know that we were there and that there was a chance 
for them to make complaint if they saw fit. That was not done. 
Now, if there be any question as to whether the maintenance of good 
order in that institution would be disturbed by giving information to 
the prisoners that they may appear before the committee if they 
desire, I would like to ask the master, who is present, two or three 
questions on that subject. If he says thatif that thing be done it is 
apt to promote a riot, I will then ask him if he thinks that he and his 
olficers are fit to control such an institution if a riot can be brought 
about upon such slight provocation. It seems to me that this man 
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Felton, if he has a complaint to make, that he and those like him 
ought to have a chance to be heard; and to say to a prisoner that 
the committee will call him in if it wants to hear him, when the 
committee and the counsel for the investigation did not even have 
his name, is not giving him any opportunity to be beard at all. It 
seems to me, gentlemen, that time is of very little consequence 
when the great object is to do justice and to reform abuses, if they 
be found to exist. You ought to give those prisoners a chance to 
appear before you. 

The Cuarrman. — I understand that Alderman Lee has made a 
motion, which has been accepted by Alderman Lomasney, that the 
matter be laid upon the table and action be taken thereon at some 
executive session of this committee. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Why not settle this now? We have gone 
out of this room and have had executive sessions before. This is 
an important question. If you do not decide upon some action at 
the present time, I suppose as far as the House of Correction is 
concerned, any other evidence from the House of Correction, it is 
ended. 

Ald. Ler. — No, no, I don’t so understand it, Mr. Chairman. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Then I withdraw it. 

Ald. Ler. —I will ask the Chair if he understood it that way. 
I may have somebody I want to bring in, and I claim that right 
certainly as a member of this Investigating Committee. Here is a 
letter here; a man wants to be heard. I propose, as one member 
of this committee, to hear him. I think I have two tliat I want to 
have heard. I will never vote to stop hearing any other evidence 
here. But let us go on by some other method or means of getting 
the information to the prisoners besides such a sweeping act as to 
go into a shop when the prisoners are there and say, ‘‘Do you 
want to be heard? The committee is in session.’”’ I think other 
ways could be devised. I don’t think there will be any trouble 
when we go into executive session in settling that question and 
going on. We can take a day, or more, if necessary. I don’t 
suppose there would be any trouble about it even if we did break 
in. It is for this committee to determine — not for Mr. Riley or 
Mr. Proctor to say to the committee, ‘* We shall not do so and 
so,” because I suppose if the majority of this committee vote that 
we go to the House of Correction on a certain day, a specific day, 
to hear Mr. Felton, Mr. Jones, or Mr. Brown, whom I want. to 
hear, perhaps, that the members of the committee would grant it, 
and I don’t think there would be any serious objection by the 
counsel on either side. 

The CHatrman. — The question is on Alderman J.ee’s motion to 
lay the motion made by Alderman Lomasney, together with the 
communicition, upon the table. 

Alderman Lee’s motion was carried. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I summoned early in 
this hearing two or three witnesses from Marcella-street Home. 
They have been here several times, but they have not been heard. 
Two of them are matrons. I don’t know as any person will object, 
but I do not want the counsel for the defence to proceed without 
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knowing what they may have to meet. These people have been 
here several times and I don’t know whether they are here to-day 
or not. One isa lady named Clancy and the other named Mor- 
row. I do not know the persons. I simply want to call them 
now and ask a few questions, — not taking up five minutes, — if 
there is no objection. 

The Cuarrman.— Does the alderman know whether those 
parties are present? 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — No, sir; don’t know them. If you want to 
know the reasons why I desire to call them, I will state them. 

Ald. Sanrorp. — Let us find out if they are here. 

The Cuarrman. —Is either Annie Clancy or Annie Morrow 
present in the room?. (No response.) Is either of the parties in 
the room? (No response.) They do not appear to be present. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I asked the clerk of 
committees to summon those people, and I understood they were 
summoned. I desire to say that I think the committee ought to 
hear them when they come. The other person was one named 
Benjamin O. Low, who was summoned here, not until yesterday, 
but the others were summoned early in the summer. I would like 
to ask the committee to vote that if at any time they appear, they 
be allowed to testify; and I move, Mr. Chairman, that the Com- 
missioners of Public Institutions be requested to direct those 
persons to appear before us — Annie Clancy and Annie Morrow. 

Mr. Curtis. — Mr. Chairman, I assumed that when the time 
came for us to open this case we were going to be allowed to pro- 
ceed and to try it in an orderly and quiet manner, the same as the 
prosecution have been given an opportunity to do. I do not 
think it is proper that the committee should be asked to have such 
evidence brought in when we have opened our case, until the time 
comes for rebuttal. The committee voted that the case should be 
closed for the prosecution and that we should be allowed to open 
to-day, and what the reason is at this late minute for suggesting 
such action, I do not know. ButIdo think the committee owes 
us the duty that when we have opened this case and have pro- 
ceeded to put on our witnesses we shall be allowed to go on to the 
conclusion in an orderly, regular manner. If they have anything 
to offer in rebuttal, Mr. Riley knows, of course, that he can offer 
it, or anybody else. I don’t think Mr. Riley wants to interrupt 
us. 

Mr. Ritey. —I want to investigate this matter, and there was 
one witness in reference to the Charlestown Almshouse whom I 
had here one day, and who has been shut out. I want to get 
him in. 

Mr. Curtis. —Well, there will always be an excuse for getting 
in additional witnesses, and that sort of thing can be kept up for 
an indefinite time. But I supposed that when the time had come 
for the winding up of the prosecution, according to the vote of the 
committee, we would then have an opportunity to go on with our 
defence. We now ask tuo be allowed to do so, You can always 
find straggling witnesses, and might keep it up here until next 
summer. But of course we submit to the vote of the committee. 
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Whatever the committee desire to do we are satisfied with without 
further argument. 

Mr. Henry V. Cunnrincuam. — Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I appear not for the purpose of entering the inves- 
tigation at this time, but I have been consulted by the witnesses 
whom Alderman Lomasney suggests have been notified to appear 
here this afternoon. Early in the summer and spring these wit- 
nesses were summoned several days, and were always in attendance 
here when so summoned. I think they were in attendance some 
half a dozen days, or at, at least, half a dozen hearings. I don’t 
know that they have been summoned here to-day. They are not 
here. I don’t know whether Alderman Lomasney can tell me 
whether or not they have been summoned. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, I talked with the Clerk of 
Committees and told him to notify also Mr. Cunningham that 
these witnesses were summoned, because I recognized the fact 
that Mr. Cunningham represented the officers of the institution 
there, and Mr. Brawley told me he would notify Mr. Cunningham 
that the witnesses were summoned. It is as you say, that they 
were summoned early in the year; and in regard to what Mr. 
Curtis says about the vote of this committee, I understood on that 
day that the vote was that the prosecution, so far as Mr. Riley 
was concerned, should end on a certain day. This is no prosecu- 
tion. 

Mr. Curtis. — We are not questioning that, alderman. We 
will stand by what the records show. 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — I am telling what I understood in the com- 
mittee when the vote was passed. It was well understood that if 
the evidence was in such shape that a day, or two or three days 
additional were necessary, it would of course be allowed, rather 
than put the defence in the position of not knowing what it had to 
meet before opening up. We agreed to that, but it was felt by 
the members of the committee that there should be some date set. 
And that was the understanding. The date was set, with the pri- 
vate understanding that if anything developed which made it ne- 
cessary for us to give a day or two afterwards to additional 
testimony there would be no question about allowing it. If Iam 
not correct the chairman will correct me, but I so understood it, 
and I understood that Mr. Brawley would notify Mr. Cunningham 
and would also summon the witnesses. If he has not done it — 

Mr. Cunnincuam. — Have the witnesses been summoned? 

Ald. Lomasney. —I don’t know. He said they would be. I 
have not seen Mr. Brawley since I saw him yesterday about it. 
He said then he would notify you and the witnesses. 

The CHarrman. —Can the clerk inform the committee whether 
those witnesses have been summoned ? 

Mr. Hittarp. — Nothing has been said to me about it. 

Mr. Ritey. — For whom does Mr. Cunningham appear ? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. — I appear for the witnesses, to advise them 
what their rights are. Of course, if they have been summoned 
to-day — 

Ald. Lomasney. — I don’t claim they have. 
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Mr. Rirey.—Are you able to tell what the rights of the wit- 
nesses are? 

Mr. CunnincHam.—TI should like an opportunity to test it, 
Brother Riley. | 

Mr. Proctor. —I never understood that they had any that you 
were bound to respect. 

Mr. CunnincHam. — Or you. 

The CHarrman. — Does the Chair understand that Alderman 
Lomasney has made any motion? 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I certainly don’t want 
to take any unfair advantage of the gentlemen who represent the 
defence of the Commissioners of Public Institutions, but I think 
that, at the suggestion of certain aldermen, I will move that the 
committee hear Benjamin O. Low, Annie Clancy, and Annie 
Morrow, some time before this investigation closes. I understand 
—I know nothing about it—that these people are attendants in 
the institution and have seen children eaten by rats. I don’t 
know whether that is so or not. If so, we ought to know it. If 
it is not so, let the citizens of Boston know that it has been denied 
and refuted. That is what I understand has been said — that 
they have seen children in the institution eaten by rats. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. —I don’t think the alderman ought to say 
that now. That isn’t evidence. 

The Cuarrman. — Does Mr. Cunningham appear for the insti- 
tutions? 

Mr. Cunnincuam.—I might appear for one, if it becomes. 
necessary. 

The CuairmMan. —It has not come before the committee that 
Mr. Cunningham is recognized’ here as counsel for any of the 
institutions. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. —I certainly appear for the Marcella-street 
Home, under the statement of mismanagement which is made. 

The Cuatrman. — Alderman Lomasney makes a motion that be- 
sit a investigation closes the three witnesses he has named be 

eard. 

Ald. Lee. — Now, what in the name of high Heaven is the good 
of putting a motion of that kind? I propose, if I have anybody 
that wants to be heard; that they shall be heard, and I think you 
will agree with me, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrman.— The Chair wishes to inform the alderman 
that the Chair is here to put whatever motion, provided it is a 
proper motion, that any member of the committee makes, whether 
it is perhaps foolish or not. The Chair is not to take any side in 
that matter or to form any judgment. 

Ald. Ler. — Mr. Chairman, | think I am the only alderman on 
the committee that will agree with you. I believe you are fair, 
honest, and intend to do what is right; but I also believe that 
when a motion is made it is not within the power of any member 
of the committee to discuss the merits or demerits of that motion 
until it is proposed by the Chair, the Chair being the mouthpiece 
of the committee. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am not objecting 
to the motion as the Chair states it, because I think I have intel- 
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lect enough to understand the English language as it applies to the 
form in which the alderman on my left has made the motion; but 
I do say, Mr. Chairman, that it is the height of folly for a com- 
mittee to sit here and pass a vote of that kind. I simply, Mr. 
Chairman assign this ground, that if there is any person who desires 
to be heard, whether he is for the prosecution or for the defence, 
I propose, as one member of this committee, Mr. Chairman, 
to assert my rights here. As I have said, Mr. Chairman, — 
and I think I voice your sentiments as chairman of this commit- 
tee — I desire to have extended to me that right, when I ask it, 
and I believe every member of the committee would vote with me 
in that respect. It is simply a question of whether this commit- 
tee has any right to ask to have certain parties heard, aside from 
the rights which belong to the prosecution and to the defence. If 
this committee have any rights in the premises they have the right 
to bring in witnesses here and have them testify to what they know, 
whether for or against the institutions. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 
that the gentleman made the motion.. I think when he takes a 
second thought he will withdraw it, and stand here and assert his 
rights at the proper time. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, I am willing to take Alder- 
man Lee’s view of that. I made the motion at the urgent request of 
Alderman Sanford, who is a lawyer, and who, [I thought, under- 
stood the question a great deal better than I did. When he said 
to make that motion, I made it, Mr. Chairman. I have been 
fighting all along for certain rights. Iam satisfied if you leave it 
that way. Ido not care, only this, Mr. Chairman: I do not want 
any person afterwards to claim that any unfair advantage has 
been taken of him, because we have seen all along in this investi- 
gation where certain’ people were refused to take the stand upon 
the ground that they wanted to know what all the evidence was 
before they would begin their defence. I certainly agree to that 
proposition. I think the counsel for the defence should not be 
called upon to meet something that is not squarely put before 
them. Consequently I am in favor of allowing them to hear 
everything that can be said against either side of the case before 
they shall be called upon to present theirs. That-is certainly fair, 
and that is the reason, Mr. Chairman, why I made the motion at 
Alderman Sanford’s suggestion. Of course, I am willing to take 
any suggestion from Alderman Lee or any other alderman, if I am 
wrong. I don’t care what you do with the motion, only with the 
understanding that the counsel and Commissioners shail not feel 
that any unfair advantage is taken of them if these people are 
called at any other time. ‘That is all. 

Mr. Curtis. — Neither the counsel for the Commissioners nor 
any superintendent thinks that any unfair advantage has been 
taken of them at any time by this committee, and have no com- 
plaint to make. We will go on and open our ease, and proceed 
with it; and when we get through, if the gentlemen want to offer 
anything in rebuttal or to call any witnesses we have no objection 
to it. 

Mr. Rirey. — Well, but when will you get through ? 
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Mr. Curtis. — Well, Brother Riley, we haven’t put any limita- 
tion on you, and your case has been dragging along since the 15th 
of March. I guess we will get through as soon as you did. 

The Cuatrman. — Does Alderman Lomasney desire to withdraw 
the motion? 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, with the understanding among 
the members of the committee that the committee shall at any 
time have a right before this hearing closes to call any person we 
may desire to call, I will withdraw that motion. 

The CuarrmMan. — Has any member of the committee anything 
further to-day? (No response.) 


OPENING STATEMENT BY WILLIAM GARDNER REED, EsqQ. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ComMMITTEE: First 
thanking you for the many courtesies received at your hand since 
the beginning of these hearings, I will outline as briefly as possible 
our reply to the charges which have been made here so freely and 
at times it would appear almost recklessly. At the first hearing 
the learned counsel for the public-sprited citizens who are so con- 
spicuous in this investigation told us that they were here to throw 
light ‘* upon a very dark spot in Boston,” that they were proceed- 
ing against abuses, and if given an opportunity would tell us what 
the charges were. ‘* Let the charges be heard,” said he, ** and if 
they are improper, if they are unfounded, cross- -examination and 
evidence in rebuttal will dispose of them quickly.” Mrs. Roland 
C. Lincoln, of Manchester, then took the witness-stand and 
read her charges and testimony, taking you back to the days 
of the Austin Farm as a poor-house where she had but then ** with 
sadness and bitterness turned her back upon her old friend” 
and ‘tenant, Margaret Mulhearn. Passing from Austin Farm to 
Long and Rainsford Islands you will remember how in detail 
she criticised the buildings, the food, and the management in 
general. Were these charges proper? Did they rest on good 
foundation? Let us see. Counsel has named the test. Here 
it is: ‘‘If the charges are improper, if they are unfounded, 
cross- -examination and evidence in rebuttal will dispose of them 
quickly.” At the second hearing we began the application of 
this test. Mrs. Lincoln was cross-examined. It then appeared 
that many things criticised by her as improper had at the time of 
her criticism long ago been changed, as, for example, the old insti- 
tution hospital at Rainsford Island. That, as you know, gentle- 
men, is a thing of the past, and one who ealls attention to it now 
does so only for the purpose of finding fault and not to aid the un- 
fortunate poor. Long before the beginning of this investigation, 
the institution had outgrown that old hospital, and a new hospital 
had been built on Long Island and was in full operation. The old 
hospital building on Ra ainsford Island, after remaining unoccupied 
for more than a year, has been tr ansformed into asummer hospital 
for children and stands there a mute witness to the kindness, the 
forethought, and the excellent judgment of the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions. Let me read what the Boston ‘* Transcript,” 
of August 8, 1894, said of this: 
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Tue Ciry Down THE HARBOR. 


The real enthusiasm with which all concerned have thrown themselves into 
the fitting up of the old Rainsford Island Hospital, the Acropolis-like struct- 
ure, always a picturesque object in the lower harbor — for the ailing babies 
and poor mothers of the city, has resulted in a demonstration of the resources 
of Boston in men and material that ought to gladden and make proud all who 
have the best interests of the municipality at heart. At the call of Dr. Ernst, 
whose hospital duty made him specially aware of the crying need for more 
than one-day outings on a floating hospital for the dying infants of the poor, 
Dr. Jenks has so effectually employed the machinery and materials of the 
city islands that in four days’. time the new institution has arisen freshly 
whitewashed or painted, equipped and furnished to the last bottle ot the dis- 
pensary. The enthusiasm of young doctors and of the good sisters of St. 
Margaret’s has sufficed to organize the force in readiness for the first instal- 
ment of patients to-day. The public will do the rest, as Dr. Ernst’s report 
of subscriptions to-day sufficiently attests. Dr. Jenks’ habits of intense and 
indefatigable personal attention to details has certainly stood the public in 
good stead in this emergency. 


Neglect, improper treatment, uninviting food, squalor and 
wretchedness are charged, while at the head of the institution was 
a man whose very name is synonymous with kindness and faithful 
performance of every duty, a man well known to the citizens of 
Boston as a tried and true public servant, a man than whom no 
one has received more abundantly the blessings of the poor. Mrs. 
Lincoln herself discredited these charges when, in answer to the 
question put to her on cross-examination, ‘‘ Can you tell me who 
was superintendent then at Long Island?” she replied,.‘* John 
Galvin.” 3 

It was during his term as superintendent at Long Island that, on 
a certain day in March, 1893, as Mrs. Lincoln says, ‘* Two patients, 
both helplessly ill, are to be landed on Long Island. ‘The weather 
is stormy, blowing a gale. No ambulance is ready to meet the 
boat. The unfortunate women have to remain on board while it goes 
to Rainsford Island and returns to Long Island because of the de- 
lay in preparing the ambulance. A little foresight, a little con- 
sideration, would have appraised the authorities that two sick and 
helpless patients were expected.”” ‘That is her statement, and that 
her criticism. Both are unfair and unjust. Mrs. Lincoln, and 
Mrs. Lincoln alone, was responsible for that occurrence. She took 
those women to Long Island on that stormy day. She was met at the 
boat by the physician in charge of the hospital at Long Island. She 
was told by him that the hospital was full and these two women would 
be cared for at Rainsford Island, but she insisted that beds be pro- 
vided in the hospital at Long Island, and Superintendent Galvin 
yielded to her demand and crowded two more beds into the wards 
where Mrs. Lincoln decided these patients must go. It was not the 
work of a moment to provide these beds and to crowd together 
still further the already crowded patients in the ward selected by 
Mrs. Lincoln for these two women. What was to be done? Should 
the boat be held at Long Island pending these preparations? 
Certainly not. The proper thing to be done under the circum- 
stances was done. The boat made her trip to Rainsford Island 
and returned, and then these unfortunate old women were properly 
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and kindly taken on shore at Long Island. The original plan of 
the physician to send them to Rainsford Island, where they would 
have been just as kindly cared for as at Long Island, was the 
proper plan. Out of consideration for Mrs. Lincoln, Superinten- 
dent Galvin changed that plan to conform to her wishes, although 
against the judgment of the physician in charge, and now she 
shows her appreciation of that kind treatment by publicly charg- 
ing the management of the institution with that for which she 
alone was responsible. 

Coming down to more recent times, as she says, her first com- 
plaint is of the food, and she would have you believe that she 
presents to you a sample of the tea, and along with it a specimen 
of the breakfast. She does not, in fact, present either a sample of 
the tea or a specimen of the breakfast. She presents she knows 
not what, — two bottles given her by a man who has served term 
after term in the penal institutions of this county and of this city, 
a man in whom she herseJf has looked in vain for some capacity to 
tell the truth; and with these vials she brings to you the state- 
ment of this man as evidence to support her charges. We shall 
show you just what kind of food is supplied for the inmates of this 
institution and how it is prepared. We say they have had nothing 
but good food and plenty of it, and that it is and has always been 
well prepared and served. 

By Mrs. Lincoln’s own statements, it appears that her complaints 
have usually met with attention, and she leaves the witness-stand 
with the following complaints disregarded : 

Nothing done to remedy the absence of fire-escapes, not 
enough assistance, too many people in one ward, institution 
building not ventilated, not as much improvement in cleanliness 
as she would like, no telephone connection, imperfect water- 
supply, and firepump not connected with water-supply. 

We take issue with Mrs. Lincoln on her statements, except so 
far as thev apply to the telephone, water-supply, and ventilation 
of the main building. and as to these matters, we say: First, that 
the telephone is in working order, and was put in order with 
all possible despatch. Neither the Commissioners nor the superin- 
tendent were guilty of any negligence in that respect, and no 
responsibility attaches to them, or either of them, for the interrup- 
tion which occurred in the service. Even before the cable became 
entirely useless the Commissioners took action. You have before 
you the letter of the Telephone Company, dated July 22, strongly 
advising against undertaking to repair the old cable, and declining 
to assume any responsibility, whatever, in case it should be deter- 
mined to try the experiment of repairing. In this letter the 
Company reiterates a recommendation previously made that a new 
cable be laid. The matter was then considered by the Commis- 
sioners and the Board of Health, and it was decided to ask for an 
appropriation sufficient to defray the expense of laying a new 
cable from Deer Island to Long and Gallops. Accordingly the 
following communication was sent to the Mayor by the Commnis- 
sioners of Public Institutions and Board of Health: 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
12 Beacon St., Boston, September 29, 1893. 
Hon. NatHan MAtrHEws, Jr., Mayor: 

Dear Sir: The Commissioners of Public Institutions and the Board of 
Health respectfully request an appropriation of $4,500 to defray the expenses 
of laying a new cable between Deer Island and Long Island, thence to con- 
nect with Gallops and Rainsford for the purpose of supplying telephonic facil- 
ities on these islands. The cable that was laid four years ago has been 
broken and is unfit for further service, and it is no longer possible to obtain 
telephonic communication from the city to either of these islands. 

We are advised by the telephone company that it will not be possible to re- 
pair the present cable. ; 


Very respectfully, 
For the Commissioners of Public Institutions, 
Tuomas L. JENKs, 
Chairman. 
For THE Boarp oF HEALTH, 


Sam’t H. Durer, 
Chairman. 


As soon as the money could be obtained that fact was commu- 
nicated to the Commissioners of Public Institutions, the new cable 
was supplied, and telephonic communication with Long Island re- 
stored, to continue, we hope, indefinitely. It is not at all certain, 
however, that it will continue ten days. No one can tell how soon 
some vessel anchoring near the cable may again injure it and make 
it useless. 

Next, as to the water supply, that is no more within the control 
of the Commissioners of Public Institutions than is the supply to 
your own houses under your control. The institution at Long 
Island isa purchaser of water from the Water Department exactly 
as any other water taker in the city. The pipes which supply 
Long Island are not the property of the Public Institutions De- 
partment, were not laid by that department, and are not under its 
control. They were laid and are controlled by the Water Depart- 
ment of the city, precisely as are all other water-supply pipes in 
the city. Upon failure of the supply at Long Island the Water 
Board has at once been notified and the trouble remedied as soon 
as possible, and meanwhile the water boat has supplied the island 
with water. Everything has been done that could be done by the 
Commissioners, and there is no foundation for any complaint 
against them on this score. 

Then as to the ventilation of the institution building. That bas 
been improved, and will, at no distant day, be made as nearly per- 
fect as possible. ‘Che Commissioners, with the aid of the best ex- 
perts, have devised a remedy for that defect in the construction of 
the building for which no paid commissioner can be held responsi- 
ble, the building having been erected prior to 1889. They have 
perfected a plan for the better ventilation of the entire building, 
and as soon as the money can be obtained to pay for it, the plan 
will be executed. 

That there might have been more perfect protection against fire 
is true, and recognizing that fact the Commissioners obtained 
authority to expend money in providing standpipes throughout the 
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institution building. Mrs. Lincoln sought information from in- 
mate Simpson, whose record has been placed before you, and she 
and others reported to you on that information that the fire pump 
was not connected with the water-supply. This report was not 
correct. The smaller pump was connected with the water-supply 
as it was intended it should be. ‘The larger pump was not con- 
nected and it was not intended that it should be until the stand- 
pipes were ready for use. The standpipes are now in use; the 
large fire-pump is connected and the work of the Commissioners 
in this respect is complete. Had Mrs. Lincoln or the Board of 
Visitors applied to the supgrintendent or to the Commissioners 
instead of to the inmate Simpson for their information, they would 
not have made this blunder. And this is typical, gentlemen, of 
the information on which all of these charges rest, — information 
surreptitiously obtained from questionable sources. Mrs. Lincoln 
and the visitors, Mrs. Evans, Mr. Ring, Mr. Farmer, and Dr. 
Putnam, have relied upon Dr. Parker and Mr. McCaffrey, and 
inmates Coakley, Simpson, Dooley, and Doran for their informa- 
tion, and have accepted the statements of these prejudiced and 
irresponsible persons without verification or confirmation, when in 
the great number of instances a brief inquiry into the facts would 
have disproved their statements entirely. Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. 
Evans received almost daily bulletins from Simpson, Coakley, 
Doran, or Dr. Parker, and Dooley, the cook’s helper, was Mr. 
Ring’s intimate and confidential friend. 

Mr. Rine. — No. 

The CHarrmMan. — What is that? 

Mr. Ringe. —I say I never spoke a word to Mr. Dooley. 

The CuarrMan. — The gentleman must not interrupt. 

Ald. Lee. — It may be another Ring, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reep. — Mr. Farmer, according to his own testimony, 
went first to Coakley for information, and then issued orders him- 
self to inmates and employees. What wonder is there that the 
discipline at Long Island was a subject of criticism, while such 
influences were supporting Dr. Parker in his insubordination, and 
encouraging McCaffrey, Coakley, Simpson, Doran, and Dooley to 
assist in undermining the superintendent ? 

Mrs. Lincoln comments on lack of fire-escapes, when the fact is 
there are plenty. At each end of each ward in the main building 
a fire-proof wall encloses an iron staircase. What better fire- 
escapes than these? Can it be possible that Mrs. Lincoln did not 
know of these, and made the statement that there was a lack of 
fire-escapes because she didn’t see iron ladders hung on the out- 
side of the building? 

Whether at the close of Mrs. Lincoln’s testimony her counsel 
was convinced that cross-examination had shown her charges to 
be improper and unfounded I do not know ; but at the next hearing 
he made a new start, and abandoning the position taken at the first 
hearing that no attack was to be made upon any officer or individ- 
ual in official position, an unwarranted attack was begun upon 
the Commissioners and upon the present superintendent. This 
attack rests principally upon the statements of Mr. McCaffrey and 
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Dr. Parker. Many of the statements made hy counsel in his 
opening at the third hearing are, however, entirely without support 
in the evidence. He says, for instance, that on the first day of 
February, 1894, there were ninety-four inmates in the infirmary. 
That is far from a correct statement. We shall show you that on 
that date there were more than one hundred and ninety-four in- 
mates in the infirmary wards. 

Lack of classification is charged. We shall show you that so 
far as it is possible under present conditions there is classification. 
The sick are separated from the well, the males from the females ; 
and with the completion of the new building now in process of 
erection that separation will be more complete. There is no 
workhouse at Long Island. The workhouse is at Deer Island, 
where it was removed from South Boston in 1845. No workbouse 
ig authorized at Long Island. The Commissioners would at any 
time have gladly informed their critics of these facts had they but 
known that this information was lacking. ‘There seems to be a 
difference of opinion as to the authority of the Commissioners to 
compel labor by paupers. The Commissioners have sought to 
Jearn their authority in this respect under existing laws: It ap- 
pears to have been the opinion of the Law Department of the city 
that a pauper could not be punished for refusal to work. In 1892, 
when the Special Committee appointed by the Mayor, together 
with the Commnissioners, had this subject under consideration, the 
chairman of that committee obtained the written opinion of the 
Corporation Counsel. This opinion was clearly that the Commis- 
sioners could not compel labor. ! 

I will read it: 

City or Boston, 
OFFICE OF THE CORPORATION CounSsEL, April 30, 1892. 


Frank Mortson, Esq., Chairman Investigating Committee of Public 
Institutions : 


Dear Sir: In reply to your communication of the 23d inst., I would say 
that I know of no law under which a pauper in the Long Island Almshouse 
can be punished for refusal to work. Under the authority which the Com- 
missioners have to establish rules and regulations for the government of the 
almshouse, I am of the opinion that it might be made an object for the able- 
bodied paupers to work, by providing that if they refused so to do, that they 
should be deprived of certain privileges and their diet be limited. 

Second. When a pauper who is sane wishes to leave the institution and 
refuses to work, saying that he wants to be discharged, I know of no authority 
to detain him for punishment. 

Third. IJ understand that the paupers at the State Almshouse are pun- 
ished for refusal to work under the authority of rules established by the 
Trustees and approved by the Governor. I should doubt very much as to 
the right of a superintendent of a State almshouse to punish a pauper who 
refuses to work and requests to be discharged; but that is a matter for the 
State Board of Charities and the superintendent to decide, and not a law’ 
officer of the city of Boston. 

> Very truly, 


Tuomas M. Basson, 
Corporation Counsel. 


Acting upon that opinion the chairman of that special committee, 
the chairman of the Commissioners, and the City Solicitor worked 
together on a draft of a bill for the Legislature of 1892 which 
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would give that authority. The time for introducing new business 
into the Legislature expired before that draft was complete and 
nothing was done that year. ‘The Commissioners have, therefore, 
been guided by that opinion of the Corporation Counsel as they 
were bound to be. That toll them that they could not legally 
compel paupers to labor. Even at the request of the Board of 
Visitors the Commissioners would not have been justified in dis- 
regarding such an emphatic opinion from the Law Department of 
the city. On May 22, last, in response to inquires by this board, 
the same Corporation Counsel writes as follows: 


City oF Boston, 
OFFICE OF THE CORPORATION COUNSEL, May 22, 1894. 


Messrs. Coartes W. HALtstroM, ALPHEUS SANFORD, CHARLES EK. Foisom, 
AND Epwarp W. PrrsHo: 


GENTLEMEN: [ received Saturday your request for my opinion to the 
following question: ‘‘ Have the Commissioners of Public Institutions power 
to enforce inmate paupers to labor, and if so have they power to punish such 
paupers who refuse to labor?” My many engagements in court must be my 
apology for not writing an original opinion in answer to your question. In 
lieu thereof I send you a copy of a communication which I addressed to the 
Mayor on the fifteenth day of May, which contains my views on the subject. 
My answer to your question would be yes, subject to the limitations suggested 
in the communication of which I send you a copy. Perhaps I ought to say, 
in justice to the Commissioners of Public Institutions, that although I have 
never been asked for or given any opinion to any one on this subject until 
the present month, that last year in conversations both with Mr. Morison, 
who was then one of the Board of Visitors to the Public Institutions, and Dr. 
Jenks, I agreed with them that it would be well to get from the Legislature an 
act making clear a matter about which there was doubt. 


Yours truly, 


Tuomas M. Basson, 
Corporation Counsel. 


« 


And then he encloses a copy of an opinion given by him to the 
Mayor in direct opposition to that given by him April 30, 1892, 
which I have just read. 

So far as the Corporation Counsel is concerned this seems to 
be, as he says in his letter of May 22, 1894, a matter about which 
there is doubt. He himself bas given written opinions on both 
sides of the question. Then take Mr. Farmer’s opinion, the lawyer 
of the Board of Visitors. He tells you he doesn’t think any one 
knows a great deal about this thing any way. And what does 
Mr. George S. Hale, the oldest and most eminent lawyer of them 
all, say as to the power of compelling labor: ‘* It seems to me 
that that ought to be tried under the laws that exist, and that a 
change should be made in the laws if required.” Then again, 
according to ex-Commissioner Newell, many paupers are fond of 
work and there is no necessity for compulsion. Is it wise, under 
the circumstances, to undertake to enforce labor and to punish 
paupers who refuse? And if the Corporation Counsel’s opinion 
of April 30, 1892, should prove to be correct, would not the 
official inflicting the punishment be liable to respond in damages 
to the inmate punished? And in the face of admitted doubt on 
all sides, and conflicting opinions from the highest law official of 
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the city, could it be expected that three lay Commissioners should 
enforce a doubtful rule? 

The witnesses who have testified appear to have an entire mis- 
conception of the medical organization and management of the 
hospital. We shall make it plain to you that to treat the class of 
patients there cared for, the hospital at Long Island is well 
equipped. At Tewksbury Hospital entirely different conditions 
prevail. At Blockley entirely different conditions prevail. There 
are no insane at Long Island. Another institution in Boston 
receives them. At Tewksbury there is an insane department. 
Blockley combines within one enclosure what you find at our 
City Hospital, at our insane asylum, at Rainsford Island, and at 
Long Island. Gentlemen, such comparisons are absurd. Economy 
in nurses, economy in surgical instruments, economy in medicines, 
— these charges are improper and unfounded. Weshall show you 
that the medical organization is proper. that there are sufficient 
nurses, that the supply of surgical instruments is abundant, and 
that the very best of medicines are furnished. The charge that a 
death was due to the administering of medicine to one who should 
not have received it has already been proved false by the wit- 
nesses who have testified. Many other statements of the witness 
McCaffrey have been shown to be untrue. We shall prove to 
you that many more are absolutely unreliable. While ‘‘ testifying 
to a higher power,” as he exclaimed upon the witness-stand, he 
seems to have forgotten that commandment which says, ** Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” He testified 
that he saw Alexander Wallace working about the hospital: the 
evening before he died. That is not true. The man was con- 
fined to his room at least ten days before he died. He testified 
that Wallace was a middle-aged man, forty-five, maybe fifty, 
years old. That statement is not correct. Wallace was seventy- 
six years old. Mr. McCaffrey swore positively and insisted upon 
it that Herrick died December 5th. Another mistake. Herrick 
died December 7th. McCaffrey says that Dr. Parker told him he 
thought nurse Hall gave Wallace the wrong medicine, and leaves 
the impression that this medicine killed Wallace. Both the state- 
ment and the inference are without any foundation whatever. Dr. 
Parker denies making any such statement to McCaffrey, and 
Wallace had no medicine at all that night. Mr. McCaffrey says 
that he started to put up shelves in the hospital for potted plants 
and that Dr. Cogswell stopped him. That is not true, but even 
if it were true it would be perfectly proper. Dr. Cogswell’s 
judgment should control in a matter of that kind. He says that 
Dr. Cogswell and Dr. Dever were guilty of neglect in the case of 
the McDonough woman, and tells you that Dr. Cogswell said to 
him that if Dr. Dever had been called twenty minutes sooner he 
could have saved her life, and not to say anything about it. We 
shall show you that there is no truth in this statement. The 
woman did not die in childbirth, as McCaffrey would have you be- 
lieve. It was long after the child was born that convulsions be- 
gan. Both Dr. Dever and Dr. Cogswell were in attendance upon 
her. Everything known to medical science was done for her and 
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done without delay. Her life could not have been saved, and Dr. 
Cogswell never said to McCaffrey nor anybody else that it could. 

Mr. McCaffrey has told you that he proposed to divide the in- 
stitution building vertically, and thus separate the women from the 
men, and that Dr. Cogswell refused to do it. He never made any 
such proposition. That plan was suggested and worked out by the 
City Architect, and was abandoned only when the new building for 
women, which is now nearly done, was assured. McCaffrey may 
have heard of the plan and may have talked about it, but that is 
all. 

There was a mistake made in the burial of Frederick Rallion. 
The body was put in the wrong grave. For this mistake Mc- 
Catfrey at first said he would take the blame upon his shoulders. 
That was right. For this, the only mistake that has been made in 
the burials at Long Island, McCaffrey was responsible. His 
neglect of duty made it possible. But he was not content to leave 
it so. Later in his testimony he swore positively that as he was 
on his way to the graveyard to attend to this matter personally, 
Dr. Cogswell came along and sent him up to the barn. This 
latter statement is absolutely and unqualifiedly false. Frederick 
Rallion died on the 8th of October, 1891, and was buried on the 
13th of October, 1893, and Dr. Cogswell was not on Long Island 
on either of these dates. He left Long Island for the much-needed 
vacation to which he was entitled under the ordinances on Oct. 
6, 18938, and did not return until Oct. 17, 1898. 

This witness McCaffrey has testified under oath on another oc- 
casion in relation to some of the matters concerning which he 
testified here. At this former hearing he swore he saw Smith 
drunk on Long Island May 21 and December 22. He now swears 
positively that he was not on Long Island on Sunday except when 
Dr. Cogswell was away in October, and that he last saw Smith 
drunk on Long Island Debember 7. May 21 was Sunday. It 
remains, therefore, that McCaffrey has sworn falsely either at the 
former hearing or at this hearing. ; 

A change seems to have come over the spirit of McCaffrey’s 
dreams. We shall show you that during the summer when, ac- 
cording to the story which he tells here, things were going so badly 
at Long Island, this same McCaffrey was loud in his praise of the 
superintendent, loud in his praise of the kind treatment of the 
inmates, and loud in his praise of the institution in general. The 
heat of this investigation seems to have brought conversion to 
him also, and according to the testimony of the members of the 
Committee of Visitors he has been active since his conversionsin 
furnishing them with material for their special report of February 
16. In fact, the whole report seems to be based on information 
furnished by Mr. McCaffrey and Dr. Parker, who has been con- 
verted also, — converted to sow the seed of discontent among the 
inmates and officials of the institution. Dr. Parker’s conversion took 
place about Christmas time, 1893. According to his own testimony it 
came about in this way. Dr. Cogswell refused him a vacation the week 
before Christmas. He immediately made an attack on Dr. Cogswell 
before the Commissioners. There he was told to put his complaint 
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in writing. This hedeclined todo. Andwhy? He had decided 
that he would be converted by the heat of the coming investiga- 
tion, and within two weeks we find him in Boston making his con- 
fessions to the Board of Visitors, telling them the stories which 
they have incorporated in their report to the Mayor, and which 
they now admit are mistakes. Their report abounds in mistakes. 
.They begin by stating incorrectly the number of men and women 
in the infirmary wards. They err in stating that the infirmary and 
nursery wards can be ventilated only by the windows. ‘They err 
in stating that many of the inmates in the infirmary are bedridden. 
Their statements in regard to the flannel for petticoats, in regard 
to surgical instruments, in regard to medicines, in regard to diets, 
in regard to not giving milk in tea and coffee, in regard to cutting 
down diets, in regard to discharging patients with specific diseases, 
in regard to the graveyard, in regard to mistakes in identification 
of remains claimed by relatives and friends, are all incorrect. 
And why? Simply because these statements are made upon the 
authority of Mr. McCaffrey and Dr. Parker. The visitors have 
been misled. Before they made their first visit to Long Island, 
Dr. Parker had laid his plans to turn them against Dr. Cogswell. 
He began by misrepresenting things to them, and he has con- 
tinued, aided by Mr. McCaffrey, to mislead them ever since. 

Dr. Parker, by his testimony, makes it clear that he knows a 
great any things which are not so. We shall show you that 
only two fire-ladders have been purchased and sent to the 
institution at Long Island this year, —the two recommended by 
the district chief of the Fire Department. At the time these were 
procured there were already nine 25 and 40 ft. ladders in the 
institution, and they had all been there within two weeks as long as 
Dr. Parker had, and three of them had been there much longer. 
We shall show you that while it is true that 84 arm-chairs were 
sent to Long Island February 28, 1894, it is also true that 100 arm- 
chairs were sent there March 29, 1893. We shall show you that 
each infirmary ward is ventilated by means of three large ventila- 
tors into the attic. We shall show you that the nursery has two 
large ventilators through the ceiling and through the attic to the 
outside air. The statement that the only means of ventilating 
these rooms is by windows is absolutely untrue. The ventilation 
is good without reference to the windows. 

The level to which the attack upon the present Superintendent of 
the Home for Paupers at Long Island has descended is unworthy of 
the eminently respectable people who are responsible forit. They 
would ‘have you believe that he is lavish of the city’s money in his 
household expenditure ; that he keeps four servants and furnishes his 
private apartments expensively at the city’s cost. These things are 
notso, and I am surprised at the effort here made to have them appear 
so. The facts are that Dr. Cogswell has never kept more than two 
servants, sometimes only one; that he has paid a portion of their 
wages out of his own pocket; and that the furniture in his private 
apartments is his own personal property paid for with his own money, 
and not by the city of Boston. I said, and I repeat, that I am sur- 
prised that such an attack should be made upon the present superin- 
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tendent. I will not undertake tosay why it is done. It may be for 
the reason that neither his executive ability nor his skill and stand- 
ing as a physician can be assailed or even questioned by anybody, 
and something must be said here against him. The success of 
ten years’ service in the Quarantine Department of this city, seven 
of the ten at the head of the department, is a guaranty that he 
possesses both executive ability and the skill and judgment of a 
physician equal to the best; and the conditions upon. which the 
Board of Health consented to his transfer from the Quarantine 
Department to the superintendency of Long Island constitute an 
indorsement which few men of his age receive. At the time of 
his transfer to his present position, an epidemic of cholera was 
feared, and the Board of Health, when approving the transfer, 
did so with the express stipulation that in case the dreaded 
scourge appeared, Dr. Cogswell should be at once released by 
the Commissioners of Public Institutions, and again be placed in 
charge of the quarantine. He assumed control of Long Island 
at the time of the completion of the new hospital and of the 
separation of the management of that island from Rainsford. 
Of course, with the opening of the new hospital many things were 
in different condition from established hospitals. No one would 
expect a hospital just opened to be in that condition where 
nothing further could be suggested or desired. We shall show 
you that, with all reasonable despatch, the institution with its 
additions and changes has been improved and is continually 
being improved. We shall offer to you evidence of the facts as 
they exist, and the opinions of men who are eminently fitted to 
judge of these matters, and who have not only made a study of 
them in the abstract, but who know this very institution itself. 
And if comparisons are desired, we will place this institution 
beside any institution of the kind in this country or any other, and 
abide the result. 

It has been sought to put before you charges made to the Com- 
missioners in 1891, and the attempt has been successful in a 
degree. In regard to such of those charges as have been called 
to your attention as facts we shall show you that upon investiga- 
tion by the Commissioners at the time very different conclusions 
were reached. When Mr. Brownell declined to make an investiga- 
tion for the Commissioners in 1891, the services of another gentle- 
man were secured, and he made an examination and reported the 
facts as he found them. We have summoned him to testify here. 
And with his testimony we shall offer the statements of others 
well informed as to the facts at the time. 

Mrs. Moran and Esther J. Brown have been paraded before 
you to assist in making out a case against Dr. Cogswell and the 
Commissioners. What an exhibition! Mrs. Moran, learning 
of her father’s death at Long Island, went there, but did not 
see the superintendent at all. She saw the clerk, who told 
her that Edward Cuddy died at Long Island, and that she would 
have to see the superintendent before anything could be done 
if she wanted the body. She never saw the superintendent, but 
assumed that the body was buried at Long Island and went straight 
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to an undertaker and employed him to remove it. The under- 
taker. relying on Mrs. Moran’s statements, applied to the Board 
of Health, and a permit was issued for the removal, from Long 
Island to Mount Calvary, of a body which had been given in com- 
piiance with the provisions of Chapter 81 of the Public Statutes of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to anatomical science, and 
afterwards buried in Mt. Hope cemetery, in pursuance of a permit 
issued by this same Board of Health and on record in their office. 
If Mrs. Moran had gone to the superintendent she would not have 
made the mistake she did, for the superintendent would have told 
her all the facts. When she discovered her mistake she asked the 
Commissioners to pay this undertaker she had employed. ‘This 
. they declined to do, of course, and Mrs. Moran betook herself at 
once to Mrs. Lincoln with her grievance. Esther J. Brown was 
caught by Dr. Cogswell in the act of committing a nuisance on the 
lawn in front of the hospital at Long Island and by him ordered off 
the place. She, too, sought Mrs. Lincoln with her complaint, and 
you have observed the result. 

The Commissioners are charged with lack of respect and 
courtesy to the Special Committee of Visitors appointed by the 
Mayor, because, indeed, the reports of the Commissioners disclose 
no mention of a single criticism or a single recommendation of 
that committee. Now, what are the facts? That committee was 
appointed by the Mayor, and made two reports to him, a 
preliminary report and a final report. The preliminary report 
was made in April, 1892, was transmitted to the City Council April 
18, 1892, was ordered printed and referred to the Committee on 
the Department of Public Institutions by the Aldermen, and has 
not to this day officially reached the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions. The final report was: made June 27, 1892, trans- 
mitted to the City Council June 29, 1892, and by the Common 
Council referred to the Committee on the Department of Public 
Institutions, and has never officially reached the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions. These matters were thoroughly discussed by 
the Commissioners, and it was decided by them, and rightly, too, 
that it would be discourteous to the Mayor and discourteous to the 
City Council to make any mention in the Commissioners’ report of 
these two reports, which were the property of the Mayor and the 
City Council. But, gentlemen, these two reports are themselves 
full of praise to the Commissioners for the respect and courtesy 
shown to this special committee. In its final report to the Mayor 
this special committee says: ‘* Especially it would acknowledge 
the cordial codperation which it has received from the Commis- 
sioners of Public Institutions and from their officials, who have all 
given great assistance to the committee in the performance of its 
duties.” And. why, pray, should the Commissioners refer at all 
to this special committee in their report? They report what they 
have done. If the Mayor and City Council have provided the 
money to carry out the plans suggested by this committee, and if 
the Commissioners report that they have expended the money in 
the way intended, what more is there to be said? 

The fight which they have thrown upon this spot, gentlemen, 
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has show you anything but a very dark spot, and this too with the 

ays obscured by the smoked glass of prejudice, and the lamp 
filled with the oil of bitterness. By cross-examination the smoke 
has been wiped from the glass, but the oil of bitterness still 
remains in the lamp, and so affects the rays that in this light alone 
you cannot see the picture as it is. It remains for us, gentlemen, 
to show you this spot in a different light, and we ask you to look 
at it in the broad daylight of facts. Then and then alone can you 
detect the fault, if fault there be, and apply the remedy. 

With the acquisition of fresh counsel you were asked to extend 
your inquiry to other institutions in addition to the Home for Pau- 
pers, and Brother Riley, solely in the interests of humanity, gravely 
presents, as his first witness, Dr. Newell, the chief of that band 
of conspirators of which the Mayor, on February 5, 1892, rid the 
public service for the public good. Smarting under the punish- 
ment administered by the Mayor, the involuntary ex-Commissioner 
has relieved himself of his load of hatred for the Mayor, hatred 
for Dr. Jenks, and hatred for everybody who in any way aided in 
uncovering the conspiracy in which he was engaged during his term 
as Commissioner of Public Institutions. We shall show you that 
Dr. Newell, while drawing a salary from the city of Boston, as a 
Commissioner of Public Institutions, was devoting his time to the 
organization of an attempt to get Dr. Jenks out of the chairmanship 
and himself into his place. He found his tools for this attempt at 
Deer Island. With promises to subordinate officers there that upon 
the consummation of the plot they should have the places of their 
superiors he made his allies. The men who formed the group behind 
Brother Riley’s table, the group which you, gentlemen, dispersed for 
improper conduct at a previous hearing, are the same men who 
joined Dr. Newell in his conspiracy. Upton, Erskine, Morrill, 
Ryerson, all discharged officials of the Deer Island institutions, 
come here to support their old chief in this renewed attack on the 
Chairman of the Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions. 
This time they say they are after bigger game, the Mayor. ‘They 
want you to believe that the Mayor made a mistake in removing 
them from office. Like drowning men they clutch at a straw. 
Someone has told them that now is the time to strike again at Dr. 
Jenks. Now, while Mrs. Lincoln with all her influence and all 
her energy is available as a partner in the assault, and under the 
skilful guidance of unpaid counsel, they boldly ask you to believe 
that the Mayor did not strike at the root of the trouble when he 
removed them all. After their testimony on the stand I hardly 
think it will require much more evidence to convince you that the 
Mayor applied the proper remedy and to the proper subjects. As 
to Long Island, Dr. Newell either was not acquainted with the 
facts or he studied to mislead. His testimony regarding the sani- 
tary arrangements, regarding the food, regarding clothing and 
supplies, is absolutely unreliable. For example, his statement 
that two privy-vaults were all the inmates had to use. The fact 
is that at that very time more than twenty water-closets in the 
institution were in constant use by the inmates. The sanitary 
condition of the institution was good, and is good to-day, and 
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would furnish an object-lesson of cleanliness to many a well-regu- 
lated and scrupulously neat household. 

Take his statement about the trees. He said Superintendent 
Galvin had an opportunity to purchase a large number of trees at 
a very low price, but was prevented from doing so by Dr. Jenks. 
That is not true. The trees were purchased, and when you visit 
Long Island you can see them growing there. You will recollect, 
however, that the doctor was a little mixed on this tree matter. 
When he first referred to it he said 30,000 trees were offered at a 
fair price. Later on he said 10,000 trees were offered for $30. 

The reckless character-of Dr. Newell’s testimony, and its utter 
unreliability, is shown by his statement that it was a common 
thing for people to die at 14 Beacon street. The fact is, that dur- 
ing the last eleven years only one person has died there; namely, 
the one to whom Dr. Newell referred, and that man was sent from 
the City Hospital to the Home for Paupers to die, and he was so 
near death’s door that before he arrived at 14 Beacon street the 
last rites of the church had been administered to him. 

Dr. Newell tells you what is not true when he says that a drum 
to destroy vermin was purchased for Long Island, but that none 
was provided for Rainsford Island. Two were bought at the 
same time, one for each island. 

Another misstatement by the doctor is that $40.000 of the ap- 
propriation was turned into the sinking-fund when it should have 
been used for other purposes. The only foundation he could 
possibly have for such a statement must be the following facts: 
During the year 1891-2 the construction of an additional wing 
for the Long Island Hospital was authorized by the City Council, 
and the Commissioners saved $35,000 of the appropriation for 
that year, which sum was transferred and used for that purpose. 

When Dr. Newell says that the business of the Board was prac- 
tically all done by the chairman, and little, if anything, left to any 
one else, has he forgotten that on the 8d day of June, 1891, he 
and Commissioner Devlin were appointed to draft rules for the 
guidance of the Board in the transaction of its business; has he 
forgotten that on the 5th day of July, 1891, the question of Mr. 
Brown’s salary was referred to him; that the question of giving a 
permit for a base-ball game on Long Island was referred to him 
and Commissioner Devlin, July 14,1891: that the application of 
Mr. McGarrigle for an increase of salary at the House of Correc- 
tion was referred to him on the 17th day of July, 1891; that on the 
18th day of August, 1891, a communication in regard to trained 
nurses was referred to him; that on the 21st day of August a 
request for an additional horse at Long Island was referred to him: 
that the whole question as to trained nurses was again referred to 
him on the 24th day of August, 1891; that on the 14th day of 
September, 1891, the matter of additional nurses and watchmen 
was referred to him; that on the 17th day of October, 1891, James 
White’s case was referred to him and Commissioner Devlin ; that 
on the 27th day of October, 1891, the matter of Mr. Morrill’s dis- 
charge was referred to the chairman and Dr. Newell; that on the 
11th day of November, the communication from Superintendent 
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Galvin in regard to the detail of prisoners at Long Island was re- 
ferred to him; that on the 13th day of November, 1891, the matter 
of furnishing convict labor to the contractors at Deer Island 
was referred to him and Commissioner Devlin; that on the 
16th of November, 1891, it was voted that Dr. Newell em- 
ploy a messenger, and that on the 18th, upon his recommendation, 
a messenger was employed at a salary of $1,000 a year; that on 
the 4th day of January, 1892, a complaint of an inmate of the House 
of Correction was referred to him; that on the 9th of January, 
1892, a complaint against Miss Baker was referred to him and 
Commissioner Devlin; and that on the 28th of January, 1892, dur- 
ing the absence of the chairman, and when Dr. Newell himself was 
acting as chairman pro tem., it was voted that the superintendent 
at Long Island be ordered to furnish coal to the contractors at 
cost? And has he forgotten that during the absence of the chair- 
man from July 28 to July 30, 1891, inclusive, he was acting 
chairman of the Board, and that from January 19 to January 30, 
1892, inclusive, during the absence of the chairman he was 
acting chairman, and that all that time the quorum of the 
Board which was then transacting the business was unanimous? 
And when he says that the Board never authorized the letting 
of convict labor to contractors, has he forgotten his report of 
November 16, and the action that was taken thereon, by the 
Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions, viz.: ‘The 
committee recommend that the superintendent of Deer Island be 
directed to inform the Commissioners why the books are not kept 
up so faras labor is concerned that has been and is being furnished 
the several parties who have employed them; that in the future 
the roll of men detailed for work shall be called morning, noon, 
and night by an officer detailed for that purpose, who shall 
take charge of the men to and from the work, and that 
the list shall be returned to the clerk, who shall make 
an entry daily of the men so employed; that until otherwise 
ordered no further work be done on the line of the sewer 
except such as is paid for by the contractor?” This report was 
accepted and the recommendations adopted, all the members of 
the Board being present. When he complains that he had no part 
in making contracts for new buildings, doesn’t he know that never 
was a part of his duty as a Commissioner, but was the duty of the 
City Architect ; and doesn’t he know that this statement is not true 
when he says that the Superintendent of Public Buildings does not 
furnish rooms for the Commissioners at 14 Beacon street? If he 
doesn’t, it is no wonder that he was such an utter failure as a 
Commissioner. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Newell’s denial that he tried to induce Mr. 
Flanders, representing the house of 8. S. Sleeper & Co., to go to 
the Mayor with the story that improper groceries were sent to the 
institutions, he did descend to that very depth and tried to induce 
Mr. Flanders, by promises of more pay for the same goods, to go to 
the Mayor and tell him that Dr. Jenks was buying poor stock, 
hoping thus to induce the Mayor to remove Dr. Jenks, and that 
he himself might then become chairman of the commission. 
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Dr. Newell’s statement that at two different times Mr. Galvin 

wrote a requisition for chamber vessels and Dr. Jenks drew his 
pencil through it is absolutely false. Mr. Galvin never made a 
requisition for those articles that was not honored. Equally false 
is the statement that Dr. Jenks destroyed requisitions ; it is with- 
out a shadow of a foundation and is as absurd as it is false. 
These requisitions are all made in duplicate and are numbered, and 
are a part of the record in the office, and they are all there, both 
general and special. And who believes the charge that General 
Donohoe’s records are incorrect ? Even Dr. Newell himself can’t 
expect any one to credit that. 
_ Dr. Newell got so reckless at one time on the stand that he 
swore a prisoner complained that Superintendent Gerrish assaulted 
him in an unjustifiable manner, and that he (Newell) investigated 
and found that it was so. Now, when Dr. Newell made that state- 
ment he knew that the complaint was made in court and that it 
was not sustained, but that the superintendent was promptly 
acquitted. But as Dr. Newell investigated that complaint himself 
and paid the expense of the trial to the plaintiff he seems to have 
adopted Brother Riley’s practice and disagrees with the judge. 

The fact of the matter is that from the time this Board assumed 
control of the institution to the middle of August, 1891, the dis- 
cipline at Deer Island was excellent and there was no trouble. 
Dr. Newell then stirred up trouble, making the arrangement with 
Deputy Upton, and Erskine, Morrill, Ryerson, and White. The 
plan was this: A riot was to be incited, the superintendent was to 
be blamed for it; Upton, Erskine, Morrill, Ryerson, and White 
were to furnish the evidence; Dr. Newell was to furnish the votes 
to decide the case in the Board, and the chairman of the Board and 
the superintendent of the institution were to be convicted of in- 
competency. Dr. Newell was then to become chairman of the 
Board, and Mr. Upton superintendent of the institution. But alas, 
they didn’t have the nerve to bring on the riot at the time planned, 
and when it did come Dr. Newell’s two votes as usual availed 
nothing against one and he utterly failed as a leader, his con- 
spiracy was discovered, and he and all the rest of the disturbing 
element removed, and excellent discipline again restored. 

Mr. Rirey. — Well, what page of Munchausen does that come 
from, Mr. Reed? 

Mr. Reep. — Isn’t that right; doesn’t that suit you, Brother 
Riley? These are facts. 

‘The true story about Broker Watson’s cousin, Jones, who died 
at Deer Island is, that Jones, who was a drinking man, after a 
protracted debauch, was picked up by the police suffering with 
delirium tremens, not epileptic insanity, as Mr. Watson seems 
to want you to believe, and sent to Deer Island by Dr. Jelly. 
Jones’ address was given to the authorities at Deer Island 
hospital, and hy them entered in their books. Pneumonia fol- 
lowed the delirium tremens in Jones’ case, as it often does in 
cases of that kind, and he died. Immediately upon his death 
Dr. Roche sent a notification of that fact to the address given. No 
response was received, so the body was placed in the tomb, and 
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when Mr. Watson called for it he got it. This envelope which 
contained the cards and letters, as Mr. Watson claims, was not 
pried into by the officials at Deer Island when Jones came there, 
but was sealed up, marked, and locked up in the safe, and never 
opened till called for by Jones’ relatives. What occasion was 
there for the Deer Island officials to tear open that envelope and 
examine its contents? The man’s name and the address of his 
friends were given them. ‘There was no question as to his identity 
and no occasion for any investigation. Mr.-Watson knows that 
these are the facts, but the influence which brings him here prevents 
him from telling you the whole truth, keeps fresh in his memory 
every fact that can possibly be construed against the institution 
where his cousin was cared for, and causes. him to forget everything 
in its favor. He knows.well enough that Dr. Roche sent notice of 
Jones’ death because he saw and read a copy of the letter. He 
knows well enough too that his cousin had delirium tremens, and 
he knows that he is telling you what is not true when he says that 
Dr. Jelly called the disease anything else. Dr. Jelly said the man 
had delirium tremens, he says so to-day, and he has never said 
anything different. Is this man to decide that Dr. Jelly is mis- 
taken? Can you name any man more competent to judge a 
matter of this kind than Dr. Jelly? Dr. Jelly told Mr. Watson, 
as he told you here, that if it should turn out that Jones never 
used intoxicating liquor, in that event it would be clear that Jones 
could not have delirium tremens. But Jones himself said he had 
been drinking, and both Dr. Roche, who in Dr. Jelly’s opinion is as 
well qualified as any man in Massachusetts to judge, and Dr. 
Cogswell confirmed Dr. Jelly’s diagnosis of the case, and even 
Mr. Watson himself admitted here on the stand that Jones was a 
drinking man. Mr. Watson is the man to whom Mrs. Lincoln 
referred in her opening statement. 

The only well-founded criticism of the management of the Deer 
Island institution is that expressed in the report of the prison 
inspectors of 1893; namely, the book-keeping in the receiving 
office was not what it should be either in accuracy or in appear- 
ance. Immediately upon the making of the suggestion, however, 
that defect was remedied and the books in the receiving office are 
now models of their kind. 

Many desirable changes in these institutions are being brought 
about as rapidly as possible. The Traant School will be removed 
to the mainland as soon as the new buildings at West Roxbury, 
provided by the city government, are ready to receive the boys. 
Jt is the intention also to remove the House of Reformation to 
Rainsford Island as scon as the new building, also provided by the 
city government, on Long Island is ready to receive the poor now 
at Rainsford. Upon the completion of these changes, the House 
of Industry alone will remain at Deer Island, more room will be 
given for a classification of the prisoners, and there will be no 
possibility that juvenile offenders may come in contact with hard- 
ened criminals. 

As to the House of Correction, we make no claim that the build- 
ings are suitable. It is undoubtedly true that for the past twenty- 
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five years the buildings have been wholly inadequate and unsuitable 
for the purposes for which they are used. We agree that the 
County of Suffolk’ should have a new House of Correction, and if 
this investigation shall in any degree.contribute to that result we 
shall say the many hours devoted by this committee to it have 
been well spent. ‘With the means at hand, however, we say that 
the Commissioners and the master and officers of the House of 
Correction do the best they can. It is charged that there is no 
lock-box provided for prisoners’ letters. That is true; but it is 
also true that every facility is given to prisoners to communicate 
by letter with those persons whom the law says prisoners may ad- 
dress by letter. If a lock-box were provided it would still be 
necessary for prisoners to ask for writing materials, and the mas- 
ter would have the key to the box. The facts in regard to the 
letter-box are not in dispute. If there is a violation of the law, it: 
is a violation only of the letter and not of the spirit of the law, 
and is only technical. 

The alleged cruelty and drunkenness of officers is not true and 
eannot be proved. Drunkenness is not allowed and does not 
- exist, and only such force is used as is absolutely necessary in 
dealing with the hardened and vicious criminals who populate the 
House of Correction. 

There has been no evidence that the variation in the number of 
prisoners sent to the insane asylums from year to year has any 
connection whatever with the punishments inflicted in the House 
of Correction, and there can be no such evidence. The increase 
or decrease is merely accidental, as any competent witness will tell 
you, and as the statistics completely demonstrate. And you will 
find that the statements and insinuations of counsel here have 
been entirely unwarranted. ‘There has not been a steady increase 
in the number of insane from this institution. In 1887, seven 
years ago, the percentage was greater than it has ever been since. 
This year the percentage is less than last year, and the same is 
true of insanity generally in this county. The commitments this 
year have been less than last by sixty-one. 

Ex-Commissioner Prescott has been called here as a witness, 
and has testified for the side that called him. Dr. Jenks was a 
holy terror to him, because he declined to adopt Mr. Prescott’s 
ideas. At first Mr. Prescott denied that upon his motion General 
Donohoe was made clerk of the board pro tem., but when the 
record was produced he admitted it. Mr. Prescott had a man 
for the place. ‘That was the reason for the pro tem. Mr. Pres- 
cott’s testimony. you will remember, relates to the period from 
1389 to 1891. He says himself that he has no knowledge of the 
institutions for the last three years. It is during these last three 
years that the important work of the commission has_ been 
accomplished. 

He tells you that Superintendent Gerrish was a good officer and 
ran Deer Island well, but that his deputy, Mr. Upton, was not a 
proper man for the place, and we agree with him. He tells you 
that Superintendent Galvin, General Donohoe, Clerk Prescott, 
Superintendent Gerrish, and Dr. Fisher are good officers, and will 
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be honest witnesses, and once more we agree with him. He tells 
you that his feeling against that ‘‘ very pleasant, genial, social, 
liberal gentleman,” Dr. Jenks, still exists and we agree with him 
again. But when he tells you that the master of the House of 
Correction relies too much upon his deputy, we take issue with 
him, and simply calling your attention to Mr. Witham, as he ap- 
peared here upon the witness-stand, we leave you to judge whether 
he is a man to be relied upon. 

Mr. Prescott’s slur upon his associate Mr. Laforme, now de- 
ceased, was in bad taste and was unwarranted. Mr. Laforme 
passed in and out for many years before the citizens of Boston, 
and was a respected and successful business man. 

When the paid commission assumed eontrol of the de- 
partment in 1889, the. old institution building on Rainsford 
Island was entirely without plumbing of any sort. The old 
small-pox hospital was in use as the institution hospital. 
On Long Island the only institution building was the three 
story brick building now used as a dormitory and infirmary. > 
Neither island had any water-supply. The insane were all at South 
Boston, and Austin Farm was a poor-house. To-day the institu- 
tion building on Rainsford Island is plumbed throughout. A new 
hospital has been built on Long Island; the two wings already 
completed contain 176 beds, and a third wing, to contain 114 beds, 
is in process of erection and substantially completed. An electric 
lighting plant has been furnished to light the institution building 
and the hospital; and the ventilating fans in the hospital are run 
by electric motors. A new barn, 50 X 83 feet, has been added to 
the old barn, which was rebuilt. Both Long and Rainsford Islands 
have been supplied with Cochituate water, and a large new dormi- 
tory for women, capable of accommodating 320 persons, is nearly 
completed on the north-east side of Long Island. A reservoir, to 
hold 2,000,000 gallons, is nearly finished, the excavation having 
been completed and the concrete now being laid, and the water is 
ready to turn on as soon as the reservoir is done. At Austin Farm 
anew lunatic hospital has been established, and many of the insane 
have been moved there from South Boston. Of the new buildings 
at Austin Farm the combination dining-room and chapel measures 
50 X 98 feet, with an L 31 feet, square. The dining-hall and 
chapel has a seating capacity of 400, and can seat at table 200 
persons. Two new dormitory buildings two stories in height with 
high basement have been erected also, with accommodation for fifty 
patients in each building. These two have been occupied recently, 
the third domitory having been occupied more than a year. A 
new boiler-house and laundry complete the plans at Austin Farm. 

Two dormitories for the insane have been erected at. Pierce 
Farm on the high ground facing Walk Hill street. They are two 
stories in height with basement, having a frontage of 240 feet, a 
middle wing 140 feet deep, and two end wings 75 feet deep. One 
of these dormitories is intended for men and one for women. The 
domestic building and heating plant are in the rear between the 
dormitories. ‘The administration building is to be between the 
dormitories and in front of the domestic building. Each dormi- 
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tory will give accommodation to 84 patients, mainly in single 
rooms. 

The new buildings for the Parental School in West Roxbury, 
consisting of a dormitory, and boiler, engine, and laundry build- 
ing, the main building 96 X 383 ft. with a projection in the rear 
15 X 30 ft., and the 376 new cells at Deer Island, complete the 
list of new buildings erected for the public institutions by the 
present commission. The cost of these permanent improvements 
made during the last five years is $1,187,500. The entire amount 
of money spent for permanent improvements in the public 
institutions made during the forty-seven years from 1852 down to 
1889 was only $1,499,521.20. 

Thus, gentleman, we assert that the charges made against the 
management of these institutions during the past five years are 
unfounded and untrue; that with the means at the hands of the 
Commissioners, the institutions have been well managed and the 
people who have been compelled to be inmates of them have been 
well taken care of, and notwithstanding the fact that the present 
‘paid Commission has handled this vast amount of money, there 
has not been even a suspicion that one dollar has been misused or 
diverted from the purpose for which it was intended. On the con- 
trary, two charges are made against this Commission, concerning 
which I have not yet spoken — honesty and economy. ‘This case 
will go down in history as the first in which any public official has 
been arraigned before any tribunal charged with honesty in the 
administration of public office, and economy in the expenditure of 
public funds. To these two charges we make no reply. We 
plead guilty to them both. 


JOHN GALVIN. — Sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Reep.) Your name is John Galvin and you are 
superintendent of the Home for Paupers at Rainsford Island? 

PA ayers Gir’. 

@. You were at a former time, Mr. Galvin, superintendent at 
Austin Farm, were you not? 
I was. 
At what time did you occupy that position and how long? 
For going on two years. 
And do you remember the year in which you went there? 
I do, sir. 
What was it, please? 
1886. 
And you stayed there until 1887? 
Yes, sir. 
. Then you went from the Austin Farm to Long and Rains- 
ford Islands. Is that right? 

A. Yes, sir; correct. 

@. And you became superintendent of the institutions on those 
two islands? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. While you were at Austin Farm as superintendent, Mr. 
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Galvin, do you remember of an inmate there by the name of 
Margaret Mulhearn? 

Aes d0; Bir. 

@. She was an inmate of the institution at the time you re- 
moved from Austin Farm to Long and Rainsford islands? 

A. She was, sir. 

@. You took her with you to Long Island? 

A. Yes, went at about the same time. 7 

(Q. Where you present, Mr. Galvin, when she was admitted as 
an inmate to the institution at Austin Farm? 

A. I was in the building, sir. 

@. Did you see the woman the day she came there ? 

A. I did not, sir. 

Q. Now, Mr. Galvin, it has been stated here that you were not 
present, but that Mrs. Mulhearn’s reception at Austin Farm was 
disheartening ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

@. Do you know anything about it? 

A. I know nothing about the case whatever. About a month 
before that I received a very severe accident, and I was on my 
back from the effects of a broken leg, and consequently J didn’t 
reeeive her when she was received, but there was no inmate that 
ever came to Austin Farm but was well taken care of. 

@. Was there ever any complaint made to you, Mr. Galvin, by 
this woman that she was not properly taken care of ? 

A. Never, sir. 

(). Was any complaint ever made to you by any other person in 
her behalf that she was not properly taken care of ? 

A. Never, sir, that I recollect. 

(). At the time she came to Austin Farm, I understand you to 
say that you were confined to your bed with a broken leg? 

A. Correct, sir. 

@. And that is the reason you were not present to meet her 
when she came there with Mrs. Lincoln? 

A. That is the reason, sir. 

@. Did Mrs. Lincoln call on you that day? 

A. She did not, sir. 

@. The day she brought Margaret Mulbearn over she did not 
call on you? 

W.- INO, Bit, 

@. Did she send any message to you on your sick-bed ? 

A. I never received any. 

@ Do youremember the woman, Margaret Mulhearn, after you 
went to Long and Rainsford islands? 

A. Not anything particular, any more than the rest of the in- 
mates there. 

@. ‘There was nothing, then, peculiar to her case to attract your 
attention ? 

A. Nothing peculiar at all, sir. 

@. Do you know how long she remained at inmate of the in- 
stitution at Long Island? 

A. Well, I couldn’t tell you without referring to the books. 
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@. How long, Mr. Galvin, were you the superintendent of the 
institutions at Long Island? 
A. I was from October, 1887, until March, 1893. 
@. And March, 1893, the management of the two islands was 
separated ? 
Yes, sir. 
@. You then took control of Rainsford Island ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. And you occupy that position to-day? 
A 
Q 
d 


ES 


wi. do, sir. 

. At the time you were superintendent at Long Island where 

you live? 

A. I lived on Rainsford Island? > 

@). And you live in the same house to-day on Rainsford Island? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. When you first went to the islands to take charge of the 
institutions on Long and Rainsford, where was the hospital 
located ? 

aA. On the hill. 

Q. On which island? 

A. Which do you mean — for Rainsford? 

Q. Rainsford. 

A. It was on Rainsford Island, at the extreme aa of the 
Island, what they call the Head 

Q. Was it the old building which is referred to so often as the 
White Building? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And during your-term as superintendent, having authority 
over both islands, that was the hospital for Rainsford Island? 
Yes, sir. 

When was its use as a hospital discontinued ? 

After we came over from Rainsford Island. 

That was in March, 1893? 

Ee 5 (7AiTs 

How is that building used now? 

It is idle. 

It is idle to-day ? 

Yes, sir. 

Has any use been made of it since the building of the new 
hospital at Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. During the past summer was not this same building used 
as a summer hospital for infants and children? 

A. It was, sir, —and very much admired, too. 

@. And very much admired ? 

A. Very much admired. 

Q. Now, what was the preparation which was made for the 
reception of those children in that hospital? 

A. There was four days’ labor from a few of the inmates and 
myself in whitewashing and painting, and so on. 

Q. It was cleaned throughout from top to bottom? 

A. Cleaned throughout. 
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@. Painted and whitewashed throughout? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And made sweet and clean and perfectly satisfactory to the 
doctors who had charge of the hospital? 

A. Dr. Ernst complimented us on the building very much every 
time he came there. 

‘ QQ. Dr. Ernst, the eminent bacteriologist, was the man who had 
charge of the summer hospital? 

A. He was, sir. 

@. Did you ever have any conversations with him in regard to 
it? 

A. Occasionally asked him how he liked it when he came 
down there, and he said, ‘‘ Just the thing, Mr. Galvin, couldn’t 
get one to suit as well if you paid out a hundred thousand dollars.” 
That was about the expression he used. 

@. Then the old building in its last use was perfectly satisfac- 
tory for the purpose for which it was intended? 

A. Perfectly satisfactory to me and to the good Sisters of 
St. Margaret, I guess it is. They were very much pleased 
with it. 

@. The Sisters of St. Margaret furnished the nursing, I under- 
stand, did they not? 

A. They did, sir. 

@. And Dr. Ernst had entire charge of the summer hospital? 

A. Yes, sir; and had a young assistant down there, Dr. Page, 
—afine young man, — there all the time. They had a habit of 
coming down there every day or every other day. 

@. How often did Dr. Ernst himself come there? 

A. Qh, every day, — if not every day, every other day. 

@. I suppose you frequently saw him, Mr. Galvin, when he 
was there? 

A. I saw him every day when he came there, sir. 

@. And he visited you at your house? 

A. He did, sir, occasionally. 

@. And you had frequent conversations with him in regard to 
the place? 

4 Padi, Sits 

@. And he always expressed himself as well satisfied ? 

A. He did, sir. 

@. Just before you left Long Island it has been said that two 
women, both helplessly ill, were landed there, and the manage- 
ment has been criticised for delay in providing an ambulance? 

A. I couldn’t see any delay. The preparations were made 
before the parties left Boston, and they were to go to Rainsford 
Island. Consequently they were not expected at Long Island, 
and they occupied the same space in going from Long Island to 
Rainsford as they did from Boston to Long Island, which did not 
discommode them any in the least. Preparations had been made 
by the doctor to receive them at Rainsford Island, as the hospital 
was full on Long Island, and consequently they couldn’t take them 
there. But Mrs, Lincoln plead so hard to get them to Long 
Island that I couldn’t resist her, and I told the doctor possibly it 
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would be better to take them to Long Island, on that account, and 
they were taken there. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) How long afterwards? 

A. ‘Three-quarters of an hour. We went from Long Island to 
Rainsford ; stopped about ten minutes. 

@. Was that where the plea was made to bring them back to 
Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) Were they moved from the boat, Mr. 
Galvin, at the first stop at Long Island ? 

A. No, sir. . 

@. The room in the boat where they were placed was warm, I 
presume, and comfortable? 

A. Not exposed to the weather at all; not a Parker-house room, 
by any means, but a good, comfortable room, sheltered from the 
cold. They didn’t suffer any cold whatever. 

@. And when they came back to Long Island the second time I 
presume you took good care of them? 

A. They were taken as good care of as I know how. 

@. And anyone, I guess, Mr. Galvin, who knows you does not 
think you don’t know how. I certainly do not. 

A. Thank you, sir. I appreciate the compliment, sir. 

@. Who were these women, these two old ladies, Mr. Galvin? 
Do you remember their names ? 

A. Ido not, sir. I don’t recollect their names. 

@. Did they make any complaint to you at the time? 

A. I never heard any complaint from them, sir. I never did. 

'Q. The physician who had charge of the hospital, as I under- 
stand you, advised that they be taken to Rainsford ? 

A. Yes, sir; he was down at the wharf that day. 

@. If these women had been taken to Rainsford, would there 
have been any difference in the kindness of their treatment from 
what they received at Long Island? 

A. [don’t understand you. 

@. Would these women have been as kindly treated at Rains- 
ford as they were at Long Island? 

A. I think so, sir. 

@. There wouldn’t have been any difference in the treatment, 
would there? 

A. Equally as well treated, sir. 

Q. You think, then, that the arrangement made by the physi- 
cian to receive them at Rainsford Island was a proper arrange- 
ment? 

A. I do, sir; because it was crowded at Long Island. 

@. The hospital at Long Island was then in the institution 
building, was it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And at this time you say that hospital was crowded? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But you did make provision for these two women there at 
the request of Mrs. Lincoln? 

A, I did, sir; asked the doctor to do it and he done it, 
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@. Mrs. Lincoln was with the women then and brought them 
there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, Mr. Galvin, you have had a good deal of experience 
and you are probably a good judge of food which is proper for 
those people. Some criticism has been made in regard to the food 
which they received. Will you tell us whether, during your ad- 
ministration, you have had proper food to give to these poor 
people? 

A. I think, sir, that the inmates on both Rainsford and Long 
Islands were the most happy, most comfortable, and best satisfied 
people of any institutions in Massachusetts —I don’t except any ; 
and although the soup was criticised, —I live pretty well myself, 
and I have for the last fifty years, and I couldn’t get as good soup 
at the Parker House any day or any time I go there as they do; 
and to let you know the truth of that the officers on many occa- 
sions called for the inmates’ soup. 

@. Well, now, was that the invariable rule during your super- 
intendency of these two islands? 

A. That was my rule, sir, and I didn’t trust to anybody. There 
never was a meal there, sir, while I was at home, on Long or 
Rainsford Islands but what I went around when they were serving 
their dinners and saw that every prisoner was treated alike. I 
made that a speciality — te go around twice to the dinner tables. 

@. Then you made it your rule to give personal superintendence 
to those matters. 

A. I did, sir. I didn’t trust to anybody. If there were any 
mistakes they were corrected immediately. Didn’t have to go 
further ; didn’t have to go to the Commissioners. 

@. Now, it has been ‘said here that they don’t get enough to eat ; 
that you used to make paupers go out to work on an empty stomach 
or with insufficient food? 

A. They never went to work until seven o’clock, and we had 
our breakfast at half-past six, and they never found fault with 
their meals either at the breakfast, dinner, or supper table. The 
men are not expected, nor it is not required, that they will work so 
hard as hired men. I always felt perfectly satisfied when I got 
four of those men to doa day’s work. I felt perfectly satisfied 
with that. 

@. Well, did you ever have any trouble getting them to work ? 

A. Never a particle, getting those men to work. ‘They were 
willing and cheerful. 

@. You always got along well with the inmates? 

Al. Never had any trouble with them, sir; never had a particle 
of trouble. 

@. Did you ever cut down the quantity of the food? 

A. No, sir; but I added to the quantity of food when extra 
people came in. 

Q@. You gave them enough always? 

A. [always gave them enough. If they ate what was served 
once and wanted to have more they had it again. 

Q. (By Ald. Barry.) Right here — supposing a pauper came 
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to you after eating dinner or any meal through the day and stated 
to you that he was hungry. What would you do in that case? 

A. There was never a case of that kind, sir. I don’t know how 
I would act. 

@. And there never was any such case? 

A. Never was. 

@. In other words, you gave them sufficient? 

A. Sufficient for any reasonable man to live upon and do a rea- 
sonable share of work. 2 

Q@. (By Ald. Lee.) Well, you don’t mean to say that you don’t 
know how you would act? You know how you would act if a 
complaint of that kind were made to you? 

A. If I thought the man was truthful I would act very well 
indeed, very well. 

@. That is, give him another ration? 

A. Yes, sir. I made itarule that no one should go hungry, 
even if it was a committee of the Board of Aldermen that was 
down there. 

Ald. Ler. — That is right; I agree with you. 

@. (By Mr. Rezp.) Now, what is the rule, Mr. Galvin, at 
Rainsford, — you give them plenty to eat over at Rainsford now? 

A. Yes, sir; have all they can eat. 

Q. Now, Mr. Galvin, I wish you would tell us whether you 
have made any changes in this respect from the time you were 
superintendent at both islands? Do you treat them any better 
now than then? 
I treat them just the same, sir, exactly. 

Well, is the food the same? 

Just the same, sir. 

You have the same quality of meat? 

Yes, the quality of meat is good. 

Now, what is the method of getting these supplies? When 
you want any meat what do you do? 

A. There is a contract made every season for our meats. Then 
the superintendent orders what he wants on certain days, to be 
continued until further orders. 

@. Then the contract is made at the beginning of the year for 
the year? 

Dos Y.28; 810; 

Q. And the prices fixed? 

if VY e8) sir: 

(. And the quality specified and determined? 

A. Yes, sir; that is done by the Commissioners. 

@. And when you want any meat you know where to send for 
it? 

iz 69, bir. 

@. You know what kind you are going to get and what is going 
to be paid for it? 

4. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, if the meat comes and is not up to the specifications, 
what do you do? 

A. I never received any of that kind. During the nearly nine 
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years I have been on both islands I never received a poor parcel 
of meat— never did. 

Q@. (By Ald. Barry.) Right there — what do you mean by 
that? You say you never received any,— you mean that you sent 
it hack because you wouldn’t use it? 

A. No, sir; I wouldn’t use it. I never did. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Well, you know, Mr. Galvin, what kind 
of meat is specified, and you see that you get that kind? 

A. Yes, sir; that is it, and see that I get the number of 
pounds. When it gets there I have the meat weighed there to see 
that it corresponds to a T. 

@. And so it is with all the food, is it? 

A. IJ received a poor lot of fish once, and I didn’t use it. I 
sent it to the pig-pen: That is the only poor lot of fish I ever 
received. 

. Q. You sent that back, did you? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t know it in time, before the boat left, and 
it was at the season of the year when it wouldn’t keep, and so I 
sent it to the pig-pen. 

Q. Didn’t use it? 

A. No, sir; only for the pigs. I considered that using it to 
good advantage. 

@. Now, you buy your fish, meat, potatoes, and everything at 
specified places? 

eX eS, Birt 

@. And of specified quality ? 

A. Well, I have got nothing to do with that; the superinten- 
dent has nothing to do with the potatoes or anything of the kind 
whatever. Those things and the medicine and everything else 
are supplied by the Commissioners. 

Q. Excepting that you see that you get what is good? 

A. That is. it. 

@. Now, when you were at Long Island you had three rooms 
on the top story of the institution building, did you not; the big 
brick building ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

@. Three rooms, and above those rooms was an attic? 

A. A large attic. 

@. And the two wards in the front of the building had some 
method of ventilation, I presume? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did they not? 

tA VOR Bir) 

@. Do you remember how that was? 

A. There were two rooms that were ventilated in the attic, and 
what is now the nursery, I think, had three ventilators going 
through the roof, — two or three, Iam not positive. There were 
two certain that went through the roof. 

@. That is, in what is now used as the nursery? 

A. I think so, sir. 

@. Well, in your time that room was ventilated by at least 
two ventilators ? 
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A. Yes, sir; that went out through the roof. 

@. Went through the ceiling and out through the roof to the 
open air? 

hind CB SIT. 

Q@.. Positive about that? 

A. Iam certain of it, sir; and then the attic was a very large 
one, with numerous windows, and I always had those windows 
open when the weather would permit. 

@. Then you say the two rooms on the front of the building 
also had ventilation through the ceiling? 

A. Those rooms were ventilated; yes, sir. They had ventila- 
tion. 

@. Where did those ventilators go to? 

A. Into the attic. 

Q. And the attic had windows? 

A. The attic had lots of windows, which were opened every day 
when the weather permitted, by my orders. 

@. So if you wanted those windows open it was possible to get 
ventilation to the outside air? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you ordered them opened every day? 

A. Yes, sir; when the weather was suitable. 

@. And they were opened? 

A. Yes, sir; I was always up there to see that my orders were 
carried out; always went through the hospital once or twice a 


day. 
@. Was the hospital up there? 
BA say G85: Silk 


@. And you went up there at Teast once a day? 

A. Once or twice a day. If any complaints were made by the 
inmates to me I would rectify it immediately. 

@. How long did you spend each day over on Long Island? 

A. I left Rainsford Island at half-past six in the morning, got 
there about seven, and then left Long Island about half-past 
three. 

Q. In the afternoon? 

BA so G8 ys BAT 

@. And you had a deputy, I suppose, on Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir; a deputy on Long Island, and a deputy on Rains- 
ford Island. 

@. Well, Mr. Galvin, if anybody should tell you that there 
weren't any ventilators in those rooms when you were superin- 
tendent there, what would you say — that you were mistaken or 
they? 

cc I presume they talk as Ido when they tell a lie. That 
is about as plain as I can put it. I don’t tell a great many. 

(). It isn’t possible, then, that you can be mistaken about 
that? 

A. I am not mistaken about it, sir. 

Q. In 1891, Mr. Galvin, I understand that certain charges 
were made against the management of your island there, of 
something which had been done either at Long or Rainsford 
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Island, before the Commissioners. Do you have any recollec- 
tion of that? 

A. What is that, sir? 

@. Do you have any recollection of any charges being made 
before the Commissioners against your institution down there in 
1891, to which you made a reply? 

A. I think there were some charges made by Mrs. Lincoln, if I 
don’t make a mistake. 

@. Well, you made a reply to them at the time, did you not? 

A. Not-.on that day. Mrs. Lincoln would not allow me to be 
in the presence of the company there, settling these charges, so 
consequently I wasn’t there and didn’t answer the charges until a 
future day. 

@. Well, then you went up before the Commissioners, or you 
were there? 

A. J was there; yes, sir. 

@. On the day Mrs. Lincoln made those charges? 

eh Fes," Sir. 

@. But upon her objection you were excluded ? 

A. I was, sir. ahs 

@. And you were not allowed to listen to those charges at that 
time? 

A. No, sir; I was not. 

@. But subsequently you made a reply to them, did you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then you know what the complaints were and you investi- 
gated them? 

A. I did, sir. : 

@. And you arrived at certain conclusions? 

A. I did, sir; and I guess the Commissioners — Mr. Curtis has 
it in his possession now, my answer, if I don’t make a mistake. 

Q. You did not agree with the facts then as they stated them? 

A. I couldn’t agree with them, because they were all false. 

Q. They were all false and of course you wouldn’t agree with 
them ? 

A. I didn’t agree with them, of course; no, sir. 

@. But in your reply you stated the facts as they were? 

A. As well as I knew how; yes, sir. 

Mr. Reep. — I won’t ask you any more questions about that, 
Mr. Galvin, because the committee have those documents, and I 
believe that at a former hearing they decided that they would take 
the documents for their own information, but would not make them 
public; so that I don’t feel at liberty to ask you any more ques- 
tions about it. We, of course, are willing, Mr. Chairman, to put 
those documents in if the committee want them; but we do not 
wish to make any suggestion that is not perfectly right and 
proper. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, I move that they be put in. 
I move they be put in, if they want it. 

(The committee consulted together, and, finding that at a 
former hearing they had voted not to make the documents public, 
it was decided not to do so for the present.) 
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@. (By Mr. Reep.) Mr. Galvin, do you remember meeting a 

young man named Mr. Brownell? 
I do, sir, very well, indeed. 
Mr. Brownell was a reporter? 
So he said; yes, sir. 
And he came down to your place, didn’t he? 
He did, sir. 
Do you remember when that was, Mr. Galvin? 
I could hardly tell you when it was, sir. 
Well, it was as long ago as 1891, wasn’t it? 

1891 or 1892 — I would not be positive. Iam not positive 
about it. I didn’t make any record of it whatever. 

Q. What paper did Mr. Brownell report for? Do you remem- 
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i I think the ‘* Herald.” 

Q. The Boston ‘* Herald” ? 

A. I think so. 

@. Now, he made certain criticisms of your place down there, 
and it has been said that you met him up in the Commissioners’ 
office and took him to task for advertising his article for Sunday 
in the Saturday papers. Do you remember that? 

A. I don’t recollect ever meeting him at the Commissioners’ 
office. 

@. You don’t recollect meeting him there? 

“ee don:t: no, sit; 

@. But you did meet him on the island? 

A. Yes. sir; and I think I met him at his own office, if I don’t © 
make a mistake. 

@. At his own office? 

A. I think so. 

@. He says your dinner wasn’t good the day he was down 
there. 

A. What day was it? 

@. I don’t recollect what day it was — back in 1891. Do you 
remember any day in 189i when you didn’t have a good dinner 
down there? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. 

Q. For the inmates? 

A. I think I am as well able to judge of a dinner as the gentle- 
man whom you refer to; and in coming down to make an ex- 
amination that day, I think there was no need of it whatever, 
because all his work was done before he came down there. He 
never took a note-book or a pencil out of his pocket while he was 
down there. His report was all made out before he came down 
there, as he spent the night before at Manchester-by-the-Sea. 

@. And he had his report all made out when he went down 
there ? 

aA. {I am satisfied of it, sir. 

@. Do you know what he was doing down there? 

A. He said Mrs. Lincoln invited him down. 

@. And the next day he came down to see you? 

“A. Yes, sir. Excuse me, sir, but I don’t think the man was 
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hardly responsible. The man was love sick. He was in love with 
a beautiful young woman, and was to be married; so I didn’t 
hardly think him responsible. 

@. Well, do you know what he based his statement on about 
the condition of vour building as to cleanliness? 

A. Well, he found time enough to go and upset about a dozen 
beds in the institution; and he came down to me and says: 
‘¢ Everything is in good order, but I think I found a place where 
there was a bug — the marks of where one had been.” Says L: 
‘‘ If I had the privilege of going to your domicile I think I might 
find a live animal there.” 

How many beds did you say he pulled apart? 

About ten or a dozen. 

And he told you that that was all he could find? 

He told me that that was all he could find. 

Nothing except the track ? 

The track ; yes, sir. 

He stated that the bedding was in bad condition. Did he 
any thing to you about that? 

I don’t know what the condition is that the bedding must 
be in to be in a bad condition. We always have taken good care 
of our bed and bedding. 

@. Well, what is the rule, and what was the rule at that time, 
Mr. Galvin, and the practice, in regard to changing the bedding? 

A. Changed every week, sir, regularly. 

@. Then, at that time do you remember any reason why 
the bedding had not been changed — at the time he was down 
there? , 

A. I don’t, sir. We made it a rule to change the bedding once 
a week, regularly. 

@. And you have no reason to believe that that rule was not 
observed, and being observed at the time Mr. Brownell was down 
there ? 

A. No, sir; because I saw to it myself. I go through the 
buildings for it myself. I trust to nobody. I see the work is 
done. 

@. Did you tell him the weather was apne so that you could not 
change the bedding? 

PE NOwAIT.® 1 don’ t think I did. 

Q. You don’t remember anything of that kind? 

A. No, sir. The weather would not interfere with inside work 
so that we could not change the bedding, I think. 

Q@. Did he make any comment upon the cleanliness of the 
building ? 

nf ie He didn’t, sir. 

Q. Not to you? 

A. No, sir; never. 

Q. Did he go over to your house that day? 

A. I would not be positive now whether he did or not; but I 
don’t think he did. 

@ How long would you say he was on the island? 

A. Probably an hour there. 
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Did he come down on the ‘* Bradlee ’’? 

I don’t think he did. No, I don’t think he did, sir. I am 
not certain, but I don’t think he did. 

Well, you don’t think he came on the ‘* Bradlee”? 

No, sir; I don’t think so. 

How did he get there? 

Well, Mrs. Lincoln used to hire a steam-launch sometimes. 
Was she there with him that day? 

She was with him that day; yes, sir. 

Ob! And you think he stayed there about an hour? 

I think so. About-an hour after he got to the island, I 
think. - 

@. Did he go away with Mrs. Lincoln? 

WAS Y es), sir. 

(By Ald. Lee.) Are you positive that this day he was 
there, he was there with Mrs. Lincoln? 

4. VL am,?sir. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) He didn’t write any report while he was 
there ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did anybody come down there afterwards to investigate 
any of the statements that he had made? 

A. Not that I recollect of. 

Q. You don’t recollect it? 

TAsreINO, BIT. 

@. Then you were not able to get the place ready for some- . 
body who was coming down there? 

A. It would not make any difference if I did. The place was 
always the same. 

@. You don’t remember having any such instructions as that? 

A. No, sir; I never did. 

@. Did you have any special notice that anybody was coming? 

Miva, sir, 1 didn't. 

Well, what do you say, Mr. Galvin, as to the gambling at 
Long Island? It has been charged that the inmates of, the institu- 
tion “gambled there. 

A. On wet days we have a large room in the basement where 
they go; and they used to play dominoes. I think dominoes is a 
more simple and better amusement than to give marbles to old 
men, as they have in some of the institutions of the country, as 
I have heard. 

@. Then you provide them with dominoes? 

A. No, they provide themselves; they had them themselves ; 
I didn’t provide them. I think it was better to have the mind 
occupied with something than to sit there smoking all day. 

@. Did you allow prisoners in there from Deer Island? 

A. They had no other place to go on wet days but to mix in 
with the inmates. In fact, the room used to be crowded like as 
if the people were sardines. 

Q. That is what you call the ‘* Loafers’ Hall” ? 

A. That is the ‘* Loafers’ Hall;”’ yes, sir. 

Q. It has been said, Mr. Galvin, that some woman wandered 
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out and died through neglect of the management. Do you 
remember of any woman who wandered off and died? 

A. I do, yes, sir; recollect a woman. 

@. Do you remember the circumstances of the case? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What were they? 

A. It was in the morning; and after the breakfast bell rung 
the inmates began to come down, and she went outside and com- 
mitted suicide. She was absent more that fifteen minutes when 
we heard about it. 

@. Was she a partially demented woman? 

A. She was weak-minded. She had that contemplated for 
some time. 

@). And she wandered out and committed suicide ? 

Apa 085. Si". 

Q@. (By Ald. Barry.) Had she ever attempted it before that? 

A. No, sir; she never did. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) Do you remember a hunch-back boy that 
you had on Long Island? 

a. 1 do, sir: 

@. What kind of a boy was he? 

_ A. Well, he was a poor, emaciated boy. Of course, I had to 
have a carriage for him to wheel himself around in; and when he 
was not able to do that I got a man to wheel him around. He 
was as well taken care of as any other inmate in the building. 

@. What did he tell you about the food? 

A. He never complained. Sometimes he would not be at din- 
ner if we had a fish dinner. He would not go near the table on 
fish aa I believe. 

He didn’t like fish? 

He didn’t like fish. 

Was he much of a talker? 

Yes, sir; he could talk very well. 

Was he a mischievous sort of a boy? 

No, sir; not very. 

Well, he never made any complaint to you about his food 
except that he didn’t like fish ? 

A. That is all the complaint I ever heard. He seemed very 
well. satisfied; and there was some lady here who used to take 
some interest in him and used to get him up to town to stop a 
month at a time, probably. 

Q. Was he allowed to go ina filthy condition, a dirty condi- 
tion? Was he regularly washed and taken care of? 

A. He was as regularly washed and taken care of as the men 
who had to do it themselves. There was just the same care taken 
of him. 

@. Now, it has been said that many things called for by the 
superintendents are denied them by the Commissioners. Do you 
recall any instance when you have been denied things that you 
made requisitions for? 

A. Never — only one. 

@. Do you remember what that was? 
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eae bl U0, Sir. 

@. Will you please tell us what that was? 

A. It was in the spring-time. Long Island is a large territory, 
of course. There isa great quantity of grass there, and I recom: 
mended to the Commissioners to buy a few heifers and put them 
out in the grass there and they would be worth twice as much in 
the fall. ‘The Commissioners did not see fit to do it, and their 
judgment was better than mine, of course; and I didn’t get them. 
That is the only thing I ever failed of getting. 

Q. You wanted to raise ‘some cows, and they would not give 
them to you? 

A. They didn’t give them to me. 

@. Do you remember ever making two requisitions for chamber 
vessels and having them denied you? 

A. Iremember making the requisitions; but they were never 
denied me. 

@. You always got them? 

A. J always got them; yes, sir. 

@. Now, another thing. Something has been said about trees 
that you could not get. Do you remember getting a good trade 
on some trees, Mr. Galvin? 

I think I did: yes, sir. 

Was that during your superintendency of both islands? 

. Yes, sir. 

And do you remember how many trees you got? 

I think about 30,000, if I don’t make a mistake. 

Well, it has heen said that you wanted to get those trees and 
Dr. Jenks would not let you. 

A. Well, I got them and planted them out. 

@. You planted them out on Long Island? 

mee CS Ril 

@. Now, I want to ask you if those are the trees that we see 
between the new hospital and the old institution building? 

A. Yes, sir; those are the same trees. 

@. I have noticed on Long Island a lot of young trees growing 
there. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And those are the ones? 

A. Those are the trees I bought. I didn’t buy them — the 
Commissioners bought them on my recommendation. ‘They im- 
ported them on my recommendatian. 

@. (By Ald. Barry.) ILunderstood you to say that they im- 
ported them? 

Yes, sir. 

Thirty thousand trees? 

Yes, sir; possibly not quite so many. 

What was the largest kind? 

Well, the elm-trees were, probably, two feet long. ‘They 
are a very slim tree. The Norway spruces were about six inches 
high. That is the way to start trees to grow on that island. 

Then they came shipped to you in boxes? 

Yes, sir. 
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Q@. (By Mr. Reep.) Do you remember when that was, Mr. 
Galvin? 
it NG, Ladonses 


Adjourned, at 7.01 P.M., to meet on Wednesday, November 
21st, at 4 o’clock P.M. 
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FORTY-FOURTH HEARING. 


Wepnespay, November 21, 189. 


The committee met at four o’clock P.M. in the Council Chamber, 
Chairman Hattstram in the chair. 


JOHN GALVIN. — Resumed. 


Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Did you have any rules, Mr. Galvin, when 

you were superintendent of Long Island? 

I did, sir. 

And where were those rules? Where did you keep them? 
They were placed in various places through the institution. 
Were they posted up on the walls in plain sight? 

They were posted on the walls in a frame. 

And they were rules signed by yourself, I presume ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you keep them posted all the time that you were super- 
intendent there? 

Did I keep the inmates posted? 

Did you keep the rules posted up in sight? 

I tried as well as I could; and I think I was successful. 
And at Rainsford Island, do you have rules? 

The same rules we have there, sir. 

Is that a copy of your rules, ‘Mr. Galvin? (Holding up a 
set of rules in large type, appended hereto, and marked ‘‘ Exhibit 
S. +P 

A. That is a copy of them, sir, that I have taken from one of 
the frames in the institution. 

@. Then you have them framed? 

A. I have them framed; yes, sir; and I should have had these 
rules puf up some time before that, if it were not that the poor 
people are illiterate. I never saw one of them reading the rules 
while I was there, and I thought, in fact, that they were useless ; 
and I never wanted to see the walls covered with these notices, or 
I would have had those notices printed before I did. This was 
printed September 2, 1892. 

@. Well, something has been said, Mr. Galvin, about prisoners 
working on Long Island. Did you ever employ prisoners there? 
Did you ever have the prisoners at work on Long Island? 

A. I have had prisoners brought over daily by Mr. Gerrish, 
superintendent of Deer Island. When I wanted men I sent over 
for these men, and he always sent them promptly. 

@. What did they do over there? | 

A. They were working on the farm. 

@. They were then working for the city? 

A. They were working for the city. 
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@. And, I presume, that among the prisoners at Deer Island 
there are very often many good mechanics, are there not? 

A. You will find some of the best mechanics in the city among 
them. 

@. And when you needed a carpenter or a painter you were in 
the habit of sending to Deer Island? 

A. Occasionally ; yes, sir. I generally used to have a carpenter 
among my own inmates that was there constantly, and when I 
wanted an additional man, I sent to Mr. Gerrish for him. 

@. And the work which these men did on Long Island was work 
for the city? 

A. Work for the city; yes. sir. 

@. I presume at times it might be possible to get a plumber from 
Deer Island? 

A. Any time I wanted one, sir, I could get him. 

@. Did you ever have occasion to send there for a plumber? 

A. Frequently. 

@. During your superintendency at Long Island some new 
buildings were erected there, were there not? 

A. There were, sir. There was a new hospital. 

@. And do you remember. who built that hospital ? 

A. McNeil Brothers, I guess, or McNeil. I don’t know whether 
it was McNeil Brothers or McNeil. 

@. Well, McNeil was the contractor? 

A. He was the contractor ; yes, sir. 

@. And he brought his men there with him, I presume? 

A. He did, sir. 

@. Now, Mr. Galvin, I want to know if you ever sent to Deer 
Island to get prisoners to work for Mr. McNeil on that building? 

A. I never did, sir. 

@. Did you ever know of any prisoners working there under 
Mr. McNeil? 

A. I know he had a hod-carrier — I think he had a man who 
used to mix the mortar, but whether he had any more than that 
I don’t know. 

@. Do you know whether he paid him ? 

A. I think he did, sir. 

Q@. Did any of your inmates cease to be inmates and go to 
work for Mr. McNeil? 

A. There was one of my men, a carpenter, who worked for 
Mr. McNeil. He came to me and asked for the privilege to earn 
a few dollars, and I told him he might, that he might go to Mr. 
MeNeil; but before leaving I told him that if he boarded at the 
institution I would charge him for his board and return it to the 
Commission, which I did. 

Q. Now, then, before he did any work for the contractor, he 
ceased to be an inmate of the institution and worked for pay, and 
paid his board? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever tell any one, Mr. Galvin, that you got prisoners 
over there to work for the contractors, and that you had to do it 
— that you had been ordered to do it, and had to do it? 
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A. I never told that to a human being thai I recollect of. 

@. And it was not a fact that you ever did anything of the 
kind? 

A. Nothing of the kind, sir. 

@. And you never told anybody that you got prisoners over 
there and that you did it on your own responsibility, without con- 
sulting anybody, did you? 

A. I don’t hardly understand that, Mr. Reed. 

@. It has been said here that you sent over to Deer Island and 
got prisoners to work for the contractors — that they came over 
there, and then you let the contractors use them? 

A. I never sent for prisoners to work for the contractors. 

@. And then it has been said, further, that when you were 
questioned about that you said you did it on your own responsi- 
bility ? 

A. That is not correct, sir. 

@. Something has been said, also, about the sanitary condi- 
tion of the institution on Long Island during your term as super- 
intendent there. I would like to ask you, Mr. Galvin, what the 
condition was as to cleanliness ? 

A. I considered it perfect at that time. 

Mr. Branpets. — What was that question? 

Mr. Reep. — I asked him about the condition of the institution 
as to cleanliness. 

Mr. Branpeis. — Which institution ? 

Mr. Rrepv.— The institution at Long Island, where he was 
superintendent. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) It has also been testified here, that two 
privy vaults out in the fields were all that the inmates were 
allowed to use? 

A. That is a very wrong assertion, sir. They are used for the 
men who work on the farm, prisoners and inmates who work on 
the farm, and nobody else; and they were put there during the 
time when the building was going on. 

@. They were erected there, then, by the builders? 

A. By the builders; yes, sir. 

Q. For the use of their men? 

ay Ven. Sir. 

@. Now, what was the provision in the institution itself as to 
water-closets. 

A. I think there are eight or nine places; at least that. More 
too, I should say. 

@. ‘The inmates were allowed to use those places? 

A. They were gotten up for them, of course, and they used 
them. 

@. That is what they were there for? 

fs Fen a eer Ne 

@. Do you remember, Mr. Galvin, how many water-closets 
there were at each end of the main building? 

A. At the west end, I think there were three or four; and I 
don’t seem to recollect what was on the east end. But I know we 
had plenty of water-closets there, plenty of them. 
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@. And were the inmates forbidden to use them ? 

A. Never. Allow me, sir, a moment to correct myself. Prob- 
ably they might for five or six hours at one time when we were 
short of water, and not more than five or six hours, because at 
the time we were short of water I had men fetch up water in pails 
and flush out the water-closets regularly. 

Well, you don’t remember exactly how many yeu had? 

I said there were nine, but there were more than that. 
Were there as many as twenty when you left the island? 

I hardly think so. 

You don’t think there were as many as that? 

I hardly think there were twenty, sir. 

Now, when you were there, did you ever sell any milk? 

I think I have sold a few quarts to a German that was down 
there, for his family — I think I did. 

@. Well, at the time that you sold that milk, did you have 
plenty left? 

A. We had plenty for the inmates — plenty. 

The Cuarrman. — You can sit down, Mr. Galvin, if you prefer. 

The Wirness. — Thank you, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) You never sold any milk, Mr.. Galvin, 
when the selling of the milk would make a shortage in the milk 
that was left for the inmates, did you? 

A. Never did, sir — never. 

@. I understood you to say that the food which is furnished to 
the inmates is the same now that it was when you were superin- 
tendent at both islands? 

A. Just the same, sir. 

@. And that the inmates are as well satisfied now at your 
island, Rainsford Island, as they were when you were superin- 
tendent of both islands? 

A. Equally as well; and to satisfy you on that, sir, I will show 
you this paper, which you can look at, if you please. (Holding 
up along paper.) There is no discontent in regard to food there, 
or anything else that I know of. The court of justice I guess, 
will testify to that. 

@. Well, what is this, Mr. Galvin? 

A. I will read it, sir. (Reading :) 


S ROLOLOLE 


RAINSFORD IsLanp, Boston Hargsor, November, 19, 1894. 

The undersigned, inmates of the institution at Rainsford Island, consider it 
their duty to respond to the charges made by Mrs. Alice Lincoln, viz.: that 
the food was insufficient; that the soup was of an inferior quality, and that 
the institution was in a filthy condition. We desire to state that we have al- 
ways received a plenteous supply of good food, and that the soup has always 
been excellent. Also, that under the care of the present superintendent, 
cleanliness in all the departments of the institution and in the clothing and 
persons of the inmates has been the unvarying rule. 


On the day before yesterday, gentlemen, on account of the as- 
sertions that were made by Mrs. Lincoln, I announced at the din- 
ner-table that if there were any of them dissatisfied with the food 
they got or the treatment they received, to come and sign a paper ; 
and that those who were in favor of the treatment they received, I 
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asked them to come out in the office, and that was done (point- 
ing to the petition), gentlemen, in three-quarters of an hour. I 
could have had more names to it, gentlemen, just as easy as that. 
Here are the witnesses, because quite a number of them are not 
able to write. The witnesses are Annie Adams, matron; Mrs. 
Catherine A. Dacey, matron, and Ann J. Wilson, matron. And 
here is the name of a most reliable man ——- Mr. Charles A. Dever, 
the resident physician. He testifies to that fact. 

@. (By Mr. Branpvets.) What was the date of that? 
A. The date of this paper, do you say? 
Q. Yes, sir. 
A. This was November 19. 
Q 
A 


1894? 
. 1894. 
Mr. Branpets. — November 19, 1894 —the day before yester- 
day 


Mr. Reep. —I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpers.) Mr. Galvin, you were not appointed 
superintendent of Long and Rainsford islands by the present 
Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions ? 

A. I was not, sir. 

@. Your appointment antedated their own creation as a Board, 
didn’t it? 

Aa yt : 

@. You were appointed before that Board was created ? 

A. I was. 

. And you stayed there from the time of your appointment 
until March, 1893, when Mr. Cogswell was put in charge at Long 
Island? . 

A. That is correct, sir — the 8th of March, 1893. 

@. And Dr. Cogswell took the place then? 

ie AY GS. Slits 

@. And the Commissioners then relieved you of the duty of at- 
tending to the two institutions, and enabled you to confine your 
attention to Rainsford Island alone? 

A. Correct, sir; yes, sir. 

@. You stated yesterday how Rafnsford Island was managed 
by you, and you stated that Long Island had been managed by 
you in precisely the same way in reference to the care.of the 
inmates and the food and other things. That is correct, isn’t it? 

A. That is correct; yes, sir. 

@. That is, as you manage Rainsford Island now, so you 
managed both of them? 

A. Just the same — not a particle of difference ; not a particle. 

@. Now, you have had at Rainsford Island from time to time 
visits from the visitors to the Public Institutions — Mrs. Evans 
and the others? 

A. 1 did;'sir. 

@. You know that they submitted, in accordance with law, a 
final report under date of April 30, 1894, on all of the institutions? 
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A. I am aware of it, sir. 

@. Yes. You have read what they said in that report in regard 
to Rainsford Island? 

A. I read, I think, the most part of it; yes, sir. 

@. Do you remember on page 32 of that report they say in re- 
gard to Rainsford Island: 


The place is clean, and growing plants in the windows, and a large pet 
cat curled up upon a bed, give a touch of cheerfulness to the otherwise dreary 
wards. The inmates seem contented and attached to their superintendent, 
and no complaints of any kind were heard. 


You remember that passage? 

A. I remember that, sir. 

Q. Is that true? 

A. I have every reason to think so. 

@. You had frequent conferences with one or more of these 
visitors, didn’t you? 

A. I did for a brief period. I have had very little conversation 
with either of them. 

@. Well, occasionally you did have? 

A. Occasionally; yes, sir, of course. 

(@. And they were at the island, of course, at times? 

A. They were. 

(). And they were given permission to examine everything that 
was there? 

Az‘¢ Mesa sire 

Q. Nothing was prepared for them? Nothing was put in better 
order when they came than usual? 

A. That is correct. 

@. And you hadn’t in any way deterred or instructed the in- 
mates to say differently in any way from what they always felt? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. On the contrary, you told them to state just what they felt? 

A. I told them that now was the time to make any complaints, 
and J said, ‘‘ If any of you are too bashful to make them while I 
am here, I will leave the room.” 

And they laughed at the idea of any complaint against you? 
That is correct, sir. 

Did you have any complaint to make against the visitors ? 
You have never heard that I did, sir? 

I never heard that you did; no, sir. 

No, sir. 

Have you any to make against them? 

A. If I had reason to, sir, I would, but I have never had much 
reason to find fault. I was glad to see their pleasant faces down 
there when they came, and I showed them everything that I 
could. 

@. Did they interfere with your management of the institution? 

As UNOS BATS 

@. Did they create any insubordination down there, or injure 
the discipline? 

A. It may be good policy to have such a Board, but I think 
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the fewer visits that are made by such a Board to an institution 
the better the institution will be, and the better the discipline. 

@. Did they do anything in your institution to create insubor- 
dination or to injure the discipline? 

A. They did nothing, sir. 

@. They had no evil effect ? 

A. Not any more than this, that if there was a woman there 
that I found to be a little cranky, she used to threaten, Mrs. 
Lincoln with me. 

@. Oh, but the visitors, the Board of Visitors, I mean? 

A. Oh, the visitors — never found any fault with them at all.” 

@. And you have no fault to find with them in any way? 

A. No, sir; but I think that if the management is left to the 
Commissioners, or even to a single-headed Commission, I think 
the institution would be run better. 

Mr. Ritry. — Isn’t it a single-headed Commission now? 

The Witness. — I don’t know whether it is or not. I have 
recognized three Commissioners, always. 

@. Now, you remember in the same report of 1894, that so far 
as your institution is concerned, the only other recommendation 
which is made was that free passes be abolished in special cases, 
and that every influence be used to prevent the inmates from avail- 
ing themselves of frequent discharges and readmissions. That is 
a matter with which you, personally, have nothing to do at all? 
It is wholly a matter of management by the Commissioners? 

A. The Commissioners never interfered about these people 
going out on leave of absence, as we call it. They come down 
there as inmates; and my rule is that, except they show some 
good cause for getting out before that time, tbey shall go out after 
the expiration of a month; and I give them a pass, and they can 
come back in ten days without getting a pass from the Commis- 
sioners or whoever it is that gives it to them up here. 

@. Then you agree with the visitors that the greatest care 
should be used in regard to it? 

A. I don’t think it can be avoided in many respects. If an 
inmate has a sick relative it would be very unnatural for me to 
deprive them of the chance to see them. 

@. But you were careful not to allow them to go unless there 
was some good reason? 

A. I was careful not to allow them to go unless there was some 
good reason, or until the expiration of the month. 

Q. Just as the visitors recommended? 

wis SY es: 

Q. So, in that you are in entire sympathy with the visitors. 

A. Yes, sir; that is a fact. 

‘Q. Well, now, you said that you never heard any complaints in 
regard to food, and that you made it your practice to go at the 
time of the meals regularly into the dining-room to see how things 
were served there, to see that they were properly served, and that 
the men had enough to eat, and where you could detect at once if 
there was any ground of complaint. ‘That is true, isn’t it? 

A. That is true with one exception, which I neglected to 
mention last night. 
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Q. Yes. 

A. There was a woman there by the name of Susan Gallagher 
who complained of the chowder she had there. She complained to 
Mrs. Lincoln, and one of the inmates told me that she was making 
the complaint, and I went as near as possible to Mrs. Lincoln 
thinking she would speak to me about it. She never did so, and 
J announced from the table the following day that if any of the 
inmates ever received a bad chowder there at the institution since 
I came there to say so, and every one responded no; and [I dis- 
charged that woman immediately. ‘That is the only time I ever 
heard any fault found with the subsistence there. 

Q. What I meant to ask was, whether you did, as a matter of 
fact, make it your business to go daily into the dining-room and 
to inspect this matter of food, personally, yourself? 

A. I did, sir, every day. 

@. And not only in the dining-room, but you also made it your 
business, did you not, to inspect the food as it. was sent to the 
island? 

Yes, sir, I did; and had it weighed. 

And you had it weighed? 

Yes, sir. 

So as to determine the quality and the quantity of the food? 
Yes, sir. 

In order that there might be nothing wrong? 

Correct, sir. 

And you sent back what wasn’t good? 

I never had occasion to send back anything in the way of 
subsistence, except one batch of fish. 

@. That is the only time? But you gave it your personal 
vigilance? 

A. Yes, sir; I always used to and I do it now. 

@. And you deem it to be necessary for the proper conduct of 
the institution ? 

A. I think any superintendent ought to do the same thing. 
You may talk all you are a mind to about the management of 
these institutions, but I don’t consider that the Commissioners 
are one particle to blame for all these complaints that have been 
made. If there are any complaints to make, it rests with the 
superintendent to burden them. Mr. Jenks is the man whom I 
suppose you referred to a minute ago by your remark in regard to 
a single head. Dr. Jenks told me repeatedly that if there was any 
poor meat or anything else that came to that institution, to return 
it inmediately ; but I never had any occasion to return it, because 
the meat was always good. That was the orders from Dr. Jenks, 
though. ‘ 

@. Now, you said also, Mr. Galvin, that when you were there, © 
there was no difficulty with the ventilation of this upper room, be- 
cause you used to go once or twice a day and see to it yourself, 
that it was properly ventilated? 

A. I did, sir. | 

(). And you believed that to be your duty? 

A. It is the duty ofany superintendent, I consider. 
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@. Then you also said that you had no difficulty in getting 
the men to work? 

A. I never had. 

@. Did you suffer any from insubordination or want of disci- 
pline? 


A. Never. 

@. Were the men insolent to you? 

A. Never. 

@. Did they refuse to obey your orders? 

A. Never. 

@. And that was true during the whole time that your were 


superintendent? 

During my superintendency, that was true. 

Of both Long Island and Rainsford Island? 

Mes yesir: 

How did you treat these women and men? 

Well, I think you have got a little tact? 

Thank you, sir. 

As well as [ have. I think you would treat them just about 
as wellas Ido. It requires a little tact, a good deal of tact, to 
manage those people properly. It is not the man’s ability, but it 
wants a sympathy between the superintendent and the inmates. 

@. Did you ever observe any lack of sympathy between your- 
sel! and them? 

A. I never did, sir. 

@. You had occasion at times to speak to the men in a body, 
didn’t you — on one occasion at least ? 

What was the business? 

When you introduced your successor? 

I did, sir. 

How did you address them then? 

Sir? 

How did you address them then? 

I addressed them as I ought to. It doesn’t deprive a man 
of any thing to address them as gentlemen. I called them gentle- 
men. They always acted that way, and I treated them that way, 
which I thought was my duty. 

@. And after you got through Dr. Cogswell addressed them ; 
and how did he address them? 

A. He can answer that himself. 

@. Didn’t he say in substance: ‘ I will not address you as 
gentlemen, because you are not gentlemen.” 

A. I will not say anything in regard to Dr. Cogswell. He can 
answer that question himself, if he ever comes on the stand. I 
gave youwhat I said. . 

@. And you decline to say what Dr. Cogswell said, and in 
what manner he addressed the men at that time ? 

A. Well, vou will learn it at a later period. 

Q@. Now, Mr. Galvin, these men were always contented when 
you were at their head? 

A. I thought so. 

@. And they always bad sufficient food during the time that 
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you were at their head, and made no complaints. Now, if it 
should turn out that after you went away and Dr. Cogswell was 
in charge they complained, to what do you attribute that fact? 

A. I have nothing to do or say aboutit. I speak during the 
time that I was there, and no more. 

Q. Well, if you should find, Mr. Galvin, that while you were 
there these upper rooms were ventilated, because they had your 
daily supervision in regard to the opening of the windows, and 
that after you left and Dr. Cogswell came in charge they were not 
opened at all, and that there was complaint about lack of venti- 
lation, to what would you attribute the charge? 

A. I don’t know anything about it, sir. They are conducting 
the institution without my superintendency. ‘They have got a 
better one there. 

@. Well, now, if you should find that while you were there the 
men worked voluntarily, that they followed and obeyed your 
requests, and were courteous, and that after you left they were in- 
solent and showed insubordination and refused to work when 
Dr. Cogswell told them to, to what would you ascribe that change? 

A. I think if they received the same treatment I gave them, 
there would be no trouble. | 

@. Well, now, Mr. Galvin, you stated that at no time had the 


Commissioners refused to comply —— perhaps before I ask you 
about that, I had better ask you this question: You knew Mr. 
McCaffrey ? 


A. I knew him after he came down there to Long Island as a 
deputy — not before. 

@. And you have spoken of Mr. McCaffrey, of his ability in 
in the discharge of his duties? 

A. When did I speak about it? 

Q. To the visitors. To Mrs. Evans. 

A. I don’t recollect it. I may have, but I don’t seem to recol- 
lect it. , 

@. Don’t you recollect speaking to her about the ability and 
qualifications of Mr. McCaffrey ? 

A. I might have, but I don’t recollect it. 

@. Don’t you remember telling her what you thought of his 
ability and qualifications? 

A. No, sir; but I will answer you now, Mr. Brandeis, that he 
performed his duties to my entire satisfaction during the time that 
I was there. I found him a good man. What he was afterwards, 
I cannot account for. | 

@. While you were there did you discover in Mr. McCaffrey 
any qualities which would lead you to suspect him in any way? 

A. For what? 

@. As to his truthfulness ? 

A. Never saw any reason why I should think so. 

@. Did you ever observe anything lacking in the faithful per- 
formance of his duties? 

A. Never, sir. 

@. Did you find him intelligent and efficient ? 

A, \I did;-sir: 
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@. You also expressed to Mrs. Evans your opinion in regard 
to Dr. Parker, whom you had occasion to observe from time to 
time ? 

A. Well, I don’t recollect the conversation. I might have said 
something about Dr. Parker if the thing was brought before me. 

@. Well, it was brought to your attention ? 

A. I might have, but I am getting old and my memory is not 
so good as it was fifty years ago, and I don’t remember saying 
anything about it. 

@. What was your opinion in regard to him? 

A. In what way? 

@. As to his ability? As to his qualifications for the position? 

A. I think for a young man he is possessed of a great amount 
of ability, as far as I have seen of him. 

@. And did he appear to be faithful in the discharge of his 
duties? 

A. I thought so. 

@. Beg your pardon? 

A. I thought so. 

Q. He has occasion to come, also, to Rainsford Island now and 
then? 

A. He has, sir. 

@. And in the performance of his duties there, how has he 
appeared ? 

A. He gave entire satisfaction. 

@. Have you ever observed anything in Dr. Parker which 
would lead you to suspect his statements? 

A. I never did, sir, — never did. 

The Cuairman. — If you prefer, you can sit down any time. 

The Wirness. — Thank you, sir; thank you. 

@. Now, Mr. Galvin, you stated that you received from the 
Board ,of Commissioners everything that you asked for except 
some heifers ? 

A. I did, sir. 

@. Do you mean by that to say that you received everything 
promptly that you asked for? 

A. I didn’t say promptly. 

@. Well, how promptly did you receive things? 

A. Well, we call for requisitions twice a month — the 15th and 
the 1st. If I called for a thing on a requisition on the 15th, they 
are delivered before the 1st, as a general thing. If they were not, 
then I renewed my requisition for the Ist of the month; and if 
they didn’t come I called for them again; and most generally they 
are furnished. 

@. Now, in regard to the things required for the proper 
management of the institution, did you mean to imply in the 
statement that you had obtained everything that you asked for? 
Did you mean to make any exceptions of any kind except the 
heifers ? 

A. I don’t make any exceptions at all, sir. 

@. And all the recommendations you made from time to time 
in regard to things needed for the proper administration and 
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equipment of the institution were complied with by the Commis- 
sioners ? | 

A. What does Mr. Brandeis mean by ‘* equipment ” ? 

@. I mean the things that you need in every way for the proper 
care of the paupers and the proper administration of the business ? 

A. Yes, sir; I got everything that was needed in the way of 
clothing, subsistence, and medicine — everything, sir. 

@. Well, excepting, or in addition to, clothing, subsistence, 
and medicine, did you get everything you asked for? 

A. What is there? 

Q. Well, attendants — and buildings. 

A. Well, I have got a peculiar method of running an institu- 
tion. I don’t know whether it is a good one or not; but I know 
it is an economical.one. When inmates come down there sick, 
they are taken care of until they get well; and after they get well 
these inmates are made to work and earn their board — every one 
that is in the institution—and I have always found that they 
were just as willing to work as these people whom you hire; and, 
to-morrow, for plain nurses give me the nurse which is cured 
down there instead of a nurse that you could get for $10 or $12 a 
month up here. . 

@. Well, I asked you, not for your opinion in regard to nurses, 
but in regard to whether you had received all you asked for in the 
way of equipment and buildings and nurses and attendants ? 

A. I don’t know that I ever asked for any nurses or matrons. 
I don’t recollect it. I may have, but I don’t recollect it. 

@. Well, was there anything in the way of economical and pro- 
ductive management of the place which you asked for and did not 
get — anything that you seemed to think was necessary ? 

A. I said I got everything I called for. 

@. And your recommendations were all acted upon, were they ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, in 1889, in your report submitted December 31, 1889, 
which was the first report that you submitted to the Commis- 
sioners, you speak of the condition of the island; and with a 
view to its economical administration you say: 


I would recommend the putting up of some greenhouses for the raising of 
plants and flowers for the Boston market; by so doing the old men could be 
kept employed in winter; the work would not be laborious, and their labor 
would be profitable. 


Was that recommendation of yours ever acted upon? 

It was not a requisition. 

I didn’t ask you in regard to a requisition. 

I think you did, Mr. Brandeis, if I didn’t make a mistake. 
‘* Recommendation ” was the language I used. 

Well, I didn’t understand you properly if that was the case. 
Your recommendations were not acted upon? 

That was my recommendation at that time, sir. 

Was it acted upon? 

No, it was not. 

It was not? 
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A. No, sir. 

Ald. Lre. — That is, he didn’t get them; but you don’t know 
whether or not they were acted upon. 

Mr. BranpveErs. — Not acted upon favorably. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, that would be a matter for the City Council 
to determine, not for the Commissioners. 

Mr. Branpeis. — The City Council or the Commissioners. 

Ald. Ler. — No; they could not do it unless it was included in 
the amount allowed them after they had submitted their estimates. 

@. (By Mr. Branpets.) Now, you also say in that report: 
‘*T would also advocate the raising of small fruits, such as straw- 
berries, raspberries, currants, etc.” 

A.” That was in the general recommendation ; yes, sir. 

But was that done ? 

That wasn’t done. 

That wasn’t done at all? 

No, sir. 

Then, that, also, you have not obtained? 

No; but it doesn’t amount to the ordering of a thing on a 
requi tisition, by any means. 

Q). Then, perhaps, we haven’t understood each other. 

A. No, aes that is it. 

@. Then you say in this same report: ‘‘ The land is excellent, 
and capable of yielding very large crops by proper cultivation.” 
And then you go on from year to year recommending proper cul- 
tivation there. You didn’t get it, did you? 

A. What was the proper cultivation,‘any more than what Mr. 
Brandeis said a few moments ago? 

Fertilizing the land. Wasn’t that a pretty important thing? 
Well, they do cultivate the land to a considerable extent. 
Fertilizing the land you thought was necessary ? 

Every farmer does it, I think: 

You didn’t get the manure you wanted, did you? 

I didn’t call for it, did 1? 

Well, let us see. That was 1889, when you first made that 
suggestion. Now, let us see what you said afterwards. Now, in 
the ‘reports dated December 31, 1890, on page 108 of the Com- 
missioners’ report, you say : 
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The land on this farm is excellent, but previous to the city getting pos- 
session of it, did not receive proper care, as it was cultivated without being 
fertilized to any extent. Consequently its condition is poor, and in order to 
put this land in a proper state for cultivation, I would recommend procuring 
the manure of a stable in the city of abont one hundred horses, and have it 
sent down by a lighter. By so doing, good crops can be obtained. 


@. Do you remember now that you did recommend that? 

A. I remember that, sir. 

@. Then you did recommend it? 

A. Well, I thought you were discussing the care of the in- 
mates, and not the farm. 

Q. Well, we are talking about the manure. Do you remember 
whether that was the last time you had occasion to recommend 
that? 
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A. No, I don’t think so. There were more. 

Q. Well, let us see whether it was or not, because we are on 
the question of economy now. Here, under date of December 31, 
1891 —this is third appeal — you say: 


There is no reason why, with sufficient labor and proper care, this island 
should not repay a large percentage of the present cost of maintenance. At 
the time of its purchase by the city of Boston, the land was in an impover- 
ished condition, and it still requires a large amount of fertilizer to make it 
fully productive. By permitting the raising of small fruits, plants, and 
flowers for the market, a considerable sum would doubtless be realized. 


You still insist upon that as the economical and proper 
management of the place, in spite of the treatment which your 
recommendations had received? 

A. Some people wouldn’t call that economy, would they? 

@. Didn’t you consider it so? 

A. Well, I am only one individual; but the Commissioners, I 
suppose, thought otherwise. 

Q@. But you still insisted upon that, didn’t you? 

A. J insisted; but three heads are better than one, sir. 

@. Now, let us see whether you didn’t continue to insist upon 
it. Let us see what you said the next time. This is under date 
of February 1, 1898, just before your valedictory. You there 
say: 


I should recommend that some method be adopted for procuring a more 
liberal supply of manure for this island, as our facilities are not sufficient 
to procure enough fertilizers to feed this hungry land. 


So that you adhered to that view until the end? 

A. So it appears, sir; so it appears. 

@. And your idea in renewing that recommendation was with 
a view to economy. ‘That is true, isn’t it? 

A, That is true; yes, sir. 

@. Well, that is not the only recommendation that you made 
with a view to economy ? 

A. There may be more — probably there are. 

@. You made some more recommendations in regard to the 
economical management of the place? 

A. Do you call that economy? ‘The Commission, as I said be- 
fore, didn’t call it economy. 

@. Well, it is economical, isn’t it, to get the best value you can 
out of land and pay the cost of maintenance? 

A. We'l, the Commissioners thought different. 

@. Well, why did you insist after they had refused? You are 
not so obstinate as all that? 

A. Iam pretty obstinate when I set out. 
But you think now that you were wrong? 
No, sir —I beg your pardon. 
You think you were right, still? 
I think I am right, sir. 
That recommendation that you put in four consecutive re- 
ports you think is right? 
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A. That didn’t make it wrong, did it? 

). No, sir; I agree with you, fully. Now, there was another 
thing that you wanted with a view to economy down there. Yon 
remember that you thought the swill and the slops from the build- 
ings could be profitably used, and be made to bring in some return 
eg the keeping of pigs down there? 

Well, they do keep pigs, and always did. 

Well, you wanted a piggery, didn’t you? 

Yes, I called for a piggery there. 

Well, what became of that recommendation that you made? 
We kept the pigs, but we didn’t get the piggery. 

Well, why did you ask for a piggery ? 

Sir? 

Why did you ask for a piggery? 

To have room for the hogs — that was all. 

What? 

To make room for the hogs — Sihat is all. 

And to be able to take care of the number that you ought 
to have? 

A. And to be able to take care of them; yes. 

That wasn’t a luxury? 

No, sir. 

There is economy in that? 

There is economy in that, I think. 

Now, let us see how your recommendation fared with the 
Commissioners. On December 31, 1889, you made your first 
report to the Commissioners, in which you say, ‘+A piggery is 
also very much required.” That was in 1889. In 1890 you 
repeat the statement, and say, ‘‘'The most important additions 
needed for the coming year are a new barn and a piggery.” You 
didn’t bring anything about by that recommendation? 

A. I guess they got a new barn, didn’t they? 

@. I don’t think they got it then. I guess they got it later. 

A. They got a new barn. 

@. Then, December 31, 1891, you again say, ‘‘ I would recom- 
mend the building of a new piggery on Long Island and coal- 
sheds on each island.” ‘That was in 1891. February 1, 1893, in 
your next report, you still persevere in this assertion. 

A. Oh, I am a very persevering man when I undertake to do 
anything. 

@. And you then said, ‘*I would again call your attention to 
the necessity of having a coal-shed on “Long Island, also a pig- 
gery.” That was the Teport for the year 1892. Now, strangely 
enough, although you and Dr. Cogswell differ in most respects, you 
seem to agree in this thing. Dr. ‘Cogswell, in his report submitted 
February 1, 1894, says: ‘** If we had the building, we could keep 
200 or more hogs, without much, if any, expense to the city.” 
That is the same idea that you have expressed previously ? 

A. I didn’t say the number that [I could keep. 

@. But it was the same general idea? 

PY OB. “Slr. 

@. And in this respect you and he were in harmony? 
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A. I don’t think you could raise as many as that. 

@). How many do you think? 

A. Iam not going to give my opinion on it. 

@. So, there was another class of recommendations which you 
made to the Commissioners in regard to the economical manage- 
ment of the place which the Commissioners did not act upon fayor- 
ably. Now, you also asked for some coal-sheds. ‘That was with 
a view to economy, wasn’t it? 

A. It was for the protection of the coal. Whether it was econ- 
omy or not may be a question. ; 

@. But you made that with a view to economy, didn’t you? 

A. I don’t know what you call it. 

@). Well, did you propose to protect it for a luxury, or for 
beauty, or what? 

A. I don’t;/know. When I was a young man it was very sel- 
dom that you would see coal covered; and whether it is economy 
now to keep it covered or not is a question to be decided. 

@. You wanted it because you thought it was more economical ? 

A. That was my single opinion. 

@. That was the reason you asked for it? 

AP Yea. e Sit. 

@. Do you remember when you first asked for it? 

A. AND, Sit, Oso: 

@. Well, we will go back to the report of 1890. You there 
made a very valuable. report, in which you said that you wanted 
‘©a coal-shed for the back or south wharf.” You didn’t get that, 
did you? 

AING ; ‘Sir: 

@. But you persevered, and in 1891, you again say, ‘* I would 
recommend the building of . . . coal-sheds on each island.” 
That was also with a view to economy ; and in 1892 — 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me for interrupting, but what is the 
use of taking up the time of the committee with this sort of cross- 
examination, when a perusal of the reports of the Commissioners 
who show that the Commissioners also united with the recom- 
mendation made by Mr. Galvin, and the City Government struck 
those items out? What is the use of wasting time. 

Mr. Branvers. — Well, we will endeavor not to waste time, sir, 
but we will call attention to what we think is necessary. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I have called your attention to that fact. 

@. (By Mr. Branpers.) In 1898, Mr. Galvin, you again 
repeated that ——- didn’t you —calling attention to the necessity of 
having a coal-shed on Long Island? 

LAs Sy BS) Sirs 

@. And here is another thing on which you and Dr. Cogswell 
have united. 

A. I beg pardon, sir, I never spoke to Dr. Cogswell about it. 

@. No, but your opinion in the matter is one of the few 
things upon which both of you agree. ‘* A coal-shed would save 
much more than the annual interest on the cost.’ ‘That is true, 
isn’t it? 

A. I don’t know, sir. I couldn’t test that. 
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Q. You think it is true? 

A. No, I never tested it so as to state it for truth. 

@. Well, now, who were your physicians down there while you 
were in charge? 

A. Well, we had a number of them. 

@. Yes, who were they? 

A. I don’t know as I can call them all by name now. 

Q. Dr. McLaughlin was one? 

A. Dr. McLaughlin was one, Dr. Harkins was another, and we 
had a Dr. Shea there —he was another. 

@. Was he the physician in charge or was he assistant? 

A. Dr. McLaughlin was the head physician. 

@. And Dr. Harkins was head physician? 

A. He was after Dr. McLaughlin. 

Q. Yes, and Dr. Holmes? 

A. Dr. Holmes, of course. 

(). He was the head physician? 

fA. Yes; sir. 

@. And what was the general character of the physicians 
whom you had under you there? 

al. I called it good. 

@. Did they faithfully perform their duties? 

A. I think so. 

@. Did they seem to be intelligent and efficient men? 

A. I think so. One of them was called to administer at the 
State Prison there. That isa pretty good recommendation for 
him — Dr. McLaughlin, I consider him as nice a young man as 
there is in the city of Boston to-day. 

And able in his profession ? 

And able in his profession, sir. 

Diligent? 

Diligent. 

Intelligent? 

In every way, sir. 

And was that true also of the others? 

Which of the others ? 

Dr. Holmes and Dr. Harkins. 

Dr. Holmes couldn’t begin to compare with Dr. McLaugh- 
lin. Dr. Harkins is as good a practical young man as you will get 
in Boston. 

@. That is, Dr. Harkins and Dr. McLaughlin stand out pre- 
eminently as the physicians of the island ? 

A. I call them celebrated doctors, for young men. 

@. And they are men in whose opinions you personally had 
great confidence? 

zi. Yes, sir; I had every confidence in them. 

@. And I presume in matters relating to the hospital, you de- 
ferred to them, not being a medical man yourself? 

A. Always, sir, always. 

@. And you practically regarded them as heads of the hospital ? 

A. Always, sir. I went through the hospital, as I stated last 
night, and if there was any complaint to make I heard it and went 
immediately to the doctors and it was rectified. 
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@. Now, you said something about this building which bad 
been used last summer for a children’s hospital under Dr. Ernst. 
That was the same building that had formerly been used as a hos- 
pital on the island ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What was the occasion of referring to tbat building yester- 
day and the use to which it had been put? 

A. I didn’t refer to it? 

@. Well, what did you understand was the occasion for refer- 
ring to it? 

A. I understood ndthines only answered the question that was 
put to me. 

@. Well, you answered that the condition of it and the building 
itself had been highly complimented by Dr. Ernst, the eminent 
bacteriologist ? 

A. It was; yes, sir. 

@. And did you infer anything from that fact with reference to 
questions that had been considered in the past, the sufficiency of 
the building ? 

A. He thought that the building was as good as he could 
obtain anywhere for the purpose that he wanted it for. 

@. Yes; well did you mean by that, by answering those ques- 
tions, to imply that the criticisms which Mrs. Lincoln and some 
others had passed upon the building as a hospital building were 
unfounded ? 

A. I don’t understand what criticism was made by Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

@. Well, Mrs. Lincoln did complain in times past, you know, 
that the hospital accommodations were entirely insufficient there, 
didn’t she? 

A. In what respect? 

Q. Well, insufficient for all purposes for a pauper hospital for 
Boston? 

A. They were well taken care of there as I thought. 

@. And the building was proper? 

A. I don’t think they made any complaints to Mrs. Lincoln. 

@. But I didn’t ask you whether they made complaints to her 
or not. 

A. If there was reason to find fault I think they would find 
fault to Mrs. Lincoln. 

@. But your physicians found fault before Mrs. Lincoln ever 
appeared on the scene, didn’t they? 

A. What about? 

@. About that hospital down there. 

A. Let us hear what they said. 

(). I asked you whetber they did not? 

A. My memory don’t serve me right. It is now before you 
and you can read it, and then I will answer. 

@. Well, all right. You can have it. This is Dr. McLaughlin’s 
statement in the report for 1889, the first report which you sub- 
mitted to these Commissioners : 
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It is remarkable that a building which was a small-pox hospital fifty-seven 
years ago, and which since then has undergone no material improvement, 
should up to the present time be the only hospital connected with our pauper 
institutions. 


I recollect that, sir. 

You recollect that? 

Nes Sli 

And that was true, wasn’t it? 

Yes, sir; that was true. 

So that you didn’t blame Mrs. Lincoln for complaining 

afterwards that nothing had been done about the thing that your 

physician, Dr. McLaughlin, thought was a disgrace to the city, did 
ou? 

_ A. I don’t see why Mrs. Lincoln complained any more than 

any other visitor that comes there. I don’t think she has any 

more privilege. 

@. Well, don’t you think every good citizen of Boston is in- 
terested to see that the institutions are the best. places of the kind 
in the world? 

A. There are many good ladies who come down there and no 
criticisms are made of any of the buildings down there except 
by Mrs. Lincoln. 

@. Well, do you think Dr. McLaughlin was wrong? 

A. In what respect? 

@. In this complaint, this expression of surprise? 

A. I didn’t say so. 

@. But you seem to find fault that Mrs. Lincoln or any other 
person should go down and find fault with the building ? 

A. Is her opinion worth any more than any other individual’s ? 

Q. Well, if her opinion coincided with Dr. McLaughlin’s, you 
would think it was entitled to some respect, wouldn’t you? 

A. I always respect her opinion, sir, always. It is not a 
modern hospital, of course. It was not expected to be, by any 
means ; but I think to-day, sir, the Commissioners of Public Insti- 
tutions will show you as good a hospital or hospitals as you will 
find in any otber part of the country. 

@. Well, what they complain of and what was complained of 
back in 1889, 1890, and 1891, was this thing down there, wasn’t 
it? 

A. I don’t see as the Commissioners or the superintendent had 
anything to do about that. 

@. I am not asking you that question, but am asking you if 
that is not what'was complained of at the time? Mr. Brownell 
complained of it, too, didn’t he? 

A. Well, as J said last night, he wasn’t hardly responsible. 

@. Well, he did it, didn’t he — happened to strike it by a mere 
coincident? 

A. Well, he is as nearly right there as about finding vermin 
about the institution. 

@. You think he was wrong, then, in his complaints about the 
hospital ? ; 

A. Oh, I give him his opinion ; that is all. 
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@. What do you give Dr. McLaughlin? 
. J guess you have got the opinion of Dr. McLaughlin before 


@. Well, he said this very thing, didn’t he? 

A. What very thing? 

(. That the building was a disgrace as a hospital ? 

A. Well, if you had no other building what could you do, sup- 
posing it was such a place? 

Ald. Barry. —JI would like to say a word right here, Mr. 
Brandeis. The Commissioners, of course you know, always stipu- 
lated in the report that they ought to have these things done, as 
the City Hospital has, for nearly ten years. 

Mr. Branveis. — Yes, sir. 

Ald. Barry. — They have done the same thing, and it is only 
in the last two years that the City Hospital people have got what 
they have been asking for, and it was only because they did’t have 
the finances to do it with. 


Mr. Branpers. — I fully appreciate and I see, Mr. Alderman, 
that you do not apprehend the purpose of my question. 

Ald. Barry. — I am only anxious to get through the investiga- 
tion. 


Mr. Branpers. — I know, but you are anxious also to get the 
real facts, and I will tell you the purpose of the question. 

Mr. Rreep. — The question ought not to go back to the old 
building. 

Ald. Barry. — I think every member of the committee under- 
stands that that building was not a fit building at that time to be 
used. We feel that way about it. 

Mr. Branpeis. — I am not trying to blame the government, be- 
cause if the building had not been thought unfit they would not 
have appropriated a large sum for another. I am fully aware of 
that fact. But I believe this witness, under the guidance of coun- 
sel, has made a statement which I do not believe he will insist 
upon — that Mr. Brownell’s and Mrs. Lincoln’s statements were 
groundiess. | 

Mr. Reep. — I don’t think he said anything of the kind. 

Mr. Branpetis. — [ think he did. 

The Witness. —I beg your pardon, sir. With regard to Mr. 
Brownell, I think he made statements entirely uncalled for and 
which he had no reason to make. He searched as much as he 
could to find some vermin in that institution and failed to do so, 
and finally, after doing all he could, upsetting a dozen beds, as he 
said, he could not find the sign of a vermin only in one place, 
where he thought he found the tracks of a bug. Now, if you will 
go into the best hotel in Boston, you gentlemen or ladies who are 
in the habit of travelling, you will find “bugs sometimes in the best 
hotels. 

Mr. Rirey.— Big bugs. 

@. (By Mr. Branpvets.) I hope not. 

A. I think so—in the best hotels in Boston, as good hotels as 
we have got. 

@. I hope not, but, Mr. Galvin, what I am endeavoring to 
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direct my attention to is to ascertain whether you meant to imply 
that Mrs. Lincoln’s criticisms were groundless ? 

A. No, I have more respect for Mrs. Lincoln than to think that 
anything she says is groundless. Mrs. Lincoln is a lady I have 
great respect for, sir, and I never should be here sir, to-night, only 
for the statement Mrs. Lincoln made in regard to the filth and the 
inmates not getting enough food. I should never have appeared 
here as a witness but for that. 

@. But you quite admit that Mrs. Lincoln’s statements in re- 
gard to various defects and needs of the institution, other than 
that which you have just spoken of, are well founded ? 

A. Mrs. Lincoln is a lady possessed of a great deal of judg- 
ment and I would give a good deal for her judgment. I would 
say that, sir; but probably she is as liable to make mistakes as 
other ladies. 

@. Or men? 

A. Yes, sir; very true, sir — very true. 

@. Well, now, you not only credit very highly her judgment — 

A, I do, sir. 

@. But you also know that she has made a special investigation 
and study of this particular problem, hasn’t she? 

A. It appears so. 

@. In connection with these institutions? 

A. It appears she has, sir. 

@. Well, you know she was there frequently herself? 

A. Well, I think she has a perfect right to, and I will give 
you my reason for it. 

@. Go ahead. 

A. Mrs. Lincoln keeps a number of houses to let. Mrs. Lin- 
coln is a thorough business woman and she demands her rent in 
advance; and as soon as these poor people are not able to pay the 
rents in advance she is condescending enough to send them to the 
poor-house, and, consequently, she goes to see them there. 

(). You mean she comes to see the people there? 

A. I think she is interested in that way, sir, as much as any 
other. That is my impression. I may be wrong. 

@. I guess you are wrong. 

A. Iam sorry if Iam, sir. Now, let me ask you — 

@. If I testify later, I will be happy to answer questions, but 
now you are answering my questions. Now, will you tell me some 
of the poor people whom Mrs. Lincoln turned out of her tenement- 
houses? 

I didn’t say she turned out any. 
Well, didn’t you mean to imply it? 
Had to leave —I don’t know whether she put them out or 
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Name one? 

I will name one, if it is any satisfaction to you, sir. 

Who is it? 

The lady mentioned here last night. 

Can you tell me the facts in regard to that? 

I can’t tell you the facts, but I think it was admitted by 
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Mrs. Lincoln that the lady was a tenant of hers for years. And 
as soon as she wasn’t able to pay her rent in advance she had to 
get another residence somewhere else and Mrs. Lincoln took her 
to the poor-house. 

@. You know about that? 

A. I received her at Austin Farm, through Mrs. Lincoln. 

Q@. (By Ald. Barry.) How do you know that she was a 
tenant? 

A. She was a tenant, as Mrs. Lincoln admitted herself, and a 
nephew of hers is at Rainsford Island now, and he was a tenant 
also of hers. 

@. (By Mr. Branpers.) Now, Mr. Galvin, do you want this 
committee to believe that in your opinion Mrs. Lincoln’s interest 
in the institutions on Long Island and Rainsford Island is for any 
such reason as you have alleged? 

A. I don’t know that it is so. 

@. What do you think of Mrs. Lincoln’s interest in those in- 
stitutions? | 

A. I don’t know what her reasons are, I say that for one, and 
I don’t change it. 

@. What? 

A. What I have said. 

@. You think she is interested in those institutions because she 
wants to see them bettered, don’t you? E 

A. I don’t think she can make them any better by doing what 
she is doing. 

@. Why not? 

A. Because the less hatred is aroused in regard to taking care 
of the institutions the better they will be taken care of 

@. Iasked you if some things would be done if she didn’t call 
attention to them? 

A. Would be done just the same if she didn’t call attention to 
them. 

@. Did you call attention to them? 

A. To what? 

@. Do you think it is desirable to have fire-escapes at Rains- 
ford Island? 

A. Well, it may be desirable. 

@. Well, is it? Do you have any doubt about it? 

A. It is desirable to have fire-escapes on all buildings, I sup- 

ose. 

@. And they have put them down on Rainsford Island recently, 
haven’t they? 

A. You say so. 

Well, you know whether they have or not? 

You say they did. 

Well, is it a fact? 

Yes, it is a fact. 

When were they put there? 

Oh, within a year, some of them. 

Yes, and you have had charge of Rainsford Island how 
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A. About six years. 

@. Did you ever recommend those fire-escapes at Rainsford 
Island? 

A. I did not; did want a fire-escape at Long Island. 

Q. I am asking now about Rainsford Island, which has been 
under your charge. You didn’t recommend that? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What did the Fire Commissioners or their agent who went 
down there say about the necessity of fire-escapes at Rainsford 
Island? 

A. Said it was required. © 

@. Was that all — ‘‘required” ? Didn’the speak rather 
strongly on the subject? 

A. I guess so. 

@. What did he say? 

A. I don’t recollect now. 

@. He spoke in the strongest possible terms, didn’t he, as to 
the necessity of that, and upon receiving his report did not the 
mayor immediately order the fire-escapes put in? 

A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

@. And that was complied with in every respect? 

A. Yes, sir —I think so. 

Q. Now, I ask you if Mrs. Lincoln hadn’t been nrging those 
fire-escapes, the necessity of which.you have ignored, in the 
papers for years and to the Commissioners ? 

A. How do you know I ignored them? 

@. You say you never recommended them? 

A. I never did. 

@. Then you ignored them, didn’t you? 

vi Rg GU e 

@. Now, hasn’t Mrs. Lincoln urged the necessity of good 
nursing and more attendance down there? 

I suppose she has. 

Was she right? 

And she recommended trained nurses. 

Was she right? 

No. 

That is a matter of the hospital, is it? 

Yes, sir, of the hospital? 

And you go by what your physicians say ? 

At her suggestion we had trained nurses at Austin Farm, 
and when you get one trained nurse you have to have two to wait 
upon them. 

@. Now, let us see what your physicians say, for whom you 
have so much respect? 

A. In favor of it—TI understand that. 

@. You have said that you have a great deal of respect for the 
physicians who have been at the head of the hospital? 

A. IT have. 

@. Now, take the first one, Dr. McLaughlin? 

A. That is correct. 

This is addressed to you, in the report of 1888: 
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You may have remarked, also, how, oftentimes, since the establishment of 
our institution, there was a difficulty connected with the obtaining of capable 
hospital attendants to perform the work we wish them to do, so many aged 
and feeble are there here. An efficient corps of nurses or attendants, trained 
to intelligently perform the work connected with the care of the sick, is an 
object we earnestly look forward to seeing obtained. As it is.now, our only 
available nurses are compelled to perform both day and night duty. 


Do you remember that? 

xc WipH Bre boy 

@. Now, see whether you remember this, in the report of 
December 31, 1891. ‘This is by the other eminent physician, Dr. 
Harkins: — . 

‘¢ Again, [ would recommend the appointment of several female 
nurses, whose compensation might be necessarily small on account 
of the instruction which they would receive and the benefit which 
they would derive from their experience and instruction in the care 
of both male and female patients. .A woman can accomplish much 
more than a man in caring for the sick.” 

Now, Mr. Galvin, that statement, which was made by Dr. 
Harkins, was repeating and reaffirming what Dr. McLaughlin had 
said two years before, and‘also made to you, too, wasn’t it? 

A. What is that? 

@. That statement was made directly to you before that time? 

A. Yes; that is correct, sir. 

@. When was it made to you? 

A. You have got the date there. 

Q. When was it? 

A. I don’t recollect the date of it now. You have got it there. 

Q@. Now, I will ask you if this was not what was said : 


| SEPTEMBER lI, 1891. 
Mr. Joun Garvin, Supt. : . 


Dear Sir: Inview of the large number of patients now being treated in 
the Hospital Departments (the largest number at this season of year since 
the establishment of the Institution), and on account of the nature of the 
work to be performed, I would respectfully recommend an increase in the 
corps of attendants, as follows: 

(1.) Another female attendant in the women’s ward at Long Island. 
There are at present sixty-one woman in this ward, too many by far to be 
properly cared for by one attendant. 

(2.) Another male attendant in the men’s wards at Long Island, where at 
present our attendant is responsible for ninety-seven (97) patients. 

(3.) A cook, whose sole duty shall be to attend to the diets for the Hospital 
Department. This work is now being done very satisfactorily by inmates. 

(4.) A female night attendant at the Rainsford Island Hospital. It is 
necessary that the attendants here perform both day and night duty, and this, 
we cannot in reason expect them to do. 

(5.) A female day attendant at the Infirmary, so called, at Rainsford 
Island. Here the attendant is obliged, in addition to her duties in caring for 
the sick, to take care of the laundry, and three institution dormitories 
besides. 

(6.) A female night attendant at the Infirmary. At present there is no 
paid attendant or watchman on Rainsford Island who is responsible after 
8 P.M. 

(7.) I would also suggest the propriety of appointing some one a ‘‘ special 
policeman” on Long Island. Occasions, by no means few, have arisen where 
the physicians and deputy have been obliged to do police duty. 
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These suggestions are made with the fullest,faith in those who now perform 
their duties in the Hospital Department. 


Respectfully yours, 
DaniEL S. Harkins. 


Well, now, this cry for more nurses which Dr. McLaughlin 
and Dr. Harkins made, both publicly and privately, to you, was 
just in accord with what Mrs. Lincoln afterwards urged, wasn’t it? 

A. I think; so yes. 

Q. Yes. 

A. J think so. ; 

@. So that Mrs. Lincoln in urging this improvement in the 
hospital was simply corroborating and reénforcing the appeals 
which were made to you and to the Commissioners and to the city 
authorities, whoever they might be, which the eminent physicians 
who had had charge of those institutions at first originated. 
That is true, is it not? 

A. Did Dr. Harkins have any motive for that but for the 
benefit of the inmates? 

@. Well, no, I suppose not, from the high recommendation 
which you gave him a few moments ago? 

A. I gave him a high recommendation, and I know him 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Rreep. —- What is the date of that? 

Mr. Branpets. — September 30, 1891. 

The Witness. — At that time Dr. Harkins was trying to get 
to be superintendant at Long Island, and that was his motive for 
calling attention to these things. 

@. (By Mr. Branpeis.) Oh, that is it. 

A. There is, I guess, as many as thirty-seven officers now on 
- Long Island. When I had both islands I had about twenty; and 
I don’t believe there were as many complaints then as there are 
to-day, and that the inmates were as well taken care of then as 
they are now. 

@. That may be due to the lack of efficiency of the present 
superintendent as compared with his predecessor ? 

A. I don’t throw any blame on him, sir, not at all. 

@. But you admit, Mr. Galvin, that although Dr. Harkins 
never became superintendent of Long Island, these various recom- 
mendations which he and afterwards Mrs. Lincoln made were 
adopted by the Commissioners ? 

A. Dr. Harkins, I think, had as much help as he needed there 
by the inmates. That is my impression, and I put the question 
to him frequently. 

Q. Well, but now we are talking about a case where Dr. Har- 
kins was not superintendent, because Dr. Harkins was not super- 
intendent at Long Island and Dr. Cogswell was, and these various 
recommendations which Mrs. Lincoln, echoing Dr. McLaughlin 
and Dr. Harkins, made, seem to have been adopted by the Com- 
mission ? 

A. So it appears, yes, sir; so it appears. 

@. And apparently the Commissioners agreed with Mrs. Lincoln 
and Dr. McLaughlin and Dr Harkins? 
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A. Very likely; yes, sir. 

@. So you would not impute any lack of judgment to Mrs. 
Lincoln in following the lead of your physicians in asking for 
these things ? 

A. Notatall. I never found fault with Mrs. Lincoln’s judg- 
ment, at all, sir. | 

@. Now, Dr. Harkins asked for other things, didn’t he — for 
instance, for an apothecary, so that medicines might be. put up by 
some one who was skilled in the art? 

A. He had one. 

@. He asked for one first and he got one, didn’t he? 

A. Yes, he did, sir. 

@. Yes. And so in that respect the complaints or the requests 
for ithprovement, however you care to name them, were heeded? 

a. Yes. 

Q@. Well, there were other things that Mrs. Lincoln asked for 
that were granted, weren’t they, by the Commissioner? 

A. Probably there were; yes. 

@. Yes. Mrs. Lincoln called attention to the crying need of a 
separate room for the dying, didn’t she? 

A. That is correct; yes, ‘sir. 

@. She was the first person to call attention to that? 

A. I think she was; yes, sir. 

Q. And the Commissioners thought well of her recommendation, 
didn’t they. ‘ 

Yes; it was granted, wasn’t it? 

So she did some good there, didn’t she? 

Yes; it was oranted, sir. 

I mean she did some good, didn’t she? 

Probably she did in that respect. 

- Well, Mrs. Lincoin also called attention to the importance 
of benches outside on which the inmates could sit down and take 
some fresh air, and that request was granted, wasn’t it? The 
Commissioners thought well of it and recommended it, didn’t they? 
Mrs. Lincoln also urged that there be screens to protect the 
women when they were bathing from the general view. ‘That 
recommendation, also, was acted upon, wasn’t it? 

A. There were screens there without a recommendation, before 
she recommended it. 

Q. There were? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. There were some new ones, however, after she recom- 
mended it? 

A. Oh, there were more screens after that, but they were there 
before that... 

@. Then Mrs. Lincoln also recommended that there should be 
some more comfortable chairs ? 

A. Yes; and she procured them. 

@. Yes, and afterwards the Commissioners followed her kind 
example and procured some at Long Island, of the same kind ? 

A. I don’t know whether she did or not. 

@. At all events, she did get some there, didn’t she? Well, 
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you spoke of a drum for the vermin having been procured for the 
hospital, didn’t you? 


A. When, last night? 

@. You spoke of it last night, yes. 

A. I don’t recollect of it. 

@. A drum for destroying vermin — you remember that? 

A. Last night? 

@. Well, yesterday. 

A. I don’t recollect it. 

@. Well, but it was procured, wasn’t it? ‘There was a drum 
for the vermin on each island procured? 

A. Yes, sir. 


@. And that was procured after Mrs. Lincoln called attention 
to the necessity for it? 

A. I don’t know as it was done through her calling for it. 

@. Well, it was done after she called for it? 

A. It was done. 

@. She called attention to it, didn’t she? So far as you know 
she was the first that called attention to that necessity ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

 Q. Who ealled attention to it before 

A. No matter. I don’t think she was the first. 

@. Well, even if she wasn’t the first, evidently the previous 
call for attention to the subject was not successful in eliciting that 
article ? 

A. The drums were received and put in order. 

@. Received after she called attention to it? 

A. Not before, no. 

@. Yes, that is it. Well, the need of an ambulance was also 
- called to their attention, wasn’t it, by Mrs. Lincoln? 

A. It was called, by somebody. 

@. Yes, and that was afterwards procured, wasn’t it? 

A. It was, yes. 

@. And the advantage of having a watch clock, an electric 
clock by which it could be determined whether the night watch 
had been properly kept; that was also called to the attention? 

A. That was called and it was supplied. 

@. Yes, there was another instance. These things were not 
called attention to by you? 

No, sir; not by any means. 

Only by Mrs. Lincoln? 

And I don’t want the credit of it, either. 

But they were all improvements, weren’t they ? 

I suppose so. 

So you admit that Mrs. Lincoln has contributed somewhat 
to the amelioration of the condition of the inmates of those in- 
stitutions? 

A. Oh, I won’t say much on that subject. 


ehebes 
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Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Mr. Galvin, I want to ask you one or two 
questions. How long was Mr. McCaffrey with you as deputy on 
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Long Island? About six weeks, wasn’t it— a month or six 
weeks? . 

A. About that; yes, sir. 

@. He came there about a month or six weeks before you left 
the island? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then your entire experience with him as deputy was only 
about that time? 

A. That is all, sir. 

(). A month or six weeks? 

A. That was all. 

@. And Dr. Parker was not the physician at Long Island while 
you were superintendent of both islands, was he? 

A. No, sir, he was not. 

@. He came there after you went to Rainsford Island? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what acquaintance you have had with Dr. Parker has 
been since you have been superintendent of Rainsford Island 
alone? 

A. That was it, sir. 

@. I suppose he frequently comes over to your island? 

A. Frequently comes there to relieve the other doctor. 

Q. Frequently comes there to relieve Dr. Dever when Dr. Dever 
goes away? 

Ain 1 CS, Sir. 

@. And it is through that contact with him that you have be- 
come acquainted with him ? 

A. Yes, sir; nothing else. 

Q. So you never served on Long islana with him? 

ai. No, sir; never did. 

@. And McCaffrey served with you about a month or six 
weeks? 

A. Yes, sir: 

@. Now, of course, you don’t claim for anybody else that the 
Rainsford Island Hospital was anything like the new hospital now 
in use on Long Island? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

@. But what you testified to here before was this, was it not, 
that for a summer hospital for children, when the doors could be 
opened, in the summer-time, that building was a good building? 

A. It was good for that purpose ; yes, sir. 

@. And was very satisfactory to the doctors in charge for the 
purpose? 

A. And the sisters — perfectly satisfactory ; yes, sir. 

@. You made no reference to the condition of the hospital pre- 
vious to that time, and you didn’t cluim that it was an ideal hos- 
pital? 

A. Not at all, sir; not by any means, — not at all. 

@. And you knew that the hospital wasn’t satisfactory, and that 
the Commissioners had repeatedly asked for money to build a new 
hospital ? 

A. Yes, sir; I was well aware of that. 
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@. You have spoken of a fire-escape on Rainsford Island? 

ee ORS 

Q. Yes, or rather Mr. Brandeis has. I assume that you refer 
to the fire-escape which has recently been built at the end of the 
wooden building called the White House? 

A. Yes, sir 

@. Now, that is the only fire-escape that has been built there 
recently, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir, that is the only one. 

@. And that consists of a plank stairway on the outside of the 
building, does it not? 


A. That is it, sir. 

@. And it is only a few steps in height, is it not? 
A. Probably about ten, I think. 

Q. Not more than ten? 

A. Not more than ten; no, sir. 

@. And it is on the end of the building — it sits on the hill? 
wie Y €8;“8ir. 

Q. The old white house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What you called the Old White House? 

Bias, Yen, sir 

es 


And one end of that white house touches the sloping ground 

n front of your residence ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. There a few wooden steps have been built so that the old 
ladies can get out from the second story ? 

A.. That is it. 

@. And that is all the fire-escape ? 

A. All that has been built there. 

Q. And that was all the Fire Commissioners recommended ? 

A. That is all, sir. 

@. And you have done exactly what the Fire Commissioners 
recommended ? 

4S Yess sir: 

@. Mr. Brandeis bas called your attention to a communication 
from Mr. Harkins, in 1891. Now, that is the same communication 
which Dr. Harkins submitted to you and which you transmitted to 
the Commissioners of Public Institutions with your disapproval, 
and which was referred to Dr. Newell, by the Board, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

@. So that as far as you were concerned you performed your 
duty in regard to that communication? 

te Yes, sir; I consider so. 

@. And you transmitted it to the proper authorities ? 

(AS ees. Bir: 

@. And what action they have taken upon that has guided you 
since. Now, Mr. Brandeis asked you about the farm. I want to 
ask you a question about the farm. In 1889 you give some results 
frora the operation of that farm, and I want to ask you if this is 
a correct statement which appears in your report of the amount of 
crops raised on Long Island? 
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A. That is correct, — what you see there. 

@. I will read it to you——12 tons oats for fodder, 20 tons 
ensilage for fodder, 25.000 cabbages. 750 bushels  purple- 
top turnips, 500 bushels onions, 2 tons squash, 1,325 bushels 
earrots, 400 bushels parsnips, 87 bushels mangel-wurzels, 12,000 
budding plants for decorating grounds. 23,947 pounds of pork, 
1,364 pounds beef, 25 bushels peas, 17 bushels beans, 75 bushels 
tomatoes, 75 tons hay, 498 bushels ruta-baga turnips, 582 bushels 
potatoes, 230 bushels blood beets. 514 bushels white beets, 2,500 
heads celery, 946 dozen eggs, 56,758 quarts milk? 

A. That is correct, sir. 

@. All that you produced on your farm? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. In 1889? 

Ae 88. 

You seem to have been somewhat of a horticulturalist, Mr. 
(oarre if you didn’t raise strawberries? 

A. Yes, devote a good deal of my time to it. 

@. And succeeded in getting 12,000 nice plants that year? 

rk Sig Bes hee tad hh 

(). I suppose as long as you was superintendent at Long Island 
you continued to get something off the farm? 

A. I endeavored to; yes sir. 

Mr. Branpets. —- Got twenty per cent. more the next year. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) Even if you didn’t raise strawberries on 
the farm. Now, you knew, Mr. Galvin, that you couldn’t build a 
coal-shed, a piggery, nor a barn, unless you had an appropriation 
to do it with, didn’t you? 

As EN OesiT senor the hen-house. 

@. Nor a hen-house. And you knew that the City Council 
must take the first action. You made thé recommendations, and 
when you recommended this piggery you knew that the Commis- 
sioners adopted this recommendation, and inserted in their annual 
estimates an amount for that, also an amount for the barn, and 
you knew also that they were not given by the City Council? 

Ain eas sir: 

(). And that is the reason you didn’t do those things? 

A. That I understand, sir, thoroughly. 

@. And the same is true in regard to a coal-shed. Were there 
any instances during your administration when you have neglected 
or refused to expend an appropriation made by the City Govern- 
ment for new buildings or anything of that kind? 

A. Not that I am aware of, sir. 

@. When you got the appropriation you did the business? 

A. The work was carried out. 

(). Now, did they ever send you any manure down there on a 
scow ? 

Yes, I think we got some in a scow. I think so. 
Do you recollect the amounts? 

I don’t recollect the amounts, sir. 

But you know — 

I know we got some. 
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It was put on the place? 

Yes, sir; I know that. 

And that it came there in scows? 

Yes, sir. 

You must also have had a good deal yourself on the place? 
We made a good deal there; yes, sir. 

Raising so much beef and pork? 

And collecting seaweed around the. beach there — giving us 
che vance to make manure there. 

Then you did collect all the seaweed ? 

Yes, sir; and made manure out of it. 

Well, did you have any phosphates, anything of that kind? 
Yes, sir. 

That was supplied by the Commission ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, do you remember how many tons, or how much of 


hOhOLOKO 
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ouenenes 


that? 

A. We had several tons, I couldn’t tell you how many, but 
several tons of it. 

@. Then you had several tons? 

Pine eS, Sif. 

@. And what you recommended was something especially for 
the culture of strawberries. Now, Mr. Galvin, during your 
farming operations there, did you depreciate the land? Was it 
any worse when you left it than when you took it? 

A. No, I think it was some better. 

— Q. You think that on the whole you improved the farm? 

A. I thought so, yes. 


REcROSS—EXAMINATION. 


Mr. Branpvets. — Mr. Galvin, did you ask the Commissioners 
to be relieved from the burden of the care of Long Island? Did 
that change of your duties from both islands to Rainsford Island 
rest with you? 

A. Is that required for me to answer? 

Mr. Reep. — Not unless the committee say so. 

The CuarrmMan. — The Chair does not see how that question 
enters into the case. 

Mr. Branpets. —I don’t want to compel Mr. Galvin to answer 
a question that would be embarrassing, but after I state to the 
committee why it bears on the case, Mr. Galvin can use his own 
judgment. 

The Witness. — Well, I decline to answer, sir, except it comes 
from a court of justice, sir. 

Mr. Branpeis. — We have seen from this witness, taken to- 
gether with other testimony, that the relief of Mr. Galvin from 
those duties has not certainly improved the conditlon, and I 
presume it has resulted, as’ Mr. Galvin says, in a very consider- 
able increase in expenditure. J wanted to see — | 

Mr. Reep. — That isn’t so. Mr. Galvin simply says he does 
not know anything about the facts. 
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Mr. Branpets.’:— Oh, yes, he does. 

Mr. Reep. — He has testified in regard to the facts in his time. 

Mr. Branpets. — Oh, yes, Mr. Galvin has stated that although 
they have twenty-seven officers there, or whatever the number 
may be, largely in excess of what was there when he was there, 
that he is convinced that the management is not better, certainly 
is not more satisfactory, than it was in bis day. 

Mr. Reep. — Well, do you claim it is any better now? 

Mr. Branpets. — I claim it is very much worse, except in cer- 
tain particulars, in which the visitors and Mrs. Lincoln have caused 
it to be improved. 

(). Now, Mr. Galvin, your salary is the same as it was when 
you were at the head of both institutions ? 

A. Itis, sir; yes, sir. 

Q. And the salary of your chief physician is the same as his 
salary was when he attended both institutions ? 

A. At Long Island. 

@. The amount is equal to the amount received when he attended 
both, isn’t it? 

A. The salary is about the same, yes. 

Mr. Courris. — The physician gets $200 more. 

Mr. BranpeEis. — You mean Dr. Dever? 

Mr. Cortis. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Branpeis. —' Than the physician used to get when he had 
both islands? 

The Witness. — He didn’t have both islands. He wasn’t resi- 
dent physician. 

@. (By-Mr. Branpets.) Well, you’ were talking about the 
food. ‘There was testimony here that during the last year it was 
found that the pudding had been mixed in the sink, something 
which has since been remedied. Was that the way in which the 
pudding was made in your day at Long Island? 

I don’t think so. 

Well, you know whether it was not? 

I am satisfied. 

Satisfled that it was not? 

That it was not. 

. There was more or less testimony there with regard to the 
isolation of syphilitic patients. Were you of the opinion that 
they should be carefully isolated? 

A. Yes, sir. I hope to live to see the day that there will be a 
provision for that purpose, or a city hospital for that purpose. I 
think there is nothing needed to-day in the city of Boston so bad 
as that very thing. 

@. Then you agree with the complaints that have been made 
here that there has been insufficient isolation? 

A. I agree with that as much as any man in Boston. I have 
seen more than I ever expected to and I never want to see so much 
again. ‘They are not fit to be with other inmates — not by any 
means. 

(). Therefore this testimony given here by Dr. Parker and 
others in regard to the necessity for that isolation which does not. 
exist at Long Island you entirely agree with? 
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A. J entirely agree with that, sir.’ 

@. There was some criticism here also in regard to the bringing 
together upon Long Island of men and women, it being plain that 
it was impossible in that intermixture of. men and women of that 
class to preserve decency. Were you of that opinion also? 

A. The men and women on Long Island, do you mean? 

@. Yes; that was a criticism which I dare say you may have 
noticed was made in the earlier part of the case? 

A. It is pretty hard to stop drinking, and [ think it will have 
about the same effect with that. It will be just as hard to stop 
that as it is drinking. That is my impression. 

@. You believe it, therefore, to be a mistake to bring them to- 
gether upon the same island ? 

A. I think there will ay some difficulty there. There is no 
doubt of it. 

@. And in that you agree, then, with the criticisms which were 
made in the earlier testimony ? 

A. I forget about the criticism, but that is my opinion. 

@. Mr. Curtis asked you in regard to 

Mr. Curtis. — I beg your pardon, Mr. Brandeis. 

Mr. Branpets. — I beg your pardon— Mr. Reed. 

Q@. Mr. Reed asked you in regard to the provisions for extin- 
guishing fires. I believe no mention was made about the fire-ex- 
tinguishers? 

A: Not mentioned before now; no, sir. 

@. They have been recent. 

Mr. Reep. —I didn’t ask him about that. 

@. (By Mr. Branpets.) They have recently been put in, 
haven’t they? 

A. I think within a year; yes, sir. 

Q. In pursuance of recommendations that have been made? 

A, Within a year. 

@. And on this complaint — that there were no proper means 
of putting out fires. You said something about putting up the 
rules at the institution. Now, quite a number of those who 
signed here (referring to document already introduced) have 
signed their own names, haven’t they? 

Very few that you will see there. 

Well, they are not very few are they? 

That have signed their own names? 

Yes — quite a number, aren’t they? 

I shouldn’t consider so. 

Well, you say that a good many of the paupers are illiterate, 
a good many of them also are able to read and write, aren’t they? 
A. Some of them are, yes. 

@. Yes, and some of them are used to keeping the records, 
aren’t they, for the institution — not only can read and write but 
have that degree of education? 

A. No, sir; not on Rainsford Island. 

@. Well, it has been so in the past, hasn’t it? 

A. There might be one —it takes one to keep the accounts. 
That doesn’t take a great many. 
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@. But. the hospital records are more difficult to keep, they 
were kept by an inmate, weren’t they ?. 

A. Where —at Rainsford Island ? 

@. Yes, in Dr. Harkins’ time. 

A. I think Dr. Harkins kept his own record there of the hos- 
pital doings. 

@. Well, don’t you know of inmates keeping the records, or 
was that only Long Island? 

A. No, sir; not at the hospital on Rainsford Island. 

@. Well, on Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir; some inmates employed there to keep the records 

of the hospital. 

*  Q. Yes; those people could read, and the rules would have 
been good for them, anvhow. Well, you had those rules printed, 
did you, or were they printed by the Commission? 

A. I had them printed through the order of the Commission. 

@. And you put them up as soon as they were printed? 

vw. Yes, :sir. 

@. As soon as you were directed to do so? 

A. I put them up as soon as they were printed. I didn’t wait 
for any orders to put them up. 

@. And they were up during your time? 

A. They were up from 1891. 

Q. And then, if they were not up afterwards it was a lack of — 

A. I can’t account for that. 

@. But it was a change that came when Dr. Cogswell took 
charge of Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir. . 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) Mr. Galvin, have the inmates at Rains- 
ford Island, since you took charge of that island, separate from 
Long Island, increased? Are there more inmates? 

a. I think so. 

Q. Well, about how many? 

A. Seventy-five at least. 

@. About seventy-five more there now thait when you had charge 
of both islands? 

io ea. aBiTx 

REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Reepv.) Mr. Galvin, did you ever give the in- 
mates pudding when you ran Long Island? 

Aas) aid. , 

@. You had beans regularly, didn’t you? 

A. Beans every Sunday. 

@. And where did you soak those beans? 

A. I had a particular vessel for them. 

Q. Where was that? 

A. I gave them to the cook, and there was a particular vessel 
there for that purpose. 

Q. And was that the same place where you washed the meat? 

70 nh sir. 

Q. Where did’you wash the meat, prepare the meat for cook- 

ing? 
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Well, it was washed always, outside in tubs. 

Out-doors ? 

Yes, sir — or down in the basement, rather. 

In the kitchen? 

Down below the kitchen, where we keep the refrigerator. 
(By Ald. Ler.) In the storehouse? 

Might call it a storehouse, such as it is. 
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@. (By Mr. Branpers.) Mr. Galvin, when did you first see 

that report of the Fire Commissioners ? 

I saw it immediately after it came out. 

Where did you get it? 

It was sent down to Rainsford Island. 

By whom? 

I can’t tell you. 

The Board of Visitors sentit to you, didn’t they ? 

I don’t know — I could not tell who sent it. 

Well, how soon after it was sent down to you were the im- 
‘provements made at Rainsford? 

A. It was done immediately. 

@. Yes. Don’t you remember that that was sent to you by 
Mrs. Evans? 

A. It may be, but I don’t recollect it. That may be the 
case, sir. 

@. Although that report had been sent to the Mayor and by the 
Mayor to the “Commissioners two months before it hadn’t reached 
you? 

' A. I don’t know anything about that, sir. 

Q. The first you heard of it was from Mrs. Evans? 

A. I don’t know who it came from. 

@. You don’t have any recollection of that point? 

A. I don’t; not in the least. 

@. Not able to recall any conversation in regard to it? 

A 
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- I could not, sir, I could not — 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Well, you wouldn’t have taken any 
orders from any one of the Board of Visitors verbally, or by any 
written communication, would you? 

A. No; it is not likely. 

Mr. Branpets. -— It is a question of where he got the informa- 
tion — if the Commissioners didn’t send it, if it came to him from 
the Board of Visitors. 

The Witness. — I don’t know where it came from sir; could 
not tell you. 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) Mr. Galvin, Iam not going to examine 
you. 

A. You are very welcome, Mr. Riley. 

Q. I don’t desire to examine you, but I would like to have you 
answer one question, because I think it will aid the committee 
somewhat, in view of your great experience. 

A. I thank you, sir, — [ thank you. 
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_Q. Your great experience in dealing with paupers and your 
success in handling them and in managing them. In view of your 
knowledge of the present superintendent of Long Island, what do 
you say? Is hea fit and proper person for the place? 

The CHarrmMan. — The question is ruled out. 

The Witness. — I can’t answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Rirwey. —I knew when I got up — anticipated what your 
action would be —- and yet it goes to the very heart of the thing. 

— The Cuarrman. — Mr. Curtis asks the question. 

Mr. Ritny.— No, I beg pardon. It is very easy to take a 
hammer and bring it down. I have seen that done before. Now, 
I would like to know what is ruled out? 

The Cuairman. = The Chair is not here to give reasons. ‘The 
Chair has ruled out that question. 

Mr. Rirzny. — Sometimes there are none to give. 

Mr. Rreep. — Now, Mr. Chairman,’I am going to make this sug- 
gestion, that if Mr. Brandeis undertakes the cross-examination of 
a witness he should complete the cross-examination. We may as 
well settle that thing now. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I think the best way for you to settle it is 
to read up on cross-examination. 

Mr. Procror. — We cannot in your large library. 

The Cuarrman. — Does Mr. Reed ask for a ruling on the ques- 
tion? \ 

Mr. Resp. — That is what I asked, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. — It has been ruled out — what more do you 
ask? 

Mr. Reep. —I now say that if Mr. Brandeis cross-examined a 
witness I object to Mr. Riley cross-examining him over again. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I don’t wonder that you object to my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Reep. —I didn’t object to your question. 

Mr. Procror. — Nobody objected, it wasn’t necessary. 

Mr. Ritrey.— The answer to that question would give the key 
to the whole situation. 

The CHarrmMan. — It seems to the Chair that greater progress 
can be made in this matter if one of the counsel should give all 
the cross-examination. Any of the questions which any of the 
other of the counsel desire to have asked, they can ask through 
the counsel during the cross-examination. 

Mr. Branpets.— I think before that is made a ruling of the Chair 
—TI suppose this is a mere expression of opinion — 

Mr. Rreep.— It is rather late now. The Chair has ruled. 

Mr. Branvets.— I understand it to be an expression of opinion. 
I wish to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that this case 
has in the main been conducted in distinct parts. I have not at- 
tended a hearing in regard to any of the institutions except Long 
Island, and I deem myself utterly incompetent to examine witnesses 
on other institutions. 

Ald. Lee — Long and Rainsford. 

M. Branveis.— Rainsford very little. 

Mr. Reep.— This witness has testified in regard to Rainsford. 
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Mr. Branpers.—— Now, I think if the Chair is going to make a 
ruling in the matter he should modify it to allow cross-examina- 
tion of a particular witness who may know things about two in- 
stitutions to be separate. 

Ald. Lee.— As I understand the ruling of the Chair the two 
attorneys here — Mr Proctor and Mr. Reed — couldn’t go to work 
and examine the same witness — that is, if Mr. Reed was con- 
ducting the cross-examination Mr. Reed would have to put the 
questions through him. 

Mr. Branpeis.— That is the ordinary conduct of the court, in 
the ordinary transaction of the business. 

Ald. Lrer.— We are coming down to court rules now, you know. 

Mr. Branpers.-— But I take it that we have, in order to properly 
conduct this exainination, to recognize facts, and the fact is that I 
have had nothing whatever to do with the investigation so far as 
it relates to institutions other than the pauper institutions. Con- 
sequently, not knowing the testimony in the rest of the investiga- 
tion, not knowing the witnesses, not having seen any except in 
that investigation, I could not properly conduct a cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses who had testified in regard to institutions which 
I personally had conducted no examination in regard to. If a 
witness should know in regard to several institutions and I should 
undertake to cross-examine him in reference to Long Island, I 
should not feel like then going on and examining him in regard to 
matters I knew nothing about, prejudicing Mr. Riley’s case. 

Ald. Ler. — As I understand the Chair’s ruling, if there is a 
witness with reference to the South Boston House of Correction, 
Deer Island, or the Charlestown Almshouse, I have no doubt 
that probably Mr. Riley, who has condncted the examination 
there, would be thé proper one to examine the witness. 

Mr. Branpets. — Yes, but one witness might know about two 
things. For instance, we could conceive the possibility of the 
Commissioners themselves going upon the stand. 

Mr. Ritey. — They are lost if they go. 

Mr. Branpers. — I might feel inclined to put a few questions to 
them in regard to Long Island, and Mr. Riley would want to ask 
questions of them in regard to Deer Island. 

Ald. Lomasney. — If I understand aright, Mr. Riley put on 
several witnesses entirely on Long Island, and when he got 
through presenting his witnesses on Long Island they opened up 
on Deer Island. Now, it seems to me a man havipg put on several 
witnesses in regard to an institution, should be allowed to cross- 
examine. 

_ Ald. Lee. — Well, that doesn’t debar him from examining those 
witnexses, but if Mr. Riley should cross-examine a witness, if Mr. 
Brandeis has any questions to put he should ask them through Mr. 
Riley. 

The CHarrman. — The opinion of the Chair is, that counsel hav- 
ing once started in to examine a witness, he should continue the 
cross-examination of that witness until he is done. ‘This does nct 
deprive the other counsel from taking any other witness at any 
other time. But, if we are to permit every counsel who may 
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appear, or may be in this case, to examine a witness, it seems to 
the Chair that we shall make but very little headway. It seems, 
also, to the Chair, that there will be but few questions which the 
examining counsel cannot put to the witness, and those questions, 
it seems to the Chair, can be asked through the counsel examining 
the witness, or cross-examining the witness. 

Mr. Branpets. — I should like to put a case. We are not pass- 
ing now upon any particular precedent, because I understand the 
question Mr. Riley has put is ruled out. It is a question of pro- 
cedure hereafter, and it seems to me we ought to go into that 
with some fulness. Now, conceive the case of one of the Com- 
missioners going upon the stand, and I naturally should wait to 
examine that witness to a greater or less extent in regard to the 
pauper institutions. Now, there has been a great deal of testi- 
mony — far more than in regard to the pauper institutions — 
put in in this case in regard to the penal institutions. ‘The last 
theory in regard to the pauper institutions which I attended, as I 
recollect, was the fourteenth or fifteenth hearing. ‘There had been 
more than forty. The remaining twenty-five relate to hearings 
which had no bearing whatever except indirectly; at least very 
little bearing upon the question of Long Island. Now, I should 
consider it certainly a great wrong to those whom I represent if I 
were not permitted to cross-examine any of the Commissioners or 
any of the officials in regard to Long Island. On the other hand. 
I should consider myself utterly incapable of examining those 
Commissioners in regard to the rest of the case. I know nothing 
about it. J have not-attended the hearings, have not seen the 
witnesses. I have not even up to the present time read the testi- 
mony; to familiarize myself with that case is an impossibility, 
something that I would not assume; and I think it would be a 
great wrong and would prevent a proper presentation of this case 
to compel either Mr. Riley or myself at our peril to determine 
whether one of us or the other should examine a witness though- 
out. It seems to me that the proper rule, if the rule of the 
Court is to be followed in any way — the proper rule that 
should be laid down is this: so far as relates to Long Island, 
so far as relates to matters which were put in by me, I should 
be permitted to examine the witness; if the witness has any testi- 
mony to give with regard to the other institutions, he should. Now, 
if the committee would remember, that undoubtedly have been the 
result if that method of dealing with this whole case had been 
adopted when it was first intimated at the opening. It was said 
at that time that we should hear all of Long Island first and dis- 
pose of Long Island. ‘That is, not by decision, but to dispose of 
all the evidence and argument in regard to Long Island, and then 
that the other institutions should be taken up. If that method 
of proceeding had been followed there would have been no ques- 
tion but that some witnesses might have been examined at differ- 
ent times at different stages of the proceedings, assuming, each 
case, each institution, to be separate. That was not adopted, for 
certain reasons which seem wise to the committee, and we must 
as far as possible assimilate the conditions which would have 
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existed if that method had been adopted. I have considered, 


therefore, that the case of Long Island was entirely distinct from 
the other cases. That was the case in which we happened to 
have a special interest and happened to have special knowledge, 
and therefore it was presented by us, and I feel confident that the 
Chair will realize the impossibility of a proper cross-examination 
by one who is ignorant of facts. If he assumes that it is possi- 
ble for anybody by taking simply the words from somebody else 
to conduct an examination properly, he is mistaken. It requires 
skill, it requires knowledge ; it cannot be done in any such way as 
that, by acting merely as the mouth-piece of anbody else. There 
cannot be a cross-examination at all unless it is done by 4 man 
who knows about it, who has tried and familiarized himself with 
the case. I certainly, so far as Deer Island and other institu- 
tions are concerned, cannot and will not undertake to familiarize 
myself with them sufficiently to cross-examine witnesses. On the 
other hand, I should consider it the greatest hardship if I were 
not allowed to cross-examine a witness relative to Long Island. 
Mr. Ritey. — One other word before you proceed, and then you 
will proceed more understandingly. It seems to me that this a 
merely a tempest ‘in a teapot. The objection of Mr. Reed is 
infantile, and if this committee undertakes to sustain it such a 
ruling would be even more infantile. We are here for the dis- 
covery of facts. Now, no man understands and appreciates the 
skill of Brother Brandeis more than I. And no man will more 
readily acknowledge that when he gets through the cross-examina- 
tion there is very little left for anybody else to develop. But the 
best of us cannot keep all things in mind while examining any- 
body. Something may escape us and I desire to state this to the 
committee, that no matter what vote it passes, no matter what 
ruling it makes or attempts to make, while I am here, and you 


know Iam here for a purpose — when I think that any act or 


question of mine will have a tendency to develop the truth and 
uncover abuses I shall do that act and put that question, or else I 
shall leave here. Now, Mr. Chairman, you have said — rapidly 
to be sure, rather than thoughtfully — that if the suggestion of 
Mr. Reed were not adopted we would make little headway. Let 
me tell you in a very few words that if the suggestion were adopted 
you wouldn’t make any headway at all, but you would make foot- 
way. 

Mr. Reep. — I want to say in the beginning, that whatever 
ruling the committee might make we shall submit to. If the com- 
mittee rules against us we shall not leave the room. We shall stay 
here and submit to the ruling of the committee. We are very 
sorry that Mr. Brandeis has not favored us with his presence. We 
are always glad to see him here. But we are not responsible for 
his absence, and the fact that he has been absent should not be 
considered by this committee at all in deciding this question. If 
it is his duty to be here he should have done his duty. If he has 
not done his duty, that is a question for himself, not for the com- 
mittee, not for us to consider. Now, Mr. Chairman, it would be 
just as reasonable for these gentlemen to get up here and say 
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that every time a witness is put on the witness-stand by their side 
or by our side they should first one conduct the direct-examination 
and then the other conduct the direct-examination, or when the 
witness is put on by our side first one shall conduct the direct- 
examination and then the other. Now, if any progress could be 
made in that way I am sure I don’t see how it would be. It 
seems to me that the chairman has made a perfectly proper rul- 
ing and a ruling which exactly accords with the proceedings from 
the beginning of this investigation down to the present time. 
Every witness who has been put on that stand has been examined 
on the direct by one counsel; every witness who has been cross- 
examined has been cross-examined by one counsel, and it seems 
to me that rule should be carried on to the end. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question just now? 

Mr. Reep. —I don’t know as I can answer it, because I am 
better at asking questions than answering them. 

Ald. Lomasney.— Do you think Mr. Riley should be denied 
the privilege of cross-examining people on evidence he has put 
in on anything relating to the facts he has put in? 

Mr. Reep. —I don’t think Mr. Riley should be denied any- 
thing he is entitled to, but I think when Mr. Riley, Mr. Brandeis, 
or anybody else gets up here and demands a thing that is mani- 
festly unfair and improper, that the committee should deny it to 
him without hesitation. I think this is unfair, I think it is im- 
a Se and I think the committee should consider this thing but 

a very short time before deciding upon it. 

Mr. Branpeis. — What is unfair about it? 

Mr. Rerep.—I am not here to be interrogated by you, Mr. 
Brandeis. 

Mr. Procror. —I will answer the question. 

Mr. Rirey. — Any more of you? 

Mr. Procror. Well, there is only one of us talks at a time, 
which is more than you and Brother Brandeis have done. 

The Cuarrman. — Mr. Reed; please go on. 

Mr. Rerep. —I will finish, Mr. Chairman, and then sit down. 
I think the rule which has been adopted and followed out is the 
only proper rule. I think the gentlemen on the other side know 
that as well as we do. We have made good progress, and all I 
ask is that we follow the same rule out. This objection that they 
cannot cross-examine a witness, is certainly more infantile than 
anything that has been suggested here yet. 

Mr. Branpers. — One question to Mr. Reed will perhaps solve 
,the whole difficulty. There has been no difficulty hitherto in re- 
gard to this matter of cross-examination, for what I concede is 
an obvious reason. The Chair has been very particular and has 
ruled, I think very correctly, that the investigations of the differ- 
ent institutions should be kept practically distinct. When Long 
jsland was being investigated every question in regard to Deer 
Island was excluded. When Deer Island was investigated every 
question with regard to Long Island was excluded. And so they 
passed from one instituion to another, which undoubtedly con- 
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tributed to the orderly conduct of the proceedings. Now, if in 
the defence that same course is to be pursued, that the testimony 
is to be taken up for each institution, first one and then another, 
and that the witnesses are not to cover more than one institution 
at a time, of course subject to being recalled whenever it is deemed 
necessary to recall them, then I concede that the rule that has 
been suggested by the Chair would not work an appreciable 
hardship. 

Mr. Reep. — That is the end of the question? 

Mr. Branpers. — That is the question. After the answer I will 
see if there is any other to ask. 

Mr. Reep. — Well, I will say that if the committee will give us 
hearings enough we will put on our evidence and offer our wit- 
nesses in the way suggested by Brother Brandeis, one witness at 
a time, and one witness on one institution at a time. 

Ald. Ler. — I would like to know what Brother Brandeis has 
got to do with that? 

Mr. Reep. — I don’t know that he has anything. 

Mr. Branpeis. — I merely asked the question. 

Ald. Lee. —I didn’t know but what they were making an ar- 
rangement without consulting the committee whatever. 

Mr. Rirey. — Mr. Chairman. 

Ald. Lee.—I don’t suppose Brother Riley will object to my 
saying the word. 

Mr. Rirzy. — Well, not if you are impartial. 

Ald. Ler, —I shall be impartial, and [shall always sustain the 
chairman when I think he is right in making a ruling, not prob- 
ably from the standpoint of a ruling that might be given in court, 
but from a parliamentary standpoint, which is ‘recognized in 
hearing charges and witnesses before committees w here counsel 
also appear. Now, I certainly think the chairman is right as far 
as he has gone. Mr. Brandeis is here examining witnesses who 

may be called for either Long or Rainsford Island. I believe e, as 
Brother Riley has stated, that when he gets through there is very 
little left for anybody to ask. But if there was a question to be 
asked why wouldn’t it be well for Mr. Riley to ask it through 
Brother Brandeis, as has been done here repeatedly in these other 
examinations — putting that one question? But I do say, that 
when it comes to the question of the Commissioners possibly being 
put upon the stand, and Mr. Brandeis wanting to examine them 
as to Long and Rainsford islands, and then the question arising 
as to something which may be asked in relation to the House of 
Correction or Deer Island, I don’t think there is a man on the 
committee, or anybody else here, who would not, to expedite 
business, allow Brother Riley to cross-examine him at the same 
time. ‘The only difficulty with that is that it is going to make a 
muddle for the members of this committee, whom, as I have said, 
with the exception of one or two have not the judicial mind to 
wade through the evidence, come to conclusions, and return an im- 
partial verdict on the evidence as we get it. That is where we 
might probably be led astray a little. 

Mr. Rirey. —No, the judicial mind is the common-sense mind, 
and that is what many judges haven’t got. 
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Ald. Ler. -—- Well, I trust that in speaking here before my 
judge I am not to be held in contempt. I certainly shall vote to 
sustain the ruling of the Chair, but when the question arises I 
think it would be fair, if one of the Commissioners may be put 
upon the stand, that Mr. Brandeis might examine him, as I said 
a moment ago, in regard to Long and Rainsford ‘islands, and in 
order to expedite business Brother Riley might then take him in 
hand — and God knows when we will get through if he does. 

The Cuarirman. — The Chair in giving his opinion gave it in 
the present case before him, Mr. Galvin being on the stand, and 
Mr. Brandeis having cross-examined him. Mr. Riley set out to 
cross-examine him again. That was the ruling of the Chair, that 
was the ruling idea of the chairman in giving the opinion which he 
did. The Chair, without giving any opinion except: his own un- 
official, quite agrees with Alderman Lee in saying that he has no 
doubt that if the Commissioners should be put upon the stand the 
committee would be willing that Mr. Brandeis should examine 
them on all those points touching Long and Rainsford islands, and 
that Mr. Riley would be privileged to cross-examine them on such 
other institutions as he has put in evidence. ‘The counsel, I un- 
derstand, say that they have.no objections to that arrangement. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — None at all. 

The CHarrMaAn. —— Has any other member of the committee any 
questions to ask of Mr. Galvin? (No response.) That is all, 
Mr. Galvin. 


JouHn T. Priest. — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Your name is John T. Priest, and you are 
the Assistant City Clerk? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You have the custody of the records of the City Council? 

A. Of the records of the Board of Aldermen. 

@. Have you the record of the appointment of the special com- 
mittee of visitors in 1892? 

A. It is in the office, sir —- I wasn’t asked to bring it up. 

@). Haven’t you got it here? . 

A. I think it is in these minutes here. I haven’t looked it up. 
I wasn’t called upon for that. I think you have reference to a 
committee appointed by the Mayor, haven’t you? 

Q. Yes, sir — that special committee. 

A.. Ihave a record of a message from the Mayor of February 
23, 1892, in which he states that he has ordered an investigation. 

Q. Well, have you reports made by that committee? 

A. Yes, sir — the record here. 

@. Now, when was the first or preliminary report made? 

A. The preliminary report as made was submitted by the 
Mayor to the Board of Aldermen, April 19, 1892. 

@. And what was done with that report by the City Council? 

A. That was referred to the Committee on Public Institutions. 

@. Was any other action taken upon that? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Have you any record of any other action? 
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No, sir. 
Was there a final report from that same committee ? 
There was. 


What was the date of that final report? . 
Dated June 29, 1892, signed by the Mayor, transmitting 
this final report to the Common Council — referred by them to the 
Committee on Public Institutions. 

€). Have you any record of any further action by the City Gov- 
ernment on that report? 

A. J have not. 

@. You have no record of any report by either of those com- 
mittees on either of those reports? 

A. Both reports were referred to the same committee. 

@. And you have no record of any report back? 

‘Aa No, sir: 


‘ROROh 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Mr. Priest, you say that those reports, 
both the special and final reports, were not acted upon by the 
Council? 

A. Simply referred to the Committee on Public Institutions De- 
partment. 

@. Both ordered printed ? 

A. Ordered to be printed. | 

@. Ordered printed, and actually were printed, weren’t they? 

A. Yes, sir. . 

@. And distributed as public documents? 

A. Placed in the hands of the Messenger, as other documents 


@. Yes — were treated precisely as all other public documents 

are treated for distribution ? 

wees; “Sirs 

@. And there was nothing to prevent the Commissioners or the 
officers of the institutions from getting these documents ? 

A. I don’t know that there was. 

Mr. Reep. —I simply asked you, Mr. Priest —I want it dis- 
tinctly understood — about the official distribution of these docu- 
ments. 

Mr. Branpets. — Well, I think we heard something in ‘§* Pinas 
fore” about things being official. 

Mr. Reep. — Well, he doesn’t have anything to do with aie 
tributing documents ; that is the duty of the City Messenger’s 
Department. 

Mr. Branpeis. —I understand, but we don’t want to call the 
whole City Government up here. 

Mr. Procror. — How long since? 

Mr. Branpeis. — Mr. Priest knows that these documents have 
been issued, and that any person connected with the City Govern- 
ment, or in fact any citizen, can procure a copy of the document 
if he is interested in it. 

Q. Isn’t that so? 
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A. I presume so, as long as they last, there is only a limited 
edition printed. 

@. Yes; aman who has sufficient eagerness to come early can 
get them, and the fact that these documents are submitted to the 
Council and that they are ordered to be printed, is noted in the 
public press, isn’t it? 

A. Not excepting, perhaps, in the ** Transcript,” which makes 
the official report. 

@. Now, makes the official report of proceedings; that is, the 
official report of the proceedings is published in the public press? 

A. In one paper; yes, sir. 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) You understand, I suppose,'that it was 
printed under Rule 8 of the joint rules, whereby either branch. 
can commit to a committee, and either branch can order a docu- 
ment printed? 

A. I don’t recall the exact rule, but there is a rule to that effect, 
and under that rule that was done. 

Q. And if that is reported on it must be accompanied by a 
resolution or order of some kind as to what action is taken — 
cannot be received unless it is? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they have never been returned from the committee 
with some resolution or order — still in the hands of the com- 
mittee? 

A. Still in the hands of the committee, as ead as I know. 

Q. That is, received in one branch, and in order to be acted 
upon requires concurrent action. It must be reported upon by the 
committee..to the branch where it was originally received, unless 
the committee vote otherwise — to the report to the branch where 
it did not originated ? 

AON 8, Sir. 

@. Andif concurrent action was taken to,make it an official docu- 
ment, it being acted upon by both branches and signed by the presid- 
ing officers of both branches, it would go to your office and then 
be transmitted to the Mayor for signature ? 

A. If there was any order connected with it. 

@. And then from there sent to the Commissioners? 

A. If there was anything that required action would be sent 
from our office. 


REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Reep.) Then if I understand you, if the com- 
mittee to which this matter was referred had reported back to the 
City Government the City Government had taken action on that 
document, and that action had been approved by the Mayor, it 
would then have been the duty of your department to have trans- 
mitted a copy to the Commissioners of Public Institutions ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And that action, as I understand, has never been taken ? 

AO NOgEIT 

Mr. Branpeis. —It hasn’t been done officially, but unofficially 
they got a document. 
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Mr. Reep. — Officially, I say once more. 

This ended the testimony of the witness. ‘ 

Mr. Reep.— Now, Mr. Chairman, there are twenty minutes 
remaining under your expression of an intention to adjourn at 
7 o'clock. We have summoned Dr. McCollum as our next wit- 
ness, as we have intended to take this thing chronologically and 
logically. Dr. McCollum cannot be here until 7 o’clock. He is 
at present engaged in his official duties, which are upon hin by 
reason of the prevalence of diphtheria in the city.. I summoned 
him last night, and he came here at 7 o0’clock thinking there was to 
be an evening session, and it is absolutely impossible for us to get 
him here before seven. We have telephoned him that he need 
not come this evening because he understood the committee were 
to adjourn at seven, with the privilege of putting him on the 
stand when he comes, no matter whether we had another witness 
there at the time or not, with the privilege of taking the witness off 
and putting the doctor on, I will be willing to call another witness 
now. 

Mr. Branpers.—I would be entirely agreeable to that. Dr. 
McCollum ought to have all the time allowed in preference to 
everybody else. 

Mr. Ritey. — He ought to have it, but they refused it to a sick 
man, Dr. Chas. J. Prescott. 

Mr. Branvers. — But I should think it should be allowed to 
Dr. McCollum. . 

The Cuatrman. — The Chair thinks, in view of the short time 
we have, we had better adjourn now. 


The hearing was declared adjourned at 6.44 P.M. to Friday, 
November 23, at 4 o’clock P.M. 
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‘EH XHIBIT 8.” 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


Home For Paurers, LONG AND RAINSFORD ISLANDS. 


Rules and Regulations. — All persons permitted to come to the Institu- 
tion are requiredt o have a bath and change their citizen’s clothes for a full 
outfit of Institution clothes. All money or other valuables to be given to 
the Superintendent for safe-keeping. 

Each person will receive from the officer in charge a ticket bearing the 
number of the Dormitory in which they are assigned a bed. The following 
day they must report:to the Doctor for examination. 

All employees of the Institution, and all inmates, shall rise at the ringing 
of the bell at 5.15 A.M., and all inmates will retire at the ringing of the bell, 
at 8 P.M. 

Meal Hours. — Breakfast, 6 A.M.; ‘dinner, 11.80 A.M.; ‘supper, 4.30 P.M. 

Doctor’s Call. — 8.30 A.M. . 

Visiting Day. — First Wednesday of each month. 

Leave of Absence. — Males, Monday and Thursday; Females, Wednesday. 

Required. — Prompt and cheerful obedience to rules and orders; good 
order; manly deportment; to be cleanly; to be tidy in person; to be shaved 
and bathed weekly; to attend religious service on the Sabbath, and maintain 
perfect order while doing so; to be diligent and faithful at labor; to treat adi 
with civility and politeness. 

Forbidden. — Disorderly and insubordinate conduct; profane, obscene, 
and impertinent language; loud and boisterous noise; talking or disturbance 
of any kind in the dormitories after retiring; talking at meals; wilful or 
heedless destruction of property; quarrelling or fighting; cutting or. tear- 
ing of clothing or bedding of any kind: annoying, troubling, or bothering 
‘‘ cranky” or feeble-minded inmates. 


JOHN GALVIN, Supt. 
September 1, 1892. 


‘RXR Ee 


CITY OF (BUS TOR: 


Home ror Pauprers, Ratnsrorp ISLAND. 
Boston Harspor, Nov. 19, 1894. 


The undersigned, inmates of the institution at Rainsford Island, consider it 
their duty to respond to the charges made by Mrs. Alice Lincoln, viz.: That 
the food was insufficient, that the soup was of inferior quality, and that the 
institution was in a filthy condition. We desire to state that we have always 
received a plenteous supply of food, and that the soup has always been excel- 
lent. Also, that under the care of the present superintendent, cleanliness in 
all the departments of the institution, and in the clothing and persons of the 
inmates has been the unvarying rule. 


Mary X Reardon, Mary A. X Reagan, 
Ellen X Falvey, Bridget X Donelly, 
Margaret X Kane, Bridget X Kennedy, 
Hannah X Sullivan, Mary X Hurley, 

Ellen X Sheehy, Catherine X Barry, 
Eliza X Reagan, Winifred X Waters, 
Mary X Murphy, Margaret X Scollan, 


Elizabeth A. X Roach, Sarah X Oleson, 


Se 
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Margaret X McCarthy, 
Margaret X Coughlin, 
Bridget X Lafferty, 
Mary X Gilman, 
Catherine X Boland, 
Elizabeth X McLaughlin, 
Mary X Parks, 

Mary X Hayes, 
Elizabeth X Johnston, 
Bridget X Hawes, 
Catherine X Daly, 
Mary X Lane, 

Mary X McSweeney, 
Mary X McMahan, 
Elizabeth X Welch, 
Mary X Murphy, 
Margaret X Shaw, 
Agnes X Degan, 
Josie X Hayes, 

Mary X Holt, 
Bridget X Taylor, 
Mary X Smith, 

Mary x Gately, 
Margaret X Carey, 
Margaret X Cody, 
Catherine X Hayes, 
Ellen X McCauley, 
Anna X Blake, 
Lizzie X Conway, 
Mary X Clure, 

Kate X McElwaine, 
Margaret X Wallace, 
Elizabeth X Carpenter, 
Mary X Gordon, 
Annie X Joyce, 
Mary X Burns, 
Catherine X Hamilton, 
John T. Cluney, 
Richard Lyman, 
Daniel Lee, 

John G. Spear, 

Alonzo Wood, 

Andrew Durant, 
Thomas F. Glynn, 
W.A. Weich, 

J. H. Scanlan, 

EK. A. Doud, 

William Desmond, 
James Murray, 

James McLaughlin, 

M. Savage, 

Margaret X Doyle, 
Ellen X Neville, 
Mary X McDermott, 
Winifred X Lee, 
Bridget X Forrest, 
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Catherine X Cleary, 
Mary X Forbes, 
Mary X Coleman, 
Rosanna X Lee, 
Mary X O’Brien, 
Sarah X Craig, 
Johanna X Murphy, 
Ann X Robbins, 
Ann X Peters, 
Minnie X Cleary, 
Josephine X Casey, 
Annie X Gilman, 
Mary X McCarthy, 


_ Hannah X Malloy, 


Eliza X Conners, 
Ellen X Cleary, 


| Mary X Hoogan, 


Mary X Donovan, 


| Margaret X Lynch, 


Margaret X McFarland, i 
Ann X Fallon, 

Catherine X McGonagle, 

Jane X McKenna, 


Margaret X Collins, 


Bessie X Eldredge, 
Mary X Freeman, 
Ellen X Driscoll, 
Mary X Bateman, 
Bridget X Joyce, 


| Mary X Moore, 
| Kate X Halligan, 


Margaret X Preslay, 
Julia X Durant, 
Margaret X Fleming, 
Catherine X Welch, 
Ann X Pender, 
Mary X Silerca, 
Elizabeth X Johnson, 


Ellen X Holleran, 


Ellen X McCarthy, 
Kate Boland, 
Margaret McEntosh, 
Hannah X Duffy, 
Mary X Leary, 
Elizabeth X Ready, 
Nellie Anderson, 
Catherine X Leighton, 
Minnie X Logan, 


| Mary X Coyle, 


Fanny X Gallagher, 
Jane X Powers, 
Sarah X Leary, 


| Bridget Clancy, 


Annie Kelly, 
Annie L. Conley. 


WITNESSES: 


Annie Apams, Matron. 


CaTHERINE A. Dacey, Matron. 


Ann J. Wimtson, Matron. 


Correct. CuHas. E. DEvER, M.D., 


Resident Physician. 
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FORTY-FIFTH HEARING, 


Fripay, November 23, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman HALLSTRAM 
presiding. 


A QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. Branpets. — Mr. Chairman, before we proceed to the testimony 
of the case I want to rise on Mrs. Lincoln’s behalf, to what you gentle- 
men would call a question of privilege, and I think Mr. Reed will be 
glad to have me do so. Mr. Reed has made in his opening statement 
certain remarks which I think were made by him under a misappre- 
hension, and as they do not bear upon the important questions in dis- 
pute, I think it is best to call your attention to them now. Mr. Reed 
stated in his opening: 

‘‘It was during his term” — speaking of John Galvin — ‘‘ as superin- 
tendent at Long Island that, on a certain day in March, 1893, as Mrs. 
Lincoln says, ‘two patients, both helplessly ill, are to be landed on 
Long Island. The weather is stormy, blowing a gale. No ambulance 
is ready to meet the boat. The unfortunate women have to remain on 
board while it goes to Rainsford Island and returns to Long Island, 
because of the delay in preparing the ambulance. A little foresight, a 
little consideration, would have apprised the authorities that two sick 
and helpless patients were expected.” That is her statement, and that 
her criticism. Both are unfair and unjust. Mrs. Lincoln, and Mrs. 
Lincoln alone, was responsible for that occurrence. She took those 
women to Long Island on that stormy day.” 

The necessary impression made upon you gentlemen and the public, 
to whom that statement was circulated, was that Mrs. Lincoln had 
taken those two women to Long Island on this stormy day. As a 
matter of fact, Mrs. Lincoln merely by chance met them on the boat. 
They came over from the Boston City Hospital, and they were sent over 
hy Dr. Rowe. And I have here a letter from Dr. Rowe in which he 
states the fact, and which I am sure Brother Reed will be glad to hear, so 
that a misapprehension in regard to these facts may not have emanated 
from him. 

Mr. ReErp. —I don’t object to any proper evidence being offered at 
the proper time before this committee. I made certain statements in 
my opening here the other day which I shall support by evidence. It 
is not for me to pass upon that evidence — it is for the committee. It is 
not for Brother Brandeis to pass upon that evidence. I made the state- 
ment that Brother Brandeis has read. I have offered some evidence in 
support of that statement. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — You have ? 

Mr. Reep. — I have. 

Mr. Branpets. — Mr. Galvin makes no such statement at all. 

Mr. Reep. — Mr. Galvin did make such a statement on the witness- 
stand, and I refer to the minutes of the stenographer. Now, that isn’t 
all the evidence I have on that matter, and to rebut any part of our 

case now is certainly improper. 

Mr. Branpets. —: You desire to have it go forth as against Dr. Rowe’s 
statement in writing, that Mrs. Lincoln brought those women to Long 
Island on that stormy day? 
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Mr. REED. — No, sir; but I desire to stand here and urge that this 
case be tried properly and in order, —that is all. If you wish to con- 
tradict that evidence in rebuttal that is the proper time. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — It is not a question of the evidence, it is a question 
of the propriety of making statements which are known or are pointed 
out to you to be without foundation. Here is a statement that Dr. 
Rowe states positively is not so. 

Mr. Proctor. —'There can be one word said in regard to Brother 
Brandeis’ conduct — that it is grossly improper. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I suppose I shall have to be put under examination 
now, as well as Mrs. Lincoln. 

Mr. Procror. — Possibly. If you put yourself in that position you 
will be. | 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, sir, I put myself in any position here that I 
please. 

Mr.’ Proctor. — Then either that which my Brother Brandeis is 
attempting to put in is evidence or it is not. If it is not, it is perfectly 
plain that it cannot be put into this case. If it is evidence, it is evi- 
dence to rebut evidence which the defence is about to offer. Brother 
Reed has already stated that he has other evidence to offer as applying 
to that portion of his opening, and nothing can be clearer than that the 
prosecution cannot interpolate evidence while the defence is going on. 
It seems not to be sufficient to restrict the defence to a month or six 
weeks where the prosecution has had since March, but we are not even 
to be allowed to put in our case without the prosecution putting in evi- 
dence meanwhile. 


Mr. Ritty. — There is no prosecution, and you ought to know it. 

Mr. Reep. — No, it is persecution. 

Mr. Ritey. — You probably will think so before we get through with 
you 

Mr. Reep. — Yes, we think so now. 

Mr. Procror. — Your fangs are all drawn, Brother Riley. You are 


perfectly harmless now. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Are you through, Mr. Proctor? | 

Mr. Proctor. — Through upon this point. I asked to have the 
Chair rule upon whether Brother Brandeis shall at this time read this 
letter. 

Mr. BranveErs. — And I will ask the Chair to hear me a moment 
before he rules. ce) 


Mr. Reep. — Mr. Chairman, we have been waiting here half an 
hour. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — For you and for your witnesses. 

Mr. Reep. — And now Iam ready and claim the right to go on. I 


have a witness here to go on the stand, and I say it is the proper time 
for us to proceed. I have a gentleman here who has come at great 
inconvenience to himself. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — And I think inconvenience to the committee should 
also be considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair is ready and the committee is ready to 
hear any argument that either of the counsel may make at any time, 
and will endeavor, so far as lies in his power, not to prevent either of 
the counsel from making any request, whether of the Chair or of the 
committee. Mr. Brandeis, if you have anything to say to the committee 
on the question as to whether that letter should be read, you may 
say it. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I realize perfectly, Mr. Chairman, that this is no 
time to put in evidence for us. On the other hand, I fully believe that 
Mr. Reed would not wish to have anything come from him which would 
clearly lead to a misrepresentation of facts; and I, therefore, on that 
account, as well as on a certain other to which I will call your attention 
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now, brought up this matter. The other is this, Mr. Chairman: the 
subject under investigation here and to which you and we have given so 
much time has been the proper management of the public institutions — 
whether the public institutions of the city of Boston, on which we are 
all interested as citizens, have been properly administered. We have 
endeavored to show by facts which have come to our knowledge that 
they have not been. ‘The issue before you, and upon which you, gentle- 
men, ought to receive evidence, is, whether or not these public institu- 
tions have been managed in a way to do credit to the city of Boston, 
and to those who have control over them. ‘That is the question. Mr. 
Reed has started out in his opening, has named as his first witness 
Mr. Galvin, and has started out in his remarks as if a very different 
subject were under investigation — as if you gentlemen and the citizens 
of Boston desired to investigate Mrs. Lincoln’s philanthropic action, or 
her business relations in regard to the tenement-houses. 

Mr. ReEp. — I said nothing about that. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I say that Mr. Reed’s action — 

Mr. REED. — I say — 

Mr. Ritey. — Don’t let him interrupt you, Brother Brandeis. 


4 


Mr. Reep.—I rise to a question of personal privilege, Mr. 
Chairman. . 
The CHARMAN. — After Mr. Brandeis is through talking the Chair 


will allow Mr. Reed all the time he wants to reply. 

Mr. Rreep. — | don’t want to have the time at another time.. I want 
now to say — 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — You are taking my time now. 

Mr. REEp. — I want to say that what Mr. Brandeis has said about 
me in this connection is untrue and unfounded. —I said nothing 
about tenement-houses, made no reference to that question, and 
that is something that Brother Brandeis brought out himself from Mr. 
Galvin. Iam not responsible for it, and a want that distinctly under- 
stood. 

Mr. Branprts. — I thought you would like it distinctly understood 
that you made a misstatement in regard to Mrs. Lincoln in your 
opening. 

Mr. REED. — I have not. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — You have, sir. 

Mr. Rrerp. — That depends on the evidence. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — And I offer Dr. Rowe’s letter to show. 

Mr. Reep. — That has got nothing to do with it. It has no place 


Mr. Ritey. — Read it, Mr. Brandeis, anyhow. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I say the attitude taken by the defence in this case 
has not been to defend themselves against accusation which we believe 
cannot be defended against. 

Mr. Procror. — That is ar gument. 

Mr. Branvets. — But it has been to attempt to criticise the actions 
of Mrs. Lincoln, and to make remarks which they were sure would go 
into the public press, which would lead people to believe that facts 
were true which had not the slightest basis for foundation. I think, 
therefore, that what I offer now has nothing to do with the evidence in 
the case, because the remarks which Mr. Reed makes had nothing 
whatever to do with the issues which you gentlemen have to investi- 
gate. You might just as well undertake to investigate the actions of 
each witness who has come from his business, from public duties and 
from social duties, as Mr. Reed to comment on these matters. I say, 
therefore, that when I offer to read Dr. Rowe’s letter, to show that 
Mr. Reed’s statement was without a particle of foundation, I do not 
now offer any evidence, because that statement bears upon something 
which is not within the scope of this investigation, and which counsel 
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should not have stated, to put it mildly. I ask, therefore, for leave to 
read Dr. Rowe’s letter bearing upon the statement from Mr. Reed’s 
opening, which I read to the committee at the outset. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Has Mr. Reed any further remarks to make before 
the Chair rules on that question. 

Mr. Rerp. —I have only this to say. It may be a repetition, but I 
simply desire to say that I nade certain statements in my opening. [ 
said, Mr. Chairman, that 


It was during his term as superintendent at Long Island that on a certain 
day in March, 1893, as Mrs. Lincoln says, ‘‘ two patients, both helplessly ill, 
- are to be landed on Long Island. The weather is stormy, blowing a gale. 
No ambulance is ready to meet the boat. The unfortunate women have to 
remain on board while it goes to Rainsford Island and returns to Long Island 
because of the delay in preparing the ambulance. A little foresight, a little 
consideration, would have apprised the authorities that two sick and helpless 
patients were expected.” That is her statement, and that her criticism. 
Both are unfair and unjust. Mrs. Lincoln, and Mrs. Lincoln alone, was re- 
sponsible for that occurrence. She took those women on Long Island cn that 
stormy day. She was met at the boat by the physician in charge of the hos- 
pital at Loug Island. She was told by them that the hospital was full and 
these two women would be cared for at Rainsford Island, but she insisted 
that beds be provided in the hospital at Long Island, and Superintendent 
Galvin yielded to her demand and crowded two more beds into the wards 
where Mrs. Lincoln decided these patients must go. It was not the work of 
a moment to provide these beds and to crowd together still further the already 
crowded patients in the ward selected by Mrs. Lincoln for these two women. 
What was to be done? Should the boat be held at Long Island pending these 
preparations? Certainly not. The proper thing to be done under the cir- 
cumstances was done. The boat made her trip to Rainsford Island and re- 
turned, and these unfortunate old women were properly and kindly taken on 
shore at Long Island. The original plan of the physician to send them to 
Rainsford Island, where they would have been just as kindly cared for as at 
Long Island, was the proper plan. Out of consideration for Mrs. Lincoln, 
Superintendent Galvin changed that plan to conform to her wishes, although 
against the judgment of the, physician in charge, and now she shows her ap- 
preciation of that kind treatment by publicly charging the management of the 
institulion with that for which she alone was responsible. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the point of that is just this: those women were 
taken down the harbor on that stormy day. Whether that was a proper 
day to take old ladies down the harbor or not — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Excuse the Chair, but the question to be argued i is 
whether the letter should be read or should not be read. 

Mr. REED. — Well, I am leading up to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We do not propose to cut either gentleman short, 
but it is not necessary, it seems to the Chair, to go over so much ground 
or to rehearse all the evidence. 

Mr. Reep. — And unnecessary, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, to allow Mr. Brandeis to interpolate here e, anyway. ‘The 
defence is now putting in evidence. If he is to be allowed to interject 
arguments in evidence whenever he pleases we shall never have an 
opportunity to offer our evidence. Now, all I want to say is this, that I 
have not criticised there, anywhere, the fact that those women were taken 
down the harbor on that day. I do not say that Mrs. Lincoln was 
responsible for their going down the harbor. Very likely Dr. Rowe 
was — I don’t say he was not. 

Mr. LINCOLN. — You say that. 

Mr. REEp. — Now, if Mr. Lincoln is to take the floor it is going to 
take still longer. 

Mr. Ritey. — You ought to be thankful. 

Mr. Reep,— And Mr. Riley, too —he will take more time. Now, 
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what I mean to say by that is this — and I think a careful reading of it 
will convince everybody that that is the proper purport of that language 
— that because those women were not received when they first got to 
Long Island, that is charged to the management of Long Island. They 
say they should have had an ambulance there to meet the boat. I say 
that that is not a proper criticism, for this reason, that provision had 
been made for those old ladies at Rainsford Island; that when they 
reached Long Island the physician met Mrs. Lincoln and informed her 
of those facts, but notwithstanding those facts she insisted that they be 
taken on shore on Long Island — that she was responsible for the delay 
on the boat; that she was responsible for keeping them there until the 
ambulance came, and having them taken over to Rainsford Island and 
back. All that is what I lay to her, and I propose to prove it. Now, 
I do not propose to comment on the weight of the evidence that I have 
offered or will offer at this time; neither do I propose to comment on 
the weight of the evidence in the shape of a letter which Mr. Brandeis 
offers here at an improper time. But 1 do say that I should be allowed 
to offer what evidence I have on that point, to support that statement, 
and every statement I have made before Mr. Brandeis is even allowed 
to criticise a statement I havemade. After I get all through and put in 
my case I am willing to come here and listen to him in his rebuttal, 
and not until then. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have offered some evidence 
on this point, and I will read the evidence I have offered. 

Mr. Ritey. —I object to his reading the evidence again. That takes 
time. 


Mr. Reep. — ‘“‘ Just before you left Long Island it has been said that two 
women, both helplessly ill, were landed there, and the management has been 
criticised for delay in providing an ambulance?” That is my question to 
Mr. John Galvin, who was formerly superintendent at Long Island. His 
reply is: ‘‘I couldn’t see any delay. The preparations were made before 
the parties left Boston, and they were to go to Rainsford Island. Conse- 
quently they were not expected at Long Island, and they occupied the same 
space in going from Long Island to Rainsford as they did from Boston to 
Long Island, which did not discommode them any in the least. Preparations 
had been made by the doctor to receive them at Rainsford Island, as the 
hospital was full on Long Island, and consequently they couldn’t take them 
there. But Mrs. Lincoln pleaded so hard to get them to Long Island that I 
couldn’t resist her, and I told the doctor possibly it would be better to take 
them to Long Island on that account, and they were taken there. 

‘*Q@. (By Ald. Lex.) How long afterwards? 

A. Three-quarters of an hour. We went from Long Island to Rainsford; 
stopped about ten minutes. 

(). Was there where the plea was made to bring them back to Long 
Island? 

is hot OS t air. 

@. (By Mr. Resp.) Were they moved from the boat, Mr. Galvin, at the 
first stop at Long Island? 

A. NO, sir. 

@. The room in the boat where they were placed was warm, I presume, 
and comfortable? 

A. Not exposed to the weather at all; not a Parker House room, by any 
means, but a good, comfortable room, sheltered from the cold. They didn’t 
suffer any cold whatever. 

@. And when they came back to Long Island a second time I presume 
you took good care of them? 

A. They were taken as good care of as I know how. 


Now, I say there is some evidence in support of the proposition which 
I made. I have more evidence on that very point. I wish you gentle- 
men to take that evidence and weigh it. If Mrs. Lincoln desires to take 
the stand after that and contradict that evidence, if Mr. Brandeis -has 
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any letter to offer to contradict that evidence, well and good, — there is 
a proper time to place that evidence, well and good, — there is a proper 
time to place that evidence before you. Then, gentlemen, you should 
weigh that evidence, and I am not saying that Mrs. Lincoln’s statement 
is not better than anything I can bring here. That is for you gentlemen 
to decide. 

Mr. BrRanpDets. — You admit that she had nothing to do with their 
going down their on that stormy day? 

Mr. Reep. —I[ say it makes no difference whether she did or not. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, you admit that, don’t you ? 

Mr. Reep.— No, I do not. I say if she took them from Long to 
Rainsford Islands she is responsible for what she criticises the manage- 
ment for. That is what I say and all I say 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — You don’t-say now that she took them all, do you? 

Mr. Reep. — Never did sa. 

Mr. BRaNpDeEIs. — You did in your statement ? 

Mr. REED. — Well, I reiterate that she took them from Rainsford 
Island back to Long Island. I didn’t say she took them from the city. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It seems to the Chair that the opening argument 
of the counsel for the defence contains statements which the defence 
proposes to substantiate by evidence, and until those statements are sub- 
stantiated by evidence, it seems to the Chair that they merely stand 
before the committee as an opening argument or a statement; that 
whatever statements are made in that opening argument, the defence 
having commenced its case, it is improper for the committee to receive 
any contradictions in regard to from the counsel on the other side. It 
it the ruling of the Chair that the introduction of the letter at this time 
is improper, and that the letter may be read at some future time in 
rebuttal. 


_ REGINALD H. Frrz, M.D. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Reep.) What is you full, name, doctor? 

Reginald H. Fitz. 

Are you a practising physician in Boston ? 

Iam. 

How long have you been in practice, Dr. Fitz ? 

Since 1870. 

Can you tell us, doctor, where you were educated as a physician ? 
At the Harvard Medical School. 

. And what year did you graduate from the Harvard Medical 
School ? 

A. 1868. 

Q. Did you take any further course in medicine, or pursue your 
studies any further ? ; 

A. Two years afterwards, in Europe. 

Q. And are you a member of any of the medical societies ? 

Aen LAN, 

@. Will you please name them ? 

A. The Massachusetts Medical Society is one, the Association of 
Physicians is another, Medical Improvement Society — there are several 
societies I belong to. . 

@. And have you any connection with the Harvard Medical School 
at present ? 

A. Ihave 

Q. Will you state what it is? 

A. One of the professors there. 

Q. One of the professors of the Harvard Medical School? Aren’t 
you one of the visiting physicians at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital ? 
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A. Lam. 

Q. And how long have you served in that capacity ? 

A. Ihave been there for the last five or six years. 

Q. Are there any other institutions or hospitals with which you are 
connected professionally ? 

A. There are none. 

Q. And you have an office in Boston? 

acy i have. 

Q. Have you ever been on Long Island in Boston Harbor to visit 
the hospitals? 


Asouenaye: 
@. And how many times have you been there? 
A, Twice. 


@. And will you tell us when you first went there — the date of the 
first visit ? 

I went there early i in the summer. 
The past summer. 

The past summer. 

And when was the last time ? 
Within a few weeks. 

), Now, did you know the character of the diseases which were 

eated in the hospital at Long Island ? 

raat I did. 

@. And what would you say was the character of the diseases ? 

A. Mostly chronic diseases. 

Q. Was your attention called to any acute diseases the first time that 
you visited the hospital ? 

A. I don’t recollect whether I noticed any acute diseases or not. 

Q. But you say that the diseases treated in that hospital are mostly 
chronic ? 

A. So I found them at that time. 

Q. Do you remember how many patients were being treated in the 
hospital at the time you were there ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. And you say that there were more than thirty patients confined to 
their beds? 

A. Might have been as many as that. 

. Well, should you say that there were more than that? 

Mr. Ritry. — He doesn’t say there were as many as that. 

Mr. REED. — But there might have been as many. 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes, he takes the words out of your mouth. 

Mr. REED. —I thought I took the words out of his mouth that time. 

And you say they were more than thirty patients confined to their 
beds, doctor, at that time ? 

A. My knowledge isn’t exact in that matter. I have merely a gen- 
eral impression. I made no note of it at the time. 

Q. You passed through the women’s ward and the men’s ward, did 
you not? 

A. Idid. 

Q. Did you visit the place where the medicines are kept? 

Ag NG: 

Q. And what would you say as to the supply of medicines kept 
there ? 

A. Ishould say there was an abundant supply. 

@%. And from your examination of any of the medicines, what should 
you say as to the quality of the medicines? Were they poor medicines 
or were they good medicines ? 

A. I formed no opinion on that subject. The bottles were labelled 
and looked like any medicine bottles that any one would see in an 
apothecary shop. 


dononon’ 
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Q. Simply from the bottles and the labels ? 

A. Yes; sir. 

Q. And you found them the same as you would see in an apothecary 
shop? 

A. Yes, they presented the same appearance. 

%. Of course, I didn’t suppose you tasted all the various medicines 
that were there, simply the general knowledge that you had gained 
from your observation. 

Mr. Rivey. — If he had he probably wouldn’t be here. 

_ Mr. ReEep. —I don’t think that is a fair remark to make to the doctor 
here. 

Q. Did you notice the hospital equipment ? 

A. With reference to what? 

@. With reference to the instruments? 

A. Isaw the instruments. 

The surgical instruments. And how would you characterize that 
supply of instruments, as meagre or as abundant, for purpose for which 
‘they would be needed ? 


A. Ishould say there was a considerable supply of instruments. 

@. Well, where were the instruments kept? 

A. In the operating-room. 

@. There is an operating-room, then, in the hospital ? 

Ao Chere sis; 

Q@. And is there an operating-table there? 

PA LETS 182 

@. Did you see the ether there in the operating-room ? 

A. I didn’t notice any ether. 

@. Didn't notice whether there was or not? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Now, as to the attendance of the nurses — did you see any nurses 
there ? 

A. I did. 


Q. Were you informed as to the number of nurses? 

A. I don’t remember of being so informed. 

Q Well, taking the diseases as you found them, what should you say 
would be necessary in the way of nurses for the proper care of the 
patients ? 

A. As I recollect I should have said a nurse to each ward would have 
been sufficient. 

Q. As to the food -—-did you see any of the food which was supplied 
to the patients in the hospital ? 


A. I did. 
@. Did you examine it, look at it ? 
A. I did. 


Y. What is your opinion as to the food — whether it was proper food 
for the people treated there or improper food ? 

A. Isaw steak, I saw fish, I saw bean soup, bread —- all seemed to 
be of a good quality so far as I could judge. I tasted only the bean 
soup. That was not unpleasant to the taste. 

As to the cleanliness of the hospital ? 
I think it was very clean. 

The sanitary arrangements ? 

They seemed to be very good. 

Did they have bath-rooms ? 

They did. 

Water-closets ? 

Yes. 

Were they in good condition ? 

They seemed to be. 

Now, will you speak of the ventilation, do you remember the 
sy stem of ventilation, the method? 
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A. Notin detail. J remember that there was fresh air coming into 
the ward, and I was impressed with the Jact thatthe wards were exceed- 
ingly well ventilated. 

Q. Was your attention called to the flocrs particularly ? 

A. Not that l remember. 

Q. But there was nothing improper.that you noticed about the floors ? 

A. There was not. 

Q. Now, as to the bedding, the beds and the bedding, did you ex- 
amine them P 

A. I did. | 

Q. And what do you say as to their convenience for the purposes for 
which they were used ? 

A. [should say the beds seemed to be comfortable and the bedding 
seemed to be clean and enough of it. 

Q. Take the building as a whole, the hospital building, I would like 
to know, doctor, your opinion of that building as a hospital. 

A. My impression is that it was an excellent building. It was 
roomy, well lighted, and well ventilated, clean— possibly a little 
crowded as to the number of inmates, but that would have aftected ven- 
tilation more particularly, and there were enough windows that could 
have been opened if necessary to provide certainly more air than there 
isin this room now. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is a good criticism, surely. 

Q. (By Mr. REED.) When you visited the hospital did you notice or 
were you informed that an additional wing was being built for the 
accommodation of patients who were crowded in the wards which you 
visited? 

A. I saw anew building in process of construction to the west, if I 
remember right. 

Q. Then when the new wing is completed the crowded condition 
which you noticed there can be remedied. Did you learn as to the 
medical staff, what the organization was, how many physicians, etc. ? 

A. J was informed on that point. 1 think there were either two or 
three physicians whom I understood were under Dr. Cogswell’s 
supervision. 

Q. The first time you visited the hospital there were two assistant 
physicians under Dr. Cogswell, were there not ? 

A. I say I do not remember, two or three — but it seemed to me a 
sufficient number of assistants to carry on such work, medical work, as 
I saw was needed there. 

Q. Let us see if I understand you, doctor. Assuming that there were 
two doctors as assistants to Dr. Cogswell in that hospital, the first time 
you visited it, would that be a proper number of physicians for the 
work ? 

A. Ishculd judge so. 

Q. Your judgment would be that that would be a proper medical 
staff P 

A. Itis. 

Q. Do you remember whether you saw a bristle probang there 
among the instruments ? 

A. That I don’t remember, exactly. The question was raised, but I 
don’t remember whether I actually saw the probang or not. 

QY. Did you see any surgical sponges there ? 

A. Idon’t remember that that question was raised. That question 
of surgical sponges is rather indefinite, anyway ‘There are a variety 
of sponges that are used for surgical purposes. I don’t know anything 
that would go by the name of a surgical sponge. 

Q. You don’t know anything that would go under that name? 

A. <A variety of sponges are used for that. 

Q. In your judgment, are surgical sponges necessary ? 
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A. Sponges are necessary for surgical purposes; yes, sir — sponges 
of some sort. Sponging material, [should say — not necessarily sea 
sponges. 

Q. Well, Iwas about to ask you, doctor, if, in your judgment, for 
ordinary purposes absorbent cotton would not be proper to be used as 
sponges ? 

It would be very useful. 

Q. Now, something has been said, doctor, as to the healing prop- 
erties of aristol and iodoform. I would like to ask your opinion upon 
that question ? 

A. The one is the equivalent of the other. JIodoform was first intro- 
duced, and then aristol. 

Q. Well, can you tell me, doctor, what are the properties of sul- 
phonal, and it special use ? 

A. It is specially to promote sleep in wakeful persons. 

Q. Is that ordinarily used for preventing pains — for quieting 
pains? 

A. It is not. 

Q. Now, I want to ask you, doctor, if this is something the use of 
which is well understood among physicians ? 

Sulphonal ? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

ivy es. 

@. (By Mr. RiLey.) That is something recent, isn’t it, doctor ? 

A. Oh, yes, it is a recent discovery. 
Q. 
oat 

Q. 

d it 


o 


(By Mr. REED.) How recent would you say, doctor? 
I should say within the last three years, perhaps. 
- But within that time the use of that drug has become well known, 
its purposes ? 
De CF 
Q. The first time you went there, doctor, did you visit the institution 
building ? 


& 
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A. Yes, a large brick building. 

Q. You did? 

A. Idid; yes, sir. 

QY. And if you recollect, I would like to have you tell usin what con- 
dition you found that building as to cleanliness ? 

A. It seemed to me clean. 

Q@. Did you go into the dining-room ? 

A. Idid. ‘The men were dining at the time I went in there. 

@. They were dining at that time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you remember what they had for dinner? 

A. Ihave a special recollection of this bean soup or porridge. 

@ Was that the time you tasted the bean soup? 

A. It was. 

Q. And what was the occasion of your tasting of the bean soup that 
day ? 

ve I went out with Dr. Cogswell and saw this porridge, which he 


told me was soup which was “intended for the dinner of the people 
— for the men and all those who were supposed not to require special 
diet; and | understood him to ask, or at least the question was asked, 
whether there was any reason to complain of that. I tasted it, and I 
saw no reason to complain of it as being soup or porridge. 

Q. Was there any complaint made in regard to it by the inmates that 
day, do you recollect? 

A. I heard no complaint made. At least I have no recollection of 
hearing it. 

Q. ‘But you tasted the bean soup that day and pronounced it good | P 

A. I did. 
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Q. Well, then, the second time you visited the institution was later 
in the year. Do you remember how long ago that was ? 

A. Within a few weeks. 

Q. A few weeks ago. Did you notice any changes in or about the 
hospital the second time ? 

A. J have no recollection of any special change. 

Q. Was the general appearance of the hospital about the same as to 
cleanliness ? 

A. Ido not remember at the time making any comparisons between 
it and the previous visit. 

Q. Did you notice the character of the diseases on this second visit ? 

A. I did. 

@. And what, in your judgment, was the character of these diseases? 

A. Chronic cases, mostly. ° | 

Q. Chronic cases. Do you remember any acute cases on the second 
visit P 

A. There may have been possibly one or two, but no considerable 
number of acute cases. 

Q. And as to the number of patients in bed? Have you any recol- 
lection, or did you make any count so that you could tell accurately the 
number? 

A. Ididn’t. JI answered that question earlier, I think. 

Q. Oh, that was the first visit I was asking about then. I didn’t 
know but at the later visit you might have made some. 

A. Myremark applied indifferently to either visit— at least, I in- 
tended it to. 

Q. Well, as to the nursing? Had there been any change in that 
regard ? 

A. My answer to that question was the same. I didn’t understand 
that I was to specialize or particularize between the visits. The answers 
I gave are general i impressions, without respect to any one of the visits, 
or either of them. 

@. Then you don’t recollect any specific thing that was different at 
the second visit from what it was at the first ? : 
They had fish for dinner, instead of soup, I think. 

You remember they had a fish dinner the second day ? 

I remember that. 

Did you taste of any of the food the second day ? 

I didn’t. 

Well, what was the appearance of the food they had to eat ? 

It looked like fish. I saw no comment to make upon it. If I 
had been hungry I should have taken some of it without any 
objections. 

Q. On the whole, then, doctor, you say that this hospital is a clean 
hospital, that the building is proper, that the equipment is sufficient, 
and that the medical attendance and the nurses are sufficient for the 
character of the diseases which the patients who are treated there 
have ? 

A. Ishould say so. 

Q. In addition to these things, there is another which I have not yet 
mentioned — the records— the clinical history of the cases. Was your 
attention called to the record ? 

A. It was. 

Q. . And how far back did those records go, if you recollect? 

A. That I don’t recollect. 

Q. Well, what comment have you to make upon those records ? 

A. The comment that [ should make is, perhaps, that they were 
brief records. 

Q. Your comment on the records would be that the clinical histories 
were brief. Taking the character of the cases treated in the hospital,— 


MOROROR: 
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all the diseases, or practically all the diseases being chronic, — would 
not it follow that the histories would be brief, because there would be 
very little change from day to day ? 

A. Very few changes are likely to occur. 

Mr. Reep. — I think that is all, doctor. 


CrRoOsS-EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Doctor, you have been somewhat interested 
in this investigation from the beginning ? 

A. Not particularly interested. 

Q. Well, you have known that the investigation had gone on for 
some three or four months before you went down there ? 

A. It had gone on for quite a while; yes. 

Q@. And you had never seen it until some three or four months after 
this investigation started, and until after the report of the special visit- 
ing committee had been published, in which the defects of this hospital 
had been pointed out ? 

~4. Not for sometime. I don’t remember, of course, with relation 
to the report of the special visiting committee. I have not followed 
the investigation very closely. 

@. But you did go down after that document appeared, and after the 
criticisms made at these hearings had been reported in the papers, and 
after these various defects had been called to the attentioh of the Com- 
missioners and the superintendent ? 

pave EG; 511". 

Q. You went down there, you say, the first time in the beginning of 
the summer ? 

I did. 

Can you remember accurately the date ? 

Not exactly. 

You cannot remember it ? 

I cannot. 

How did you happen to go there ? 

At Dr. Cogswell’s request. 

And was the time fixed when you were to go? 

I was to state when I could come. I fixed upon a time. 
You fixed upon a time; and how long before you went down 
there did you fix upon the time of your going > 

A. It may have been in the course of two or three days before I 
went — some little time. 

Q. Then the second time, how did you happen to go? 

A. Arranged the same way. 

Q. Dr. Cogswell requested you to go? 

A. He did. 

@. And he requested you to fix in advance the time when you were 
to go down there? 

A. He did. 

@. And there was ample time between the time of your giving him 
notice and the time of your actually going for him to clean up the 
hospital and get it in condition if that had been desired ? 

A. There was. 

Q. So that you, from your two visits, cannot form any opinion as 
to the general condition of the hospital as to cleanliness and the 
manner in which the hospital is kept ? 

A. Ican only speak from what I saw. 

@. Only on these days, and the intention of your coming being 
regulated by Dr. Cogswell. Now, Dr. Fitz, when you went down 
there the first time, how long did you stay ? 

A. I think about a couple of hours. 


i] 


Ce pp eck 
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Q. About two hours ? 

A. Yes, sir: 

Q. And did you make the examination of the hospital alone or were 
you accompanied by Dr. Cogswell ? 

A. Accompanied by Dr. Cogswell. 

Q. ‘The whole time? 

A. The whole time. 

Q. And the second time you went down did you make the examina- 
tion alone or in company with him ? 

A. In company with him. 

Q. Did you have any occasion when you were down there to con- 
verse alone with the assistant physician ? 

A. The assistant physicain was not present. 

Q. Atall? 

As -Atall: 

Q. Did you have any opportunity to talk alone to the nurses ? 

A. Ihad opportunities to talk both to the assistant and the nurses; 
but | didn’t avail myself of them. 

Q. And you were all the time in the presence of Dr. Cogswell? - 

A. Not absolutely —the greater part of the time. 

Q. The greater part of the time. Well, now, when you went down 
there the second time, you were down there also about two hours, 
you think P 

As OOS 

(@. Each time about two hours? 

A. I think the second visit was a little shorter than the first. On 
the second visit I went simply to the hospital, and on the first I went to 
the institution as well. 

Q. Youspoke of the kind of cases there were there. How many 
patients were there in there in the hospital altogether at the time ? 

A. Icould make merely a guess. Of the persons whom I saw there 
were a number of patients in bed and a number up and about. I should 
have to make a guess. I cannot say whether the guess I would make 
would be within twenty-five per cent. of the total number present. 

Q. Well, how many, apenas to your guéss, was there in the hos- 
pital, taking it as a whole? 

A. Well, there may have been between seventy and one hundred. 

Q. Between seventy and one hundred in the hospital. When you 
said that you thought one nurse in each ward would be sufficient, how 
many wards did you count ? 

A. I counted three wards. 

Q@. And your idea was then that there should be one nurse to about 
tweny-five or thirty patients ? 

AR LBSs 

Q. When you say that you counted three wards, what wards do you 
refer to? 

A. Well, there was a male and the female wards. I have two female 
wards and one male ward in my mind. 

Q. Now, if you should find it to be so, or if it were a fact, doctor, 
that the number of patients in the hospital, instead of being from 
seventy-five to one hundred was just twice that, was from 150 to 200, 
would your answer be the same in regard to the number of nurses and 
the number of physicians needed ? 

A. It would not. 

Q. It would not? 

A. It would not. 

Q. Now, what would you say in regard to that if it should be shown 
to be a fact? As a matter of fact there were from 150 to 200 patients in 
the hospital. 

A. Ishould think a larger nursing service would be necessary, pro- 
viding a considerable portion of the | patients were bed-ridden patients. 


a 


Q. 
A. 


Q. 
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You saw the patients in the summer ? 
I did. 
And from your experience as a physician, would you say there 


would be more likely or less likely to be a larger number of patients 
out of bed in the summer or in the winter ? 


iB 


Well, it would depend on conditions that I would want to know 


and consider before basing an opinion in the matter. 


Q. 


Now, you spoke of the class of patients there. Did you speak of 


the class of patients from investigation of the records of the hospital or 
from what you observed ? 


PIES: 


From what I observed. 

In passing through P 

From what I observed in passing through. 

Have you ever examined the record? 

I examined the record books showing the history of the cases. 
No, I mean the regular schedules made out in accordance with 


the practice of physicians in hospitals, showing the number of cases 
treated, and the nature of the cases which had been treated at the Long 
Island Hospital from time to time ? 


A. 
Q 


I have no recollection of seeing them. 
Now, doctor, in the report of the Commissioners of Public Insti- 


tutions for 1891, Dr. Harkins, -— by the way, do you know Dr. Harkins, 
who was formerly resident physician at Long Island ? 


A. 
Q. 


I don’t remember him by name. 
He then stated : 


There is an erroneous impression with those outside the institution that 
the majority of cases treated here are chronic and incurable; but a glance at 
the accompany statistics will convince the most sceptical that such is not the 


Case. 


Mr. Reep. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that Dr. Harkins 
left Long Island before the present hospital was completed, and of 
course Dr. Fitz has only examined this hospital. He wasn’t there before 
this hospital was completed. 

Mr. Branperis. — No, but he is a witness, and a very competent one. 

Mr. REED. — Yes, that is right. 


Mr. 


BRANDEIS. — And I should like his opinion upon the general 


subject. 
Mr. REED. — Oh, I[ hope you will get it; but I only wanted to call the 
committee’s attention to that fact. 


Q. 


(By Mr. BranpeEts.) Ishould like to have you look over that 


schedule which Dr. Harkins refers to, and see whether in those two 
hours that you were down there you had occasion to ascertain the nature 
of the various cases that came up at Long Island ? 


mA 


none. 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 
my 


(Examining schedule.) Among “the general diseases, I saw 


You mean those that are classed as ‘* general” in there ? 

Yes, sir; those under ‘* Schedule A.” 

Well, there are quite a number in that schedule? 

There are. 

And, therefore, when you gave your answer, you gave it without 


knowledge of such diseases as were there set forth ? 


i 


There were no such diseases at the time I was there. I know 


nothing, of course, in regard to this list you have here. As to the other 
diseases which are on it, I should say that I saw illustrations of them. 


Q. 


Well, that list does contain, as Dr. Harkins said, a good many 


instances of acute diseases ? 


as 
Q. 


It does. 
And if the list as you see it there is correct, then Dr. Harkins’ 


statement is also correct, isn’t it? 
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A. What was his statement ? 

-Q. It was the one that I read to you a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Reep. — What is the date of that, Mr. Brandeis? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — 1891. 

Ald. Lee. — What year does it cover? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — This is the report submitted February 1, 1892, cov- 
ering the year 1891. 

The Witness. —I should want a little further information upon that 
subject before being able to answer that question with any degree of 
accuracy. 

Q. Now, doctor, you are acquainted with Dr. Charles P. Putnam, 
are you not? 

i. Yes; sir, .J am: 

Q. What is his standing as a physician ? 

A. Very high. 

Q. And what would you think of his judgment in regard to hospitals 
and the proper care of pauper institutions ? 

I should think it might be very good. 

You would think it would be very good? 

I should. 

Are you acquainted with Dr. Morton Prince ? 

Tam. 

What is his standing in the profession ? 

Also high. 

And what would you think of his judgment as to the hospital 
connected with this institution ? 

A. I should think it might be very good. 

Q. And I would like to ask you not only in regard to their judgment, 
but as to what you would think of the accuracy of their observations, 
and of their ability to state correctly the result of their observations ? 

A. I should have confidence in their observations, and also their 
judgment. 

Q. Now, taking the Long Island Hospital as it was at the time this 
investigation began, or previously — 

Mr. Reep. — What is the date of that? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Before the investigation began, or after. I am 
going to put a hypothetical question to him, as an expert. 

Mr. Reep, — Oh, I thought you had Mr. Morton Prince’s report there 
in your hand, and I wanted to get the date of it. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — That was dated June 30, 1892. 

Mr. REeep. — Yes, sir; before the hospital was built. 

Mr. BRANDEIS.— This is dated 1894. This statement which [I shall 
read is made in the report signed by Dr. Putnam as chairman. 
(Reading) : 


In the hospital department the Board find many changes desirable, both 
as to details of management and as to general organization. The medical 
staff consists of the superintendent, who is physician-in-chief, a first and 
second assistant, and at times an interne. ‘The superintendent for the most 
part leaves the actual practice to his assistants, and when, as at present, 
there is no interne, the medical force seems to the Board to be inadequate. 


SrOKOhOR 


Now, assuming it to be a fact, as stated by Dr. Putnam, that the 
medical super intent did leave it wholly to the assistant ; that there were 
in the hospital between 150 and 200 patients; and that the diseases were 
of the general class appearing in the schedule made by Dr. Harkins, 
would you or would you not say that that was sufficient ? 

A. I should say from what I saw of the cases there that one physi- 
cian on duty all the time was all that is necessary, the class of cases 
being such as not to require a further physician. 

Q. Now, doctor, the report goes on as follows: 
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Moreover, the organization of the medical force is awkward; the head 
physician should actively practice and direct his subordinates, or the first 
assistant should be recognized as physician-in-chief, visiting all the patients 
daily and being held responsible for their treatment and for the administra- 
tion of the hospital. 

Would you agree to that statement ? 

A. That would depend on how much the superintendent had to do 
outside. It is quite conceivable that he might be able to administer the 
affairs of the institution and to treat patients at the same time. 

Q. Well, supposing it is a fact, as was testified here, that Dr. Cogs- 
well did not, prior to the time this investigation brought certain changes, 
treat patients himself, but that he undertook to rule the hospital; 
would you say that was an awkward management of the hospital ? 

A. Ithink there should be one head to the institution, and.that the 
subordinates should be under the contro] of that head. If Dr. Cogs- 
well had nothing to do with the treatment of the cases, and he differed 
in his views from the views of the gentleman who did have the treat- 
ment of the cases, I should say that under the circumstances Dr. Cogss- 
well should get somebody else in as an assistant physician. 

Mr. BranpeIs. — Well, now, that is just what Dr. Putnam contended 
— that there should be another man. 

Mr. Curtis. — He says you had better get another man under Dr. 
Cogswell. 

Mr. BrRaNnpEIS. — Well, he says you had better get another man. 

Mr. Curtis.— Well, I think you had better get another man, myself. 

Mr. Ritey. — We probably will when you are Mayor. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, that may happen. I am not so very uncertain 
in regard to that, too. 

Mr. Proctor. — That will be after you are Corporation Counsel, Mr. 
Riley. 

Q: (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Now, you spoke of nurses at the hospital. 
Do you think it desirable in a hospital of this size, a hospital with 150 or 
200 patients, to have a nurse as a head nurse? 

44.7 1 do. 

@. What should be the qualifications of that head nurse? 

A. She should have training. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘ training” ? 

A. I[ mean in some training school, or in some hospital where a va- 
riety of cases are to be seen and taken care of — trained as a nurse. 

Q. Now, if you should be shown that the nurse who had been senior 
nurse in this hospital was one who had not any training in any school 
and who could not write, would you think that she should be at the 
head of the institution ? 

A. Not atthe present time. Ten years ago such a person would be 
found. 

Q. But at the present time, in the city of Boston, you would say not ? 

A. At the present time I would say not. 

Q. Supposing you should find that the person who acted as nurse for 
the 85 or 90 persons in the male ward, the person who acted for months 
as the sole night nurse, was a confirmed drunkard and could not be 
trusted with the liquor which he himself was obliged to administer from 
time to time to the patients, would you say that he was a proper person 
to be at the head of the male ward ? 

A. Ishould say not. 

Q. Suppose, doctor, that the fact that this man was addicted to 
liquor was brought to the attention of the superintendent of the hospital, 
not once, but repeatedly, and that he nevertheless left that man in 
charge week after week, would you think that that person had properly 
administered the hospital ? 
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A. Not unless there was some very strong reasons for keeping him 
in charge. 

Q. Well, supposing that the assistant physician and the deputy super- 
intendent, and the other nurses, from time to time called that to the 
attention of the superintendent; and suppose, further, that this man was 
not a trained nurse in any sense, would you think then that special 
reasons could exist for retaining that man at the head of a hospital as 
head nurse when there were 75 to 1V0 patients there ? 

A. The special reason that I had in mind was that the superintend- 
ent should be satisfied of the truth of the acusations. If he was _ satis- 
fied that this man was not to be trusted in the administering of liquor, 
he ought to be taken out at once. 

Q. Iwill ask you if you had the responsible charge of any hospital 
and your assistant physician, the deputy superintendent, and the nurses 
notified you of that fact, would you keep such a person as nurse to admin- 
ister medicine, whether you actually believed it or not? 

A. I would not like to condemn a person without knowing whether 
it was so or not. 

Q. Well, but would you have aright to condemn the other ninety- 
five ? 

A. It depends on the other ninety-five. 

Q. Well, do you think you would ? 

A. Well, I should want to know whether the ninety-five were telling 
the truth or not. . 

Q. Well, I ask you, would you consider it consistent with your duty 
as the head of a hospital, if you had no personal knowledge in regard’ 
to it, if they came to you and brought you reports that this man was 
drunk, that there was ordered to be administered by the physician two 
ounces of liquor and that there had been twenty ounces consumed, and 
that nobody had the key but this head nurse, and if the repeated state- 
ments of your deputy superintendent and nurses were made to you, 
would you persist in keeping him there? 

A. If I believed their evidence, I should not keep him there; if I 
didn’t believe it, I probably should. 

Q. Lask you if your deputy superintendent and your assistant physi- 
cian should tell you that this was a fact, would you not naturally believe 
them ? 

A. If I had reason to suppose they would not tell me what was so, I 
would discharge them. 

Q. That is, you would not keep them if you did not believe them ? 

A. If it wasa false statement, certainly. I should investigate it, 
and I should discharge whichever was the lying party. 

Q. You would discharge the nurse or all the witnesses ? 

A, Discharge some one; yes, sir. 

Q. And you would think a superintendent who did not do one or the 
other did not manage the hospital properly ? 


A. I should think he was negligent in that matter. 
Q. You know Dr. Rowe, of the City Hospital ? 

Ae Vester: 

(. What is his position in the profession ?P 

A. Very high. 

Q. What is his reputation as a man? 

A. Very good. 

Q. For truth and veracity ? 

A. Very good. 

Q. And for the correctness of his observation ? 

A. Excellent. 

Q. And what is his capacity as the manager of a hospital ? 
A. Excellent. 

Q. 


What would be his judgment on a nurse ? 
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A. Ishould think very good. I think he is not called upon to give 
judgment in that matter, however. 

@. Suppose he had a man in his employ as a male nurse and that he 
discharged this nurse, because, as he stated, he was unfaithful, untruth- 
ful, inefficient. and insolent, and that he told the superintendent of the 
Long Island Hospital that such was the fact, and that, nevertheless, 
the superintendent of that hospital employed such a person as nurse at 
the hospital, would you say that that was a proper act of the superin- 
tendent? 

A. Ishould think he had very good reason for not employing such a 
person. 

Q. And do you think it would have been prudent for him to employ 
such a person to watch over the welfare of the patients in the hospital ? 

A. Notunless he had evidence to disbelieve the statement of Dr. 
Rowe. 

Q@. Would you believe the statement of Dr. Rowe? 

A. It depends, somewhat. 

Q. On what? 

A. Whether he had some personal antagonism to this individual or 
not. 

Y. You think, then, he is capable of making a statement because of 
his personal feeling ? 

A. I think all our statements may be more or less colored under 
circumstances. 

Q. Well, in the selection of a nurse, would you not be careful not 
to take some one who was a subject of suspicion P 

A. 1 should prefer to take some one that he approved of, and not 
disapproved ; but 1 do not wish to be understood that I would employ 
any one he recommended. I don’t mean that Dr. Rowe’s opinion would 
nevessarily be faultless. 

Q. Well, isn’t this a fact in regard to the selection of a person for a 
position of great trust — and you consider a nurse to be that ? 

iti T-do. 

Q. In the selection of a person for a position of great trust, would 
you take some one who was charged by a person in whom you had con- 
fidence with being unfaithful, untruthful, inefficient and insolent ? 

A. I should not take such a person unless I had investigated the 
charges and had formed an opinion in regard to the accuracy of them. 

Q. But would you do it if you had investigated it ? 

A. Not if I found the charges correct. 

Q. And you would be inclined to place great credit on what Dr. 
Rowe said ? 

A. Yes. I should, certainly. 

Q. Well, now, doctor, passing to the question of nursing, you said 
that you thought there ought to be one nurse to, say, twenty-five or 
thirty patients ? 


A. Yes. 
Q. And the class of cases which you had observed ? 
Bia? OS. 


Q. And what do you mean by one nurse — one day and one night 
nurse ? eh 

A. One night nurse on duty all the time. 

Q. One night nurse and one day nurse ? 

ve te of 

Q. And inthe case of a hospital of some size where there are a good 
many wards, how would you provide for the necessary contingent aris- 
ing from time to time of absences ? 

A. I should provide, or wish to see provided, a nurse for each 
ward; and from the character of the patients I saw I should make 
very general use of the patients for nursing, ete. Many of them ought 
to be set about to help; and I don’t doubt that they were. 
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Q. Now, to whom would you intrust the preparation of the medicine 
in this place, this hospital, of from 150 to 200 patients P 

A. I think a person of distinctly medical training should look after 
the medicines. 

Q. Would you think it proper, then, that at this hospital medicines 
should be mixed or prepared for these patients and the out-patients, 
making in all an aggregate of about 7,000 patients a year — that they 
should have been mixed by one of the nurses who in addition, had very 
many other duties to perform, and has under him some 75 or 100 
patients ? 

A. It would require special training on the part of this person. 

Q. Well, supposing he had no training at all except what he has 
picked up? 

A. I can hardly conceive that a person without any training should 
be called upon to mix the medicine — certain medicines which might be 
necessary. 

Mr. BRANDEIS.— Well, let us read you the fact. ? 

At this point, at 6.01 P.M., the committee took a recess until 
7 o'clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The committee reassembled in the Aldermanic Chamber at 7 o’clock 
P.M., when the hearing was resumed, Chairman HALLSTRAM presiding. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION OF DR. REGINALD H. Fitz. — Continued. 


Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIs.) Doctor, returning a moment to the subject 
of nurses, I want to ask you whether, from your experience, assuming 
the statement of figures that Dr. Harkins makes here to be correct, he 
is also correct in his statement that more nurses were needed? He 
says: ‘* Ward 7, Long Island, has sixty-one patients, in care of one 
nurse by day and one nurse by night.” 

A. Well, it would depend, of course, upon the nature of the sixty- 
one patients — as to what the diseases were. 

Q. Well, that list that I furnished you shows the nature of the cases 
on which he was giving his opinion. 

Mr. REED. — What ward was that ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — At that time Ward 7. Iam asking him upon that 
list of diseases. 

Mr. REED. — That was the old hospital. 

The Wirness.—I should have to know what the nature of the 
diseases were at the time that statement was made. 

Q. ‘Well, will you look at the list and assume that that represented 
the condition at that time ? 

A. I don’t think this would give me the information I desire. 

Q. Well, perbaps [ may put the question in another way. If the 
physician in charge, Dr. Harkins, the resident physician, declared that 
there were sixty-one patients in Ward 7, and that the general character 
of the diseases was of the kind that list indicates there, would you be 
inclined to say as against Dr. Harkins that another attendant was not 
needed ? 

A. If Dr. Harkins, who was in charge of the ward at the time, said 
that he thought more attendants were needed than were actually present 
in charge of the ward, I should say that his opinion was very well worth 
considering. 
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Well, now, Dr. Harkins says here that in the hospital building 
at Rainsford Island there are thirty-eight patients in the care of one 
nurse by day, assisted by Miss McDonald. ‘+The latter does the dress- 
ing and gives the medicine to all the women in the hospital building, in 
the infirmary (so called), and to all the women ‘ out-patients’ at Rains- 
ford.” ‘hen he says, passing to the next: ‘* Hospital ward — infirmary 
(so called), — at Rainsford, forty-two patients in care of one nurse, — 
Mrs. Dacey. ‘The latter has the sole care also of all the ‘ laundry 
washing’ for Rainsford Island, and three sleeping dormitories in addi- 
tion to the infirmary. There is no paid night nurse in either the hospital 
building (thirty-eight patients) or in the infirmary (forty-two patients) .” 

Now, if Dr. Harkins, the resident physician in charge, in view of the 
facts there stated, which we will assume to be true, recommends that 
another nurse, or another attendant, should be had for those wards, 
would you say or not that his recommendations should be acted upon ? 

A. 1 should think it probable that it should be acted upon favorably. 

Q@. Then he says in regard to the male ward : 


Long Island, Wards 6 and 8, 115 patients, under one nurse (Mr. Morphy), 
by day, and one nurse (Mr. Murphy) by night. The former (Mr. Mor- 
phy), in addition to his duties as nurse, acts as apothecary, and prepares 
the major part of the .drugs which may be ordered for Wards 6, 7, and 8. 
The day nurses are on duty from 6 A.M.to 8 P.M., with one hour for 
dinner and a half-hour each for breakfast and supper. During meal hour 
there is no one to perform ‘ relief” duty. The night nurses are on duty 
from 8 P.M. to 6 A.M. 


Assuming those facts to be be true, as stated by Mr. Harkins, and on 
the basis of which he recommends an additional male nurse, would you 
say that his recommendation should be acted upon ? 

A. Ishould say that an additional nurse was desirable under those 
circumstances. 

Q. Assuming the facts stated as follows to be true: 


Should Miss O’Brien desire to make a visit to Boston, she is substituted by 
Mrs. Dacey, who is thus obliged to allow her wards to remain without any 
paid official in charge. As I said, heretofore, the medicines at Long Island 
are dispensed by inmates. 


Assuming those facts to be as stated by Dr. Harkins, would you or 
would you not say that there should be some proper person to act as 
nurse in substituting and the dispensing of medicines ? 

A. J should say that the dispensing of ‘medicines by inmates might 
be very properly done. I should say in reference to alternating, that it 
might be possible now and then without any serious harm if the nurses 
did occasionally do double duty, as an exceptional circumstance. 

Q. What do you mean by *‘ occasionally ” ? 

A. Once a week, for instance. 

@. What do you mean by ‘* double duty” ? 

A. I mean to say that if the day nurse wished to go to Boston in the 
afternoon and the night nurse was to go on duty at three o’clock instead 
of six, that she might be able to do that without neglecting her charges. 

@. You mean a few hours additional duty ? 

A. Ys, sir. . . 

@. But not that the one nurse should work both the whole day and 
night ? 

A. I think the night nurse should not be called upon to do that to 
that extent. 

Q. Now, assuming it to be true, as stated by Dr. Harkins here when 
he says that the keeping of the hospital records at Long Island for both 
islands is attended to by inmates — under the direction, of course, and 
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the supervision of a physician, what do you think of the keeping of 
the records by an inmate of an institution of this character ? 

A. I should say that the simple writing of the records might be 
carried on. 

Q. You mean that one of the inmates might act as an amanuensis ? 

As oYes six, 

Q. But if he was something more than an amanuensis? If he 
actually kept the records? 

A. I should not think he was competent to make any accurate medi- 
cal examination of the cases which he might be making records of. 

Q. Now, I was asking you just before the adjournment in regard to 
the person whose duty it was to prepare the medicines in such an insti- 
tution, and you expressed the opinion that the person that I indicated, 
one without medical training and without training in pharmacy, should 
not be permitted to do so, and I think you added, also, that you could 
not conceive of his being permitted to do so. Now, I would like to ask 
you, assuming this statement which I am going to read to you to be 
correct — 

Mr. Curtis. — Whatis this that you are going to read, Mr. Brandeis ? 

Mr. Branpets. — Mr. Morphy’s testimony. 

Mr. Curtis. — You have been reading from a report of a man who 
did not testify here at all, and assuming the statements contained in it 
to be true, and I wanted to know what you were going to read — that is 
all. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, Tdon't think you should question Mr. Morphy’s 
statement. 

Mr. Curtis. — No; but you have been reading statements by some 
one who has not testified here, and I don’t know why you should not 
place him on the stand. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, we have wanted to get several people on the 
stand. We wanted to put Dr. Cogswell on the “stand. 

Mr. Proctor. — You will have Dr. Cogswell ; don’t fret. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I guess he is pr etty well prepared by this time, 
isn’t he? 

Mr. Proctor. — He always has been. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — This is the testimony, doctor, which I wish you to 
assume to be correct — 

Ald. LEE. — What page is that? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Page 569. (Reading) : 


@. Well, now, before you went there as nurse, what had been your ex- 
perience and training as a nurse ? 
Nothing, whatsoever. 
Hadn’t had any? 
None at all. 
What sort of work had you done before you went there ? 
Well, I was engaged as steam-—fitter’s helper. 
Steam -fitter’s helper ? 
Yes, sir; heavy work. 
Had you had any work to do connected with nursing ? 
No, sir. 
Had you had anything to do with medicines? 
Know nothing about them. 
Now, in September, 1891, you began to do the apothecary work? 
Yes, sir. 
What training had you had in September, 1891, in medicine? 
Just the little that I had acquired during the period that I was on 
nights. I became familiar with the names of the drugs and tried to pick up 
as much as I could. 
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@. Did you ever study pharmacy in any form? 
A. Well, I read a little down there, but not before going there. 

And when you beganto mix the medicines, in September, 1891, you 
hadn’t had any experience except what you picked up the three months before 
that? 

A. That is all. 

Q. As night nurse? 

A. \ Yes, sit. 

@. Well, how much of the time since then have you been compounding 
the medicines? 

A. Since the apothecary left,in May, 1891, until, I should say, June of 
1893. 


Now, I ask you, doctor, assuming the facts to be as stated by that 
witness concerning himself, was he a proper person to administer 
medicines to a hospital of that nature and with the class of diseases — 
there treated ? 

A. Not if the process of mixing was at all complicated. 

(. Well, assuming that the list of diseases as there given is correct, 
and assuming that the medicines were given which would naturally be 
given by a proper physician for those diseases, would or would not Mr. 
Morphy, on the facts as testified to by him, be a proper person to com- 
pound the medicines ? 

A. Many ot these diseases would not require much of any medicine, 
and for many of them the medicine would be in a pill form, and all that 
he would have to do would be to give them. 

Q. We didn’t say ‘* dispensing ” them, but ‘‘ compounding ” them. 

A. I don’t know what he meant by ‘‘ compounding” them. 

Q. Well, I will ask you whether, if you had charge of the Long 
Island Hospital at that time, you would have chosen as a man to do the 
compounding of the medicine a man with the experience that Mr. 
Morphy says he has had? 

A. No, sir, I should not. 

@. Would you think it proper for a superintendent of a hospital to 
choose such a man to compound medicine ? 

A. If he was a very intelligent person he might have been selected, 
if there was any particular reason for selecting him. 

Y. Well, he stated that he did it as an additional duty. 

Mr. Curtis. — He didn’t say that. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, assuming that he did. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, that is right. Assume all the facts that you 
want, and go ahead. We won’t object. 

Mr. Branvets. —I will assume it on his testimony, and I believe it is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, I am looking at his testimony, too. 

Q. Lask you whether you would deem the selection of such a man 
proper in a large hospital in the city of Boston ? 

. ILshould not. 

Q. ‘To compound the medicines ? 

A. I should not. 

. Now, doctor, you testified to what you had found to be the con- 
dition .of the sanitary arrangements, etc., in regard to cleanliness down 
there ; and now [ willask you also to make a— But, first, I would like to 
ask you if you know Mr. Brown, the Inspector of the Board of Health 
of the city of Boston ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. I will ask youto assume the statement which he makes here, 
dated February 28, 1894, and which is found on page 826 of the record, to 
be correct; and I will ask you whether in your opinion, assuming the 
facts therein stated to be correct, it was a condition in which a first-class 
hospital ought to be in? 
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Mr. Curtis. — Well, you are going to assume the fact that the water 
was shut off, also, I presume ? 

The Witness. — Am I to assume that this is a first-class hospital P 

(. Isupposed that you said it was a first-class hospital ? 

A. I didn’t say that. 

Q. Well, what kind of a hospital do you consider that ? 

A. J think it an admirable hospital for the purpose; but when you 
compare it with the Massachusetts General Hospital and say that it isa 
first-class hospital, I venture to differ. 

Q. Well, what do you mean by ‘‘ for the purpose” ? 

A. For the purpose of the sick poor of Boston to be taken care of 
there. 

Q. Well, do you mean that the building is an admirabie one ? 

A. I don’t make any exceptions to the building 

Q. In what respect do you consider the sick poor entitled to a differ- 
ent treatment from other poor — for instance, the people that go to the 
City Hospital of Boston ? 

A. ‘There are many that go to the City Hospital of Boston that do 
not belong to the pauper class. 

(. Butin what respect are the poor to be treated differently from 
other people? 

A. Poor people who are supported by tax-payers are not to be sup- 
ported as expensively as a class of tax-payers. 

@. Well, are all the people who go to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital treated for compensation or many of them without compensa- 
tion P 

A. Many without. 

Q. Do you make a distinction at the Massuchusetts General Hospital 
in regard to the treatment of them? 

A. ‘Those who pay more have better facilities in the way of special 
nurses, and better rooms and luxuries. 

Q. But otherwise than that, they are treated the same? They have 
the same cleanliness ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. ‘They are provided with a proper diet ? 

A. They are. 

Y. They are given proper medicines ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. They are treated with proper instruments ? 

Certainly. 

@. ‘They receive the attention of the same physicians—the physi- 
cians on the hospital staff? 

A. They all do. 

@. Do they have towels provided ? 

A. Yes, sir. , 

@. Do they have an opportunity to bathe ? 

A. ‘They either bathe or are bathed. 

@. Are the women obliged to bathe in the open wards, without 
screens around them, because they are poor? 

Ai NON girs 

Q. You would not draw any of those distinctions between people 
who are poor and people who are not? 

A. I would not. 

Q. Well, returning to the question which I was about to put, 
assuming this report ‘which Mr. Brown makes to be true, and which 
reads as follows : 

Boston, February 28, 1894. 
To the Board of Health: 

GENTLEMEN: I have this day inspected premises at the hospital and insti- 

tutions on Long Island, Ward 2, owned by city of Boston, and make the fol- 
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lowing report: The water-closets in the hospital, twelve in number, six for 
the females, and six for the males, are of the short hopper pattern with 
cistern aud chain-pull attachment, and are located in five different parts of 
the building. These closets under favorable conditions, viz. : sufficient water- 
supply and care by those using them, would give fair satisfaction; but, owing 
to a break or stoppage in the water main, they have been without water since 
the 26th inst., except what has been carried in pails from the institution some 
distance away. Consequently, the surfaces of the hoppers have become dry 
and fecal matter adheres to them, so that it is much more difficult to keep 
them clean than when the surfaces are wet. To-dayone of them is obstructed 
and nine are unclean and offensive. The urinals would be in better condition 
if there was a more generous supply of water. The sixteen water-closets in 
the institution are also of the hopper pattern with cistern and lever attach- 
ments operated by the doors. The closet rooms are without local ventilation 
except the windows, and considerable bad odor is noticeable on that account. 
These closets are also without water, and the three located in the basement 
are in about the same condition as those spoken of in the hospital, viz.: un- 
clean and offensive. 


Then follows his suggestions in regard to water. Now, doctor, as- 
suming these facts to be correct, is that a condition in which you would 
have a pauper institution ? 

Mr. Proctor. — Read the rest of the report. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — You may read the whole of it if you have an 
opportunity. 

Mr. Procror.—So that your hypothethical question will be in 
accordance with the facts. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I wish you would. 

The Witness. —So far as you have read, it is not. 

YQ. You would not. Then, I will read the rest of it, and then see 
whether that will make a difference. (Reading) : 


These closets are also without water, and the three located in the base- 
ment are in about the same condition as those spoken of in the hospital, viz. : 
unclean and offensive; the remainder are fairly clean. I have been in- 
formed by Dr. Jenks that there is a large cistern on the island having a 
capacity of 80,000 gallons, and that the water-boat will be at work to-morrow 
(Thursday) carrying water from Deer Island to fill it; this water will be 
pumped into the cisterns in both buildings and supply the water-closets and 
urinals; if this is done most of the difficulty will be overcome until the water 
main is repaired. ‘The remainder will be a matter of care. 


Would you say now, even after you have heard the rest of that state- 
ment, that those closets, which he says are unclean and offensive, and 
which have no local ventilation, are such as you would desire in a 
hospital for the poor ? 

A. The lack of cleanliness of the closets I understand to be a lack of 
water in the reservoir. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — He dosen’t say so. 

Mr. Curtis. — Yes, that is what he says. 

Mr. Branpeis.— Why does he say, ‘*The remainder will be a 
matter of care”? He says that they are ‘ unclean and offensive,” and 
that there is no local ventilation. Assuming this to be true, and the 
closets being situated as they are there alongside the hospital wards. 
would you think that closets without ventilation are such as even the 
poor of Boston should have P 

The Witness. — I don’t understand what is meant by ventilation of 
the closets. As I saw the closets, there were windows in that portion 
ot the building in which these closets were. It seems to me it was quite 
possible to get ventilation by opening the window. 

QY. Well, apparently he didn’t think so. He is the city inspector. 

A. Well, he may have a different view with reference to the ventila- 
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tion of a closet than I have. He may think that the water-closet itself ~ 
should have a special ventilating system. That I do not consider 
necessary — but that it is a matter of luxury. 

(. And do you think that those water-closets should be kept there in 
such close proximity to the hospital, or that the patients there should 
have those odors around them ? 

A. ‘There is an obvious cause for the odors there, as you have read 
the account; and that cause, I take it, was removed when the water- 
supply was introduced. 

Q. Well, | think that perhaps if’ you had his report before you you 
would answer differently. He says: ‘‘ The closet-rooms are without 
local ventilation except the windows, and considerable bad odor was 
noticeable on that account.” Now, it wasn’t on account of the dirt, but 
the want or lack of ventilation. 

A. Ishould assume it was on account of the windows being closed. 

Q. Don’t you think that with the weather such as they might have 
there on that island on the 28th of February, there might have been some 
excuse for not having the windows open adjoining the closets? Cannot 
you see that there might be objections on account of the draft ? 

A. Ifthe draft were worse than the smell, of course the draft would 
be kept out. 

Q@. Don’t you think that the poor are entitled to protection from both 
drafts and odors ? 

A. Well, if they prefer warmth to the other inconvenience, they 
should not. 

Q, Then you think it is proper not to have local ventilation for those 
closets ? 

A. Ican imagine circumstances under which it might be preferable. 

Q. Well, do you want to say here, Dr. Fitz, that at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital you would subject the patients either to drafts or to 
odors simply because they are poor? 

A. Not because they are poor, but because they are patients in the 
hospital. It might be necessary. 

Q. Well, why should it be necessary if you have local ventilation, 
and why cannot you haye it? 

A. You have the opportunity of local ventilation in the case which 
you presented to me, but it isn’t utilized. 

Q. And you do think it proper, do you, that they should be subjected 
to these odors ? 

A. Well, I can see circumstances under which it might be allowable. 

Q, And you would say that in the Massachusetts General Hospital, in 
wards under your charge, they would subject patients because they are 
poor to drafts or odors in the’ same manner ? 

. Not on the assumption ‘* because they are poor.” 

Q. Well, would any one be subjected to it except a poor man ? 

A. Y@s,:3ir 

Cas Wor 

A. You, if you were a patient in the hospital. - (Laughter.) 

Is that the case in the Massachusetts General Hospital, that the 
patients, be they poor or rich, are subjected to the alternative of 
having the odors of closets or the drafts P 

eter may be a question of a choice of evils. 

Q. Is that an answer to my question? 

A. Ifyou will ask me the question again, I will try to answer it 
for you. 

Q. I want you to answer that question. 

A. What is the question ? 

Q. Is it a fact that in the Massachusetts General Hospital the 
patients, be they poor or rich, are subjected to the alternative of having 
the odors of the closets, or drafts ? 
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Cases have occurred of that sort. 

When? 

At one time or another. 

In what ward? 

In any ward in the hospital which is in communication with the 
water-closets. 

Q. Is there no other way of ventilating the water-closets but by the 
windows there ? 

A. There may be other ways. I don’t know. 

Q. Are you speaking of hypothetical cases or facts? 

Mr. Procror. — You are putting hypothetical questions to him. 

Mr. BranpbeEts. — No, [ am asking him now in regard to facts. 

The Witness. — With reference to the ventilation of water-closets, I 
understand that you desire an opinion. 

Q@. Lasked you whether it is a fact that at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, the patients there, be they rich or poor, are subjected to the 
alternative of either having drafts in the cold weather or having 
the bad odor from the water-closets? If it is, I think we ought to start 
a subscription paper for the hospital immediately. 

A. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Proctor. — Start it now and put yourself at the head of it. 

Mr. BrRANvDEIs — I will, if that is the case. 

@. Do you mean to say, Dr. Fitz, that the patients at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital are subjected to one or the other of those 
alternatives ? 

A. I mean to say that the closets in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital will at times create a stench which will require the opening of 
a window in their immediate vicinity to eliminate. 

Q. Well, but he says that this is a constant fact down there. Isn’t 
that so ? 

A. That I don’t know. 

Q. He says it is, doesn’t he? 

A. No, I think not. 

Q. Well, I will read it to you again and will ask for your interpreta- 
tion of it. 

Ald. Lrg. — Why not let the doctor read it himself ? 

Mr. BranprE1s—I would be delighted to, if he wishes. (Reading) : 
‘<The closet-rooms are without local ventilation except the windows, 
and considerable bad odor was noticeable on that account” —not on 
account of the dirt, because the people at Long [sland are more or less 
familiar with dirt, but because there was no local ventilation. Now, I 
want to ask you whether, at your Massachusetts General Hospital, that 
condition of things exists ? 

A. Isaid that there was local ventilation in those closets, but it was 
not used. 

Q. Then you deny the statement which Mr. Brown has made ? 

A. Ideny that statement, that there was no local ventilation, if there 
was a window there. ‘The opportunity existed, and if there was none, 
it was because the window was not open. 

Q. Do you know what provisions are required by law in regard to 
local ventilation ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Of these rooms? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Well, now, as we are on this subject, I will ask you whether this 
condition which is reported by Dr. Harkins is one which you would ap- 
prove of for the poor: ‘* 125 women in attics, and no closet or sink— ” 

Mr. Procror. — What year is that? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — 1892. 

Mr. Proctor. — What part of the year P 
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Mr. BRANDEIS. — In January, 1892. 
Q. (By Mr. ce ny Is that a condition which you would .ap- 


prove of tor the poor ? 


A. It is not. 
@. Itis not? 
A. No, sir. 


(). Now, here is another statement which he makes: ‘* To women in 
dormitories of ‘ white house,’ and but ove closet, and this latter also the 
only one available for women in sewing-room.” Is that a condition 
which you would approve of for the poor? 

It is not. 

Jt is not? 

It is not. 

Either for the poor or rich? 

No, sir. 

Well, now, doctor, I will ask you this, whether in a hospital in- 
tended for the poor of the city of Boston that hospital is properly 
equipped without any weights or apparatus for weighing small powders 
— for weighing powders which come in large quantity, and are to be 
divided up and administered in small quantities, such as antipyrene, 
antifibrene, and sulphonal? Supposing there was no way by which 
powders that are bought in large quantities can be weighed. Is that 
good enough for the poor? 

A. Itisa question. Those medicines which you speak of there very 
often come in tablet form. 

Q. Lasked you if it was properly equipped when they were brought 
in in large quantities ? 

A, They are not usually prescribed in that form. 

Q. But supposing they come all together and that the nurses are to 
administer them ? 

A. They are not administered in that form. 

@. No; and that is the reason why I asked you whether a hospital 

_that had no weights was well equipped, even for the poor ? 

A. If there were powders to be weighed and it made a difference in 
guessing as to whether one got a little more or a little less, undoubtedly 
scales should be provided, whether the patients were poor or rich. 

Q. Doyou think that this hospital was properly equipped if itis a 
fact that there were no small weights by which these powders could be 
weighed ? 

Mr. Proctor. — Are you reading that from the testimony ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. —I am not reading that from the testimony, but I am 
reading it from facts which will be put in evidence. 

The Witness. — If powders were to be weighed and there were no 
means of weighing them, means should be provided for that purpose. 

( Anda hospital that did not have them would not be properly 
equipped ? 

A. In that respect; certainly not. 

Q. Now, assuming the diseases there treated to be such as you have 
observed and such as you have seen indicated in the list there, would 
you say that a hospital was well equipped if it has no clinical thermom- 
eters ? 

A. Jt is not well equipped for complete records of cases — for a 
scientific observation of the cases. 

Q. And you think, do you not, that even a hospital for the poor 
should have such scientific observation of cases ? 

A. It depends altogether upon what the object of the hospital is. I 
can conceive that clinical thermometers might not be needed in a hos- 
pital for the rich. 

Q. If you were superintendent of that hospital you would have them 
there, though, wouldn’t you? 
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A. I should have them if I wanted them. 

@. And you would want them ? 

A. Imight or might not. It depends on how close an observation 
I desired to make. There were no clinical thermometers thirty or forty 
years ago, and we got along very well then. 

Q. But we know something more than we did thirty or forty years 
ago ? 

"Mr. RiLEy, — We think we do. 

The Witness. — I was about to say that we thought we did. 

Q. And a physician thirty or forty years ago would not be the physi- 
cian that you would recommend if he hadn't had any advancement in 
knowledge since then? 

A. There are some of them who lived at that time that I would 
rather have treat me than the doctors which exist at the present 
time. 

Q. What do you say? 

A. Isay there were those who lived then that I should prefer to 
take care of me than those who live at present. 

Y. Do you think that’ that suggestion that they didn’t have them 
thirty or forty years ago is a fair answer to my question. 

A. I think so, if I understood the purpose of your question. 

Q. My question is, whether, if you were now put in charge of this 
hospital — and I wish that that good fortune might come to it— you 
would not have them there ? 

A. I should, certainly. 

ce tat? 

A. Ishould. 

Q. Assuming the character of these cases to be such as they are, and 
bearing in mind the large number of venereal diseases that are treated 
there, do you think or not that the nurses who are taking care of the 
patients should have dressing forceps or use their fingers? 

A. They should have fore ceps. 

Q. And would you think the hospital ell equipped if there were no 

. forceps for the use of nurses? 

A. Ishould think it not well equipped. 

@. Do you think that in a hospital of this kind, even though ,it be 
for the poor, there should be opportunity for sterilizing and ‘keeping 
Soe in condition for operations ? 

[ saw opportunities of that sort. 

You did? 

I did. 

But if they were not there ? 

I saw them there. 

You are speaking of the present time ? 

I am speaking of my visit to the hospital. 

Did you see dressing towels there ? 

I didn’t look into that matter. The sterilizing apparatus I 
couldn’t help seeing. 

Q. ae you make an examination of the surgeon’s needles there ? 

A. [ didn’t. 

@. And assuming that there were none provided for use, would you 
think that a hospital was well equipped ? 

A. I should think not. 

@. Assuming that to be a fact, as stated in the report of the Board 
of Visitors, as it appears on page 715 of the record — 

Mr. Procror. — Page 715 of our record here? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Yes, sir. Assuming it to be a fact, as there stated, 
that ‘the clothing of the women, both in hospital and infirmary, has 
been insuflicient — flannel for petticoats was furnished only late in 
January,” would you or would you not think that was taking proper 
care of the patients in the hospital ? 
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A. Jshould think not. They should be properly clothed. 
And you should think that flannel was a very proper thing to be 


provided ? 
A. Very desirable for a winter garb. 
Q. Ina hospital exposed as this one ? \ 
A. Whether in the hospital or not. 
Q. Anywhere? 
es V OS, Sir 
A.. Assuming it to be a fact, as it is stated in this report of the 


Board of Visitors, that although there was a proper method of ventila- 
tion, the ventilators themselves were kept closed and had become 
clogged so that they did not work properly, would you think the hospi- 
tal ‘properly managed ? 

A. {should think it, was excessive economy. 
> Q. Would you think itwas a proper condition for a pauper hospi- 

tal P 

A. I think not. 

Mr. Curtis. — Do you think, Mr. Brandeis, that anybody would say 
it was P 

Mr. Branpets. — I didn’t know what you might say. 

Mr. Curtis. — You don’t think that if the ventilators were in the con- 
dition that you claim they were, they were working properly, and no- 
body else does; and it seems to me that it is an absolute waste of 
time to ask such foolish questions. 

Mr. Branpets. — Well, it isn’t as extraordinary as some things that 
you and Mr. Reed have contended. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, I never contended that. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, let him go on and ask all the foolish questions 
he wants to. 

Mr. BrRanpeEts. — Well, as long as I am conducting this case, I shall 
ask such questions as I consider proper. 

. (By Mr. BRANnpeEIs.)- Doctor, if Dr. Putnam, being the chairman 
of the Board of Visitors appointed by the Mayor and City Council, should 
report that at the time of his visit to the hospital he found it unclean — 
that both the hospital building itself and the patients were in an unclean 
condition —-would you or would you not believe that Dr. Putnam’s 
observation of those facts would not be trustworthy ? 

A. I should believe it to be trusted. 

Q. You should think it should be trusted ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. And if you found any difference in the condition of things indi- 

eated in the report which he made, and the condition of the hospital 

when you examined it early in the summer, and from that indicated in 
the report you made when Dr. Cogswell invited you there, and when 
the day was fixed in advance, would you consider that there was a dif- 
ference in the actual condition of the hospital between the time you 
visited it and Dr. Putnam visited it, unsolicited ? 

A. I would. 

Q. You would? 

A. Yes; certainly. 

(. Well, now, referring to the report of the Board of Visitors — and 
I refer now to the first special committee appointed by the Mayor in 
1892 — if you remember, Dr. Putnam and Dr. Prince were members of 
that committee — and if, after their examination into the condition of 
the hospital they advised that there should be a more liberal diet, both 
regular and special, do you think that that advice and recommendation 
of Dr. Prince and Dr. Putnam shouid be acted upon? 

A. If the city is willing to pay the bills. 

@. You think it should be acted upon ? 

A. I should have that opinion, personally. 
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Q. Iam asking for your personal opinion, of course. 

A. Recommendations of that sort I should advocate carrying out. 

@. And if Dr. Putman and Dr. Prince recommended that there should 
be paid nurses in every ward in the hospital, would you or would you not 
think that that recommendation should be acted upon ? 

A. It depends to what extent the recommendation was made. 

Q. He says: ‘‘ Paid nurses in each ward.” 

A. Does he mean more than one in each ward ? 

Q. Ithink not. As I*#ead it, [should understand that he meant one 
paid nurse in each ward. 

A. If he means that there should be one paid nurse, I should agree 
with him. 

Q. Ifthey recommend that there should be a covered wagon, with 
springs, for transporting the sick from the wharf to the building — by 
which, I persume. they mean an ambulance — would you or would you 
not think that recommendation one which should be acted upon? 

A. I think it should be. 

Q. If they recommended that there should be for the hospital a 
board of consulting physicians, and if such was desired by the physician 
in charge, would you think that that was a recommendation to be acted 
upon ? 

23 The attempt might be made. 

Q. Why do you say “+ the attempt might be made” ? 

A. I can see that it would not be a very enviable position for an 
active physician or surgeon to assume. 

Q. ‘To become one of the board of consulting physicians ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Or There is no difficulty in getting an excellent board of consulting 
board of physicians for ‘Tewksbury ? 

A. Iam under the impression that they have very little to do. 

Q. Well, they go there when they are actually called upon to do 
something, don’t they ? 

A. Well, I have no personal knowledge of that matter. 

Q. Do you know the men who are on that board of consulting physi- 
cians for Tewksbury ? 

A. I heard one of them state that he had been there once in the last 
seven years. 

Q. Well, who was he? 

A. Dr. Richardson. 

Q@. Which Richardson ? 

A. Dr. Morris H. Richardson. 

; ee ayy ell: how about the others? Have they been there more regu- 
arly P 

mia I think he has been there whenever he has been called upon. 

@. You mean, that the position as a member of the board of con- 
sulting physicians for Long Island is a position which men of promi- 
nence would not be apt to accept? 

A. That I cannot say. I can only speak for my own self. 

Q. That is, that you personally would not wish to assume that 
position ? 

A. Ishould think I was making a great sacrifice. 

Q. Well, is Dr. John Homans Q physician of prominence ? 

A. He: is. 

@. And he is on the board of the Tewksbury hospital. Is Dr. B. Joy 
Jeffries a physician of prominence ? 

He. is, 

And is Dr. J. J. Putnam a physician of prominence ? 
Yes. 

You know Dr. Ir sh, of Lowell? 

Yes, sir. 
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Is he a man of prominence ? 

He is. ' 

And Dr. Chamberlain — is he a man of prominence ? 

Yes, sir, he is also a man of prominence. 

Then the institution of ‘Tewksbur y having those gentlemen as a 
consulting board you think they are well equipped with consulting 
physicians ? 

A. They are ‘ 

Q.. And is there any reason why the institution at Long Island should 
not succeed in getting men equally desirable ? 

As Mt depends upon what demands are made upon them. 

Q. That is, it would depend upon how much work is put upon 
them ? 

A. The office of consulting physician is usually an honorary office. 
Some of them are not paid anything at all. 

. Why do you think they are appointed ? 

A. Rather as an honor, I think. 

To whom — to the hospital or to the men? 

A. Rather as a reward of merit for faithful service. 

Q. Do you think that any of those men have done service at Tewks- 
bury P 

1 I don’t know as they have. Dr. Irish lives near Tewksbury, and 
he may be called in more often than the others. 

Q. Aren't they appointed rather in order that the physician in charge 
may feel that he has certain persons on whom he has a right to call in 
case of need, and with whom he has a right to consult? 

A. I have the impression that they are not called upon very often to 
go to Tewksbury. 

Q. Isn't that the reason why they are selected ? 

A. I don’t know the reason why they are selected. 

(. And wasn’t that the reason why the Board was established ? 

A. I didn’t know the reason why the Board was established. 

Q. Well, I will ask you ‘this: Tewksbury is a very well managed 
institution at present, is it not? 

A. SofarasI know. I don’t know anything particularly about it. 

Q. Hasn’t it a good reputation? 

A. So far as I am aware of. 

@. Well, I will ask you whether this statement made in a report of 
the Tewksbury Almshouse, which may have come to your notice, does 
not state what is the general understanding in regard to the uses of a 
consulting Board: 
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Believing it to be unwise to allow the responsibility of so-large a hospital 
to rest wholly upon its resident officers, we, early last year, conferred with 
some of the most prominent physicians and surgeons in the State, inviting 
them to constitute a ‘‘ consulting Board,” to be called upon, collectively or 
individually, whenever, in the opinion of the trustees or superintendent, 
their counsel or service would be advantageous. 


Doesn’t that express fairly the uses of a consulting board P 

Mr. Keep. — What is the date of that report ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — ‘That is 1889. They came to that knowledge as 
early as that, and Long Island hasn’t found it out yet. 

Q. (By Mr. BrANbries.)  Isn’t there any reason why similar consid- 
erations should not apply to Long Island ? 

A. None that I am aware of. 

(@. I would like to ask you, doctor, whether a hospital which is de- 
signed for the poor of the city of Boston should properly have an 
isolated room for the dying ? 

A, Idpn’t think an isolated room for the dying is at all necessary. 

@. You don’t think it necessary ? 
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A. No, sir. 
@. Then you think, therefore, that the Commissioners desired some- 
thing that is unnecessary ? 
The Massachusetts General Hospital has no such room. 
There is no room at all? 
No, sir. 
Where are the dying left ? 
They die in the ward. 
And are there any screens put up ? 
The screens are put about the bed. 
And that is all, is it? 
That is all; yes, sir. 
And no matter what the nature of the case is, the patient is left 
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there ? 

A. If the patient is very noisy, the patient would probably be 
removed to one of the private rooms in the lower ward. - 

@. Then there are rooms? 

A. ‘lhey would have to be put in a room which is ordinarly reserved 
for paid patients. 

Q. ‘Then you have a room in which the dying can be carried ? 

A. Yes, sir; if there is any occasion for it. 

@. And a hospital in which there was no such room, you would not 
think properly equipped ? 

A. These are not rooms for that purpose. 

Q. Itis a room to which they are carried ? 

A. Well, any room to which they are removed is one to which they 
are carried. They may be carried there. 

Q. So that a person, even though he be a poor person, can be carried 
into that room. 

A. Itis not a question of poor or rich. 

Q. That is, the poverty of a particular patient does not affect the 
question ? 

A. Not the slightest. 

@. There is no difference in this respect between a hospital for 
paupers and a hospital for citizens of Boston and the Massachusetts 
General Hospital ? 

A. Not the slightest; not the slightest. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Have you the hospital records of Long Island here? 
They were included in the call. 

Mr. Curtis. — Yes; and we got the call when we came into this 
room. I don’t know whether we have them or not. The books are 
kept down at the island, as you may be aware. 

Mr. BranveEts. — This notice was sent before noon, yesterday. 

Mr. Curtis. —I got it here in the hall. It is generally customary in 
practising at the bar to give notice a proper length of time before any- 
thing is desired. : 

Mr. BraNnveEIs, — We are not practising at the bar; we are asking 
for the production of those records. 

Mr. Procror.— When did you cease to practice at the bar, Mr. 
Brandeis ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, this practice here is very unlike it in many 
respects. 

Mr. Proctor. — You would not use less courtesy here than elsewhere, 
would you? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — This is not a question of courtesy. 

Mr. Procror. — Then if it is a question of right, we demand the 
time. If it is only a question of courtesy, we request it. 

Mr. BrANnpeEts. —I would like to ask Dr. Fitz some questions on that 
book. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, we cannot help that. I think, moreover, that 
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the ordinances say that we shall not produce that book unless by order 
of the Mayor. I may be mistaken in regard to it, but I think there is 
some such provision. 

Mr. RiLEy.— Well, an order would be only two or three weeks 
previous. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, there is something about hospital records in the 
ordinances, I am sure. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, let us see what it is. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, you are as young as I am — look it up. 

Mr. Procror. — There ought to be a copy here in this room, where 
they pass them. 

Mr. Curtis. --- I think the provision which I refer to occurs on page 
15. We had this matter up three or four months ago, and if I 
remember correctly it is to be found on page 15. (Examining 
ordinances.) Yes; it says: ‘* All records and files, except medical 
records and files, shall, under the supervision of the officer in charge of 
the department, be open to public inspection, and any person may take 
notes therefrom; but this shall not apply to matters which the Mayor 
is of opinion should not be made public.” 

Q. (By Mr. BrRAaNpEIs.) How far have you looked into those hos- 
pital records, doctor. 

A. I looked over a'volume which was there on the table at the time 
I made my visit. 

Q. What period did that volume cover ? 

A. Idon’t remember the date of the earliest record. The last record 
was entered within a day or two previous. ~ 

Q. Which did you examine ? 

A. Both. 

@. The earliest and the last ? 

tA: Yes -Sit. 

@. How many cases did you examine ? 
op 
Q 
A 
q 


Two or three. 

When were those cases? Can you recall the cases ? 

I don’t; no, sir. 

. When did you look at those records— the first time you were at 
Long Island or the second ? 
A. The second. 
@. ‘The second time ? 
ea eay, OS, 
@. And he pointed out the cases? 
A. The book was placed in my hands, and I ran it over. 
Q. You ran it over ? 
A. Yes; sir: 
Q. Do you remember any class of cases which were reported ? 
A. I don’t remember any special class. Iread— — 
QY. Idon’t mean by name. 
A. Isimply read over the record as it appeared there. 
Q. Whose records were they — what physician’s records ? 
A. 1 don’t know who wrote them. 
- Who was the physician under whose charge these patients ap- 

peared to be? 

A. The record book lay in the office. Tasked no questions as to who 
was responsible for it. Dr. Cogswell called my attention to it as one of 
the record books of the institution. 

@. And the record book does not show what physician has charge of 
the patients ? 

A. It may, but my attention was not attracted to that point. 

Q. You didn’t examine it with a view to ascertaining that ? 

A. Not with reference to that point. 

Q. You don’t remember the kind of cases it reported ? 
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A. No, I don’t. 

Q@. Can you deseribe the book — whether it was new or old, or what 
kind of a looking book it was ? 

A. It was a folio volume, with blank pages at the end — I don’t 
remember the number. 

. ‘That is, it appeared to be the one in use? 

A. It appeared to be one in use at that time. 

Q. And you don’t know when it began ? 

A. I don’t know when it began. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I would like to have that book. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, if you will tell us what it is ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, this witness has been describing the book. I 
want the book that he has seen. It is the hospital record which now 
appears to be in use. 

Mr. Proctor. — You mean the current record ? 

The Wirness. — The current cne is the one that I saw. 

Mr. Branpets. — Is there more than one current volume ? 

Mr. Procror. — I don’t know. I will take all the information that 
he has. * 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Can you give any better description of it, doctor ? 

The Witness. — I should say one of the current books which a few 
weeks ago had not been completely filled with the records of patients. 

Mr. Procror.—Iam informed that that is the particular, clinical, 
private history of each particular case. 

(By Mr. BRANDEIS.) You say that there were a number of phys- 
icians down there, doctor. In the proper management of this hospital 
what should be the division of duties among the various physicians 
down there ? 

A. I should think there should be one physician in charge. 

Q. That is, the superintendent, you mean ? 

A. If the superintendent is also to be in charge of the medical treat- 
ment of the patients. 

Oaary 68: 

A. If the superintendent is a physician, it may be considered desir- 
able that he should superintend the medical care of the cases. If he is 
not a physician, there should be at least two physicians connected with 
the institution, so that one should be there all the time; and if these two 
physicians who are in char ge, one of them being there all the time, 
should desire any other assistant, it should be in the way of a medical 
student, and not necessarily a gr aduate physician. 

Q. And what should be the duty of these assistants ? 

A. Jam not sufficiently familiar with the needs of the institution to 
give an opinion; but I have, of course, an opinion in general in relation 
to the relation which physicians should bear to a hospital. 

@. What is that ? 

A. There should be, in my opinion, one physician who should be the 
responsible head of the hospital. He should have an assistant. Upon 
that assistant should devolve the care of such wards, or such patients, as 
the visiting physician, the chief physician, saw fit to assign to him. 

Q. Will you allow to this assistant physician the privilege of pre- 
scribing medicines and diets ? 

A. Ishould suppose that was his duty. 

Q. And you would not consider that the institution was properly 
conducted if the assistant physician were prohibited from doing that? 

A. Ishould think that the institution might be properly conducted, 
but [ should think that the assistant physician was in the wrong place. 

Q. Andif itisa fact that the two assistant physicians there at ‘present 
are not allowed to prescribe medicines or diets, you would say that those 
two were in the wrong place ? 

A, I should think they had better resign — the assistant physician 
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certainly. I can conceive that they might make such demands for diet 
that it would be beyond the power of the institution to comply. 

Q. And how about medicine? Don’t you think that even in a hos- 
pital for the poor they should be allowed to prescribe the medicine ? 

A. Allow me, sir. You have repeatedly suggested the fact of per- 
sons being poor and their not needing as good treatment as those who 
are not poor. I should discriminate between an institution for paupers 
and an institution for the poor. J can conceive of giving more luxuries 
to the poor than to paupers. 

Q. Now, doctor, would you consider it a luxury to give a patient 
such milk as he needed ? 

A. J consider that patient should have as much milk as he needed. 

Q. Even if he were a pauper? 

A. Even if he were a pauper. 

Q. And if there was a constant shortage of milk, and if during the 
time of this constant shortage you found this very hospital was selling 
milk to other institutions, would you think that was a proper conduct of 
the dietary of the institution ? 

A. I should not. 

Q. And if, therefore, it is true that during these periods there was | 
a constant shortage, a constant complaint of shortage of milk, and 
during that same time milk was sent away, you would think it a 
proper ground of complaint against this hospital ? 

A. I should. 

Q. And if Dr. Putnam reported that that wasa ground of complaint 
you would not consider him captious in so reporting ? 

A. No, sir 

Q. Or that he was getting up his ideas of an institution for the rich ? 

A. Ishould not. 

@. Would you think it an unwarranted luxury if at rare intervals 
there was ordered, even for paupers at this institution, or individual 
paupers in the hospital, some baked apples ? 

A. Baked apples are not a necessity. 

@. I asked you whether you would consider it an unpardonable 
luxury ? 

A. Ishould not. 

Q. And should you consider that he was captious and unwarranted 
in suggesting an enrichment of the dietary so as to allow baked apples 
to be occasionally given there under the advice of the physician ? 

A. Ishould think baked apples, or at least apples, for an institution 
of that sort were unnecessary. If Dr. Putnam says it is desirable that 
they should have had them and the superintendent was not willing to 
buy them, or the Commissioners were not willing to buy them, I should 
say that Dr. Putnam might obtain gifts from his friends which would be 
sufficient to supply them. 

@. You don’t know that we have learned in the past that they have 
no authority to accept gifts for the amelioration of the poor at the 
island? 

A. I don’t consider baked apples necessary for the inmates. 

@. What would you say about beefsteak ? 

A. Ishould consider that baked apples for a sick person might be 
recommended. 

@. What did you say ? 

A. Forasick person. I would not consider a baked apple for a 
sick person a luxury. 

Q. It was in reference to the hospital that I asked you the question. 

A. I didn’t understand that you were referring simply to the hospi- 
tal. 

@. Oh, it was his adyice in reference to the hospital. 

A. I would agree with him that a supply of apples for hospital 
patients might serve a very useful purpose. 
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Q. And would you think that beefsteak should be allowed to be pre- 
scribed by physicians ? 

A. I would. 

Q. Would you think it an unwarrantable luxury at times to order a 
chicken broth for a patient? 

A. I should not think it unwarrantable. 

And if Dr. Putnam recommended that in a more liberal diet they 
should be allowed that, you would not think that’ he recommended 
something that was improper or that was subject to just criticism ? 

A. I should not. 

Q. If Dr. Putnam reported upon examination of the institution in 
February or March that the supply of surgical instruments was insuffi- 
cient, would you deem his judgment on that of value ? 

A. Not of so much value as if he was a surgeon. 

Q. Would you not deem it a valuable opinion? 

A. I would deem it a valuable opinion as far as it went. 

@. Would you deem it proper that the physician in charge of the 
cases, whoever it might be. should be allowed to prescribe the medi- 
cines that the patients should have P 

A. Ishould say so, decidedly. If the patients are under his charge, 
he should prescribe for them. 

Q. If the patients are under his charge, you think that he should be 
allowed to prescribe the medicines which the patient could have ? 

A. It should be his duty. 

Q. And he should not be interfered with by others who have not 
charge of those patients ? 

A. No, sir; unless he was ordering medicines which were so expen- 
sive, and ‘which were of doubtful value, that a larger draft upon the 
funds was made than was considered advisable. 

Q. Well, what medicines would you consider were too expensive ? 

A. Well, cerium, which is said to be worth its weight in gold. 
There are medicines which are so expensive that they are not worth 
prescribing. 

Q. But, so far as the ordinary medicines are concerned, you would 
consider that the physician should be allowed to prescribe thé medicines 
for the patients under him ? 

A. 41 do. 

Q. And if he is not Teen to determine what medicines they shall 
have, then it is not a wise administration of the hospital ? 

A. I consider it unwise to restrict the physician in the treatment of 
his patient by ordinary measures. 

Q. If Dr. Putnam, after examining the hospital records as they are 
kept there, during a long period of time, pronounces those records to 
be unsatisfactory, would you consider his opinion reliable ? 

A. I should want te know what he meant by ‘ unsatisfactory.” 

Q. ‘That they were proper records to be kept in a hospital of that 
nature ? 

A. Iconceive of a difference of opinion in regard to that. 

(. What is your opinion in regard to how hospital records ought to 
be kept ? 

A. It depends upon the purpose of the hospital. There is a very 
great difference in the keeping of hospital records. My own feeling, of 
course, from my point of view, is, that the records of the cases should 
be as complete as possible. 

Q. And why is that done? 

A. It is done to present as complete a history of the case as possible, 
in order that it may be useful in comparing it with other cases — that 
something may be learned from an accumulated mass of testimony 
that could not be learned from isolated instances. 
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(). And in the general. management of a hospital, isn’t something 
looked to beyond the care and welfare of the particular patient, in try- 
ing to keep up the general standard of the hospital, and to keep the 
men who work in it up to a high standing ? 

A. Itis very desirable to do so. 

Q. And isn’t a hospital that deesn’t have any records in danger of 
becoming slipshod in its treatment, and the patients to suffer from it. 

A. I think all institutions which are not under outside supervision are 
liable to become lax. 

(. And isn’t it for that reason, also, that a Board of consulting phys- 
icians might be of some effect in that hospital § P 

A, They might or might not be of effect. 

Q. Well, on “the assumption that they went there P 

Pas ea they were -paid to go there, they would probably be of more 
benefit than if they were obliged to volunteer their services, except in 
rare instances where philanthropic motives might actuate them. 

Mr. Branpels. — | think that is all, doctor. 

Q. (By Ald, Lez.) When did I understand you to say that you first 
went to Long Island to visit it ? 

Rarly i in the summer. The exact day I have forgotten. 

Can you tell the month ? 

Oh, at a venture, I should say it was in June. 

You wouldn't swear that it wasn’t in May? 

I will go no further than that. 

And your second visit was made when: P 

A tew weeks ago. 

Now, something was said here about the arrangements that you 
made to visit the island. Now, I want to ask you this question: Did 
you make your arrangements to visit Long Island to meet your own 
convenience, or was it in accordance with some agreement with Dr. 
Cogswell by fixing the date that you AC come to suit him ? 
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A. My own convenience. 

@. You made the appointment to suit your own convenience ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who fixed the time that you were to go? 


A. I did. 

(. And you meant when the first call was made on you your engage- 
ments were such that you couldn’t go that day, but the next day you 
would go? 

a: No, he asked me to assign a time. 

Q. And that was to meet your own convenience ? 

A, Certainly. 

Q. Now, have you known Dr. Cogswell very long? 

A. Ihave known Dr. Cogswell for some time. 

@. What is your opinion ‘of him as a physician ? 

A. Ihave no further grounds for an opinion. [I assisted at his grad- 
uation from the Medical School by examining him, and upon hearsay 
know that he has held a conspicuous position since graduation — as 
one of the City Physicians. ‘Those are my only means of knowing his 
qualifications. 

Q@. Have you ever heard his ability questioned among any of the 
profession ? 

A. I have not. 

@. (By Mr. Branpets.) Dr. Cogswell does not take part in any of 
the proceedings you physicians have : from time to time in the Medical 
Society, does he ? 

A. I think likely he does. 

@. You have no knowledge? 

A. I have no knowledge of meeting him in the Medical Society. 
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And when did he graduate ? 
I should have to guess. 
Well, make a guess. 
Well, sometime within the last twelve years or fourteen years. 
. And from that time on you have never come in contact with him 
in any way? 
A. I have not. 
Q. And all you know about him is that he has held this position as a 
practitioner at the island ? 
A. Yes, sir; and also his other position. 
(@. That he held these positions in the city? 
A. I think shortly after graduation he was appointed at the island 
and has held these positions ever since that time, as far as I am aware. 
@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, his practice was down there ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Well, after graduation did he devote any time 
to the City Hospital or the Massachusetts General, that you know of ? 
A. I think he was probably one of the house physicians. 
@. At the City Hospital ? 
A. Yes, that is my impression, but I am not positive on that point. 
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REDIRECT—EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Rreep.) Now, doctor, assuming that when Dr. Cogs- 
well took charge of the hospital on Long Island he found such a man in 
charge of the pharmacy as Brother Brandeis has described to you, com- 
pounding medicines, as Brother Brandeis says and administering them 
to the patients, and he immediately removed thatman from that position 
and placed in his stead to do that work a practising physician, should 
you then say that Dr. Cogswell had used good judgment in that matter ? 

A. It he were satisfied that this other person was incompetent, he had 
done his duty. That is a question of judgment. 

Y. Youspoke in your direct-examination of seeing seventy to one hun- 
dred patients in the hospital,and you stated that there was sufficient 
nursing there or a sufficient number of nurses to take care of such pa- 
tients as yousaw. Mr. Brandeis has assumed that the number of pa- 
tients was greater, and has asked you a hypothetical question. Now, 
assuming that the number of patients was one hundred and forty-five 
on that day, that your estimate of the number in the hospital; namely, 
from seventy to one hundred, is a correct estimate, and that those whom 
you didn’t see were out-doors walking about the island, were suffering 
only with chronic complaints, and slept all night long, and required no 
attention in the day-time — should you then say that the number of 
nurses was sufficient. 

@. When you were at Long Island I understand you to say that you 
discovered no such proportion of acute diseases as Dr. Harkins, who 
has testified here, sets forth in his report of four years ago or three 
years ago. Am I correct ? 

A. Of course that report does not give a statement of what existed 
on any particular day. It wasn’t the season for measles, for instance, 
when I was there, wasn’t the season for scarlet fever when I was there, 
a little early for typhoid fever on my first visit—shouldn’t be any ty- 
phoid fever there unless it was brought down from the city. 

Q. Well, you understand, doctor, that all these hypothetical ques- 
tions based upon what Dr. Harkins says are in reference to the old 
hospital which was in the institution building, and that everything that 
Dr. Harkins says was in reference to that hospital and the statement 
made before this new hospital was ever constructed, was it not? 

A. Iwasn’t aware that any such distinction was made by Mr. Bran- 
deis in asking me the hypothetical question. I didn’t understand him 
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to make any distinction between then and now. He merely asked me a 
hypothetical question,}which I answered to the best of my ability. 

Q. Isimply wanted you to understand that his hypothetical question 
was based on a statement made by Dr. Harkins in regard to another 
hospital entirely, and that Dr. Harkins has not testified here. Some 
questions have been asked yon in regard to nurses and the training 
which they should have received before being competent to serve in the 
hospital at Long Island. I would like to ask you if a nurse who had 
had several years’ experience as a nurse in the City Hospital would, in 
your judgment, be competent to take charge of a ward or to be head 
nurse in the Long Island Hospital ? 

A. Ought to be competant from training and all. 

Mr. BranpeEis. — Although she couldn’t write ? 

Mr. Reep. — I didn’t ask that question. 

Mr. BranpeEIs. — Isn’t that to be included in it ? 

Mr. REED. — It is not a fact that she cannot write. I have seen her 
write her name. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I guess that is all she can do. 

Q. (By Mr. REED.) Will the doctor answer that question ? 

A. If she has been employed in the several hospitals several years, 
even if she couldn’t write, I should think she was likely to be a com- 
petent nurse, or they wouldn’t have kept her if she hadn’t been for that 
time. 

Mr. Protor. — Penmanship is no part of the qualifications of a nurse, 
any way. 

Q. (By Mr. REED.) Did you discover in the hospital on Long Island 
any bathing facilities in the open wards ? 

I saw none. 

You saw bath-rooms there and bathing facilities ? 

They were not in the open ward. 

Where were they, doctor ? 

They were in special rooms, bath-rooms. 

. Do you know, doctor, that as long ago as 1852, the institution at 
Tewksbury was established and that they didn’t introduce this system of 
consulting physicians until 1889 P 

A. ITheard the statement that in 1889 the Board was established. 

Q. Now, I would like to ask you in regard to the condition of the 
plumbing there — whether if the water were emporarily cut off from 
the Massachusetts General Hospital by the breaking of the supply-pipe 
by accident, as in the case at Long Island, such a condition as has been 
assumed to have existed at Long Island might not well have occurred 
even in the Massachusetts General Hospital ? 

A. Might have. 


OrhOhoOb 


RECROSS—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Would it have continued for months — 
been allowed to continue for months, at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital P 

A AN OVID. 

@. Do you think those in charge of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, if they had all the means of having all the great ocean around 
them and of having a pump inthe building, would, after the long contin- 
ance of this break in a water main, have pumped water up and kept 
their hospital clean? 

A. I think steps should have been taken at once to overcome the 
difficulties which arose in that way. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, you knew it was only two days, Brother Bran- 
deis ? 

Mr. BranpeEis. —I know this condition of things was repeated from 
time to time, and lasted in all, for months. 
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Mr. Proctor. —You didn’t put in any evidence of that, you know 
except your own statement. You are not under oath. 

Mr. Reep. — Why didn’t you bring a witness to that effect ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS.— Well, that is a fact. 

Mr. Proctor. — Why don’t you prove it? 

Mr. BRANbDEIS. — We will put in the evidence now if you will give 
us an opportunity. 

Mr. Proctor. — But you forgot it, didn’t you — didn’t think it of 
sufficient importance to put it in last spring? 

Mr. Branpets. —I think you will find that that is in — testified to. 

Mr. Procror. — Never any such thing. 

@. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Now, doctor, Mr. Reed asked you, called 
your attention to the fact, that this specific list of diseases that Dr. 
Harkins gave his opinion on related to the year 1891. I will ask you 
now to look at that list of diseases which appears in the report for the 
year 1893-94, and ask you whether you observe any difference between 
what Dr. Harkins made his report on and what you have now in 
your hand? 

A. This report relates to the hospital at Long Island. 

Q. Long Island, isn’t it ? 

A. And you have called my attention to one page. 

Q. Ithink I called your attention to special pages. 

A. Simply Class A and Class B. I see there are other pages in 
sequence. 

Q. This is the physician’s report, it is Dr. Cogswell’s own report. 

A. Then it is the entire list that you want. 

Q. Yes, sir; the entire list of the diseases. 

A. So far as first page goes here, which I have compared, it seems 
to me there was not the same class of diseases in the two reports. 

@. Not the same class of diseases on which Dr. Harkins made his 
report; that they were not all chronic cases, as supposed, and you find 
there, also, in that list cases of a different nature from those which 
vou observed in the course of your visits in the summer and fall of this 

ear P 

A. Certainly none of these, so far as I am aware; none of these 
acute cases which are here on this page did I see anything of at the time 
of either visit. 

Q. Yes; but if you should find that from year to year these acute 
cases did exist at that hospital, do you think provision should be made 
for taking care of them? 

A. Certainly. 

@. And that a hospital that was equipped on the theory of their be- 
ing none wouldn’t be properly equipped? 

A. Ishould say that it doesn’t require very much of an equipment to 
treat that class of cases, acute cases, different from the same equipment 
that would be necessary for chronic. 

_  @. But it is to betaken into consideration,—I mean by ‘‘ equipment” 
the whole plan of the hospital, including the matter of nursing ? 

A. No, I should say not, no sir, that it didn’t require anything es- 
sentially different in the administration of the hospital if such acute cases 
as are to be seen there were to be found. 

Q. What kind of cases that ordinarily happen in hospitals do not 
appear on that list ? 

A. I should have to look the list over. 

Q. Cannot you give the answer without looking at it now? 

A. Ishouldn’t do that, because I haven’t looked the list over with 
sufficient detail to reply to that statement. 

Q. What kind of cases do think now, do you have in mind, requiring 
special attention, that will not be found there ? 

A. I haven't any thought inthe matter. You asked for a statement 
of the fact. I will give it to you if you wish me to look over the list. 
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Q. It is only valuable by tracing your opinion, and if you naye not — 
anything special in mind I don’t know as we can gain anything. 

A, Put your question in such away that I can. 

Q. I thought you drew distinctions between two kinds of hospitals. 
Now, when | showed you this list of cases apparently there appeared 
to be in the list prepared by Dr. Cogswell instances of diseases which 
you had not observed any cases of, and you say that thatdoes not affect 
your opinion as to the conduct of the institutions. Now, I ask you what 
kind of cases you have in mind that would affect your opinion ? 

A. I would state that in a hospital like the City Hospital or the 
Massachusetts General Hospital there are a great many acute cases that 
are brought in there and stay there from four to six weeks, and then 
others come in and take their places ; whereas there are other institutions 
which are frequented by chronic cases that will remain, perhaps, for 
years in the institution. Take a chronic case — during the stay of a 
chronic case in a hospital or institution—there may be some intercurrent 
acute disease, so that you may have in areport like that a case of what 
might be called intermittent fever or Bright’s disease. The Bright’s dis- 
ease may be a chronic disease, the intermittent fever an affair of a few 
days, but it is the same patient, and every provision has to be made 
for his care or diet if he has Bright’s disease or intermittent fever. 

Q. Well, what is the number of nurses? What number of nurses do 
you suppose there are in the City Hospital or the Massachusetts General 
Hospital to the patients —.to the acute cases, I mean — on the average? 

A. I think the number in both those hospitals is unusually large, 
because each hospital has a training school connected with it, and one 
of the functions of the City Hospital is to provide or educate trained 
nurses, so that they have a larger number of nurses in attendance than 
is actually necessary for the immediate needs of the patients. 

Q. Well, is there any reason why this institution should not also do 
its share in the general education of the public. 

A. The answer to that would be that the kind, the variety of cases, 
isn’t of a sort which would be likely to serve as useful material for the 
training of nurses. 

Q. Well, I would ask you what class of hospital and class of cases 
would be comparable to this ? 

A. I should compare this institution with Tewksbury, for instance. 

Q@. Yes, and would there be any reason why the distinction should be 
drawn between here and Tewksbury ? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Well, I ask you, taking the statement of Dr. Putnam, on page 715 
of the report, whether you would agree with him: 


Though the amount of nursing service in the Almshouse may not be fairly 
compared with that of the wards for acute cases at the City Hospital, where 
there are less than four patients to a nurse, because the diseases there are of 
a different character, yet certainly it may fairly be placed in contrast to the 
City Convalescent Home in Dorchester, where there are only fifteen patients 
to a nurse, as well as to the hospital at the Tewksbury Almshouse, where 
there are eighteen patients to a nurse. 


Do you think that comparison made by Dr. Putnam is a fair com- 
parison ? 

A. I won’tsay anything about Dr. Putnam’s comparison, but I would 
say that if I were in charge of an institution of that sort I should be sat- 
isfied with one still head nurse in a ward of thirty or forty patients, and 
that I should expect to draft from the inmates of that institution more 
than enough service to carry out, provide all the assistance that was 
necessary in the care of the patients. 

Then you think that eighteen patients to a nurse, or a nurse to 
eighteen patients, at Tewksbury, is an unwise provision ? 
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A. I don’t know about Tewksbury, I have no knowledge of Tewks- 
bury, but if Tewksbury has a number of apparently strong and intelli- 
gent paupers, such as I saw at Long Island, I should say that at Tewks- 
bury they should make more of them work and assist in nursing. 

Q. Well, in speaking of twenty-five or thirty patients to a nurse you 
mean a nurse for the day and a nurse for the night ? 

A, I mean a competent head nurse for day and another for night, 
who should direct everything in the details of the management of the 
patients when in the ward, and enough assistance should be provided 
for her. I don’t expect her to wash and scrub and give medicine to 
each patient, but she should be held responsible that each patient 
received the proper care, and the assistance should be provided that 
nurse which in an institution -of that kind I can conceive could be 
readily obtained without any additional cost to the institution. 

Q. But if you found, as Dr. Putman found, that, counting both day 
and night nurses, there was only one nurse to twenty-six patients, I 
mean day and night,— which practically would be one to fifty-two, — you 
would think that Dr. Putnam was right, in complaining that the number 
was not great enough? | 
_ A. Iwouldn’t accept the practical interpretation that you put upon 

it. - I should say one nurse for the day-time, and another nurse for the 
night-time, both of them trained and skilful nurses, were essential in an 
institution of the sort that I saw at Long Island. 

Q. Yes; would you think that a hospital, even if it were a hospital 
for the poor, was properly managed, and everything ended at eight 
o’clock, that there was no care and no diet provided beyond that, under 
any circumstances, and everything practically shut down, so far as 
nursing was concerned, at eight o’clock ? 

A. I should like to have that question stated, if you please, again. 

Mr. Procror. — What page are you reading now ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — It is not ona page, but it is a question for the wit- 
ness to testify to. 

Mr. Procror. — What is the name of the witness, I would like to 
look it up ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, it is not on a page. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, that is another witness you forgot about, last 
spring, is it ? 

Mr. BranveEts. — Well, some things have happened since last spring. 

Mr. Procror. — Yes, I noticed that — happening all the time. This 
isn’t in the testimony at all. You are making another attempt of the 
same kind you made before. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Simply stating a fact. 

Mr. Ritey. — You are getting unruly. 

Q. (By Mr. Branvetrs.) If you found, doctor, in these institutions, 
that the nursing practically ended at eight o’clock, so that patients 
couldn’t under any circumstances get any food between eight and six , 
in the morning, although it might be deemed necessary by the physi- 
cians, would you think that that was proper for a pauper hospital ? 

A. I should not. 


Joun H. McCottom, M.D. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Reep.) You are a physician, Dr. McCollom ? 

lam, 

And how long have you been a physician ? 

About twenty years. 

Where were you educated ? 

At the Harvard Medical School. 

. And what year did you graduate from the Harvard Medical 

School ? 
A. °70, 


OROROKS 
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@. And did you pursue your studies any farther at any other 
institution P 


A. I did. 

Q. Where? 

A. The Marine Hospital in Chelsea. 

Q. Any other institution ? 

A. No. 

(). And you are at present the City Physician of Boston, are you 
not P 

A. Well, that isn’t the proper title. 

Q. What is the proper title P 

A. Physician to the Board of Health. That is the official title. 

@. Have you held any other official position for the city? 

A. Not for the city. 

Q. For any other institution ? 

A. I am examining physician of out-patients at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 


Q. Are you at present ? 

A. Jam. 

Q. How long have you held that position ? 

A. About a year. 

Q. Is there any other official position that you have held or hold 
at the present time ? 

A. Nothing of any importance. 

Q. Do you belong to any medical societies ? 

Ati do, 

Q. Will you name them, please? 

A. The Suffolk District Massachusetts Medical Society, the Boston 
Society for Medical Observation, the Medical Improvement Society, 
the American Public Health Association, the Boston Society of Medical 
Science — I believe that is all. 

(. How long have you been employed by the city, doctor ? 

A. About fifteen years. 


Q. In 1891 did you make an examination of the condition of affairs 
at Rainsford Island ? 


A, I did. 
Q@. In respect to cleanliness, etc. ? 
A.* T-did. 


(. And that was in response to a request of the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions, was it not? 

A. It was. 

@. And did you know why such a request was made of you? 

A. No, I don’t know that I did. 

@. Did you ever hear that it was in consequence of complaints made 
by Mrs. Lincoln at the Commissioners’ office ? 

A. I did not. 

Q@. Well, under what circumstances did you go the Home for 
Paupers to make an examination ? 

A. I went down on the ‘ Bradlee” one afternoon, the afternoon trip, 
quarter past two, and I remained there three hours, I think. 

Q. Was your visit arranged for at the islands ? 

A. I don’t see how it could have been, because I didn’t know I was 
going until about half an hour before I started — twenty minutes, 
perhaps. 

Q. Then you didn’t know you were going until twenty minutes 
before you started ? 

A. I didn’t that particular day. 

@. Then you hadn’t sent word ahead that you were coming ? 

A. No; twenty minutes, may have been half an hour, I don’t know 
just the time that it was before I started, before I knew I was going. I 
didn’t expect to go that day. 
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Q. How did you go down— on the * Bradlee ” ? 

A. Went down on the ‘ Bradlee.” 

Q. Do you know how far in 1891 the telephone extended, if to any 
of the islands? 

A. J amnot positive. I know it wasn’t at Gallop’s Island at that 
time. Farther than that I am not positive. 

Q. You don’t know whether it went to Rainsford ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Now, did you make an examination of the beds in the institution 
for men? / 

A. I did—took down some fifteen or twenty beds and was unable to 
find any vermin. 

Q@. Well, you said you were there about three hours ? 

A. J should say it was about three hours. 

Q. And after making your examination did you make a written 
report to the Commissioners ? 

A. 1 did. 

Q. Is that the document which you submitted to them ? 

eee 1b AS. 

Q. Now, I would like to have you read that, doctor, if you will 
kindly, to the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. —One moment. I want to ask whether that report 
was ever entered upon the files of the Commissioners or whether it was 
a private document of Dr. Jenks? 

Mr. ReEep. —I am sure I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Branvets. — Allow me to ask the witness a question. 

Q. Dr. McCollom, you say you were requested to come by the Com- 
missioners? By which Commissioner were you requested to go down? 

A. I don’t remember at this time whether—it was in the office of 
the Commissioners, don’t remember who was there. I don’t remember. 

Q@. You don’t know who asked you? 

A. Iknow Dr. Jenks asked me, but who else was present there I 
don’t know. 

Q. You don’t know whether anybody else was present ? 

A. Ican’t say — don’t remember. 

@. And when you say you handed that to the Commissioners, do you 
mean you handed it to Dr. Jenks ? 

A. I handed it to the secretary. 

@. General Donohoe ? 

ise 1 08. 

Do you know anything about the ,report — whether it was re- 
ceived by the Commission and placed on file in any way ? 

A. I know nothing about it further than that. 

Q. That you went at Dr. Jenks’ request, and handed the report to 
the Commissioners ? 

Mr. Reepb. — If there is any objection to the report I will get at it in 
another way. But I think perhaps it will save time to let the doctor 
read it. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is no part of the record, I understand. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, it is a memorandum he made and he can 
read it. 

Mr. ReEepD. — It is perfectly immaterial to me whether he reads it 
or not. 

Mr. Procror. — He can read it. That has been ruled on time and 
time again. 

Mr. Ritty. — No, no. 

Mr. Procror. — Yes, you have read a letter from the superintendent 
of the State Almshouse at Bridgewater into a question, 

Mr. RiLey. — You cannot get that in here. 

Mr. Proctor, — Oh, yes, you can, 
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Ald. LEE. — I understand that it is facts we are getting, and that is 
what we want here. If he has a report he wrote himself let us have it, 
no matter whom it strikes. 

Ald. Fottler in the chair. 

The Cuatir. — The witness will proceed and read the report. 

Mr. RmLEY. — One moment, if you please. There is a little mis- 
apprehension here. The Alderman says, ‘‘ Let it be read, no matter 
whom it strikes.” That is not the question — it is the question of the 
prevalence of a put up job. 

Ald. LEE. — When was this, 1891 ? 

The Cuarr. — 1891. 

Mr. Ritey. — This witness went down, I understand, at the sugges- 
tion of a member of the Commission. If the counsel will produce the 
records, I think the records will show that he wasn’t sent down by any 
of the Commissioners. He made a private report to a member of the 
Commission. 

Mr. Reep. — Mr. Donohoe isn’t a member of the Commission. 

Mr. Ritry. -— You had better keep quiet a few minutes and you may 
learn something. 

Mr. Rrep. — I will keep quiet when I feel like it, and speak when I 
feel like it. 

Mr. Ritey. — Evidently you boys haven’t been to school for some 
time. 

Mr. REED. — I don’t care to press this now, but I will put every word 
of that report in evidence before you. 

Ald. Lee. —I don’t see any need of this dilly dallying between 
lawyers. Mr. Riley says this is a put up job, but here is a document 
which Dr. McCollom wrote himself and presented to the Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Procror. — He did not. 

Ald. LEE.— Well, presented it to the secretary. He is the chief clerk 
of the Board of Commissioners, and if there is any reason for us not 
having that let us have it. I don’t see any harm from it, and we are 
only wasting time. 

The CHair. — The witness will proceed to read the report for the 
information of the committee. 

Mr. Ritey. — No, no. 

Ald. Lrg. — May I:ask for a vote on that, if there is no objection. 
The Chair has so ruled and no objection has been made. I suppose 
this committee is conducting this investigation and not Mr. Riley, Mr. 
Proctor, or Mr. Brandeis. 

Mr. Ritry. — But here is a document that is in under oath, that is 
not official. 

Mr. Procror. — And here is a man that is. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I must say your manners are pretty bad, to put it 
mildly. 

ie Procror. — You have said that a good many times, and I regard 
you as a very bad judge. 

Mr. Ritey.— And I look upon it as worse on account of your size. 
Now, here is a witness on the stand to testify under oath and you are 
now asking him to read documents he has not sworn to and which he 
does not propose to swear to. ‘That certainly is incompetent anywhere 
and under any circumstances. Let questions be put to this witness and 


let him answer them. We know for what purpose this document is. 


proposed to be read and we know why the Commission as a Commis- 
sion did not receive it. , 

The CHarr.— It seems to the committee that if you desire to ask 
any questions on the cross-examination you can ask questions relative 
to that document. 

Ald. LEE. —If Mr. Brandeis will let him. 
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The Cuarr. —I think he will. If the committee desires to get any 
information I think they can get it by hearing that document read. 

Mr. Ritey. —But before it is read the record of the Commissioners 
should be looked at to see whether it was received or not. I under- 
stand that it was never received officially. 

The Cuair. — Well, supposing the record is not here ? 

Mr. RILEY. — Supposing this appear, than when it was presented 
its contents were so absurd and far away from the truth that the Com- 
missioners would not receive it? Then do you mean to tell me that it 
is competent here ? 

Ald. Lrg. — Do [ understand Mr. Riley to say that Dr. McCollom 
would write a document, present it to the Commissioners as a city 
official, sent down to that plac e, and place anything in it but that w hich 
he had seen and which was the truth ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, you cannot put it in that way. 

Ald. Lez. — Well, that is what he seems to assert here from his 
statements. I may be a little thick—it is a long time since I was at 
school. 

Mr. Ritey.— No, youare not — you are alittle thin. Don’t misunder- 
stand my position. When the document was presented, the Commis- 
sioners rejected it as untrue. Now, what man with common sense 
would think of admitting it here ? 

Ald. Lez. —Then we want to hear it, Mr. Chairman, there may be 
something in it that will throw some light on the matter. 

Mr. Rivey. — Get the records. 

Ald. Ler. — Take the document as itis. I make that motion — that 
Dr. McCollom read that document. 

Ald. LEE. — motion was carried. 

The CHatr. —Now, doctor, proceed. We have wasted too much 
time already. 

Ald. LEE. — You mean the doctor or Mr. Riley ? 

The Cuarir. — Mr. Riley. 

The WitNEss. — (Reading) : 


Boarp or Heattru, Boston, September 23, 1891. 


To the Commissioners of Public Institutions : 


GENTLEMEN : — In compliance with your request I have made a careful in- 
vestigation of the Home for Paupers on Rainsford and Long Islands. In the 
institution for men the beds were found to be cleanand comfortable; the bed 
clothing sufficient; the number of persons in each dormitory, although greater 
than is desirable, was'not excessive. The ventilation was good; there was 
none of that peculiar odor frequently noticeable in institutions of this kind. 
The clothing of the men was clean, particularly the shirts. Careful investi- 
gation of the water-closets revealed the fact that they were properly flushed; 
that the seats were clean; that there was no perceptible odor from them. An 
examination of the kitchen and the dining-room indicated that the food was 
properly prepared and served. As to the quality of the food I can state from 
personal experience that it was good, much better than the majority of the 
inmates received when in homes of their own. In the dispensary there was a 
well-selected, carefully arranged, and complete assortment of drugs, com- 
prising all the latest remedies, showing the presence of a careful, painstaking, 
and scientific medical officer. In the hospital for men the patients were in 
clean beds; their appearance indicated that they received every possible at- 
tention from physician and nurse. One case, in particular, attracted my 
attention as being an exponent of the management of the hospital. It was 
that of a poor cripple, who had very little use of his arms and legs. This 
patient was clean; his bed was clean; there was no odor from him. No more 
positive proof of careful nursing could be desired. 

The number of cubic feet of air space allotted to each person, in the dor- 
mitories for men, ranges from five to seven hundred. 

In the ward for women, in this institution, there was the same careful at- 
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tention to the wants of the patients as was noticed in the men’s wards. No 
hospital odor could be detected in this ward, althought here was a faint smell 
of carbolic acid. Some eight beds, taken at random, were carefully exam- 
ined, and in no instance was there any indication of vermin or of uncleanli- 
ness. 

The smoking-room was visited. In this place were found fifteen or 
twenty men smoking and playing various games. Although there was a 
strong odor of tobacco smoke, there was no indication of uncleanliness. An 
examination of the diet list shows that the food is abundant and that it is 
sufficiently varied. It consists of bread and butter, coffee or tea, or shells 
for breakfast and supper; of meat or fish, or baked beans and potatoes with 
rice and molasses for dinner. The extra diet list for the hospital consists of 
eggs, milk, beef-tea, chicken broth, gruel, fruit, and crackers. 

One of the most positive indications of the injurious effects of neglect or 
of overcrowding is the existence of a great number of cases of acute dis- 
eases. An examination of the report of the medical officer at Long Island 
for the years of 1889 and 1890 shows that in 1889 out of 771 admissions only 
five patients died from acute diseases; the other deaths having been caused 
by heart disease, consumption, old age, and apoplexy. For the year 1890, 
with 370 admissions, there were only six deaths from acute disease. ‘There 
can be no more convincing argument than this against the statement that the 
patients are crowded to any great extent, underfed, or neglected in any way. 

Rainsford Island was next visited. The hospital on this island is a very 
old building, and therefore does not have a very attractive appearance. It 
is somewhat crowded. The number of cubic feet of air space allotted to 
each patient is about 700. In this hospital there was the same cleanliness, 
the same careful attention to the comfort of the patients noticed in the other 
hospital. The lying-in room, although small, answers its purpose fairly well. 
If the air of a ward is impure, if proper attention is not paid to cleanliness, 
lying-in women are the first to suffer. In.1889 there were eighteen confine- 
ments; in 1890 there were thirteen in this hospital. There were no deaths 
and no puerperal complications. Comment is unnecessary; the figures speak 
for themselves. 

In the institution proper there was not the slightest indication of neglect 
on the part of the attendants in regard to the food, clothing, bed, and per- 
sonal cleanliness of the inmates. The physical condition of the children in 
any institution is one of the very best indications of careful management. 
The children inspected were clean and well-nourished; infinitely cleaner and 
better nourished than children in the same walk of life at home. The eyes 
of these children were examined; in no instance was there any evidence of 
conjunctivitis either past or present. As this is such a common disease in 
eleemosynary institutions its absence was particularly noticeable. An exam- 
ination of the report of the medical officer on this island shows that out of 
559 admissions to the hospital in 1889 there were only seven deaths from 
acute diseases; in 1890 with 393 admissions there were nine. One very 
important fact in indicating the sanitary condition of this institution, is, that 
of the seventy children under two years of age treated since January 1, 1891, 
only one died from gastro-intestinal catarrh. As most of the children were 
‘¢ bottle-fed” the unprecedented low death rate from this disease speaks for 
itself. 

In conclusion let me say that although the institution on Long Island is 
somewhat crowded; that although there are none of the modern appliances 
for ventilation in the buildings; that although the number of paid nurses is 
too small, the administration reflects the greatest credit on the executive and 
medical officers. 

In the hospital for women on Rainsford Island, notwithstanding that the 
building is more than fifty years old, and that it is somewhat crowded, there 
is no indication of suffering on this account. The low death rate is the most 
convincing argument in support of the above statement. 

The remarks regarding the institution on Long Island apply with equal 
force to the institution on this island. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Joun H. McCo.iom, 
Physician to Board of Health. 
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Mr. Ritey. — (Referring to a document in Mr. Reed’s hand.) What 
is that ? 

Mr. RreEep. — A typewritten copy. 

Mr. Ritey. — Of what? 

Mr. ReEeb. — Of this report. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, yes, there are two of them. 

Mr. REED. — Yes, sir; this belongs to me. 

Mr. Ritey. —I see. 

Mr. ReEpD. — And this belongs to the doctor or the Commissioners. 

Mr. Ritey. —I don’t wonder that you gentlemen laugh. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, I laugh at your objecting to Mr. Reed’s haying 
a copy. . 

ee pea I wish you would be careful and see that every line of 
that is published in the newspapers to-morrow. 

Mr. REED. — Yes, if I can get it there. 

Mr. RiteEy. — At so much per line. 

Mr. Proctor. — We can get it in cheaper than that. 

Mr. REED. — We haven’t adopted your methods yet, sir. 

Q. Since your examination of the institutions in 1891, doctor, I pre- 
sume that you have visited these institutions frequently, have you not? 

A. Ishouldn’t say that I have been there frequently. J think I have 
been two or three times, possibly. 

Q. You have been two or three times? 

Ane a O8)- S17. 

Q. Now, within the past year have you visited the hospital at Long 
Island? 

A. Iwas down at the hospital at Long Island about six weeks ago. 

(Q. And previous to that time had you visited the new hospital on 
Long Island ? 

A. Well, not since it was opened. 

Q. That is the first time you have been there since it was opened? 

A. SY es. 

Q. And at that time, I presume, you went there at the request of Dr. 
Cogswell, did you not ? 

A. I did. 

Q. And you notified Dr. Cogswell, I presume, sometime in advance 
that you were coming, did you not? 

A. Idon’t remember just about that. I should say that — well, I 
think the ‘* Vigilant” came up aboutan hour before I went down, 
although I can’t say positively about that. 

Q. You went down on the ‘** Vigilant”? 

pe os 

Q. And you have made an examination of the hospital ? 

A. I have—I did, rather. 

Q. Now, what did you find to be the character of diseases in the 
hospital at Long Island at your last visit ? 

A. They are principally chronic diseases. 

Q. Do you remember of having your attention called to any acute 
diseases or did you notice any ? 

A. I don’t remember any acute disease, unless you speak of a woman 
who had just been confined. That is hardly an acute disease, but she 
was in an acute puerperal condition. 

There was a case of that kind there? 

Yes; of a woman who had been confined shortly before. 

Was that case in the nursery at the left of the corridor ? 

It was. 

Did you visit the other wards, the three wards ? 

Yes; went through the three wards. 

And what was the number of patients in the hospital that day ? 
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A. I should say between seventy and eighty that day, although I 
may be in error, because I haven’t my notebook with me. 

(. And how many of those were confined to their beds ? 

A. There were comparatively few confined to their beds. That is to 
say, they were in bed, but they were not acutely ill. 

Q. Do you remember how many nurses were employed there at 
that time ? 

A. I don’t remember. I should say that there was one head nurse 
—at least a woman that was called the head nurse — to perhaps twenty- 
five or thirty patients. That is my impression. 

Q. There was a female nurse in each female ward ? 

ACY OS: 

Q. Anda male nurse in the male ward? 

Ay Yes. 

Q. For the proper care of the cases which you saw there and the 
patients which you saw there, should you say that there were sufficient 
nurses ? 

A. Seemed to me that there were. 

Q. Did you make any examination of the food which was provided 
for these patients ? i. 

A. As far as the food of the patients is concerned, I tasted the bread. 
I looked at the coffee and I tasted the coffee — it wasn’t made, but I 


tasted the coffee. It seemed to me that the bread was good, sweet, and. 


wholesome. The coffee was good so far as one could teli by tasting raw 
coffee, uncooked coffee — wasn’t burned, of course — unboiled coffee. 

Q. Did you see any beefsteaks about there that day ? 

A. I don’t remember that I saw any. 

Q. Do you remember what they had for dinner ? 

A. Idon’t remember what the diet list was. This was along about 
one o’clock I should say — the dinner was over. 

Q. It wasn’t the dinner-time ? 

ae NO: 

Q. From what you saw of the food would you say that the quality 
was good and proper for the patients ? 

A. What I saw the quality was good and proper quantity. 

Q. Did you make any examination of the bedding and beds provided 
in the hospital ? 

A. I did. é 

Q. And what was your judgment as to that ? 

A. I thought that they were comfortable beds in the hospital. They 
Were wire-woven mattresses with a mattress on the top of the wire- 
woven mattress —a great deal thicker than they have at the City 
Hospital. 

Q. And the ventilation, was that a subject of examination by you ? 

A. It was. 

Q. Well, what is your judgment as to the ventilation of that 
building ? 

A. You are speaking of the hospital ? 

Q. Of the hospital, yes. 

A. You mean the new hospital or the old one ? 

Q. The new one? 

A. I should say the ventilation was very good. And as to the 
cleanliness of the wards — 

(Q. The wards were cleanly ? 

A. They were as cleanly as any wards of any hospital. 

Q. Now, did you discover any bathing apparatus in the open 
wards ? 

A. Did not. 

Q. Did you find bath-rooms and bath-tubs elsewhere ? 

A. I did. 
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Q. And were they in proper and convenient places ? 

A. They were in convenient places and the bath- tubs were clean 
and remarkably good bath-tubs. 

Q. Did you look at the supply of surgical instruments ? 

Po Laid. 

(Q. And what was the nature of the supplies? 

A. “There seemed to be asupply there sufficient for any emergency — 
of course not such a supply as they would have at the Massachusetts 
General, because people don’t go down there for the special purpose of 
an operation, but I didn’t notice the lack of anything that would be 
required in an emergency. 

QQ. And did you visit the pharmacy P 


A. Idid. 

Q. Where the medicines were kept? 

Urey 6S: 

Q. What kind of a supply of medicines did they have ? 

A. They had a sufficient supply. 

Q. Did you make any examination of the hospital records ? 

A. T-did. 

Q. And what do you say as to them ? 

A. ‘They seemed to be well kept. The disease and the name of the 


patient and all that is absolutely necessary for records I saw in quite a 
number of cases. 

Q. Did you make any inquiries or were you informed as to the 
medical staff in charge of the hospital ? 

A. I understood that there was a resident physician and two medical 
officers. 

Q. Now, in your judgment was that a sufficient medical staff to 
properly care for the receive persons in that hospital ? 

A. For people sick with chronic diseases I should say, Yes. 

Q. When you speak of chronic diseases do you mean such diseases 
as you found there? 

A. Such as I found there. 

Q. Do you remember how far back these medical records went ? 

A.‘ I do not. 

Q. Then do I state it correctly, doctor, when I say that on the 
whole you found a proper building there for a hospital, a well-venti- 
lated hospital, a well-equipped hospital, and, so far as you could observe, 
a well-managed hospital for the treatment of the cases that were 
obliged to be there ? 

A. That is my opinion. 


Cross—EX AMINATION. 


(By Mr. BRANDEIS. ) You were thete how long ago, doctor ? 
About six weeks ago, I should say. 
And you went at the request of Dr. Cogswell ? 
I did. 
How long before you went there did he request you to go ? 
That par ticular day I should say it might have been an hour — 
may possibly have been an hour and a half. 
You don’t know how much the hospital was furnished up and got 

in condition before you went down there ? 

A. I don’t know anything about that at all. Iam telling you all I 
know. 

Q. All you say is, that from what yousaw when you went down there 
it was clean ? 

A. Clean. 

Q. And well ventilated ? 

A SOY OS5 Bir. 
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Q. And you went down there within a very few hours, at all 
events, of the time Dr. Cogswell requested you. Is that the fact? 

A. Yes, sir; that is the fact. 

ay Now, i in your report in regard to the hospital, of 1891, you speak 
of its showing the presence of a careful, painstaking, and scientific 
‘medical officer ? 

Asin 68; 

Q. To whom did you refer ? 

A. . Dr. Harkins was there. 

Q. Well, you consider that he was acareful, painstaking, and scien- 
tific medical officer ? 

A. Ihave always so considered him. 

Q. And you have had-some acquaintance with him ? 

A. Ihave. 

Q. He has been in your department, too, hasn’t he, in the Board of 
Health ? 


A. He was. 
Q. And you have had occasion to observe him ? 
A. Ihave. 


Q. And you would have confidence in his judgment in medical 
matters ? 

ASS Y.0S, SIT. 

Q. Well, now, you apparently found fault at that time with the ab- 
sence of a sufficient number of paid nurses ? 

A. apes. 

Q. And do you remember anything more specific in regard to that — + 
why you considered the number insufficient ? 

A. At this length of time I couldn’t state — don’t know what the 
number was. 

Q. Dr. Harkins speaks of sixty-one patients to one nurse in Ward 7 
at Long Island. Is that what you had in mind? 

A. Well, I say I can’t remember. That was three years ago, and 
when I wrote the report it was based on the facts. 

Q. Then he speaks in another case of 115 patients in Wards 6 
and 8 under one nurse. Is that what you had in mind? 

A. Well, that would depend altogether on the class of cases. It is 
impossible to answer those things. 

(Y. J mean in the main wards there? 

A. It is impossible to answer such a question without knowing what 
the nature of the cases is. 

Q. You know the nature of the cases you were examining there ? 

A. I know the nature of the cases I was examining at that time. 

Q. Well, that is precisely the time you were down there. This 
letter was written in the wall of 1891. One is September 11 and the 
other October 19. They are just on either side of the date of the 
doctor’s investigation. 

A. Ican readily understand how a nurse with plenty of assistance 
from the other patients who were not specially ill could get along with 
that number. 

Well, why did you say there wasn’t enough ? 

I did say so in my report. 

Well, why did you say so? 

Because I thought there were not enough. 

Well, why did you think so? 

I don’t know as it is any of your business why I thought so. If 
I did think so, that was my opinion, and if you don’t like it you 
needn’t ask me. 

Q. I like it very much — it coincides with my own. 

A. Then it must have been a great mistake if I ever coincided with 
an opinion you expressed. 
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Oh. don't! 

A. Well, I didn’t come up here to be brow-beaten by you, and I don’t 
intend to be, either. I will appeal to the committee if 1 am to be sub- 
jected to this foolish nonsense. 

Q. Well, doctor, that isn’t polite. 

A. Idon’t care if it is polite or not. If it isn’t, you can make the 
most of it. 

Q. Well, I will make the most of it by being very polite to you. 
What 1 am desiring to find out, doctor, is, what facts were in your 
mind when you gave that valuable opinion in regard to the number of 
nurses ? 

A. Ihave told you that I wrote that report three years ago. I don’t 
know just what the facts were. ~ 

Q. Yes. Now, I amendeavoring to refresh your recollection, and I 
thought that, in the customary way, by suggesting the fact, or suggest- 
ing some fact to you, you might be able to recall what, in the multitude 
of your duties, undoubtedly has escaped from your memory. I now 
ask you whether one of the facts which you had in your mind — now 
letting your mind dwell upon that visit — whether one of the facts you 
had in mind was that there were 115 patients in the male wards and a 
single nurse P 

A. I don’t know how many patients there were at that time, have 
no remembrance of the number of patients at that time. 

Q. Then that statement does not recall anything to your mind? 

A. It does not. 

Q. Does it recall anything to your mind in regard to the infirmary 
ward, the one nurse and forty-two patients. called upon also to do the 
laundry washing, and to take charge of three sleeping dormitories in 
addition to the infirmary ? 

A. That is something I know nothing about. 

Q. You don’t remember anything about that ? 

A. Isay I remember nothing about it. 

Q. Did you make any memoranda or notes other than what appear 
in this report? . 

A. I presume I did; I don’t remember. I can’t say positively. 

Q. You speak in regard to the sanitary arrangements on Rainsford 
Island, and under date of January 27, 1892, about four months after the 
date of your report, Dr. Harkins speaks in a letter to one of the Com- 
missioners of ‘¢ 125 women in attics and no closet or sink; 70 women in 
dormitories of White House with one closet, and this latter also the only 
one available for women in the sewing-room.” Does that recall to you 
any facts in relation to that ? 

A. I don’t know what you mean by the ‘‘infirmary.” It is an attempt 
on your part to call buildings by names they didn’t have at that time. 

Q. Lam making no attempt. Iam reading this letter and the word 
‘infirmary ” didn’t appear in it. I will read it again, doctor, as there 
seems to be some misapprehension ; ‘* 125 women in attics and no closet 
or sink; 70 women in dormitories of White House with one closet, and 
this latter also the only one available for women in the sewing-room.” 
I don’t know what you mean by ‘‘ The White House.” 

You don’t know that ? 

No, I don't. 

Don’t know what it refers to ? 

I don’t know. , 

Then the only visit you made was that single visit and you had 
not familiarized yourself with the nomenclature of the buildings on the 
island ? 

A. Those names were not given me at all. 

Q. Well, when you went down there with whom were you when you 
went down to make that yisit ? 
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A. J don’t remember just who was on board the boat. 

QQ. Well, who was with you when you went through the building ? 

A. When I went through the building Dr. Harkins went through the 
greater portion of the building with me. Whether Mr. Galvin did or 
not I can’t say. 

Q. You may have heard from the testimony here of Mr. Brownell 
that shortly before — that is, at the end of August, 1891, shortly before 
you went down-—that he, being then connected with the Herald,” had 
gone down and made an investigation of the island upon which he had 
ordered a report which was to appear in the ‘‘ Sunday Herald.” Do you 
remember that article which appeared in the ‘‘ Sunday Herald? ” 

‘A. I don’t remember it. 

(. And he testified that the Commissioners, or one of them — Dr. 
Jenks, I believe — had requested him to go down and make an investi- 
gation, and offered him practically whatever reasonable compensation 
he might ask. Did Dr. Jenks, when he requested you to go down, re- 
fer in any way to the request made of Mr. Brownell and his refusal ? 

A. I don’t think he did. I don’t remember. 

Q. Did Dr. Jenks, when he requested you to go down, offer you com- 
pensation ? 

A. He did not. 

Q. He simply asked you as a member of one of the other Boards of 
the city P 

A. That was the understand ing. 

Q. Well, now, do you know Dr. Joseph I. McLaughlin or did you 
know Dr. McLaughlin, resident physician there before Dr. Harkins ? 

A. Iknow him very slightly. lam not quite sure whether I know 
him or not. 

Q. You know his reputation ? 

A. Yes, I know him by reputation. 

Q. Well, is it good? 

A. Good as far as I know. 

Q. Dr. McLaughlin, in one of the reports, speaking of the hospital 
at Rainsford Island which you also speak of, says, ‘* Although the 
hospital has been thoroughly renovated there still remains the fact that 
it is entirely inadeguate for the demands upon it.” 

Mr. Proctor.— What year was that ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — 1890. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, as to the year 1889 ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Yes, January 1, 1890. 

Q. ‘*In previous annual,reports I have made earnest appeals to 
remedy existing conditions, and have shown the necessity of a new hos- 
pital.” Do you, from your investigation which you made some time 
afterward, concur in Dr. McLaughlin’ s conclusion ? 

A. At that time the foundations of the new hospital, I think, were 
either completed or were in process of being laid. 

Q. Well, you agree, then, in respect to the hospital, that as you 
then found it, it was not sufficient ? 

A. The hospital accommodations were crowded, of course. That is 
what I have said. 

Q. But did you mean to say that it was sufficient ? 

A. I said that it was crowded, that it was not sufficient — that the 
hospital was crowded. 

Q. Well, then, you would agree with the statement which Dr. Har- 
kins made again and again, that the hospital accommodations proved 
inadequate for those desiring and requiring hospital treatment? You 
would think that that statement of Dr. Harkins was correct ? 

A. Well, I don’t know as you could say again and again, because at 
times the hospital accommodations might be “sufficient, and then there 
might be an inflix of patients when they wouldn’t be. Of course, there 
was need of a new hospital. That I should say most certainly. 
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Q. Now, in the medical societies with which you are connected you 
also know of Dr. Morton Prince ? 


A. Yes. 
Q. And Dr. Putnam ? 
A. Yes. 


Q. What is their standing ? 

A. Itis good. 

Q. Yes — and you know that they made an investigation in regard 
to the condition of these hospitals ? 


{ana we 
Q. And have you read their report ? 
A. Ihave. 


Q. Itis the report I referred to — the report here in June, 1892, the 
report of the visitors. In that report they recommended, with reference 
to the hospital, that there should be a covered wagon with springs for 
transporting the sick — an ambulance, in other words. Would you 
agree with that? 

“A. I should. There was an ambulance. 

Q. When ? 

A. When [ went down there. 

Q. Well, these gentlemen made a report shortly afterwards that 
there was not. 

A. Well, a covered carriage with springs for transporting the sick. 

Q. Are you sure ? 

A. I have seen sick people who would go in the boat —I presume 
they were sick, I didn’t examine them — they would use it. 

When ? 

J can’t give you the date. 

When was it? 

I say I can’t give you the date. 

Well, how nearly can you give it? 

Well, it is impossible for me to give the date, because I am very 
frequently down on the Vigilant,” and fr equently run in at Long 
Island. 

Q. You mean that they have such a wagon there now ? 

A. There is a wagon there with spring's s that can be used for trans- 
porting. 

. Yes—now? Iam referring to the time when there was not. 

A. There was a wagon there with springs when I went down, in 
1891. 

Q. Are you sure? 

A. Yes, I know Iam, because I rode up in it. 

Well, how do you know? These gentlemen report that there 
wasn’t any, ‘and there was a report that there was one required. 

A. Idon’t know anything about that report. I didn’t write that 
report. 

Q. Do you have in mind the omnibus as distinguished from an am- 
bulance ? 

A. ‘That can be used as an ambulance, is frequently used as an am- 
bulance, and that is the wagon that I rode in. 

Q. Yes — did the sick patients ride in it with you? 

A. Not at that particular time, but I have seen them come down on 
the boat when I have been down on the ‘ Vigilant.” 

Q. Well, you spoke of some woven-wire beds — mattresses, I sup- 
pose — in the hospital. Now, do you approve of having them ? 

A. I think they are the very best beds you can have in a hospital. 

Q. Then you think Dr. Prince and Dr. Putnam were right when 
they recommended that they should have them, don’t you ? 

A. Ishould, most certainly. 

Q. And you would think, also, that there ought to be an ambulance? 
In that respect you would agree with them ? 
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A. I should. 

Q. And you would agree with them, also, that there ought to be more 
paid nurses than there were when you were down there ? 

A. That was my statement two years ago. 

Q. Now, they also recommended a Board of Consulting Physicians, 
which Dr. Harkins had requested before ? 

A. Well, I don’t see any possible good that a Board of Consulting 
Physicians would do, because the class of men who would be likely to 
serve on such a Board would not do any great amount of work, because 
the cases are essentially chronic cases, and they are not cases that a man 
interested in investigating disease is likely to study. 

Q. Well, how do you account for Dr. Harkins requesting such a 
Board to be appointed P 

A. I don’t know. I can’t account for what Dr. Harkins requests. 

Q. You would think that if he, as resident physician, requested 
that such a Board be appointed, it would be a presumption that prob- 
ably a man in that position, feeling isolated, would be right in asking 
for it? 

A. Well, that is a.matter of opinion. It is Dr. Harkins’ opinion, and 
I have just given you mine. 

Q. Well, you give yours from three hours’ investigation, do you? 

A. From three hours’ investigation of that institution and from what 
I have known of consulting Beards in other institutions. 

Y. You think in Tewksbury it is useless ? 

A. I don’t think it does any particular good there, particularly as 
one member of the consulting Board has not been up there ‘for seven | 
years, 

" Q. Well, fortunately there are others who go more frequently. 

Mr. Proctor. — There is no evidence of that. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — We are now taking evidence. 

Q. Well, did you observe while down there, doctor, the condition of 
the facilities in the way of fire-escapes and the facilities for extinguish- 
ing fires? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did you observe whether there were any screens put around the 
bath-tubs, —the women’s bath-tubs, when you were down there P 

A. Bath-tubs were in separate rooms. 

Q. I don’t mean now, recently — six weeks ago —but I mean this 
time in 1891 ? 

A. I can’t remember back there whether they were any or not. I 
think they were, at least there were on Long Island. Iam not positive 
about Rainsford Island. 

Q. If there weren’t any you would approve of having them, wouldn’t 

ou? 

A. Ishould. 

Q. And if the plumbing was insufficient you would approve of hay- 
ing good plumbing ? 

A. I should, certainly. 

Q. And you would be willing to rely then or now on the inspection 
of Mr. Brown, of your Board? 

I don’t think I should. 

Wouldn’t ? 

No. 

What do you think is to be said about Mr. Brown ? 

I think I should rely upon my own inspection. 

Well, is Mr. Brown a reliable man ? 

He is a perfectly reliable man. 

What is his business ? 

Well, he is an inspector of the Board of Health now. 
Inspects for what purposes ? 
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Drainage. 

Drainage? 

Y eS; 

And ordinary sanitation, I suppose ? 

Ves: 

Will, now, that is his sole business, is it ? 

Yes, that is all he does now. I presume, I don’t know. 

Why do you say you wouldn’t rely upon his report ? 

I said on general principles I wouldn’t rely —I should want to 
investigate anything of that sort myself. 

Q. Yes, and if he reported it insufficient you would — 

A. Ishould satisfy myself that it was insufficient. 

Q. Thatis, wouldn’t trust him in any respect ? 

A. I should trust him — believe he would give his best opinion to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, but I should want to substantiate 
his opinion by an investigation of my own. 

(J. ‘Then what would be the use of his investigating ? 

A. What would be the use ? 

Q. Yes, the use of having him investigate ? 

A. Well, I don’t anything about that. That is something that is an 
entirely different matter. } 

Q. You'wouldn’t advise the public, then, to rely upon Mr. Brown ? 

A. Jam not speaking about what I should advise the public. I say 
personally in any question of drainage I should rely upon my own 
examination. 

Q. Well, we ask you what we should rely upon — not asking your 
own opinion of what you would do in your own case, but what we 
should do in a general case, whether we should accept Mr. Brown’s 
statement ? 

A. Well, you asked me first what I should do and I told you what I 
should do. 

Q. Now, what should we do ? 

A. You can accept Mr. Brown’s opinion. 

Q. You think we should ? 

A. I think he is a perfectly, competent and a perfectly reliable 
man. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) I want to ask you this, doctor, in regard to 
that report —have you knowledge that it never was received by the 
Board ? 

A. Iknow nothing about that at all. 

Q. You haven’t been so informed ? 

A. No, I have not. 

Q. You said you tasted coffee at Rainsford Island, did you ? 

A. No, at Long Island. 

Q. Well, I understand they don’t serve coffee at Long Island. 
They serve tea and shells. 

A. ‘There was coffee in this room, one of the serving rooms of one 
of the wards. 

QQ. Well, did they tell you they were serving coffee to the patients? 

A. lasked if that was the coffee used, I think. 

@. Yes. You said in reply to a question that there were no acute 
diseases there, did you ? 

A. No, I said very few. 

Q. And then you added something about confinement diseases being 
soand so. Now, I would like to ask you, doctor, when you made the 
discovery that cases of confinement were cases of disease ? 

A. Ididn’t say so. I put in a proviso—unless you could speak of 
them as acute cases. They are an acute cases. 

(2. J suppose they were, but not cases of disease. 

A. Well, they have to be treated by physicians. 


POPOPOrPOr 
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REDIRECT—-EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. ReEp.) Doctor, I meant to ask you if you had been 
down to Rainsford Island this past summer ? 

A. I have been down there this last summer. 

Q. And if you were here while the summer raanital was in opera- 
tion ? 

A. Iwas down there two or three times. 

Q. Did you visit the summer hospital ? 

‘Aimee L oid: 

Q. And I understand that that old white building was used for the 
purposes of a summer hospital ? 

A. It was. 

Q. It was thoroughly renovated, painted, and whitewashed, as I un- 
derstand it, and equipped. Now, what is your judgment as to the suit- 
ability of that place for that purpose ? 

A. It was eminently fitted for the summer hospital; no doubt saved 
the lives of a great many children. 

(2. You have beenasked as to the qualifications, ability, and standing 
of certain physicians. You have some acquaintance with Dr. Cogswell, 
I presume ? 


A. Ihave. 
Q. The present superintendent at Long Island ? 
A. Ihave. 


Q. How long have you known Dr. Cogswell ? 

A. Oh, perhaps fifteen years, twelve or fifteen years. 

Q. And you have had some knowledge of his skill and ability as a 
physician, I presume? 

A» -Yes. 

Q. Oh, I don’t know as it is quite twelve or fifteen years. I have 
known him eyer since he graduated, knew him about the time he grad- 
uated. I have known of him — it seems to me it was a longer time than 
that. 

Q. What is your opinion as to his medical skill and ability ? 

A. I think that he is a physician eminently well qualified to practise. 

Q. And what is his standing in the profession ? 

A. It is of the best. 

One other thing I believe I wanted to ask you about was the 
clothing of the inmates. Was your attention called to that in the Long 
Island institution the last time you were there ? 

A. When I was there I examined the clothing of the men. It 
seemed to be sufficient for that time of the year. 

Q. And some criticism has been made of the garments that the 
women who were confined to their beds in the hospital wear. Did you 
make any examination of those or did you see any of those garments ? 

A. Isaw some short night-dresses, that are used frequently in hos- 
pitals, and I also saw a certain number of white skirts. 

Q. Well, now, in regard to the night-dresses; were they the proper 
kind of garments for that use ? 

A. Weil, they are very frequently used in hospitals and are very, 
very convenient, particularly if a person has rheumatism or is unable 
to use her arm. 


RECROSS—EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Doctor, this hospital that you speak of 
being down there wasn’t a city institution, was it?— this hospital last 
summer ? 

A. No, it was a private hospital. 

Q. Dr. Harold Ernst was in charge of it, wasn’t he ? 
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A. He was. 
Q. And all that the city did was to offer to Dr. Harold Ernst facili- 
ties in the use of the building for carrying out his philanthropic pur- 
uses P 
. A. That is all—-and transportation, of course. 
Q. And transportation to the island, that is all ? 
A. 1-Yes. 


REDIRECT EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. REED.) Of course you understand, doctor, that this 
building was furnished by the city and put in order by the city ? 

zy YS. 

Q. And placed at the disposal of these people without cost? 

A. Without any cost so faras I know. I had nothing to do with the 
management of the hospital. 

Q. But the management of the hospital, the nursing, and all that, 
was supplied by subscription ? 

A. By subscription, yes. 

This ended the doctor’s examination. 

Ald. Lee moved to adjourn... Lost. 

Mr. REED was asked by the chairman if he had another witness to put 
on. 
Mr. REED. — All I have to say in that matter is this, Mr. Chairman, 
that Dr. Ernst is coming here at the next hearing and I would like to 
use him when he comes, for his convenience. With that understanding, 
I am ready to put on Dr. Cogswell. 

Mr. Branpeis.— I will agree that you may suspend the examination 
of Dr. Cogswell and put Dr. Ernst on at any time when he appears. 

Mr. Reep.— That is what I should ask, if Dr. Cogswell goes on the 
stand to-night, that I should have the privilege of withdrawing him when 
Dr. Ernst comes. 

Mr. RitEy.— Yes, let us have him. 

Mr. REED.— No, I don’t think I will just now. 

Mr. Ritey.— Why not put him on? 

Mr. Reep.— We will, when he gets ready. 

The CHairMAN.— If this talk goes on the chance is that we will get 
no witness to-night. 

Mr. Reep.— Well, I don’t think there is any reason why Dr. Cogswell 
should be rushed on the stand to please Brother Riley or Brother 
Brandeis, and I don’t propose that it should be done. Il have got up 
here to make a statement to the committee and to ask — 

The CHAIRMAN.— The committee are waiting to hear it. 

Mr. ReEEv.— And I have been interrupted. But [ think the committee 
practically understands my statement in regard to Dr. Ernst and that 
that thing is very satisfactorily settled. Now, there may be a long 
wait for Dr. Ernst and another physician, and | would like to have that 
same rule apply to him, if they come together. 

Mr. BraNnvEis.— Who is the other ? 

Mr. REED.— That I may be allowed to follow one with the other or 
put them on when they are here. I intended to arrange the thing my- 
self without asking any favors of the committee. If Dr. Ernst had 
stayed here to-night I should have done it. But as he is obliged to go 
away I cannot do it without asking the committee to allow me to put 
those two men on when they come. 

Mr. Ritey.— We will agree to anything if you will only call Dr. 
Cogswell. 

Mr. Reev.— All right —it is agreed then, that Dr. Ernst and the 
other physician shall be put on when they come and that Dr. Cogswell 
shall be taken from the stand. 

Ald. Ler.— Well, I would like to know who is agreeing to that ? 
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Mr. REED. — Well, if it isn’t agreed, let us have the matter settled 
one way or the other. 

Ald. Lrr.— This committee will have something to say. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I understand counsel to agree not to oppose 
any such movement. ‘That is one step,in advance of anything we have 
had heretofore. 

Ald. Lrz. — The way we have been going, the counsel for both sides 
have been running the committee, witnesses, and eve1ybody else, up to 
date. 

Mr. REED. — Well, I am ready to put Dr. Cogswell on now with that 
understanding, that | may withdraw him when these other witnesses 
can be procured. 

Ald. Fotrter. — Mr. Chairman, I move that the witness be put on 
with that understanding — I move that the counsel have the privilege 
of putting Dr. Cogswell on with the understanding that if the two wit- 
nesses he refers to appear, he shall have the privilege of taking Dr. . 
Cogswell off and putting these other two on. 

Ald. LEr. — I want to be consistent in the vote on that, because I re- 
fused to allow Dr. Prescott to go on, and I will vote no. 

The question was put, and the Chair being in doubt asked for a show 
of hands. Alderman Fottler’s motion was carried. 


CHARLES H. COGSWELL, M.D. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. REED.) What is your full name? 

Charles Hale Cogswell. 

You are a physician, Dr. Cogswell ? 

J am. 

. You are at present superintendent of the Home for Paupers at 
Long Island, are you not? 

A. Iam. 

(Q. Where were you educated ? 

A: Iwas educated in a small school in the city of Haverhill in my 
early youth, and I was educated in the public schools of the town of 
North Easton, graduated from the high school there, and entered Dart- 
mouth College, graduated from Dartmouth College in 1880, entered the 
Harvard Medical School in the fall of that year, and graduated in the 
spring of 1883. 

Q. After your graduation from the Harvard Medical school what fur- 
ther education or experience have you had as a physician P 

A. I served a term as house officer in the Boston Lying-in Hospital, 
and then went into private practice. I was at one time connected with 
the out-patient department of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

(Q. And where then did you go? 

A. I was then appointed assistant port physician and stationed 
at Deer Island, which position I filled until October 1, 1887, 
when I was appointed port physician, and at the same time I was 
ex-officio assistant resident physician at the hospital of Deer Island. 
Well, when I was assistant port physician I was also one of the 
attending physicians in the hospital at Deer Island, — after 1885, I think, 
officially. Of course, previously to that time the assistant port physi- 
cians practised in the hospital there, but not through the city ordinance. 
I won’t be sure as to the date, but I think that was when the assistants 
were put in officially as practising physicians there. Of course they 
took the place. 

Then you had the hospital experience at Deer Island ? 
Yes, sir. 

While you were in the Quarantine Department ? 

I did. 

And how long was that service there? 


E>OoPO 


OPere 
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A. Well, as I say, from August 20, 1883, to March 20, 1893. 

Q. And were there any other hospitals or were there any other 
medical work under your charge at that time besides Deer Island ? 

A. Of course I had charge ‘of the hospitals at Gallop’s Island — the 
Quarantine Hospital. 

Q. At Gallop’s Island? 

A. At Gallop’sIsland. That was one of my duties as port physician. 

Q. Well, then you had an experience cf some ten years in the 
Quarantine Department ? 

A. I did. 

Q. And how many of those ten were you at the head of the 
department ? 

A. From October 1, 1887, to March 20, 1893. 

Q. And during that time was there any fear of the introduction of 
cholera into the city ? 

A. There was, on two different occasions. 

Q Was that during your charge of the department, or when you 
were assistant ? 

A. ‘The first was when I was assistant. There was not such fear at 
that time. I believe that it didn’t get as far as the British possessions 
at that time, the British Isles; but the second and the greatest was in the 
spring and summer of 1892, when I had charge of the department. 

Q. And the measures that were taken to prevent the introduction of 
that plague were taken under your superintendence ? 

A. They were. 

Q. Now, what other diseases, contagious diseases, was it your duty 
to guard against in that department ? 

A. Well, all contagious diseases — small-pox, diphtheria, yellow 
fever, measles, scarlet fever, and at a later period we took off typhoid 
fever, typhus fever. 

Q. And during all these years of your service there you were 
making a study of all the diseases that you have named, and _ pro- 
viding and carrying out remedies to prevent the introduction of any of 
those diseases ? 

A. Iwas. 

(Q. And during that time did you have any actual experience in the 
treatrnent of those diseases ? 

eo did: 

QQ. ‘The cholera never reached here, you said ? 

A. Itnever did. 

Q. Now, what diseases in the time that you were there —-what dif- 
ferent cases were you active in the treatment of, in the Quarantine De- 
partment — of those serious diseases ? 

A. Small-pox, diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, and 
we did have one or two cases convalescing from yellow fever. We 
never had any cases of yellow fever, though, come in while I was there. 

Q. You are, as I understand it, a desce endant of a physician. Was 
your father a physician ? 

A. Yes, sir, he was. 

Q. And were there other physicians in the family ? 

A. Well, my father was a physician and my grandfather was a 
physician and my great-grandfather was a physician. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) And you have inherited it ? 

A. Some dun’t seem to think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) The Alderman suggests that I ask this question 
— whether or not, during your term as port physician, any case ot 
leprosy ever came under your charge or your observation ? 

A. There did. 

Q. Will you tell us when that was ? 

A. 1 think it was in the fall or summer of 1888. I wouldn’t be 
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exactly sure as to the date. It was either the fall of 1888 or the spring 
of 1889. I think it was in 1888. We had one case, — only had one case 
— a woman. 

Q. That came in on a vessel? 

A. Came in on a steamer. 

Q. Well, where did you treat that case? What did you do? 

A. Well, the case wasn’t treated to any great extent. She was taken 
to Gallop’s Island and quarantined there for, I think, two weeks — either 
one or two weeks. Then she was deported — sent her back. 

Q. Are you a member of any medical societies ? 

A. Tama member of the Massachusetts Medical Society, that is all. 

Q. Did you ever attend a meeting of that society ? 

A. Idid. I had the pleasure last summer of hearing Dr. Fitz lect- 
ure, deliver the annual oration. 


Ever speak there ? 
I never did. 

Q. You said that the Massachusetts Medical Society was the only 
society to which you belonged. I presume that the Suffolk Conference 
is a part of that? 

A. The Suffolk district is a part of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. 

Q. The Suffolk Conference is a part of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, is it? 

AT RAY Beets 

Q. Now, doctor, lam going to ask you to begin your statement to 
the committee. Mrs. Lincoln appeared here at the first hearing with a 
statement which was presented to the committee, and [ now ask you to 
present a statement. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — In writing ? 

Mr. Reep.— He can present it as he sees fit. 

Mr. BranvbeEIs. — Perhaps he can and perhaps he can’t. 

Mr. REEp.-—— That is very true-- perhaps he can and perhaps he 
can't. 

Ald. Forrter. — As I understand it, the committee voted not to 
adjourn a little while ago, with the understanding that they would 
adjourn at ten o’clock. Now, it seems to me as Dr. Cogswell is to begin 
a statement after these preliminary questions the statement might occupy 
perhaps an hout’s time, and I move that we adjourn. 


Q. Do you belong to the Suffolk Conference ? 
Don el AO. 

Q. Have you ever attended the meetings ? 
Ay.I have: 

Q. 

A. 


Mr. REED. — Well, is there any objection to his presenting a state- 
ment? 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes. Let him give his testimony. 

Mr. BranpveEts. — Yes, but not a written statement. 


Ald. ForrLter — I only made that motion because I heard that there 
was a statement, and thought, naturally, it would take quite a long time 
to present. 


‘The CHAIRMAN. — Perhaps it would be well enough to hear what the 
counsel have to say in regard to this. 

Mr. RiLtEy. — We will have no statements — only evidence. That is 
what I understand. 

Mr. BranpeEis. — I only want to know what is proposed. If Dr. 


Cogswell proposes to talk, he undoubtedly has the right to talk asa 
part of his testimony. If he proposes to read, I object to his reading 
anything. 

Ald. LEE. — How about Mrs. Lincoln? 

Mr. BrRanvers. — It was requested that she should state in writing 
her charges, and she did it, at the request of Mr. Curtis. 


ia 
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Mr. Curtis. — No, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEIs. — Let us see. 

Mr. Curtis. — Yes, let me see. I will stand by the record. 

Mr. RiLeEyY. — Doctor, you prefer to answer questions, of course? He 
doesn’t want carefully prepared statemehts made by counsel. 

Mr. Procror. — 1 would ask if counsel are to be held here while 
Brother Brandeis searches the records ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — It was requested that I should search the records. 

Mr. Proctor. — You suggested that you could find something. 

Mr. BranpveErs. —I can. Mr. Curtis says — 

Mr. Curtis. — Where is this ? 

Mr. BranveEIs. — This goes through a number of pages, and I didn’t 
want to read it all, but on the 8th page, in the course of the discussion, 
Mr. Curtis requests statements in writing. 

Mr. Curtis. — I was speaking then of the charges — that that is the 
way to try a case, to have the charges in writing, and I say so now. 

Mr. BRANDEIs. — Mrs. Lincoln said, ‘‘ My charges are specific, and 
are in writing,” and Mr. Curtis said, ‘‘I am glad to know that that is 
the case in regard to at least one of the institutions, that Mrs. Lincoln 
has prepared her charges in writing, and is ready to submit them to the 
committee. I expected that Mrs. Lincoln would come prepared, and I 
am glad she has.” Then the chairman asked, ‘‘ Do the charges cover 
more than one institution?” I said, ‘* Mrs. Lincoln proposes to confine 
her remarks and evidence to the pauper institutions,” — to ‘+ Long 
Island.” When Mr. Curtis said, ‘* Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
J understand that in regard to Long Island we are to have specifications 
in writing, and that the counsel will have an opportunity to examine 
those specifications and see what they have to meet,” and in pursuance 
of that Mrs. Lincoln did make her statement in writing and presented it 
as requested by Mr. Curtis. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Have you any argument to make to the committee ? 
If so we will hear it. 

Mr. Branprts. —I say, Mr. Chairman, that we have in this 
case endeavored as far as possible to assimilate the practice to that 
which prevails in court. 

Mr. Proctor. — Oh, pardon me while [ laugh. That is a joke. 

Mr. Branpets. — Especially under the insistence of Brothers Proctor 
and Curtis, and to permit the most important witness in this case to 
come here and present a written statement instead of presenting himself 
for examination as a witness, as he would in an ordinary examination 
in court, is something that is obviously improper and should not be per- 
mitted. It can only be done for the purpose — 

Mr. Procrok — You don’t mean to say, Brother Brandeis, that you 
object to Dr. Cogswell’s making any sort of a defence that he can ? 

Mr. Branvetis.— 1 don’t think that Dr. Cogswell can make much of a 
defence if he sticks to the facts, but I think Dr. Cogswell can if he is 
allowed to make any statement he pleases to present a story which reads 
very well to a man who hasn't the opportunity of cross-examination. 

Mr. REED.— You will have an opportunity. —_ 

Mr. BraNbEIS.— 1 say if any statement is admitted here in writing, 
that statement is offered for one purpose only — not for the purpose of 
influencing these gentlemen here or any person who is here and who 
hears the evidence vr hears Dr. Cogswell’s cross-examination, but that 
it is put in that it may then go into the newspapers, as my Brother Riley 
suggested, with the payment of proper compensation, and that that 
story may thus go to the world. ‘That is the reason why I object to any- 
thing being written and ptesented here in this way, because it is opposed 
to everything reasonable and everything common and according to es- 
tablish procedure in proceedings of this sort. We have had one written 
statement. We had that written statement from Brother Reed, which 
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has gone into the papers, and that is quite enough. The witness has a 
perfect right to make his statement here, but he should not read it just 
as a minister reads his sermon. He is a witness here and should testify 
and answer questions, and is not supposed to come here and read state- 
ments to the committee. 

Mr. Curtis. — Now. Mr. Chairman, there is no need of anybody 
getting excited or angry. It does not do any good. When I first came 
here | made a statement as to the proper way to proceed, taking the 
ground that the charges sbould be presented in writing, the same as in 
any other investigation ever held in City Hall. If that had been done. 
we should have known what we had to meet and the case would have 
been tried and finished long ago. Those were the remarks I made, 
that my brother Brandeis has quoted back at me, and I did suppose 
that Mrs. Lincoln was going to present charges in writing. Conse- 
quently I made no objection when the lady appeared here and started 
as follows: ‘*Gentlemen, you have summoned me to appear before 
you as a witness, and I am told I am at liberty to put my testimony 
in writing.” She called it “testimony.” Those are her own words. 
Now, all we ask is to have the same rights that were accorded the 
prosecution. Her statement, prepared in writing and which she herself 
called ‘‘ testimony,” appeared in the ‘*‘ Evening Transcript” of the 
day she read it, before it was read here. I don’t blame her for that 
and offer no objection to that, but I say that those charges were so 
minute and varied that the only way to do is to meet it as she gave it. 
There is a ruling which I can turn to where Chairman Hallstram stated 
that the defence would have the same rights accorded to it as the 
prosecution. Now, I have no reason to think that we will not have 
those rights. It is a matter of little importance to us whether Dr. 
Cogswell reads that or whether we read the whole thing in form of a 
question. There is no need of getting angry or shouting or talking to 
the galleries. Let us talk sense. 

Mr. Branpets.-—'To show, Mr. Curtis, that you did not consider that 
testimony, but charges, read your own statement on page 18. 

Mr. Procror. — You have considered it testimony and have called it 
such. 

Mr. Curtis. —The lady appeared here and we were talking about an 
entirely different question. We were talking about trying this case on 
charges at that time, and when this lady started she said, ‘*‘ You have 
summoned me to appear before you as a witness, and I amtold that 1 am 
at liberty to put my testimony in writing.” Now, gentlemen, remember 
that she called it testimony herself. She read that statement in writing, 
and we cross-examined here afterwards, and I will say now to my 
Brother Brandeis that even Dr. Cogswell has made his statement I have 
no doubt the same privilege will be accorded to him in that respect that 
was accorded to us. He can cross-examine the witness. We will treat 
Brother Brandeis just as fairly as we have been treated. and we expect 
the same treatment that he has had. ‘That is all we ask. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Now, Mr. Curtis, will you read what you said in 
regard to that on page 18, after it was over ? 

Mr. Curtis. —I would also like to say this in passing, that after Mrs. 
Lincoln had made this statement in writing Mr. Brandeis proceeded 
and opened the case. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Yes, because I considered them specifications and 
charges. 

Mr. Curtis — Well, I never knew why you did it and never have 
been able to find out until now. Now, let us follow out that same 
analogy. After she had read her statement and we had cross-examined 
her, he then opened the case. I never heard of it being done before 
in that way, and I have opened some cases. But assuming that he 
claims that — she filed her charges here and now Dr. Cogswell files an 
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answer to the charges. Mr. Brandeis has made his opening statement 
and Mr. Reed has made his, and I suppose we are on an equal footing. 
I suppose that this is no time for ar guing. I assume that the committee 
will treat us fairly and I am not going to say anything more. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — The counsel seems to think that the whole thing 
hinges on Mrs. Lincoln. Now, McCaffrey was on the stand a great deal 
longer than Mrs. Lincoln, and he had nothing written down. 

Mr. Proctor. — He couldn't put his in writing. 

Ald. LomasneEy. — I don’t know what anybody could do, but certainly 
the only person who did put anything in writing was Mrs. Lincoln, and 
I remember distinctly that certain people started to read documents, and 
it was objected to on the ground that an original document was required. 
Several people started to read in the course of evidence and it was dis- 
tinctly objected to on the ground that that was not the proper way to do 
_ it. Now, I see no reason why it should be allowed now. 

Mr. Procror. — This is an original document. 

Mr. Curtis. —I find that in commencing a statement I did call it | 
‘* testimony ;” that I have referred to it in both ways here. 

Mr. RiLtEy. — You were not quite — 

Mr. Curtis. — I beg pardon, if you’ please. I am willing to argue 
against both of the centlemen, of course. I[ think Lable to. I find that 
on page 18 I did use the word *‘ charges,” and later.on, farther down on 
the same page, I stated as follows: © Tf other witnesses are to take the 
stand I might just as well cross-examine every witness to-day as to lay 
the question of Mrs. Lincoln’s testimony over to the following day. 16.30 
I used the word ‘* charges,” and I used the word ‘‘ testimony.” She, 
herself, called it testimony. As I have said it is the fact, and I don’t 
think the lady or anybody else will contradict it, that she did read her 
testimony. ‘There was no objection to it on our part; we raised none, 
and it appeared that night in the ** Transcript.” Nobody will deny that. 
I have it at the office in a scrap book; and [ don’t think Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln will object to Dr. Cogswell having the same opportunity. 

Mr. Lincotn. — I should, most decidedly. 

Mr. Curtis — Very well, Mr. Lincoln does object. Now, the charges 
cover a long period of time and go into minute details, and what the 
committee are after is an answer to them. It seems only fair and just 
that we should have the same rights that have been accorded to the other 
side. ‘They certainly can have no fear. They can have this and can 
cross-examine Dr. Cogswell upon it, the same as [ have Mrs. Lincoln. 
They can get it from the stenographer and can cross-examine the doctor 
upon it, or I will give them a copy in typewriting. 

Mr. Ritey. — Mr. Chairman — 

Ald. Ler. — Is there any time limit on this ? 

Mr. RitEy. —I will not be long. If Mr. Curtis’ memory is so bad 
now when he is young I wonder what it will be by and by, when he 
grows older? 
| Mr. Curtis. — Worse. 

Mr. Ritey. — Now, this is what he said, and it is in cold print. 

Mr. Curtis. — What page, please, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. RILEY. — Page 18. 

Mr. Curtis.— Yes, I have just referred to tnat 

Mr. Ritey.— I wish to quote your exact language. 

Mr. Curtis.— Read it. 

Mr. RiLtey.— Listen: ‘I understood that the witness at that time was 
not testifying, but that she did read charges that she proposed to make 
against the management of the institutions at Long Island, which 
charges were to be the basis of the hearing on Long Island.” There is 
Mr. Curtis’ positive assertion that he understood she was not giving 
testimony, but reading charges. Now, then, in regard to the attempt 
to foist upon this committee a written statement, ‘undoubtly the joint 
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production of the witness and the counsel who appear upon the other 
side, a thing they have brooded over for about eight months, it would 
be absurd to allow anything of the kind. Incidentally there came into 
this investigation one statement of Dr. Cogswell’s, made in reply to the 
visitors, and I think you will agree with me that a more impudent and 
more insolent statement has rarely been put in cold type in the English 
language by any paid official of this or any other city. What is the 
purpose of bringing anybody upon the stand to testify under oath and 
to hand to him a statement which the witness and his counsel and 
others have prepared? Is that the purpose of putting a witness on the 
stand or is it to answer questions that are propounded to him? Any 
man fit to be outside an insane asylum knows that the purpose of put- 
ting the witness upon the stand is to have him listen to questions and 
then answer them by word of mouth, unless he is a dummy. 
Ald. Legs.— What is the ruling of the Chair? 
Mr. Curtis.— I would like to read one thing more and I am done. 
Mr. Ritey.— There seems to be nothing on your side but reading. 
Mr. Curtis. — That doesn’t bother me at all. Iam going to read the 
chairman’s ruling, but I desire to preface that by remarking that there 
is no evidence that the counsel have prepared that statement and Dr. 
Cogswell will be on the stand under oath and [ will or Mr. Reed will 
ask him the question whether or not he prepared it. It is no use for me 
to deny preparing it, because I am not under oath. Now, what the 
_chairman said, I suppose, is authority, and the chairman’s ruling was as 
follows: ‘‘I don’t see why you (that is, myself) should ask this com- 
mittee to delay the hearing of any other witnesses simply on account of 
this one witness (referring to Mrs. Lincoln). Itake the ground that the 
witness who has just testified ” — so he he calls it — ‘‘ has testified quite 
at length, and it would take, perhaps, some little study to find out upon 
what points you would wish to cross-examine her; but I don’t see why 
you should delay, or ask the committee to delay, the calling of any other 
witness.” The Chair called it ‘‘ testifying.” I don’t know what it was. 
Mr. Proctor — This statement of Dr. Cogswell’s, it is perfectly 
plain, must be either true or false. If it is true this committee wants 
it; if it is false you cannot get my brother Riley or my brother Bran- 
deis to admit or acknowledge that they could not detect him in it. 
Therefore there can be no possible prejudice to anybody by his reading 
the statement, and that seems to be so obvious a fact that he ought to 
be allowed to do it. 
Mr. RILEY. — Oh, no. 
Ald. Ler. — I move that we adjourn, Mr. Chairman. 


(The hearing was adjourned at 10.12 o’clock P.M. to Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 27, at 4 o’clock P.M.) 
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FORTY-SIXTH HEARING. 


Turspay, Noyember 27, 1894. 


The hearings were resumed in the Aldermanic Chamber, Alder- 
man HaLisTrAm presiding. 


The CuarrmMan. — The committee will please come to order. 

(At the request of Mr. Reed, Dr. Charles H. Cogswell took the 
stand.) 

Mr. Reep. — Are you ready to make your statement, doctor? 

Dr. CocsweLut. —I am. 

Mr. Rerep. — Proceed then. 

Mr. Ritey. — What is that? 

Mr. Rerp. —I[ asked the doctor to proceed with his statement. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, no. 

Mr. Reep. — That is what I thought you would say. 


Mr. Ritey. — Doctor, I would put that in my pocket if I were 
you. 
Dr. CocswE.LL. — I will when I am told by the chairman to do 


so. (Commencing to read 5) 

‘¢ Mr. CHairnMAN. — ” 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, no, no; you are not going to read that. 

The Cuairman. — What is this statement that you are about to 
read, doctor? 

Dr. CogsweELi. — It is a statement of facts and figures that I 
have put together to get as near as I can to throwing a little light 
on the ‘** dark spot down there.” It is composed of statistics and 
facts and some few statements that I wish to make to the com- 
mittee in my own behalf, and against some things that have: been 
said about me in relation to the institution, and some facts in 
regard to the institution itself. I thought it would be the shortest 
way to get in the same amount of testimony, and that it would 
take less time to present it in this form; and I understood at the 
beginning that I was to be allowed to do so. That was the under- 
standing with which the first testimony was put in here. It was 
written, and I understood the chairman to say that I should be 
allowed to do the same thing. 

The Cuarrman. — Is this statement which you have prepared 
in answer to certain other statements which have been made dur- 
ing the course of this investigation ? 

Dr. CoGswELL. — Yes, sir, it is. 

The CuatrmMan. — And this statement contains nothing outside 
of that line of inquiry ? 

Dr. CoasweELi. — No, sir, it does not. It deals directly with 
the things that have been said here, and that is all. 
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Mr. Ritey. — The best way is by sworn oral testimony. That 
is the wav we are dealing with things in this investigation. 

The Cuarrman. — The Chair understands that if he reads a 
statement he includes it as a part of his sworn testimony. 

Mr. Ritey. — No, sir. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, yes; there is no question about that. 

Mr. Rrtey. — Well, we will make considerable question about 
it. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, go ahead, then. 

Mr. Ritrey. — Mr. Chairman — © 

The Cuarrman. — Mr. Riley, the Chair thinks that this matter 
has been argued on both sides at the last meeting, and that it re- 
mains for the committee now to say whether Dr. Cogswell shall be 
permitted to read the statement or not. 

Mr. Ritey. —I suppose the last meeting was terminated some- 
what abruptly, and I presume that the committee do not want to 
proceed, of course, in darkness. We propose that the defence 
shall be conducted just as our side has been conducted — by ecall- 
ing witnesses and putting questions to them orally and receiving 
answers orally. Now, if you noticed one of Saturday’s news- 
papers, the ** Herald,” it undoubtedly calls to your mind very vividly 
the tactics the defence is pursuing. They put a witness on the 
stand, then Dr. McCollom, and they asked him to read a written 
statement prepared some two or three years ago. I said to you 
then, in objection, that you ought not to allow it. In the first 
place, written statements do not constitute testimony. If this case 
is to be tried upon statements, you don’t want any witnesses at all 
here. All anybody has to do who is interested or thinks he is in 
the investigation, is to write out, or get some lawyer to write out, 
a statement, and send it to you, and then, when you get all the 
statements together you can retire to your room and ‘read them 
and make up your report. ‘That is not the way this investigation 
has gone on. You remember some months ago one of our wit- 
nesses attempted to read a statement, and upon an objection from 
the other side you prevented him from doing so, and so he went 
on and gave his testimony orally. Now, in reference to Dr. 
McCollom’s statement, I said then in objecting that it was a state- 
ment wholly unauthorized by the Commissioners, although he 
thought he had been sent down to the island by them. I said 
then — and they are here now and can easily contradict me if I am 
wrong — that when he made — why not call things by their right 
names ?— when he made that whitewashing report, it so incensed 
the Commissioners that two of them voted not to receive it, and so 
it was rejected. ‘That statement was then pigeon-holed by the 
doctor or somebody, and was produced here the other night. After 
pointing out to you the absurdity of receiving it in evidence, I 
took occasion to say that I knew the purpose for which they pre- 
sented it; that it was for the purpose of getting it into the news- 
papers, even if they had to pay so much a line for it — and my 
prediction was verified on Saturday morning, for there you have it 
in black and white. (Laying a copy of last Saturday’s ** Herald ” on 
the chairman’s desk.) Now, the lawyers on the other side, three of 
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them, have got together and been consulting with Dr. Cogswell and 
have undoubtedly told him, ‘* Doctor, your case is as black and as bad 
as it can be, and nothing you can say or do when you get up there 
can hide the truth; and therefore there is only one thing for you to 
do — to sit down with us and let us prepare a whitewashing state- 
ment; and as soon as we get that worded so as to suit you, so as 
to cover your case, so as to cover up whatever abuses are charged 
against you, and to suit us, we will present it to the committee 
and insist that it be received; and as soon as we get the com- 
mittee to receive it, it will be printed word for word, line for line, 
without even the omission of a punctuation mark in the news- 
paper, and everybody will read it, and that will be your defence.” 
Is that the way to treat an investigation of this kind? Why, as 
full-grown men, don’t you realize that there is only one way to 
discover the truth? It is not by reading compositions by the 
superintendent of Long Island or anybody else. It is by watching 
the witnesses as they come here, and listening to what is said, and 
watching the play of features of the witness as he says it; and 
then you, perhaps, can get the key to the truth, detect the false- 
hood, eliminate it from your memory, and cling to what is true. 
It has remained in my mind ever since Mr. Proctor said the other 
night in response to an objection by me: ** No matter how much 
you object, we are going to get that statement in, line for line, 
and word for word.” I wondered then, and I have wondered 
more since, by what authority he made that statement, or if he 
had had any understanding with you or with any of your fellows, 
or with all of your fellows, that it should go in. He seemed to 
speak with authority behind him. I won’t quote his common, 
street phrase —I won’t say he was trying to bluff you; but I 
think he was attempting to laud it over you. Now, gentlemen, 
don’t allow this investigation at this day, at this late hour, to 
become a farce. ‘They have a man here, not a poor man, not an 
uneducated man, but a man the product of our schools and colleges, 
— for he himself said the other night that he began his education 
ata plain country school near the town of Haverhill — a man many 
years in professional life, knowing as well as any man can the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, knowing how to express himself 
orally as well as in writing; and are you going to indulge in this 
kind of child’s play on the mere suggestion of counsel that this 
man should be allowed to present his testimony by way of a state- 
ment which he and they have prepared, because they cannot trust 
him? They cannot trust the opening of his lips to tell the truth, or 
to tell you what the facts are. Of course, the thing is absurd, 
and I am almost ashamed of myself for taking so much time in 
objecting to it; and I am still more ashamed of the full-grown 
men on the other side, unless they have something even more 
terrible than we think to conceal—TI am still ashamed of their 
conduct in attempting to impose a document like that, or a docu- 
ment at all, upon this committee when they have the witness, full- 
erown and alive, before the committee, able and capable of 
speaking for himself. 

Mr, Reep.— Mr. Chairman, I do n»t propose to take up the 
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time of the committee in answering the unfounded insinuations of 
Brother Riley in regard to the counsel on this side or in regard 
to the defence. I will simply call attention to the printed 
proceedings, and then leave the matter in your hands. I will 
say first, however, that neither the defence nor the counsel for 


the defence are responsible for the course the proceedings haye . 


taken here. It was not the suggestion of anybody in any way 
connected with the defence that anything in writing should be 
presented here. Neither do the counsel for,the defence assume 
that Mrs. Lincoln was afraid or that her counsel was afraid to 
trust her here without a written statement; but the fact remains 
that at the first hearing Mrs. Lincoln appeared here and opened 
her testimony with this remark: ‘* You have summoned me to 
appear before you as a witness, and I am told that I am at liberty 
to put my testimony in writing.”” Then she proceeded to read 
her testimony. No objection was raised by anybody, and that was 
the way this investigation began. In that written testimony 
which she read here were certain charges against Dr. Cogswell. 
Now Dr Cogswell appears here to reply to those charges. He 
presents his reply in writing; and he asks for tbe privilege which 
was granted to Mrs. Lincoln of reading that reply. He does that 
because after the testimony of Mrs. Lincoln the Chair stated that 
the defence, when ready to put in their testimony, will be granted 
the opportunity to put in all that they choose and at whatever 
times they choose. Now, we simply ask for the same treatment 
that was granted to the other side — that is all. 

Mr. Branpeis. — Mr. Chairman, after the very clear and forci- 
ble statement by Mr. Riley of the reasons against permitting that 
written statement prepared by this witness to be read here, it is 
hardly necessary for me to go into a detailed statement of the 
subject, because itis obviously a departure from all known meth- 
ods of examining witnesses and hearing cases. It gives the 
witness an opportunity not only to state what he will, but to argue 
the case as he states it; and that, undoubtedly, he has done. It 
is suggested that this course is to be persued because Mrs. 
Lincoln, at the opening, read a short statement setting forth cer- 
tain charges against the institution. ‘That statement was not read 
by Mrs. Lincoln until counsel for the Commissioners had called for 
a written statement. You will see by examining the proceedings 
that I objected to any requirement that charges should be in 
writing ; but Mrs. Lincoln stated that her charges were in writing, 
and thereupon Mr. Curtis stated on behalf of his clients that he 
was very glad to hear it and that hedesired them read. That is 
all the written statements that have gone in from our side.. Now, 
after Mrs. Lincoln read her charges, she was examined as a wit- 
ness and cross-examined; and tien followed a long line of 
witnesses who made charges, many of which were entirely different 
from and had not in any way been suggested by Mrs. Lincoln. Mr. 
McCaffrey, Dr. Parker, and the various witnesses who came and 
testified here, testified to things that were perfectly distinct from 
anything that Mrs. Lincoln had said, or anything that Mrs. 
Lincoln knew about, Now, the answer which Dr. Cogswell has 
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prepared so carefully, I dare say is not confined to specific 
charges, not confined to that which was in writing, but that it 
answers that which was in writing, and answers, or undertakes 
to answer, also, that which has been testified to by one witness 
after another. ‘That is the condition of the case as you 
find it today. Mrs. Lincoln stated charges, and she stated them 
in writing in pursuance of Mrs. Curtis’ request. All the other 
witnesses clesired, and, of course, would have been compelled, to 
testify orally. Now, this change is proposed — this change in the 
method of procedure, which eannot be, I say, for a legitimate pur- 
pose. It must be desired for some purpose other than to aid you 
in getting at the truth and the facts now under investigation, be- 
cause, as Mr. Reed says, if you don’t allow it to be read, he will 
have the paper in his hands and will ask questions which will 
enuble the doctor to answer from it. The doctor apparently has a 
great deal of matter there and Mr. Reed will probably want a 
paper to aid bim in asking the questions; and that is the proper 
way, and the only way, in which he should be allowed to proceed 
here. If the doctor is going to read any prepared. statement, or 
to do anything other than that, we should be allowed to put in a 
statement at the same time. Even when it came to the final 
report, which was at the request of the Board, asked for from the 
visitors, you declined to allow that final report to go in without 
the answer tu it. Why let tals statement go in ulone? I say that 
it will not aid you in getting at the truth. It will only aid in 
allowing facts to be misrepresented and to get them before you 
and before the public in a way which will conceal the truth. 

Mr. Rrep. — Will you pardon me a single word, Mr. Chairman. 
Perhaps the remarks of Brother Brandeis and Brother Riley may 
create a false impression. It is not the fact that when Dr..Cogs- 
well finishes reading his statement which he has prepared in reply 
to charges that have been made against him, that his direct testi- 
mony will stop. I propose to ask him a great many questions, just 
as Brother Brandeis asked Mrs. Lincoln a great many questions 
before she was cross-examined; and then he can be cross-exam- 
ined by the counsel on the other side. That is exactly in line 
with the course already followed by this committee. 

Mr. Branvets. — That matter of Mrs. Lincoln’s written state- 
ment is constantly being referred to, and I should like to ask the 
committee to consider again the statement by Mr. Curtis on page 
18: * I understood that the witness at that ume was not testify- 
ing, but that she did read charges that she proposed to make 
against the management of the institution at Long Island, which 
charges were to be the basis of the hearing on Long Island.” 

Mr. Ritey. —If you will get the testimony of the witness White, 
‘Mr. Chairman, you will see that you excluded his statement — 
would not allow him to hold it when he was testifying. 

Mr. Branpets. — You remember, also, that you would not 
allow the witness Brownell to give his own statement us to the 
condition of things in 1891. Under the objections of counsel, it 
was excluded, and he was obliged to give his oral testimony. 

The Cuairman. — The purpose of the committee is to ascertain 
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all the facts in connection with the management of the institution, 
and it is not the intention of the committee to do anything which 
whuld rule out any of those facts or any knowledge. The Chair 
labors under some doubt as to the advisability of the witness 
reading the statement, from the fact that the Chair is unable to 
know what is in that statement; but the Chair would rule that the 
witness shall have the opportunity of reading the statement, pro- 
viding that it all bears upon the subject under investigation. 

Mr. Keep. — That is all we ask. ‘That is all that is contended 
for by this side. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, I don’t like to appeal from 
the decision of the Chair, but there is one thing that I want to 
call your attention to. That is that in this case there was some 
testimony as to a hearing held in the Board of Commissioners’ 
oftice several years ago on some charges made by Mrs. Lincoln. 
There was a great deal of objection to allowing those documents 
to be produced until the answer to the charges were also seen by 
the committee. We then went into executive session; the charges 
were seen, and the answer to the charges; and the answer never 
has been made public. There is another matter, too, that I think 
we ought to consider, and that is that during the course of the 
prosecution on this matter, if we can call it such, Mr. Brandeis 
asked Dr. Cogswell to take the stand. They called him as a wit- 
ness; and under the instructions of his counsel he declined to 
become a witness, and they stuted that at the proper time and in 
the proper manner he would become a witness. Now, then, there 
can be only one purpose in that, as it appears now, and that was 
to do something that they have done. | certainly have faith in 
the intelligence and knowledge of Dr. Cogswell. I believe that 
he is competent to stand up here and tell the truth, and tell it 
without having a written statement in front of him. After his 
counsel who represent him say that they can examine him from 
the document, I cannot see what we are going to lose by allowing 
that thing to be done; and consequently, I want to be consistent 
and vote this time, as I think I have once before, against allowing 
this statement to come in in this way; and I want to be recorded 
as against that decision. 

The Cuarrman. — The clerk will make that record. Go on, 
Mr. witness. 

Mr. Ritter. — Will you let me see that statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, before anybody reads it or anybody uses it? If you will 
turn to the testimony of Mr. White there you will see what your 
ruling was — that you would not allow him to use the paper. 
Now, we demand that paper, in order that we may go over it 
carefully and find what is in it. There is no doubt that being in 
accordance with the rules of procedure, and that rule is based on 
common sense. 

The Cuarrman. — You may go on, Mr. Witness. 

Mr. Ritrey. — Do you rule that he shall 1ead it before I am al- 
lowed to look at it at all? 

The CHairman. — Mr. Witness, will you allow the counsel to 
look at that paper a minute before you read it? 
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Mr. Reep. — No; don’t give it to him just yet. Wait a 
minute. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh! Then there is guilt here, is there? 

Mr. Proctor. — Oh, no. 

(The witness offered to let Mr. Riley see the paper, but would 
not let it go out of his hands.) 

Mr. Ritey. — No, no; I desire to look at this paper and see 
what is in it. 

Mr. Procror. — Have you any matches with you? 

Mr. Ritey. — What? 

Mr. Procror. — Have you any matches with you? We will 
give it to you when it is read in. 

Mr. Reep. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if the counsel- 
is to be allowed to take that paper and keep it for an indefinite 
time ? 

The Cuatrman. — The Chair does not so understand it. 

Mr. Reep. — | think the proper time to pass that paper to Mr. 
Riley is after the witness has read it. Ido not wish to be cap- 
tious about the matter, but I do not see why Brother Riley should 
take a paper from the witness and take it to his table; and I 
certainly object to any such proceeding. 

Mr. Ritey. — I do not wonder you do. 

Mr. Reep. — After he is through reading the paper, then he 
can pass it to him if he desires to have it. It don’t seem to me 
that Mr. Riley has any right to take that now. 

Ald. — Lomasney.Mr. Chairman, when we started into this in- 
vestigation, wasn’t it agreed that the counsel were to see all 
papers? Didn’t the other side see the letter from Bridgewater 
Almshouse ? 

Mr. Reep. — Mrs. Lincoln’s statement was not handed to us until 
after she read it. After she read it it was handed to us, as it 
should be. 

Mr. Ritey. — Now, will you obey the committee, Mr. Witness. 

The Cuarrman. — The witness may show the paper to Mr. Riley 
so that he may identify it when he comes to peruse it afterwards. 

Mr. Ritry. — No, no; let me have the paper, if you please. 

Mr. Reep. — It is not right for the witness to allow the paper to 
go out of his hands just to satisfy Mr. Riley. He can look at the 
paper without that. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, no, I cannot look at it in that way. 

The CuatrMan. — The witness may proceed. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I think this matter 
should be conducted in some decent sort of way, and certainly — 

Mr. Procror. — We do, too. 

Ald. Lomasney. — And certainly we should not depart from the 
usual practice followed in this investigation. There has been no 
evidence introduced here on either side but what, when the counsel 
on the other side requested that it should be shown to them, that 
they have not had it handed to them in a respectful manner and 
had all the time necessary to peruse it, and it certainly seems to 
me this is an entirely improper proceeding. I am only gratified 
that I went on record in the first place against allowing the evidence 
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to he introduced in this form; and before the witness is allowed to 
proceed in this matter I propose to make a motion, Mr. Chairman, 
that the doctor be requested to permit the counsel who represent 
the people here in this matter to look at that document; and upon 
that motion I ask forthe yeas and nays. 

Mr. », Chairman, I only want to say this — 

The Cuarrman. — There is a motion before the house. Alder- 
man Lomasney makes a motion that before the committee allow the 
witness to read his statement it be tendered to the counsel on the 
other side, that they may peruse it. Is that the sense of your 
motion? 

Ald. Lomasney. — That they may examine it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. — That it shall be tendered to the counsel, that 
they may examine it. 

Ald. Fo.isom. — Mr. Chairman, aS one member of this com- 
mittee I desire to see only fair play on both sides. From a legal 
standpoint, I am not prepared to argue whether it is a proper 
course or not, but it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this witness 
comes here charged with a great many serious faults in his conduct 
as an Officer of the institution. It seems to me only proper that 
he, not being able, perhaps, to answer all those charges from 
memory, should be allowed to read his answer. Then, it-seems 
to me, that the counsel on the other side have ample opportunity 
to cross-examine him. I do not believe they want anything but 
what is fair play. It seems to me, looking at it from that stand- 
point, that this is only fair, in order to give both sides fair play. 
From a legal standpoint I am not prepared to say whether it is 
proper or not; but looking at it from a common-sense standpoint, 
— it seems to me no more than fair that he should be allowed to read 
it. They will then have an opportunity to cross-examine him, and 
if his statement is not made from facts, it seems to me very easy 
for them to find that out afterwards. 
ou have heard the motion made by Alder- 
man Lomasney. All in favor of that motion will, when their 
names are called, so signify by saying ‘* Aye,” and those opposed 
will say ‘* Nay.” 

Ald. Forsom. — Mr: Chairman, I would like to ask before that 
vote is taken just how it will stand — just what the vote is to be. 
Is it that the counsel for the other side are to take the paper and 
have a chance to go through it? 

Mr. Ritey. — Look at it. 

Ald. F at is, to read the whole of it? 

Mr. Ritey. — To see what is in it. 

Mr. Reep.— Mr. Chairman, when I wanted to make some 
remarks a few moments ago I was told to keep quiet. I hope 
Mr. Riley will be kept quiet, too. 

Mr. Ritry.— You will find it hard to keep me quiet. : 

Ald. LomaAsnry.— Mr. Chairman, I certainly thought the 
gentleman did not understand my motion when he made the 
remarks he did; because while he talks on the question, looking 
at it from one side he should always remember that there are two 
sides. The counsel who represent the people here should see the 
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document, to be sure that there is nothing in this document that 
should not come before this committee properly. The counsel on 
the other side have seen all the papers introduced, and they 
should have the same privilege. I don’t suppose they are going 
to burn it or hold it for two or three hours. 

The Cuarrman. — The clerk will call the roll. 

Ald. Ler. (who has just come in).— What is the question, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHarmman. — The question is on allowing the counsel, 
Messrs. Riley and Brandeis, to see the statement prepared by 
Dr. Cogswell before the witness reads it. 

Mr. RKitey. — I want to see the paper before he uses it. 

Ald. Lez. — What do you mean? 

Mr. Ritey. — To look at it. 

Ald. Lee. — How long a time is it going to occupy, Mr Chair- 
man ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Only a few minutes. It won’t delay you at all. 

The clerk called the roll, and the motion was carried — yeas, 5; 
nays, 2. 

Yeas. — Ald. Hallstram, Lee, Lomasney, Sanford, Witt — 5. 

Nays. — Ald. Folsom, Presho — 2. 

(Dr. Cogswell handed the statement to Mr. Riley, who walked 
back to his table. Dr. Cogswell also walked over near the 
table. ) | 3 

Mr. Ritey. — (To Dr. Cogswell.) You cannot be present. 
We don’t want you here. 

(Messrs. Reed, Curtis, and Proctor also walked over to the side 
of the chairman’s desk on which Mr. Riley was.) 

Ald. Wirr. — Mr. chairman, I would not have voted to allow 
them to examine that paper if I had supposed it was to make a 
quarrel here. 

Mr. Ritey. — Let them keep to the other side of the house. 

Ald. Wirr. ——I think the business of the Board of Aldermen 
is not conducted on legal points, but that it is conducted on the 
basis of commonsense; and I hope this hearing will be conducted 
the same way. 

Mr. Ritey. — I won’t allow them to be here. Get them over to 
the other side of the house. You must get over there. I don’t 
wonder that you act as you do. Guilt always does it. Mr. 
Chairman, will you get these people over to the other side of the 
room. 

(While Mr. Riley was talking, Mr. Brandeis and several mem- 
bers of the committee were consulting together.) 

Ald. Presuo. — Mr. Chairman, I move that this discussion be 
carried on so that all the committee can hear it. 

' The Coairman. — The committee will take a recess for ten 
minutes. 

Mr. Ritey. — Now, Mr. Brandeis, we will go over this privately 
(walking over to the corner of the room with the paper.) 

Mr. Curtis. — That is the worst I ever saw. Has this com- 
mittee adjourned, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. — This committee has not adjourned. It has 
taken. a recess of ten minutes. 
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Mr. Curtis. —I don’t suppose, Mr. Chairman, that you want 
this to come down to a case of personal controversy. IJ never 
heard of papers belonging to one side being allowed to be carried 
off by the other. If you do not propose to protect our rights, I 
give you fair notice now that we propose to go wherever those 
papers go, notwithstanding Mr. Brandeis, Mr. Riley, or any one 
else; and if you wish to preserve the dignity of the Board of 
Aldermen and prevent a scene you will preserve our rights and get 
those papers. 

Mr. Proctor. — The position, Mr. Chairman, is this: The pro- 
secution take.the position that any of our witnesses before they 
can be examined are to be taken aside by Brother Brandeis and 
Riley to be examined by them, to see whether or not their testi- 
mony is of such a character as suits the prosecution. That is the 
position. That is what the committee here have voted. We have 
offered testimony — nothing more than that— and the committee 
allows the other side to have it. I want to put myself on 1ecord 
in regard to that. 

The Cuarrman.— Will Mr. Riley please hand that to the 
Chair? | 

Mr. Ritey. — (Handing paper to the Chairman.) We have 
not looked at it yet. Those gentlemen were bad-mannered enough 
to come over and interrupt us. 

The Cuatrman. — The committee will please come to order. 
The Chair will state that he has in his possession a statement by 
Dr. Cogswell which it is proposed shall be read, and which the 
committee has just voted that the counsel shall see. Now, it is for 
the committee to further instruct the Chair whether or not the 
witness shall be present while the counsel examine these papers or 
not. It seems to the Chair that this matter might be better ad- 
justed if the committee were to go into executive session and 
consider it. 

Ald. Sanrorp. — Mr. Chairman, I move you that this committee 
go into executive session at once. 


The motion was carried, and the committee, at 5.02 P.M., went 
into executive session. 


The members of the committee reassembled in the Aldermanic 
Chamber and were called to order at 5.55 P.M. 


The Cuarrman. — Dr. Cogswell, you may read your statement. 
Dr. Charles H. Cogswell read the following statement : 


STATEMENT BY Dr. Cuoartes H. Cocswe.u. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CommiTTEE: I have 
come here to-day to answer as intelligently as I can all questions 
relative to the institution at Long Island since March 20, 1893, 
when I assumed charge. Before being questioned, however, I 
should like to make a few statements, and incidentally correct a 
few misstatements. Had I the facile pen and vivid imagination 
of some I might carry you along in an entertaining and mildly 
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sensational manner. As it is, I shall confine myself to ‘* the hol- 
low mockery of describing things as they are,” — 

Mr. Rirey. — To what? What is that? 

The Cuairman. — Please do not interrupt the witness. 

Mr. Rinvy. —I didn’t get that word. 

Dr. CoGsweLy (continuing to read). — As it is, I shall confine 
myself to the ‘* hollow mockery of describing things as they are,” 
having somewhat of an advantage over most of the previous wit- 
nesses of personal knowledge of the matters in question. 

No one can have welcomed this investigation more gladly than 
I, for while the notoriety gained is not at all enviable, the results 
obtained will, I hope, compensate us in a great measure. For 
months past our institution has been persistently misrepresented 
in the public press. Insinuations in the form of interrogation and 
false statements have occupied about an equal space. No attempt 
at refuting these was made, in the belief that this investigation, so 
long promised, would by its thoroughness and impartiality show 
the true condition of our institution as it stands to-day, and that 
is what we earnestly desire. 

Of course, every witness so far has heen actuated entirely by a 
spirit of humanity. To impute different motives would be most un- 
charitable. I wish you to distinctly understand, however, that I 
am fully as much interested in the welfare of the men and women 
under my charge as any one to whom you have set listened. 

About one-third of Mrs. Lincoln’s opening statement is devoted 
to fire appliances or lack of same, water supply and telephore. 
none of which come under my charge, to extraneous matters such 
as *¢ Gentlemen, gentlemen, I lay aside once and forever the hol- 
low mockery of describing things as they are,” ‘‘ The time has 
come for the cry of the poor and oppressed to be heard,” and to 
a motion to get the report of the Board of Visitors before the 
public. More than one-half of the statement dealt with her 
friend’s reception and treatment at Austin farm, and alleged 
abuses and mismanagement at Long and Rainsford Islands before 
March 20, 1893. There remains hardly more than one-seventh of 
the whole which reflects on my management. 

She calls attention to the food in this way: ‘* What is this they 
say: The food is short and poor — they cannot drink the tea. 
Here is a sample of it. Along with this uninviting spectacle they 
humbly present a specimen of their breakfast.” The presentation 
was quite dramatic; not so the attempt at identification. That, 
however, was not the kind of tea we furnish, and you will have an 
opportunity later to test it here for yourselves. Our breakfasts 
consist of coffee or tea, bread and butter, with Indian meal por- 
ridge or mush added twice a week, differing somewhat from the 
alleged sample, and no man ought ever to go hungry, for there 
is always plenty. She says, ‘‘ A competent witness will tell you that 
the milk in the new hospital on Long Island is continually short, and 
that the diets given to the patients do not correspond with the 
printed lists.” Judging from the testimony, you have not heard a 
competent witness on the subject. 

I think now will be as good a time as any to explain this diet 
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list and milk question. This diet list, as they persist through ig- 
norance in calling it, is not a diet list at all, never was intended 
for such, was never considered so by me, nor did I think it ever 
was by any one until I heard some of the witnesses before this — 
committee. It is simply a diet order for patients, as any one can 
see by reading what is plainly printed at the top. ‘The purpose 
for which it was gotten up would have been equally well served 
had there not been a single article of food printed on it anywhere. 
The articles were printed to save the nurse,from writing them. It 
is used by the nurse to notify the cook how many rations of an 
article are needed, and at what time of day. By combining the 
different ones from all the nurses the cook estimates how much of 
each are to be ordered from the store. So Mrs. Lincoln does not 
state the truth when sbe says, ‘‘ They are intended for the benefit 
of visitors.”? The only printed diet list we have is that of our 
house diets, which can be found hanging up in the kitchen, and 
you will find that it corresponds exactly with the diet furnished to 
the patients, except what may be added in the way of special 
diets, and of these there is no list printed. Our special diets from 
which the physicians can order are very liberal aud will compare 
favorably with most hospitals. They are beefsteak, beef-tea, 
mutton broth, chicken broth, eggs raw or boiled, buttered toast, 
milk toast, gruel, crackers, milk, baked apples, apple-sauce, and 
eraham bread. I have been ready at all times to furnish any of 
these articles, with a little notice, whenever ordered by the attend- 
ing physicians, and have done so. The physicians have always 
been and will be the sole judges of the necessity of these articles 
for the patients. I personally never discouraged the use of any 
of our special diets, never refused them nor, on the other hand, 
have I ever advocated them. Mrs. Evans and Dr. Parker have 
given their stories relative to the ordering of chicken broth last 
January. As my name was introduced, let me add my story. 
The first time she came down to Long Island Mrs. Evans asked 
me why some of the articles of diet printed on the diet order were 
not given, and I told her I supposed because the physicians did not 
think them necessary, that they would be furnished whenever 
ordered by the doctors. 

One evening after Mrs. Evans had visited the island, Dr. Par- 
ker told me he was going to order some chicken broth, not that he 
had ordered it; and I asked him what for, if there was any one 
who needed it. He said ‘+ No,” but that Mrs. Evans had gone 
through the wards that day asking some of the patients if they 
would not like chicken broth, etc., and that she had asked him to 
order it. J, as a friend, not as superintendent, advised him not to 
order it at that time unless he had some very good reason for do- 
ing so, for if he did it then, they would say be had neglected the 
patients in not ordering it before, and the sequel shows I was 
right. I did not know or care whether he ordered it or not after I 
had advised him, but I did know the day after from the fact that 
no order came from the cook for chicken, that Dr. Parker had not 
ordered chicken broth, and he swore here under oath that he did 
not order it. The next time Mrs. Evans came down she asked me 
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why the chicken broth was not served, and I told her because Dr. 
Parker had not ordered it. She said he had, because she saw 
where he had written the order for it. Then we had some talk 
about what he had written the order on. I never told Mrs. Evans 
that I did not remember having a conversation with Dr. Parker on 
the subject of ordering chicken broth, for I did. Mrs. Evans mis- 
understood me, I suppose, just as Dr. Parker must have misun- 
derstood her when he says she asked him to order chicken broth 
that she might find out whether it would be furnished. I don’t 
doubt that Dr. Parker wrote an order at that time for chicken 
broth and showed it to Mrs. Evans, but no one else ever saw it, 
and it amounted to nothing. 

In regard to the shortage of milk, Mrs. Lincoln and some of 
her supporting witnesses endeavor to give the impression that the 
milk in our hospital is continually short, and that patients are 
allowed to suffer for the lack of it, all through mismanagement or 
hard-hearted economy on my part. Gentlemen, that is not so, and 
in snpport of my statement I refer to the daily requisitions of the 
cook for milk, from May 8, 1893, to April 1, 1894. These show 
the amounts called for to fill the orders from the different wards 
each day and the amount of milk delivered, and are certified as 
correct by the cook. The figures represent quarts, not cans, as is 
printed. From these you will see that out of a great many thou- 
sand quarts called for, all but about 400 have been delivered. The 
only continued shortage you will find are six days in May, where 
it is slight, and fourteen days in December, where it is consider- 
able; but at no time has a patient suffered for the lack of milk. 
Whenever we have found that milk was running short we have 
always purchased some from the city, sometimes as much as ninety 
quarts a day. We have never practised economy by cutting down 
milk, as I consider milk about the cheapest article of diet we 
have. 

When we sold milk to Rainsford Island and the boarding- 
house we had plenty and to spare left. You will see that from 
our milk record. Our surplus we were accustomed to give to the 
inmates in the institution for their tea, coffee, or shells. 

I understand that the question of supplying milk to the patients 
has been a vexing one, for years past. I know that I made four, 
yes, five investigations of this milk question in the first nine months 
I was on the island, making some improvements in our methods of 
distribution and accounting ; and I am happy to say that since 
Dec. 27, 1893, when our present system was adopted, we have 
never had even the appearance of a shortage of milk in our hcs- 
pital, and this is one improvement which cannot be credited to the 
heat of this investigation. 

I think J can explain to you how the present rumors of shortage 
arose. Our milk supply, coming mainly from cows on the island, 
is liable to considerable variation from day to day. according to 
the weather, and, as it comes twice a day, we are liable to have to 
wait either night or morning for part of our milk. Let me illus- 
trate: If seventy-five quarts of milk were required to fill morning 
orders, and there were but fifty quarts left in the milk-room from 
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the preceding night’s supply, when they were sent out we would 
be twenty-five quarts short for a while, but half an hour later, when 
the milk came from the barn, the total requisition would be filled, 
and there would be no real shortage. It was our custom, at one 
time, to send the milk to fill the morning and noon requisitions to 
the hospital in the morning. At noon the milk would often fall 
short, and the cook be obliged to send to the milk-room for an 
additional supply. It took some time to fill these extra requisi- 
tions, and the patients were obliged to wait for their rations ; and 
it was from these occurrences, which were iore or less frequent, 
that the reports started of continual shortage of milk in our hos- 
ital. 

5 The ration allowed for a patient, when not otherwise stated, is 
one-half pint, measured in a measure, and not. by the eye. As for 
giving skimmed milk to the patients, it has never been done to 
my knowledge. The infants are given milk directly from the barn, 
except at noon. I never knew of over three quarts of cream being 
taken from the milk in twenty-four hours, and that amount was 
taken from nearly 200 quarts of milk. If we had set the milk and 
skimmed it, we ought to have gotten forty quarts of cream. There 
never has been a day when you could not go into the hospital and 
find a mug of milk by the bedside of some patient with good cream 
on it, where it had stood untasted for an hour or so. 

Mrs. Lincoln states that the standard of cleanliness in the hos- 
pital is far below what it ought to be, and that personal cleanli- 
ness in the care of patients is not enforced. ‘This is a matter of 
opinion in which I do not entirely agree with Mrs. Lincoln. In 
answer to her, and all other‘’accusations of the same kind, I can 
tell you what we do, and our rules have always been the same: 
Every floor in the institution and hospital is scrubbed once a week, 
swept from once to half a dozen times a day. ‘The dining-room 
floor and halls are scrubbed three times a week. Every inmate is 
bathed at least once a week, and given a clean change of clothing. 
All our bed-linen is changed once a week, and we have patients in 
the hospital whose hedding and clothing are changed half a dozen 
times a day. Dirt is somewhat a matter of accident. I have seen 
the hospital floor very clean, and gone out two hours later and 
found it covered with pieces of straw and lint. Shortly after that I 
found it clean again. Cleanliness depends, in an institution, upon 
discipline. If I can’t stop a man from spitting on the floor, from 
going out and coming in with mud on bis shoes, and doing various 
other things, I can’t expect to keep to the highest standard of 
cleanliness. Our women’s wards are the equal in cleanliness to 
any hospital wards in the country. Our male wards will compare 
not unfavorably with others of the kind, but I will say frankly that 
at one time I was not very well satisfied with them, and that I 
have continually endeavored to raise their standard. I am very 
glad if Mrs. Evans thought she saw an improvement. It is en- 
couraging. 

The statement is made that the quality of the food is not what 
it should be for the sick, and that too little care is taken in the 
repparation of the food for the well. Mrs. Lincoln could not have 
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meant that to apply to my management, for she testified that at 
the only meal she was ever present during my time the soup was 
excellent. As to quality, I wish to say that over three-quarters 
of the articles of food furnished for inmates are used on the ofli- 
cers’ table — also my own —and as to its preparation, I can speak 
from experience and say I have never seen it prepared in any- 
thing but a careful manner. I have seen a large majority of the 
meals served while in preparation. I have eaten of the food 
served to the inmates many, many times, and have never found it 
so but what I could have sat down and made a good meal, in fact 
I have made several lunches. Mention has been made of a sink- 
mixed pudding and much made of it. Let me tell you a few 
things about it. When I went to Long Island I found that a 
wooden sink in the kitchen was used for washing meat and soak- 
ing beans. I thought it had been put there for that purpose, and 
naturally too, for 1 never saw it used for anything else except to 
scald out tins, and there is a large soapstone sink for other pur- 
poses. If inmates relieved themselves as in a spittoon I never 
knew it, and they must be curious people who would do such a 
thing knowing that they eat food prepared in it five days in the 
week. 

To show you what I thought of this sink and the propriety of 
using it for the purposes we do I will say that I am in the habit 
of drawing my Sunday ration of baked beans from the inmates’ 
bean-pots ; that I often eat their meat; that I ate a portion of nearly 
every bread pudding that was served, and always found them good. 
The pudding referred to was sour because the bread was sour — not 
because of any trouble with the place in which it was mixed. 

It was amusing to me at times to listen to Mrs. Lincoln giving 
her testimony on Long Island, showing how little she really knew. 
Let us take, for example, to show into what errors partial knowl- 
edge may lead one, the question of towels. She says on the day 
she took the count there were 159 men using eight roller towels, that 
these were all they had, and that there had been a recent improve- 
ment under the new deputy, meaning Mr. Stimson; whereas 
there were formerly four there were now eight. She refers to the 
wash-room off Ward 3. Now, what are the facts?’ Let us start 
back to the fall of ’?93 when we first began to sleep men in that 
ward. At first we had but two towels, then as the number of men 
increased, four, then after the ward was full and we began to sleep 
men in the chapel, these men had to wash in this same room, and 
more towels were added for them until we got up to eight, these 
last ordered by Smith, the old, not Stimson, the new, deputy. If 
we had had more men and Mrs. Lincoln had come at the time she 
might have found ten or twelve towels. If she had gone down 
July 1st she would have found the number of men reduced, also 
the towels. ‘There were but four. A great many of the men, es- 
pecially the older ones, have their own individual towels. I know 
that at one time in January, 165 men out of the 497 on the island 
had single towels. Every woman has her own towel, and all the 
patients in the hospital with enough for a change. This has 
always been so under my management. ‘The persons who give 
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Mrs. Lincoln her facts are not to be relied upon, and she does not 
verify them. I should like to mention the fact that at one of the 
institutions which Mrs. Lincoln says we most closely resemble, and 
holds up as an example for us to follow, 1 saw seventeen roller 
towels hanging in their wash-room, and was told by the man in 
charge that they constituted the daily supply for 850 men. 

Mrs. Lincoln has not informed you correctly as to the time she 
could or did spend in the hospital. The ‘* Bradlee” does not ar- 
rive at Long Island at 2.45 P.M. but rather from 3.15 to 3.45 
P.M.; an! during the winter months, when she says she is a more 
frequent visitor, 1t averages to leave for the city about,4.40. In 
the summer it is later. And in place of being in the hospital over 
two hours, it is my best jadgment, unless on some special occasion, 
she never was there over half an hour, for out of the hour and a 
half she has on the island she had to visit the nursery, the in- 
firmary, and consult with her lieutenants, Coakley, Simpson, and 
Doran. 

Counsel says of the investigation: **It is not an attack upon any 
individual. No one whom I represent, so far as I know, who is 
nere present, has any attack to make upon any of the officers or 
individuals who occupy public positions.”” The saving clause in 
that statement must be ** who is here present,” for it strikes me 
that that which started on the high plane of humanity has since in 
a great measure degenerated into a personal attack upon me, and 
that some of these good people have been used to further private 
ends. 

The opening argument for the complainants covers twelve 
printed pages, the last four of which do not concern me, and in 
them are crowded 27 statements that are not borne out by facts, 
six statements of facts that were going to be proved but have not 
nor can they be, and several insinuations. I shall not go into 
their details now, but if you will compare my statements of facts 
with their opening you will readily pick out the ones to which I 
have reference. 

Our institution and hospital have been compared with Tewks- 
bury and Blockley, always to our discredit. I wish, gentlemen, 
that you could visit the three institutions on three successive days 
and the New York almshouse and hospital on the fourth. I don’t 
think you would come home ashamed of your own institution in 
any way, shape, or manner. I know I did not, and I visited these 
institutions for the express purpose of comparing them with Long 
Island, and the only thing I envied them was their being able to 
successfully enforce all their rules and regulations. 

It cannot be possible that Mrs. Lincoln or her friends are 
familiar with these institutions with which they have so freely 
compared us, for in comforts and surroundings we are superior to 
them all. The quality of our food is the same, it is as well pre- 
pared, and better served in some cases, and we have more of a 
variety. Our clothing is practically the same. In the number of 
nurses to a patient we are equal with New York, which most nearly 
corresponds with us in character of patients, about equal with 
Tewksbury, and behind Blockley. But judging from my observa- 
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tion of their surroundings and the condition of their patients, 
the nurses at Blockley are not the equal of those at Long Island. 
Blockley is the City Hospital of Philadelphia and corresponds very 
nearly to our Boston City Hospital in its medical organization and 
class of cases admitted. I make this statement from my own 
observation. They have a large corps of visiting physicians and 
surgeons, thirty-six, I believe, with twenty house officers and a 
Chief Resident Physician, and a well organized ambulance service. 
I was informed by the Chief Resident Physician that the larger pro- 
portion of their cases were acute, which would demand more nurses 
than our class of patients ; and yet I was told by a nurse there that 
there she averaged fifteen or sixteen patients, seven in bed, the 
others « convalescing. 

It has been said that our hospital fails to cure. It undoubt- 
edly does sometimes ; most hospitsls do the same. It seems to me 
a fair way to judge a hospital by the results obtained. I can’t 
compare Long Island with Tewksbury, as their report does not 
furnish the figures, but if you will examine the City Hospital Re- 
port of 1893, you will find that they have discharged 2143 per 
cent. of their patients cured, 60 per cent. relieved, and .03 per 
cent. nnrelieved. Our last RGOTt shows 52;4 per cent. of our 
patients discharged cured, 21;% per cent relieved, aud .06 per 
cent. unrelieved. I don’t think I need to add any remarks to 
these figures. 

In comparing our medical organization with that at Tewksbury, 
the latter was held up as a model, and you were given to under- 
stand that ours fell far below it, and was about as bad as could 
be. If you are at all familiar with Tewksbury, you know that 
with the exception of the staff of consulting physicians, the two 
organizations are alike. As to the personnel of the staff, it 
would not be becoming to me to compare them, though I should 
like to indorse counsel’s expressed opinion of Dr. Howard, and I 
guess I know the doctor better than he does. 

I can, however, with propriety give you the facts cencerning 
our so-called floating population of medical officers, that you may 
judge for yourself whether this statement is correct ; namely : 
‘¢ Much of the time during the last year there has been no second 
assistant.’ The men were transferred to the hospital April 2 and 
the women April 5, 1893. Dr. Sullivan came as second assistant 
April 138, and remained until September 30, when he resigned to 
90 into private practice. Dr. Parker came on that same day, and 
remained as second assistant until November 16, when he was 
promoted to first assistaut to fill the vacancy caused by Dr. 
Dever’s promotion to the position of Resident Physician at Rains- 
ford Island. Dr. Murphy came as second assistant November 
27, and served until February 12, when he resigned. Dr. Leach 
came to fill Dr. Murphy’s place, February 13, 1894, and is still 
_withus. Upto July 1, 1894, we had four internes, Mr. Bennett, 

Mr. Noyes, Mr. Douglass, and Mr. McKenna. ‘These four men 
never had received their degrees, as Mr. Brandeis said, inferring 
that it was something against us. I wonder if he knows that at 
most hospitals they will not receive a man as an interne who hus 
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received his degree. Dr. Dever, who had charge of the immediate 
details of the hospital from its opening to November 19, 1893, 
was a man whom I had known for ten years, who not only had 
experience gained in private practice, but who had been connected 
with the old hospital at Rainsford and Long islands for two 
years, whom I knew to be conscientious, capable, and trust- 
worthy ; and he would tell you that I never felt obliged to inter- 
fere with him in any way whatsoever, nor did I. Our arrange- 
ment for the classification and location in the wards of diseases 
was complete and well carried out under him. When Dr. Dever 
left us I considered that Dr. Parker was entitled to a trial as first 
assistant, so. he was appointed. Fearing, however, after some 
little observation, that, even as my critics say, *‘ He has a heart 
which is greater than his talent,” I took unto myself some duties 
for a while which previously had not been considered necessary. 
And, gentlemen, if you read over certain portions of this testi- 
mony carefully, with reference to dates, you will not wonder that 
at about this time I pursued such a course; and I should like to 
have Mrs. Evans recall to her mind a certain conversatioa I had 
with her relative to Dr. Parker on her third visit to Long Island. 
Since this hearing has been in progress, though for obvious 
reasons I should much preferred not to have done so at this time, 
I have felt compelled, in order to protect myself, to assume the 
entire charge and responsibilities of the hospital treatment of 
patients included. 

The CuHarrman. — The committee will now take a recess until 
8 o'clock this evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The hearing was resumed in the Aldermanic chamber at 8 P.M., 
Chairman Hallstram presiding. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. CHarites H. Cocgswett — Continued. 


Dr. Cogswell continued his statement as follows: 


All this talk about an average number of patients to a nurse is 
nonsense unless you know the character of the cases to be nursed. 
In some cases five patients to a nurse would be too many, while in 
other instances fifty would not. Forexample, April 28, Mr. Murphy, 
our nurse in Ward A, reported thirty-one patients under his care. 
Mrs. Lincoln and her friends would at once exclaim, ** Overworked 
nurse, neglected patients.” Some facts: At 8 A.M that day I vis- 
ited the ward, found two patients asleep in bed, the nurse playing 
checkers with a third, and the other twenty-eight not in evidence 
anywhere, — out around the island for a walk or over at Loafers’ 
Hall for a smoke, I presume. Nor is this an isolated instance. 
For the past year our daily average of patients confined to their 
beds has not been over thirty. They say we correspond to Tewks- 
bury in the class of cases treated. 1 say we do not, any more 
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than that all large general hospitals treat about the same diseases. 
I say that we are much below Tewksbury in the proportion of 
acute diseases and diseases requiring nursing; and to prove my 
statement, I offer the following statistics compiled from the last 
annual report of each institution: 


Total number of diseases Total number of diseases 
treated in hospital at in hospital at Long 
BWA OMT Ys oars Goria ae es 2,456 ESE Ses hadi Ne fg pala ker 1,542 

Acute diseases and chronic Acute diseases and chronic 
requiring care and nursing - requiring care and nursing 
Bis LOWREDUTY: cc's nisl es ie « 996 at Long Island ..... did 380 

402%, of whole. 245%% of whole. 

Number of deaths at Tewks- Number of deaths at Long 
IMNETWV ASE sii sete ore A nhc oF eu ajeld a} 259 Leta Os de disk eae ie on 125 

Deaths from acute diseases Deaths from acute diseases 
Bord CWKSDUPY 6 Fo <jainvs, wiese's 92 AGP L EST AN CL. acct SL sla 15 

Proportion of whole ........ 3542% Proportion of whole........ 12% 

Proportion of deaths from Proportion of deaths from 
chronic incurable diseases, 645}% chronie diseases’). 2. 42s. 88% 

PA EIMA LACS hc xo: ncalel owl ehiniw! «vents POSE Su Weath Tate ee sci d. thc és 0 75% 


But it is said it is not merely a question of the number of 
nurses, —it is what their occupation has been; what has been 
required of them; what their character has been. A great deal 
of time has been occupied on this subject. Witnesses have testi- 
fied who knew little or nothing about the facts. ‘To put it mildly 
and charitably, many misstatements have been made. 

The term ‘‘ floating population,” as used in regard to our hospi- 
tal nurses, certainly cannot apply to our female nurses, as we had 
the same four September 1, 1894, that we had when the hospital 
opened, and notwithstanding all statements to the contrary they 
were all thoroughly competent to fill the positions which they oc- 
cupied, nor have 1 ever known anything derogatory to their per- 
sonal character. Now, as to the male nurses, when the hospital 
opened April 2, Mr. Morphy was the day nurse and Mr. Bowden 
night nurse. May 16, Mr. Bourse came as night nurse, Bowden 
going on as second day nurse. As much has been said about 
Bourse’s drunkenness I wish to preface my remarks on him by the 
stutement that he came to me from Tewksbury, where he had been 
a nurse, with an excellent letter of recommendation. He resigned 
August 2, because he thought he ought to receive more pay. He 
was reéngaged August 31, and resigned October 3, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: He had returned that afternoon from leave 
of absence. What his condition was on arrival I do not know, for 
I did not see him, but some time afterwards he came into the 
office at the hospital, for what I do not remember, but he was un- 
mistakably under the influence of liquor. Commissioners Jenks 
and Pillsbury were there at the time. Both told me they would not 
keep such a man on the island and to discharge him. I said I in- 
tended to do so. ‘That was the first and only time I ever saw him 
under the influence of liquor. He never was reported to me by 
any one previously, and up to that time I never suspected that he 
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was a drinking man. I considered him as good a nurse as we 
ever had, and in view of what I considered his previous good con- 
duct he was allowed to resign. Bowden left June 380, and Michael 
Barrett went on as night nurse July 14, and remained until August 
27, when he was transferred to Marcella-street Home. H. W. 
Hall, who has figured quite extensively in the testimony, about 
whom McCaffrey and Parker knew so much and so little, depend- 
ing on circumstances, came September 5, and the best evidence 
did not show, as counsel promised, that ‘‘ at least one death was 
due to his administering medicine to one who should not have re- 
ceived it.” About the 10th of November Dr. Parker told me that 
more whiskey was going out at night than he had ordered. I told 
him to measure it and make sure. He said he had done so once 
or twice. I told him to measure it every night and keep a record. 
T asked him if he had any evidence to prove that Hall took it, as 
I knew it was possible for others besides Hall to take it, and he 
said ‘* No.” Meantime on Thursday, November 16, Hall came down 
from the city intoxicated, for which he was discharged. Mc- 
Caffrey and Parker have not told the truth about thisman. I will 
not say they have made deliberate misstatements. I prefer to 
think that, not expecting ever to be called on to testify in regard 
to this case, and having no reason to keep memorandum of dates, 
they have forgotten and got a little mixed. Up to Friday morn- 
ing, November 17, no one had ever reported Hall to me as being 
under the influence of liquor, nor had I seen him in such a condi- 
tion. On that morning Mr. Doran, an inmate, came to me and 
said that the night before at about half-past seven he had found 
Hall asleep in the hallway near his room and had assisted him into 
it. .On the same night McCaffrey reported the same thing, and in 
addition the fact that that morning he had found Hall asleep in his 
room with the gas lighted. On Sunday, November 19, Hall was 
discharged, without any investigation by me, as he acknowledged 
being intoxicated. He denied, however, ever having taken any 
liquor for personal use from the ward medicine closet. We had 
but one other nurse at that time, so I told Hall he could remain a 
few days until another was secured. November 22 I engaged a 
Mr. Raymond, but owing to the fatal illness of a relative he did 
not come until November 27, on which day Hall took his depar- 
ture. Hall was not discharged, as you see, because Mrs. Lincoln 
made his drunkenness publicly known. She never has made it 
known, and I doubt that at the time she knew we had such a man 
there. Nor did he remain five or six weeks after he was reported 
for drunkenness and then leave before a nurse came to take his 
place. The only conversation that I ever bad with Dr. Parker 
about this man, excepting when he reported the disappearance of 
the whiskey, was some few days after your committee visited Long 
Island and Mr. Doran testified that he bad seen Hall repeatedly 
drunk. I thought I would investigate the matter, find out the 
truth, and see why it was that, if these and other cases were true 
and all so well known, I had been kept in ignorance, and if any 
one knew it who would be responsible to report them to me, I 
wanted to know it. Dr. Parker then told me, for the first time, 
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that one night He and McCaffrey saw Hall when they thought he 
_ he was under the influence of liquor. He has testified here “under 
what circumstances? Neither of them seemed to have thought it 
of enough consequence to have reported the fact to me. 

Raymond remained on as night nurse up to February 13, when 
Mr. Finnerty came to take the position, Raymond going on as day 
nurse. Raymond was discharged June 7, 1894, and Lewis N. 
Connors engaged to fill his place ; he with Finnerty and Mr. 
Morphy constituted our staff of male nurses up to Nov. 1, 1894. 

If you will examine the dates given here, you will see how little 
truth there is in Mr. McCaffrey’s statements that we were ever de- 
pendent on inmates for night nurses any length of time. That we 
have been without a second day nurse in the male wards a portion 
of the time is true, but not through any fault of mine nor the 
cominissioners. When the hospital opened I asked authority to 
engage two day nurses and it was granted, and I have done my 
best to keep the places filled, but the law has not been passed yet 
to enable me to go up town and take a desirable man by the collar 
and say, ‘‘ Here, you come down to Long Island and work at 
nursing.” 

Now, as to trained nurses and a training school at Long Island, 
Mrs. Lincoln forgot to mention that I told her last fall it was my 
ambition to have some such system at no distant day, though I 
have not seen my way clear to itas yet. Our nurses are most of 
them what would be termed experienced nurses, capable of perform- 
ing any duty which is expected of them. By having a training 
school attached to a hospital, you secure a high grade of nursing 
at a small cost. The treatment of nurses at ‘Tewksbury and their 
training school has been mentioned. I wonder if they know how 
long ago that school was started, and if it was within eight months 
of the time the hospital opened. 

Karly in the investigation this statement was made: ‘* That 
same false economy and disregard of the welfare of the people 
under the charge of the institution resulted in denying to the phy- 
sician the most necessary instruments which they recommended 
and demanded.” On examination what has this dwindled into? — 
Dr. Parker, under cross examination, stated that the only instru- 
ments. he ever asked for that he did not get immediately were an 
ether cone, surgical sponges, and applicators. ‘The applicators he 
would have gotten immediately if he had written for a hard rubber 
uterine applicator, which was what he wanted ; but the clerk at the 
office not being a medical man did not kuow where to send for an 
applicator, and waited to see me, which delayed their arrival. This 
was no fault of mine. The ether cone, such as was wanted by 
Dr. Parker at first, or the one we eventually got, I do not approve 
of. It is not neccessary, nor is it used by the best surgeons. I 
ordered one which was a simple affair, something like a straw 
sleeve protector, such as are used at the City Hospital. The jar 
of surgical sponges I have not ordered nor shall I, as I do not ap- 
prove of them for general use; wads of absorbent cotton are much 
better. A director, the absence or want of which has occasioned 
so much talk, was on the island at the time Dr. Parker felt the 
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need of it, in the instrument case, and had been since a year ago 
last June. I should not be blamed for the fact that the young 
man did not recognize it as such when he saw it combined with an 
artery needle. The idea that I told Mr. McCaffrey Dr. Parker 
ought to have made one out of a piece of paper was so preposter- 
ous that it could not be left without an explanation, so it was 
offered by Dr. Parker; namely, that Mr. McCaffrey probably got 
it mixed up with the ether cone which could be made out of paper. 
That might have gone if it had not been for the fact that Mr. 
McCaffrey knew nothing at all about the ether cone. Dr. Putnam 
has said that.our supply of instruments was small. I have not any 
doubt that the instruments he was shown were fewin number, and 
with a purpose. When he was there we did not have them ina 
case, and what assurance has he that he saw them. Our instru- 
ments are not as numerous as those at the City Hospital, but are 
quite sufficient to do auy operation we are ever likely to be called 
upon to perform, and were decided upon after careful considera- 
tion by Drs. Dever, Sullivan, and myself. This purchase was not 
intended to be final. We have added to our stock from time to 
time as we found instruments were needed, and it will probably 
continue for years to come. We do not differ in this respect from 
the best hospitals in the country. 

Again, these statements are made: ‘* That same economy, so 
called, which presented itself in connection with surgical instru- 
ments, also found expression with regard to medicines.” ‘+ Medi- 
cines which would serve the purpose better than anything known, 
could not be had because they were. expensive.” ‘To support 
these statements a witness has been ‘produced who does not know 
anything about the subject, and a second, whose evident intent 
and purpose was to mislead — McCaffrey —says he has seen me 
scratch, scratch, scratch, and so on, cutting off drugs which he 
and others would have you believe might have saved lives, grind- 
ing down the doctors, interfering with their proper treatment, and 
all sorts of dreadful things. Now, let us get down to facts. I 
have the original requisitions as made on me by Doctors Dever 
and Parker up to January 1, 1894 (since that date they say they 
have gotten everything they asked for), also the requisitions nade 
by me on the Commissioners of Public Institutions. It is fair to 
presume that if an article appears on the former but not on the 
latter, it was cut or changed by me, though in one or two in- 
stances it was a mistake of the clerk in copying. 

Let me tell you what you will find: On March 31, 1893, you 
will find one-half dozen boxes of belladonna plasters cut down to 
one-fourth dozen, the latter a three weeks’ supply or a month’s 
supply, and we order every two weeks. One-half dozen bottles 
syrup hydriodic acid cut down to one-fourth dozen, a month’s 
supply. One dozen eye-shades cut off because thev could be made 
at the institution. Five hundred Trinitrin tablets cut off, because, 
as I told the physician, I preferred them to use a solution of nitro- 
glycerine. Lam not to blame if Mr. McCaffrey or any one else 
did not know that it was the same drug under a different name in 
a different form. April 15, 1893, you will find 300 five-grain 
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calomel pills cut off. We had plenty of calomel in powder on 
hand. 

May 1, you will find two two-ounce rectal syringes, and June 1, 
one ounce yellow oxide of mercury missing. These are clerical 
errors. I had no reason for not supplying them, and you will 
find them on the following requisitions. 

July 1 I cut off two-gallon stone jars with faucets. These 
were to be set in the wards for ice water, and I did not approve 
of them. August 15 was, I presume, the date when Mr. Mc- 
Caffrey looked over my shoulder and saw me scratch, scratch, 
scratch drugs that were to prolong or save life. Let us look it 
over and see what drugs there were. We first come to one large 
wooden spoon. I told the doctor to make a requisition on the 
store. Fifty vaccine points cut to ten, in view of the fact that 
we did not use them very often, and they are better fresh. One 
pound pumice stone (one of the expensive drugs) cut, and the 
doctor was told to get them to give it to him on the ‘ Bradlee ” 
where they buy it by the barrel. One-half dozen Royal P syringes 
cut. We had others on hand. Clock for female ward cut. You 
will find it ordered on the previous requisition. One dozen eye- 
shades cut, for the same reason as before. And finally, three 
ounces of sulphonal cut off, because, in my judgment, it was not 
needed. 

September 1 I ent off one pound flavoring extract — cayenne — 
which we use for making tincture capsicum, because | think it is 
better made from cayenne pepper; and eight ounces liquid 
Dovers powders. We had it in pill form, and I did not think both 
necessary. 

November 15 I cut off two ounces sulphonal, because we had 
nearly that amount on hand; you will see it was ordered Novem- 
ber 1, a vaccine comb, — I would not have one used on the 
island; they are unsafe and unnecessary; and one Allise ther- 
inhaler, +—- Dr. Putnam said in his testimony he did not consider 
one necessary, and neither do I, but I ordered one later to please 
Dr. Parker. 

December 15 you will see that I cut off five pounds subnitrate 
of bismuth ; that was because we had enough of it on hand, and 
one thousand and quarter grams sulphate of morphine tablets. We 
had enough sulphate of morphine. 

Now, in all this time you will find that I have cut off, really, but 
one single drug ; that was sulphonal, on»August 15. If you can 
find any doctor of standing in the profession who will come in 
here and say that the action of this drug is not well understood, 
and that it was necessary to experiment witb it, I will cheerfully 
admit I made a mistake. I never deprived the physicians of any 
drugs or necessary instruments. 

Another count in theindictment. ‘* For paupers: poor medicines, 
cheap medicines, were good enough,” inthe Visitors’ report: ‘* the 
use of the more expensive drugs has been, if not absolutely for- 
bidden, at least discouraged. I think I can show you how dan- 
gerous it is to take the simple word of any man, especially if you 
are not sure of his disinterestedness, when you can secure written 
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proof. The only drugs that were ever under discussion among us 
were the relative merits of aristol and iodoform, phenacetine and 
antikamnia, sulphonal and bromide and chloral. I think this was 
testified to by witnesses on the other side. 

Aristol costs twenty-eight dollars and eighty cents, and iodoform — 
four dollars and twenty-five cents per pound ; the action of each is 
practically the same, and well understood. The former is odor- 
less, the latter has a somewhat disagreeable odor. You will see 
by the requisitions that I ordered aristol every time it was asked 
for; they may say, Yes,'but it wasn’t asked for asoften as they 
wanted it. You will hardly believe that when you find it ordered 
on seven out of eighteen requisitions, those of March 31, May 
1, June 15, August 1, September 15, October 13, and November 
15. Jodoform is on but three. 

As to phenacetine and antilamnia, I perfer the latter, but you 
will find that I never cut off the former, that I sent for it every 
time, and as to their cost both come the same, sixteen dollars per 
pound, so I could not very well have advocated the cheaper drug. 
You will find phenacetine ordered on seven requisitions out of the 
eighteen, those of March 31, May 1, June 1, July 15, August 
15, September 15, and October 15. Sulphonal is a drug the use 
of which is limited, and its action well understood and too expen- 
sive to be needlessly experimented with. It is the only drug the 
general use of which I have discouraged, and I have done so not 
especially because it is costly, but because we have no real need of 
it, excepting in rare cases, and there are other drugs which will 
take its place. 

To show that I do not discourage the use of expensive drugs 
when they are the best known for the purpose, look at our pur- 
chases of hydrochlorate of cocaine every time it is called for. 
The physicians have never complained of its being denied, and 
yet it costs $102.40 per pound. Acetanilid has been spoken of as 
a cheap drug in place of phenacetine as though I advocated it. I 
never did, for I don’t believe in it, though from the way he ordered 
it, it seemed to be in favor with Dr. Parker. 

Now, according to the testimony of Dr. Parker given before this 
committee, he has felt free since January 1 to order any drug he 
wanted or thought necessary, has done so, and has always got 
what he ordered. Please look over the requisitions and see how 
often he has called for either drug under discussion.  Aristol 
twice, February 1 and March 31 sulphonal twice, March 31; and 
June 15, and phenacetine just once on April 14. 

With these facts in mind no one could consistently claim that 
I discouraged, much less forbade, the use of expensive drugs ; 
and I don’t believe that as honorable a man as Dr. Putnam would 
have allowed the statement to which I referred to have appeared 
in his report if he had known the true facts as I have stated them. 

Reference has been made to the pharmacy at Tewksbury, and 
their pharmacist. We havea pharmacy, too, but no registered 
pharmacist ; yet we have a graduate of medicine to compound the 
drugs, and under the laws of Massachusetts the latter is considered 
equal to the former. I object to shouldering the biame for putting 
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Mr. Morphy in charge of the pharmacy, for I found him there when 
I went to Long Island, and he was recommended to me as well 
fitted for the position by Dr. Harkins; but as I considered it was 
for the best interest of the hospital to make a change, I did, re- 
lieving him from work there and placing the physician or interne 
in charge, and this was not because Mr. Morphy refused to do the 
work, as was stated by one witness. 

The statement is made that the preparation of food and its serv- 
ing has been such as to prove in many instances fatal to the in- 
valids. ‘That is a perfectly outrageous statement to make without 
any evidence to support it. I suppose counsel had in mind the 
ease of Herrick, but if Dr. Parker testified to the truth Herrick 
did not die because of the piece of meat in his fauces or trachea. 

As to the matter of light in the hospital, I wish to say that the 
hospital was opened before there had been any provision made to 
light it with gas, and I don’t think any sensible person would say 
that we would have been justified in running a large electric light 
plant for not over half a dozen lights where their places could be, 
as they were, satisfactorily supplied by lamps or lanterns. There 
were four lamps and six lanterns in use in the hospital before we 
got the gas on. By the way, our lanterns, those that we use, are 
kerosene with a lamp burner, and not ‘* barn lanterns.”” We got 
the gas on the hospital in August, and it worked as well as could 
be desired up to the middle of November, when it failed us. It 
took us some time to find out what the trouble was, but we got it 
going again December 12, and have not had any trouble with it 
since excepting on two nights, one in December, which I think was 
due to water in the pipes, and a night in January just after Mrs. 
Lincoln’s letter on the subject appeared in the ‘* Transcript.” 
This time it was due to some evil-disposed individual going down 
in the basement between 12 and 1 at night and shutting off the 
supply. 

As far as I am concerned, and for my own personal con- 
venience, I should much prefer to run the electric lights throughout 
the institution and hospital all night, but we have tried it on sev- 
eral occasions, and have always had complaints from those inmates 
who were anywhere near the lights that they could not sleep on 
account of them. The first of these were in May, 1893, when we 
put in our new gas machine. We run the lights then one night, 
though Mr. McCaffrey did not seem to recollect it. I should like 
to say here, that the clergyman, Father McAvoy, told me that no 
night nurse or watchman ever took a light away from him to put 
in a wind while he was with any sick or dying patient, nor did 
there ever, to my knowledge, any women lie in agony or her fatal 
sickness with a single lantern. ‘ 

In regard to changing diets to make them plentiful, or for any 
other reason, prior to May 29, 1894, when I assumed active con- 
trol of our patients, I never had done it but once, and that was on 
August 16, 18938, when it was done in a perfectly proper manner. 
Dr. Sullivan was away on a vacation; he was gone from August 
6 to August 21. inclusive, and Dr. Bennett was taking his place. 
I made the ward visit in company with Dr. Bennett that day, and 
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made what alterations I thought for the best. They were not 
made over Dr. Bennett or any one else, and were made because I 
thought at that time it was my duty, and I think so still. I never 
interfered directly in any way with diet or treatment of patients in 
the hospital; the only thing I ever did was, after careful study, to 
advise the physician, and it was proper that I should. There 
never was a time that I was not about as familiar with the cases 
in the hospital as the attending physicians. It was always my 
custom to spend more or less time each day in the wards, talking 
to the patients, many of whom I had known in other hospitals. 
All of the more interesting cases I was thoroughly acquainted 
with and have followed up. As to the matter of consultation, I 
was always very much pleased to be called on, and ready to give 
advice to the best of my ability, nor was it ever done in a hesitat- 
ing and reluctant manner. 

The cut of August 16 could not have been made in the interest 
of economy, as far as milk was concerned, for at that time we had 
much more than we actually needed. 

That I ever told Mrs. Evans or any one else that I had fre- 
quently, and on various occasions, cut down the diets of the hos- 
pital, I deny. I did say that I had cut down the diets; that I had 
discharged patients ; that I had a perfect right to do it; it was my 
duty, and I should do it whenever I thought best. ‘That I was 
misunderstood has been proven beyond all doubt. The cuts were 
all made on one occasion, and then in the manner recommended 
by the visitors themselves. 

In regard to the two cases mentioned, if Murray’s boiled milk 
was cut off it must have been a misunderstanding, as I did not in- 
tend that it should be done, and I never had any conversation with 
Dr. Dever, as has been stated. As to Thompson, he told me the 
day before that he could not eat his steak, and that was the reason 
it was cut off. 

Now, as to the burial of the dead. When I first went to Long 
Island it was the custom to hold the bodies a day or two for the 
friends to claim them, and if not called for to send them to Rains- 
ford Island for burial. They were kept in the stone-shed or black- 
smith shop, as it was called, on account, I suppose, of a small 
portable forge in one end. This seemed to me a very poor place 
to keep dead bodies, so I had a mortuary built with a capacity for 
twelve bodies in the refrigarator, and an autopsy-room, which 
could also be used for viewing the remains by friends. This mor- 
tuary was intended to take the place of a tomb, where bodies could 
be held for several weeks; as it is no uncommon thing for friends 
to claim bodies that length of time after death. 

We began to inter bodies on Long Island in June, 1893. At 
that time the cemetery was laid out by myself and Mr. McCaffrey 
one hundred feet square; grave number one was located in the 
south-east corner, and they all run from east to west. The graves 
are numbered and a book kept giving the name of each person 
buried and the number of their grave. Mr. Farmer can go down 
to the cemetery to-morrow with his good smart boy and jacknife, 
and not only obliterate the numbers on the crosses, but pull up 
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the crosses themselves, and we can still give him any body buried 
there without any trouble. When we first began to bury I told 
the deputy, Mr. McCaffrey, as I have every deputy since, that he 
was to have the entire charge of burying bodies, and be _ held re- 
sponsible for it; that he was to go to the cemetery, see the bodies 
placed in the graves, take the numbers, come back and give them 
to the clerk whose duty it was to enter the facts in the burial 
book. As faras I understand it, we follow Mr. Farmer’s system. 
We consider it a good one, but if any one can suggest a better 
we will be pleased to try it. Having provided a good system, it 
was, you might say, my duty to see that it was properly carried 
out. Granted; but you will allow that it could not be reasonably 
expected of me to do it when not on the island, or while sick in 
bed. ‘The former was the case when the bodies were buried about 
which the mistake was made in sending up town the body of a 
man for a woman, and also the day the man was sent up, and the 
latter when the bodies remained uncovered over one night. By 
the way, speaking of this circumstance, I think it was a put up 
job, else why did Coakley, who was furnishing information against 
us, and this fact known to the inmates, steal out of the hospital 
on a cold winter night and go down to the cemetery in his slip- 
pers? Wasn’t it because one of the men ordered to fill the graves 
had told him they had not done it, knowing that the deputy could 
hardly find it out before morning? If Coakley was so interested 
in the inmates, and was making his complaints for their good 
alone, as has been stated, how can you account for this fact that 
he did not report the circumstances to any one on the island pre- 
vious to reporting it to Mr. Farmer? 

To my mind the most amusing sentence in Mr. Brandeis’ open- 
ing argument is this: ‘** When they had there as deputy 
superintendent a man who had some notion of the purpose of a 
pauper institution, who recognized that the boast of the institution 
should not be to make a low cost per capita, but to reduce the 
number, and he put them at work, they fled in flocks, fifty at a 
time. The labor test almost depopulated the institution.” 

Mr. McCaffrey went to Long Island Feb. 27, 1893, under Mr. 
Galvin, and I went there March 20, 1893. Between those dates 
115 men left the island, 32 discharged and 83 on a pass. From 
March 20, 1893, to April 10, 1893, the same length of time as 
before, 149 men left the island, 114 discharged, and 38 on a pass. 
From Feb. 1 to June 1, 1893, 510 men left the island. During 
the same period of 1892, before Mr. McCaffrey’s value was recog- 
nized, 503 men left, and in that time of 1894, when we struggled 
along as best we might without him, 676 left us. 

I want to say that these figures are taken from the Mondays 
and Thursdays, when the men came out. Between those days 
there may be anywhere from one to half a dozen go out during the 
week; but they are just about the same each year. 

I do not propose to honor Mr. McCaffrey so far even in this 
statement as to deny any of the many* wrong statements he has 
made where it would simply be a question of veracity but I will 
contrast a few of his statements with the facts as brought out 
here: 
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McCaffrey says Nurse Hall left before any one had been found to 
take his place. Dr. Parker testified that Raymond came the morn- 
ing that Hall left, and that was a fact. 

McCaffrey says Hall was discharged because Mrs. Lincoln had 
made it (Hall’s drunkenness) publicly known. Hall left Noy. 27, 
1893, and Mrs. Lincoln’s latter series of letter on Public Institu- 
tion at Long Island began Jan. 10, 1894. 

McCaffrey testified that Alexander Wallace, who he said died 
under suspicious circumstances, was up and about working at the 
hospital the night before he died. The fact is, as Dr. Parker testi- 
fied, that Wallace did not and could not work in the hospital. 

McCaffrey says he reported Smith for drunkenness on the 22d 
of May, and I replied that the inmates were down on Smith and 
that if was a made-up yarn. Now, when he testified before the 
Commissioners at their investigation of Smith for drunkenness, he 
said that he saw Smith drunk in the receiving-room asleep in his 
chairon May 21, which was Sunday, by the way, and McCaffrev 
not there, and reported the fact to me. How he reconciles this 
statement before the Commissioners with the reply he now tells 
you I made to him I can’t understand. 

McCaffrey tried to show that we only ventilated the hospital 
three-quarters of an hour before boat-time. He only ventilated his 
ignorance of the subject, however, as was shown by Dr. Parker's 
testimony. 3 

I might say here that we have two systems of ventilating the 
hospital wards, the first by transoms and ventilators at the top of 
the rooms, and the second, when everything is closed up in winter, 
by forcing fresh air, previously heated, into the wards, which 
forces the foul air out through ventilators on the floor. The latter 
is only used when we have heat in the hospital. 

McCaffrey says there was no gas in the hospital. It has been 
working there since August, 1893. 

Mr. McCaffrey says when we commenced to bury I told him it 
was his duty to attend to the burials, which was true. He also 
says that until after he had made a mistake, which by the way was 
ovly discovered just before he left, he never received any orders 
to take charge of the burials. 

On this subject of the mistake made in sending up the body of 
Fred Rallion for a woman, Mr. Caffrey testified quite differently 
at different times. First he gives what was the correct version, 
and says he will take the blame of it, as he ought to have gone 
to the graveyard with the bodies. Later on a thought strikes him 
that this will be an excellent chance to lay yet another fault at my 
hands, and he says, ‘* Iwas on the way down to the graveyard with 
these two bodies on what they call the ‘‘ jigger”’ going to attend to 
the matter myself, and Dr. Cogswell came along and sent me up 
to the barn. I jumped off the jigger and went up to the barn on 
an errand for him. I can remember it just as well as if it hap- 
pened to-day.” ‘To clinch it he says that he can remember the 
road he took (not strange, as there is but one) and just where he 
met me. Now, gentlemen, what are the facts. I started for 
Chicago on the eveaing of October 6. Fred Rallion died October 
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8, and was buried on the 138, while I did not return from Chicago 
till the morning of October 17. Our records show the dates of 
death and burial, and Mr. McCaffrey’s signature on the milk 
requisitions will show I was away between the dates I have given ; 
so you see it is impossible that I should have sent McCratfrey to 
the barn, and I leave you to guess the plain English for the whole 
statement, which is typical and shows the true animous and cred- 
itability of his whole testimony. 

McCaffrey says Dr. Bennett did not go through the wards with 
me on Aug. 16, 1893. Mr. Morphy says that he did, and it was 
the fact. 

McCaffrey says I only visited the hospital off on, or only when 
cutting rations. Morphy says I visited the hospital about daily. 
Mr. Morphy states a fact, while McCaffrey speaks of something 
about which he knows nothing. 

I sent Fred Rallion to the hospital two or three weeks before 
the time referred to by McCaffrey and discharged him the day I 
did at his own request, — he not liking to ‘‘ stay in the hospital,” 
and having nothing the matter with him but the infirmities of old 
age. In speaking of this case of Rallion, Mr. McCaffrey says, 
‘* He was discharged by Dr. Cogswell andI had him sent back again 
that same day, the day he was discharged.” Rallion was dis- 
charged Aug. 16, 1893, and was readmitted Aug. 18, 1893, and 
died Oct. 8, 1893. 

McCaffrey says there is a flag raised at Deer Island to notify us 
that distinguished guests are on board the boat. That can hardly 
be the reason for raising the flag as it was done for years before 
the institution was located on Long Island. 

He says Dr. Sullivan put some stitches in a woman's leg who 
fell down stairs. Dr. Sullivan was not there; it was Dr. Bennett, 
and there was no necessity for stitches, nor were any taken. 

McCaffrey says I would not sign a death certificate until I received 
two dollars. I am required by law to sign them. The insurance 
papers, which I presume he refers to, are made out by me, as the 
rules of the companies require. All physicians get two dollars for 
filling out the same, and [do when I can. This I am sorry to say 
is not very often, most of the time the parties say they are poor. 
In these cases I have cast my bread on the waters, and as yet the 
‘+ many days” have not expired. 

Dr. Parker, in testifying, does not seem to me to have the faculty 
of calling on his imagination for facts quite equal to Mr. McCaf- 
frey, though it is fairly well developed; still he has that which is 
more desirable ; namely, a convenient memory, for who of us would 
not give much to remember what we wish and to forget whatever 
is inconvenient to remember. 

Dr. Parker started out with the statement that he had been 
summoned to be present at previous hearings, but that he had not 
come because I had instructed him not to. This statement was 
considerably modified under cross-examination. 

Dr. Parker was summoned to attend the second hearing, and 
told me so, saying that he did not care to go and testify. I told 
him he was not obliged to if he did not wish, but that I should 
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much prefer he would. On the morning of the hearing I told him 
I thought he had better remain on the island as the deputy super- 
intendent was very sick with pneumonia, saying I did not think 
there was any possibility of his being called upon, but that if I 
found his presence was needed I would send the police-boat ** Pro- 
tector” down after him. 

In the case of Emma Forsman, the girl had chaneroids and 
venereal warts. Dr. Parker called me in to see her one day and 
said he wanted to operate. I advised him to wait until he got the 
parts cleaned up and a little more healthy and when he operated 
to cunterize, for if he used the knife there would be danger of in- 
oculating the cut surfaces. 

Dr. Parker says there was a change in the nature of my duties 
somewhere in December, the time is corroborated by Mr. Morphy 
in his testimony. It was not due to the letter of Mrs. Lincoln, as 
he tried to insinuate, for that did not appear until January 10, but 
to the young man himself, and if I had relieved him from the active 
management of patients and hospital on Dec. 28, 1893, in place of 
May 29, 1894, I should have done better. 

On the evening of February 27 I called Drs. Parker and Leach 
into my office and told them I wished to have a talk with them on 
their respective duties. This investigation was not the cause of it, 
but the criticisms which I had seen in the report of the Board of 
Visitors. I asked each to define exactly what he understood to be 
his duties. There never was any doubt in my mind about what I 
expected from them, and I wanted to see if they were equally 
clear. If I had told them their duties I never could have said as 
I can now, that they understood their duties to be the same as I 
did. It was not a secret conclave for the purpose of preparing 
testimony and making things straight for this hearing, but an or- 
dinary conference such as is liable to be held at any time. 

In regard to this division of duties and instruction of doctors 
and other employees I want to say that all persons employed on 
the island have either been told their duties by me or turned over 
to some one else whose duty it was to instruct them. If I tella 
doctor he has charge of a ward, and he don’t know enough to 
know what that means, we don’t want him. 

Dr. Parker tells of reporting Smith to the Commissioners for 
drunkenness, but not to me; that’s just it, that fact was not of 
enough importance in his estimation, but yet he reported Smith to 
me, and was very much incensed because Smith would not let 
him have a quart of milk to drink on his order. 

In Dr. Parker’s testimony this appears: ** Well, he said aristol 
would do to use on a Back Bay patient, if I had some nice pa- 
tient I wanted to use it on in the place of iodoform, but down 
there iodoform would do,” trying to give you the impression that 
I thought anything was good enough for the paupers. What I 
did say was this: that if he was in private practice on the Back 
Bay where the smell would be a give-away and price no object, 
he could use aristol ; but with us, where the smell was no objection, 
it was better to use iodoform where we could,and I think you 
will agree with me when, as you know, from Dr. Putnam, the heal- 
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ing properties of the two drugs are the same, and iodoform $24.55 
less per pound than aristol. 

Dr. Parker wants to show that I proposed to prescribe for the 
patients in bulk. ‘There are some prescriptions which you will 
find repeated in our daily order book time and time again. It 
takes the nurse a long time to compound these separately for half 
a dozen patients, and there is more likelihood of a mistake than 
there would be if these ‘‘ stock prescriptions” were put up in 
bulk, which I wanted done. J will illustrate: Suppose six or 
eight patients are taking three times a day a dose composed of 
cod-liver oil, whiskey, tincture gentian, and syrup. The nurse 
has to handle practically thirty-two bottles. The way I proposed 
he would handle but one, eight times. J never heard of a pneu- 
monia mixture or ever mentioned one to Dr. Parker. I would not 
have mentioned this if you were medical men,— perhaps Parker 
meant it for a joke, same as the feeding-cup. 

It was the endeavor of counsel to show that a great many 
things had been done under the heat of this iuvestigation, and Dr. 
Parker was willing to help him out. Dr. Parker says that an 
order was issued in February for the nurses to report anything 
wrong in diets to me. The order was issued in December, and 
at that time I did not know anything about investigation. 

Mention is made of recent purchases of mugs and bowls, two 
cozen each. ‘That was the truth certainly, but he forgot to men- 
tion that in the three months previous to Jan. 1, 1894, we pur- 
chased 40 dozen bowls and 10 dozen muys. In the three montlis 
succeeding we purchases but 24 dozen bowls and 10 dozen mugs. 
There is hardly a month goes by that we do not purchase these 
articles. | 

Dr. Parker says he does not think we ever pumped water to the 
hospital until recently —after this investigation began. From 
the time this investigation began until October, ’94, I don’t think 
we pumped to the hospital over an hour, while up to last Novem- 
ber we pumped, every day practically, from the day the hospital 
was opened. 

Much has been said in regard to our water supply without much 
light being thown on the subject. I will try to see if I can throw 
any light on this dark spot. In the early part of 1893 the water- 
pipes from the main land to Long Island froze and burst. From 
that time until April 8, when the temporary pipe was laid, all the 
water used on the Island was either rain-water, or water brought 
over from Deer Island in a tug-boat. The boat brought about 
20,000 gallons daily and forced it into one of our large cisterns, 
from which it was pumped into the tanks in the attic of the insti- 
tution building. Before we opened the hospital we piped it so 
that water could be pumped into the tanks that supply the hot 
water heaters, and in the east wing tapped it into the cold-water 
supply-pipe, and thus got our hot and cold water on that side. In 
the west wing the pressure from the main was great enough to give 
us all the water we wanted. From April 8 to September 25, 1898, 
our water-supply was all right. On that day the men in laying the 
permanent pipe broke the temporary pipe, and we had to depend on 
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the tug-boat until November 3. Since that day we have not had any 
extended trouble and have had pressure enough to carry the water to 
any part of our buildings. From February 27 to March 2, 1894, 
we were without our regular supply as, owing to the water being shut 
off, the pipes froze again. It was at this time that Mrs. Lincoln 
came down, viewed our water-closets, and had Mr. Brown, the in- 
spector from the Board of Health, sent down. For thirty-six 
hours we had to carry in pails; all the water used in the hospital 
while we were digging up and’ thawing out the pipe from the boiler- 
room to the hospital through which we pump the water. Yet, with 
all that, if Mrs. Lincoln had only been content to wait half a min- 
ute after the men got through using them she would not have 
found our water-closets quite so indescribably filthy as she claims 
they were, though the report of the inspector does not bear her 
out in that statement. 

An attempt was made to show that there had been recent pur- 
chases of clothing, slippers, stockings, ete. We have never pur- 
chased clothing, but we did buy 1,926 yards of calico for dresses, 
January 18. In May, 1,893, we purchased 5,052 yards, and this, 
May we bought 2,697 yards. Weare never without it. As for 
recent purchases of slippers, in the three months succeeding Jan. 
1, 1894, we bought 110 pairs and in three months preceding 275 
pairs. As for towels, last spring we purchased the materials for 
775 towels. This spring when we had more people the material 
for 1,100. From these figures you can judge, and I can honestly 
say, that we have gone on at Long Island in the even tenor of our 
way, notwithstanding this investigation. 

In his testimony on the discharge of syphilitic patients, Dr. 
Parker says I had discharged them on two or three occasions, and 
says he does not know anything of a colored girl that he heard 
I had discharged. Later in his testimony he says he does not 
really know of a case of syphilis that I discharged. Mrs. Evans 
says Dr. Parker told her he had seen and. knew the condition of 
the colored girl, and that she had secondary syphilis. This 
colored girl, Fannie Ross, was not in the contagious stage of 
syphilis. No person has ever left the island to my knowledge 
whose presence would be a menace to the community. 

A great deal has been said here about our hospital records, that 
they are imperfect, that they were not kept for a time, and are full 
of mistakes. I wish that you would appoint a committee to come 
down and examine our books. I do not wish to produce them 
here, for it would be not only illegal but an injustice to our 
patients. I know I can show any man that our bvoks are all 
right and as well kept as they ever were, and I hope somewhat 
better; we are always trying to improve, and I do not say that 
there is not room for it even now. I will try and explain the best 
I can our system, and then show how and why persons unac- 
quainted with the books might think they were wrong, and how 
persons interested in deceiving could find seeming proof if they 
did not go far enough. 

When a patient enters the hospital the nurse takes what is called 
** the pedigree,” — it is taken now by one of the doctors — which 
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consists of the name, age, social condition, birthplace, occupaion, 
husband’s name if a female, mother’s maiden name, birthplace of 
both, date of admission, address of friends, religion, and records 
it in the pedigree book. In this book is also kept the date of dis- 
charge, date of death, cause and time of death. The hospital 
register, which is kept for convenience only, and to facilitate the 
making of reports, was kept under the supervision of the attending 
physician. In this, from.day to day, are copied from the pedigree 
book the name, age, and date of admission ; also by the physician’s 
orders, the disease, date of ‘discharge or death, condition at time 
of discharge, and anv remarks of importance. ‘The death book is 
now kept by the clerk of the institution as part of our institution 
records. It was formerly kept in the hospital. In it we keep the 
name and age of patient, institution number, date, time, and cause 
of death, and what disposition is made of the body, whether 
taken by friends or buried. ‘Then we keep what is called a ‘* clini- 
cal history book.” This contains as hort pedigree of the patient, a 
short history of his life, sickness, his family history and the 
history of his present disease and its treatment while in the hos- 
pital. These records were started by me in June, 1893. 

Up to March 20, 1893, Long and Rainsford Islands were under 
one resident physician ; the two hospitals were considered as one ; 
all the record books were kept in that way, and all on Long Island, 
though part of the female patients were at Rainsford. When the 
adininistration of the island was changed all the books containing 
female records were taken to Rainsford Island. 

For a month or two we copied the female names into a portion 
of the male register, then we fixed them up in the old Rainsford 
Island register book, the use of which was discontinued when thie 
men were moved to Long Island. It was at this time that Charles 
Coakley, an inmate who did the copying, was sent to Rainsford 
Island to fix up the books; and it was done, as you can see, not 
because there were no records kept, but because they had taken 
over there the books containing the records of the patients that 
were left with us, which were necessary for us to have in order to 
keep our books in a satisfactory manner. ‘The pedigree books, 
which are the basis of all our records, I can show you are kept ina 
continuous manner. Now for the so-called mistakes. 

Dr. Parker says there were more deaths recorded in the deat'- 
book than Mr. Hinds, the clerk, had on his books. ‘That was so, 
because Hinds’ books showed only the deaths of people on Long 
Island, while the book contained all deaths up to March 20 that 
occurred whether at Long or Rainsford Island. 

The record of O’Brien’s death, which appeared on the institution 
books, no mention of which could be found on the hospital books, 
came about in this way: O’Brien was loaned to Rainsford Island 
for a few days, as a milker, I believe. While there he was taken 
down with pneumonia and died very suddenly. As he still re- 
mained on our books as an inmate of Long Island, we lad to ac- 
count for him, so he was put down as discharged by death. His 
name does not appear on the hospital book records for the reason 
that he was not there. 
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Dr. Parker says I told him it did not occur to me to look at the 
register unti] a few days before the making of our annual report. 
I never told him so. It has always been my custom to look at the 
register quite frequently to see if it was kept up to date. 

Any mistakes that occur in the records as to ages, diagnoses, 
condition when discharged, dates, etc., are due to neglect of duty 
on the part of some physician, and they have not all occurred since 
March 20, 1898, nor were we free from ‘them after November 15, 
1893. I looked, as it was my duty, to see that the books were 
kept up to date. I did not seek to verify them, nor do I consider 
that I should have done so. I might just as well be expected to 
pick ver a field of corn to see if the farmer has planted it properly. 

Dr. Parker says the children were not given an airing from 
October until March. If he does not know any more about this 
detail of the nursery than he did about its ventilation his testimony 
on the subject does not amount to much. I depend for my in- 
formation on Miss McKenna, the nurse in charge, who tells me 
the children were taken out up to December. Now, gentlemen, 
come down and spend :the winter with us, and if it is anything like 
last winter you will not wonder why it is the children do not go 
out through January and February as often as during the summer 
months. 

Dr. Parker says he reported the shortness of milk in the hospi- 
tal to me every day in December, and if you remember Mr. Mor- 
phy’s testimony he said it was for a few weeks in December only 
that we had any continual shortage. Mr. Morphy’s statement is 
correct, and it was from the fact that Dr. Parker did not report it 
to me until the 26th day of December that the shortage continued 
as long as it did. If he had done so I could have probably righted 
the matter just as well on the 8th as the 27th of December, and it 
was from the result of my investigation into this matter that I 
took unto myself some duties, as I have said before. 

Dr. Parker says, in speaking of an operation on a colored 
woman, Amanda Tabb, that I said it would not do to operate, that 
there were no facilities for surgery there, and that he would be 
only criticised by the public if he performed any operation. 
What I did say was, that it was not a suitable case for operation 3, 
that the woman was so exhausted she would probably die under 
the operation, and as for relieving her pain we could do that b 
strong opiates, as she would not live many days and she didn’t. 
Afterwards, in talking in a general way, I told him we would 
never do any operation there without the consent of the patient, 
and if it amounted to much, to get not only the consent but the 
written request from patient or friends; that we would be always 
liable to criticism, and especially if the operation turned out 
unsuccessful, and I don’t think I was very far wrong. 

The true aminus of Dr. Parker’s testimony and his striving 
after defects, is shown where, in an attempt to prove the neces- 
sity of an ether cone, he illustrates the case of Dr. Murphy’s 
cutting an artery, and their having to wait until they made up a 
cone. Laying aside whether for such an operation ether should 
not have been given in the first place, we will discuss the case as 
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it was. A small artery cut, two doctors present, one could put 
on pressure and control the hemorrhage indefinitely, while the 
other could make the cone. Every argument he advances for the 
presence of an ether cone, is in reality an argumeut for the giving 
of ether before the operation was commenced. Dr. Parker says 
in answer to the question -— ‘* What difficulty was there in putting 
your thumb on the artery until you got the ether cone?” — ‘** Well, 
there was only two of us there, and while giving the man the 
ether, his struggles would move my thumb from the part, and he 
was a very powerful man, a very large man, and we had a very 
hard time to get him under the influence of ether.” What an 
answer for an honest, well-intentioned man to give to that ques- 
tion! Would the presence of a dozen ether cones have made the 
man less powerful, less in size, or less hard to put under ether? 
Again, when trying to think of some cases where the absence of 
any instrument has caused serious results to a patient, he hits on 
the case of Herrick, who, he says, died from a piece of meat in 
his trachea, and says if he had had a bristle probang he thinks he 
could have saved his life, although he was a very old man; and 
the papers picked up the statement and printed it in head lines. 
Now, any doctor who valued his reputation would tell you that it 
would be the greatest folly to try and get a piece of meat out of 
the trachen with a bristle probang. Look at his other attempts to 
mislead: iodoform cheap and good enough for a pauper, aristol 
expensive and only a Back Bay patient would need it. I guess 
you understand by this time, that as far as their effect is concerned, 
one is practically as good as the other. 

He says I instructed him in the beginning that expensive medi- 
cines were not to be ordered. I never did anything of the kind, 
and you can judge somewhat from the drug requisitions before 
and after January Ist, the two periods when he was cut down and 
when he got everything, according to his story. 

He says he did not get the aristol and sulphonal tbat was on the 
November 15 requisitions. You will find that the aristol was 
ordered by me; the reason he did not get the sulphonal was, be- 
cause there was nearly as much in the hospital at the time as he 
had ordered, and I knew it. - 

He says Dr. Dever ordered phenacetine the day before he left, 
November 15, and did not get it. That is false, as you can see 
for yourself it was not ordered. 

Dr. Parker gives the impression that requisitions were not 
signed until recently. Ever since I have been there they have 
been signed by the superintendent or deputy superintendent, or 
the goods were not delivered. 

Just after Dr. Parker had said that he never knew of a case on 
Long Island, that needed a trained nurse, a recess was held, so 
that the next time he was asked he thought of several, and yet 
‘every case he mentioned would have been covered by an order for 
a nurse not to give any medicine unless ordered to do so by a 
physician. - 

Dr. Parker gives lis explanation of why Mr. Reed asked a 
question on bed-sores. He knows, or at least ought to know, that 
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it is not a correct one. Bed-sores are very often the result of 
carelessness on the part of the nurse. As we have a great many 
old debilitated, bed-ridden patients, fit subjects for bed-sores, and 
have very few bed-sores, it shows good care and attention on the 
part of the attendants. 

Dr. Parker’s first statement of ten per cent. acute cases did not 
please Mr. Brandeis, so after the recess he explained it, that we would 
have eight or ten acute cases one day, and then eight or ten more 
on another day of different diseases, so that in the course of a 
year out of the 1,500 cases we would have 400 acute,.a much 
larger per cent.; that may be a fact, and yet his reasoning is 
fallacious, as you, of course, at once saw, for the proportion of 
acutes to chronics is the same each day. If you have 185 
_chronie and fifteen acute, it does not matter whether the fifteen 
‘are measles one week and typhoid fever the next, you have only 
the fifteen on any one day to be cared for. I have instanced 
these points merely to show with what ready facility Dr. Parker 
turned to the shedding of light on a dark spot. 

On April 12 Dr. Parker tesitified that two or three weeks 
before he had seen a new screen door on the administration build- 
ing. The door was not put on until June 20, so he could hardly 
have seen it there two months before. 

In his testimony on the ventilation of the nursery and women’s 
infirmary wards, Dr. Parker says they can only be ventilated by 
opening the windows. ‘There are two large ventilating shafts 
from the nursery ward to the roof, and each infirmary ward has’ 
three ventilators into the attic, the windows of which are kept 
open. As for there not being any room, as Dr. Parker said, at the 
end of the nursery where the women could go while the room was 
airing, if it had been necessary, there is a room nearly as large as 
the nursery itself. 

Dr. Parker says I told him and Dr. Leach before this investiga- 
tion began, at a conversation we had over their duties, *‘ that the 
Board of Aldermen, even if they did have an investigation, hadn’t 
any power to act, so that their investigation would not amount to 
much if the Mayor didn’t want to take their report; that they 
hadn’t any power to change anything, although they might have 
the power to investigate.” Dr. Parker has got two conversations 
mixed. At a later date than February 27 we were talking over 
Mr. McCaffrey and his testiinony and I was wondering what he 
expected to gain by giving such wierd testimony. I had heard he 
said it did not matter to him if he did get off the police force, that 
he had powerful friends behind him, that Mrs. Lincoln would look 
after him. It was also reported that he was to be appointed sup- 
erintendent of Long Island or Marcella-street Home. What I said 
was that I «tid not belive the parties could deliver the goods, that 
the power to investigate and report rested with the Aldermen and 
the power to appoint or remove the commissioners, who could ap- 
point superintendents rested with the Mayor. 

Dr. Parker tried to give the impression that I ordered him to use 
up a lotof bad eggs on the patients. Nothing of the kind ever 
occurred, Last winter we, in Company with many others, | guess, 
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used limed or cold-storage eggs. These will not keep very long 
after the cases are opened. On one occasion we ordered five cases 
of eyys. ‘They came larger than we have been in the habit of 
receiving, so we had one bundred dozen more eggs than I had in- 
tended, and in order that they might be used before they spoiled I 
told Dr. Parker to give them to the patients freely. I used them 
myself up to the last, and I know they were good. 

He says I seldom went through the hospital unless when the 
Commissioners came down. He spends, perhaps, an hour a day in 
the wards ; Mr. Morphy all day; and yet Morphy said I used to go 
through the wards about daily. So I have, and sometimes several 
times a day. 

Dr. Parker says there were no rules posted up in the infirmary. 
Until recently the same rules which are hanging to-day in the 
hospital were posted in the infirmary before I ever went to Long 
Island, and were one of the most prominent objects as you entered 
the room. 

Mrs. Evans said in reply to the question as to how the Board of 
Visitors happened to make their special report on Long Island, 
** After making a few visits we found there was reason to believe 
that things were decidedly wrong,” and on January 13 they had 
an informal interview with the Mayor. Now, up to that time let 
us see how much time had been spent on Long Island by the com- 
mittee and how many visits. December 19, 1893, Mr. Ring and 
Miss O’Sullivan came and spent one hour and twenty-five minutes. 
January 1, 1894, Mr. Farmer, Mrs. Evans, and Miss O’Sullivan 
came. Mr. Farmer stayed one hour and a half; the other two, two 
hours and a quarter. January 8 Mrs. Evans came and spent six 
hours and a quarter. So it seems two members had been there 
for an hour and a half; two for a few hours more, and one not at 
all. Their combined stay was only fifteen hours and five minutes. 
Up to the day the special report was made their combined time 
spent on the island was less than forty hours,.and it took me 
nearly that length of time to investigate the facts connected with 
just one statement made by Mrs. Evans. ‘This was in relation to 
the statements by inmates that previous to January 1, 1894, the © 
supply of food was meagre, and that they went to bed hungry, 
whereas since that date they had had plenty. The facts are as 
follows: Our principal articles of food are bread, meat, fish, rice, 
and beans. Our books show that from the Ist of September, 
1893, to Jauuary 1, 189+, two hundred and four and a half 
pounds of these articles were furnished per capita, whereas from 
January 1 to May 1, 1894, but one hundred and ninety-eight and 
three-fourth pounds per capita were furnished. 

Mrs. Evans said that she was not aware that any records were 
kept of the character and history of each inmate with a view to 
classification. If she had asked me I would have told her that I 
had been keeping them for nine months, and would have shown 
them to her. 

Mrs. Evans testified to considerable extent on our conversations 
on the milk question. She never seemed to me to be able to 
understand it, or able to grasp the fact that trouble over the milk— 
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supply could come from more than one cause. I never told her I 
started what she calls the blue tickets the first of December, be- 
cause there was so much trouble. They were started more than 
six months before that. I told ber I had made an addition on the 
blue slips to our metbod of keeping the milk acconnt, and she got 
mixed. At one time when Mrs. Evans wants to prove I did not 
tell the truth, she says I told her I did not know there was any 
trouble with the milk-supply before the first of December, when 
she had testified previously that I told her there was trouble about 
the milk often. 

Mrs. Evans says I made some statements which proved to be un- 
true by my own records, and then going on to try to prove this 
falsehood, she says: ‘‘ He said the trouble with the milk laid with 
those who served it in the hospital, and his own requisition showed 
that trouble lay with those who served it outside of the hospital.” 
Now, gentlemen, take one of the requisitions and see for your- 
selves if there can be any possibility of truth in that statement. 
Neither Mrs. Evans nor any one else can tell from them where the 
trouble lay. She says, further, I said I started the special blue 
list which I showed her the first of December because there had 
been so much trouble about the milk, and said later, the following 
week, that there had been no trouble, to my knowledge, until the 
first of December, and I said I didn’t know what the trouble was, 
and later said that the trouble lay with the false measure. Mrs. 
Evans says it could not have laid with the false measure, because 
that would have made it wrong every day, and that didn’t explain 
the facts. Now, as I stated before, I did not tell Mrs. Evans I 
started the ‘‘ blue list” the first of December. How could I with 
the drawer full of them before her eyes, dating back to May 8, 
1898. If you will look at the paper dated December 27 you will 
see in what it differs from that of any previous order, and it was 
to that change I referred, and I showed it to Mrs. Evans. I told 
Mrs. Evans that there has not been any continued shortage of 
milk in the hospital up to December 1, and there had not, though 
we had had trouble, which I think I have explained. I told her I 
did not know where the trouble lay in December, and J did not. 
I also told her that some trouble we had had lay with a false meas- 
ure, but that was previous to the shortage of December. I 
thought she understood it. If she can neither understand nor ex- 
press herself in the King’s English, it is no reason why I should 
be called incompetent or a liar. She says I said Dr. Parker didn’t 
think it necessary to order special diets of chicken broth, etc., 
whereas Dr. Parker said he did. I never mentioned Dr. Parker’s 
name, but said the physicians, as Mrs. Evans testified, and with 
good reason, for they never asked for them. She says I denied 
talking with Dr. Parker about it, meaning the ordering of the 
chicken broth. I don’t deny it, and I never did. Mrs. Evans 
says, ‘* Dr. Cogswell told me that inmates always had a second 
help when they wanted it; and in his answer here he says he never 
intended them to have a second help.” That last is only a half- 
truth, entirely useless, as you have my full statement. I did tell 
Mrs. Evans that the inmates could have a second help, and I meant 
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what I said in my reply that they could have all they wanted of 
everything except boiled beef and salt fish. These two articles 
are portioned out, and you can readily understand the reason. 

In correcting a misstatement, Mrs. Evans says the nursery 
‘matron was engaged or entered on her duties March 19, and 
that on March 20 I told her the matron had been on duty two 
weeks, whereas she had been on duty only one day. The nursery 
woman came to work March 17. I did not see Mrs. Evans on 
the 20th, but on the 22d I told Mrs. Evans the matron had been 
hired about two weeks before, and she was; hired and on duty 
are not Synonymous. 

In my reply to the special report of the Board of Visitors I said 
that Mrs. Evans either made a statement which she knew was false 
or was unfitted to hold a position on such a Board. This was on 
the question of furnisbing flannel for petticoats. I wish to reiter- 
ate it and she can take either proposition least calculated to wound 
her self-vanity. If there was any question in her mind as to the 
issuing of the flannel why not go to our books herself and find the 
true facts, or else say nothing. Why not go farther and find out 
that the women never had flannel petticoats before this winter, either 
at Long or Rainsford Island; that they had the same petticoats 
they had always used and which are preferred by many. Again, 
in our conversation on this subject, she could not seem to grasp 
the fact that flannel might be issued to one part of the institution 
and not to the other. I don’t believe any. one is fitted to be on a 
Board of Visitors who will go around telling the subordinates in 
an institution that she is going to make the superintendent smart 
for what he has said; who after being legislated out of office will 
go and ask officers if they have any reports to make to the com- 
mittee ; who will take the word of a criminal inmate against an 
institution in a matter susceptible of proof, without looking up 
the facts, or who will refuse to tell the superintendent of charges 
made against him at a time when witnesses were handy to refute 
them, knowing full well that at another time these same witnesses 
might not be within reach. 

There is just one remark in Dr. Pntman’s testimony to which I 
wish to call attenion, to show how wofully he must have been de- 
ceived. It was made to account for the records not being kept up 
and to show the necessity for aninterne: ‘* The visiting physicians 
were too busy; they have a large amount of work to do, and they 
could not readily attend to it.’’ After reading that statement I 
had a curiosity to see how much time it took to do our work, 
so I started one morning with the sick-call, made all the visits, — 
hospital, nursery and infirmary — wrote up the clinical histories, 
records, and daily prescriptions, and it took me just one hour and 
forty minutes. 

In talking with the Board of Visitors I may have erred in not 
entering into minute details. They seemed, however, not to be 
especially desirous of talking with me, but preferred to get their 
information elsewhere. 

Monday, July 31, 1893, after the boat had arrived, I was sitting 
under the trees on our lawn, when I noticed a woman picking 
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flowers from some of our gardens, wandering around in a peculiar 
manner, and finally pull her clothes part way up to her knees, put 
her hands on her knees and squat down. She may have been un- 
buttoning her shoe as she suggested here, but I have never seen it 
done just that way. I was a little dazed at first, but I jumped up 
and ran towards her, and sang out for her to get off the lawn. I 
asked her what she was doing there, and told her to go over to the 
institution where she belonged. Ithought she was some partially 
demented inmate who had just come from the city, as I did not 
suppose any sane person would have acted as she did. ‘She said 
she was a visitor, so I asked to see her pass, and she showed it to 
me. Then I told her to go up to the hospital, but to keep off the 
lawn and not pick any more flowers. ‘Thereupon she shook her 
fist at me, said I was no gentleman, and that she’d get even with 
me, and I presume she thought this was her opportunity. I told 
her that possibly I might not be a gentleman, but that certainly 
she had not acted as a lady. She wanted to know what I meant, 
aud I said if she would think it over I guessed she would know ; 
then I turned and walked away, and the last I heard from Mrs. 
Esther J. Brown until she appeared here was ‘‘I’ll get even with 
you.” 

: The case of Edward Cuddy was brought up to show that we had 
made more than one mistake in regard to burials. As to what 
was told Mrs. Moran on Long Island I have no personal knowl- 
edge as I do not remember to have seen her. Onur clerk tells me, 
though, that he told Mrs. Moran Edward Cuddy was buried, and 
that if she wanted his body she would have to see the superintend- 
ent to make arrangements before sending for it. He told her 
this because he preferred that I should tell her what our books 
showed; namely, that the body had been sent to the city for ana- 
tomical purposes, and I should have done so if I had seen her. 

Before concluding I should like to read two letters, one to show 
the value of the observation of the Board of Visitors, the other to 
show either a faulty memory on the part of Mrs. Lincoln or an 
evident desire to mislead this committee. 

In several of our dormitories the electric lights hang so low as 
to almost hit one’s head in passing. All are very plainly discerni- 
ble, and yet the following letter was written after the Board had 
collectively made twelve visits, the writer four, two of which were 
protracted, until after the electric lights were on: 


12 Otis PLACE, 
Boston, January 31, 1894. 
To the Commissioners of Public Institutions : 


GENTLEMEN: I am instructed by the Committee of Visitors to inquire of 
you whether the brick building, as well as the hospital at Long Island, is 
wired for electric lighting, and if so what further apparatus would be neces- 
sary to introduce electric lighting throughout the whole establishment. The 
present method of lighting, as I understand, is by gasoline. 

Yours truly, 
EviIzaBeTH G. Evans, 
Secretary. 


P.S. Lam also asked to ascertain whether the lights burn all night, and 
if so, whether that is done only in the entries or also in the dormitories. 
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On page 1024 of the printed evidence you will find the follow- 
ing: **@. Did you talk to her in regard to testifying here?” 
(Meaning by her Miss McNamara.) Answer by Mrs. Lincoln: 
** T told her I heard she was going to be called, and she said she 
did not know whether she was or not. ‘That is all the conversation 
we had on the subject. I never asked her to testify, if that is 
what you mean.” 


269 Bracon STREET, March 1, 1894. 


Dear Miss McNamara: I understand that you are willing to speak for the 
poor and unfortunate. Will you meet me at 220 Devonshire street on Friday 
at ten o’clock in the morning? I shall be very much obliged if you can. 

Yours truly, 
AxicE N. LINCOLN. 


The office of Louis D. Brandeis, oe for Mrs. Lincoln, is at 
220 Devonshire street: 

Mr. Ritry. — Doctor, you feel ster now, don’t you? 

Dr. CocswELi. — No, nota bit. Do you? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes, I think I do. 


Adjourned, at 9.59 P.M., to meet on Friday, November 380, at 
4 o’clock. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH HEARING, 


Fripay, November 30, 1894. 
The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman HaLLstTrRaAM 
presiding. 
Cartes H. Coa@sweELi, M.D. — Continued. 


Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Doctor, I wish you would describe the method 
of ventilation in the hospital a little more fully, if you please. 

A. Well, we have two systems of ventilation — one which might be 
called the ‘‘ natural ventilation,” which is by means of the windows or 
transoms and large ventilating shafts which go from the ceiling of each 
ward to the roof. Those we use in the summer-time or at any time 
when there isn’t any necessity for heat around the hospital. Then we 
have an artificial force ventilation which is carried out by means of a 
Sturtevant blower. ‘The way that works is this: the fresh air is taken 
in and carried over a coil of hot steam-pipes, and the same blower that 
draws in the fresh air after it passes over the pipes draws it through 
and forces it into the hospital ward, and when everything is closed up 
excepting the registers on the floors this air forces the foul air out 
through the registers, which are connected by means of ducts with the 
central ventilating flues which are in each ward, and those are only 
used, as I say, when we have what is called the blower on. 

Q. Well, now, with your system that you have described is it possi- 
ble to blow out the hospital in three quarters of an hour and so prepare 
it for the arrival of the boat? 

A. Well, I think with that system it could be done. I couldn’t give 
you the exact length of time it would take to get all the foul air out of 
any single ward, because I have never figured on it and I don’t know. 

Q. Well, was it your custom or practice, or have you ever prepared 
the hospital for visitors by starting up this machinery and blowing out 
the hospital, as one witness has testified here ? 

A. No, sir; I never did. 

(. Something has been said about syphilitic patients being left to 
attend the children in the nursery when the nursery women were taken 
to the administration building to work. Have you ever allowed any 
such thing as that to be done? 

A. No, sir, I never did. 

QQ. Did you ever know of that being done since you have been there ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t remember of anything of the kind ever being 
done since I have been there. 

QQ. Nothing of the kind has ever been called to your attention ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And have the nursery women ever refused to work in the ad- 
ministration building because that thing has been done ? 

A. Perhaps if you would let me explain how that thing was— or, 
you might say, what gave rise to the statement of a witness here, you 
might get at it a little quicker and a little better. 

(J. 1 don’t think there is any objection to your doing that. 

A. The nursery women, when they were sent over to the. hospital 
to work, gave as a reason for not wanting to go—one of many, that 
they didn’t want to leave their children behind to be taken care of by 
the old women in the infirmary wards. So to get over that objection I 
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told them that they might take their children with them in the hospital, 
and leave them in the maternity ward, and they did so. At that time 
there was a child there suffering from noma or cancrum oris, and the 

got it into their heads that the child was syphilitic, and they ob- 
jected to having their children stay there, and that is how, I suppose, 
McCaffrey got the opinion that there were syphilitic patients there, 
But there are no syphilitic patients there. ‘They are in a ward that is en- 
tirely separate and distinct from that, on the other side of the corridor. 

Q. That is, the maternity ward is on one side of the corridor, and 
the syphilitic ward on the other side, in the hospital ? 

‘As. LOS, Sir: 

Q. Now, the nursery ward in the main building is said by some wit- 
nesses who have testified here to be without means of ventilation ex- 
cept by the windows. Is that true of that ward now ? 

AL NO, Sir, 1b isnot. 

Q. Are the two large ventilators which have been described still in 
the ceiling of that nursery ward ? 

A. They are. 

Q. And those two ventilators are connected through the roof with 
the outside air ? 

A. They are. 

Q. You may sit, doctor, if you prefer. 

A. Well, I will stand up for awhile. 

Q. As to the method of ventilating the infirmary wards in the main 
building, is there any method excepting by the windows ? 

SAY. FY G8, ‘sir. 

Q. What is it? 

A. There are three large ventilators in each infirmary ward which 
open into the attic. The attic is a very large one, with a great many 
windows in it, and these windows are kept open, and in that way there 
is a fair ventilation of those wards. 

Q. How many exits are there, doctor, from the main institution 
building ? 

A. There are— let’s see, what do you mean by that? How many 
doors ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Let’s see —nine. 

Q. And how many flights of stairs leading from the top of the 
building to the ground, from the third story? 

A. From the third story there are five. 

Q. Five? 

A. Five staircases, four iron and one wooden. 

Q. Are the iron staircases located one at each end of the main build- 
ing, two in the middle of the main building, and one at the rear ? 

A. The four iron staircases are located one at each end of the main 
wing and two in the centre, and the one on what might be called the 
dining hall wing is of wood. 

Q. Are the four iron staircases enclosed in fire-proof walls ? 

A. They are. 

Q. Are there any other fire-escapes than these on the main building ? 

A. There are not. 

Q. Now, you have recently had constructed a new dormitory at Long 
Island. Will you tell me whether there are any fire-escapes on that 
building ? 

A. No external fire-escapes. 

_Q. And why is that? 

A. Well, because with the class of people that we have down there 
I don’t think they would be able to use such a fire-escape as is ordinarily 
put on the outside of a building. 

Q. This is a two-story building, is it not — this new building ? 
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A. Itis—the new building. 

Q. And the hospital is one story? 

A. Its. 

Q. The lack of fire ladders has been commented on here. Will you 
tell me how many fire ladders you have ? 

A. We have to-day eight. 

(Ald. LEE in the Chair.) 

Q. How many did you have when you went there? 

A. When I went there I don’t think that there were any ladders 
that could be properly called fire ladders. We had ladders there but 
they wouldn’t be classed as fire ladders. ; 

. How soon then did you procure some ladders, fire ladders ? 

A. About six months. 

Q. And how many did you get then ? 

A 


Boe) Bs 
Q. That is, in October, 1893, you got six fire ladders? 
A. We did. 
Q. And that was long before the beginning of this investigation ? 
A. It was. 


. Now, since the beginning of this investigation how many fire 
ladders have you purchased ? 

A. Since the beginning of the Aldermanic investigation ? 

(iS Yes; ir. 

A. None. 

Q. None? 

A. None. ‘That is my impression. J wouldn’t be exact as to that, 
but my impression is that the two extension ladders that we purchased 
upon the recommendation of the district fire chief Egan were purchased 
before this investigation began. That is my impression. 

QQ. Then, if I understand you correctly, District Chief Egan recom- 
mended the purchese of two fire ladders, extension fire ladders, and 
those two ladders were purchased on his recommendation P 

A. They were. 

Q. And that is all you have added since your purchase of October, 
1893. 

ASST tas? 

Q. It has been said that you had a fire down there in the roof of the 

hospital. Do you recollect that ? 

AS Tides 

Q. How much damage was done to the building P 

A. Well, what do you mean by that — how much it cost us ? 

Q, That is what I would like to know, yes, and then I want you to 

describe the damage to the building, too. 

A. It cost us about eight dollars to repair the damage. 

Q. Who did the work ? 

A. ‘The carpentering work was done by some prisoners from Deer 

Island and the plastering by some inmates of Long Island. 

Q. Then you had among your inmates at that time some plasterers ? 

A. We did. 

Q. And they did the work of plastering ? 

A. They did. 

Q. And the inmates from Deer Island did the shingling on the 
root ? 

A. They did. 

Q. And all that you had to expend money for was your shingle and 
your material for plastering ? 

A. That is all. 

Q. Then there was a fire which destroyed the Snow Cottage, so 
called, and it is said that a very large amount of money had been ex- 
pended on that cottage previous to the fire and the loss was very great. 
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Do you recollect the extent of the repairs to that cottage before the 
fire ? 

Wey 6s: sir I do. 

Q. How much ? 

A. Oh, if you mean how much it cost in money I don’t remember the 
exact figures, but [ can tell you just what we did. 

(. Well, tell us what you did, then. 

A. We did a little carpentering, fixing up the windows and blinds, 
and we plastered three ceilings, primed the whole building inside, put 
a tarred roof on the building, shingled the piazza, shingled the root of 
the piazza, repaired the piazza itself to a slight extent and put part of 
the furnace in. Pretty much the whole furnace we had gotten in. 

Q. Practically how much did that cost ? 

A. Between $225 and $275. 

Q. And what should you say was the value of the building as it was 
repaired ? 

Mr. RILEY. — Stop a minute. 

A. Iam not an expert in those matters, but from my experience I 
should say it would cost about $1,800. 

Mr. RiLtey. — Stop a minute, stop a minute, doctor. You remember, 
Mr. Chairman, that when we undertook to put in values by Mr. Ryer- 
son it was ruled out because he was not an expert. Now, a ruling that 
is good enough for our side is good enough for theirs, and we object to 
this. He knows nothing about values. 

Mr. Reep.— When Dr. Parker was on the witness stand he testified 
as to the value of this building or as to the cost to repair the hospital 
‘after the fire, and it is for the purpose of contradicting him that I offer 
the testimony of this witness, who is certainly as good a witness as he 
was. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, you cannot contradict testimony by a man who 
knows nothing about it. He knows nothing about the value. 

The CHair. — Well, we will take it for what it is worth. 

Mr. Ritey. — Nothing. 

The stenographer repeated the last question and answer. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) When an objection is made, doctor, you had 
better stop until the chairman rules on it before answering the question. 
You say that $3,000 was an excessive value to place upon that building ? 

A. If should. 

Q. Mr. McCaffrey has testified that he undertook to put up some 
shelves in the hospital for potted plants and that you stopped him. Is 
that statement correct ? 

A. Well, I never stopped Mr. McCaffrey from putting in shelves for 
potted plants in the hospital. 

Q. Did you ever talk with him about it ? 

A. Not to my remembrance. I don’t remember of having talked 
with Mr. McCaffrey on the subject. 

Q. Well, you and Dr. Dever discussed the matter, didn’t you ? 

A. I don’t think that Dr. Dever or I discussed it. 

Q. But you and Dr. Parker discussed it ? 

A. We did. 

Q. And did you and Dr. Parker decide that that was a thing that 
should not be done ? 

A. Idid, yes. 

Q. Do you remember Alexander Wallace, who was a patient in the 


hospital ? 


Acad dG. 
Q. Was Wallace an old man? 
A. He was. 


Q. Some witness has testified here that the night before Wallace 
died he was at work about the hospital. Is that true ? . 
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A. I don’t see how it could be true. 

Q. What was his condition for many days before he died ? 

A. Well, he was confined to his bed. 

Q. Well, then, I don’t see how it could be true that he was at work 
the night before he died? ; 

A. I don’t believe that he was. He never did work for a good many 
months — in fact, he never did any work while I was on the island. He 
was unable to. So it seems hardly probable that he would begin the 
night before he died. 

Q, Did Mr. McCaffrey originate the idea to you of dividing the insti- 
tution building vertically ? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Where, if you remember, did you hear uf that proposition ? 

A. From the Commissioners. 

Q. Then the Commissioners had that plan dnder consideration, did 
they ? 

Ne I think they did. 

(¥. And when the women were moved from Rainsford Island to 
Long Island, you discussed the matter with Mr. McCaffrey as to the 
best “place to put those women, didn’t you ? 

Ast uk tide 

Q. Your opinion was that the women should be put in the top of the 
building, and Mr. McCaffrey thought they should be placed in one end 
of the building. You decided that they should go in the top of the 
building, and that is the disposition that was made of them Is that 
correct ? 

A. That is correct.. My idea was that they could be kept separate 
from the men much better confined to the upper floor of the institution 
than if they were placed on one side. 

Q. The furnishing of your private apartments has been commented 
upon here, doctor. Now, I would like to ask you if all the furniture in 
the apartments occupied by you is owned by the city of Boston ? 

A. It is not. 

Q. Of the furniture that is used by you what proportion is owned by 
yourself and what proportion by the city in value? 

A. About one-thirtieth. 

Mr. RILEY. — One-thirtieth which way? 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Which way, doctor ? 

a Well, I own about $3,000 worth, and the city owns about $125 
worth. 

Q. Then practically all the furniture of any value in your private 
apartments is your own private property ? 

A. Its. 

Q. And your library in your office is your own private property ? 

A. Its: 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) And the big dog? 

A. And the small one. 

The Cuarir. — Interruptions are not in order now. 

Q. (By Mr. REED.) Now, as to your servants, doctor, how many 
servants have you? 


No, sir — well, they do now. 
Did they always ? 


A. Ihave got two just now. 

Q. How many have you had at one time — more than two ? 
A. No, never had more than two 

Q, And what are those — cook and second girl P 

A. Cook and second girl. 

Q. Now, does the city pay for those ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Entir ely! ? 

A. 

Q. 


- 


ye 
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Awe INO, sir. 

Q. Then at some previous time you have paid a portion of the salary 
yourself ? | 

A. Ihave. 

Q. Now, what was that, doctor ? 

A. By the way, [ do now, too. The city allows twenty-five dollars 
for a cook. I gota goodcook. She wanted to leave because she didn’t 
think she would like to spend the winter down there, so I told her I 
would raise her pay if she would stay. I though she was worth it to me, 
and she said she would, and so I paid her the advance. I didn’t think 
it was right to ask the city to pay any more. 

Q. Then the two McLaughlin girls have been mentioned as your 
servents, your private servants. Will you tell the committee what posi- 
tions those two girls occupy there? 

A. Well, one of them was my second girl, and the other one I hired 
for a helper or scrub woman to help the housekeeper and matron of the 
hospital, who at that time were having considerable trouble with the 
women over in the nursery, and we couldn’t get them to do anything, so 
1 at that time hired somebody to do the work that they refused to do. 

Q. Then that second McLaughlin girl was in no sense your private 
servant ? 

A. No, none whatever. 

Q. And Mrs. Stevens has been mentioned here as a servant in your 
household. Is that correct ? ‘ 

A. It is not. 

Q. What was her position ? 

A. She was housekeeper and matron for the hospital, and what you 
might call the other part of the administration building, other than my 
private apartments. 

Q. And she had nothing to do whatever with your private apart- 
ments ? 

Aan NO. 

Q. Now, what instructions, if any, do you receive from the Com- 
missioners as to the quality of the food that is furnished you by the 
people who have the contract ? 

A. If it isn’t satisfactory, if it isn’t good, to send it back. 

Q. And do you act upon those instructions ? 

aoe ldo. 

Q. Then when anything comes that isn’t good, according to your 
judgment, you use every effort to have it replaced by that which is 


ul dos 

Q. And that is your instruction from headquarters ? 

A. Itis. ; 

Q. Now, how does the institution get water at Long Island ? 
A. ‘ Why, from the city of Boston. 

Q. A purchaser from the city of Boston ? 

Ad Segy ain. 

Q. Ata yearly sum? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you or your institution has nothing to do with the pipe — 
your department does not own the pipe and does not lay the pipe? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Youare a taker of water exactly the same as any other water 
taker in the city ?P 

A. - Weare. 

Q. Something has been said, doctor, about a speech you made down 
here when you took charge. I wish you would relate the circumstances 
and then tell us what that speech was. 

A. Well, when I went over there on Monday afternoon Mr. Galvin 
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showed me around the institution and introduced me to the women in 
the hospital, and then we went downstairs and the men were at 
dinner, and he went into the dining-room and I stood just inside 
the door and he stood about half-way down the dining-room. He 
called the inmates to order, or tried to, and said he would like 
their attention for a few minutes, that he wanted to introduce their 
new superintendent. Well, instead of coming to order it seemed 
to me that they tried to make more noise than they had been 
making previously. Some of them scuffled their feet and banged 
their plates on the table and made a noise with their knives and forks. 
I wasn’t two-thirds of the distance across this room away from 
Mr. Galvin and [I could hardly hear what he said, and when he got 
through he said I might like to say something to them. 1 had always 
heard it said that Mr. Galvin had been a father to the men over there, 
that he had been very kind and indulgent, and had done everything he 
could for them. So I said, ‘‘ Now, men, I will not call you gentlemen, 
because you have not acted as such. The way that you have treated 
Mr. Galvin, who has been so kind to you in the past, is a shame and a 
disgrace to any set of men.” I said, ‘‘I have come over here to do the 
best that I can for you, and I shall treat you all as well as I know how 
as long as you behave yourselves. When you don’t, and do not obey 
the rules and regulations of this institution, you will have to take the 
consequences.” As near as I rememember, those were the exact words 
that used. If they are not exact they are pretty near it. And they 
didn’t make any noise. : 

Q. (By Mr. RiLEy.) That is, doctor, your speech didn’t produce any 
applause? 

A. That wasn’t what I said, Mr. Riley. 

Q. (By Mr. REED.) It has been said that one Herrick died in the 
hospital from a piece of meat being stuck in his trachea. Now, would 
a bristle probang be the proper instrument with which to remove that 
piece of meat, as Dr. Parker has testified ? 

A. It would not. 

Q. What is a bristle probang? 

A. A bristle probang is an instrument which is used for getting out 
foreign bodies which have been lodged in the sesophagus — not the 
trachea. 

Q. Well, what would be the probable result of inserting a bristle 
probang into the man’s trachea ? 

A. Well, probably jam the piece of meat down into his lungs. 

Q. Will you describe this instrument doctor — the bristle probang ? 

A. Well, it is an instrument about a foot long, about as large as a 
Jead-pencil, with sometimes a small sponge about half as large asa 
marble on the end, sometimes a piece of ivory, and at this same end 
there are bristles — when it is closed up— perhaps an inch long on the 
outside. It is a tube and there is a wire running through it, so that 
when you press it down in the xsophagus you press this down with 
your finger and the bristles come out and form a circle about as big as 
a quarter of a dollar.. Then when you pull that up, if there is anything 
in the «esophagus it may come up with it. 

Q. Are there any electric bells in the hospital ? 

A. There are. 

Q. And will you describe where they are ? 

A. There is one electric bell and speaking-tube that goes from the 
female side of the hospital to the office and to the doctors’ rooms and 
there is a speaking-tube and an electric bell on the male side that goes 
to the office and to the doctors’ rooms. 

Q. Do you know what Mr. McCaffrey testified to here as your con- 
versation with him about the McDonough woman ? 

A. Well, Dr. Dever told me that Mr. McCaffrey told him that I 
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said that if I had been called twenty minutes earlier I could have saved 
the woman; and up here Mr. McCaffrey testified that I said that if Dr. 
Dever had been called twenty minutes earlier he could have saved the 
woman; and the truth of the matter was that I never said anything 
of the kind at all and never had that conversation with Mr. McCaffrey 
— never said anything of the kind. 

Q. And would it have been possible for you to have saved the woman 
if you had been called twenty minutes sooner ? 

A. No, sir, it would not. 

Q. Well, could any doctor have saved her life ? 

A. I don’t think that they could. In fact, I know they couldn’t when 
I was called. 

Q. What was the matter with her ? 

A. She had puerperal eclampsia. 

Q. Well, did you ever make any criticism at all upon the action of 
Dr. Dever in that connection ? 

A. Inever did. 

Q. And are you not satisfied that everything was done for the woman 
that could be done for her? 

A. Iam. 

Q. Do you recollect what sort of a cellar this was that Mrs. Evans 
couldn’t see down there? 

A. I don't know as it was Mrs. Evans. 

Q. Well, was it Mrs. Lincoln? Some witness testified here that she 
couldn’t see the cellar ? 

A. Mrs. Lincoln testified that she couldn’t see the cellar, if I remem- 
ber rightly, and her husband testified that he couldn’t see any because 
there wasn’t any there, only post-holes. 

Q. Now, what kind of a cellar was it? 

A. A cellar between forty and fifty feet square, three feet deep, and 
about one hundred post-holes anywhere from a foot and a half to three 
fect deep for the foundation of the corridors and wing. 

@. You have some idiots at Long Island at the hospital, I believe, 
haven’t you, doctor ? 7 

A. I have. 

Q. Is there any other place where those unfortunates can be cared 
for that you know of ? 

A. There is not. 

Q. Any other institution, I mean — not any other place in that insti- 
tution ? 

A. There is not. We have used all possible means to get them into 
some other institution. I thought at one time that we might get them 
into the School for Feeble-minded, and I wrote to them to give them a 
history of the cases, and they said that that wasn’t any place for them, 
and that they didn’t know of any other place except an almshouse, and 
that they were proper almshouse cases. 

Q. Now, I want to ask you a question in regard to Dr. Parker, doc- 
tor. You have, I judge from your testimony, been hardly satisfied with 
him as an assistant physician there. Have you ever recommended his 
discharge ? 

1 have. 

Q. How many times have you recommended his discharge ? 

A. ‘Twice. 

Q. And still he has not been discharged ? 

A. He was not. 

Q. Now, will you tell us why he has been allowed to remain there ? 

A. Well, it seemed to those who were to decide upon the matter, 
whose judgment probably was better than mine, that if he, having 
given testimony derogatory to the superintendent and the Commis- 
sioners, if at that time when I recommended his discharge he was dis- 
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charged, it would furnish ground to our critics for saying that he was 
discharged on that account, and that it would have a tendency to prevent 
anybody who was employed by any other institution from coming here 
and testifying, especially if they had anything to say against the insti- 
tutions; and on that account they thought possibly that he had better be 
kept. 

. Then, although you have recommended his discharge twice, it 
has been thought best not to act upon it during the pendency of these 
hearings ? , 

A. It has. 

Q. Since you testified here the other day, doctor, I understand that 
Dr. Parker has tendered his resignation to you? 

A. He has. 

Q. You have spoken of the remark made by Mrs. Evans that she 
would make you smart for what you had said or done. Was that remark 
made at the secret conference between Mrs. Evans and Dr. Parker in 
the operating-room when you discovered and interrupted them ? 

A. It was. 

Q. You took charge of the hospital March or April, 1893, did you 
not P 

A. March 20, 18938. 

Q. Did you find two women there named Dartmouth Taylor and Mary 
Reardon ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Are those the two women who were taken to the institution on a 
a stormy day, as Mrs. Lincoln says, just before you took charge. 

A. Ithink that they were. 

Q. And have you learned anything about the circumstances attend- 
ing their being placed at Long Island ? 

A. Dr. Dever told me that when he went down to the ‘‘ Bradlee ” one 
afternoon — that is, just before I went there — he found these two women 
on board there and Mrs. Lincoln was there and wanted him to take them 
off and take them to the hospital on Long Island. But he said he told 
her that the hospital was full and that they were going to take them to 
Rainsford Island. But she rather insisted on it and appealed to Mr. 
Galvin, who was there going to Rainsford Island, and Mr. Galvin, 
against the advice of Dr. Dever, finally consented to have them taken off 
at Long Island. But they hadn’t made any preparations to take them 
off at Long Island, expecting them to go to Rainsford. So, as it was a’ 
very cold, wintry day, they decided to take them over to Rainsford 
Island and back again and then have the team ready to take them up 
when they came back, and that was done. I didn’t understand from 
him, though, that they were brought down from Boston by Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

Q. No, they came from the City Hospital, didn’t they ? 

A. Yes, they came from the City Hospital. 

Q. And they were chronic cases ? 

A. They were chronic cases. One had a fracture of the leg and the 
other had a sprained hip. ‘The one who had a sprained hip was a very 
old woman. As he described it to me there wasn’t anything about the 
day as a reason why they shouldn’t have been brought down from the 
City Hospital or anywhere else, as far as that goes. 

Q. Then the only thing that Mrs. Lincoln had to do with the affair, 
as you understand it, was'to bring them back from Rainsford Island to 
Long Island? 

A. That is all that I understand. 

Q. They weren’t any wards of hers that she brought there? 

A. Not that I know of. I don’t think that they were. She changed 
the arrangements and had them go to Long Island instead of Rainsford. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. — They were never meant to go to Rainsford. 
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Mr. Reep.— Their going to Long Island was an arrangement be- 
tween you and Mr. Galvin. 

Mrs. LincoLn. — I never saw them anywhere except on the boat. 

The Cuarr. — And I understand she made a plea to have them taken 
to Long Island, with Mr. Galvin, 

Mr. REED. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. — You said in your opening that she took them down. 

Mr. Reep. — No, I think we all understand the matter. We don’t 
expect to satisfy you, Mr. Riley. That is too much of a task. 

Mr. Ritey. — I think you will find it so. 

Mr. Reep. — I know that is a fact. 

The CHarr.—Go on; go on. 

Q. (By Mr. REEpD.) Doctor, lack of classification has been charged 
in your institution. Now, I want to ask you if the males are not sepa- 
rated from the females throughout the institution ? 

They are. 

And the sick from the well ? 

They are. 

The infirm from the able-bodied ? 

As far as we can. 

And in the hospital you have the patients classified in accordance 
with their diseases, do you not? 

A. Wedo. ; 

Q. Now, in your judgment is there a possibility of any further 
classification when the new building in process of erection is complete ? 

A. Well, the separation of the sexes will be more complete and there 
will be a possibility of a somewhat better classification of the women, 
if such a thing — d 

Q. Well, that would be a good idea or scheme for classification, in 
your judgment | P 

A. What would be a good scheme ? 

Q. Yes, of classification — if you have ever given the matter any 
thought. 

A. Well, the only way that I think it could be successfully adopted 
would be to have separate colonies — small cottages to hold anywhere 
from thirty to seventy-five people —and in that way you might be able 
to classify them, if you wanted to reform them. If you were going in 
to classify them according to their ability to work and obtain a living 
only, why the buildings that you have there now are amply sufficient, 
with the exception, of cour se, of building workshops to have them work 
in, and then we would need a much larger corps of overseers to see that 
they did work after you had provided it for them. 

Q. Well, in your judgment that would be a good plan if the city 
would provide the means, would it not? 

A. I think it would be an excellent plan. 

@. You think it would be an excellent plan to occupy the paupers 
who were able-bodied as well as to © ageiarts them ? 

A. Ido. . 

Q. But, as I understand you, in order to bring about that result you 
would require more assistance, overseers for the work, more buildings, 
shops, ete. P 

A. And some additional laws, I should think, in my judgment, to 
enable us to compel them to work. 

Q. Then, according to the law which you have received from the law 
officers of the city of Boston up to within a recent time, you have under- 
stood that the authority to compel labor has been doubted, have you * 
not? 

A. Ihave. 

Q. And your judgment is, that, with undoubted authority and with the 
means at your hand in the way of additional overseers and shops, that 
occupation could be introduced ? 
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A. J think it could. 

Q. And that with a proper system of buildings and sufficient money 
to carry out the plan, classification could be carried still further ? 

A. Itcould be attempfed. 

QQ. But as to the ultimate result of the plan you don’t wish to express 
an opinion ? 

A. Ido not. 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Dr. Cogswell, if you had been as effi- 
cient and as sympathetic a superintendent of Long Island as you have 
represented yourself to be, how do you account for the fact that there 
has been general complaint of your administration from the Board 
of Visitors, from officers, from ex-officers, and from inmates of the 
institution ? 

A. Well, I account for it in this way, and when I have accounted 
for it as to the Board of Visitors, I have accounted for it for ail, 
because the Board of Visitors based their complaints against me almost 
entirely upon discontented officers, and ex-officers, ‘and inmates. I 
base it entirely on this, that when I went there I went there with the inten- 
tion, as I announced in my speech to the inmates, to do the best that I 
could for the inmates and the institution, and in doing the best for the 
inmates I was doing the best for the institution. 

Q. Is that all? 

A.. Oh, no. 

Q. Who were — 

A. Hold: on.’ sardssGieiree 

Q. I beg pardon. bd 

A. Excuse me. I thought that the best thing for the inmates and 
the institution was to keep the inmates at work, and those that would 
not work to let them go; and I have followed that out, as far as I was 
able, not only with the inmates but also with the officers. And if you 
know those people down there at all well, which I don’t know that you 
do, you know that they have a strong antipathy against work, and I 
don't think that the complaints that they would have’ you and the rest of 
the people imagine, wereso general were general. It has been said here 
that I was not popular down there. I hope that I am not popular among 
a certain class of men down there. I think if you will go down there and 
inquire, you will find that I am fairly well liked and fairly popular with 
those ae whom it would be a credit to me to be popular. Among the 
younger class down there I think you will find that 1 am not well liked, 
because instead of being content with getting one day’s labor out of 
four, I have done the best that I could to get one day’s labor out of one. 
And that I attribute as the great source of my trouble down there. 

Q. Is that a complete answer to my question ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Well, I mean so far as you are to make it ? 

A. That is as far as Lam going to make it now; ves, sir. 

Q. You say that in your opinion the Board of Visitors were misled 
by statements of officers and ex-officers and inmates ? 

A. I think so; yes, sir. 

Q. Who were the officers who misled the Board of Visitors ? 

A. Dr. Parker and Mr. McCaffrey. 

Q. MeC uffrey was an ex-oflicer ? 

That is what I said — officers and ex-officers. 

Q. Dr. Parker and Mr. McCaffrey were the ones tvho misled them — 
any nooy else ? 

A. I don’t know as to anybody else, because I have no means of 
knowing. They never told me where they got their information from 
and | have no means of knowing excepttng as has appeared here. 
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Q. Well, they have stated in the testimony here that in addition to 
information which they have from time to time received from Dr. 
Parker they have had conversations with Miss O’Brien, with Miss Shea, 
with Miss McKenny, with Miss McNamara, with Dr. Dever, with Dr. 
Sullivan, with Mr. Morphy and with certain other of the officials. Do 
you say that — 

Mr. REED. — Are you quoting testimony ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Yes, sir, —as to the sources of information that 
were given. 

Mr. ReEp. —I don’t reeall all those persons. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Do you mean to say that all of those others 
whom I have named have misrepresented facts in regard to the con- 
dition of the institution ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. Do you mean to say that any of them have misrepresented the 
facts in regard to the condition of the institution ? 

A. Ihave no means, Mr. Brandeis, of distingushing between what 
Dr. Dever, and Dr. Parker told them between what Dr. Sullivan and 
Mr. McCaffrey told him. I don’t know what these individuals told them. 
I simply know that they made statements which were not founded on 
fact. Whoever told those facts, be it Miss McNamara, Mr. Morphy, 
or whoever else it might be, did not state what was so. If you can tell 
me on what they based their statements from each individual, then I 
can come nearer to telling you whether I should say that the individual 
stated what was not a fact. 

Q. Well, what I ask you, Dr. Cogswell — and I wish you to answer 
that if you can — is how you account for the fact that these various 
persons whom I have named in the last question and whom the visitors 
say have given them information concerning the condition at Long 
Island under your administration and on which they have based their 
conclusions —- how you explain the fact that that information and the 
statements given by those persons are of a nature to condemn your ad- 
ministration ? Can you give any explanation ? 

A. I don’t think, Mr. Brandeis, that I am called upon on any such 
statement as you make to account for the statements of people when I 
don’t know what statements they have made. I did not say that every- 
thing the Board of Visitors complained of was not so. I only said that 
the things were not so that were not so, and: 1 don’t know who they got 
them from. Some of these other people might have told the truth, for 
all [ know. - 

Q. Is there any reason that you know now why the Board of Visitors 
should now, and why these gentlemen here should, discredit the state- 
ments of Dr. Sullivan, Dr. Dever, Mr. Morphy, Miss O’Brien, Miss 
Shea, Miss Sheehan, Miss McNamara ? 

Mr. ReEep. — Mr. Morphy is the only one who has made a statement 
here yet. 

The Witness. —I don’t know what they said. What is the use of 
asking me a question unless you tell me what they have said? 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Well, Dr. Cogswell, a man of your in- 
telligence and training must be able to recognize this fact: These visi- 
tors have testified — Mrs. Evans particular ly, very fully, that they have 
made inquiries, some of them from one, and some of them from other 
of these people, and they have stated the result of these inquiries, and 
on those have been based the complaints against your administration, 
some of which you admit, and some of which you deny. I ask you 
whether you can explain the fact that these various persons had united 
in finding fault with the administration there? I donot ask you to state 
whether or not it is true. You have stated that certain things that these 
visitors said were not true. But I ask you whether you can give any 
explanation of the fact that there has been this general testimony against 
your administration ? 
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A. I don’t see that there has been any testimony to that general effect 
against me. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you understand the question, doctor ? 

A. Yes, sir; I understand the question. 

Q. Now, answer it if you can. 

The question was repeated. 

A. Now, this is my position on the matter. Do you say that all of 
these people have given testimony against me? | 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Yes, I say not against you but against 
your adminstration. 

A. Well, against my administration P 

Q. Yes, sir; and part of it has been given here and part of it has 
been given to the Board of Visitors when they made the investigation 
and the inquiries which they made under the authority conveyed to 
them by the Mayor and the City Council. They had an investigation 
and reported upon what they have seen and what they have heard, 
and these were among the people whom they consulted. Now, lask you 
whether you can furnish any explanation for the fact that these various 
persons have made to the Board of Visitors reports which condemn the 
administration, your administration at the island ? 

The CHAIRMAN.—He has answered in relation to Parker and 
McCaffrey. 1 suppose neither of them are included in the question ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Neither of them are included. 

A. Idon’t think I am called upon to explain anything of. that kind, 
because I don’t know that it isso. You have not offered it by witness — 
none of your witnesses have said that these people have told them — 
not one of them. 

Q. (By Mr. BrAnpeEts.) You cannot offer any explanation of that 
fact. 

A. Isay it is not a fact. 

Q. How do you know anything about it, sir? 

A. How doI know ? You haven’t proved it here, haven’t brought a 
single witness in here who has testified to anything, except Mr. McCaf- 
frey, Dr. Parker, and Mr. Morphy, have you? 

Q. Yes. This question includes Mr. Morphy. It does not include 
McCaffrey and Parker. Dr. Cogswell, the Board of Visitors testified 
that they obtained information from each one of these people. 

A. Yes, but they don’t — 

Q. Wait one moment, will you? Do you mean to say that the mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors hed in making that statement before this 
committee P 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. Well, Lask you, if the Board of Visitors have stated that fact, 
which you do not deny —if they have stated it, I ask you whether you 
have any explanation to offer why the Board of Visitors should not have 
acted upon the testimony that was given them, the information that was 
given them by these various people? Is there any reason ? 

A. Why, but I say that they have not testified to anything of the 
kind. 

Q. They testify that they had acted upon information there, and I 
ask you whether there is any explanation of it ? 

A. Why,,they might have interviewed, say, seven, and three of them 
might have testified against my administration, and four of them for 
my administration, and they, perhaps, thought that three of them were 
more worthy of belief than the other four, and have acted upon it. 
They haven’t said here whom they got their information from; they 
haven’t said whether Miss O’Brien testified for my administration or to 
condemn it. 

(Chairman Hallstram in the chair.) 

Q. Dr. Cogswell, you seem to be unwilling or unable to answer the 
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question which I put. I will put it in another way: Is there any per- 
son who either is or has been connected with the institution, besides Dr. 
Parker and Mr. McCaffrey, whom you would say had a grudge against 
you and who were inclined to represent your administration as wicked 
or as worse than it actually is ? 

A. I don’t think that I, care about answering that question, Mr. 
Brandeis. 

Q. I care about having you. 

A. Well, I might unintentionally do somebody a wrong. I don’t 
propose to do anything of the kind if I can help it. 

Q. Well, I ask you for an answer to that question. 

A. Well, I shall not give it. : 

Mr. Branpets. — Well, Mr. Chairman, if we are going to proceed 
with the cross-examination of this witness I think he wil: have to 
answer the proper questions which I put. Dr. Cogswell has taken in 
regard to his testimony in this case a most remarkable position. IL 
called him as a witness and wish to examine him in chief as a part of 
our case. He declines to be sworn as a witness, his counsel declines to 
permit him to testify as a witness. He comes here and presents to you, 
Mr. Chairman, and to these gentlemen, a statement which, contrary to 
all laws of evidence and every reasonable method of conducting an in- 
vestigation, he has prepared, which contains arguments, which contains 
insinuations, and in the preparation of which he has had the benefit of 
eminent counsel. 

The Witness. — Do you want to testify to that under oath, Mr. 
Brandeis ? 

Mr. ReEep. — I certainly object to any such statement as that. It is an 
unfair statement and it is untrue. 

Mr. BrANDIES. — It is true and I will bring it out on the evidence. 

Mr. Reep. — It is untrue. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Dr. Cogswell has taken that position here, and it is 
perfectly unheard of. I objected, Mr. Chairman, to that statement 
going in, among other reasons because it contained arguments and 
because it must give to the public, as I believe it was designed to give, 
an unfair representation of the facts in the case. You said, Mr. Chair- 
man, and your associates said, in answer to my objections, that I should 
have the opportunity of the fullest cross-examination, and upon that 
examination I was to have the opportunity to bring out what was false. 
in his statement. Now, Mr. Chairman, almost the first question I put 
to the witness he declines to answer. [ask whether this is the method 
in which that cross-examination, the liberty of which you have promised 
me, is to be conducted here ? 

The Witness. — Mr. Chairman, may I say a word ? 

The Cuatr. — Dr. Cogswell. 

~The Witness. —My reasons for declining to answer that question are 
these: Ido have in mind certain parties whom I think might wish to 
do me an injury. I cannot prove it. Ido not want to get up here and 
say that such and such a man would do me an injury and malign the 
man. Ihave not made any statements so far but what I can prove, and 
Iam going to endeavor to maintain that stand here as long as I am on 
the stand. If Mr. Brandeis asks me a question which [ cannot answer, 
I do not propose to answer it to suit him. If I could say that John 
Jones would injure me if he could, and could give good and substantial 
truth for my belief, | would be willing to stand up here like a man and 
say so. Butlam not going to take that ground unless I have proof 
that a man would say anything to injure me. I would be injuring that 
man more, perhaps, than he would ever dream of injuring me, and I 
don’t think that you, as fair-minded men as you are, will say that I have 
got to say that such and such a man would injure me if he got a chance. 

Q.- (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) No. i 
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A. That is what you want me to say. 

Q. Ido not, sir. I want you to tell the truth. 

A. That is what I propose to tell — the truth. 

Mr. Branpers. — And [ don’t want you to withhold any of the truth, 
If you believe all these persons I have named have no ground for 
grudge agaiast you and that consequently their statements can be relied 
upon absolutely by this committee or any one, I want you to say it. If, 
on the other hand, you believe that any of these persons cannot be 
relied upon by this committee and ought not to be relied upon by the 
Board of Visitors, I desire you to state it. I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
you see the reason for the question. 

Ald. Lre.— Why not have him answer it separately, individually, 
and not collectivety — yes or no. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Yes, and he can refuse if he desires, of course. 

Q. Dr. Cogswell, do you believe that Dr. Sullivan has any grudge 
against you, or that there exists any reason why the committee or the 
Board of Visitors should not have relied upon statements made by him 
concerning the administration of Long Island under your charge ? 

A. That is the same question. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Witness, that is not, according to the Chair, 
the same question. 

The stenographer repeated the last question and also the following 


question : 


Q. Dr. Cogswell, you seem to be unwilling or unable to answer the question 
which I put. I will put it in another way: Is there any person who either 
is or has been connected with the institution, besides Dr. Parker and Mr. 
McCaffrey, whom you would say had a grudge against you and who were 
inclined to represent your administration as wicked or as worse than it 
actually is? 


Mr. Rerp. — Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word. If the officers 
or ex-oflicers referred to had testified here that would make it proper to 
ask the doctor some such question as this. Dr. Sullivan has not testi- 
fied here, and as to all these people included in that question who have 
not appeared here as witnesses it seems to me unfair to ask Dr. Cogs- 
well any such question as that. He does not know what they said. 
They have not appeared here as witnesses. 

Mr. Branpeis. — Mr. Chairman, | do not wonder that the counsel 
objects to the answering of the question, but I do not believe that the 
objections have any foundation in reason or any fairness. Dr. Cogswell 
has undertaken to account for this almost unanimous testimony against 
him from officers, ex-oflicers, and inmates, upon either one of two 
grounds. In respect to those witnesses who have appeared here and 
specifically stated facts against him he has said that they were preju- 
diced, and that for one reason or another, which does not very fully 
appear, those witnesses had grounds for testifying against him and 
misrepresenting the facts. In regard to the others, who were the 
source of information and investigation of the Board of Visitors, he 
has said that their statements were untrustworthy, and that in an 
investigation for the purpose of ascertaining facts they ought to 
have gone to a greater extent to him and to have relied upon him. Now, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it appears very clearly in the testimony 
what method of investigation was pursued by the Board of Visitors, and 
that in reaching the conclusion which they did reach they did not rely 
upon Mr. McCaffrey’s statement, and that there is no one thing in their 
report which rests wholly upon Mr. McCaffrey. They do state that they 
relied much and had good reason to rely upon Dr. Parker, but that they 
confirmed the facts testified to or stated to them by Dr. Parker from 
other witnesses, who gave them also a great deal of other testimony. 
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Now, Dr. Cogswell in his argument — because it can hardly be called a 
statement —in his argument has attempted tv induce you gentlemen to 
believe that the testimony upon which the Board of Visitors is acting, a 
part of which has been put in before you, was unreliable because of an 
alleged prejudice which existed, as he says, on the part of Mr. McCafirey 
and Dr. Parker. I desire to know whether the other avenues of infor- 
mation which were open to the Board of Visitors were wlso poisoned by 
that like prejudice, and I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this witness 
should be directed to answer, because he comes here and the only way 
in which he attempts to meet a large part of the statements directed 
specifically against him is to say that the witnesses were prejudiced 
against him. Now, Il want to know whether those witnesses were pre- 
judiced, and I will ask him about that later; but | want now to know 
whether the other people, the inmates and the officers and ex-officers, 
were prejudiced, and find out why they were prejudiced. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, I would suggest that that question be divided. 

Mr. BrANDEIs. — How would the Alderman suggest that it be divided ? 

Ald. Lee. —I will ask the stenographer to repeat the question, and 
when he comes along to a point where I think it should be divided I 
will ask him to stop. 

(The stenographor read: ‘*Dr. Cogswell, do you believe that Dr. 
Sullivan has any grudge against you?” ) 

A. Ihave no means of information on that subject. I don’t know 
what Dr. Sullivan has testified to. If he has a grudge against me he 
has probably some grounds for it. 

Q. (By the CuairmMaAN.) Do you know of any grudge that he has ? 

A. I don’t know of any grounds that he would have for having a 
grudge against me. I didn’t know until recently that Mr. McCaffrey 
told Dr. Dever that I blamed him for the death of the McDonough 
woman. I don’t know what Mr. McCaffrey has told Dr. Sullivan. Dr. 
Sullivan hasn’t unbosomed himself to me. 

The CuairMAN. — That is an answer to the question. 

Mr. Branpets. — He has not answered it specifically. I asked him 
whether he believed that Dr. Sullivan has any grudge against him. 

Ald. LEE. — He says he does not know of any. 

The Wirness. — I don’t know of any. 

Mr. BranpDeEIs. — Well, do you believe that he has ? 

Ald. Ler. — How do you know but what I have a grudge against 
rou P - 

: Mr. BrAnpeEIs. — Oh, I am sure you couldn’t have. 

Ald. Lee. — That is a pretty bard thing to answer, you know. 

Q. (By Mr. Branvers.) Do you know of any reason why the 
Board of Visitors should not have believed the statements made to 
them or to any of their number by Dr. Sullivan ? 

A. I don’t know what statements he made. 

Q. Is there any reason why they should have disbelieved statements 
concerning the administration of Long Island made to them by Dr. 
Sullivan ? 

A. They certainly would if he made them the same as Mr. McCaf- 
frey made statements. : 

Q. (By the CHairMAN.) Mr. Witness, will you state to this com- 
mittee whether you believe Dr. Sullivan to be a man of truth and 
veracity and whether his word should be believed ? 

A. Certainly I will. I believe Dr. Sullivan intends to tell the truth. 

Q. (By Mr. BranpeEts.) Well, do you know of any reason why the 
Board of Visitors should not have trusted, placed faith in the statements 
made to them or to any of their number by Dr. Sullivan? 

As pecY¥ es: .do. 

Q. What is it? : 

A. Well, he is a great friend of Mr. McCaffrey, so I have been in- 
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formed. This is only the basis of my belief — that he might possibly 
have based some of his statements on what Mr. McCaffrey told him. 
If he did he was liable to go astray. 

Q. Other than that do you know of any reason why the Board of 
Visitors should not have believed the statements made to them or any 
of their number by Dr. Sullivan ? 

Mr. Curtis. —1 don’t know how the witness can be expected to know 
what Dr. Sullivan may have told the Board of Visitors. ; 

The CHarrMAN.— That question is not asked him, but simply 
whether, in his opinion, the man who gave the testimony should be 
believed. 

Mr. Curtis. — He is assuming that he gave certain evidence, certain 
testimony. 

The CuarrMAN. — Whether he gave him any testimony or not, it is 
simply a matter of whether he believes the doctor should be believed. 

Mr. Curtis. — I don’t object, of course. 

Mr. Rrep.— He has answered that question, of course, Mr Chair- 
man. It is not fair to ask him whether that statement should be cred- 
ited until he knows what the statement is. Dr. Sullivan might make a 
statement so absolutely unreliable and absurd that nobody would believe 
him. He should know that statement first before he is asked whether 
he credits it. 

(By request of Mr. Brandeis the stenographer repeated the last ques- 
tion. 

ae I should want to know what Dr. Sullivan’s statement were before 
J answer any question of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) I asked you, Dr. Cogswell, whether you 
knew of any reason why any member of the Board of Visitors or the 
whole Board should not have believed any statements made to them con- 
cerning the administration of Long Island by Dr. Sullivan? You see I 
am asking whether you know of any reason. 

A. You were asking that for the purpose, then, of letting out the 
Board in case they did believe something that wasn’t so ? 

The CHarrMAN. — Well, that is not for the witness to assume. 

The Wiryess. — But what I am getting at is this — 

The CHAIRMAN. — There is a question, Mr. Witness. You can an- 
swer it. 

The Wirness. —I said I believed — 

The CHAIRMAN. — You do not care what the purpose of the question 
is P 

The Witness. — No, this is my ground: I said I beleived Dr. Sulli- 
van was a man of truth, and if he told me a thing was so I should 
naturally be inclined to believe it. But I should not believe it on his 
statement unless I had investigated it, any. more than I would anybody 
else. But if you say, do Ll know of any grounds that he would have for 
having a grudge against me? I might say I don’t know of any grounds, 
and y et he might have a grudge against me. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I ask the “stenographer to repeat the last question. 

(The stenographer repeated Mr. Brandeis’ last question. ) 

A. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Curtis. — Now, I desire to say at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
that Brother Brandeis might have saved all this trouble by putting Dr. 
Sullivan on the stand. He was here in the anteroom several nights and 
they did not put him on the stand. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Dr. Cogswell, to your knowledge or 
belief has Dr. Dever any grudge against you ? 

A. Ithink he had pretty cood grounds for one, yes, if he believed 
what Mr. McCaffrey said at the time when he was being interviewed by 
the Board of Visitors. 

Q. You think he did have a grudge against you ? 
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A. I dont know. ; 
Q. Well, what grounds did-he have for having a grudge against 
ou? 

A. Well, Mr. McCaffrey told him that I told him that he was practi- 
cally responsible for the death of the McDonough woman. I should 
think that that was sufficient grounds. 

Q. Is there any reason, do you know of any reason why the Board 
of Visitors should not have believed any of the statements made tu taen. 
or any of their number by Dr. Dever concerning the administration of 
Long Island while you were superintendent ? 

A. Please read that over. 

(The stenographer repeated the question.) 

Mr. Curtis. — What statement did Dr. Dever make to the Board of 
Visitors? We don’t know. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpers.) Would you like the question read again, 
Dr. Cogswell? 

A. No. As Mr. Curtis has suggested, I don’t know of any reason 
why the Board of Visitors should have doubted any of these men if they 
made reasonable statements. They had no reason, as I understand it, 
for doubting the word possibly of any of these people if they made a. 
fairly reasonable statement, but still 1 shouldn’t think that they would 
have accepted them on their simple statement. 

Q. That is, you think they would not have been justified in accept- 
ing Dr. Dever’s statement as to conditions at Long Island ? 

A. No, I donot. I don’t think they would be justified in accepting 
anybody’s statement down there as to the condition of affairs at Long 
Island where they could have got for themselves a competent proof. 

Q. You think they were not justified in accepting statements if all 
the persons whom I have named in this examination should concur 
more or less in various facts ? 

A. Ican conceive of a great many circumstances that they might all 
testify to, and still I should accept their word. 

Q. Notif they were against you? 

A. Not necessarily; no. 

Q. Do you know or have you reason to believe that Dr. Murphy has 
any grudge against you — has or had any grudge against you? 

A. I don’t know of any reason that he had for it. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why the Board of Visitors would not 
have.been justified in relying upon statements concerning your adminis- 
tration at Long Island made to them by Dr. Murphy ? 

A. Certainly. 

Mr. Curtis. — How do you know he made any ? 

The WitNEss. — Certainly they ought not to rely on his statements as 
to my administration. 

Mr. Curtis. — We object. We don’t know that he made them. 

(By request of Mr. Brandeis the stenographer repeated the last 
answer. ) 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Do you believe Dr. Murphy to be worthy 
of belief? In your opinion is Dr. Murphy reliable and worthy of 
belief ? 

A. When he is talking about something that he knows what he is 
talking about. 

Ald. Les. — You mean now the drug clerk, Morphy ? 

Mr. Branpets. —- No, Dr. Murphy, one of the assistants. 

Ald. Leg. — Not Morphy? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — No; he was a drug clerk, as you call him, but I 
asked for Murphy, one of the assistants. . 

Ald. Leg. — Well, I never heard of him before. 

. (By Mr. Branpets.) Do you know or have you reason to believe 
that Dr. Noyes has any grudge against you? 
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A. I might as well say here now that I wouldn’t say that anybody 
had any grudge against me. I won’t say that anybody has got a grudge 
against me. 

Q. Do you know or have you any reason to believe that Dr. Noyes 
would have made any false statements concerning your administration 
at Long Island to the Board of Visitors ? 

A. Idon’t know that he would. ; 

Q. Do you know whether Dr. Harkins has any grudge, or had any 
erudge against you, or have you any reason to believe that Dr. Harkins 
had any grudge against you? 

A. If Dr. Harkins testified to anything against me, he is testifying 
to something he didn’t know anything about, because he wasn’t there 
during my administration. 

QQ. I asked you whether you know or have any reason to believe that 
Dr. Harkins had any grudge against you ? 

Mr. REEp. — I don’t see how that is material, Mr. Chairman. 

Q.. (By Ald. Lee.) Did you ever have any connection with Dr. 
Harkins officially as superintendent while you were superintendent at 
Long Island P 

A. Not while I was superintendent at Long Island; no, sir; I did not 
— none whatever. 

Ald. LEE. — Give us the next one. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, wait. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why the Board of Visitors should 
have discredited any statement that may have been made to them by Dr. 
Harkins concerning the administration of Long Island? 

Mr. REED. — Now, I object to that. 

The Wirnrss. — I don’t think I should answer that question. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) You won't? 

A. No, I don’t think so. I don’t feel that I could answer that ques- 
tion to my own satisfaction and be sure that I was telling the facts, and 
so I don’t think that I should be called upon to answer that. 

Mr. Ritky. — Insist that it should be answered, Brother Brandeis, or 
throw out his entire statement 

Mr. REED. —I don’t sea how it is material what Dr. Harkins said 
about Dr. Cogswell. He had nothing to do with him. Mr. Brandeis 
might as well take the ‘* Directory ” and go through it from one end to 
the other and ask Dr. Cogswell in regard to every man whose name 
appeared there whether he had a grudge against him. You have got to 
have this stopped somewhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair will allow that question to be answered. 

(The stenographer repeated the question: ‘‘Do you know of any 
reason why the Board of Visitors should have discredited any statement 
that may have been made to them by Dr. Harkins concerning the ad- 
ministration of Long Island ?”) 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee is waiting for your answer, doctor. 

The Wirness.— Well, I could imagine if he undertook to testify 
before me of something that I knew that he didn’t know anything about, 
I should somewhat discredit his testimony. 

Q. (By Mr. BRanpets.) That is the only reason ? 

A. I said that would be reason enough to me. 

Q. Is there any other reason — I want the reasons. 

Mr. Curtis.— Did he testify to the Board of Visitors of what oc- 
curred while he wasn’t there ? 

The Witness. — If the Board of Visitors called in Dr. Harkins to 
testify to my administration of Long Island, knowing as they did that 
he never has had any connection with my administration of Long Island, 
didn’t know anything about it, I should think that it was a very curious 
thing to do. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Is there any reason for discrediting the 
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statement of Dr. Harkins? Is there any reason to believe that Dr. 
Harkins would tell an untruth about the administration of Long 
Island ? 

A. Ishould think that if he undertook to testify regarding my ad- 
ministration at Long Island that there was great danger of his not tell- 
ing the truth. 

(Q. You think that Dr. Harkins would le concerning your adminis- 
tration at Long Island? 

A. Well, it depends somewhat on what you mean by the word 
Sie. 

Q. <A lie is to tell an intentional falsehood — intentionally to tell a 
falsehood ? 

A. Idon’t know that Dr. Harkins would intentionally tell a false- 
hood. Do you suppose I am going to sit here or stand here and say 
that I’believe the man would tell a lie when I don’t know what he said, 
don’t know what he had said ? 

Ald. Ler.— Well, is there any evidence that Dr. Harkins has told 
the Board of Visitors, Mr. Brandeis? Dr. Harkins has not been brought 
here. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Why do you stickle at Dr. Harkins? 

Ald. Ler. — Well, as you go on to each individual we want to get 
the facts, but I don’t see what the bearing of this is, and we are getting 
a great deal of testimony here. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, this has a great deal of bearing, and I will 
state again, as I have stated before, what the bearing is. There has 
been a great detail of testimony here. 

Ald. Ler. — An abundance of it which the committee will have to 
cut out, you know, when they come to it, by the sheet. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Now, Dr. Cogswell has undertaken to dispose of 
such testimony as has been put in against him by showing — by arguing, 
perhaps, rather than by showing — by arguing that these witnesses 
were prejudiced against him, that one of them had a grudge against 
him because he didn’t get a Christmas vacation. 

Mr. Reep. — Dr. Cogswell didn’t say that. I said it. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — So that was you? 

Mr. REED. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, that was his counsel. 

Mr. ReEep. — You had better put me on the stand. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. —I would be delighted to have so intelligent a wit- 


Mr. Reep.— Thanks. I could tell you all about that if you want to 


Mr. BRANDEIS. — Now, I desire, as I stated before, Mr. Aldermen, 
to get this witness’ testimony as to whether this prejudiced source of 
information which has been referred to was confined to two men, or 
whether it extended to that vast number who had united in condemning 
the administration at Long Island. 

Ald. Ler. —I don’t want to delay the investigation, but I want to get 
at the facts, if we can. If we are going to reach our conclusions within 
the next ten or fifteen days’ time it is time for us to get at facts. Now, 
as I understand it, Dr. Cogswell has refuted in his opening address to the 
committee, which the learned counsel claims was an argument, every 
charge that was made by every witness who took the stand here. Now, 
Dr. Harkins has not been here, Dr. Sullivan has not been here, Dr. 
Dever has not been here. Simply upon the statements made upon the 
direct or cross examination of the Board of Visitors they ask. Dr. Cogs- 
well now to take the stand here and say that some man lied who has 
not testified either for or against him. ‘That is not fair, it is not honest, 
and it is not just. Mr. Chairman, let him testify to all the facts con- 
_ cerning his administration, but don’t ask him to take the stand here and 
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say that some man lied when he doesn’t know what he has said. Sup- 
posing I asked the doctor here if he believed it was Mrs. Evans who 
lied, on account of something that somebody else may have said. He 
would probably take the same position that I would. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — What? 

Ald. Ler. — That I don’t believe that Mrs. Evans would lie. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — You would be perfectly right in your position. 

Ald. Ler. — But the sources of information may not have been such 
as I would have looked for were I one of the Board of Visitors. I am 
not going to argue the case now, Mr. Brandeis, and I am going to 
quit, because I may want to get away in a short time and you may want 
to cross-examine me. 

Mr. RiteEy. — You don’t believe the visitors at all? 

Ald. Lek. — Not while we pay $13,500 to three men to look after our 
institutions. If I were Mayor of Boston and had three commissioners 
whom I did not have confidence enough in to feel that they could 
properly take charge of the institutions under them, with the citizens of 
Boston paying them $13,500 a year, I would cut their heads off in a 
minute. (Applause.) That is the position I take. but the charge is 
as to the inefficiency, mismanagement of the institutions, not alone on 
Long Island, but of all the institutions, whether pauper institutions or 
penal institutions. Mr. Chairman, I do not want, as I said a moment 
ago, to argue this case now, and I am not going to do so. I shall stand 
here, by the will of a kind Providence, if | may be so allowed, when 
this committee gets through, and state my position, and I will certainly 
weigh all the evidence that is brought before the committee. There is 
a lot of it, Mr. Chairman, that should be thrown out. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — That argument of Dr. Cogswell’s, for instance. 

Ald. Ler. — That is all right —— I might have thrown that out if I had 
been the chairman ; but I say, Mr. Chairman, letus get down to business. 
Let us get at the facts, if we are ever going to get through. I know 
Mr. Brandeis, and I feel satisfied that he wants to get at the facts; but 
don’t ask a man to say that another man lies when he does not know 
what he has said —not even whether he has said anything against him 
or anything for him. Let us get down to the people who have testified 
here and ask him if he believes they lie. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. —I do not want him to say that the man lies, because 
I believe he tells the truth. 

Ald. LEE. — What ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS.—I believe the man told the truth. 

Ald. Leg. — Well, that is a question for this committee to determine 
when they come to consider the evidence — whether it is Dr. Cogswell 
or some other men who have taken the stand here and who have lied. 

Mr. Branpets. — Mr. Alderman, I wish to say that, joining with you 
in that sincere desire to end this investigation at an early date, I shall 
without any ruling of the Chair act upon the suggestion which you 
have made. 

Ald. Leg. — Thank you. 

Mr. BraNnbeEts.-— But I desire to say merely one thing before going 
on with the investigation, and it is this, that when this argument was 
introduced and it was suggested by one of the Aldermen that what they 
desired was to get information and to get it quickly, I stated that that 
argument if introduced would defeat that purpose; that the putting in 
of such a document, which is in evidence and which is contrary to 
the accredited methods of obtaining information upon which men 
are to act in the important affairs in life, would be like many an 
alleged short cut — that it would lead to a great deal of lengthening of 
the investigation, and that the only way for you gentlemen to get at the 
truth is to adopt that method which has been proved by the experience 
of mankind in all trials — to allow questions to be put and answers to 
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be given. AndI say again, that that departure from known methods 
of eliciting information must lead to a misrepresention of factsand to a 
prolonging unnecessarily of an investigation which was too long 
already. Now, I will act upon your suggestion, Mr. Alderman, be- 
cause I desire to co-operate so far as it may “be possible i in the ending of 
this investigation. 

Ald. Lee. —I am not going to have you sworn, but you made the 
remark there, Mr. Brandeis, ‘that evidence was submitted here by Dr. 
Cogswell — 

Mr. Branpets. — A statement. 

Ald. Lrg. — Well, I have looked the matter up from a parliamentary 
standpoint in the last two or three days to see whether there was law 
for it being introduced in the way it was, and I find that there is. How- 
ever, what I want to ask you, Mr. Brandeis, is if you believe for a 
moment that this committee, sitting here and listening to this testi- 
mony, are not going to weigh even that carefully and considerately, as 
to whether it is right to put it before the committee in that form and 
otherwise, giving it whatever weight that they may think it deserves 
after due consideration ? 

Mr. BrANpDEts. — I should feel confident that any Board of which you 
are a member would consider with great care and with rare intelligence 
any statements which were submitted to them; but I believe that the 
existence of those statements calls from me or from some one to point 
out to you in that mass of thousands of pages the possibilities of error 
and the actual errors which I believe exist. If that statement had not 
_ gone in we should have had the ordinary examination and cross-exam- 
ination which Courts have found to be the only method of properly 
getting at questions, but such an argument, such a paper, full of insin- 
uations, and unfounded insinuations, calls for proving here and there in 
order that you may see how unreliable it is. 

Mr. Rirey. — It was meant for the newspapers, not for this com- 
mittee. Everybody knows that. 

Mr. BRANvEIS. — But I pass on. The Alderman has suggested that I 
confine my inquiry to those who have testified in the examination in 
chief here. 

QQ. And therefore I will ask, Dr. Cogswell, whether you know or 
have any reason to believe that Mr. Morphy, the nurse, has any grudge 
or had any grudge against you? 

A. I think there was at one time an impression in Mr. Morphy’s 
mind about me that might have lent a color to his statements — not that 
I think Mr. Morphy would deliberately tell a lie, because [ do not. I 
think Mr. Morphy is ordinarily a man to be relied on, but I should not 
take his statements, if they were susceptible of proof, without proving 
them if [ could. 

Q. Well, what reason, if any, existed why the Board of Visitors 
should have assumed that Mr. Mor phy would tell them an untruth in re- 

gard to the condition in the wards over which he was nurse ? 

A. I don’t know of any that should have arisen in the Board of 
Visitors’ minds. 

(2. Well, is there any reason why this committee here, who have 
heard Mr. Morphy testify, should believe that he testified falsely ? 

Mr. Curtis. — You mean the testimony he gave ? 

The Wirness. — lf you mean the testimony that Mr. Morphy gave 
here — 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Yes. 

A. I think that, as far as he was able, he told the truth. 

Q. And that there is no reason to discredit any statement which he 
has made —I mean no reason for the committee to discredit any state- 
ment he has made ? 

A. That he made before this committee ? 
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Q. Yes, I mean before this committee. 

A. Still, for all that, he didn’t tell me the whole truth. 

QQ. You say that he was mistaken ? 

A. Isay that in so far as he was able to the best of his knowledge I 
think he told the truth. 

Q. Yes. Well, now you say that Dr. Parker was prejudiced against 
you. Why was he prejudiced against you? 

A. Well, it has been my experience in life that people, where they 
have done others an injury or have tried to do them an injury that they 
become prejudiced against such persons. 

Q. Yes— does that apply in respect to you, to Dr. Parker, or Dr. 
Parker to you ? . 

A. Dr. Parker tome. You were asking me the question, you know. 

Q. Now, what injury did Dr. Parker attempt to do you P 

A. When Dr. Parker had been there about two weeks -— two 
months — , 

Q. That is, early in December ? 


A. Early in December, as I say, he wanted to take a week’s vaca- 
tion. ; 


Q. Yes. 

A. And I told him that he hadn’t been there long enough to take a 
week’s vacation, that I was willing that he should go for two or three 
days, but that he couldn’t go for a week. 

Q. Yes. Well, now, is that the reason ? 

A. The next day but one he went to the Commissioners with some 
complaints against my administration down there. 

. What are they ? 

A. The most prominent was the drunkenness of Mr. Smith. 

Q. Yes. Youremember the date when that was ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q. The date, I mean, that he made the complaints? 

A. I think it was the 23d day of December. I wouldn’t be sure. 

Q. It was just before Christmas that he made the complaint ?- 

A. Yes, 

Q. And the complaint was of Smith’s drunkenness ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Any other complaint ? 

A. I don’t remember now. I wouldn’t want to say as to exactly 
what they were. That was the most prominent in. my mind at that 
time. 

QQ. Is there any other complaint he made at that time that you know 
of besides Sinith’s drunkenness — I mean on the 23d day of December ? 

A. No—lIwouldn’t want to say. 

Q. You don’t know of any other? 

A. Not enough to say what it was. I do know about Smith. 

Q. Now, is that the injury that you say he did you and which led to 
the — 

A. At that time ? 

Cy ey Be 

A. ‘That was the beginning. 

Q. Well, you said a moment ago that you accounted for Dr. Parker's 
prejudiced statement by the fact that he had done you an injury, and I 
asked you what the injury was and you said the injury was the com- 
plaint which he made to the Commissioners ? 

A. No, excuse me, Mr. Brandeis. ° 

Mr. Rerp. — You interrupted him before he got through. 

The Witness. — That wasn’t what I said. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Well, I misunderstood you. Will you 
kindly state now what the injury was which you say Dr. Parker did you 
and which led to prejudicing him against you? 
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A. I didn’t say anything of that kind, Mr. Brandeis. 

(By request of Mr. Brandeis the stenographer read the testimony com- 
mencing ‘‘ Yes. Well, now, you say that Dr. Parker was prejudiced 
against’ you. Why was he prejudiced against you? ”) 

*Q; (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Now, I will ask you what was the injury 
that Dr. Parker did you which you say led to prejudicing him against 
you? 

A. I didn’t say ‘‘ injury” —I said ‘‘ injuries,” didn’t I? 

Q. Iunderstood you ‘* injury.” 

(At request of Mr. Brandeis the stenographer repeated: ‘‘ Well, it 
has been my experience in life that people, where they have done 
others an injury, or have tried to do them an injury that they become 
prejudiced against such persons.”) 

A. What I meant to say—well, I will let it go at that. Let it go, 
when they have tried to do a person an injury; but in Dr. Parker’s case 
I didn’t mean any one special injury —I meant the whole outfit. But 
I say there is where it began. 

(J. In the injury which he did you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, now, what injury was it that he did you? 

A. I don’t think he did me any injury. He simply tried to. If he 
hadn’t been trying to do me an injury he would have come to me and 
told me that he had seen these things instead of going to the Commis- 
sioners. 

Q. I ask you what the injury was — what the injury was or the 
injuries were which Dr. Parker committed against you and to which 
you ascribe the prejudice which you say existed. Now, what is the 
Injury ? 

. i Well, that he tried to injure me before the Commissioners. 

Q. That is — 

A. By reporting Smith’s drunkenness to them instead of to me. 

Q. Now, why did he report Smith’s drunkenness to them ? 

A. I don’t know why he reported it to them unless he wanted to 
injure me. 

Q. Well, that was false, too, wasn’t it? He made false statements 
to the Commissioners, didn’t he, as well as to these gentlemen here ? 

A. He has made false statements to the Commissioners; yes. 

(. Now, that first statement, talking about the beginning of things, 
was that statement he made to the Commissioners on the 23d day of 
December true or was it false ? 

A. Well, as far as some statements that he made to them I think 
they were true. 

Q. Well, it wasn’t an injury, then, for him to state it, was it? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. It was an injury ? 

A. Certainly. He tried to injure me. He should have come to me 
— wasn’t supposed to go to the Commissioners. 

Q. That was the injury, was it ? 

A. Qh, no; I say he tried. 

Q. Having started by telling the truth to the Commissioners you say 
afterwards he told an untruth, did he ? 

Ai 1. em 

Q. Well, people generally tell several untruths as the result of one. 
Well, that was true, was it ? 

What ? 

What he told the Commissioners on that day about Smith ? 
On the 23d? » I don’t know what he told them on that day. 
That Smith was drunk and was a disgrace to the institution ? 
He didn’t prove it; no. 

Q. Well, was it true or not? 


PerOPS 


) 
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A. I don’t think it was true. 

Q. You believe now that Smith was not in the habit of getting 
drunk ? | 

A. Ihaven’t seen any evidence yet or heard any testimony that 
Smith was ever drunk excepting from Mr. McCaffrey. 

Q. What kind of testimony do you require to satisfy you of an ordi- 
nary fact ? 

A. Well, I should like to hear at least one person say, ‘‘I believe 
that he was drunk.” 

Q. Yes, and you haven’t heard any one person say that ? 

A. That I should believe, no, and Il have investigated the matter 
pretty thoroughly, too. 

Q. I will ask you whether in that general discredit of men you will 
also discredit this statement in regard to Smith: 


OrFricE oF Pusiic INSTITUTIONS, 


Derr Istanp, Boston Harpor, December 21, 1893. 
Drar Mr. McCarrrey: Did you see Mrs. Lincoln, 269 Beacon street ? 
I wish you would and vary soon. All regret your departure from Long 
Island. Mr. Smith is acting deputy. He has not yet assumed the deputy’s 
place at table. I spoke to Dr. Jenks, and he declared he left all to the 
superintendent. I told him about Smith’s case. He told me that no man of 
such character would be retained. Still Smith is retained, and unless some- 
thing be done with the Mayor by outside parties, and quickly, he will be con- 
firmed. Queer, is it not? Mr. Parmelee affirms your statement about 
drunkenness. See quickly Mrs. Lincoln. I have no influence whatever. I 
have given up politicians. I sent an excellent young man to Dr. Jenks -and 
he sent him to Cogswell. He was not taken even for receiving clerk. Asa 
favor to the infant Saviour, born in poverty, help his poor, whose rights you 

so well defended. 
Yours, etc., 
A. J. McAvoy. 


A. What has that got to do with the case? 

Q. Now, I ask you, Dr. Cogswell, whether you believe that Father 
McAvoy’s statement in regard to this drunkenness of Smith at Long 
Island is untrue ? 

A. He didn’t make any. 

Q. Iask you whether you believe that Father McAvoy in pleading 
with Mr. McCaffrey to do something to rid Long Island of this pest, 
was prejudiced against your administration ? 

A. No, but I know of a man there that would have prejudiced him 
against my administration. 

.» Was Parmelee prejudiced against your administration ? 

A. Very much; yes, sir. 

Q. Who is Parmelee ? 

A. He is the farmer. 

Q. Why is he prejudiced against your administration ? 

A. Thatis something that I don’t think has anything to do with the 


Q. Lask you, Dr. Cogswell, why Mr. Parmelee is prejudiced against 
your administration ? 

A. Ishan’t tell you. It hasn’t anything to do with the case in any 
way, shape, or manner. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I ask the witness to answer. 

The Witness. — It has nothing to do with the case. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — You answer the question, Mr. Witness, and we will 
see whether it has anything to do with the case or not. 

‘Mr. REED. — He says he won’t answer. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. —I ask that the witness be directed to answer that 
question. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair thinks the witness need not answer the 
question. 

The WirneEss. — And, by the way, Mr. Brandeis — 

The CHAIRMAN. — The witness need not answer that, Mr. Brandeis. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. —I would like, Mr. Chairman, before you take a re- 
cess that this question should not be considered as closed, as to whether 
this witness is to answer that question or not. If Iam not to have the 
liberty of cross-examining this witness it seems to me it will be impossi- 
ble to bring out the facts, and to bring out the untruthfulness of his 
statement, and in particular the untruthfulness of that argument of his 
which you admitted here. The only way of testing the truth of that 
witness’ argument is by showing his utter unreliability and by follow- 
ing him up. We would not need to follow so far if you had not allowed 
to be introduced here something that is not evidence in any sense; but 
now that that has been introduced there is no possible way in which 
you can follow a witness who has been devoting the last eight months 
to conning over his testimony except by following him up, and if 
every time we get him into a tight place he is to say “* I will not answer;” 
and the Chair is to sustain him, it is impossible to properly bring the 
facts out and to test his credit. 

Ald. LomAasNEy.— We are here for the purpose of getting at the 
facts in regard to Long Island. Here is a servant of the city of Boston, 
paid for the purpose of administering the affairs of that institution. 
He introduced himself, in reply to a question, the statement that he can 
conceive of a certain person mentioned in the letter having a prejudice 
against him and he mentions the person who is in the employ of the 
city, and is then asked to give a reason why that person should be pre- 
judiced and he refuses. Now, certainly — 

Mr. Curtis. —It is a privatematter. 

Ald. LomAasNnEY.— Now, I hope the Mayor will keep quiet for a 
moment. (Laughter.) I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that if he did not 
want to tell what that person’s prejudice was he should not have put 
that statement in here, because it is manifestly unfair to come in and say 
that a person mentioned in a letter has reason to be prejudiced, and is 
prejudiced, and then not give to the committee the statement why he is 
prejudiced. And I move you, Mr. Chairman, that the superintendent of 
Long Island be directed to answer that question. Upon that motion 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. REED. — Mr. Chairman, the counsel — 

Ald. Lomasnry. — I would like to have the motion put and then he 
can argue it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rreep. — Before the motion is put I would like to say a word. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Courtesy demands that Mr. Reed shall speak. 

Mr. Reep. — Mr. Chairman, the continued misstatements of counsel 
about what they are pleased to term a written document that has been 
offered here calls for some notice. No written document has been 
offered here by the witness — that is a misstatement. Dr. Coggswell 
has appeared here and has made his statement under oath. He has 
spoken from notes, but everything he has said he has said under the 
solemnity of his oath, and whether it was written on a piece of paper in 
front of him, and stated here with the aid of that paper or not, makes no 
difference. It is testimony, and oral testimony, and Mr. Brandeis has 
an ample opportunity to cross-examine him on that. I prepared a copy 
of that testimony especially for Mr. Brandeis, and sent it to his office 
day before yesterday. He has had two days to study it over. Now, as 
to the word * prejudice.” Dr. Cogswell did not introduce that here. I 
stated in opening this case that certain of these witnesses were preJU- 
diced, or that the foundation for the visitors’ report came from preju- 
diced sources. Mr. Brandeis has put that word in his questions. Dr. 
Cogswell has not used the word, and if there is any unfairness by say- 
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ing that a man is prejudiced or bringing in a man’s name here and ask- 
ing Dr. Cogswell if he is prejudiced, it is not to be attributed to Dr. 
Cogswell. It came from Mr. Brandeis himself. Now, Mr. Brandeis 
has stated here that Dr. Cogswell has answered such evidence as has 
been putin against him. Thatis true. That is just what he has done. 
Mr. Brandeis undertakes to ask him to criticise certain statements that 
were made to the Board of Visitors. I say that is manifestly unfair, 
unless those statements are first read before Dr. Cogswell. 

Mr. Branpeis.— Mr. Chairman, | wish the suggestions that Mr. 
Reed has made had a little bearing on this point under consideration. 
Dr. Cogswell, like a great many people who are accused, undertakes to 
meet accusations by attacking those who accuse him. It doesn’t make 
any difference who it is, they may be the most disinterested and public- 
spirited people in the community. They may be officials in great 
respect at the institutions, they may be persons who have been 
respected in the past and to whom he himself has given recommenda- 
tions. ‘They may be people whom he still has in his employ. But any- 
body who ventures to say anything to the discredit of Dr. Cogswell — 
and if those persons are to be believed, they cannot say much without 
saying things to his discredit— every person who has stated those 
things, no matter to whom he states them — 

Mr. Curtis. — Is that an argument ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. —Is he to be disregarded because he is prejudiced ? 
Now, when a jury of twelve convict a man because they think him 
guilty, or when one man condemns another because he thinks him 
guilty some people say they are prejudiced, other people say they are 
correct in their judgment. Now, Dr. Cogswell in his answer here, 
when I asked him if there was any reason why the statement made to 
Father McAvoy by Mr. Parmelee should not be believed, says he was 
prejudiced. Now, having said he was prejudiced, having answered 
that question, he must allow me to pursue the investigation further, 
and to find out whether it is a fact that he was prejudiced, or whether 
he was not prejudiced at all, and the doctor, under the guise of the 
term he has used, is concealing some fact to his own detriment which 
was connected with Mr. Parmelee. To say that, having testified that 
he is prejudiced, he can stop there and say, ‘* I won't tell you why; I 
won't let you cross-examine me further,” is practically to deny the 
right of cross-examination. If this man Parmelee is not to be trusted. 
a man who is now an employee of the public institutions, you gentle- 
men who are examining into the public institutions should know the 
facts. ; If, on the other hand, Dr. Cogswell is making a statement 
regarding Parmelee which ought to be trusted, you snould give me an 
opportunity to find it out by compelling him to answer the question 
which I put. 

Ald. Barry. — Mr. Chairman, I shall certainly vote that Dr. Cogs- 
well answer that question in regard to Mr. Parmalee. I have a great 
desire to know if there was any influence used whereby that letter was 
written by Father McAvoy, and for that reason I shall vote that he 
answer the question. 

Mr. CurTIs.— Mr. Chairman, just one word, please. You remember, 
to be fair with Dr. Cogswell, that the answer he gave was that the 
reason for the prejudice was something that occurred privately between 
him and Parmelee —nothing whatever to do with anything that has 
arisen in this investigation or with the institution. Now, I can conceive 
how Dr. Cogswell could refuse to answer that question anyway, and [ 
think any fair-minded gentleman here would say the same thing. If he 
has had some private dealings in no way connected with the institution 
—and that is what I understood to be the case —I don’t see why they 
should be brought in here, and I think it is proper that they should not 
if they are of a private nature. 
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Ald. LomMAsSNEY.— Then the proper thing to do would be to strike out 
his allusion to the prejudice. That would ‘be the proper thing to do. 

Mr. Curtis. —I[ trust that the Alderman will allow me to go on with- 
out interruption. This committee has sat here for two hours to- night 
and has heard about five speeches in criticism of its allowing the wit- 
ness’ testimony to be admitted, and I don’t know but what this sort of 
thing is going on as long as Dr. Cogswell is on the stand. The com- 
mittee did admit it, it is in, and what is the use of taking up time 
further by saying it ought not to be allowed in. It is in, and I do not see 
why the committee want to listen to these speeches in regard to it now. 
But it is, of course, apparent that it struck hard, because when you hit 
a man hard he talks back, and this whole evening has been taken up by 
the talking back of these people against the witness. He certainly 
has hurt them badly, from the way they cry and protest, and Mr. 
Brandeis admits that he has answered nothing but the testimony given 
here against him. ‘That is all he has done. Mr. Brandeis is an intelli- 
gent lawyer of large practice and knows how to examine witnesses, 
and why does he not take up the matter seriatiém and go at the witness 
in a proper way, the same as we have done in regard to the Board of 
Visitors? There is no reason for asking hypothetical questions — 
whether this man is to be believed or that man is to be believed. 
How does he know, when he doesn’t know what they say? It means 
simply a waste of time. . 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — You ought to conduct the cross-examination. 

Mr. Curtis. —I think if [did I would get more out of him than you 
have, and in half an hour, too. 

Mr. BraNnpers. —I have no doubt of it, with your knowledge of the 
man. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, I think I could get something out of a witness 
Py Peet cross-examination without resorting to anything of this 

ind. 

Ald. Dever. — Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the counsel should go 
on; otherwise it will take us all night, and I would like to get away. 
I would like to record my vote on the pending question before I go. 

The CHAIRMAN. —The question comes on Alderman Lomasney’s 
motion. 

Ald. Forrter. — Mr. Chairman, before that motion is put I would 
like to ask Dr. Cogswell a question. I will ask Dr. Cogswell if the 
feeling which existed between himself and Mr. Parmelee — prejudice, if 
he chooses to call it that — has anything to do with this investigation of 
the public institutions ? 

The Witness. — Not in the slightest. 

Ald. Forrier. — Then I move that he be allowed not to answer that 
question. If it does not concern an investigation we are taking part in 
1 do not see how it can be brought in in any manner. 

Ald. LOMASNEY. -— Then, following up the words of Alderman Fottler, 
if it does not affect the public institutions investigation why should the 
superintendent say that it tended to prejudice his mind so that he would 
inform the clergyman falsely? If it didn’t affect the public institutions, 
if it had no weight, and was a private matter, why should he give the 
impression here that it was a public matter and of such a nature as to 
cause a clergyman to write such a letter ? 

Ald. Forrter. — Mr. Chairman, I cannot see that it was brought in 
in that light at all. 

Mr. RiLey. — Pardon me just two or three words. I rather hesitate 
to take part in the debate at all, but I think this ought to be said. By 
the way, I may begin by answering the suggestion of Brother Curtis. 
He says that it is only when a man is hit hard that he talks back. He 
will pardon me if I remind him of the truth that sometimes a candidaté 
is hit so hard that he never talks back. (Laughter.) 
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Mr. Curtis. — That is hardly like your usual fairness, Brother 
Riley. 

Me RiLeEy. — Now, Dr. Cogswell refuses to answer a question which 
is plain and simple and which no honest man, it seems to me, should 
refuse to answer. He has two or three times previously intimated that 
he would not answer certain questions. He has by his manner and 
speech undertaken to direct the cross-examination. He should be 
taught that he cannot do it. Of course. you have no power to compel 
him or any witness to answer a question if he become stuborn and 
refuses to do so; but you have this power — and it is the only way to 
reach him or any stubborn witness here — if he refuses to answer any 
question it is in the power of the committee to throw out his entire testi- 
mony and let him go about his business. That is the way to treat such 
a witness. 

The CHAIRMAN.— The question comes on Alderman Lomasney’s 
motion, which the clerk will read. 

Clerk BrRawLey. — ‘‘ That Dr. Cogswell be directed to answer the 
question why Parmelee was prejudiced.” . 
The question was put on the adoption of the motion, with the follow- 

ing result: 

Yeas. — Ald Barry, Dever, Lomasney — 3. 

Nays — Ald. Bryant, Fottler, Hallstram — 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. —The committee has voted that the witness may not 
answer the question. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — How is that? 

Mr. Curtis. — If a member makes a motion and the vote stands tied, 
of course the motion is lost. 

Ald. LomasNey. —I ask that the vote be announced so that we may 
know what it is. I have not heard the Chair announce the result of the 
vote. 

The CHATtRMAN.— The vote stands three that Dr. Cogswell shall 
answer it and three that he shall not. Therefore the motion is lost. The 
committee will now take a recess until 8 o’clock. 

The recess was taken at 6.45 o’clock P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The hearing was resumed at 8 o’clock P.M., Chairman HALLSTRAM 
presiding. 


CHARLES H. Cogswett, M.D. — Continued. 


(Cross-EX AMINATION resumed ) 


Q. (By Mr. Branpers ) Dr. Cogswell, what was Father McAvoy’s 
connection with Long Island ? 

A. Hecomes down there once a fortnight and holds Mass, and he 
comes down every alternate week and hears confessions and tends to 
the sick in the hospital. 

Q. W ell, Father McAvoy had had occasion, then, from time to time, 
to familiarize himself with conditions at Long Island, didn’t he ? 


ri Well, he hadn’t had very long at the time that he wrote this 
etter. 


@. How long had he had ? 


A. Well, he had been there a few weeks— perhaps a month or two 
or three months. 


Spe Nia did Father McAvoy first come professionally to Long 


A. Idonot know. 
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Q@. How long after your coming there did he first come to Long 
Island P 

A. Some little time. I don’t know exactly how long. Father 
Foran was there when I first went there, I think, unless I am mistaken. 
I may be mistaken. 

Q. Well, Father McAvoy didn’t have any grudge against you, did 
he? 

A. Not that I know of. 

(. Youdon’t know of any reason why he should be prejudiced against 
you, do you? 


Az No, 
@. He is a man of intelligence, isn’t he? 
ets es; 


Q. And a man who can judge fairly well whether men are telling 
him the truth or are not? 

A. I don’t know as to that. 

Q. Well, do you have any doubt about it? 

A. Well, if he believed what Mr. Parmelee said without any in- 
vestigation I think that his judgment in that case was poor. 

@. And you think his judgment was poor because he believed some- 
thing bad against you ? 

A. He didn't believe anything bad against me. 

@. Didn't he? 

A. Not tomy knowledge. 

@. He believed that you, in spite of repeated remonstrance, would 
not do anything to remove Smith, who was a drunkard, didn’t he ? 

A. Well, but there weren’t repeated remonstrances. 

@. Weren’t there? 

A, Oh; no. 

(. Well, you said in answer to my statements somewhat earlier that 
the inmates were not universal or unanimous in condemnation of you. 
Is that the fact? 

A. ‘That is my impression. 

Q. That they would stand by you in part? 

A. Some of them would. 

Q. Well, you know of a certain investigation, don’t you, down there, 
that wax undertaken by the Aldermen in person ! p 


A. Yes, from hearsay. 

Q. Well, you have read the report of it, haven’t you? 

A. I think I have. 

@. Yes. 

A. I won't say, though, that I have, but my impression is that I 
have. 


@. I want to ask you if you don’t remember this portion of that in- 
vestigation? This is a question addressed by Alderman Barry to Mr. 
Doran: 


Now, Mr. Doran, you have made a statement that you have seen this gen- 
tleman here, Mr. Smith, in company with Dr. Cogswell, drunk — that is, 
Smith being drunk. How often within six months have you seen him drunk 
in the company of Dr. Cogswell? 

A. I could not stay, but I recollect one instance well. 

@. How many times do you recall his having been drunk when he has not 
been with Dr. Cogswell? 

A. Twenty times. 

Ald. Barry. —I will ask the other gentlemen here in the room —is this 
man telling the truth? 

Cuorus oF InmMatEs. — Yes, sir; he is. 

Ald. Barry. — Another question — is there any man in this room who will 
say he is telling a lie? 

Cuorus or INMATES. — No, sir. 
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Onp oF THE INMATES. —I will say I never saw the man drunk — I don’t 
know whether he is telling the truth or not. 


Now, you know of that — you remember now, don’t you, the hearing ? 
I remember the hearing, but I wasn’t there. 

Q. Did you ever read the report of the testimony ? 
A. Iwasn’t there. 
Q. Do you remember reading the report of the testimony ? 
A, IJremember reading that report; yes. 
q. And you remember that a large number of inmates were present ? 
A. No, | told you I was not there. 
Q. You remember hearing of it at the time P 
A. Yes, sir, — but there was not a large number of inmates there. 
as I was told. 

Q. How many ? 

A. Ishould say twenty-five or thirty. 

Q. And there was not one man that would deny that statement ? 

A. Idon’t suppose so, with the gang that got in there, unless I am 
misinformed. 

Q. Now, who among the inmates down there are there that you 
would trust — that is, for a favorable opinion of you ? 

A. I don’t know — didn’t ask them. 

Q. There isn’t any one, is there ? 

A. Isuppose so. 

(. Name them — some one on whose testimony you could rely ? 

A. I wouldn’t say I would rely on anybody’s testimony. 

Q. ‘There isn’t any one down there that you think would testify favor- 
ably to you, is there ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think there area great many. 

@. Name one? 

A. Well, I think — 

(. You may be able to produce this particular one, if you will give 
us one. 

Mr. Reep — Produce all you want us to, I guess. 

The Witness — Well, I think a man by the name of Winslow down 
there will testify. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Let us have another one ? 

A. Aman named Murray. 

Q. Which Murray? 

A. James. 
Q. Yes. 
A. A man named Rochefort. 
QY. What is his name? 
A. Nicholas. 


@. Yes. 
A. Peter Hencher. 
qd. Yes. 


Q al Daniel McDonald, John S. Robertson, George F. Phillips, P. O. 
Sullen. 

Mr. Curtis. — Do you want the names of some of the women, Mr. 
Brandeis ? 

The Witness. — Tim Cadigan. 

@. (By Mr. BRANpers.) Well, now, are these men whose names 
you have given us among the old or among the young men down there ? 

A. Most of them old men, one or two young men. 

Q. ‘That is, the old men you deem to be favorable to you, do you? 

A. Well, it depends entirely on what you consider favorable. 

@. Well, do you consider; Frank Palmer responsible and trust- 
worthy ? 

A, ‘Toa certain extent; yes. 
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Q. And his statements to be relied upon by the visitors ? 

A. Depending entirely upon what he was testifying to. 

Q. Well, if he was testifying against you you would consider his 
testimony reliable ? 

A. Depends entirely on what he was testifying to, whether he was 
testifying against me or for me. It would depend on what he was 
testifying to. 

Q. Now, upon what subject should you consider his testimony 
valuable ? 

A. Well, if he testified in regard to the hospital I shouldn’t consider 
it of any value. 

Q. Supposing he testified in regard to the institution, whether he had 
enough to eat or not P 

A. Well, it would depend entirely on circumstances. He might say 
that he didn’t get enough to eat, and you and I might think that he got 
more than an ordinary 1 man ought to have. That is one of the ereat 
sources of trouble down there, ‘the amount which they think they ought 
to have to eat. 

Q. Well, you admit, then, that there is general trouble down there, 
general complaint, however well founded it may be ? 

A. No, I don’t admit that there is general complaint. 

@. You do not? 

oA INO: 

I thought you said their was ? 

I said that is one of our sources of trouble down there. 

Well, you put an adjective before ‘‘ sources of trouble” down 
there when you used the term before. 

A. Did I say ‘“ great trouble ”? 

Cae Ga: 

A. Well, it is one of the sources, not of trouble especially, but they 
do make a ood many complaints sometimes. I have known a man to 
eat a quart t and a half of boiled rice and then say he was stinted on rice. 
I thought he had a quite enough. 

c, ‘Well, you admit, then, that complaint in regard to the quantity 
of food has not been rare ? 

A. Well, Il should say that it was not rare. 

@. Well, it began very early in your administration, didn’t it? 

A. Well, my impression is that it began early in my administration, 
and as a sort of a relic from the old administr ation, and has been con- 
tinued. 

Q. As a matter of fact you do know that it began early, don’t you, — 
whether it is a relic or not you don’t know anything about? 

A. Well, I should judge from my experience that it was a relic. 

Y. Well, do you know anything about its being a relic? 

A. Only what they tell me. They tell me they get more than they 
did before. That is all. 

. Q@. Will you tell me whether you remember hearing anything about 
this : 


OKO 


RarinsForD Isianp, April 24, 1893. 


Dear Mrs. Lincotn: Pardon me for again annoying you. I have 
received positive information from both ‘“ officials”? and inmates at Long 
Island that neither are getting enough to eat. Report has it that the inmates 
are positively ‘‘ starved.” There are six more ‘‘ officials” to be fed on Long 
_ Island to-day than before the ‘‘ transfer ” March 20, and yet the subsistence 
has heen reduced. 

- The subsistence for the inmates was reduced at the time the male inmates 
went out, but there has been very little extra ordered since the 170 odd men 
were transferred from here — that is from Rainsford Island. 

If you can get a chance to visit Long Island I will tell you confidentially 
that if you speak to Mr. McCaffrey, deputy; Mr. Morphy, steward; Mrs. 
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Dacey, infirmary matron; Miss O’Brien, hospital nurse, and others, you will 
learn of the truth of what I write. 

It is a positive shame to make a record of economy at the expense of ill- 
feeding inmates of a pauper’s home. 

Three of the matrons appointed by the new superintendent for duty at 
Long Island have resigned within the last few days. This letter, like my 
others, you will please consider a personal one just at present. 

It appears every one at Long Island is afraid to take the initiative in mak- 
ing any complaint. Hence this letter. 

Respectfully yours, 
DanieEv S. HARKINS. 


Mr. Curtis. — I suppose you were under a pledge of secrecy in re- 
gard to that letter P 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, you see it is dated April 24, 1893, and the 
request was that it should be considered personal ‘* just at present.” 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, I suppose he has relieved you from that. 

Mr. Branpvers. — Well, I supposed by the terms of it I was relieved. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, that is what I wanted to know — whether it was 
the terms, or whether he told you you were relieved. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — ‘‘ You will please consider this a personal. one just 
at present.” 

Mr. Curtis. —I should think so when he wasn’t an officer at the 
island. 

Mr. Branpets. — April 24, 1893--that was a month and four days 
after Dr. Cogswell assumed control of the island. 

Mr. Resp. — Was that written from Rainsford Island or from Long 
Island ? 

Mr. BRANDEIs. — From Rainsford Island. 

Mr. Reep. — That was after Dr. Harkins left Long Island — probably 
applied to Mr. Galvin’s administration. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — ‘* City of Boston, Home for Paupers, Rainsford 
Island, Boston Harbor, April 24, 1893.” 

Mr. Reep. — Rainsford Island. 

Mr. BraANpeEIS. — ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Lincoln Pardon me for again, annoy- 
ing you. I have received positive information from both, officials’ 
and inmates at Long Island that neither are getting enough to eat,” and 
then follows the reference to Long Island. 

Mr. Curtis.— 1 should have thought that the officers themselves 
would complain instead of sending over to Dr. Harkins. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — This is the close: ‘‘ It appears every one at Long 
Island is afraid to take the initiative in making any complaint. Hence 
this letter.” 

The WitNEss. — Please read over again there what he says about 
the three new matrons engaged in the hospital. 

Mr. Branpeis.—‘* Three of the matrons appointed by the new 
superintendent for duty at Long Island have resigned within the last 
few days.” Now, Dr. Cogswell — 

Mr. Curtis. —I beg pardon. He asked him a question about that 
letter and then read the letter. Now let him answer what he has 
got to say about that. What has the witness got to say about the 

etter. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Let us hear what the question was. 

Mr. Curtis. — You asked him some question. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. ——- You are correct. 

Ald. Ler. — How about those matrons down there — is that so ? 

Mr. BraNnbeEIs. —I was going to ask to have the question put to 
him that remains unanswered in regard to this letter. 

The stenographer read the following: 

“@. Will you tell me whether you remember hearing anything 
about this?” —- (preceding the reading of the letter). 
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A. No, sir, nor anything of the kind. 

Well, you did hear almost immediately after that some com- 
plaints, didn’t you? 

‘A. No. 

Q. Didn’t you have some correspondence with Mrs. Lincoln in regard 
to it? 

A. Nottomy remembrance? I might have, but I don’t remember 
it. 

@. You don’t have any recollection of it? 

Aas, NO; 

@. Perhaps I will refresh your recollection a little later ? 

A.» Well, I don’t say that I didn’t, you know. I merely say I don’t 
remember it. I had some correspondence with Mrs. Lincoln and I 
wouldn’t say what it was about. 

@. Or when it was ? 

A. No, nor when it was? 

Q. Now, Dr. Cogswell, you said Mr. McCaffrey was prejudiced 
against you ? 

°A Oh, I will say this, that when he talked about three matrons 
being engaged and resigned immediately he is talking about something 
which did not occur, because I didn’t engage any three extra matrons 
for the hospital. And those that were in the hospital when I went there 
and those that came afterwards stayed for a good many months. 

Q. Well, Dr. Cogswell, you said that Mr. McCaffrey was am ejudiced 
against you, didn’t you ? 

“4. It seemed evident that he was. 

Q. Why should he have been prejudiced against you? 

A. Well, the first thing that I remember of that I didn’t agree with 
him in was that he wanted me to let him bring his wife and children 
down there to live. 

iY 68; 

A. And I didn’t approve of it. Then he came down there with the 
impression that he was going to be superintendent of Rainsford Island 
in a few weeks’ time. 

@. Yes. 

A. I think he had an idea that I didn’t assist him in that quite to the 
extent of my ability, although I wouldn’t say as to that. That is only 
an impression. 

Q. Then the only reason that you think of, that you wish to state 
why he should have been prejudiced against you was that you didn’t 
consent that he should bring his wife and family down there. Is that 
all ? 

ay No. 

@. What else? 

A. I didn’t use to agree with Mr. McCaffrey in a great many things. 

@. You mean in regard to the administration of the island ? 

A. Yes. I used to correct him once in a while, and I have noticed 
this down there, that immediately you correct a man he thinks that your 
usefulness has passed and that you are no good. 

Q. Well, that is a peculiarity of Long Island, is it? 

WA. No, I don’t think it is. 

@. Itis a general peculiarity among mankind ? 

A. Among a certain class of men; yes. I don’t think it would be 
among men as intelligent as you are, certainly, because if anybody had 
occasion to correct you you wouldn’t think they were your mortal enemy 
for life or you wouldn’t want to put the knife into them if you gota 
chance. 

Q. Now, Dr, Cogswell, what evidence did Mr. McCaffrey give during 
the time he was down there of prejudice against you? 

A. Well, when he was down there I don’t know that he gave any, 
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excepting that, as I say, he told Dr. Dever this thing that I know was 
untrue, and I don’t know what he might have said to others. 

Q. Well, you say he said it to Dr. Dever. When did you find out 
that he said it to Dr. Dever? 

A. Oh, some time last spring — this last spring. 

@. You had avery high opinion of Mr. McCaffrey, didn’t you? 

A. I did at one time; yes. 

@. Well, you did up to the time that he began to testify against you, 
didn’t you? 

. No, I did not. 

When did you cease to have a good opinion of Mr. McCaffrey ? 
About a week after he left the island. 

A week afterwards? 

Yes, sir. 

How did you come to change your opinion ? 

. Well, I asked Dr. Heath why he didn’t thank me for the vegeta- 
bles I had been sending him all summer long and he said, ‘‘I haven’t 
received any vegetables.” I said, ‘‘I have been sending them to you 
all summer,” and he said, ‘* I didn’t get them.” —‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘ you 
had better look and see whether you did or not,” and he did and he 
found out that he hadn’t and Mr. McCaffrey had been sending boxes of 
our choicest vegetables up town with the understanding that they were 
to goto Dr. Heath. I found out afterwards from an expressman and 
from the men on the boat that they went to his own home. 

That is the reason that made you change your opinion ? 

I changed my opinion after hearing that. 

Who was the expressman from whom you found that out, doctor? 
The man that used to deliver the goods. 

What is his name ? 

I don’t know what his name is. I got that through Dr. Heath. 
Who is the man on the boat to whom you have referred ? 

Collins, the mate, to whom he used to deliver the goods. 

Dr. Heath said he hadn’t received any vegetables ? 

Said he received one box in the middle of the summer. 

How many did you send ? 

I sent one nearly every Saturday. 

That is what induced you to change your opinion, is it ? 

That is one of the things; yes, sir. 

Anything else ? 

- Yes. I heard that he used to have one of the nurses in his room 
until twelve or one o’clock in the morning. 

Q. Whom did you hear that from ? 

A. I heard that from one of the matrons down there. 

@. Whom did you hear that from ? 

A. I heard it from Mrs. Whitney. . 

Q. Is that the drunken woman that Mr. McCaffrey testified about as. 
being drunk? 

A. Yes, she was the 

@. When did she say that about Mr. McCaffrey — after he had testi- 
fied against her here ? 

A. No, I think it was before, because at the time he testified — I was 
going to say that she wasn’t there at the time he testified and I don’t 
think he was. It was before he testified here that she told me that — 
and then, too, simply because a person has drank eight or ten years be- 
fore it does not militate against their telling the truth. 

Q. Well, who was the nurse that this woman said he had in his 
room ? 

A. I don’t think I am called upon to state that. 

@. Ithink you are. 

A. She isn’t there now. I shouldn’t say. 
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Q. I think you should, as long as you have made a statement here 
letting that part of it out ? 

A. I don’t think the committee would ask for anything of that kind. 

Mr. Curtis. — What purpose will it serve ? 

Mr. BraAnpets. — It will serve this purpose — to show that this wit- 
ness comes and makes statements that are not true, and whenever we 
begin following them up you say, ‘‘ Stop.” 

Mr. Rrep. — That is your opinion. 

Mr. BrRanpeEIs. — It is my opinion, of course. 

Mr. REeEpD. — You are entitled to it. 

Mr. Curtis. — He has given the name of the informant, and what 
purpose would the giving of the name of the woman serve except to 
gratify idle cur iosity § ? He has stated the name of his informant. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. —And I propose to know in regard to this story he 
has stated. 

Mr. Curtis. — All you have to do is to get Mrs. Whitney here. 

Mr. Branpers. —I shouldn’t trust Mrs. Witney, from what has been 
testified to about her. I would like the witness to answer this question. 

Mr. Curtis. —I object to dragging this in. I think the name of the 
woman should not be stated here. 

The CuarrMan, — The Chair rules that the question may be answered. 
The Witness. — Mrs. Dacey. 

. (By Mr. Branpets.) And you have retained her as nurse ? 

I have not. 

When did she leave ? 

She left two or three months before I heard this statement. 
Where is she now? 

She is at Rainsford Island as a matron there. 

Well, now, don’t you know, Dr. Cogswell, that Mr. McCaffrey 
never said a word against you to any one outside of the institution until 
Father McAvoy requested him to do as a matter of religion and of 
humanity ? 

A. I don’t know anything about it, sir. 

Q. Do you doubt the statement that has been made ? 

A. By whom? 

Q. By Mr. McCaffrey to that effect ? 

A. Icertainly do. 

Q. Do you doubt the statement that has been made by Mrs. Lincoln, 
that he never said anything to her in regard to the management of the 
institution until he come in pursuance of Father MeAvoy’s letter P 

Mr. Curtis. — Just a moment — Mrs. Lincoln did not testify to that. 
I think you will find that Mrs. Evans testified something about that. 

(By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Do you doubt the statement of Mrs. Evans 
that Mr. McCaffrey did not come to her and did not make any complaints 
to the Board of Visitors ? 

A. I donot. . 

Q. Well, what reason have you to believe, then, that Mr. McCaffrey 
made a statement to anybody until Father McAvoy wrote that letter in 
which he emce with him to go and use his influence in the cause of 
humanity ? 

A. Ifhe hadn't talked with some one outside the institution Father 
McAvoy wouldn’t have known anything about it. 

Wouldn’t he? 

No. 

Isn’t Father McAvoy connected with the institution ? 

No, sir. 

Hasn’t he an official position which brings him there ? 

Not that I know of. 

Isn’t it a part of his duty in connection with the public institu- 
tions to go regularly there, or wasn’t it then? 
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A. Well, he didn’t hold any official position under the City Govern- 
ment. 

Q. Well, isn’t it a fact that he was officially connected, whether he 
was paid by the City Government or not? I don’t suppose Father 
McAvoy was paid by the city of Boston for ministering to the — . 

A. i told you exactly what Father McAvoy did, that is all sone 

Q. You said that Mr. McCaffrey was prejudiced against you and I 
have asked you whether it is not a fact that, so far as you know and so 
far as you believe, McCaffrey never said one word against you to any- 
one outside of those connected with the institution until in pursuance of 
that letter of Father McAvoy’s he went to Mrs. Lincoln ? 

A. I never heard about it. 

Have you ever heard of his saying a word to anybody outside of 
that until Father McAvoy directed him in the cause of humanity to do 
it ? 

A. No; I shouldn’t be likely to. 

Q. Well, why should you say, then, that he was prejudiced in mak- 
ing complaints against you, when he made no complaint while he was 
there or after he left until Father McAvoy told him he begged, him to do 
it? 

A. Because he didn’t tell the truth. 

Q. ‘That is, you think he is prejudiced, or want these gentlemen 
believe he is prejudiced, because he has testified against you ? 

A. No, because he didn’t tell the truth. I don’t care about his tes- 
tifying for or against me if he told the the truth in what he said. If he 
told the truth he wouldn’t have said much against me. 

Q. Well, the only evidence of prejudice you find, then, is in (the 
charges which he makes here ? 

A. No. That wasn’t what I said. : 

Q. You said there was no evidence outside of prejudice — * 

Mr. Curtis. — There was enough appeared when he was on the stand 
here to show that he wasn’t telling the truth. 

Mr. BranvDeEIs. — Is counsel arguing here ? 

Mr. Curtis. — No, but you have been doing so all the evening, and 
I thought I would take a hand at it. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — We seem to get arguments from witnesses as well 
as from counsel on your side. 

The Witness. — How was it on yours? 

(). (By Mr. Branpets.) Well, I say you know of no facts indicat- 
ing prejudice on Mr. McCaffrey’s part other than the testimony which 
he has given here? . 

A. That is all that I know of. That was enough. 

Q. Didn’t Mrs. Evans ask you about McCaffrey, whether McCaffrey 
was reliable and trustworthy ? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Don’t you remember a conversation she had in which she ex- 
pressly asked you about him ? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q@. Don’t you remember the day that Mrs. Evans saw you in your 
parlor when you were ill, that she asked you that question? 

A. No, sir; I don’t remember anything about it. If she says, if 
Mrs. Evans says, that I told I thought Mr. McCaffrey was worthy of 
belief, upon her asking me about it, I don’t doubt but what I did. I 
had no reason at that time to think that Mr. McCaffrey under ordinary 
circumstances was not worthy of belief. But after hearing him testify 
here under oath, and knowing what I do know, I know that he is not. 

I can’t be responsible for what others know, but I know. 

Q. That is, you had a high opinion of McCaffrey’s responsibility and 
trustworthiness until he testified against you? 

A. No, not high opinion, but 1 thought, as I say, that he was ordi- 
narily worthy of belief. 
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Q. Well, you gave hima very good recommendation when he was 

fone to be police officer or wanted to be police officer of the city of 
oston, didn’t you P 

A. Icertainly did; yes, sir. 

Q. And it was partly upon your /recommendation that he was ap- 
pointed to that important office ? 

A. I don’t doubt but what it was. 

@. Yes, and he had reason to be thankful to you for the way you had 
helped him ? 

A. He ought to have been. 

@. And he testified that he was, didn’t he ? 

A. Well, that was about as comical a thing as there was in his whole 
testimony, after listening to him here for two or three days. 

Q. But didn’t he, as a matter of fact, testify that he had always con- 
sidered you as a friend and that he was indebted to you for the recom- 
mendation which you had given him to the Police Commissioners, and 
that he testified as he did because he felt that friendship here should not 
control, and that he owed a duty to humanity to do as Father McAvoy 
had directed him to ? 

A. That is what he said. 

Q. Yes. Well, now, Dr. Cogswell, you have stated in your argu- 
ment that you did not direct any part of it to certain pages of what you 
called the opening argument of counsel. Do you remember in that 
opening argument what were considered and stated to be the main, the 
important grounds of charges and complaints against the management 
of Long Island ? 

A. Well, Mr. Brandeis, I haven’t read that since last June and I 
don’t. 

Q. Well, but your answer undertakes, or your argument undertakes, 
to answer certain charges, and are you of opinion that it answers fully 
all of the important charges, as you call them, in the opening argu- 
ment? 

A. Well, I thought that in so far as they referred to me that I fairly 
covered the ground. 

Q. Well, what part of those arguments do not refer to you? 

Mr. Reep. — You mean, Brother Brandeis, the arguments which were 
supported by evidence, I presume. He referred in a general way to 
those not supported by evidence. 

The Witness. —I should have to have the argument before me in 
order to point out what I didn’t think referred to me. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIs.) I will submit it to you in a few moments. 
You stated, as I understand it, that the management of Long Island by 
you has not been changed in any material respect pending the investi- 
gation or practically since January last. Is that a fact? 

A. I don’t have any recollection of saying any such thing. 

@. Well, has it been ? 

A. It has, certainly. 

Q. Well, in what material respect has the management been 
changed ? 

A. Why, [appointed a first assistant physician in the hospital over 
Dr.-Parker and Dr. Leach, and I assumed the active practice in the hos- 
pital myself. 

@. Yes; what else? 

A. That is all that I — well, what you might call a new departure 
was in the employment of a chief nurse in the hospital. 

When was that ? 

That was this fall; I think in September. 

Yes, you put in a head nurse there. Who was that? 
Mrs. Kinney. 

How did you happen to put her in? 
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A. We put her in because we thought that we were going to enlarge 
the hospital, and we thought that it might be a good idea to get a start 
in the direction that we had hoped to carry out. 

Q. Well, at whose suggestion was she put in? 

A. She was put in at the suggestion of Dr. Jenks. 

Q. Is that the only person who suggested her? — 

A. Well, he was the first person that suggested it, and I think I may 
say that she was — 

Q. Well, you say the first person; what other persons made the sug- 
gestion ? Gh 

A. Well, I wouldn’t want to say. My impression is, I know, that 
the direct authority to engage a first assistant over Dr. Leach and Dr. 
Parker came from His Honor the Mayor. But whether he suggested the 
head nurse or not I am not prepared to say. I know, though, that Dr. 
Jenks told me to look out for a head nurse before His Honor suggested 
the assistant physician. He might have suggested the head nurse at the 
time that he suggested the new assistant, but I — 

Q. You had a visit from some distinguished personages, didn’t you 
just before Mrs. Kinney was appointed? 

Ald. LEE.— When was this? . 

Mr. Branpets. — This fall — last August you had a visit from some 
distinguished personages, didn’t you ? 

Yes, we did. 

Q. Who are they? 

A. His Honor the Mayor, Dr. Jenks, Dr. Rowe, Dr. Putnam, and I 
don’t remember who the others were. 

Q. Yes, and at whose suggestion was Mrs. Kinney selected for that 
important position ? 


A. Mine. 
Q. Did you know her ? 
A. No 


@. Well, how did you happen to select her from the large number 
of women in Massachusetts ? 

A. I selected her. I went to one or two people to know if they 
knew of any one whom they thought was fitted for the place, and Dr. 
Rowe told me that Mrs. Kinney had come to him and. begged him to 
get her something to do if'he could, that she was going to lecture 
before the Emergency and Hygiene Association in the fall and that she 
wanted to get something do between that time and the fall, and he 
thought that she was a very good person for the place, He recom- 
mended her and on his recommendation and after talking with her once 
or twice — twice, I believe —I engaged her. 

(). And she remained how long ? 

She remained until the first of November. 

She had an important position ? 

Yes. 

And an important salary as compared with other nurses ? 

Yes, she did. . 

- Far more than anybody was paid at the hospital besides — more 
than twice ? 

A. She did, because it was a very responsible position. We ex- 
pected a good deal from her and we thought she was worth it. 
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And the same important salary ? 
She has. 


Q. And she stayed until when ? 

A. The first of November. 

Q. Who took her place then? 

A. Miss Elizabeth McPhail. 

Q. Has she the same important position ? . 
al. She has. 

Q. 

A, 
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Just the same as Mrs Kinney had ? 

She has. 

What is that? ~ 

Seven hundred dollars a year. 

Well, now, Dr. Cogswell, besides these two changes—the ap- 
poin tment of an assistant physician and the appointment of a head 
nurse — by the way, Mrs. Kinney and Miss McPhail are both trained 
nurses, aren’t they ? 

A. Both graduates from the school --- 

'@. In the Massachusetts General Hospital ? 

A. Yes, sir; and Miss McPhail, also, graduated from the Boston 
Lying-in. 

Q. Now, besides those changes which you have made pending this 
investigation, what others have you made? ‘Those are both improve- 
ments, | suppose, you consider ? 

A. I considered themas such or I shouldn't have recommended them. 

@. Now, what other improvements have you made—I mean not 
only in the hospital but generally, the hospital and institution, making 
it a general question ? 

A. Well-- 

Q. If you would like to look at your argument for the purpose of 
refreshing your recollection, you are at libert ty to do so. 

PS iia remember, in my argument, as you call it, I didn’t say we 
made any improvements. 

Q. Well, I didn’t know but some of the statements thats might re- 
fresh your recollection. 

aie Nv: . 

Q. Now, is there any other improvement you made besides the 
phy.sician and having at the head a trained nurse? 

A Ihave got a storekeeper in addition to the receiving officer. At 
the time I went there the receiving officer was the storekeeper. 

Who was the receiving officer ? 

Mr. Smith. 

Well, who was after Smith left ? 

Well, a man—lI think his name was Canfield. 

He was an inmate, wasn’t he ? 

Oh, no; he was a officer at Deer Island. 

Well, he is there still, is he? 

No, I let him go and another man by the name of Griffin, and I 
let him go and I got aman by the name of Davidson and he is with us 
stil 

Q. Well, now, this Davidson —in what sense is he an improvement 
over what Canfield and Griffin were ? 

A. Well, I consider him a great improvement. 

. That is, he was a better man? 

As Yes: 

@. Is that the only sense in which you think he is an improvement? 

A. Well, as I say, the receiving officer was the storekeeper. Now, 
I have a receiving officer and stor ekeeper and they are both able to do 
the duties better than one man could attend to them both. 

Well, then, you have Davidson as storekeeper, do you? 

Yes,,sir. 

And who is the receiving ofticer ? 

A man by the name of Bedell. 

How long has he been there ? 

Since last February or April, I think, or March. 
Whom did he succeed ? 

Well, he was promoted from night watchman to succeed David- 
son, and Davidson was put in from receiving officer to storekeeper. I 
pone he showed greater talent in that line than he did for receiving 
officer 
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Q. That is, the improvement there in putting in another man as 
storekeeper and dividing the duties of the two officers ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, what other improvements have you made pending this in- 
vestigation, or have been made down there ? 

A. Well, we have got our reservoir pretty nearly completed. 

Q. Yes. That is a great improvement, isn’t it? 

A. Iconsider it a very great improvement. 

Q. And that will supply you with water at all times, won’t it? 

A. Well, it will hold about two months’ supply, probably. 

Q. And there was never more than two months’ break in your water 
main, was there ? 

A. Well, I think not much over two months, anyway, if there was 
that. 

So that it practically. insures against a recurrence of all the evils. 

which resulted from a lack of water ? 

A. That is what we hope. 

. Yes, and believe, too, don’t you? 

Ay Yes; 1 do. 

Q. Well, now, what other improvement has been made ? 

A. Well, I don’t know of any just at present. 

@. Any other improvements since this investigation ? 


A. Oh, yes, got a telephone. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Well, you remember, Dr. Cogswell, that 
Mr. Egan, the district chief of the Fire Department, made a report on 
the lack of fire appliances down at Long Island. Has there been any 
improvement in that respect? 

A. Well, I am not exactly sure as to the date of that, whether it was 
before or after this investigation, but since the first of last January we 
have had stand-pipes put in the institution building. 

Yes — anything else been done besides the stand-pipes ? 

We got two extension ladders on his reeommendation. 

Yes — and got some fire-extinguishers, didn’t you? 

Yes, those were bought on his recommendation. 

You got some hose? 

That was purchased before he came here. 

Some afterwards, too, wasn’t there ? 

Well, only what went to the standpipes, that is all. 

. Well, now, you have complied, or there has been a compliance 
either by you or by other authorities, with all the requirements which 
Mr. Egan believed were necessary for the safety of the institution ? 

i) I believe he recommended some red lights. We haven’t got 
those. 

Q. Everything but the red lights, have you? 

A. Ishould want to see Mr. Egan’s recommendations before I testi- 
fied in full as to that. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Is that steam-pipe connected now ? 

_ A. Oh, yes; that was connected at the time the stand-pipes were put 
in. 

Q. (By Mr. BrRaAnpets.) I will read from Mr. Egan’s recommenda- 
tions : } 

‘**T have inspected buildings on said island and found that the appli- 


ances for fire purposes were very limited, and would not be of any use 
in case of fire in said institutions.” 


Q. You remember that? 

A. Ido now; yes, sir. 

‘*T found ‘but one extinguisher and that would be, in my opinion, 
unfit for service if needed.” 

A. Well, there were two or three extinguishers there, but we have 
got eighteen new extinguishers on his recommendation. 


Okehohone 


Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Got a telephone down there? : 


. 


por 
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Q. Eighteen now, and they are fit for service now ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. So that that defect which he pointed out has been complied with. 
‘« There are 500 feet of inch rubber hose, and that is kept in store cel- 
lar, and if needed would be useless, as there is not a play-pipe on the 
island.” Has that defect which he pointed out been remedied ? 

If he says that he states what was not a fact. 

That is, was Egan prejudiced against you, too? 

Not in the slightest. 

Did he have any grudge against you ? 

Not in the slightest. 

. Well, is he also one of those unable to make proper investigation 
into facts P 

A. I wouldn’t sayas to that, but some of his statements there are not 
facts. If he says there were 500 feet of inch hose in the basement and 
no play-pipe on the island, he doesn’t state the facts. 

@. ‘* There are 500 feet of inch rubber hose, and that is kept in store 
cellar, and if needed would be useless, as there is not a play-pipe on the 
island.” 

Ald. LEE. — One inch? 

Mr. BranvEts. — Well, he says ‘‘ inch” — doesn’t say ‘‘ one inch,” 


SOLOW 


but I presume so. 


Mr. Rreep. —Is that in his report, Mr. Brandeis ? 

Mr. Branvets. — This is, ‘‘ Boston Fire Department, Headquarters, 
Dist. No. 1, February 7, 1894.” It is the letter on page 552. 

Mr. ReEEpv. — Well, he suggested later on in his testimony — qualified 
that by saying that he stated many things on information, not actual 
knowledge. I think he did. 

The Witness. — He did in his testimony here. 

Q@. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Well, was the rubber hose in the store 
cellar, where it would be useless if needed? Is that correct ? 

A. No, sir; it wasn’t. 

Q. Well, has that defect which he alleges there been remedied, or 
have you now still a lack of hose for the protection of the institution ? 

A. Well, he doosn’t say that we had a lack of hose there, does he ? 
When he was there, if I remember correctly, he says we had quite a lot 
of hose there. 7 

Q. The next sentence was, ‘‘ There are no fire buckets in any of the 
buildings.” Has that been remedied ? 

A. That was absolutely without any foundation in fact, for we had 
nearly sixty in the institution building alone, and had had ever since | 
have been there. 

Q. Then you think District Chief Egan doesn’t know his business, 
either. 

A. If he said that? 

@. Didn't he say it ? 

A. I don’t know. You are reading it. I don’t remember his re- 

ort. 
A . ‘There are no fire-buckets in any of the buildings.” 

A. Well, that isn’t so and wasn’t so. 

Q. Well, District Chief Egan says in addition, ‘‘ Nor are there a fire 
axe or rake.” Has that been remedied ? 

A. Well, we have got now fire axes and not rakes, but, fire-hooks. The 
fire axes that we had there at the time he said were not proper for fire 
axes, because they didn’t have a hook on them. We had the axes, but 
they were not according to his idea what they should be, so we got some 
more. 

Q. Well, now, is this statement correct: ‘‘ Located in engine-room 
is a smatl Blake steam-pump, with connection for hose in case of fire, 
and a large 5-inch Knowles pump which sits on a large granite block, 
but is of no use; reason, not being connected.” Is that correct ? 
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A. The large pump was not connected when he was there and the 
small pump was just as he says. 

Q. Yes. Weli, is this statement correct: ‘*There are two pony 
extinguishers in main building, but none in hospital buildings ?”’ 

A. That was correct; yes, sir. 

Q. And that has been remedied, hasn’t it ? 

A. It has; yes, sir. 

Q. And that in regard to the pump not being connected has been 
remedied, too, hasn't it. 

A. It has. 

Q. Well, in that respect you are protected now where you weren’t 
before ? 

A.” We are. eo \ 

Q. Then he says, in regard to the hospital building, ‘‘ Neither are 
there any fire buckets.” 

A. ‘There were not. 

There are now? 

There are. 

Well, that is an improvement that has been made, then? 

Yes, but these were made before this investigation began. 

Well, where were they made ? 

. They were made almost immediately after his report, about the 
first of March, the latter part of February — the fire buckets. 

Q. Well, this report of the Fire Commissioners was included in the 
visitors’ report, wasn’t it? 

ses, > 

Q. And it was made then in pursuance of the visitors’ report, you 
would say, not in pursuance of this investigation ? 

ees: 

Q. That is, these were done in pursuance of the visitors’ report. Is 
that it? 

a, iY 68, sir. . 

Q. Well, now, he says, ‘‘ In main building there are about 150 feet 
of half-inch rubber hose to connect to faucets in wash-rooms, the same 
being minus play-pipes.” Is that correct? 

A. Yes, sir; that was correct. F 

Q. And has that been corrected? Has that improvement been 
made? 

A. Yes, that improvement has been made. They hadn’t sent down 
the play-pipes at the time they sent the hose. The play-pipes came, I 
believe, the next day after he was there. 

Q. ‘* There is not an axe or rake on this island for fire service.” Was 
that correct ? 

A. According to his judgment; yes. What he considered a fire axe 
is an axe with a hook on the opposite end from the cutting end. We 
didn’t have any of those, but we did have other axes that we have used 
for fire purposes. 

(). Well, have you supplied the fire axes that Dist. Ezan recom- 
mended ? 

A. We have; yes. 

(. ‘Then he says ‘‘ There are seven or eight hundred inmates, male 
and female, on this island, and out of that number the officers might 
pick out enough men to have a fire drill once or twice a week, and by 
that means perfect themselves in the use of fire appliances, which would 


pate them in a position to direct, should a fire occur.” Has that been 
one? 


hOhOKS 


We have not organized any fire brigade as yet; no, sir. 
Have not done anything in that respect? 

We have had fire drills of the officers, but not the inmates. 
Yes, and you have posted up some fire rules since that time ? 


Oho 


a” chao ae 
em ., 
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A. My impression is that they were posted up before he was there. 
@. Don’t you know they were posted up quite a little later than 


vik No, sir; I do not. 
(@. Where are those rules printed ? 
A. At Deer Island. 
@. At whose request? 
Ax MIne: 
And when that printing was done at Deer Island what record was 
made of the fact? Is there any charge made at Long Island ? 

4s lL heres. . 

Q. I mean a charge for so much printing as if it had been done out- 
side ? 

A. Yes. I wouldn’t want to say as to the exact dates of those fire 
rules, because I don’t remember. 

Q. Sothatthere has been an improvement since the Board of Visitors 
called attention to the lack of fire appliances? There has been that im- 
provement in the fire appliances: iy 

A. There has. 

Q. That had been recommended, and there has been also an ample 
provision made for an ample supply of water? 

A, That was being made. That was started a long time before the 
visitors were appointed. 

Q. That was started several years ago, wasn’t it? 

A, No, sir; that was started.a year ago this last spring. That is, 
they made a little start on it. The active work was begun on it, I think, 
the 22d of August last year. 

Q. And the suggestion was made by the Commissioners quite a long 
time before that in their reports, wasn’t it, a year before? 

A. I don’t remember, sir. 

@. Well, now, what other improvements have been made since the 
Board of Visitors’ report or the commencement of this investigation ? 

A. I don’t remember now. Perhaps if you have them in mind and 
can suggests them I can tell you whether it was so. 

@. Any other improvements in the hospital ? 

A. Oh, yes; we are making improvements there all the time. 

@. Well, now, what? 

A. Well, as I say, this chief nurse was an improvement. 

@. Well, don’t repeat what we have been over; I mean additional to 
what you have testified to ? 

A. Well. I think our records, our clinical records, are better than 
when we first started them a year and a half ago. 

When did you make this improvement in your clinical records ? 
Well, we have been improving a little from time to time. 

Well, you have started some new record books, haven’t you? 
No, sir. 

Merely in the manner of keeping them? 

Merely in the manner of keeping them, that is all. 

Well, now, when did you make any marked improvement in the 
record ? 

A. Well,I think the greatest improvement was — well, of course, the 
greatest improvement was made when we began keeping them. But 
since we began to keep them, which as in June, 1893, I think the great- 
est improvement was made this summer some time or this fall. IT can- 
not give you the exact date. My impression is that it was anywhere 
from two to four months ago. 

Q: «Yes: Well,’ now, what other improvement, if any, has been 
made made ? 

A. Well, we have got some boxes down there to keep the dirty 
clothes in, which we didn’t have before. 


SOhOhOhO 
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Q. Where are those? 

A. Those are in the different closets or bath-rooms. 

Q. When did you get those? 

A. Soon after Mrs. Kinney came. That was one of her suggestions. 
Q. Yes. Before that you didn’t have any place at all for the dirty: 


clothes ? 

A. Notany recepticle. We hada place for them. They were kept 
in the closets, but not in any receptacle. 

Q. In the closets with what? What else was in the closets ? 

A. Well, in the bath-rooms. They weren’t really closets. 

Q. They were simply lying around in the bath-rooms ? 

A. No, they didn’t lie around any length of time, because they were 
taken away from there and taken to the laundry. / 

Q. Yes. Now, what else did you do in the way of improvements ? 

A. Since I have been there we have the diet cards and treatment 
cards. 

Q. What are diet cards ? 

A. Those are cards that are hung up at the foot of the bed on which 
is written the diet that the patient is to get. The treatment cards are 
the same. We also have dejection cards now. That we didn’t use to 
have. 

Q. What else? 

A. Then Mrs. Kinney introduced a system by which she could, as 
near as was possible, be absolutely sure that the patient got the medi- 
cine that was ordered to the mand that they got a baths when a bath 
was due. 

Q. Yes. When was that done — sometime since August ? 

A. ‘That was done since August. That was done since September, I 
think. 

@. Yes; what else? 

A. I think that since we got our chief nurse there is, perhaps, alittle 
more regularity in the way thatthe ward is set up. 

(. What do you mean by that? 

A. Well, instead of one patient having his towel at the head of his 
bed and another patient having his towel under his pillow, they are all 
hung on the head of the bed, and instead of one patients sitting with 
his rocking-chair, twisted one way and another another they are all set 
the same way and the tables the same way. 

(. That is, there is a certain order and discipline in the hospital ? 

A. Well, I don’t know as to the discipline and the order does not 
always remain, but there has been more of an attempt at it. 

Q. Well, what else, and what other improvement has been made 
since the Board of Visitors’ report of the commencement of the investi- 
gation ? 

A. Let me see —I don’t know as I— 

@. Remember anything. | 

A. Remember anything. 

Q@. Has there been any change of any kind in regard to the discipline 
of the institution, the hospital or institution either ? 

A. Well, I think it is nearer what it was before they came down 
there now. I think I have got it back pretty much where it was last 
year. 

‘ Q. Yes. That is, the institution is about as it was in December ? 

A. Well, that is, as far as discipline is concerned. 

Q. Has there been any change in the rules and regulations in respect 
to the institution ? 

A. Ves. 

@. In what respect ? 


A. There isa rule that forbids inmates going on certain portions of 
the island. 
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q@. Yes. 

A. Ithought I might as well get them into training for the time 
when the women came, so I have forbidden them from going on that 
portion of the island which will be reserved for the women. ‘That was 
done last spring. 

Q. Yes —any other change in regard to the discipline or regulation 
of the inmates of the institution ? 

A. Yes. I have introduced new bathing regulations. 

Q. What are they? 

A. JLissue tickets for baths and the bath ticket is good for a piece of 
tobacco, and if a man don’t take a bath he don’t get any tobacco. I 
have their names all down, and if they come in and take their bath 
without being sent for we give them a piece of tobacco, and if we have 
to send for them they don’t get any tobacco and still have to take the 
bath. 

Q. Well, do they get as many pieces of tobacco as they have bath 
tickets ? 

A. No, they don’t. 

Q@. Get only one a week, anyway ? 

A. One a week, anyway. 

Q. What other changes in the rules and regulations have you made 
down there? 

A. Oh, I have taken down the rules that were in the infirmary, 
which used to be the hospital, and hung them up over in the hospital 

roper. 

3 0. Well, what change in regulations is there in regard to the work 
of the pauper inmates ? . 

A. Idon’t remember of any. 

Q. That is, the matter of paupers’ working or not working i is just 
the same as it was a year ago? 

A. Inregard to what? 

QO.) Inre gard to compelling them to work ? 

A. Iean’t compel them to work now any more than I could when I 
first went there. 

Q. And you have never tried to compel them to work at any time, 
have you? 

A. Always have. 

Q. How have you undertaken to compel them ? 

A. Why, set them to work, and if they didn’t work I discharged 


Q. That is, discharged them from the island ? 

tue S810. 

@. And then they came back again ? 

A. Yes, and I always tried to save the same thing for them when 
they came back and put them right into it. 

Q. Yes, and then they made aseries of visits to the city and returned. 
Is that it? 

A. Yes, sir; that is about it. 

Q. Now, you believe in work, do you? 

A. I do; yes, sir. 

Q. Well, in my— what you call the opening of counsel, there were 
several pages devoted to this subject of compulsory labor. Do you 
recall that ? 

A. I don’t just now. 

@. You spoke of it in your argument? You spoke of it as the last 
four pages of the opening of counsel ? 

A. Yes, I read them over and I came to the conclusion that I 
couldn’t do anything about it, it didn’t have any reference to me, so I let 
it stand. 

Q. Now, in the description here we say: ‘‘ Now, what is the condi- 
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tion in the institution proper —the condition in that which should be a 


workhouse? The condition is absolute idleness and demoralization.” 
And then it goes on. That is the beginning of what you referred to as 
what does not concern you, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir; 1 presume so. 

Q. And all the references in there to labor, to compulsory labor and 
to classification of the inmates, is that which you say does not concern 
you, is it? 

. It is something over which I have no control. 
Q 


you ? 

A. It wasn’t for me to answer; no, sir. 

Q. As you understood it? 

A. As I understood it. 

. Now, you know, do you not, Dr. Cogswell, that in the opening I 
stated that those were the important evils, and that all other things re- 
ferred to by me were but incident to and the outgrowth of those great 
evils of lack of classification and lack of compulsory labor, do you not? 

A, That is my impression. 

Q. Yes; and that was reiterated by me, wasn’t it, a number of times 
—that the important thing you came here to complain of was an 
absence of system, an absence of intelligent treatment of the question ? 
Isn’t that a fact ? 

A. I think that is what you stated. . 

Q. And the lack of intelligence and the lack of system was evi- 
denced by an absence of classification, and particularly under that, an 
absence of compulsory labor for those who were able to work. ‘That 
was the statement, wasn’t it, in substance ? 

A. I think it was; yes. 

Q. Now, before you went to the island what experience had you 
had in dealing with paupers ? 

A. lLused to go over there occasionally some years before to relieve 
- the physician in charge. 

Q. That is, your connection with them was purely as a physician ? 

A. Asa physician ; yes. 

@. And had you made any study of the pauper question ? 

A. Thad for about a year. 

Q@. And inthe study of the pauper question what do you mean that 
you had considered ? 

A. Well, I had considered the pauper laws, the conditions govern- 
ing the paupers, and the extent to which pauperism was growing, and 
I had thought over what I should do if I could, and things in connection 
with that matter. 

Q. Well, you had read, I ‘suppose, books, reports, ete., on the 
subject, which had been issued from other institutions - - matters 
written on the subject ? 

A. Yes, sir, I had. 

Q. And you had come to the conclusion that classification and com- 
pulsory labor were among the important, the most important things in 
dealing with the subject of pauperism and pauper institutions ? 

A. Well, it seemed to me that compulsory labor for those who were 
able to labor would do away with a great many of the evils of pauperism 
in our institutions. 

D7ne 28, 

A. That is what seemed to me, and in regard to the making of 
pauperism — for those who, as you might say, hadn’t any business to be 
paupers, to make it as objectionable as possible for them. 

Q. That is, show them that they couldn’t escape work by becoming 
paupers ? 

A. By becoming paupers. 


Bi vue 


Well, you didn’t answer it because, as you state, it didn’t concern 
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Q. Yes, and you were convinced also from your study of the subject 
that in order to practically and properly deal with it it was necessary to 
investigate the specific cases and to determine to a certain extent the 
causes of the pauperism and the ability and the inclinations of the in- 
dividual, had you not ? 

A. Well, my idea was that each individual should be treated accord- 
ing to his own case. 

@. Yes, and in order to do that you would have to know his case 
I mean you would have to investigate each man separately, practically, 
before you could know how to treat him ? 

aed. CA. Bir. 

@. Well, in order to do that you would have to know something of 
his past, wouldn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, now, did you establish records which showed that ? 

A. Well, I undertook something of the kind myself at first when I 
went there and continued it for some time, but those are some of my 
own private memorandums. ‘They weren’t any official records, because 
I didn’t have any facilities for doing anything of the kind that I could 
depend upon. Ihave for my own knowledge and satisfaction thought 
I would see what I would find out about the individuals down there, as 
I found them, and so I questioned them to find out what they had been 
doing in their past life and what brought them to the poor-house, ac- 
cording to their own judgment. 

(. Well, did you undertake to verify that by inquiries outside from 
other institutions, charitable institutions in Boston ? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

@. It would have been of great value, wouldn’t it, in order to carry 
out your idea of individual treatment, to ascertain from outside sources 
the history of the individual patient to his connection with other institu- 
tions ? : 

A. Well, as far as I remember now, nineteen out of every twenty told 
practically the same story —that they had earned money at one time and 
squandered it through drink, and sometimes brought on by misfortune, 
and that had brought them down there, and about sixty per cent. of them 
had been to Deer Island. 

Q. Yes. Well, then, your investigation at that time convinced you 
that among the inmates of the institution there were some who were 
or had been criminals and there were some there who were there 
through misfortune and who were deserving in their condition, hadn’t 
it? 

eNOS) SITs 

And you were convinced also that according to the life which they 
had led they deserved and should receive different treatment, weren’t 
ou ? 

A. Well, only oases that had got to be old men, that is all. Aftera 
man gets to be an old man I[ think he deserves. good, kind treatment 
from the city up to a certain extent, even if he has been a little wayward 
in his early youth. But taking, as far as I could judge the moral char- 
acter of the inmates, the only difference between them was that the 
young men are able and the old men were willing, a large majority of 
them. There are a good many nice men down there for all that. 

(. Now, in the course of your investigation of the subject of pau- 
perism, you had occasion to read the visitors’ report of June 30, 1893, 
didn’t you ? 

A. Yes, airs TEdid: 

Q. And did you read it before you became superintendent at Long 
Island? 

A. I did and I read it after I got there. 

Q. And you read it again after you got there ? 
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As Yes, sir. 

Q). And perhaps have referred frequently to it since? Well, the 
first recommendation which they made in that report was that a record 
be kept stating as far as possible the facts known in regard to the 
character and history of each inmate, with a view to classification. 
Now, your study of the object convinced you that that was a wise recom- 
mendation, did it not? 

A. I think it was. 

Q. And you did undertake on your own account to keep such a 
record ? 

Q. Yes, sir; I did. 

A. Intended to. The second reccommendation they made was that 
the able bodied be made to work. ‘That, I understand you have already 
said that you indorse ? 

A. Thoroughly. 

Q. The third was that free passes be abolished except in special 
cases. Now, what do you say to that recommendation ? 

A. Well, from my experience down there and the present interpre- 
tation of the laws I do not agree with them. 

Q. What do you mean ? 

A. Ithink we might just as well issue passes as to have them come 
up on a discharge and come back in a day or two. 

Q. Now, supposing on the other hand, that the other interpretation 
of the law were adopted — that you had a right to compel them to work, 
and that they must abide by the regulations of the institution, would 
you then be in favor of abolishing free passes except in special cases P 

A. Icertainly should. 

@. And why would you be opposed to that ? 

A. Iwasn’t opposed to it. I think from my experience with them 
down there that they use the passes to come up town and get under the 
influence of liquor, and get battered and bruised, and then come down 
to recuperate. i 

Q. ‘Thatis just what the visitors said was the reason why they op- 
posed the granting of passes, wasn’t it P 

A. Ithink it was. Iam not quite certain. 

@ ‘Then you fully agree with the visitors, assuming also their inter- 
pretation of the law that you could compel work ? 

A. Yes, if — 

Q. Yes, I say, assuming their interpretation ? 

A. Ifthe laws were such that we could keep them. down there, and 
eee them to work, I should be greatly in favor of keeping them 
there. 

Q. Now, the fourth recommendation that they made was that com- 
plete separation of the sexes be secured. You are in favor of that, I 
suppose ? 

A. Certainly. I think that as far as we have been able to do it that 
has been done. 

Q@. Well, and their recommendation fully meets with your ap- 
proval ? if 

A. Why, certainly. I never heard anybody that would recommend 
anything else. 

Q. Now, the fifth recommendation was that printed rules be hung 
up in the institution. That you believe to be a wise regulation ? 

A. Ido. Thatis a very good recommendation, but I don’t think it 
is absolutely necessary. 

Q. Well, you would approve of it as a recommendation ? 

A. Yes, I would. 

Q. Their next was that stores be given out only by paid officials. 
You have adopted that course yourself, and I assume, therefore, that 
you approve of that recommendation. 
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Well, that was done when I went there. 

They had already done it in pursuance of this reconmmendation ? 
Yes, sir; I believe so. 

And you approve of that? 

I do. : 

‘Then the seventh recommendation was that more personal neat- 
ness be enforced. Of course the remark refers to what you may not 
know about what occurred before, but you believe in enforcing per- 
sonal neatness ? 

A. I believe in making them be as neat and clean as you ean, and 
there is another point. If you had some means of disciplining them you 
could make them keep themselves clean. 

Y. And the eighth recommendation was that tobacco, if given at all, 
should be given as a privilege. You agree to that ? 

Q. Well, yes; 1 think that tobacco should be given as a privilege and 
not as a right. 

Q. Yes. ‘Thenin those eight recommendations, assuming the law 
as the Commissioners do, you fully agree with them in every one — [ 
mean the visitors ? 

A. Yes, I should. 

Q. Well, now, doctor, when you assumed this position, what instruc- 
tions did the Commissioners give you in regard to the conduct of the 
institution ? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Y. Was the subject of classification discussed by you with the Com- 
Missivoners ? : 

A. My impression —I couldn’t tell you when these conversations, 
Mr. Brandeis, took place, but we have talked over a great many times 
the subject of classification and also the subject of compulsory labor. 

. Yes, sir. Now, how long ago did you first discuss with them 
the subject of classification and compulsory labor ? 

A. Oh, last year sometime was the first time. [should think like 
enough it was, might have been before I went down there at all. 

Q. That is, you discussed it first early, did you? 

Ae eS: SF. 

@. Yes, and when that discussion took place was any reference 
made to the recommendation of the visitors ? 

A. I couldn’t say as to that, for I don’t remember. 

Q. Was any reference made to the fact that Mrs. Lincoln had urged 
it back as far as 1889, 1890, or 1891? 

A. No, lam very sure there was not. I don’t think Mrs. Lincoin’s 
name ever appeared in the conversation. 

Q. Well, did the Commissioners agree with you that classification 
would be desirable ? 

A. Toacertain extent; yes, sir. 

Q. Well, to what extent did they agree ? 

A, Weill, separating the able-bodied and those that were able to 
work from those that weren’t able to work. 

Q. Well, didthe Commissioners agree with you as to the desirability 
of keeping a record of the individuals, and ascertaining facts with a view 
to classification ? 

A. We never had any conversation on that subject at all. 

Q. You stated a little while ago that you didn’t keep up your records 
or complete your records in respect because you had no facilities for 
doing it. Did you ever suggest to the Commissioners the desirability 
of providing such facilities ? 

A. I don’t think I stated anything of that kind, Mr. Brandeis. IL 
said that I didn’t communicate with any other institutions. 

Q. Yes. 

A. But I gave up the keeping of records because I was taken sick. 


ShORoe 
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(Y. And when was that? 

A. ‘That was about the first of last January. 

Q. Well, had you kept records continuously up to the first of 
January ? 

A. No, sir. The way I did was to take the cases that I thought 
were good cases and look them up. I didn’t do it as a routine prac- 
tice. 

Q. That is, you didn’t make a classification and attempt to investigate 
and keep a record of each case, but only of certain cases ? 

A. Only of certain cases, and those were picked out. 

Q. At random? 

A. Atrandom. 

Q. Did you ever communicate with the Commissioners in regard to 
the advisability of following out the first recommendation of the Board 
of Visitors, that a record be kept stating as far as possible the facts 
known in regard to the character and history of each inmate with a view 
to classification ? 


A. No, sir; I did not. ‘ 
(). That was never suggested by you? 
aN Oo SITs 


Q. Was anything of the sort ever suggested by them ? 

A. | think after that suggestion was made by the Board of Visitors 
that they have kept little fuller records down there, but whether that is 
so or not | wouldn’t want to say. Whether that was done before or 
after this report I don’t know. We have a new record book down there 
which goes back sometime before I went there—how long I don’t 
know. I never have looked at the exact date, which is considerably 
fuller than the old record book. It has nothing to do with a man’s 
character — more with his social standing. 

@. But the matter has never been discussed in any way between you 
and the Commission P 

A. ITonly know that I started in that line. When I went there I did 
start as a regular routine to find out whether or not the inmates had 
ever been in any institution or not before, which was something new, 
and if they had been in any institution whereabouts, what other institu- 
tions they had been in, and what for. That is a regular record since I 
have been there. 

Q. Well, you say this subject of keeping the record with a view to 
classification was never discussed or referred to between you and the 
Commissioners, so far as you can remember? 

A. Not as far as I can remember. 

(@. And you are quite sure that they never gave you any directions or 
suegestions in that respect ? 3 

Az Lam, 

@. Well, now, the second recommendation — that the able-bodied 
be made to work. You say that subject of work was a matter that was 
discussed between you and the Commissioners ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. Once, or more than once? 

I think we have discussed it several times. 

And the first time you think was early after your coming there ? 
Yes, sir. 

- Well, now, what directions did the Commissioners give you in 
that respect ? . 

A. Well, to make them work. : 

@. Well, did you suggest to them any punishment for refusing or 
any method of enforcing your directions that they should work? 

A. Well, as Il understood it from them, the Corporation Counsel had 
given an opinion that we couldn’t make them work. 

Q. When did they tell you that ? 


Qhone 
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A. That-was some time iast year. 

Q. Well, did they ever correct that statement ? — 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And that remains the law up to to-day, so far as you are con- 
cerned ? 


Aad SCS. SIL. 


_@. And they gave you directions, therefore, that you had no right to. 


enforce in any way. 

A. That I couldn’t punish them, but that if they didn’t work to dis- 
charge them. 

Q. But then, if you discharged them, that they had a right to come 
right back — wasn’t that so. 

A, ‘That was the practice ; yes, sir. 

Q. And that consequently your discharging them was merely giving 
them an opportunity to take a free ride to the city and an oppor tunity to 
get drunk there and then come back. Wasn’t that the fact ? 

A. It turned out so, sometimes. 

@. Yes, very fr equently, didn’t it ? And that is the reason you didn’t 
enforce the penalty more fr equently, more regularly, wasn’t it ? 

A. Well, I enforced it every time, whether they went up and got 
drunk or didn’t. If they wouldn't work I let them go. 

Q. And that you are still doing now? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. And there isn’t any change in regard to the condition of things ? 

A, Well, | made another rule that if a man is discharged for cause 
once and comes back he gets no tobacco. That is all I can do. 

(. Other than that there has been no change whatsoever ? 

“A; That is all. 

@. And the Commissioners haven’t in any way changed the direc- 
tions which they gave you in regard to work ? 

mee NO, BIT. 

Q. Did the Commissioners ever say that there had an opinion been 
given to them as to the right to compel work ? 

A. I can’t say as to ‘that, because I don’t remember. The only 
recollection I have, of course, of those interviews, is a general recollec- 
tion as to what took place, without any specific dates or any exact 
conversation. 

Q. But they have never ‘submitted to you a copy of any opinion at 
any time ? 


A. No, sir. All I have seen is what has appeared here in the testi- 


mony, I believe. I have seen that. 
Q. You mean that Mr. Reed read in his argument? 


A. No, there is an opinion of the Corporation Counsel, if I remember 


cor rectly, printed in the testimony of these hearings. 
Q. Yes. 
A. Which says, I believe, that you could punish them. 


Q. Weil, what is the date of that opinion in which the Corporation 


Counsel says you could punish them and could enforce your orders and 
regulations in regard to them ? 

A. You mean this last one ? 

Q: Yes. 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q@. Well, how long ago was it? 

A. Icouldn’t tell you i that, because I don’t remember. It was since 
this investigation began. 

Q. It was in May, was it? 

A. I don’t know ; since the investigation began. 

@. It was six months ago or more, wasn bit? 

A. Icouldn’t say as to that — my impression was three or four 
months ago. 
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Q. Now, have you ever seen or known that the Corporation Counsel 
has given an opinion directly to Dr. Jenks, as chairman of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Institutions, that you had full authority to enforce your 
regulations ? 

A. No, sir. I didn’t know that such was the case. 

Q. Well, has Dr. Jenks ever referred to the fact that he has received 
such an opinion ? 

A. I don’t think that he has. IJ don’t remember. 

Q. Now, see whether you have ever heard of this opinion : 


City oF Boston. 
OFFICE OF THE CORPORATION CounsEL, May 15, 1894. 
Tuomas L. Jenxs, Esq., Chairman of Commissioners of Public Jnstitutions : 


Dear Sir: I would reply to your questions contained in your letter of the 
7th inst. as foilows: 

By Chapter 111 of the Acts of the year 1826, approved March 5, 1827, the 
directors of the House of Industry in the city of Boston were to have and 
exercise all the powers and perform all the duties relative to paupers, and the 
binding out of children and other persons committed to said House of Indus- 
try for support, as the Overseers of the Poor of the several towns in this 
Commonwealth now have and exercise in relation to paupers, and the binding 
out of children and other persons under and by virtue of the several laws of 
this Commonwealth. I am of the opinion that under this statute the directors 
of the House of Industry in the city of Boston had all the powers relative to 
paupers under their charge that the Overseers of the Poor in the several 
towns of the Commonwealth then had, and that the power given to the direc- 
tors ot the House of Industry under said Act are now vested in the Commis- 
sioners of Public Institutions. It is necessary, therefore, to ascertain what 
were the powers of Overseers of the Poor in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, March 5, 1827. Section 21, of Chapter 33, of the Public Statutes, 
enacts that every person committed to a work-house shall, if able to work, be 
kept diligently employed in labor during the term of his commitment. If he 
is idle and does not perform such reasonable task as is assigned, or if he is 
stubborn or disorderly, he shall be punished according to the orders and reg- 
ulation established by the directors. This statute was originally passed in 
1788, and was in effect March, 1827. By Section 4 of Chapter 84 of the 
Public Statutes, the Overseers of the Poor have the same power and author- 
ity over persons placed under their care which directors or masters of work- 
houses have over the persons committed thereto. This statute was originally 
passed in 1828, but is substantially a reénactment of the statute passed by 
the province in the third year of George the Second. I am of opinion, there- 
fore, that in 1827, when the directors of the House of Industry in the city of 
Boston were given the same power as Overseers of the Poor over paupers 
placed under their care, Overseers of the Poor had the authority given to 
directors of work-houses by Section 21 of Chapter 33 of the Public Statutes. 

To return to your questions. My answer to the first question would be 
that the Commissioners of Public Institutions have a right to establish orders 
and regulations concerning the conduct of the paupers in the institutions 
enumerated in the question, and empower the superintendent by such regula- 
tions to punish the paupers who are idle or disobey such regulations. 


Has Dr. Jenks or have any of the Commissioners ever reported to 
you the fact that as early as May 15, 1894, they had that opinion from 
the Corporation Counsel ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Have they communicated to you in any way that they, and you 
under them, have power to punish those who disobey your directions 
in regard to labor ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think they have. 

@. Have they communicated in any way that you had any right to 
enforce regulations of any kind down at your institution ? : 
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A. I don’t think that they have. 
@. Have they reported to you that the Corporation Counsel, in 
answer to their inquiry, has told them this: 


I think the Commissioners of Public Institutions have authority under ex- 
isting laws to pass such rules and regulations concerning the almshouse at 
Long Island as would separate those able to work and those unable to work, 
and in that way a work-house department could be created? 


Has any such communication been made to you? 

A. No, sir; there has not. 

Q. And therefore during these more than six months since that 
opinion was given by the Corporation Counsel to the Commissioners, in 
which he set forth in the fullest way the powers of the Commissioners 
to enforce obedience, to create rules and regulations, and to make the 
men work, they have never even communicated that fact to you? 

A. Well, I suppose, perhaps, they had in mind his previous opinion. 

Q. Well, isn’t it a fact that he never gave Dr. Jenks any other opinion 
whatsoever on the subject ? 

A. Idon’t know, sir, [am sure. I had an impression that there was 
another one. 

Q. Well, itis a fact, however, that Dr. Jenks or any of the Commis- 
missioners have never even communicated to you the fact that they had 
power to enforce rules and regulations governing the people at Long 
Island by which this work which you deemed to be necessary, and which 
you told them that you deemed to be necessary, could be enforced ? 
That is a fact, is it not? 

A. They never did. 

Mr. REeEp. — Is that an opinion of 1694 ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Six. months ago. 

Mr. REED. — Is that an opinion given in answer to questions asked 
by the Commissioners at the request of somebody here during this hear- 
ing? 

Mr. BrRAnvDEtIs. — I don’t know. 

Mr. Rreep. — It is must be the same. 

' Mr. Branpets. — This is an opinion of May 15, 1894, addressed to 
‘Thos. L. Jenks, Esq., Chairman of Commissioners of Public Institu- 
tions.” 

Mr. REED. — Yes, that is it. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. —‘‘I would reply to your questions contained in 
your letter of the 7th inst. as follows,” — that is, the letter must have 
been written the 7th of May, and this is the opinion of Mr. Babson, the 
Corporation Counsel, of May 15. 

Mr. ReEp. — Yes, Lunderstand. That is the opinion given in response 
to an inquiry suggested here at this hearing after Mr. Hale testified. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Now, I was asking this witness whether, although 
he had repeatedly discussed with Dr. Jenks and the other Commissioners 
the importance of enforcing rules and regulations to compel work, 
whether in spite of that fact and in spite of the opinion of the Corpora- 
tion Counsel that the Commissioners possessed full power to do, that they 
had allowed six months to elapse without taking any step whatsoever 
towards even so far as communicating the existence of the power to the 
superintendent. 

Mr. Reep.— Why do you disregard the former opinion, where he 
said they didn’t have the power ? 

Mr. Branpeis. — He never gave any such opinion whatsoever to the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. REED. — You know better than that. It is in evidence here. 

Mr. BrRANveEIs. — He gave no informal opinion to Mr. Morison. 

Mr. REED. — No, it wasn’t informal. It was in writipg. 
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Mr. BRANDEIS. — Yes, but it was perfectly informal, and he has here 
set forth fully all his reasons and has corrected the hasty opinion he 
gave before. . 

Mr. REED. — You know that isn’t fair. He didn’t refer to his former 
opinion at all. He gave answer to questions, and the last opinion is in 
answer to questions, and you know it. The two opinions are entirely 
distinct, and you know it. 

Mr. Branperis.— This is the only opinion ever asked for by Mr. 
Jenks and the only opinion that Dr. Jenks ever had. 

Mr. Rreep. — Well, the other opinion is in evidence here. We had 
the original opinion and put it in evidence. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Let us see it. 

Mr. Reep. — Mr. Farmer put it in evidence. We haven’t it, as it has 
been put in evidence. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Was it given to Dr. Jenks ? 

Mr. ReEep. — It wasn’t given to Mr. Morison any more than to Dr. 
Jenks. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, the fact is, that Dr. Jenks has power to. do 
and does, whether he has power or not, everything he pleases, and he 
never does anything he doesn’t want to do. 

Mr. REED. — You know you are not fair. 

Mr. Branvers. — He didn’t have power to accept rocking-chairs, but 
he had power to get some and put them on the island last summer and 
he did it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Please go on with the witness. 

Mr. BranpeIs. — I don’t think the witness answered the last question, 
— and I will ask the stenographer to read it. 

(The stenographer read the last question.) 

A. lanswered that [ think, before, that they never have communi- 
cated to me that I had any power to punish inmates down there. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Orthat they had received from the Corpora- 
tion Counsel an opinion'to the effect that they had full power so to do ? » 

A. I don’t remember as to that. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Keep. — There is a copy of the other opinion here. It has been 
put in evidence. 

Mr. Branpets. — That is not addressed to Dr. Jenks. 

Mr. Reep.— No, addressed to Mr. Morison, the chairman of the 
Visiting committee. But Dr. Jenks and that committee acted together. 

Mr. BRaNbEtIs. — There isn’t any evidence of that- 

Mr. Reev. — Oh, yes, there is, the evidence in the book there. 

Nr. BRanpvEis.— Dr. Jenks didn’t even have interest enough to ask 
for an opinion from the Corporation Counsel until this investigation was 
brought about. 

Mr. REEbD. — That is not so. 

Mr. Branvets. — He had no interest in the matter of asking for an 
opinion on the subject of compelling them to work. That is just what 
we complain of. 

Mr. Reep. — That is not a fair statement in view of the testimony, 
and you know it. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Isn’t it a fact that Dr. Jenks has.been Commissioner 
since 1889 and that he never has asked until May 7, 1894, for an opinion 
— five years? 

Mr. Reep. — What is the date of that first opinion ? 

Mr. Branpers — That is April 30, 1892 — that is three years less 
eleven days after he was appointed Commissioner. 

Mr. Reep. — He had an opinion then? 

Mr. Branpets.— No, but Prank Morison was interested enough, the 
same as the Board of Commissioners have been since, to find out. 

Ald. Leg. — Was that opinion addressed to Mr. Morison ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes, in answer to a private inquiry. 
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Mr. BRANDEIS. — Yes, and three years after Dr. Jenks was appointed 
and after this visiting committee had been appointed, which committee 
considered that a very important subject. 

Mr. Ritey. — And you will notice in reading that that he says nothing 
about the laws under George the Second, either. 

Ald. Lee. — I noticed that. 

Mr. RiLtey. —I thought you would. 


(The hearing was adjourned at 10.01 o’clock P.M. to Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 4, at 4 o’clock P.M.) 
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FORTY-EIGHTH HEARING. 


TuEspDAY, December 4, 1894. 
The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock.P.M., Chairman HALLSTRAM 
presiding. 
CHARLES H. CoGSWwELL, M.D. — Continued. © 


The Witness. — Mr. Chairman, here are the milk requisitions that I 
referred to in my statement, that I wanted to put in to corroborate cer- 
tain facts that are mentioned there. 

(The requisitions referred to were placed in the custody of the clerk.) 

@. (By Mr. Branpers.) Dr. Cogswell, in your argument on page 
three, you say, speaking of the diet list, — not page three of the book, 
but page three of the type-written copy: ‘‘ This diet list, as they per- 
sist through ignorance in calling it, is not a diet list at all, never was 
intended for such, was never considered so by me, nor did I ever think 
it was by any one until I heard some of the witnesses before this com- 
mittee.” What did you mean to indicate by that suggestion that they 
persisted through ignorance in calling it a diet list ? 

A. Well, they called it a diet list. 

Q Well, and what did you mean to have the aldermen infer from 
that statement ? 

A. That they didn’t understand what it was intended for, and that no 
one had ever explained it to them. 

Q. They didn’t know anything about it — is that it P 

A. Notif they called it a diet list, they didn’t. 

Q. Well, and they didn’t have that knowledge which reasonable 
people ought to have before they say anything about it. Is that it? 

A. It had that appearance. 

Q@. Well, what would you say if it appeared that your own counsel, 
Mr. Curtis, introduced this particular thing at the first time he intro- 
duced it with that name and called it that? What would you think — 
that he doesn’t know anything about it? 

A. I should say that he had heard it called a diet list, assuming that 
he had it in mind, and said it without thinking. 

@. And that would be the only explanation ? 

A. That would. 

Q. Now, supposing you found it had never been introduced here 
until Mr. Curtis introduced it, and that then he ealled it a diet list —do 
you think he was guilty of that ignorance with which you charge these 
visitors, if your own counsel does not know what it is ? 

A. Ishould want to see where he said that first, before I made any 
remarks on the subject. 

@. Well, I will read you first his statement, and then ask you to ex- 
amine it. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, I will plead guilty of not knowing everything, 
of course, Mr. Brandeis, right off. 

Mr. Branpets. — Well, but the question of public institutions you 
certainly know something about. That is a subject that you have been 
looking into thoroughly, and we take it for granted that you do know 
something about such things. 

Mr. Curtis. — Because I might call it a wrong name is no excuse for 
the visitors. 
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Mr. Branpets. — Well, I think as you have spent some months look- 
ing up this case that you know a great deal about it, as you do about 
other cases upon which you prepare yourself, and [ am sure from read- 
ing your recent letter that you show you understand the case very full y- 
This is on page 90, when Exhibit D was introduced by Mr. Curtis on 
cross-examination, and he says: 


Now, you have seen the diet list at the hospital, Mrs. Lincoln? 

A. Yes. 

Is that it (handing paper to witness) ? 

A. I think it is. 

Mr. Curtis. —I would like to submit this to the committee, and to put it 
in as an exhibit. 

The Cuairman. — What is this? 

Mr. Curtis. — It is a diet list in use at the institutions. 


Now J ask you, Dr. Cogswell, to take this copy of the report, and to 
see whether this gross ignorance on Mr. Curtis’s part was the result of 
being misled by the witness, or whether it was a natural meaning which 
he put upon the document that appears in that report ? 

Mr. Curtis. —I hope the witness will not spare me, Mr. Brandeis, if 
it is my mistake. 

The Witness. —I don’t propose to. Well, all I can say on that sub- 
ject is this, that if Mr. Curtis called it a diet list he was just as ignorant 
of its uses as any of the Board of Visitors. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) What? 

A. Isay that all I can say on that score is this, that if Mr. Curtis 
called it a diet list, thinking it was a diet list, he was as ignorant of its 
uses as the Board of Visitors or any other witness. But then, possibly, 
he might have had some object in calling it a diet list. 

Q. What object do you think he might have had P 

A. Well, he might not have wanted to let them know what its uses 
were, to see if they knew of their own accord without being told. 

Y%. He had this subtle distinction in his own mind between diet list 
and diet order, do you think ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Now, would it have been at all up to Mr. Curtis’ level of intelli- 
gence to have had any such idea as that? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Well, hasn't this document been called a diet list always in con- 
versation with you? 

A. Never by me; no, sir. 

Q. Butin conversation with you by others who were not so well 
educated as you are? 

A. Not that I know of; no, sir. 

Q. You don’t remember the visitors speaking to you about the lists ? 

A. Well, we talked about them. 

Q. What did the visitors call them in speaking to you about them? 

A. I don’t remember, sir. 

Q. You don’t remember, then, that they called them diet lists, do 


‘A \ No, sir: Ido not. 

Q. Well, do you consider it a matter of any significance whether 
they are called diet lists or diet orders? 

A. Yes, sir; consider it of the greatest significance. 

Q. You didn’t explain it to Mr. Curtis, did you? 

A. I don’t know whether I did or did not. 

Q. When was Mr. Curtis retained in this case ? 

A. J don’t know. 
. Well, how long before these hearings had he been down at Long 
Island ? 
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Mr. REED. — About the same time you were, Mr. Brandeis. 

The Witness. —I think he came in the afternoon and you came in 
the morning. 

Mr. Curtis. — Some time in February, Mr. Brandeis. 

The Witness. — My impression is the latter part of February. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Was it? 

A. ‘That is my impression. ; 

Q. The papers gave it a little earlier. That is the time he was down 
there, was it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Yes; and when did the hearings begin? 

A. I think about the middle of March. 

Q. Well, then, you think that Mr. Curtis, when he said, ‘‘ This list, 
I believe, as a matter of fact, does not comprise all the special dishes, 
but it is the regular diet list of the hospital. It reads as follows” — 
and when he read_it to the committee, that he was giving an erroneous 
statement to the committee—do you—to the chairman and the alder- 
men ? 

A. Tf he called that the diet list of the hospital, he did. 

(Y. You did not correct him when he made that statement, did you? 

A. I don’t know that I did. I don’t think I did. 

Q. Well, you certainly didn’t. Don’t you know that? You did not 
correct him? 

No, sir; I did not. 

Well, you were present ? 

Yes, sir; I was. 

. And have been present at every hearing. Well, if Mr. Curtis 
made a misstatement, a statement that would mislead the committee — 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me. I don’t think the doctor has been pres- 
ent at every hearing, and if that is going in as evidence and is to be 
used as evidence hereafter, it had better be stopped right off now. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Haven’t you? 

AleeNO; SIE; 

Q. When weren’t you present ? 

A. I haven’t been present at any hearing since — 

@. You were present at every hearing on Long Island, weren’t you, 
at which I was present? 

A. Yes, sir; ] think I was. 
ey Certainly, and this was on Long Island and you were present 
then: 

A. Yes, sir; present then. 

@. Well, if this was a matter of any importance, why didn’t you 
correct Mr. Curtis and not let him mislead the committee by this erro- 
neous statement made in ignorance ? 

A. I thought when my turn came | was perfectly able to enlighten 
the committee myself. 

You had thought of it already at that time, hadn’t you? 

A. Ihad some idea of it; yes. 

A Q. You remember the circumstances then, when he ealled it a diet 
ist! 


eheob 


A. I certainly do, and I read it in his testimony when it was printed. 

@. But you didn’t see fit to call his attention to it—to the fact that 
your own counsel was making a misstatement to the aldermen ? 

A. He had made it. 

@. Well, but you had a chance to correct it immediately afterwards, 
didn’t you, after you had heard it? 

A. It wouldn’t have suited my purpose to have done so at that time. 

Q. So you allowed the aldermen to remain in ignorance of this im- 
portant fact for a period of eight months, seven or eight months ? 

Mr. Rreep. — Perhaps the aldermen knew better. You assume that 
they did not. 


? 
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Mr. BRANDEIS. — I don’t know why they should know better than Mr. 
Curtis. 

Mr. Proctor. — They seem to have survived it. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, there are only two of them left—three of 
them. 

Q. Now, Dr. Cogswell, you gave some testimony here in regard to 
three fires which there were before the visitors made their report —one 
fire in which the cottage, so-called, was burned down, one fire in the 
hospital, and one fire down at the wharf, down at the pier ? 

A. No, sir,—I didn’t testify as to the fire at the wharf, at the pier. 

@. Well, you remember that one, don’t you? 

ae ity G8. Sir, 

@. When was that? 

A. I don’t remember the exact day. It was after we began to con- 
struct the cellar for the new dormitory. I think it was in the spring 
sometime. 

Q. Yes. Well, it was sometime during the year before the visitors 
made their last report? 

A. No. I think it was after they made their report. 

Q. Yes, and before this investigation began, wasn’t it ? 

A. No, I think it was after this investigation began, but I wouldn’t 
want to swear as to that. 

@. Well, before these new fire appliances were introduced down 
there, wasn’t it? 

Yes, I think it was — that is, some of them, but not all. 

Now, how many fires have there been since that time ? 

Two. We have had two fires since. 

When was that ? 

The last fire we had was, I think, about the first of September. 

Yes. 

* And we had one previous to that, sometime, I think, in August, 
I am not sure as to that date. 

Hasn’t there been a third fire there — one other one? 

Not that I remember of just now. 

Well, how much damage was done in these two fires ? 

The fire in the barn? ‘There was practically no damage done at 
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The fire in what we call the blacksmith shop or store shed, that 
destroyed the roof of the building, and_some old blinds and doors that 
we had stored in it. 

Q. Well, how much damage ? 

A. Well, it is pretty hard to estimate the damage on that, because it 
was the old store shed, and the principalarticles that were destroyed 
were blinds and doors that had come off the old hotel that was there 
when the new institution was erected, and the building itself was an old 
dilapidated structure that was not shingled or clapboarded on the sides. 
The roof was shingled, and from what was left of the building and 
about $50 additional we have put up a very nice building to take its 
place, which is much better for our uses. I should say that it would 
cost us to replace the building as we have, and what we lost in it, about 
$75 —from $75 to $100; but I may be wrong as to that. 1 may be 
out of the way somewhat. 

Q. Well, you didn’t have any difficulty in extinguishing the fire after 
it was discovered, did you? 

A. Well, we did pretty well on that. 

Q. Well, you used that new fire apparatus to extinguish it, didn’t 
rou? 
: Ay. Yes, sir. 

@. And it served a good purpose ? 
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A. It did. he 3), 
Q. And the fire in the barn; how did you extinguish that ? 


A. Well, I extinguished that with the hose and hydrant; didn’t use 


the fire pump that night. 
Q. And that was quickly put out, too? 
Alroves. Sir. i 
Q. Then both of these fires were immediately gotten under control 


down there, these two ? 

A. You might say that the one in the barn was immediately gotten 
under control, before the other one. 

Q. And the other one very soon? 

A. The other one took about half an hour. 

Q. Well, the fire that you had before the fire when the cottage burned 
down, you didn’t do anything, couldn’t do anything there at all, could 


you? 

A: No, sir. 

Q. That was before you had your fire appliances that you have got 
now ? 

Hay OS; Sir. 

Q. You estimated the value of that at $1,800 ? 

Moe y Gb, Sit. 


Q. Well, now, you said on page 59 of the type-written copy of your 


argument, in speaking of the case of Edward Cuddy, in which the 
witnesses here testified, that they expected to get the body and sent 
down there for it, and they found out afterwards that it had been sent 
to the hospital for dissection — you say here that the clerk, your clerk, 
‘* told us that when Mrs. Moran asked him he said that Edward Cuddy 
had been buried.” Who was that clerk who told her that? 

A. Mr. Hinds. 

Q. That was Mr. Hinds. Well, when he told her he had been buried 
he told her a lie, didn’t he ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think he did. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because he had been buried. ; 

Q@. He had been buried, and his body was afterwards taken out and 
sent to the hospital, was it? 

A. No, sir. He had been buried at Mt. Hope, as I understand it. 

Q. You don’t understand it then, do you? Wasn’t the evidence that 
he had never been buried at all, that they got up a false — I don’t say it 
was false, but they had the entry made that he had been sent there when 
he never had been sent there actually ? 

Mr. Reep. — There is no evidence of that here. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Wasn’t that it ? 

A, That wasn’t offered here. I didn’t hear any testimony to that 
effect. 

Q. You say that when clerk Hinds told her it had been buried the 
clerk told her the truth, do you? 

A. It wasn’t what [ should have told her. 

Q. Well, wasn’t it recorded in your burial book that he had been 
actually buried on Long Island ? 

A. [ wouldn’t say as to that. 

Q. Well, if it does say it— have you got the burialbook here ? 

A. Yes, sir; I have. 

@. Well, let us see whether it does. 

: Mr. Reep. — Perhaps Dr. Parker can help Mr. Brandeis, if you want 
im to. 

ni ae BRANDEIS. — Well, I suppose Dr. Cogswell is familiar with this 
ook. 

The Witness — (Producing books.) Can you tell me the exact date of 
his death ? 
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@%. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Well, the date on which he appears to be 
receipted for dissection is Nov. 25. I think the date must have been a 
few days before that. Now, doctor, when clerk Hinds told Mrs. Moran 
that Edward Cuddy had been buried, what do you understand that he 
meant? 

A. Well, as he told me, he said that he was buried, but if she wanted 
to get the body she would have to see the superintendent about it. And 
he told me. lasked him what he told her that for. He said that he 
didn’t hardly like himself to tell her that the body had been sent up for 
anatomical purposes and he had rather that I should tell her. 

Q. Then he knew that Edward Cuddy had not been buried, but had 
been sent up for anatomical purposes ? 

He should have known it. 

And did know it ? 

I think he did; ves, sir. 

And that was the reason why he lied about it to her ? 

Well, I suppose he didn’t want to tell her. 

Well, now this Hinds keeps the records, does he, down at Long 
Island ? 

bec nY @S.4819. 

@. What records does he keep ? 

A. He keeps the records of the institution, the books. 

Q. Well, now, just what books does he keep ? 

A. Well, he keeps these books that we have got here —the death 
book and the burial book. ‘Those are kept under my supervision and 
the supervision of the deputy. 

Q. He keeps the death book —that is one book; and the burial 
book — another book ? 

an OS, Sit; 

@. Yes, keeps those two books. the death and burial books. What 
other book does he keep P 

A. He keeps the invoice book. 

@. What does that invoice book show ? 

A. It shows the daily receipts at the island —or not the receipts, 
but the bills, the itemized bills. 

Q. You mean the itemized bills of everything that comes to the 
island ? 

Yes, sir. 

For consumption, or for the purpose of equipping the island ? 
Yes, sir. 

Then what else does he keep? 

Then he has what I call a register. 

What is that? 

That gives the name and age, height and weight, birthplace, 
bir thpl ace of father and mother, occupation, and remarks, about all the 
inmates that arrive there. 

@. Yes. Now, does he keep that book under supervision, or does he 
do that by himself ? 

A. Well, he keeps it under certain supervision of myself, — that 
is, that itis kept up to date. He keeps it the same as any clerk would 
keep — 

Q. Any book? 

A. Any book. 

Q. You don’t know what he enters, but you leave that work to him? 

A. I leave that work to him; yes, sir. 

@. Well, now, that is the fourth book. Now, what other books 
does he keep ? 

A. Then he keeps what I should call a journal. 

Q. What is that journal P 

A. That is the book that contains the pay-roll and the bills — say 
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from John Jones and William Smith, John Jones $10, with the date. 
It is the total of what I call the invoice book. 

Q. Yes. 

A. The invoice book is itemized and this is not. 

Q. Yes. That is the fifth book. 

A. Then he keeps the requisition book. 

Q. What is that? 

A. That is a book on which all of the requisitions, the monthly 
requisitions or semi-monthly requisitions are kept. We keep the stub, 
and the requisition is sent to the city. 

Q. That is the sixth set. Now, what else does he keep ? 

A. He keeps a book that—TI don’t know exactly what you would 
call it. It is a book that contains a copy, a double copy. 

eeeee. 

5. Of the itemized bills, stubs, the original of which is sent to 14 

Beacon street and the duplicate is kept down there. 


Q. That is the seventh set of books is it? 

4c? Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what other books does he keep ? 

A. Then he has an index register, and that is all that he keeps. 

Q. Then he keeps those eight. Isn’t there a book that you call the 
‘¢ Black-ball Book ” ?. 


A. Yes, sir. 

@. That is another book he keeps? 

(A. Ye; sir! 

Q. What is that ? 

A. Thatis the book in which is recorded — if a man is sent to the 
city for any breach of discipline his name is recorded in that, and what 
he is sent away for. 

@. Yes; what else? Then there is a book, isn’t there, that records 
the doings of the officers, the business of the officers, and the like, isn’t 
there ? 

Ve ere or A i ts 

Q. ‘That is the ninth book he keeps, isn’t it? 

Mal CS YSIr. : 

Q. The tenth. What else does he keep? 

A. That is all I remember of now. Perhaps Dr. Parker can 
remember. 

Mr. REED. — Dr. Ernst is here now and would like to take the stand. 
He is anxious to get away as soon as he can. ‘This is the second time 
he has been here. 

The CHAIRMAN. — In a moment. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANpEts.) Now,{besides these ten sets of books, what 
other books does this clerk Hinds keep ? 

A. That is all that I remember now. 

@. He keeps also certain books of Rainsford Island, doesn’t he? 

A. No, sir, he does not. I will tell you what he does keep, in regard 
to Rainsford Island—the admissions and discharges are still kept on 
our register and index book. 

@. Kept on your book, and consequently that is another separate 
book that he keeps ? 

. No, sir; it is the same. 
It is included in your register, is it? 
Yes, sir. 
He keeps also the Rainsford Island death book, doesn’t he ? 
No, sir; he doesn’t ? 
Well, does he keep the requisitions on the storehouse ? 
No, sir; he does not. 
oa those ten sets of books he keeps, and that is his oceupation ? 
es, sir. 
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Q. How long has he been engaged in that occupation ? 

A. I think a little over three years, but I wouldn’t be positive. 

Q. And what is the salary which he received for that important 
service P 

A. One dollar per set. 

@. That is, per month? 


Pera: F 
@. He receives ten dollars a month ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And that is the clerk to whom you entrust the keeping of the 
records of Long Island ? 

A. Yes, sir; and | think he is fully competent to do it, too. 

@. Well, he was an inmate, wasn’t he? 

A. Not when I went there; no, sir. He was clerk on the pay-rolls 
— ten dollars a month. 

(The testimony of Dr. Cogswell was suspended at this point, in order 
that Dr. Ernst might testify.) 


HAROLD C. Ernst, M.D. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. REED.) Your name is Harold C. Ernst ? 
Yes. 

And you are a physician P 

Yes: 

Practising in Boston ? 

Yes. 


Where did you receive your medical education, doctor ? 
At the Harvard Medical School. 
And when were you graduated ? 
In 1880. 
Since that time, what has been your occupation ? 
The practice of medicine. 
Have you had any further course in medicine since leaving the 
Harvard Medical School? 

A. Well, I have been abroad several times and took a special year’s 
work at the school. 

Q. Are you connected with any institutions professionally at the 
present time ? 

A. With the Massachusetts Hospital and with the Harvard Medical 
School. 


PRORORERSHENS 


And what position do you hold in the Massachusetts Hospital ? 

I am one of the physicians to out-patients there. 

And with the Medical School what position do you hold ? 

Iam a professor there. 

Professor at the Harvard Medical School ? 

Yes, sir; assistant professor — I am the head of the department. 
Now, last summer did you have charge of the Children’s Hospital 
at Rainsford Island ? 

7, ae 1 

@. Will you kindly describe to the committee your connection with 
that — how it came about, what the summer hospital was, and where 
located ? 

A. The summer hospital was located in the old building on Rains- 
ford Island that was originally built for a small-pox hospital. And my 
connection with it was, in the first instance, purely accidental. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chair man, | would like to ask if there has 
any criticism been made of the management of the Children’s Hospital ? 
If there has not been — 

The CHAIRMAN. — I don’t understand that there has. 

Ald. LomasnrEy. — Well, I don’t see the necessity of taking up the 
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time of the committee by going into the fact that he was there and es- 
tablished the hospital. ‘That is settled by his own statement. I don’t 
believe there is any need of going into the matter in this way, describ- 
ing in detail everything connected with the hospital. 


Mr. RiLtEy. — The newspapers have had it all. 
Ald. Lomasnry. — It seems to me if there had been an attack in any 


way as a public institution, it would be all right, but I certainly object 
to introducing details here in regard to a private institution. as I did 
once before, on the ground that it is unnecessarily taking up the time 
of this committee. He can establish the fact that he has been on Rains- 
ford Island and is familiar with the institution, without going into, in 
any degree, the necessity or the advisability of the work done by that 
hospital there. 


Mr. RreEep. — I haven’t asked him any such question as that. 
Ald. Lomasnrey. — Well, I simply spoke for the purpose of saving 
our time. 


The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair thinks it is competent evidence to put 
in to show whether the building is a good building for hospital 
purposes. 

The Witness. --I don’t know whether the committee wants the whole 
story or some part of it, but my connection with the institution at all 
was purely accidental. I was on my way to the quarantine steamer. 
The suggestion of the need of a place for the sick children in the city 
came up. I had been impressed with that myself very much indeed, 
because I see in the summer all the children that come to the Massachu- 
setts Hospital. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Doctor, excuse the Chair— you went 
down there and established a hospital, I understand ? 

Ani eS, 

Q. And will you state to the committee whether the hospital suited 
your purpose or not? 

A. Yes, it suited the purposes. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) When did you go there, doctor? 

A. During the last week in July and the first week in August. 

(. Did you make application to the commissioners for permission to 
use that building as a hospital ? 

A. I made no application. The commissioners offered it. 

(. ‘Ihe commissioners tendered you the use of the building on 
Rainsford Island, did they not? 


re Poesy GTP 
@. And you accepted that offer ? 
a. Yes. 


(. And established the hospital there. Now, do you remember, 
doctor, when the first instalment of patients was taken down there ? 

A. The 8th of August. 
Q. Sie how long did you continue to use that building as a summer 
10spital } 

A. The last patients were taken on the 15th and we closed it on the 


Did you have immediate charge of the hospital ? 

I did. 

The 18th of August? 

Of September. 

Did you have immediate charge of the hospital ? 

I did, yes. 

And whom did you have to act under you as physician there ? 

Dr. Page. C. G. Page. 

). And what provision was made for the nursery ? 

A. The Sisters of St. Margaret. There were two of them always 
and most of the time three, and we had from three to four trained 
nurses besides. 
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@. And the transportation from the city to the island — how was 
that arranged ? 

A. It was furnished on the city steamer, the ‘* Bradlee.” 

Q. Now, do you remember how many patients were treated there 
during the summer ? | 

A. I don’t remember exactly. The total of mothers and children 
that were there during the five weeks was 150. Of that number there 
were from 130 to 135 that were patients. 

Q. Now, this old building was put in order for you by the commis- 
sioners. was it not ? 


aie OS. 

@. It was cleaned throughout from top to bottom ? 
aa O68: 

Q. And thoroughly whitewashed and painted ? 

A sYes? 


@. And the supplies and attendance were furnished in another way ? 

Av; Yes. 

(. So the renovation of the building was a part of this good work 
that was furnished by the city ? 

vc PE @ 8 

Q. Was any food supplied by the city ? 

A. The bread, the cold bread was furnished. 

@. Now. where did that bread come from ? 

A. It was sent over from Deer Island every day. 

Q. ‘Then you received your daily supply of bread for that children’s 
hospital from beer Island ? 

a.) Yes: 

Q. And what was the quality of that bread ? 

A. Very good, as far as I saw it. 

Q. You considered that bread, then, a proper and suitable kind of 
bread for use in that hospital ? 

A. Perfectly. 

@. And as to the suitability of the building for the purposes for 
which you used it? 

A. With some improvements, I shouldn’t want a better building 
built to-day. 

Q. Well, what was the result of this venture? Wasit satisfactory ? 

A. I think so, perfectly. 

@. And a great deal of good was done for the sick children ?P 

A. I think so. 

Mr. Ritey. — What has all this got to do with the investigation ?P 

(By Mr. Reep.) During your visits to Rainsford Island and 

down the har bor, did you ever go on to Long Island ? 


7: Foe Gs) 8 

@. Have you ever visited the hospital there? 

A. Yes. 

Q@. Did you go through the wards ? 

ie Yes. 

Q. Now, after visiting the Long Island hospital and looking through 


the wards, with what i impression as to that hospital did you go away ! ? 

A, A good one. 

q). Then you were favorably impressed on the whole with that hos- 
pital as a hospital for the purposes for which it was intended ? 

BA, eS: 

@. And I understand you to say that the old building on Rainsford 
Island, as prepared for you by the commissioners, was a ) suitable build- 
ing for the purposes for which you used it? 

Yes. 

Q. (By the CHarrRMAN.) Dr. Ernst, how many children were there at 

any one time? 
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A. Icannot give you that without looking at therecord. The largest 
household that we had that I remember was seventy-eight, nurses, 
mothers, and children. 

Q. And this was a hospital for sick children, was it ? 

iy. SCS SIT, 

Q. And what were the diseases of the children P 

A. Mostly, of course, the diarrheeal diseases of the summer, but we 
had children with one or two cases of meningitis, one or two of tuber- 
culosis. ; 

Q. Well, wasit a hospital particularly for the treatment of diseases, 
or was it more for a convalescent hospital ? 

A. Oh, very distinctly for the sick. The children were selected 
from the sickest in the city and were kept there until they got well or 
not. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) I would like to ask a question. You 
wouldn’t expect, doctor, to have the children and the attendants at that 
hospital fed on the same kind of bread that the prisoners at Deer Island 
had, would you? 

A. I don’t know whether this bread was the same or not. The bread 
was sent to us. 

Q. No, all you know was, that the bread you gotjwas suitable and 
was good? 

A. That is all I know about it. 

Q. Well, the bread that was furnished to the paupers at Long Island 
or Rainsford Island or the prisoners at Deer Island you don’t know any- 
thing about? 

I don’t know anything about it, sir. 

Now, how was the hospital supported ? 

By contributions from the public. 

Have you ever made a report ? 

Not in print. 

Well, did you submit a report in the papers? 

Only the totals. There was a report to each subscriber. 

Well, is there any report or document showing the good work 
you have done, in either printed or written form ? 

A. I believe Mr. Curtis has a copy, yes, sir. 

@. He has? 

Mr. REED. —I have a copy, the copy you sent me. 

The Witness. — Yes, sir. It is a copy like that which I have sent to 
each subscriber with a blue print of the hospital. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Doctor, one more question I meant to 
have asked you, and that is why the children were sent away on Sep- 
tember 18 P 

A. Because the weather was getting cold and the funds were getting 
low and all experience has shown that a hospital of this kind rather 
loses its usefulness about the middle of September. 

Q. Well, in your opinion would that hospital have been a fit and 
proper place for those children during the winter months? 

A. Not for that sort of a child; no, sir. 

Q. What? 

A. Not fora child sick with that sort of disease; no, sir. 

Q. Well, do you think it would have been for any sort of disease ? 

A. For a certain class of cases, yes; I should think it would bea 
very good place for them. 
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CROSS—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Doctor, who were these children who went 
to the hospital ? 

A. Who were they? 

Oi D268. 
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A. Well, some of them were patients of mine at the Massachusetts 
Hospital. They were collected from all over the city and all over the 
suburbs. I can hardly tell you. 

@. Were they what is called paupers? 

A. They were anywhere from very poor to paupers. 

@. Were their parents in the asylum in any way? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. ‘This was really a private charity undertaken by you and your 
friends and associates ? 

A. Practically my own work. 

Q. Practically your own, with Dr. Page? 

A. Well, he was my house officer. He had nothing to do with get- 
ting it up or the management. 

And it stood just as the numerous philanthropic movements of 
the city stand —as a private institution ? 

Pi ry C8. 

Q. Did Dr. Jenks—it was he who made the suggestion to you, 
was it? 

Ay ey €S, Sir: 

Q. Did Dr. Jenks suggest to you that there were any legal doubts as 
to his right to put the city’s property at your disposal and go to the ex- 
pense of fitting it up in any way ? 

A. I heard no such doubts expressed. 

(@. He never expressed any donbt at all as to the power or right to 
do that in any way, did he P 

A. It uever entered my head to question it. 

@. And the fitting of it up was a matter that was done with the 
greatest possible expedition, wasn’t it P 

A. Yes, like an emergency case. 

Q. And he didn’t express any difficulty in complying quickly with 
the purpose of fitting it up? 

A, :No. 

Q. Well, now, doctor, you had there about how many children, how 
many children on an average ? 

A. On an average a day? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Well, I answered that question a moment ago — that I cannot 
tell you exactly. 

I know, but you have an impression of about the average ? 
I know, mothers and children together, that we averaged any- 
where from fifty to sixty. 


1x 


Q. ‘And there was a mother to each child ? 

A. Not always. 

@. In most instances? 

A. Most instances, yes, sir. 

Q. So you would say that there were about thirty children ? 

A. From thirty to thirty-five, yes. 

@. And in addition to those there were perhaps twenty to thirty 
mothers 


A. Yes, the numbers varied very much from day to day. 

Q. Now, in addition to those, how many of the sisters of St. Mar- 
garet were there ? 

A. Always two and sometimes three. 

@. What was the function of the sisters of St. Margaret? 

A. One was general manager, looking after the general household 
purchase of supplies and securing help, and another had nothing what- 
ever to do but to prepare the children’s food, and another would come 
down to help. 

Q. And then were these sisters of St. Margaret experienced in con- 
nection with the sick ? 
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A, Very much so. 

Q. They were trained themselves? 
wy, Yes: 

@. As nurses? 

A. I don’t know whether they would be called trained nurses. They 
have had great experience, however. I don’t know whether they have 
taken diplomas or not. 

Q. Great experience in treating the sick? 

“haga oi 

Q. And in addition to those three sisters of St. Margaret there were 
a number of what is strictly termed trained nurses ? 

A. Yes: 

Q. How many of those ? 

A. On the average three. 

@. And by trained nurses you mean, nurses who have had regulas 
courses of instruction ? 

ALD Yea: 

Q. And graduated. Where did these graduate ? 

A. IJ don’t know. 

. At some of the hospitals here ? 

A. I think one or two of thein were English. I don’t know that they 
graduated here, but they were what is spoken of as trained nurses. 

@. So that you had three sisters of St. Margaret and three nurses to 
take charge, in addition to the mothers, — whatever they might do or 
whatever you might let them do, —to take care of thirty or thirty-five 
children ? 

A. Yes, whatever we might make them do. It wasn’t what we 
would let them do. 

@. Did you ever go to Rainsford before until you happened to go 
down this time ? 

A. Never was on the island. 

Q. Had you ever been on Long Island up to that time ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When? 

A. Shouldn’t like ‘to say. I think it was about two years ago I 
went down. I was interested in the new plans of the new hospital rand 
I think it was about two years ago last summer. 

@. You went down with Mr. ‘Wheelwright P 

A. No; I went down through conversation with him. I have for- 
gotten exactly with whom I did go. 

Q. You haven't been there at any time during Dr. Cogswell’s ad- 
ministration up to this visit you made this summer } r? | 

Me ING, Sit; 

Q). And that visit was when ? 

A. That I made this summer ? 

@. Yes; the other was two years ago, I understand. That was while 
Dr. Harkins was there and before they had the new hospital ? 

A.” Yes 

@. While they were planning the new hospital ? 

A.* Yes. 

@. But this new hospital you never saw until this summer, when 
you were interested in your Children’s Hospital ? 

A. ° Yes, sir. 

Q. And that was when ? 

A. That was during August. I can’t say exactly when. 

Q. Sometime during August! p 

A. Sometime during August. 

Then you know “nothing whatever of the condition of things at 
Long Island ‘at the time when this investigation began, or at the ‘time 
the Board of Visitors made their report that has been talked of? 
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ASE No: 
@. You didn’t mean in making that remark about this building that 
ou occupied for the children for a month or so — you didn’t mean to 
indicate that you thought the building at Long Island was an unneces- 
sary luxury, did you} > 

A. No, 1 don’t see how what I said could be twisted in that way. 

Q. Well, this building that you occupied, you didn’t mean to indi- 
cate that that would have been sufficient to take care uf the paupers 
who were in the Long Island Hospital ? 

A. I didn’t certainly mean to indicate anything of the kind. 

Q. Well, what did you mean when you said something about im- 
provements of the building that ought to be made ? 

A. Well, I meant that except ‘for an emergency, if this building 
were to be used again or could be set aside for such a purpose, th: it 
with compar atively slight changes it might be a very good building, as 
good a building as I could find. 

@. For how many patients? 

A. For about as many as we had last summer. 

Q. That is, including the household, as you call it, of perhaps 
seventy to seventy-eight? 

A. Yes. It is only fair to say that for that household we had some 
of the polling booths there which we used, one of them for a playroom, 
one for a washroom, and one for night nurses to sleep in outside of the 
building. 

(J. That is, outside of the building you had annexes, as it were, to 
help you out, because it was crowded ? 

APO wes. 


RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Of the 129 patients that you had entered there, 
doctor, I believe there were seven deaths ? 

Ax... 8, 

Q. Were many of the cases when received very ill, many of the 
children very ill? 

A. <A large number of them were very ill. They were selected 
from the sickest children we could find in the city. 

Q. ‘Then all the children which you had there were very sick 
children ? 

A. Well, not all of them, but the majority of them. 

). ‘Acute diseases ? 

Say 1 C8. 

@. And you considered the rate of mortality very low ? 

A. I should consider it very low for such a connection as we had, 
there ? 

* 
CHARLES H. CoGSWELL, M.D. — Resumed. 


Q. (By Mr. Branvets.) Dr. Gogswell, this clerk Hinds, who kept 
the ten sets of books and got the ten “dollars a month, who had been at 
work three years doing that work, how long had he been on the island? 
I don’t know. 

Well, don’t your records show how long he had been on the island ? 
Yes, sir. 

Well, cannot you turn to them and tell us ? 

I haven’t got those records. 

Haven’t got those records here ? 

No, sir. 

Well, you know something about this clerk Hinds, don’t you — 
about his last experience ? 

A. Only what I have heard — that is all. 
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Q. Yes. You know something about him, don’t you? 

cA, SA emeit, 

Q. Well, what do you know ? 

A. Well, what do you want to know. 

Q. Well, what was he before he was clerk ? 

A. I think he was a book-keeper. He was a book-keeper at one 


time and a travelling salesman at another. 

Q. In the city? 

A, 68, Bir 

Q. And how did he happen to be down at Long Island ? 

A. He was sent, as I understand it, from the City Hospital to the 
hospital at Long Island, suffering from acute nephritis. 

Q. What is that? 

A. Perhaps what you know as Bright's disease. 

Q. And that was three years ago, or longer ? ; 

A. As I understand it, he was in the hospital about three months, 
and then he was put in as — 

: Clerk ? 
To take charge as clerk ? 
And he is in good health now ? 
Yes, sir. 
How old is he ? 
I haven’t the slightest idea. 
Well, you have some notion ? 
. Well, I should say that he was about 50. He may be ten years 
older for all I know. 

Q. This is the man to whom you pay $10 a month, and entrust the 
keeping of all the records of Long Island ? 

WEPuGIN Gy BIT. 

Q. All except certain hospital records, don’t you ? 

A. There are the hospital records, the receiving-room records, and 
the store records. 

Q. That is, the hospital and storeroom records are not kept by him ? 

A. Nu, sir. 

Q. Everything else is? 

A. The purely institution records, what ‘are called the institution 
records, are kept by him. 

Q. Those and the burial records — death and burial records ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

().. And this is the man who deceived Mrs. Moran ? 

A. It looks that way; but I think he did it through a sort of kind- 
heartedness on his part. 

Yes; that is, he told a lie from laudable motives. Well, now I 
would like to have you show us the record of the burial of Edward 
Cuddy ? 

@. Well, let me see the record which shows what disposition was 
made of Edward Cuddy’s body. (Witness showed book to counsel.) 
You are showing us now, doctor, a book called the ‘* Record of Deaths,” 
and at the top of page 5 you have there, ‘‘ No. 8796, Edward Cuddy; age 
70; date of death, Nov. 21, 1893, at 6.20 P.M.; disease, senile debility ; 
remarks, sent to the city,” That is the whole record ? 

A. Yes, 8ir. 

@. Now, Dr. Cogswell, when was that record made ? 

A. That was made at the time of his death. 

x @. ; You mean that those words were written at the time that Cuddy 
ied } 

A. Notin this book, no, sir; those words, part of them were written 
at the time of his death and part afterwards. 

Q@. You say those words in that book were not all written at the time 
of his death ? 
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BaecNoosir: 

@. But some of the words were written at the time of his death ? 

‘AS i eS, SIT. 

Q. Now, what words were written at the time of his death in that 
book ? 


A This book is copied, a part, from that book there. 

Q. Itis a copy, you say, from some other books ? 

Mr. REED. — That isn’t what he said. 

The WitNEss. — I say it is a copy from other books. 

Q. By Mr. BRanpEis.) Now, when was this book which you say 
is a copy — when was that written ? 

Oh, that was written sometime about the first of last February. 
The first of last February ? 

Yes, sir. 

After the Board of Visitors were down there visiting, was it ? 
Yes, sir. 

And when was it written up, when was it completed ? 

The last entry was made in it December 2— no, December 1. 
December 1? 

Yes, sir. 

Last Saturday ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, in whose handwriting is that book ? 

The clerk’s. 

That is, in clerk Hinds’ handwriting ? 

Yes, sir. 

. Now, you say the words that are in there are copied from some 
other book ? 

in) CS sit. 

Q. Now, what book shows that entry of Edward Cuddy which is in 
here on page 5? =I think that book might be marked for identification 
something or other, so that we may refer to it. 

A. (Examining.) There is an entry that was made in there at that 
time. 

Q. Then you say that this entry in the book called the ‘‘ Record of 
Deaths ” occurring at Long Island, which you have just shown us, that the 
entry in regard to Edward Cuddy was taken in part from the book 
which you now have in your hand entitled ‘*‘ Record of Burials, 1893” ? 

A. Well, that is what it is printed, but it is really a record of death. 

Q. Well, it isa record of burials, isn’t it? The book is entitled a 
‘* Record of Burials” ? 

A. Yes, that is the way it is headed —‘‘ Record of Burials;” but 
it has been used and kept for a record of deaths, not burials. 

Q. Now, you say that Edward Cuddy appears on page 22 of that 
book ? 

ae eS. Sit. 

Q. No. 51? 

Ass VOR SIL: 

Q. Well, now, what is the entry that appears there on that book ? 

A. ‘* Edward,Cuddy, age eighty ; date of death, November 21, 1893 ; 
senile debility.” 

Well, the word ‘ senile” is written in in pencil, isn’t it ? 

A. Yes, sir. I should say that is Dr. Parker’s handwriting. 
Q. The ‘* senile”? 

Las 1 OS, SIL, 
q 

A 
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And in whose handwriting is that entry you have just read ? 
That is in the handwriting of Charles Coakley, an inmate down 
there. 
Q. Charles H. Coakley, is it? 
A. IJ don’t know. I know him as Charles Coakley. 
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Now, you say part of this entry in the record of deaths is taken 

from that book. Now, where does the rest of that entry come from ? 

A. The rest of that entry comes from the ‘‘Wharf Book.” You didn’t 
eall for it, and I haven't it here. 

Q. What do you mean by the ‘* Wharf Book” ? 

A. Well, in that is entered the freight or whatever it may be that 
goes to or comes from the city. 

Q. Well, then, in order to find out that that body of Edward Cuddy 
went to the city you have got to refer to the ‘Wharf Book,” and see 
whether it appears among the freight and merchandise that comes to 
town, have you? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, how do you find out? What book shows that fact ? 

This record of burials show that fact. 

Well, the record of burials is the book you now turn to? 

¥63: 

. That is the third book. Now, where is the entry in regard to 
Edward Cuddy ? 

A. Isn’t any. 

Q. Does Edward Cuddy appear there at all? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is there even anything except on the freight book showing that 
he was sent to the city of Boston? Is there, or was there prior to the 
visitors coming to the island, about the first of January, anything that 
shows that that body of Edward Cuddy was sent to Boston for anatomical 


SaOhod 


purposes ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Where is it? 
A. This book here. 
(). How does this book show if ? 
A. Shows he wasn’t buried on the island. 
@. You mean it doesn’t contain any record that he was buried ? 
met Y s;/sirt 
Q. It doesn’t contain anything at all in regard to him, does it ? 
Ai. Wo, sir. 
@. Then from the simple fact that he doesn’t appear there you infer 


that he must have been sent to the city. 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That is all? 
Ae SY bs sitt 
Q). He might have been dropped into the sea and wouldn’t be in 
there } 
A. They don’t drop them into the sea down there. 
/. Well, you send them often to the city for anatomical purposes ? 
A. No, sir. 
@. How often do you do it? 
A. I should say perhaps sent half a dozen since I have been there. 

. Now, there was no book at Long Island that showed the disposi- 
tion of that body up to the time you prepared this book, as you say, in 
February, 1894 ? ' 

A. Yes, sir; there was. 

QY. There was no book showed it was there? What book showed it 2 
A. The freight book. 

Y. Your freight book showed it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, what was the entry that was in that freight book ? 

- That he was sent to the city and I have the copy of all the letters 
filed that we receive from 14 Beacon street to send bodies up for ana- 
tomical purposes. 

Q. Well. what other freight was sent up at the same ti 
Edward Cuddy was sent to Boston ? : ase wets 
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A. Idon’t know, sir. 

@. What other freight was sent up on that same day? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. What other things appear in that freight book as being sent up 
besides the body of Edward Cuddy ? 

I don’t know, sir. 

Don’t you know what sort of freight you sent up ? 
Yes, sir. 

What kind of freight do you send? 

We send empty milk cans. 

Yes — what else ? 

Send bread-boxes, empty bread-boxes. 

What else ? : 

We send wheelbarrows. ° 

Yes, 

These are not all sent to the city. These are what we send on 
the ‘ Bradlee” away from the island. 

OO 2Y¥-en8; 

A. We send empty grain bags, we send empty barrels, we send old 
bones, old iron. 

Q. Well, now, in addition to these three books which you have pro- 
duced there is a small memorandum book which is termed a burial book, 
isn’t there, which you kept? 

A. Ihave one that we started, yes, sir, — the first one we started. 

Q. And that is this small book which I now have in my hand? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. And who kept that book? 

A. Hinds. 

Q. ~ Hinds kept that book — and while that book was being kept, was 
any other book kept ? 

Yes, sir; this one was kept. 

Which P 

The one I have just shown you. 

They were both kept at the same time ? 

No, sir. 

Both kept by him? 

Yes, sir; both kept by him. 

This book which is the third book you showed to me. called the 
« Record of Burials, Long Island,” when was that written up ? 

A. That was started just after this. 

@. The small book ? 

A. No, just after the burial book, sometime last spring. 

@. That is, this book called the ‘* Record of Burials,” the third book 
you gave me? 

A That was. 

@. That is not a contemporaneous record, this book here ? 

BeOS, SIT 

. Do you mean to say these words here, ‘‘ Honora Powers, June 5, 
1893, date of burial June 16, 1893,” were written anywhere near 
June 16, 1893? 

Ate NO; sir. 

Q. What do you mean? 

A. I mean when we first started our burying ground down there we 
kept that small book until we got this larger one. 

Q. Now, when did you get this lar ger one in which you keep the 
record of burials, you say, now? 

A. I said sometime last spring. 

Q. That is, after this investigation began ? 

A. No, sir. 

Y. Or after the Board of Visitors went down there ? 


be 
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A. Yes, sir, — after we had the first three fires, too. 
Q. And up to that time this small: book which I have in my hand, 
which resembles a grocer’s pass-book, was the book in which you kept 

the record of the burials? | 

A. ae YVCsr sir. ‘ ; 

Now, on what theory is this book kept? Describe this — ‘‘ June 
16, 1893, Honora Powers ” — what does this book show ? ' 

A. When a person died and the friends didn’t call for them the 
deputy took the body and took it down to the cemetery and buried it 
and put a cross at the head of the grave, a number. 

Oo. Ves. 

A. Then he came back and gave the name and number of the grave 
to the clerk and he put it in this book. 

. Yes. Well, in whose, handwriting is this book ? 

A. Clerk Hinds’. 

Q. That is Hinds’, too, is it? 

A OY e8;-81r. 

Q. Well, now, we have here on the first and second pages of this 
what appears to be a record of the first twenty-eight interments ? 

be Tate y eee: ET 

~Q. Running from June 19 to November 23, and then on pages four 
and five we seem to have a record of the same interments ?P 

AsT UL eCR. 

Q. What is the occasion of that? 

A. Well, if you will look here at the first you will see that it doesn’t 
look quite as neat as Mr. Hinds thought it ought to. That was oc- 
casioned by the fact that if we buried a person in grave ten for instance, 
and after they had been buried some time their friends called for them, 
we put the next person that died in grave ten and then he erased the 
name, the first name, from grave ten and put in the second. ; 

Q. Now, when was this second series of records made on pages four 
and six? 

A. Icouldn’t tell you as to that exactly, when he did start it. 

Q. Don’t you know P 

A. No, sir; I don’t know. 

(). After the visitors went down there, wasn’t it? 

A. No, sir; I think it was two or three months before they went 
down. That is my impression. 

). Now, isn’t the last person who is entered here, on this first 
attempt at a record, Mary L. Robinson ? 

A. Yes, sir; November 23,\1893, and the visitors came in January, 
1894. 

@. Well, on the other record she appears as December 18, doesn’t 
she — December 18, 1893, this same Mary L. Robinson ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the first entry after Mary L. Robinson which is down there 
is January 23 ? 

A. ‘That is Ann Cooney. 

@. Ann Cooney, January 23, is the first entry between December 18 
and January 23 ? 

Ge 7) 68, Sir. 

Q@. Now, was the health of the island such that nobody died between 
those dates ? 

A. No, sir; but the friends of those who did die probably had a 
little more money and so took their friends. They died just the same, 
but we didn’t bury them. 

Y. Now, let us see who died. Let us see what happened between 
these dates. Apparently Mary L. Robinson, December 18, 1893, was 
the only person between Noyember 23 and January 23. Let us see 
what happened to bodies between November 23 and January 23, this 
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period of two months, which is covered by this grocer’s pass book 
record. Let us see what happened to them. This record of deaths will 
show it. won’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. Now, what isit you want, December 18 to January 23? 

Q. From November 23 to January 23, this period of two months. 
Now, you turn to the record of deaths and see what death there is 
next after November 23. Let us have that? 

A. Mary Gallagher, November 29, was taken by her friends. 

Q. Yes—what comes after Mary Gallagher? What is the next 
death after that? 

A. William O’Brien, December 3, buried. 

@. Yes. Now, you look at this book that was kept, this grocer’s 
pass book burial book which was kept by — 

Mr. REED. — Why don’t you call it a bank book? It looks more like 
a bank book than a grocer’s pass book. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS. ) That was kept by Mr. Hinds; and point out 
where William O’Brien was buried, where he appears here either in the 
original or in the amended condition of the record. 

A. He was buried in — 

Q. Well, how does he appear to have been buried in that burial 
book ? 

A. He appears to have been buried on November 23. 

@. Yes—appears to have been buried six days before he died, 
doesn’t he ? 


2 Se Ge 

Q?. Well, that is a remarkable case ? 

A. Yes, it is. 

Q. What you might call being buried alive ? 

wo) C8, Sir. 

Q. And livi ing six days afterwards — that is good. Now, where was 


he buried ? 

A, [— 

Q. Well, where was he buried? It appears here also where he was 
buried, doesn’t it ? 


A. Yes. 
Q. What grave? 
A. Grave 27. 


@. Now, did he occupy that grave all alone or does he appear on 
this record to have shared it with somebody else ? 


Isn’t that the first amendment of the record? His first record he 
keeps on pages 1 and 2 of this grocer’s book, the second record he keeps 
on pages 4 to 6 of this record book ? 

aie. €S; 

Q. Well, now, in that book he appears to have shared the grave with 
John MeManus and to have been buried six days before he died, 
doesn’t he ? 

A. Isn’t any date on it at all. 

Q. Aren’t thereacouple of ditto marks under ‘‘ November 23” which 
would indicate that ? 

A. Yes, sir; if we didn’t have the other book to show it. 

Q. Butthis little book was the only book you had at the time William 
O’Brien died, wasn’t it ? 


A. Shared it with somebody else. 

Q. Well, with whom did he share it? 

A. At that time shared it with John McManus. 

Q. John McManus and William O’Brien together occupied grave 27 ? 
me ¥ 8, sir: 

@. That is Hinds’ record here, the amended record, isn’t it ? 

ae INO: BIE: 

Q. Isn’t that it? 

As’ No? gir: 

Q. 
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Ar gNossrt. 

@. What other book ? 
A. We had that one. 
@. This book ? 

A 


Yes; sir. 
I say that was the one book you had of William O’Brien’s death, 


and where he appears to have been buried eight days before he died and 
to have been buried in the same grave with John McManus. 

Mr. Procror — You are raising the time in your joke. It was six 
days the last time. 

Mr. Branpets.— You are right, sir. This is one of the few in- 
stances, Brother Proctor, when you are correct. 

Q. Now, let us pass on to the next person who died here. After 
December 3, who was the next man that died ? 

A. Louis G. Herrick. 

Q. Louis G. Herrick, yes. Well, now, what happened to him after 
his death ? . 

A. He was buried. 

Q. He was buried afterwards— not before. Well, now, what ap- 
pears to have happened to him? He seems to have been buried, does 
he?P 

A. Seems to have been; yes, sir. 

Q. That isin your new record book. Now, what date was he buried 
— that is in your record book now? What date was he buried ? 

A. December 18. 

(). And died when ? 

aieeecem ber 7. 

Q. December 7. Well, now, this ‘record book, this grocer’s pass 
book burial book which you have here, doesn’t contain any record of 
his burial, does it? 

A. Doesn't seem to there, no. 

Q. No, it doesn’t. There isn’t any person buried between November 
23 and January 23, according to this book, except Many Gr L. Robinson. 
Isn’t that a fact ? 

No, sir. 

Who were accor ding to that book P 

Look at it and you will find it there. 

Who? 

Dr. Parker is there, and he could probably have pointed it out to 


homo S. 
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Where? 
At the top of the page. 
Is that December 13 or 18 ? 
I can’t read the writing — December 18, I guess. 
You say he was buried December 18. 
Yes. 
Well, this burial book isn’t kept in order at all, is it ? 
Well, probably when he copied that over he might not have 
ied it exactly from the record — might have taken a different one. 
Well, but where did he copy it ‘from at all? It doesn't appear 
here anyw here, does it, at all? 
A, Might have had another book, for all I know. 
On, X es. Well, who is the next man who died ? 
A. The next man was a woman — Hannah Downey, age 73, died of 
senile diarrhaa, and was taken. 
Q. Her body was taken ? 
iia) OS, ‘Bir, 
@. Who was the next one ? 
A. Mary L. Robinson. 
@. What date did she die ? 


& 
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She died December 11, of senile debility. 

When was she buried ? 

December 18. 

Well, now, after that — who is the next after December 18 ? 
Well, Mary Shea died December 12, of carcinoma, and her body 
was taken; James Murray died December 14, of phthisis, sent to the 
city for anatomical purposes; John Hurley died the 16th, of old age, 
his body was taken. 

@. Of December ? 

A. Yes; Georgianna Mahoney died the 17th, of phthisis, and her 
body was taken ; “Charles E. Swett died the 18th, senile debility, and 
his body was taken ; Mary O’Brien died the 22d, of apoplexy, and her 
pocy was taken ; Ann Cooney died on the 25th. 

Of December ? 

Of December, and was not buried until January 23. 

She wasn’t buried until January 23 ? 

No, sir. 

And what was the next ? 

The next was Hannah Hickey, who died on the 15th, of paresis, 
and was buried January 23. 

Q. Now, doctor, we. had a few moments ago an instance of John 
McManus and William O’Brien being buried in one grave, No. 27? 

ao Yes sir: 

Q. Is that the only instance of people being buried in one grave? 

A. No. William’ O’Brien was an infant about six months of age, 
and John McManus was a man. 

Q. Well, they are still persons, aren’t they, both of them? 

a es. SIT. 

@. Those were cases of two persons being buried in one grave ? 

As Yes, sir: 

Q. Now, was that the only instance of two being buried in one 
grave, or was that a common practice down there with you? 

A. It was a practice — we used to bury infants in the graves with 
adults. 

Q. With theirparents or with somebody else ? 

A. Well, I am happy to say that we never have had occasion to bury 
the parent and child at the same time. 

Q. That is, it was your practice, then, to put in an infant as a sort of 
makeup ina grave that happened to be prepared that day for some 
aduit. 

Q. Iwasn’t? Well, what do you mean ? 

A. Well, when we buried an adult, if we had a child at that time we 
buried the child with the adult. 

Yes; and why did you do that? 

Why did we do it ? 

Yes; economy of graves? 

Well, you might call it economy of graves. 

Well, why did you do it? 

Economy of space. 

Well, is there any difficulty in finding space enough to bury the 
people down at Long Island ? 

A. Hasn’t been un to the present? 

Q. Well, why did you do it? 

A. Well, just as you said, because we didn’t want to use up any 
more ground than we were absolutely obliged to. 

(). “Well, how much ground would it take for an extra grave? 

A. If we puta child in a grave it would take just as much as it 
would to bury an adult. 

Q. Well, how much is that? 

A. Six feet six, two and one-half, five feet deep. 
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Q. And how large is Long Island? f 

A. I don’t really know— somewhere around — the city owns about 
168 acres. 

@. And you haven’t room down at Long Island to give burial, decent 
burial, to a child? 

A. I consider that decent burial. 

Q. Is that something that you suggest? 

A. That is what is done in the best cemeteries in this state. There 
are more graves in the State to-day that have two persons in the grave 
than there are that have got one, I will venture to say. 

You think there are, do you? 

Yes, sir. 

You recommend that, do you? 

Certainly I do. 

Well, why don’t you put two adults in one grave ? 

We will when we get around to it ? 

You propose to do that, do you? 

Yes, sir. 

Why do you confine it to two? Why not take them all and put 
all in one grave ? | 

A. Because I don’t approve of it, don’t think it is right. 

@. Well, where do you draw the line? 

A. I don’t believe in burying people by wholesale. 

@. You believe in burying them by twos, but not by wholesale ? 
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A. If they happen to die that way, bury two or three. If they hap- , 


pen to die we bury as many as three in one day. 

Q. And also in one grave — not only in one day ? 

A. No, not always in one grave. I think we have got three in one 

rave. 

Q. Well, now, you had a good deal to say, doctor, about what the 
burial book showed in regard to Frederick Rallion, didn’t you, and you 
thought or you argued in your opening argument that the burial book 
in regard to Fred Rallion would prove that Mr. McCaffrey hadn’t told 
the truth, didn’t you? 

Mr. Keep. — Have you got a copy of that statement there, doctor ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, he can remember his argument. He must 
have learned it almost by heart. 

Mr. REED. — You didn’t think so. 

_@. (By Mr. Branpets.) Didn’t you say that the date of Rallion’s 


death and burial showed that Mr. McCattfrey couldn’t have told the ~ 


truth ? 

Ads es. 

Q. You argued that, didn’t you? 

AY OS; Sr. 

@. And the only record of his burial you had was this book here at 
that time —I mean the only contemporary record was this grocer’s 
book that you had ? | 

A. Y O86; 

Q. Now, Lask you whether it isn’t true that that book shows that 
there has been a tampering with and an erasure of the date of Frederick 
Rallion’s death ? 

A. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Gentlemen, I will ask you each to look at this for 
vpartsely pe: There is the entry about Frederick Rallion down at the 

ottom. : 
Q ae Proctor. — Dr. Parker appears to know a good deal about that 
ook. 

Mr. BRaNnDEIs. — Well, he does know a good deal about it. 

Ald. Ler. — Send in and get the glass. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Oh, you don’t need a glass, only one eye. 
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Ald. Wirt. — That one ? 

Mr. BranpbeEIs. — No, down at the bottom there. This witness says 
that date doesn’t appear to have been changed. You can examine it for 
yourselves. (To Ald. FOTTLER). You do not need to put it up to your 
eyes. 

“ald. FoTTLeR. — I can tell a little better, you know. My eyesight 
isn’t very good. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — There is the date. 

Ald. ForrLer. — It isn’t scratched. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — It isn’t? I guess it is scratched. There is the date. 

' Ald. LEE. — What is it supposed to be —the 13 or ?d ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — It appears now in its altered condition, I think, the 
13th. 

The WitNEss, — Well, what was it before it was altered ? 

Mr. BranpDeEtIs. — That is what I don’t think it is important to know. 
But it is sufficient to know that it is altered; that it has been tampered 
with since; that there is put in since. 

Ald: Wirt. — Hasn't that date there been chi anged, too? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Oh, yes, there are other things which I will call 
attention to. J am not through with this yet, only taking one at a time. 
These are the beautiful records that are kept by the man who gets $10 
a month. 

Ald. LEE. — Who is that? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Hinds. Clerk Hinds gets $10 a month for his val- 
uable services. 

Ald. Wirt. — Reduce his salary ; he isn’t worth it. 

The Witness. — No, if he couldn’t change a record better than that 
he isn’t worth $10 a month. 

Q. (By Mr. BrRaAnpeEts. — Well, now, doctor, you gave us one of the 
books containing records, so-called records, of burials which were kept 
by Mr. Coakley. Will you turn to that book again. 

Mr. Procror. — What are his initials —C. W.? 

Mr. BranvEts — Charles H. 

Q. Will you turn, Dr. Cogswell, to that — Well, now, Dr. Cogswell, 
T want to ask you some questions. If the witness is testifying, I would 
like to have it go on record. Now, Dr. Cogswell, if you are ready to 
go on with the ‘testimony I would like to ask you afew questions. Are 
you ready now, doctor ? 

ae) Vas, Sire 

oa. VW ell, you said that this record book which you began of deaths 
and burials, which you began after the Board of Visitors “went down to 
see you about the 1st of Januar y, that that was copied in part from this 
other so-called record of burials of 1893, which didn’t contain any record 
of burial. You said it was copied from there, didn’t you? 

¥. rece GF 

Q. Well, what part ? — everything excepting these words, ‘* Sent to 
the city,” which don’t appear there ? 

A.> Nb, sir. 

Q. What else? 

A. Some of the causes of death. 

Q. Well, now, let us see if there is anything else in this book. Turn 
back to Edward Cuddy, because he is an interesting figure. 

A. Instead of taking the new record of death book show the number 
of the death, which doesn’t mean anything, I had the registered number 
inserted. 

Q. Of the inmate? 

A. Of the inmate. 

Mr. ReEp. — I want to call attention to the fact that Dr. Parker has 
that book now. In case it is claimed that changes have been made, I 
want to see where the book goes. 
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Mr. BRANDEIS. -- Well, the changes had been made before Dr. Parker 
ot it. 
* Mr. REEp. — There is no evidenee of that, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, I think all the Aldermen have seen it. 

The WitneEss. — Yes, but Dr. Parker has had access to that book for 
the last eight months. 

(By Mr. Branpers.) You think he made the change, do you? 

A. No, I don’t. 

Q. And that that date, October 13, is not the correct date ? 

A. Idon’t think he made the change at all ? 

Mr. Reep. —It doesn’t make any difference whether he made the 
change or not. ‘The matter has simply been referred to in view of your 
contention. ; 

(The stenographer repeated the last two questions and answers on 
previous page.) : 

Q. (By Mr. BrRanpeIs.) That is, the registered number of the in- 
mates was what you said ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, what else does it show ? 

It shows the time at which the patient died. 

Well, where do you get that? 

From the institution record. 

Where is that ? 

Down at Long Island. 

Haven't that here? ‘That is taken from another record ? 
Yes, sir. 2 

Now, what else does it show that doesn’t appear on this first record 
of burials that you kept as a contemporaneous record? 

A. But that isn’t a record of burials. 

Q. Well, you call it a record of burials— call it so by the printed 
words of the book. 

cg Rapea & Pe Ty 

(. Isuppose Mr. Curtis would call it so if he were asking questions 
about it, wouldn’t he? 

A. No, I don’t think he would. 

Q. As he did in regard to these diet lists? 

A. I don’t think he would. 

Q Now, what else does it show ? 

A. Shows whether they were sent to the city for anatomical purposes 
or taken by friends, or buried on the island. 

@. Now, this Coakley who kept this book was a proper person to 
keep the book, wasn’t he? . 

A. He didn’t keep the- book, he only copied it. 

Q. Well, this is the only record you had, wasn’t it ? 

A. No, that isn’t the only record we had. 

Q. At that time? What other record did you have ? 

A. Had the record in the pedigree book and the record in the regis- 
try and the record in the record book. 

(). But this is the only death record you kept? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And this was kept by Charles H. Coakley, wasn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir; under the supervision of the physicians. 

@. Yes, under the supervision of the physicians, whatever super- 
vision they gave to it — and it was from this in part that you copied 
into this new record of deaths which was made up after the visitors 
were down there. Well, now, I wish you would look at these two books 
and see whether that was the same Edward Cuddy that appears in the 
two books ? 

A. Yes, sir; it was. 

@. Now, according to one book he was eighty years of age, and ac- 
cording to the other book he was seventy years of age. That is more 
remarkable than being buried before you die. r 
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A. That book there, it was taken from his own statement and this 
age here was taken from the statement that he made when he came 
down to the institution, and we considered that this was more accurate 
- than that, so we put down the sev enty. 

Q. Both of these ages, one seventy and one eighty, are taken from 
his own statement, aren't they? 

A. Ipresume they were. I don’t know about that, you know. 

Q. Well, but when were these to statements taken ? When was one 
taken and when was the other taken ? 

A. One was taken — I couldn’t tell you, I don’t know. 

Q. Well, how do you know that one was taken at one time and one 
was taken at another? 

Because this was taken when he came into the institution. 

What do you mean by this? 

This one here, this record. 

You mean the one that appears in that book ? 

Yes,-sir. 

Well, but that book wasn’t made up until long after his death ? 
No, sir. 

Well. how is it that you took that ? 

We took it from our institution record ? 

Well, who kept that record ? 

Mr. Hinds. 

And when was the other record made ? 

That was made, I suppose. at the time of his death. 

When did he give his age as eighty — at the time he was dying ? 
I don’t know, “sir. 

Was that after his death that he gave it? 

Well, as to that, you know I wasn't present in either case, so [ 
couldn’t state. 

@. So you don’t know anything at all about why in one case his age 
appears as eighty and in the other case as seventy ? 

A. Ihaven’t the slightest idea; no, sir, excepting — 

Q. You haven't the slightest idea? 

Ald. ForTrLer. — He explained that once. 

Mr. ‘BRANDEIS. — He did not explain it. He attempted to by giving 
a certain statement which I think was no explanation. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, it is pretty hard to satisfy Brother Brandeis. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — No, I am easily satisfied with the truth. 

Q. Now, explain to the Aldermen how it happens that in one book 
this man appears to be seventy years old and in the other book appears 
to be eighty years old? . 

A. ‘This record that appears here — 

Q. You mean by ‘‘ here” the record made after the visitors were 
down there, and three months after his death ? 

Ald. LEE.— There weren’t ten years elapsed, were there, between 
the making of the records ? 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Well, how long a time elapsed ? 

A. | think, Mr. Brandeis, [ can explain it so that even you can 
understand it. 

Q. All right. 

A. When aman goes up to 14 Beacon street, he is supposed to give 
his age. 

bi X68, 

A. Yes, and if his friends are with him they give it. That is taken 
on the permit which we receive. 

Ox es; 

A. If he goes into the receiving-room he is asked his age 

Q. Over again? 

A. Over again. 
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Q. Yes. 
A. Sometimes he gives it the same, sometimes he doesn’t. 
QO. XS: ; 
A. And we take the one that we think is nearest his age. 
Q@. But you seem to have taken both in this instance ? 
A. They were not taken by the same man, and probably their judg- 


ments differed, you know. . 

Q. How do you know they weren’t taken by the same man? ' 

A. Because one was taken from the hospital and comes from the 
hospital records, and the other was taken at the institution. 

Q. Yes, but you said a few moments ago, when it was first called 
to your attention, that this entry in this book, ‘‘Edward Cuddy, age 
seventy ; date of death November 21, 1893; senile debility,” was copied 
from this other book which was kept in Coakley’s handwriting ? 

A. No, sity; excuse me—if the stenographer will turn back far 
enough he will learn that I said that some things were copied from that 
book and some things from others. 

Q. Yes, sir; and you were asked which were copied from this book 
and you read that. 

(The stenographer read the testimony given by the witness shortly 
after his statement was resumed, in reference to the record of the burial 
of Edward Cuddy, and going through the witness’ statement in regard 
to the way the record was made up.) 

Q. (By Mr. BRANpDEIS.) Yes, and the rest comes from the wharf 
book. Now, asked you what books that entry came from, and you said a 
part of it which you read here came from page 22 of the record of 
burials and the rest of it came from the wharf book. Now, is that 
correct? Does the wharf book contain a record of the fact that this 
man was seventy years old? 

A. No, sir; and it doesn’t contain his registry number, either. 

Q. No: then that statement you made is not correct ? 

A. I think if you will go back far enough you will find that I said 
that this record here was made up from the record of several books. 

aro 88, 

A. That we try to have this one as correct as possible. . 

@. Yes, and lasked you what books it was made up from and you 
gave as an answer from this book, page 22, and from the wharf book. 

A. It was also made up from our institution register. 


The CHarrMAN. — Dr. Parker will please take his seat in the - 


auclience. 

@. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Now, Dr. Cogswell, you said that this book 
which is entitled ‘* Record of Burials,” was not a record of burials at 
all, but was a record of deaths? 

‘ A. That is the book that I found when I went there, that had been 
cept. 

@. Yes, and you kept it in just the same way ? 

A. Kept it the same way for a while and then had this other one. 

@. What do you mean by the other one? 

A. This one here. 

3 hare book you didn’t get until after the visitors had been down 
there: 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

@. Then, as I understand it— I would like to be sure that I eet the 
witness on this — z 

Mr. Proctor. — You won't get him. 

Mr. BraNbeIs. —Get him? He is snarled up already so that he can 
hardly move. 

The CHAIRMAN. —Go on. 

Mr. Proctor. — I beg pardon for interrupting Brother Brandeis. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If there were less of this cross-fire between counsel 
we would get along better. 
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Q. (By Mr. BRANpDEIs.) Now, Dr. Cogswell, I want to see if I un- 
derstand you. You say you came down there and found this book which 
is entitled ‘‘ Record of Burials,” but which you say is record of deaths 
and which is in Coakley’s handwriting on page 22. You say that you 
found that book in use down there when you got there as a record of 
deaths, but not of burials, and that you kept this book awhile until after 
the visitors were down there, and then you started the book which you 
have there. Is that a fact? 

A. Isay that was in use when I went down there. I didn’t know 
anything about it. 

Now, is the statement which I have made of your testimony 
correct ? 

A. As to what? 

(The stenographer repeated the question.) 

Is that correct ? 

It was in use when I went there. 

As what? 

As a record of deaths and burials. 

Burials also ? 

In so far as it related to whether a body was sent to Rainsford 
Island or not. We didn’t begin to bury on Long Island until some 
months after I had been there. 

@. When? 

A. In June, I think, it was either June or July. I think it was in 
June — yes, about the middle of June when we began to bury there. 

Le. Ves s 

A. And consequently they didn’t have any use for a burial book, as 
I understand the use of that book — of course, I didn’t start it, and I don’t 
know what it was intended to be as I had nothing to do with it. That 
is my HEDIS HeION eA from my knowledge of eta they used to do there. 

ek eS 

A. That it was vot a burial book. It was intended. I think, for a 
burial book to be used at Rainsford Island, and instead of using it for a 
burial book at Rainsford Island they used it for the death book at Long 
Island. 

Q. Now, will you look at that book and see whether this book does 
not show, just as this book, that you started after the visitors were down 
there —- does not show what bodies were taken and what bodies were 
buried, that is, prior to the time when you had charge ? 

A. Yes, it does. 

(). Then this defective method of not keeping in that book which is 
printed as a record of burials, not keeping in it ‘the fact of burials and 
whether a body was taken or not, or whether it was sent to the city for 
anatomical purposes — that was somethin g which crept in after you got 
there? 

-? NO BIE. 

Q. That was a defect that crept in after you took charge at Long 
Island ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that as long as Dr. Harkins was at Long Island 
that book was properly kept as a record book of burials as well as 
deaths ? 

No, sir; it isn’t, 

It isn’t? 

No, sir. 

When did Dr. Harkins leave Long Island? 

As far as I know he left there March 20. 

Now, will you look on pages 14 and 15? 

Yes. 

This contains the deaths and burials during what time? 
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A. It contains the deaths and burials apparently from January 9, 
1892, to December 30, 1892, of the men. * 

Q. Yes. Well, now, doesn’t it, as a matter of fact, show whether 
they were buried and whether they were taken ? 

A. Notall of them; no, sir. 

Q. Which one doesn’t it show ? 

A. William R. Caswell, sixty-three years old, died December 1— 
doesn’t say what happened. 
That is the only one? 
That is the only one there. 
How many in all? 
I don’t know. I should say about sixty. 
And every one is given? 
But one. 
. And the handwriting there, the record. there, is largely in Dr. 
Harkins’ handwriting ? 

A. About one-half Dr. Harkins’ and the other half Charles H. 


= 
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Coakley’s. . 
Q. A great part of it Dr. Harkins’ — different words and diseases, 
all interspersed with writing by Dr. Harkins? , 


A. About half and half; yes, sir. 

Q. Showing that he exercised supervision over the books ? 

Hoey OS “sir. 

@. And that makes a very proper record, doesn’t it? 

A. Idon’t see how he could keep an accurate record even of that. 
He can only say there whether the body was sent to Rainsford Island 
or whether it was taken, unless he has some knowledge that I do not 
know about. 

Whether it was buried or taken ? 

Well, might not have been buried. aa) 

Well, it appears there ‘‘ buried” — buried and taken. 
Yes, sir. 

And that record is properly kept, isn’t it ? 

Appears to be on that page. 

And appears to be also on preceding pages ? 

Yes, sir; and that record is in Hinds’ handwriting. 
Some of it, and some Dr. Harkins’? 

Twenty in Mr. Hinds’ and five in Dr. Harkins’. 

. And with Dr. Harkins having a supervision over the page — it 
so appears, doesn’t it ? 

A. Over one part of it. 

(. Yes; and then comes the period of time in which you were 
in charge where there is nothing appears on this book to show whether 
the body was buried, or taken, or sent to the city for anatomical 
purposes ? 

A. Notin that book; no, sir. 

@. Between June, 1893, and February, 1894. 

A. I say, and I said before, that I didn’t know they kept that book 
there on the island. 

Q. Didn’t know anything about it? 

A. [I supposed it was kept in another book. I knew the record of 
deaths was kept in another book, and I didn’t suppose they kept that in 
addition. 
fe cen the only book you knew of was this little grocer’s pass 

ook } 

A. No. sir. That isn’t a death book, a burial book — knew all about 
that, because I started it myself. 

Q@. Where is the other death book ? : 

A. It is the institution record, and also kept in the hospital, kept in 
the hospital register. 


_ 
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Q. Wasn't it, doctor, just after Dr. Parker testified that that book 
was made up fresh, and Mr. Hinds made a fresh copy of it ? 

A. The death book was made up before he testified. 

4 A eT ag 

A. The death book was. 

@ The death book was made up, I think, before this investigation 
began. 

A. The burial book, I think, was made up —I don’t know exactly — 
if you could give me the date of Dr. Parker’s testimony I think I could 
give you a little more accurately when the book was made up. 

When did Mr. Hinds begin to keep that death book ? 

The death book ? 

Yes. 

I think right after the 1st of February. 

That is, after the visitors were down there ? 

. He began to keep it just within a few days after I saw the first 
death book. I didn’t think it was a book that should be kept in the 

hospital. I thought it should be kept as a part of the institution 
records. 

_ @. That was the first time you knew about it, was it? 

A. Yes, sir. Dr. Parker brought it to me and showed it to me. I 
didn’t know it was there. 

@. You had been in charge down there at the hospital, superin- 
tendent for nearly a year? 

425 Yes; sir. 

@. And didn’t know about this book, didn’t know about what records 
were being kept? 

Yes, sir; I did. 

Q. But you didn’t know about this record ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Q. Well, what other records didn’t you know about? 
A. I guess this is about the only one. 
Q 
A 
idn 
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. About the only one? 
. Yes, sir. There haven’t any others been discovered since that I 
*t know about. 
Q. Haven't? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. When that body of Edward Cuddy’s was sent up for anatomical 
purposes, was any other body sent up also ? 
aT Y os. Sir: 
What others ? 
Two others. 
What others ? 
Alexander Wallace, and the other one I don’t remember. 
And where did they go to ? 
I don’t know, sir. 
You don’t know where they are sent to ? 
No, sir; I don't. 
Are they sent up on orders of the commissioners ? 
Yes, sir. 
. And what orders do the commissioners give under those circum- 
stances ? 
A. To send the body of whoever it may be to the city. 
Q. Do they designate what bodies shall be sent up ? , 
A. Yes, sir; they do. We notify them every time a person dies 
there. After they have been dead five days, if there don’t any one come 
to claim them we notify them that such and such a person has died and 
is to be buried at the public expense, that no friends have come to claim 
them. ‘Then if they see fit to hand them over to any organized medical 
school they have the power to do so. 
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Q. That is, you always wait five days after the death before 
notifying ? 


‘Sometimes, not always. 
. Well, what does the ‘“ five days” mean, when you say youalways 
wait five days? “pa 

A. Well, as I understand the law, the law says that if at the end of 
five days no one has come to claim the body of a person, if they haven’t 
requested that they be buried, or no friend has requested for them that 
they be buried, that on the filing of a bond the commissioners have the 
right to deliver the body up for the advancement of anatomical science. 

Q@. Yes. Well, now, what day did this body come up to Boston P 

Mr. Procror. — ‘‘ This body” is very indefinite. 

Q. (By Mr. BrAnvers.) Edward Cuddy. 

A. I couldn’t tell you that without looking at our books. 

@. Just see whether you can find out ? 

A. No, sir; I couldn’t tell you from any record I have got here. 

Q. Could only tell from the freight book — that is all you could tell 
from? 

(48 1. e8, Sir. 

@. Well, don’t you remember it appeared in the testimony that this 
Boston permit was dated the 25th of November — that is, only four 
days after the death of this man? 

A. Dated the 24th P 

Q. Dated the 25th — that is four days after the 21st, when the man 
died, according to your record ? 

A. Well, that would be five days. 

Q. No, it wouldn’t, would it? November 21 to November 25 is 
only four days. 

A, If it was issued on the 25th and he died on the 21st, that would 
be but four days. 

You say that three were sent up ? 

Yes, sir. 

What three P 

I think Alexander Wallace, Mary McCarthy, and Edward Cuddy. 
Do your records show that? Just turn to your records now ? 

- lIremember that those three bodies went up at the same time. I 
remember that three bodies went up at the same time, and I know 
Alexander Wallace and Edward Cuddy were two, and by looking at the 
book I see that Mary McCarthy was one. Those three went up together. 

@ Well, now, doctor, on pages 17 and 21 in the type-written copy of 
your argument, you speak about the difficulty you have had with the 
various male nurses you have had down there, how one after another 
left you, and then you say on page 21, ‘‘I have done my best to keep 
the places filled, but the law has not been passed yet to enable me to 
go up to town and take a desirable man by the collar and say, ‘ Here, 
you come down to Long Island and work at nursing ’”? 

A. .Yes, sir. 

@. Well, now, how much do you pay these men whom you get down 
there to do this important work of nursing ? 

A, ‘Two men get $20 a month and one gets $25. 

@. Have youever tried to see whether by paying more you could get 
desirable men to go down to Long Island ? 9 


A. Yes, sir; I think we do. 

Q. Always wait five days ? 

A. Might notify sometimes at the end of the fourth day. 

Q. Whom do you notify at the end of the fourth day ? 

A. The commissioners. 

Q. That is, you notify them in advance of the fifth day, do you? 
de GN, SITs . 

Q. Youdo? 

A. 

q 
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Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me if J interrupt. I would like to know if 
that includes the living or not. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — You had better ask when I get through. I prefer 
that you should not interrupt me. 

Mr. Procror. — All right. Excuse me for living. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Oh, you are a joy always. 

Mr. RiLeEy. — You are living pretty well. 

The stenographer repeated the last question. 

A. I never have. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) You never have tried ? 

Ad NO,’ sir. 

Q. You heard the testimony here of Mr. Dudley in regard to the 
difficulty of getting people to go down to Long Island because the sal- 
aries were not sufficient, didn’t you ? 

A. I did. 

Q@. Have you got anything to say in answer to that testimony ? 

A. I don’t carry it in mind now enough to know whether there are 
any points in it that it would be in my province to answer. 

_ @. Well, you don’t consider Mr. Dudley as having any prejudice 
against you or the commissioners, do you? 

A. I shouldn’t think he had, none that I know of. 

@: You remember that he testified that the people who were passed 
on the lists as being certified properly to go down, on competitive ex- 
aminations, wouldn’t go to Long Island because the salaries were in- 
sufficient, don’t you ? 

A. Some of them, yes, sir; if 1 remember correctly. 

Q. Well, now, on page 8 of your argument, in speaking of the 
alleged lack of cleanliness down at Long Island, you say, ‘* Cleanliness 
depends, in an institution, wpon discipline; if I can’t stop a man from 
spitting on the floor, from going out and coming in with mud on his 
shoes, and doing various other things, I can’t expect to keep to the high- 
est standard of cleanliness.” Now, after the corporation counsel — Mr. 
Babson’s opinion declaring that the commissioners have authority to 
prescribe rules and regulations concerning the conduct and occupation 
of the paupers at Long Island, and to enforce those rules and regula- 
tions, have you any doubt as to your ability, if such rules and regula- 
tions were enacted, to enforce the cleanliness down there ? 

A. Well, I don’t know anything about his opinion. 

Q. Well, it was read before you the other day. Don’t you reniem- 
ber it? 

Ae Yes. 

Q. Haven't you had any conversation with the commissioners about 
it since ? . 


As. Yes. 
Q. Weil, you know his opinion then, don’t you? 
y. Sree @- 


Q. Well, under that opinion don’t you think the commissioners have 
power to enforce rules and regulations, prescribe rules and regulations 
which you can enforce, and by means of them ensure that cleanliness 
which you so much desire ? 

A. My impression would be that if I were commissioner and a man 
had given one opinion at one time and another opinion at another time, 
diametrically opposed, and if I was going to follow out his second 
opinion, and if it didn’t turn out to be correct I should lay myself liable 
to a suit for false imprisonment and civil damages, I should hesitate 
some time myself. I would follow his first opinion for a while. 

@. You would? 

AT SY @Si sir. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that Mr, Babson was never called upon by the Com- 
missioners to give an opinion before he did this written opinion ? 
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A. I don’t know anything about it, sir. 

(. You never heard of their asking him for an opinion ? 

A; No, sir: 

Q@. Don’t you know they never did? ; 

A. No, sir. I don’t know that I even knew they asked him this 
second time until I heard it here. I don’t think so. 

Q@. They never said anything at all to you about it ? 

A. NO, sir. / 

@. Never mentioned the fact. Didn’t you confer with them as to 
what you were going to state in your argument here as to discipline and 
the like? 

A. Didn’t have a second’s conversation with them. I only said what 
J had to say for myself. ‘The commissioners, I suppose, will speak for 
themselves. 

Q. Well, now, doctor, coming back a moment to that matter of 
sending up the bodies to the city, you say you remember sending up 
Mary McCarthy’s with the other two? 

Soe GS2SiT} 

Q. With Wallace and Cuddy ? 

iy 68. Sir: 

Q. Well, how do you happen to remember that fact? 

A. Because in looking up this testimony here in regard to Cuddy, I 
looked up the letter and saw that the commissioners called for three 
persons at the same time. 

OCIGL OB: 

A. And Alexander Wallace, having figured somewhat prominently 
here, I remembered him in addition to Edward Cuddy. 

Q@. Yes. And he died also on that same day, the 21st ? 

A. Oh, no, no. He died some time before. 

@: When did he die? 

A. I think he died on the 14th. 

@. Did he? 

A Iwouldn’t say exactly as to that (examining records). He died 
November 14. | 

Q. Well, now, on page 1,060 of the record of the hearings the fol- 
lowing appears as the record in the office of the Board of Health: 
‘*Date, Nov. 25, 1893. Name, Alexander Wallace. Date of death, 
Noy. 21, 1893.” That is on page 1,060 of the printed records. How do 
you account for that? 

A. Irather think if you looked that up you would find that it re- 
ferred to Edward Cuddy. 

@. No, but lam reading what is in quotation marks. 

Mr. Procror.— Whose testimony is that ? 

Mr. Branpets. — Mr. Davis’ testimony. 

Mr. Proctor. — Whose question ? 

Mr. BraNDEIs. — In answer to my question, but I suppose the witness 
- ean be believed — Charles E. Davis, Jr., of the Board of Health. It is 
popiod from the records. I asked him, ‘ Will you take the next one, 
4,402} 

‘* A. Well, do you wish me to read it? 

‘**Q. Yes; please read it. 

‘‘A. (Reading): ‘Date, November 25, 1893. Name, Alexander 
Wallace. Date of death, November 21, 1893. To Mt. Hope for in- 
terment. J. Tinkham, undertaker. Commissioners of Public Institu- 
tions, Michael T. Donohoe, Secretary.’” That was receipted for ana- 
tomica! purposes ? 

A. ‘That wasn’t so. 

@. Isn’t that so? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You remember that testimony, don’t you? You were present ? 
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A. I was present at the testimony —when he gave the testimony, 
es, sir. 
Q. Well, that is what appears on the Board of Health’s records, 
isn’t it — what was read by Mr. Davis at that time ? 

A. May not have appeared on the Board of Health’s records. 

Q. That is, you think Mr. Davis read it falsely ? 

A. He might have made a mistake — might have read across the 
line and made a mistake on it. 

Q@. Well, now, how do you happen to remember that Mary McCarthy 
was sent up for anatomical purposes at the same time ? 

A. AsIsay, when [ came to look up this matter I found that in the 
same letter where they called for Edward Cuddy they had called for two 
other bodies, and I remember Alexander Wallace as I said, because he 
had figured here quite prominently. If you remember, when I first 
testified I did not remember who the third one was, until I looked here 
in the book and saw it was Mary McCarthy. 

Q. Don’t you remember something about Mary McCarthy besides 
what you have testified ? 

Ayes, sir;) Ido: 

Q. Well, what do you remember ? 

A. Idon’t remember enough to be accurate in my statements, and 
so I don’t think I am called upon to state at this time, but if you will 
let me come up here at another hearing — 

Q. Now, I want your recollection now, doctor, what you remember 
— then you can give us what additional information you get at the next 
hearing. 

A. I remember that there was some trouble about this Mary Mc- 
Carthy. 

Q. What was it? 

A. Asto which Mary McCarthy it was. There were, if I remember 
correctly, three Mary McCarthys, one or two at Rainsford Island and at 
Long Island. Perhaps Dr. Parker can explain it. He made notes of it 
at the time. 

Q@. What? 

A. Isay perhaps Dr. Parker may have made notes of it at the time, 
and can give a better explanation of it; more accurate than I can. 

@. Don’t you remember what the specific trouble was about sending 
up this body ? 

Ayo No; sir 3. do not. : 

Q. Don’t you remember that after this body was sent up that the 
body was claimed, and that you hurriedly notified them not to send that 
body for dissection, but to send it back to Long Island, and that it was 
sent back to Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir; I do. 

Q. You remember that now, do you? 

AS) “Yes,‘sir; Ido. 

@. And those bodies had been sent up? 

A. I don’t remember even now whether the body had been sent or 
not, but my impression is that it had. 

Q. Yes, and that they were sent up before the lapse of the five 
days ? 

oe No, sir; they were not. 

Q. Well, Cuddy’s was, wasn’t it? 

A. Idon’t know, sir. 

Q. You just answered a few moments ago that it was only four days 
between November 21 and November 25 ? 

A. Well, I don’t know what date they were sent up, you know. 
They go up and get the permit for removal before we send the body. 
They might not have sent down for us to — 

Q. Well, they have got to wait until the end of the five days, haven’t 
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they. to know whether the body will be claimed? How can they get a 
permit to remove a body before the five days are over, according to 
law ? “< 

Mr. REED. — That is a question for the Board of Health. 3 

The Witness. — I don’t know anything about that. It isn’t my busi- 
ness. 

Q. When did Mary McCarthy die ? 

A. She died on the 18th, I think. She died on the 18th, I believe, — 
if she was sent up on the 25th that would be over time. 

Q. Well,-was she sent up on the 25th ? 

A. I don’t know, sir. She couldn’t have been sent up before, 
because we didn’t have a permit to remove the body until the 25th, 
according to that testimony. . we 

Q. Well, this testimony related to Wallace — wasn’t any testimony 
here relating to Mary McCarthy ? 

A. All went up on the same boat. 

QQ. In the same package? 

A. Similar packages, not the same. . 

Q. Well, now, doctor, you had here — oh, I want to ask you one 
other thing, doctor. You have answered Mr. Curtis’ questions about the 
advantages of classification and occupation for paupers, in which I 
understand you fully agree with him. 

Mr. Reep. — Did he ask him any such questions ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Oh, Mr. Reed, I think. 

Mr. REED. — Dou’t confuse us any more, Mr. Brandeis. 

Mr. BranprEIs. ——- Well, Mr. Reed’s questions, in which you agree 
with Mr. Curtis. 

Q. What, Dr. Cogswell, did you say about the necessity of other 
buildings for the purpose of carrying out that? 

A. Well, I said if you were going to carry out a moral and social 
classification I thought that, in order to have the classification complete 
and the separation complete, you would need a large number of small 
buildings well separated and isolated from each other. 

Q. Yes, and that that was desirable for the purpose of carrying out 
your general plan of giving occupation to the inmates? . 

A. If you were going to give the inmates occupation down there I 
should judge that it would be necessary to furnish some indoor occupa- 
tion, and in order to do that satisfactorily with the number of people 
that we have down there to-day I think that it would be necessary to 
haye additional buildings for workshops. 

Q. And that the present buildings, as now being constructed, are not 
well adapted for that purpose ? 

A. No, sir; they are not, I don’t think — not for workshops. 

Q. Well, now, this idea of classification and occupation which both 
the candidate for the mayoralty and you agree upon, this general plan 
for the institutions, is not a new idea — it is a pretty old idea, isn’t it, in 
this city ? 

A. | think it is, yes, sir. 

Q. When was that first brought up? 

aa ie can’t give you the date. | think it was quite awhile ago, 
though. 

Q. Yes. Did the commissioners, in speaking to you about your duties 
and qualifications for Long Island, refer in any way to the fact that this 
matter had been investigated under a committee appointed by the 
mayor and council of Boston some years ago with a view to the proper 
treatment of the poor? 

A. I don’t remember that they did, sir. 

@. You remember that there was some such report made after a full 
investigation, don’t you? 

A, You refer to the one of 1892? 
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phe I mean the one that was made Jong before that, the one made 
78! 

No, sir; I wasn’t personally acquainted with that. 

You hadn’t heard of that in any way? 

No, sir. 

Before it was put in evidence here. 

Not before it was put in evidence, no, sir. 

You are sure the commissioners didn’t mention any such thing to 
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Yes, sir; I don’t think they did. 

But they did speak to you about the visitors’ report of 1892? 

No, sir; I don’t think they did. 

. Well, don’t you think, doctor, that if for the purpose of carrying 
out the admittedly correct method of conducting this institution, recog- 
nizing classification and occupation, a different kind of building is re- 
quired from that which they have got down there, it is unfortunate that 
the commissioners should have constructed a building of this kind at 
great expense, which is not desirable ? 

A. No, sir; because they would have to have this building any way. 
These other buildings are an addition to what we have got now. You 
have got to have a place for people to sleep, even if you do want them 
to work. 

Q. Well, according to your plan, according to what you call, I think, 
the cottage system, were you going to have them sleep in the institution 
building ? 

Ae MNO: SIP. 

Q. What were you going to have, then,— going to have two resi- 
dences for those people ? 

A. No, sir; | was talking about one system of classification and you 
were talking about another. If they believed in the moral and social 
classification, why, of course they wouldn’t have gone to work and built 
such a building as this, but I suppose their experience has taught them 
perhaps that the plan was rather Utopian. 

@. Had they ever attempted it in any way ? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. You know from what you heard here that the very idea of small 
buildings, cottage buildings of this sort, had been suggested in the 
earlier report, don’t you? 

A. I think I remember it; yes, sir. 

Q. Well, now, you strongly approved of the idea of a separation of 
the sexes, didn’t you? 

A.) Yessir. 

Q. The greatest possible separation of the sexes? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, don’t you think it unfortunate, if that is to be carried out, 
that the two sexes should be on the same island within a comparatively 
short distance of one another ? 

A. I think that the separation can be carried out sufficiently well 
even on the same island. 

Q. How do you propose to do it ? 

A. Ican hardly conceive of an institution of that kind without some 
men around, and I think that on that island we can keep them as well 
separated — 

Q@. You think you can keep all the men and all the women separate ? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. Well, how do you propose to keep the men separate from the 
women on that island ? 

A. I don’t propose to have the men go on the portion of the island 
which is reserved for the women, nor the women on the portion of the 
island reserved for the men. 
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How are you going to prevent it? 

Well — 

What is the distance — just what is the distance ? 

About 450 to 500 feet. 

Between what? 

Between the men’s and the women’s dormitory. 

. Yes. Now, how are you going to prevent the men and women 
from meeting on that island — communicating in some way if they don’t 
absolutely meet? ; 

A. Ihave got notices prohibiting the men from going on certain 
portions of the island, and [ am going to have notices prohibiting the 
women from going on certain portions of the island. 

Q. Well, under your ideas of the discipline and powers of discipline 
of the commissioners, you don’t have much faith in putting up notices, 
do you ? 

A. Well, it works fairly well. 

@. You don’t seem to have had much success here, do you, according 
to the idea you have given us in your argument? 

A. I can do certain things, but there are certain things I eannot 
do. 

Q. Well, you think you can keep the men away from the women, do 
you, and the women away from the men? 

A. I think I can. 

Q. How are you going to do it? 

A. Just as I said. 

Q. That is, by posting notices ?P 

A. And prohibiting them from going there, and if I see any one go- 
ing there, or any officer sees them going, discharge them. 

@. And then have them come back the next day ? 

A. I hope by that time that they won’t. 

@. Then you have got to rely upon yourself and the officers seeing 
whether they obey your rules, have you? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. And that is all you propose to rely on, is it ? 

om YS, sir. ‘ 

@. How many additional officers are you going to have there as a 
police, to watch between ? 

A. I can’t tell as to that. 

@. Well, how many do you think would be necessary in order to keep 
the sexes apart? 

A. Well, we will have to determine that after we get them there. 

@. Have you discussed the matter with the commissioners ? 

4.8 7 @s,.sir. 

@. What were your discussions? When did you first discuss it with 
the commissioners ? 

A. I don’t remember. 

@. How long ago? 

A. I couldn’t tell. 

Q. About how long ago? 

A. Qh, it was quite a long time ago. 

Q. Pending this investigation ? 

A. I presume like enough that it was sometime before, but I couldn’t 
tell as to that. 

(. Before they built, before they began the building there, the new 
building for the women ? 

I think it was about the time they began to build it. 

Q. How did you happen to mention it ? 

A. I couldn't tell you that. 
Q 
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You made a suggestion that you didn’t think it advisable ? 
No, sir; I don’t think I did. 
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Q. Never suggested that to the commissioners ? 
A. No, sir; I never did. 
(. Did they consult with you as to the advisability of putting up the 
women’s dormitory in close proximity to the men’s ? 
No, sir; I don’t think they did. 
Well, how did you happen to discuss the matter ? 
I couldn’t tell you. 
No recollection whatever in regard to it ? 
Not as to what brought it up, no, sir. 
Well, now, doctor, you gave us a list the last time of some im- 
provements which had been made at Long Island since the Board of Vis- 
itors went down there and this investigation began. Have you thought 
of any additional improvements ? 
A. | haven't thought of it since; no, sir. 
Q. Well, there have been some other improvements, haven’t there ? 
A. If you have got any list I can tell you whether they have been 
made or not. 
Q. Made some improvements in the graveyard, didn’t you? 
A. Oh, yes; yes, sir, we did. 
Q. Well, that you didn’t mention the other day ? 
A. No, sir; I didn’t. 
Q. That was made in pursuance of Mr. Farmer’s suggestions in the 
Board of Visitors’ report ? 
No, sir. 
Q. Was it made after that? 
Ae ee CS, S10! 
@. Made after that? 
A 
Q 
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Yes, sir; but his suggestions had nothing to do with it. 
But, as a mere coincidence, you made them after that time ? 
No, sir; I don’t consider it such. We began burying there last 


ine 


June. 

@. Yes, and between last June and the time the visitors made their 
report, February 16, you didn’t make any improvement. After that you 
did: Is that the fact ? 

A. Up to the time they had made their visit there we hadn’t had any 
special opportunity to make any improvements. If the Lord preserves 
me to stay down there, you will see more improvements probably in the 
next year than you have seen the last year; and. relatively speaking, I 
think we made greater improvements from the time I went there up to 
the first of January than we have since. 

@. You did? 

A I think so, just as many. 

Q. What were the improvements you made between the time you 
went there and the first of January ? , 

A. Well, I think that we made a good many improvements in our 
system of book-keeping. 

Q. In these records, for instance, where you omitted to keep a 
record of the burials where up to that time they had always been kept, 
is that what you refer to? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Keeping this little burial book here. this grocer’s book ? 

A. ‘That illustrates pretty well, that is what we started with. It 
was a new thing and we didn’t know exactly what we wanted. But we 
did know one thing we wanted, and that was to be sure that we got the 
number of the grave, and the name of the person that was in_ that 
grave, and from time to time we added to it; and when I considered 
that I had got as far as | could a perfect system, then I got this book. 
Simply because the Board of Visitors happened to go down there mean- 
while, I don’t think it is tair or just to lay it to the fact that they came 
there. It would have been done even if they had stayed away. 
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Q. Dr. Cogswell, this change in the trough, the sink where you used 
to make the puddings that you made, had that anything to do with the 
Board of Visitors’ report ? 

A. Yes, sir; it did, directly. 

Q. That was made in consequence ? 

A. That was made in consequence of a statement that Mr. Farmer 
made to the commissioners, and at the same time he said, as I under- 
stand it, that he wanted the thing kept quiet, that he didn’t want them 
to say anything about it, and he wasn’t going to say anything about it. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee:) Who said that? 

A. Mr. Farmer, and then he went and put it in his report. 

Mr. RiLey. —It was good stuff. 

The Witness. — Well, up to that time, Mr Riley, it was very good 
stuff as far as I tasted it. Of course I hadn’t been able to judge much 
around that time, because I wasn’t around doing business. But the 
pudding was first engineered by Mr. McCaffrey, if my memory serves 
me right. 

Q. ° (By Mr. Branpets.) Well, you don’t know anything about it, 
do you? 

A. Oh, yes; he had to come to me first to get the ingredients to 
build it with. 

Ald. Lee. — What do you mean — of the pudding? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — No, of the sink. 

The Witness.— The pudding, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Well, now, youalso since the visitors were 
down there added on a nursery matron, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir, we did, but the nursery matron was recommended, and 
the permission to hire her secured from the commissioners some time 
before the Board of Commissioners made their report, even their first 
report. 


Q. How long before ? 

A. J think about two or three weeks — two weeks. 

Q. After the Board of Visitors went down there, was it? 

A. Yes, sir; it was after the Board of Visitors went down there. 

@. When was she hired ? 

A. She was hired somewhere about the 1st of March. She didn’t 


come there, though, until St. Patrick’s day. I remember that. 

@. (By Ald. Lee.) You mean Evacuation day, don’t you? 

A. Excuse me, I meant Evacuation day. 

@. (By Mr. BRanvets.) When did the visitors make their report? 

A. The Board of Visitors, if I remember correctly, made their re- 
port about the middle or the last of February. | 

Q. The middle — wasn’t it the 16th? 

A. ‘The 16th of February, and the matron was hired, as I say, about 
aetna of March and I got permission to hire her about a month before 

did. ; 

@. That is, after the Board of Visitors went down there, but before 
they made their official report ? 

a. FX OB, Bil, 

@. Had they talked to you about a nursery matron ? 

A. Idon’t know. 

@. Don’t you remember talking with Mrs. Evans about it? 

A. If Mrs. Evans says I talked with her about a nursery matron I 
haven't any doubt but what I did talk to her. ? 

@. Why did it take you so long, between the first of February and 
March, to get her down there ? 

A. Well, it my memory serves me, I was sick in bed for about three 
or four weeks and it rather incapacitated me. 

Q@. That was January ? 

A. I was sick from the 15th of January until about the 1st of March, 
so that it broke me up on doing business between those days. 
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Q. Now, doctor, there was some testimony here, some complaint, 
some early testimony, that there were no window screens in the hospital, 
patients not having a nurse and not having any window screens and 
suffering from flies. You have put in some window screens since that 
time ? 

E> Paeny Str. 

Q.. When were they put in? 

A. At the beginning of the summer -—TI began in the middle of 
winter to have them built. 

@. Who built those ? 

A. Well, some of them were built by inmates, and some were built 
by carpenters from Deer Island. 

Q. You spoke, doctor, about a long list, about the various lists, 
requisitions that were made on you. Mrs. Kinney, as head nurse, fur- 
nished you a list of things desirable for a hospital, didn’t she ? 

"A. Yes, she did. 

@. Where is that list —I requested the counsel to produce the list ? 

A. Idon't think I have it—in fact I know I haven’t it, because I 
divided that list into things I had, things I was going to get, and things 
that I couldn’t get. 

QY. How long a list was it —how many items on a list ? 

A. Icouldn’t tell you that. It was given in pursuance to my request 
or my own private use. She had been there then about three months. 
It was just previous to her departure, and I told her it would be a favor 
to me, in the light of her experience down there and her previous ex- 
perience in other places, if she would put down on a piece of paper 
everything that she could think of that, if we had it or could get it, 
would be of benefit to the hospital. 

Q. Yes; now, it is that paper that I would like. I think counsel will 
find in my notice a special request to produce the list given by the nurse. 

A. Weil, it isn’t here. 

@. How do you know ? 

A. Because I didn’t bring it. 

Q. Haven’t you given it to counsel on previous occasions ? 

@. No, sir; I haven't. 

Mr. Branpets. — Then I request it to be brought. 

Mr. Reep. — Counsel never heard of a special letter or list of that 
kind. 

Mr. BRANvEtIs. — It is included in No. 9, in my letter. 

Mr. Reep. — It is somewhere and we will find it, but we cannot have 
the list to-night. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Now, doctor, since you have had this 
nursery matron how many children are there in the hospital ? 

A. You will have to be a little more definite than that, I guess. 


@. How many children are there now ? 
A. Now? 
@. Now. 


A. Well, I couldn’t tell, because there might a few have come this 
afternoon. 

Q. Well, how many at last accounts ? 

A, Last accounts, fourteen. 

Q. How many last winter, at the time the Board of Visitors went 
down there. 

A. I think when they went down there were somewhere around 
twenty-one or twenty-two. I know when they came from Rainsford 
Island in the spring of 1893 there were twenty-five, and they kept 
dwindling off until the summer of 1893 when we had a very few, | 
don’t think more than six or seven, and this last winter they came up 
again, and I think we got up to twenty-one or twenty-two. I wouldn’t 
be sure as to that. And then this spring they have been dwindling 
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down again. At one time I think we got down as low as five. Now 
this winter they are beginning to come up again, and we have gotten 
up as high as fourteen or fifteen — perhaps sixteen, I wouldn’t say. 

Q. Well, at the time’ the visitors were there and you had some 
twenty-six or so they were right in saying you didn’t have any nursery 
matron, weren’t they ? 

A. They were; yes, sir. 

(@. And afterwards you got one ? 

Aja elult, 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, now, Mr. Reed, this is the letter under date 
of November 22, and this is the item I have referred to: ‘The lists of 
articles required for the use of the hospital delivered or addressed to 
the present superintendent from time to time, by the physicians or 
nurses at the hospital.” 

Mr. Procror. — May | look at that just a moment, please ? 

Mr. Rreep. — You think that covers the list you want, do you ? . 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I certainly do. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, is there any other list, Brother Brandeis ? 

Mr. Branpeis.— Well, I want them all. This is only one of them 
that I am now asking for. I asked for all of them. 

The Wirness. — Now, I would like you to be a little explicit in that, 
because you don’t want it where they have called for two bunches of 
matches and a gallon of kerosene. That isn’t what you have reference 
to, is it? 

Mr. Procror. — That is the difficulty with your notice, you see. 

Mr. BraNpEIs. —I did’nt suppose they had one for two gallons of 
kerosene. 

The WITNEss. — No— one. 

Q@. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) How many orders do the nurses and phy- 
sicians give for the hospital? How frequently do they give orders? 
Every day. 

Every day ? 

Yes; sir. 

For supplies, as distinguished from diet orders and the like? 
XS, ‘sir, 

, 1 want those in which they called for supplies for equipping the 
hospital. 

Ald. LeE.— Well, how far. are you going back? Are you going to 
bring the whole island up here ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — During the administration of the present superin- 
tendent. 
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The hearing was adjourned at 7.30 o’clock P.M. to Thursday, Decem- 
ber 6 at 4 o’clock P.M. 
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FORTY-NINTH HEARING. 


Tuurspay, December 6, 1894. 
The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hatt- 
STRAM presiding. 
Mr. Reep. — Mr. Chairman, the second witness whom you 
have the privilege of putting on when he came in here to-day, and 
I will put him on the stand now — Dr. Spring, of Fitchburg. 


CLARENCE W. Sprine, M.D. —— Sworn. 


(By Mr. Reep.) Your full name, please, doctor? 
Clarence W. Spring. 
And you reside in Fitchburg? 
Yes, sir. 
And are in practice there as a physician? 
Yes, sir. 
You are a graduate of the Harvard Medical School, are you 
_ doctor # ? 
I am; yes, sir. 
And a graduate of Dartmouth College? 
I am; yes, sir. 
In what class were you graduated from Dartmouth College? 
80. 
Were you a classmate at Dartmouth of Dr. Cogswell’s? 
I was; yes, sir. 
And were you in the Medical School at Havens at the same 
time that Dr. Cogswell was? 

A. I was, yes ‘sir. 

@. Since your graduation from the Harvard Medical School, 
have you had any experience in hospital work ? 

A. Yes, sir; I have. 

@. Will you state what that experience has been? 

A. | served a year at the Children’s Hospital here in Boston as 
House Officer. . 

@. Are you a member of any of the medical societies ? 

A. A member of the Massachusetts Medical Society ; yes, sir. 

A. Have you ever been abroad, doctor, and visited any of the 
hospitals abroad? 

A. I have, yes, sir. 

@. When was that that you were abroad? 

A. I was abroad in 1889. 

@. You are at present city physician of the city of Fitchburg, 
are you not? 

A. Iam; yes, sir. 

@. How long have you held that position? 
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A. Ihave held it nearly two years. The two years will be up 
in January. 

Q. What other official position do you hold? 

A. I am chairman of the board of health of the city, and a 
one of the visiting surgeons at the Burbank Hospital. 

Q. You are chairman of the board of health of the city of 
Fitchburg ? 

‘A. Yes: sir. ate 

Q. And visiting physician to the Burbank Hospital — visiting 
physician or surgeon? 

A. I am on the regular staff of physicians and surgeons. 

Q. Have you ever visited the hospital on Long Island at the 
Home for Paupers? 

Yes, sir; I have. 

And the institution also? 

Yes, sir. 

When did you make that visit? 

I made that visit in May, ’93. 

A year ago last May? 

uk OB, SLh. 

What day did you go down there? 

I went down Saturday. 

And what day did you return? 

I returned Monday. 

. Then you spent Saturday afternoon and all day Sunday, and 
left there Monday morning, as I understand you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. The new hospital was then in operation, was it not? 

A. Yes, sir; it was. 

@. Do you have anything to do with the almshouse in Fitch- 
burg? 

A. Yes, sir; I have charge of it as physician. 

@. And what was your purpose in visiting Long Island in May, 
"93? 

A. It was partly to spend Sunday at the island with Dr. Cogs- 
well and partly to look over the institution and the hospital with 
reference to seeing what they had there and the methods of taking 
charge of such a place. 

@. Well, do you remember about what time of day you arrived 
there on Saturday ? | 

A. I think it was in the afternoon — the early afternoon. I won’t 
say just when the boat reached there. 

@. You went down on the ‘* Bradlee,” I presume? 

A. I think I did. 

@. And did you have any opportunity that afternoon of looking 
about the place? 

A. I won’t say certain as to the ‘‘ Bradlee.” I don’t know but 
the ‘‘ Bradlee” was being repaired at that time, but I went down 
on a boat. 

Q. Well, did you have any opportunity to visit the hospital or 
the institution that afternoon? 

Av es, sit: Idid. 
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@. Well, did you visit the hospital ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you go into the institution that afternoon? 

wae es, Bir. 

@. The institution building? 

A. Yes, sir. ? 

@. And you say you remained there all the following day, 


Sunday ? 

Hic s\ #8) sir: 

@. Now, I would like to ask you if in the hospital you saw any 
bath-tubs ? 

A. Yes, sir; I did. 

@. And were those bath-tubs in rooms apart from the hospital 
wards ? 

A. As I remember it they were in between. I won’t say certain 
just exactly how they lay, because I haven’t thought of it, but as 
I remember it they were off from the passageway, in between the 
wards. 

Q. Now, you went there, as I understand it, doctor, for the 
purpose of looking the place over to gain what information you 
could to aid you in the proper management of an almshouse, and I 
would like to ask you with what impression as to that institution 
you came away? 

A. Well, now, my impression was that the institution was 
clean, the hospital building was new, everything looked clean, the 
rooms were clean, the wards were clean so far as I conld judge. 
The patients in the wards appeared to be well cared for, receiving 
attention from nurses, and the rooms opening directly out of the 
wards — the kitchen and the dinning-room attached to the ward — 
were clean. My general impression was it was a hospital which 
was well provided for and well being taken care of. 

@. And what impression was left in your mind as to the insti- 
tution itself? 

A. Well, the institution differs so entirely from the one of 
which I have charge that the impression could hardly be compared 
with that which I have of other such institutions, but I saw no 
evidence of dirt or bad smells or poor air, and the beds looked 
clean and the patients seemed comfortable. The almshouse is 
divided into two parts, as I understand it — the hospital depart- 
ment and the regular institution — and it was more especially with 
reference to the hospital that I went there. 

@. Do you know how long the hospital had been in operation 
at the time you made this visit? 

A. I do not; no, sir. 

@. You knew in a general way that it had been started but a 
short time before you went there? 

A. I understood it was new and had not been long in 
operation. 

@. But you don’t recall now anything that impressed you un- 
favorably in regard to either the hospital or the institution ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think I could recall anything in particular. 
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Cross—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Branpeis.) You are an intimate friend of Dr. 
Cogswell's? 

Ay eeS, BU. 

Q. Have been for — 

A. Siuce ’76, when we entered college together. 

@. Yes, and have you ever been down to Long Island since 
that day in May, 1893? . 

A. I have not, sir. 

@. Just before the opening? 

A. I have not, sir. 

@. You don’t know, then, whether these various abuses that 
have been testified to here arising through Dr. Cogswell’s admin- 
istration are true or not — 1 mean as to the condition of. the hos- 
pital, and how it has been run during this period, up to, say, last 
May? 

A. I simply testified as to my visit in May, 1893. 

@. That is all you know about it? 

A. That is all I know about it. 

@. You didn’t go over it with a view to criticising or finding 
fault in any way, but to get suggestions in regard to the new 
building which had been much talked about and the place gen- 
erally, I suppose? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you make any particular investigation at that time, or 
merely get a general impression from the examination? 

A. I simply got an— impression general examination of the 
points which I wished to consider. 

(). In the matter of the institution, did you go into the question 
of the ventilation there? 

A. I didn’t discuss the matter of ventilation. 

@. Do you have any distinct recollection as to the men’s infir- 
mary and the women’s infirmary there? 

A. In what regard? . 

(. As to the question of air and ventilation? ’ 

A. I did not go into that matter. My impression was that 
which any man would obtain by the sense of smell. 

@. I beg your pardon? 

A. My impression was simply that which any man would ob- 
tain by the sense of smell. I went into no scientific discussion of 
what the process was of removing foul air or introducing fresh 
air. 
Q. Well, did you go into it with a view of taking any special 
note of what the condition was? 

A. I didn’t; no, sir. 


Cuartes H. Cocswett, M.D. — Resumed. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpers.) Dr. Cosgswell, in your argument on 
the milk question here you say that you had oceasion to examine 


into this subject of milk five separate times, as I remember it. Is 
that so? 
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@. What were those five times? 

A. The first time was right after I went there, after I had been 
there a few days. 

@. Yes; that was in March, was it, or in April? 

A. It was about the latter part of March, I think. 

@. Well, now, I will just try to locate the times first, and then 
we will go into them? 

A. I said the latter part of March —I don’t remember the 
exact date of any of them, excepting the last time, which was on 
the twenty-seventh day, twenty-six or twenty-seventh day of 
December, ’93 — those are the first and last times. The three 
intermediate times I don’t remember. 

@. When approximately was the second time? 

A. I don’t think I could give it with any degree of accuracy, 
even approximately — not within, perhaps, two months. 

@. Weil, putting it within two tmonths where would you 
place it? 

A. I should place it about the — well, it was in the early 
summer. 

June, perhaps? 

Well, I wouldn’t want to say, Mr. Brandeis. 

That was the second. When was the third time? 

I couldn’t tell you. 

State it approximately. 

I couldn’t do that. 

Well, how near was it to the second time? 

I couldn’ t tell you that. I think the third and fourth were 
somewhat near together, but I wouldn’t say as to the exact time of 
either, because I don’t remember. Those that I do remember I 
give you the dates of them — those that I don’t I couldn't. 

Q. Well, now, what was the occasion of that first investi- 
gation ? 

A. It was due to the fact that we were not having much milk in 
the hospital. I believe Dr. Dever reported the fact to me that they 
were short of milk in the hospital. 

@. Well, now, just what did Dr. Dever report at that time? 

A. That they needed more milk in the hospital, I think. 

). Well, were those his words? 

A. I couldn’t tell you, sir. 

@. How long did he say had that condition existed ? 

A. I don’t know how long he said—JI don’t remember. I 
don’t know as he mentioned any time, but it couldn’t have been 
very long as far as I was concer ned, because I hadn’t been there 
hut a few days. 

@. You don’t have any recollection, then, as to what he said 
beyond that they were short of milk in the hospital ? 

Aw No, sir: 

@. Well, who else at that time complained of it besides Dr. 
Dever? 

A. I don’t know as anybody else complained to me about it. 

Q. Well, didn’t anybody else make any remarks to you about 
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A. I know that Mr. McCaffrey and I talked it over, but Mr. 
McCaffrey I don’t think made any complaints to me that the milk 
was short in the hospital. 

@. Oh, 1 don’t mean that he found fault with you. 

A. No. He and I talked the matter over, as I naturally would 
when I was trying to find out where the trouble was. 

Q@. Now, you made an investigation then, and what. was the 
result of your investigation ? 

A. Why, we ordered some milk from the hospital. 

Q. What? 

A. We ordered the milk from the Commissioners and they sent 
it over from Deer Island. 

@. Yes; that is, you ordered at that time. You found that it 
was short? 

A. Yes, sir; it was — that they were not getting as much milk 
as they called for or as they ought to have. 

@. Yes; and you undertook to remedy it by getting some sup- 
plies from the city? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, now, when was the next time? What was the occa- 
sion of your second investigation? Let me ask first, before we 
pass to that question, how do you fix that time as being about the 
middle of March or beginning of April? 

A. Because it was just after I got there, and I found that the 
trouble was that they had been having milk sent, if I remember 
correctly, there was milk sent from the city to Rainsford Island, 
and they had been taking off as much milk at Long Island as they 
found they needed, and at that time the cows, a good many of 
them, had run dry, and we were not getting enough milk from the 
barn to supply the demands of the institution and hospital. 

@. That is, you found that they were selling milk over to Rains- 
ford Island? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. -— He didn’t say ‘* selling ” —- he said ‘+ sending.” 

‘The Wiryess. —I said sending milk ‘to Rainsford Island from 
the city, and they were also taking milk from that supply at Long 
Island. If they sent for fifteen cans to go to Long and Rainsford 
islands, and they needed four cans at Long Island one day they 
took four cans, and if they needed three they took three, and if 
they needed six they took six. Those are merely illustrations. 

@. The trouble was in the division of the milk that eame from 


the city — as to what was kept at Long Island and what went to 
Rainsford ? 


A. No, sir. 

@. What was the trouble? 

A. Just what I said. 

Q. Well, will you say it again? I didn’t understand you. The 
interruptions here disturbed my attention. 


A. Until I went there they took milk for Long and Rainsford 
islands. 

@. From the city? 

A. From the city. 
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Yes. 

Practically the most of it was for Rainsford Island ? 

Yes. 

They had the cows on Long Island, and what the cows failed 
to supply they took from the Rainsford Island milk as it came 
from the city. 

q@. Yes. 

A. And when the two islands were separated and the accounts 
were separated we didn’t have anv right to take the milk that 
went to Rainsford Island or was brought to Rainsford Island. 

Q. Yes. 

A. So we didn’t have that supply to call on, and, as I say, the 
cows were running dry at that time, and so we filled up on our 
supply. 

Q. Yes; and that is how the trouble arose this first time? 

A, Yes, sir. 

(). ‘That was the cause of the trouble as you found it to be about 
the first of April? 

A. That is the way I accounted for the fact that they had run 
short. Of course, the fact that they had run short was due _ pri- 
marily to the fact that the cows we depended on for our milk ran 
dry, partially. 

@. And secondarily, because this alas from the city had been 
cut off ? 

yes, air: 

@. Now, that you undertook to remedy by ordering from the 
city or Deer Island, ordering through the Commissioners, and 
milk came to you? , 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, what was the occasion of your second investigation ? 

A. At noon-time Dr. Dever used to come to me pretty often 
and say that the milk had given out from the hospital kitchen. 
Our milk is sent to the hospital kitchen and from there distributed 
to the different wards. 

Q. Yes. 

A. And he kept coming to me saying that the cook had sent 
down word that the milk had run short, and I used to tell him to 
send over to the milk-room and get some more, and the store- 
keeper told me that he had sent the amount of milk that was called 
for each time ; so I went to work to see what the trouble was, and 
I found they were not measuring the milk very accurately in the 
kitchen ; that they were measuring it in, I think, a two or three 
quart pitcher, measuring it out in that way, and the consequence 
was that those they measured it out to first would get more than 
enough, and those that they came to last were falling short. 

@. Well, did anybody else complain besides Dr. Dever at that 
second period? 

A. No, sir. 

@. About the shortage of milk? 

A. No, sir; because naturally there wouldn’t anybody else 
know about it except he and the cook, because there was always 
milk enough. We sent over to the store and got more. We had 
milk enough on the island, only — 
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@. Now, when Dr. Dever complained this second time what did 
you do to remedy that complaint? 

A. I got a big two-quart measure made for the cook and got it 
made at Deer Island, and I had it made as a dipper for conven- 
ience’ sake ; | 
' Q. Now, how was that to operate —that two-quart dipper? 
How was that going to relieve the distress in milk? : 

A. Well, there wasn’t any distress in milk. I didn’t say there 
was any distress in milk. 

@. For the patients? 

A. Well, the patients got their milk just the same, only some 
of them got more than they were ordered. 

@. Well, but the others got less? 

A. No, they didn’t. They got it eventually. 

@. Why did Dr. Dever complain if they got all they wanted? 

A. He didn’t complain— kept coming to me and saying they 
were short of milk in the kitchen, not short in the hospital, because 
it hadn’t been given out in the hospital at that time. 

@. Well, how did the quart measure remedy the difficulty ? 

A. It didn’t. 

Q@. Well, what did you do? 

A. We kept on having the trouble, and I thought I would see 
if there was any trouble with the two-quart measure, and I found 
it measured nearly a pint over two quarts. 

@. That was the one that was made for you at Deer Island ? 

A. That was the one that had been made specially for us. 

Q. Well, false weights and measures, I suppose, you would ex- 
pect from criminals. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, it was good measure. 

Q@. (By Mr. Branpers.) That resulted, did it, in the third 
investigation ? 

A. That was the result of the third; yes, sir. 

@. Who made the complaint to you that led to this third inves- 
tigation ? 

A. It was the same thing. Dr. Dever kept coming to me and 
saying that the cook said they had run short of milk. We used 
to send over the morning and noon supply in the morning. * 

Q. Yes. 

A. And we never ran short in the morning, because there was 
always enough, even if they were getting four or five extra quarts, 
perhaps, but when it came to the noon supply, why, of course, they 
were just so much short. 

Q. Now, what did you do to remedy this trouble? 

A. I ordered a quart. 

@. Ordered a quart made — from Deer Island? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think this came from Deer Island. 

’ Q. Well, you ordered that quart, and did the complaint cease 
den! 

A. It did for awhile, and then the next complaint came from 
the wards, that they were not having milk enough. They used to 
fall short. 

Q@. Well, now, whom did these complaints come from? 
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A. This last one, I think, came from Mr. Morphy, if I remem- 
ber correctly. 

Q@. Yes; who else? 

A. | think — well, I wouldn’t want to say. 
@. Had Dr. Dever left the island then? 
A. I wouldn’t want to say. 

@. Didn’t he complain? 

A. Dr. Dever? 

Q. Yes—the fourth time? 

A. No, the fourth time he didn’t. 

@. Well, did Dr. Sullivan complain? 

a4. NO; sir. 

@. Did Dr. Parker complain? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Well, the only person you remember, then, was Morphy, the 
nurse, was it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was all, was it? 

A. Yes, sir; that is all I remember at that time. 

@. Well, when you investigated what did you do? 

A. I got them all some half-pint measures, for all the wards. 
Q. Yes. 

A. They were measuring them out in pint cups, and I didn’t 
think they were measured very accurately, and I thought the 
trouble might be in that, so I got them all some half-pint measures, 
which was the regular ration allowed in the hospital. 

@. Those came from Deer Island? 

A. I don’t know where those came from. 

@. Well, after you got those half-pint measures did the difli- 
culty cease ? 

- A. The next I heard about any shortage of milk was the day 
after Christmas, from Dr. Parker, and he told me that the milk 
had been at that time short to a considerable extent in the male 
wards and partly in the female wards, but not to such a great ex- 
tent, for some few days—1 don’t remember as he gave any 
number of days at that time. He said the milk had been short 
some time, and on looking it up I found it had been short for about 
two weeks. | 

@. Well, what records did you keep to show whether the milk 
was short or whether it was sufficient ? 

A. The records of the cook. 

@. What were they? 

‘A. She called for so much milk and then put down how much 
she delivered to the wards. 

@. Was that kept in a book ? 

A. That was kept on some blue slips of paper. It was not 
kept in any book. It wasn’t to be a matter of permdnent record 
as I understood it when I commenced. I never thought that it 
was anything that would he kept. I don’t think it is kept in any 
hospital, but there are memoranda to be carried along every day, 
and it simply shows how much is needed, and then it also tells 
you whether they have received or distributed what they got. 
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Q. That is your memoranda, although it wasn’t a record book, 
consisted of daily slips on blue paper? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. Which showed the amount required for each ward each 
day? 
is 2.e8, Bit. 

(). And the amount that was delivered? 

aie RY 69, Bir. 

(). And those are the slips that you put in evidence last time, 
are they? 

Yes, sir. 

@. And when did you begin to keep those slips? 

A. May 8, 1893. 

@. How did you happen to do that? 

Why, I just started the hospital and | wanted to keep 
track, as far as I could, of what was going on, and I thought that 
that would be a good way to do it. 

@. And you had had some trouble with the milk before? 

Mr. Curtis. ——- He didn’t say so. 

Mr. Branpets. — Said he had trouble with the milk before the 
first of April, found trouble when he got there. — 

Mr. Curtis. — No, no such thing. 

(The question was repeated. ) 

A. Well, the trouble that I had had with the milk didn’t have 
anything to do with my starting these slips. 

Q@. (By Mr. Branpets.) Didn't? 

Ae No sir 

@. Well, you started these slips in order to keep track? 

A. And it is also a requisition for bread as well as milk. 

@. Yes. Well, now, I want to know whether these slips are 
the only record that was kept, or was there any other record of 
any kind kept of the amount ordered and the amount delivered 
each day? 

A. The diet orders of the nurse and cook would show the 
amount that was ordered. 

@. Wouldn’t show the amount delivered ? 

i. No, sir. 

@. But these slips here are the only thing that show the amount 
delivered? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it is these things that you always looked to in order to 
investigate whether the ‘amount had been delivered when com- 
plaints were made in regard to shortage in milk? 

A. There isa record « of the amount of milk sent from the store 
to the hospital. / 

@. Where is that? 

A. That is in the storebook. 

@). Have you got that here? 

A. Yes, sir; I think a have. 

Q. Will you turn to that book, please? (The ahi showed 
the book to Mr. Brandeis.) Now, doctor, the record to which 
you refer is in this storebook which I now have in my hand and 
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which appears — for identification I will simply refer to it —- with 
the stamp of F. W. Barry, Beale & Co., on the first page. That 
is the book to which you refer — that is the storebook to which 
you refer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And that is the only other record you have which relates to 
milk during this period of 1893? 

A. That is the only one I have been able to find. 

Q. Well, you mean by that the only one you have ever known 
anything about? 

A. Well, my impression is that there was another book that 
was a milk record, a milk record pure and simple, that I had some- 
time ago, and we have carted these books around so much, back 
and forth, that I can’t find it. 

(). When did you have that? 

A. Well, Iremember to have seen it several times last year 
and sometime last winter. 

@. You mean several times during the year ’93 ? 

A. Yes, sir; quite a number of times. 

@. Have you seen it since this investigation began ? 

A. I think the last time that I saw it was at the time that you 
called for the books and pamphlets. That was after this investi- 
gation began. You called for a lot of records and things and I 
had all these things put away, and I haven’t been able to find that 
book. There is another book that I can’t find, either. 

@. Well, you never produced it here, did you? 

A. Never produced it here because we weren’t asked for it. 

Q. Well, then, you think there is some record book that you 
haven’t got here? 

A. I think there is a regular milk book. 

@. Well, by whom was that kept? 

A. That was kept by Mr. Smith. 

(). In what capacity did he keep that book? 

A. As storekeeper. 

@. When did he begin to keep it? 

A. I think he was keeping it when I when there. 

@. Yes; and how long a time did that book cover? 

A. That book cover ed a time up to a time, — some time about 
the first of January. 

@. Of which year? 

yk ee 

Q. Up to the first of January, ’94? 

A. Yes, sir; or the first of February, 94 — sometime along the 
first of the year. 

. Well, did you ever use that book, that milk book, you speak 
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A. Have I ever used it? 

@. Yes, in any way? 

A. I don’t understand exactly what you mean. 

@. Well, did you ever use it for any purposes, or how often 
have you seen that book? 

A. Well, I couldn’t tell how often I had seen it, I am sure. 
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@. When did you first see it? 

A. I think I saw it pretty soon after I went there, when I was 
looking up the books. 

@. Pretty soon after you went there? 

A. Yes, sir; very soon after I went there. As soon as I could 
I looked up all the books that they kept in the institution. 

Yes ; and when did you see it next? 

I don’ t remember, sir. 

On what occasions did you examine that book? 

No special occasions. 

Have you used it in making up your argument here? 

No, sir, I haven’t. 

Did you use it in making up your answer to the visitors? 
No, sir; I didn’t. 

Well, have you ever used it? 

No, sir; I don’t think I have. 

Have you ever undertaken to foot up the figures in it, add 
up the columns? 

A. I have in one book, but not this one. I don’t think I ever 
footed up this one. 

Q. This last milk book? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You never have. Well, now — 

Mr. Curtis. — You haven’t that by mistake in your papers, have 
you, Mr. Brandeis? 

Mr. Branpvers. —I have not been allowed to see any of the 
books or papers here up to this moment. 

Mr. Curtis. — We have dragged them here at every hearing. 

Mr. Branpeis. — Never offered them te me. 

Mr. Curtis. — You have never asked for them. They have 
been here all the time. 

@. (By Mr. Branpers.) Well, this book; did anybody else 
write in that book except Smith? 

A. I don’t think that they did. 

@. Now, what kind of a looking book was this; describe the 
book? 

A. One of these what you call grocer’s pass books, only it was 
reddish in color instead of black. 

@. Well, now, did that book show what milk went to the insti- 
tution, what went to the officers’ house, what went to your house, 
and what went to the hospital? 

A. No, sir: I don’t think it did. 

@. What did it show? 

A. It showed the amount of milk that was received from the 
barn and it showed the amount of milk that was sent away from 
the island and the amount of milk that we eat on hand, if I re- 
member correctly. 

@. That is, the balance? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What do you mean by ‘* had on hand”? 

A. Well, how much we had. 


Q. That was a matter of subtraction of what you received and 
what you sent away ? 


Shere 
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Yes, sir. 

The balance must be there? 

Yess sir. 

That is all you mean? 

TAB; Pole: 

But it doesn’t show the disposition of that balance? 
I don’t think it did; no, sir. 

And that book has disappeared ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, now, you were going to tell me about another book. 
Just tell me about that before we get on to anything else. 

A. That is just a book showing the amount of milk that we re- 
ceived from the barn morning and afternoon. 

(). In addition to the one that Smith kept? 

A. Smith kept this. 

@. Well, Smith kept the one that you described at length and 
which you say is lost. Now you say there is still another book in 
which some milk record was kept. I wantto know what that other 
book was to which you refer? 

A. It was just simply the record of milk from the barn night 
and morning and the number of cows. 

Q. Yes. 

A. It was kept to see, I suppose, how the cows were getting 
along, as to how much milk we got from the same number’ of 
COWS. 

@. How long a period of time did that book cover? 

A. I couldn’t tell you, sir; a long time before I went there. 

@. When did it end? 

A. That ended when we began this book here. 

@. That ended when you began this book here in February? 

A 

Q 


bob Ohehe hen 


. Yes, sir. 
94. Well, what has become of that book? 

A. I don’t know. I think it was down at the island some- 
where. ‘ 

@. Sure you haven’t brought it up here? 

A. I wouldn’t: say that I have. 

@. Well, I wish you would look and see. 

A. These books have been battered around so much that I can’t 
exactly tell what I have got and what I haven’t now (examining 
books). 

@: Then, Dr. Cogswell, you don’t find that second book, either ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is that lost, too? 

A. I don’t know whether it is or not. I presume like enough 
not. 

@. But that book doesn’t show any disposition either, of 
milk? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Doesn’t show what milk went to the hospital? 

A. No; sir. 

Q. Neither of the books would show that? 

A. No, sir. 
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@. Now, the only book, then, which would show the amount of 
milk that went to the hospital was the book which you have al- 
ready introducd into evidence here. Isn’t that the fact? 

A. It is that book there, yes, sir. 

@. Yes, which the Alderman has now. Well, now, how long a 
time does that book cover? 

A. I think that book covers up to the middle of June. I 
haven’t looked. 

Q. Middle of June, ’93? 

A. Yes, sir; I haven’t looked to see. 

@. And between June, 1893, and February, 1894, you have no 
book at all which bears upon this question ? | 

A. I don’t think that I have. I may, but I am notsure. I 
didn’t look up with that in view. I have got some books down 
there that I haven’t got here. 

@. You have got some books? 

A. Why, certainly. 

@. Are there any other books that contain records of the milk 
that went to the hospital besides that book here and these blue 
requisitions, papers, which we have? 

A. I don’t think that there are. 

@. Are you sure that you didn’t use any other books in making 
up your argument which you presented here the other day and 
your answer to the visitors’ report which you made up to the 1st 
of March? 

. No, sir; I think I took it entirely from those blue slips. 
Made up your answer entirely from the blue slips? 

es, Sir. 

That covers the whole period? 

Yes, sir. 

That you testify to? 

+ Those blue slips cover the entire period from May 8, 798, 
to date. 

@. And that is the only record on which you have based any- 
thing, is it? 

A. It is the only record on which I based thé amount of milk 
that was received in the hospital. 

And the amount delivered? 
And the amount delivered, yes, sir. 
The amount ordered? 
The amount ordered. 
. Now, you stated in your argument that the only considerable 
shortage of milk was in May and October? 
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NY e6;. sir: 

@. Now, what was the shortage in May and what was the 
shortage in October? 

A. The shortage in May, I think, averaged anywhere from four 
to ea a day out of some eighty or ninety quarts. 

ue eR. 

A. And in October two days we fell about twenty quarts short 
because a man in wheeling the milk carryall from the barn to the 
institution tipped it over and we lost about 100 quarts of milk, and 
we were a little short for two days while making it up. 
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@. Those are the two days in October? 
A. Those are the two days in October when we had the greatest 
shortage that occurred at any one time. 
@. And the other time was in May? 
A. Was in May, the other time was, if I remember correctly. 
I didn’t say that the continued shortage was in October —I said 
December. 
Did you? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, then, in October there wasn’t any continued shortage? 
No, sir; it was only for two days. 
It was only in May and December? 
May and December that there was any continued shortage. 
Now, what was the continued shortage in December? 
It was probably the 8th, the 6th, or somewhere about the 
of November to the 26th, if I remember correctly. 
How much was the shortage then ? 
J think it was anywhere from five to twelve quarts. 
Out of how many? 
I think out of about eighty. 
Out of eighty ordered? 
Yes, sir. 
Five to twelve out of eighty ordered — that was in Decem- 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. In December, five to twelve out of eighty ordered, and in 
May, you say, it was eight out of eighty, was it: ? 

A. I say from four to eight. That is my remembrance of it. 
I shouldn’t want to testify exactly. I only took it from the 
tickets ? 

@. Yes. Where did you get these figures four to eight and 
five to twelve? 

A. Why, I got them by subtracting the amount delivered from 
the amount ordered, which would give me the shortage. 

Well, how many days in May did that shortage continue? 

I think about six. 

What time in May? 

The early part of May. 

Yes — soon after you began. 
'. Curtis. — The testimony is that he began the 20th of 
March. 

Mr. Branpets. — No, began these requisitions, I mean. 

@. Soon after you began these blue slips? 

A. Yes, sir. Then this shortage of milk didn’t necessarily come 
out of the milk that was ordered for the patients as a diet, because 
the order in the hospital is anywhere from three to fifteen quarts 
extra for tea and coffee, and if we are short of milk it should have 
been taken out of that that went into the tea and coffee, not from 
the milk that was given to patients as diet. That is why I say 
that no patient ever needed to suffer from the lack of milk. 

Q@. Yes, but the requisition for the hospital would cover the 
whole thing —I mean this blue slip would show the whole requisi- 
tion that was made in the hospital for all purposes, wouldn't it? 
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A aY eS, Bir. 

Q. Whether for diet or tea and coffee? 

A. Yes, sir. It isn’t distinguished there whether it is — 

Q. For diet or for tea or coffee. Well, now, doctor, you 
made an examination of this book and compared this book with 
the blue slips to see whether the amounts tallied in the two? 

A. No, sir, I have not. 

@. Well, suppose you do that. You take the book. What was 
the amount delivered on — 

Mr. Reep. — What is the book he has, Mr. Brandeis? 

Mr. Branpets. — He has one called, I think, the ‘* store book.” 

@. What is the amount delivered on May 8? 

A. Eighty-six quarts. 

Q. Eighty-six quarters, May 8? 

A: Yes, sir. , 

. Well, this blue slip which I have here dated May 8, which 
certifies that the whole amount is delivered, gives the order as 
eighty-eight quarts? 

A. Well, there might have been a mistake in the measuring out 
of eighty-six and eighty-eight quarts. 

@. Yes, but your cook reports that the whole amount of eighty- 
eight quarts was delivered and received, and only eighty-six was 
delivered according to your store book? 

A. Well, I can conceive how that might have occurred very 
easily. She might have measured eighty-eight quarts. They 
might have sent over nearer ninety quarts. The milk is measured 
out in the storeroom into seven and a half and eight quart cans. 

Q@. Well, this certifies that she has received only eighty-three? 

A. Well, just the same way — she might have measured in the 
measure that she had. I say it wasn’t accurate, and she called it 
eighty-three quarts and the storekeeper called it eighty-six. 

@. Well, now, on May 10 what is the figure? 

A. May 10, eighty-three quarts. 

@. Delivered? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, your storekeeper, your cook, Miss Campbell — she 
was the cook, wasn’t she? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. She certifies to having received only seventy-two. That 
seems to be a difference of eleven quarts? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How co you account for that? 

A. AsI have said, they measured out in this measure that 
they thought measured two quarts and which measured nearer two 
and one-half quarts, and she probably thought that she hadn’t got 
but the number of quarts that she certifies to. The storekeeper, 
according to the way he measured it, sent over eighty-three 
quarts. 

@. Now, can you account for the fact that two days before, 
when they had presumably the same measure, there was a differ- 
ence of only three quarts in eighty-six, and this time there was a 


difference of eleven quarts, from using that measure, in eighty- 
three? 
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A. I don’t account for it wholly by the measure. The man 
might have sent over eighty-three quarts of milk from the store 
and it wouldn’t be astonishing that eight or ten quarts of it evapo- 
rated before it got over to the hospital through the carriers we 
have down there. It doesn’t necessarily follow — 

@. Who are those carriers? 

A. Inmates. 

@: That is the source to which vou attribute the loss of eleven 
quarts of milk on the route; you attribute that to your carriers? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

The stenographer repeated the following : 


@. Now, can you account for the fact that two days before, when they 
had presumably the same measure, there was a difference of only three 
quarts in eighty-six, and this time there was a difference of eleven quarts, 
from using that measure, in eighty-three? 

A. I don’t account for it wholly by the measure. The man might have 
sent over eighty-three quarts of milk from the store,and it wouldn’t be aston- 
ishing that eight or ten quarts of it evaporated before it got over to the hos- 
pital through the carriers we have down there. 


). That is the way you account for it? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. How do you account for it? 

A. Because I don’t know anything about the facts of the case 
at the time. 

Mr. Reep. — Why not let him answer the question? 

Mr. Branpers. — Let him answer anything you wish. 

Mr. Reep. — You interrupted him in his answer, and you inter- 
rupted the stenographer before he got through reading. If you 
don’t want to have this done fairly, all right. 

Mr. Branpeis. — Doctor, will you go on if you have anything 
more to say? 

Mr. Reepv. — He said, *‘ It doesn’t necessarily follow,” and you 
interrupted him. If you will not let the stencgrapher read the 
question and answer, I shall state it as near as I can remember it. 

The Wirness. — I think I shall have to ask the stenographer 
myself to read the question. 

(The stenographer again repeated the question and answer re- 
ferred to.) 

A. What I mean to say is this: I don’t know the facts of the 
case at that time. We don’t know that she did use the same 
measure. It may happen that one ward would call for sixteen 
quarts of milk and it would come over in two eight-quart cans, 
and those two cans would be delivered to the wards. 

@. You mean it wouldn’t go at all into the hospital kitchen? 

A. Oh, yes, would go into the hospital kitchen, but would be 
delivered without any further measurements. 

@. Well, wouldn’t it be inserted in the receipt which your cook 
gives you? 

A. Inserted in what way? 

@. Well, I mean it would be included in what she receipts for, 
wouldn’t it ? 

A Why, certainly. 
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@. Yes, and when she gives a receipt that she has received only 
seventy-two out of eighty-three quarts that would be true, wouldn’t 
it? 

A. It would be true according to her measurement; yes. 

Q. Yes. Well, now, let us take May 12. What do you find 
on that? 

A. Eijghty-three quarts of milk. 

Q. Eighty-three delivered ? 

A We Y88 Talis 

@. This requisition gives the amount delivered as sixty-seven — 
I mean your cook receipts for only sixty-seven. How do you 
account for that. 

A. I don’t account for it. 

(). And she gives the amount ordered as eighty-seven and one- 
half and the amount receipted for sixty-seven ? 

A. I don’t account for it in any way at all. 

Q. Well, take May 14? 

A. Eighty-nine quarts of milk. 

@. Yes, and your cook gives the amount ordered as ninety 
quarts, and the amount delivered as seventy-nine and one-half? 

A. Well, the storekeeper says that he sent over eighty-nine 
quarts. | 

(@. Who was that storekeeper? 

A. Mr Smiths 

(). He was the one who was afterwards dismissed by the Com- 
missioners, was he? 

SAyhGY8) Bir, 

(). For drunkenness? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What for? 

A. He wasn’t convicted of drunkenness. In fact, I heard most 
of the testimony and there wasn’t anybody that I heard said they 
ever saw him drunk. 

@). Well, why was he dismissed ? 

A. Because he took three drinks on the island with three differ- 
ent people at periods varying from three to six months apart. 

Q@. Well, that wouldn’t be ground for dismissing a man, would 
it, with the Commissioners? You did that, didn’t you? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. 

@. It would be surprising — 

Mr. Curtis. — I don’t think he was dismissed. There is no evi- 
dence of it. 

Mr. Branpeis. — I am not asking about his dismissal — I am 
asking about the charge. It seems to be wholly inadequate reason 
for dismissing a man. 


Q. What was the reason, Dr. Cogswell, that Smith was dis- 
missed ? 


Mr. Reep. — He didn’t say he was dismissed. I think you 
used the term. 
The stenographer repeated : 


23 Q. He was the one who was afterwards dismissed by the 
Commissioners, was he? 
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oA. Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Branpets. — I think if you will let the witness testify we 
will get along faster and get nearer the truth. 

The Witness. — Not a bit. 

The Cuarrman. — The witness has a right to say whether he 
understands Mr. Brandeis or not or whether he hears him. 

Mr. Reep. — That is very true, but Brother Brandeis under- 
takes to mislead everybody, and I do not propose to submit to it. 
That is the fact — he makes misleading statements. 

Mr. Lixcoitn. — I ask that that be passed upon by the Chair. 

Mr. Reep. —If you want to talk, speak up, Mr. Lincoln. You 
needn’t be afraid. 

Mr. Lincotn. —I am not afraid of anything you may say, Mr. 
Reed. 

The CHarrMan. —Go on, Mr. Brandeis. 

Mr. Branpeis. — Have I the assurance that Mr. Reed will not 
interrupt me? 

Mr. Procror. — You have a good deal of assurance, but you 
never will get that. 

The stenographer repeated : 

‘¢ @. He was the one who was afterwards dismissed by the 
Commissioners, was he? 

6¢ A. Yes, sir.” 

@. (By Mr. Branpets.) You say that Smith was not dismissed, 
do you?) Why don’t you answer, Dr. Cogswell? It is a matter 
that seems to be very clear. Mr. Reed could answer it at once. 

Mr. Reepv. — The only thing I said, Mr. Brandeis, was that you 
used the word, ‘* dismissed.” 

Mr. Branpeis. — Well, I have a right to use that word or any 
other, I suppose. 

Mr. Reep. — I do not question your right at all. 

Mr. Branveis. — Now, will you agree not to interrupt me while 
I am questioning the witness? 

Mr. Reep. —I shall not agree not to interrupt anybody. | 

Ald. Ler. — The doctor assented to it in his answer, didn’t he? 

(The stenographer again repeated the question. ) 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) How was that, Dr. Cogswell? What is 
the answer to that? Does that answer stand? 

A. I received a letter from the Commissioners saying that it 
had been found on investigation that he had taken a drink or 
drinks with certain parties on the island, and that —I don’t re- 
member the exact phraseology, but the idea was to let him go. 

@. Well, he was dismissed, discharged, let go? 

A. Yes, sir; he was, according to the way I look at it, but he 
resigned, though, before I got the communication. So there you 
are. 


2" 


f4 (BY Mr. Branpers.) You didn’t accept his resignation, did 
Bot 7 

We accepted his resignation; yes. 

What? 

Yes, sir; we accepted his resignation. 

How long had he been under investigation for drinking pre- 
vious to this time: : 
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A. What time? 

@. The time the Commissioners wrote to you to let him go, dis- 
charge him, dismiss him — whatever phraseology they used? 

A. I couldn’t say. 

@. What was the date of that letter from the Commissioners? 

Mr. Procror. — The letter is the best evidence of that. 

The Wirness. —I couldn’t say. It was between January 12 
and January 16 sometime. 

@. Yes, and when were the first charges of Smith’s drunkenness 
made to the Commissioners ? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

@. Well, you know they were made as early as Devember 23, 
because you testify yourself that Parker had made them on that 
day? 

A. Thatis the earliest I know anything about it. 

@. He had been under investigation, then, by the Commission 
for drunkenness? 

A. He had been under investigation ? 

Q. Yes? 

A. Why, certainly —I said he had been investigated by the 
Commissioners. 

@. And this was the result of the investigation — this letter 
that was sent you? 

A. Yes, sir; if I remember I stated that sometime ago. 

@. Well, I thought you did. I thought you assented fully to 
my question when Mr. Reed seemed to have a different view of the 
facts. 

Mr. Reep. — Well, I have now. I know what the record is. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Now, Dr. Cogswell, will you turn to 
May 15 and see how that day runs? 

A. Eighty-one quarts of milk. 

@. Eighty-one delivered? 

Ate BS; Sir. 

@. Well, now, this record shows eighty-nine dere and eighty- 
two delivered ? 

A. Well, one quart —I could easily conceive how that might 
happen. 

@. Well, now, are these figures here, of the cook’s, the ones 
you testified to? 

a. I took her figures from the figures that were delivered to 
the patients in the hospital. 

@. And when you said the figures were from four to eight out 
of the way you relied on those figures, did you? 

A. On the amount that she called for. I took her figures and 
the amount she delivered. I took her figures. 

Q. The figures I read to you rather exceed your recollection in 
that matter, don’t they? 

A. It wouldn’t be astonishing, inasmuch as I don’t think J have 
looked at them for eight or nine months. 

@. That is, you testified that they were less than the figures 
show that they are? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t. 
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@. Didn’t you? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

@. What did you testify? 

A. You asked me to give what I thought, and I said that as far 
as I remembered those were the figures. I didn’t testify that they 
were the figures, because I wouldn’t do anything of the kind. [ 
didn’t know. 

@. Well, now, you said you used to sell milk on the island. 
You have got a record of the sales of the milk on the island, 
haven’t you? Now, let us turn to the sales and see what the sales 
of milk were in May. 


A. Excuse me, Mr. Brandeis,.but we were not selling milk in 
May. 

@. How do you know you were not? 

A. Because I know we were not. 

@. Well, where are the books which show the sales of milk? 

A. J don’t think I have vot them here. 

@). Well, weren’t you requested to bring those books? 

A. No, sir, I was not. 

@. Let us see the letter. The first thing that is asked for is 


‘books showing expenditures and receipts “for 1893 and 1894.” 
Receipts for milk are a part of the receipts, aren’t they ? 


Mr. Curtis, — That is a pretty good construction. 
Mr. Branveis. — Well, what are the receipts ? 
Mr. Curtis. — Well, I should think expenditures and receipts 


any intelligent man would know about without asking me. If you 
don’t know it would be useless for me to undertake to tell you. 

Mr. Branpets. -— Well, I should think that you as mayor might 
instruct people quite as unintelligent as I am. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, when I “do I will open a kindergarten 
school and instruct you. 

Mr. Branvets. — Now, Mr. Mayor, won’t you give us some 
construction as to the books you have here? 
This is a busy week. 

Mr. Branpets. — I guess it is the last busy week you will have. 
I would like to have the books which show the sales of milk and 
receipts for milk, during the year 1893-94. 
Do you keep any book of that milk that you sold? 
Yes, sir. 
Where is the book? 
Down at the island. 
What is the nature of the book? 
It is on the wharf book. 
| That is, the wharf book where they keep the record of the 
corpses sent to the city, is it — the same book? 

A. Yes, sir; the same book. 

@. Well, do they keep the record of the charges to the different 
islands and to the boarding-house keeper in that? 

A. Oh, we have got that record in another book. 

Q. What book? 

A. What is called the farm book. 

Q. That is in the farm book? 
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A. What we call the farm book. It contains. the sales of the 
products of the farm. 


@. Yes, and does that contain also the sales to Rainsford 
Island ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

@. All of that appears, then, in the farm book? 

A. It contains the sales of everything out of the institution. 

Q. Does? 

ie bY es, Sir. 

Q. Well, I would like to have the farm book, then, at the next 
meeting. 

Mr. Curtis. — Now, if he will give us an intelligent request 
for what he wants he will try to accommodate him. 

Mr. Branpeis. — No human being would know in regard to the 


books you keep at the island when you keep a burial book in a 
grocer’s pass book. | 

Mr. Curtis. —— I wanted to find ont about the sales of milk and 
went down to the Collector’s office and found out what I wanted in 
five minutes. 

Mr. Branpeis. — You have the inside track. 

Mr. Curtis. — You can go to the Auditor’s office or the Collec- 
tor’s office as well as I. I did it when you were putting Mrs. Lin- 
coln on the stand — and you can also find out about these things 
at the Commissioners’ office. 

@. (By Mr. Branpers.) Do you say that their records show 
the same thing? 

A. They have a transcript of it — the same. 

Q. Of the sales? 

as “Yes: 

Mr. Curtis. -— Of course; everything that is sold from every 
institution. 


Mr. Branpreis. —- Well, the aggregate sales or the itemized 
sales? : 

Mr. Curtis. — Yes. 

Mr. Reep. —— The original bills are down in the Auditor’s office, 


Mr. Brandeis, and the transcripts of those books are at the office on 
Beacon street. 

Ald. Ler. — Showing the milk that was sold? 

Mr. Reep. — Yes, sir. If milk was sold the bills of the milk 
ae are in the Collector’s office. It is his business to collect the 

ills. 

Mr. Branvers. — Are they collected from one institution to the 
other, Long Island to Rainsford ? 

Mr. Resp. — The City Collector collects from one to the other. 

Mr. Curtis. — I say now to you, that if youhad asked privately 
for anything of that kind I would have been willing to tell you. 
I supposed you had made a study of your side of the case as I 
have of mine. I found this information. 

Mr. Branpers.—I have made a study of it, but this is your 
side of the case, and we haven’t the means of obtaining informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Curtis. —I went down to the Collector’s office and got it 
while you had Mrs. Lincoln on the stand. 
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@. (By Mr. Branvets.) Well, doctor, perhaps if Mr. Curtis 
has the information you can give us the time when you sold this 
milk at the island. 

Mr. Reep.— He doesn’t say he sold it. I think Mr. Galvin 
sold it. The bills will show. 

Mr. Branpets. — Let us see, did you sell any milk from the 
island. In his argument he says he did. 

The Wrrness. — I certainly did. 

(By Mr. Branvets.) And you stick to it? 

I certainly shall. 

When did you sell it? 

We began somewhere about the lst of June, I think it was. 

And how long does it continue? 

I think we sold up to November. 

And how much did you sell? 

But mind you, Mr. Brandeis, I am not testifying that these 
the absolute figures, | because I don’t remember 

mn Yes. 

A. But that is my impression, that it covered a period from the 
Ath of June to the —I wouldn’t say whether it was the first of 
November or the first of December. 

@. Well, during this time, then, when these complaints were 
being made about milk, you were selling milk off the island, weren’t 
you? 

A. Certainly. We had plenty on the island, too. 

@. Then these patients complaining about milk might have had 
it? 

A. The patients didn’t complain about milk. 

@. Then you think all the testimony that has been given about 
patients complaining is untrue? 

A. I haven’t heard a great deal of testimony about patients 
complaining about milk from anybody who knew anything about it 
excepting Morphy, and he testified that the shortage was in 
December. 

Did he? 

Yes, sir. 

Sure ? 

Yes, sir. 

The only shortage? 

The only continued shortage ; yes, sir. 

What did Dr. Parker testify? 

Well, I don’t pretend to follow Dr. Parker’s testimony in its 
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You don’t? 
No, sir, I don’t. 
That you do not believe in? 
No, sir, I do not. 
What do you say about Dr. Dever’s statement ? 
I don’t know anything about his statement, I never heard it. 
And the statements of Dr. Dever and Dy} Sullivan, referred 
. to here? 
A. Oh, no. 
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(). Oh, yes; the visitors have testified to that. 

«A. I should like to see it before I take that for granted. 

@. Now, you were the first man who ever undertook to sell 
milk on the island, weren’t you? 

A, No, sir, I was not. 

(). When was it sold before ? ; 

A. The previous summer by Mr. Galvin — excepting at that 
time, of course, it wasn’t sold, because the two islands were finan- 
cially run the same. The milk was sent to Rainsford Island just 
the same. 

@. Didn’t sell any to boarding- house keepers on the isiand, did 
they? 

2 ag es, sir; they did — the same man that I sold it to. 

Q. Now, we will see whether that is true. Which year is that 
— the year ending when? ‘The year ending 1892? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, there is a report which shows all the receipts and ex- 
penditures. There is the report. Now, I wish you would show 
us the items? 

A. I don’t pretend to show you in this. I don’t know as I can, 
because, as I said before, when the milk was sent to Rainsford 
Island it wasn’t paid for. 

@. Iam not talking about Rainsford. You said it had been 
sold to the boarding-house keeper ? 

A. It wouldn’t appear in here anywhere. It is was sold to Mr. 
Richenbacher. 

@. Why not? 

A. Because it would not be itemized that way. 

(. How do you know it isn’t? 

A. I know itisn’t. It is all lumped. 

@. Will you compare the report in your year and Mr. Galvin’s 
year? 

A. Iwill. I haven’t up to the present time, but I will be very 
much pleased to do it now. 

Q. If you cannot find it, doctor, I may be able to assist you. 

Ald. Ler.—It comes in the first part, under ‘‘ Estimated 
Tncome.” 

The Wirness. —I should be very much pleased to receive a little 
assistance from you here, Mr. Brandeis. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Delighted to help you in any way. 
Look in this report — that is the. report in your year, 1893-94, 
and you will find on page 7 the item, under ‘* Income,” of 
$522.64, which you received or which was received through your 
good offices for milk. Do you find that? 

A. Page 7? 

Yes. 

Yes, sir, I do. 

That item is there, isn’t it? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, look at the year preceding ? 

Yes, sir; that is just exactly as I stated. 
Yes — the year preceding you don’t find any such item, do 
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A. No, of course not, just as I told you. 

@. Talking about the sales to the boarding-house. 

A. Just exactly as I stated. . 

@. There is no such thing there, is there? 

A. When Mr. Galvin sent milk from Long to Rainford Island, 
Long and Rainsford islands were under the same financial manage- 
ment — that is, their finances. 

@. We know about that. We are not talking about that. 

A. Well, [ am. 

Mr. Proctor. — Let him answer. 

The Witness. — Therefore he wouldn’t sell anything to himself. 

@. (By Mr. Branpets.) Of course not. 

A. Therefore, the item for milk does not appear. 

@. Well, that we knew, because you had answered that before. 
But you said he had sold to these boarding-house people? 

A. And I do say so, as I said before, but it appears lumped as 
farm produce. 

@. How do you know it does? 

A. Well, I know he sold it, because [ have the bills down there 
to show and the receipts. Not the receints. You will find the 
account of it downstairs, I think, if you want to go down to the 
Collector’s office. I can show you on our books down there where 
it was delivered to Mr. Richenbacher. 

@. Where is it lumped in? Is it itemized in the account ? 

A. No, sir —$293.30 for farm products, and there is not a cent 
else appears as having anything else to do with the farm. As ] 
say, an item for $522.64 would be enough to show. 

ian C8: 

A. Asa separate item, but they wouldn’t put an item for milk, 
four or five dollars, in, when they had $293. They lumped it all 
together. 

@. That is your explanation, is it? 

A. That is my statement of facts. 

Q. Well, I will read you some of the items here on page 7 of 
the report of that year. Oil — 

Mr. Curtis. — J will ask if you are reading Mr. John Galvin’s 
report? 

Mr. Branpers. — The Commissioners’ report, page 7. 

Mr. Curtis. — What year? 

Mr. Branpeis. — Febrnary 1, 1893 — 1892-98. 

Q. This is the income for the Home for Paupers, Long and 
Rainsford Islands. Oil, fifteen cents. This is what has been sold 
— oil, fifteen cents? 
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Q. Flour, $1.35; ice, 6.87; candles, 14.40. 

Mr. Curtis. — Those are not farm products. 

The Witness. ——- Will you be kind enough to inform me which 


one of those you would class as a product of the farm down there 
at Long Island? 

Q. (By Mr. Branpers.) I don’t suppose your farm produces 
any of those, but I say this, that your answer shows that your 
statement that they wouldn’t put down small items is not a correct 
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statement, and that you are imagining now, drawing on your imagi- 
nation, to explain the fact that you were the first who undertook 
to sell milk when the patients were clamoring for it and the doc- 
tors were complaining that they hadn’t enough? 

A. Now, Mr. Brandeis, I didn’t say anything of the kind. 

(By request of Mr. Brandeis the stenographer repeated the 
following :) 


Q. Then you think all the testimony that has been given about patients 
complaining is untrue? 

A. Thaven’t heard a great deal of testimony about patients complaining 
about milk from anybody who knew anything about it, except Morphy, and 
he testified that the shortage was in December. 

Did he? 

Yes, sir. 

Sure? 

Yes, sir. 

The only shortage? 

The only continued shortage; yes, sir. 


ROhORH 


. (By Branpets.) Now, I will ask you, doctor, to listen to 
this testimony of Mr. Morphy and tell me whether or not Morphy 
testified true. This is on page 574 of the records ; 


@. Well, now, have you had any difficulty in getting the food that was 
actually ordered for the hospital? 

A. -Oh;:yes. 

@. You did? Well, what did you have particular difficulty in getting? 

A. Well, milk was the principal thing. We never seemed to get enough 
of that. : = 

@. You never got enough of that? Has there been any change in that 
respect ? 

A. Yes. 

@. When did that change come ? 

A. About three months ago. Probably sometime in December,’ I think 
— I would not be sure. 

@. Well, how is it now? How has it been since that time? 

A. All right. 

@. It has been all right? 

4.) Lense 

Q. Well, now, will you give the committee some idea as to how much 
difficulty you had with the milk before that time? 

A. Well, the main difficulty was that sometimes I didn’t get more than 
one-third or probably one-fourth of what I had ordered — what the doctors 
had ordered, and what I had ordered in my requisition. 

@. Nota third or fourth of what was ordered by the physician? 

A. That didn’t continue very long, but I know it did for two or there 
weeks, and I think it was in November. 

@. Well, was there any long period of time prior to January, prior to 
three months ago, when you did get all the milk that you wanted? 

A. Well, all along last summer I had always a difficulty about milk. 

@. You always had difficulty about the milk? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And this goes on asking about the pint. Now, what do you 
say about that, doctor? 


A. That is just what I said. 


@. You agree with him, then, that there was always difficulty 
throughout the summer? 


A. AsI said, the women were served with milk first. 
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Q. Yes. 

A. They would serve them when they began to serve and the 
men’s ward — if they ever came short it would be the men’s ward. 

Q.. Yes. 

A. Then they would have to wait until they sent over to the 
milk-room to get some more milk, and sometimes they had to wait 
until the milk came from the barn. But I say this, that eventually 
they got in nearly every case all the milk that they called for ex- 
cepting in December there. 

He says in November. 

And part in May. 

He says that all along last summer he had the difficulty ? 
That is what I say. 

That is the time you were selling the milk? 

Yes, sir. 

Then you were selling the milk at the time Morphy testified 
that they were having difficulty all along in getting milk? 

A. Valso testified that at that time there was plenty of milk on 
the island and they got it in the hospital. I think I explained to 
you how it was they had the difficulty with the milk. 

@. What does this mean: ‘*I didn’t get more than one-third 
or probably one-fourth of what I had. ordered — what. the doctors 
had ordered and what I had ordered in my requisition” ? 

A. I think you will find that either in the cross-examination or 
the direct he testified that that was in November or December, 
and it was in December, and I admitted that we were short of milk 
then, but I don’t think it was to that extent. 

Q@. There wasn’t any shortage in November, though? 

A. I don’t think there was any great continued shortage — 
might have been one or two days a little short. 

(). What do you mean by ‘a little short” ? 

A. A quart or so, a quart or two quarts —no more than that. 

@. Here is November 27 — the amount of milk ordered on 
your requisition if one hundred, the amount of milk delivered is 
eighty ? 

A. What date is that? 

@. That is the 27th of November? 

A. Yes, sir; that is just what I explained to you, that at that 
time during the summer we had —— 

@. You haven’t explained? 

A. Excuse me — they were ordering anywhere from five to ten 
or fifteen quarts extra for the tea and coffee, and about that time, 
if you will notice, I think you will find that they are cut down, and 
I stopped them from ordering so much milk for the tea and coffee 
and made it less. 

@. How much extra did they order? 

A. I couldn’t tell you the exact amount. 

@. That is how you explain that discrepancy? You think that 
is what Morphy was referring to when he spoke of that Long 
shortage in November when “he didn’t get more than a third or 
fourth of what was ordered ? 

A. I think it was in December, and not November. 
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@. Did he in December get only a third or fourth of what was 
ordered? 

A. I don’t believe he was quite so low as that even then. All 
that I know, Mr. Brandeis, about this, is the complaints that came 
tome and what the cook represents that she received and de- 
livered. 

@. You have no personal knowledge of it at all? 

A. IJ have the personal knowledge that I obtained at different 
times from time to time, perhaps three or four times a week that 
I would be in the dining-room at the time that they are delivering 
the milk. Outside of that I have no personal knowledge, because 
I was not present in each ward at each meal. 

@. And therefore you do not propose to deny the statements 
which Morphy made? 

A. Excepting as I say, when he says that it was November or 
December, I think it was in December. 

@. What do you say when he says they were always having 
difficulty ? 

A. Just as I say— that they had to wait for their milk. I 
don’t think that they ever had to wait for their milk in the morn- 
ing. 

‘Q. Well, he says that they never seemed to get enough. That 
doesn’t seem to show that they were delayed in wetting it, but that 
they never seemed to get enough. Do you deny that statement? 

A. I don’t believe that Mr. Morphy said that under cross-exami- 
nation. I don’t think he did. 

@. He was cross-examined, wasn’t he? 

A. IsayI don’t think he did. I don’t think he made that 
statement. 

Mr. Branpeis. — Let us see. Have you anything on that, Mr. 
Reed, of cross-examination that would weaken it in any way? 

Mr. Procror. — You don’t want us to interrupt? 

Mr. Branpris. — I would like to have you give us that informa- 
tion, if there is anything. 

Mr. Rreep. — All right, Mr. Brandeis : 


@. Have you had any trouble, Mr. Morphy, with the milk since the 
middle of December? 

A. I don’t remember any instance that I did. 

@. And when you were short of milk or anything you made out one of 
these separate slips and sent it for it? You know you have a separate slip 
from the regular requisition where you fill out the special orders? 

A. No, sir; if I had a special diet order I ordered it on an ordinary piece 
of paper or anything that I could lay my hands on. 


Mr. Branvets. — Well, that doesn’t seem to throw much light 
on this inquiry. 

Ald. Lee. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I don’t think we are getting 
any light at all — not to-night, surely. 

Mr. Branvets. — I don’t think we have got much. 

Ald. Ler. — No; it is pretty near time for the chairman to call 
Aare: if we are going to get through, and get on to something 
else 
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Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) That is all you have to say, Dr. 
Cogswell, on that subject? 

A. On what? 

@. On Morphy’s testimony? 

A. Just this, that if Mr. Morphy was very short of milk so 
that they needed any, I didn’t know it until along late in the fall. 

Q. Yes. 

A. And at that time [ know that be must have been short from 
the fact that the cook’s requisitions show that they were short, 
and I know that whatever trouble he had apparently with the milk 
was always — nearly always — 99 times out of 100, on the men’s 
side. We very seldom had any trouble on the women’s side with 
the milk. There is one thing—since I ordered Mr. Morphy or 
some other nurse to accompany the man who brought the milk 
down from the kitchen, and ordered the cook not to deliver any 
milk to anybody but the nurse in person, we haven’t had this 
trouble with the milk even in the men’s ward. 

@. Well, you have kept a record, haven’t you, since the visi- 
tors were down there and made their complaints about it — started 
a regular record? 

A. No, sir; Istarted that before the visitors made their report, 
and I started the same system before the visitors ever came to the 
island. 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what is the date of this? 

A. That is February 1, 1894. 

@. February 1st this begins? 

ig 9).68 5) BID. 

@. When did the visitors go down there? 

A. The first of January. 

@. When did they first talk with you in regard to complaints 


about the milk? 
A. I think the first day. 
@. About the first day of January? 
A. I think so, if I remember correctly. Ifit wasn’t the first it 
was the second. 
-@. And it was in consequence of their complaints that you 
started this book, wasn’t it? 
No, sir; not at all. The system was started before. 
What system? 
Of keeping it that way. 
You hadn’t had any book before ? 
No, sir; I didn’t — started it on some paper. 
Used some of these slips? 
No, sir; not slips —— common, ordinary sheets of paper. 
When did you begin that? 
I began those the first day of January. 
That was the day they were down there? 
Yes, sir; and I began another somewhat the same on the 
27th day of December, before I knew that they were coming to 
the island. 
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@. Well, didn’t you begin that on the first day of January in 
consequence of the conversation you had with the visitors? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Had nothing to do with it? 

A. Had nothing whatever to do with it, and I wouldn’t say — 

@. Now, what was the conversation you had with the visitors? 

A. I don’t remember. I wouldn’t say it was the first day they 
were down — might have been the second, but my impression is 
the first day they were down. 

Q. Well, what was the conversation you had with the visitors? 

A. I don’t remember the exact conversation, or whether it was 
the first or second time, but I do remember a conversation I had 
with Mrs. Evans about it. Whether it was the first or the second 
day or the third day, I don’t remember. 

@. Yes, what was that conversation? 

A. I couldn’t give you the exact language. I don’t pretend to 
do that, but the idea was that we had had trouble with our milk 
and she asked me to explain it, and I explained it — that part of 
it came at one time through the measure not bein accurate, and 
that I also thought it might be due to the fact that the people who 
distributed it or carried it were not honest, and might take it, 
which would cut some of it short. I also told her that it was. I 
thought, due, a part of it, to the fact that we sent it over at one 
time — the morning and noon supply in the morning — and in 
order to obviate that difficulty IT had made some changes in my 
method of keeping the account on those blue slips, which was to 
signify at each meal what was to be sent over. 

@. Well, didn’t she point out to you this shortage which 
had been taken place, and about which the complaint had been 
made ? 

ACY es | 

@. Didn’t you state to her that you couldn’t explain it, and 
didn’t know the cause of it? 

A. Yes, I did at that time. I didn’t know what was the cause 
of the shortage at that time. 

@. You didn’t show her any of the books then, at any time, 
which you kept, excepting those slips? 

A. I showed her those slips. 

Q. Everything you showed her was there, and you told her that 
was the only record you had, didn’t you? 

A. I don’t think I did. 

Q. Well, it was the only record you had? 

A. No, sir; if it was the second day she was there. I don’t 
remember when we had this conversation, whether it was the first, 
second, or third day. ) 

Q. That is all you remember, is it, of your conversation with 
her upon that subject? 

A. On the subject of the milk; yes, sir. 

@. Well, now, I asked last time that you should bring that 
requisition — the list of articles that Mrs. Kinney prepared for 
the hospital. Have you got that here ? 

A. No, sir; I haven't. 
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@. Why not? 

A. I thought I did have until I started. I came away in a 
hurry and I had some things packed up and didn’t remember to 
bring them all. I thought I had this with me, but I haven’t. I 
can bring it the next time that I come. It was forgetfulness on 
my part. I find that I have two lists of hers. I got them out, 
all ready to bring. 

( Yes. When were those lists made? 

A. The first one was made after she had been there about ten 
days, I think — I wouldn’t give you the exact date — and the 
last one was made just before she left. 

@. And both of them you have left at the island? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. If you will bring those the next time I would like to ask you 
a few questions in regard to them. And you bring also that book 
showing the deliveries of the milk for Rainsford Island and the 
boarding-house, will you? 

A. I will try to; yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — That is all I want to ask him about then, 
to-day. 
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@. (By Mr. Reep.) Doctor, when these alleged shortages of 
milk on the island occurred, I understand you to say that there 
was plenty of milk on the island in the milk-room? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And that whenever the matter was called to your attention 
you used every endeavor to have an amount of milk sent to the 
hospital to cover the alleged shortages ? 

A. I did. 

@. And so far as you know no person in the hospital ever had 
to go without milk. 

Mr. BranpeErs. — You mean to except Murray, old man Murray, 
who was cut off? 

The Wirness. —I mean to say this, that so far as I know we 
never had a shortage of milk on the island so that any patient in 
the hospital has ever suffered or gone without it that needed it, 
and certainly Murray couldn’t have gone without it because we 
didn’t have it, because we were giving milk to the inmates over in 
the institution at that time. 

Mr. Branpets. — Well, he didn’t get it. 

Mr. Reep. — He didn’t say whether he did’or not. 

Mr. BranpEIs. — Oh, yes; in his argument he says he didn’t. 

Mr. Reep. — In his what? 

Mr. Branvets. — In his argument. 

The Witness. — No, I didn’t, Mr. Brandeis. 

@. (By Mr. Branpeis.) You stated that Murray didn’t get the 
‘milk, didn’t you ? Murray, who was cut off from his 
milk and died three days afterwards? 

A. Oh, no, nothing of the kind, Mr. Brandeis — no. 

Mr. Reep. — He didn’t say anything of that kind, Mr. Brandeis. 
1 don’t think he did. 
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The Witness. — I know I didn’t. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) I only wanted to make the fact clear that at 
these times whea it is claimed that there was a shortage of milk, 
and that milk was sold, there was an abundance of milk in the 
storeroom, and all that you had to do was to send over and get it. 
Now, is that true? 

A. Yes, sir; I think it is. 

@. And so far as you know at those times, when a second order 
was sent to the storeroom for milk it was procured? Is that true? 

A. As far as I know it is true. Whenever they came to me I[ 
think they always got what they asked for in the storeroom. 

@. Now, a good deal has been said about Clerk Hinds. That 
man has been an inmate of the institution, as I understand you, 
had he not? 

I think he was for about three months in the hospital. 
That was before you went there, wasn’t it? 
Yes, sir, it was. 

Is he a book-keeper ? 

I consider him such. 

Is he a good penman? 

I consider him a very good penman. 

Is that a specimen of his penmanshp? 

It is. It-is in his handwriting. 

And this is his book-keeping ? 

mr es, Sir: 

Mr. RreEep. —I would like to submit that book to the committee 
as showing whether the man is a good penman or not. 

Q@. And that man, as I understand you, was brought to the 
poor-house because of a habit of drinking? 

A. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

@. Didn’t you make that statement? A 

A. Qh, no. 

Q. Or was it Mr. Brandeis? 

A. I never made such a statement, because I don’t know that 
it was so. He came there from the City Hospital suffering from 
an acute attack of Bright’s disease, as I understand it, and had 
been at the City Hospital some time and was sent down there to 
convalesce. 

Q. Well, at the present time he is doing well there? 

A. He is. 

@. And if there is an example of what they call a reform in 
pauperism he is an example of that. He has gone from a pauper 
to a self-supporting individual — is that not true? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. And how does Mr. Hinds perform his duties as clerk? 

A. J consider that he performs them in a very creditable man- 
ner, as far as I have been able to judge. 

Q. Now, as to the books which bave been commented freely 
upon here, I want to ask you one question. When you went to 
Long Island and took charge of the institution did you not find 
there in use a book which has been presented here and which is 
marked at the top of the page, ‘* Burial Book ” then in use for some 
purpose ? 
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A. It evidently was in use and not for the purpose of a burial 
book. 

@. Well, you found that book there when you went there, didn’t 
you? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t. 

Q. Where was it? 

A. It was there and being used, but I didn’t find it. If I had 
found it it wouldn’t — 

Q. Well, is that the book? 

A. Yes, sir; that is the book. That is the book which was 
used not as a record of burials, but as a death book. 

Q. Well, then, there was another book here —I don’t know 
where it is now — which has been called the ‘‘Grocer’s Pass Book” 
and a good deal of fun has been made of it. I want to ask you a 
question about those books now. Now, that little book was 
started by you after you went there, wasn’t it? 

A. It was started by me when we first began to bury on Long 
Island. 

@. Previous to that time you had been burying on Rainsford 
Island? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, this isthe littlke book to which I refer and the book 
which has been held up to ridicule here by Mr. Brandeis for two 
days? 

ite  CAY SIP: 

@. Now, your purpose in starting that book, as I understand it, 
was this — the book which I have just referred to — 

Mr. Branpets. —- Hadn’t you better let him tell? 

Mr. Reep. — I am going to. 

@. The book to which I have just referred as being in use when 
you went to tbe island, and the freight book and other books con- 
taining information in regard to the burial and disposition of 
bodies, were not satisfactory to you and you sought to institute 
some system of book-keeping, and this book is the result of your 
investigation and observation and that little book was used by you 
in the first instance to collect material for this book. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. branpeis. — Who is giving the testimony here— you or 
Dr. Cogswell? 

Mr. Reep. — I am trying to see if I understand it. 

@. Is that correct, doctor? 

A. Yes, sir; that is very nearly correct. 

Mr. Reep. — I think you have made so much sport of that book 
there that the committee ought to know what the book is. 

Mr. Branpeis. — I think with good cause. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, he had very little to get sport out of, so he 
had to take the book. 

Mr. Reep. —I want the committee to know what the book is. 

Mr. Branpets. —I have no objection to your arguing. I will 
argue when the time comes. 

Mr. Reepv. — I am willing that you should have the same chance 
that I have, and we stand ready to argue this or any other matter 
with the other side. 
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Mr. Curtis. — Both in and out of committee. 

Mr. Branpers. — I think that book is a proper subject of ridi- 
cule. 

Mr. Rerep. — And I do not agree with you in that. 

The CuarrmMan. — Go on with the questions. 

Mr. Reep. —I am trying to, but Mr. Brandeis insists upon 
interrupting me. 

Mr. Proctor. — Insists upon testifying himself. 

@. (By Mr. Rerep.) Now, doctor, was this book suggested to 
you by the Board of Visitors either of 1892 or 1894,.or did you 
‘originate this thing yourself? 

Ree § originated that myself, with some assistance ‘trons Mr. 
Pilsbury. 

@. Commissioner Pilsbury ? 

id. Yes, sir. 

@. And you had the book made, did you not, for this purpose? 
A. I did; yes, sir. 

@. Now, when did you begin to use the book ? 

‘sae We began to use it sometime either the latter part of March 

the first of April. 

"Oe Of this year? 

A. Of this year. 

@. And how long previous to the time of the beginning to use 
that book had you developed the plan? 

A. Sometime about the first of the year. 

@. About the first of the year? 

A. Y €8, 9Sit; 

@. And you had had the plan under consideration for some 
time previous to that, had you not? 

Yes, sir, I had. 

How long? 

Well, we had been working on it ever since — about June. 
A year ago last June? 

Yes, sir. 


Among other things it is said that there has been a change 
made or an erasure or something in that little book. Now, is 
there anything else that shows when Frederick Rallion was dis- 
charged from the hospital either by death or otherwise? 

A, Yes, sir, there is. 

@. Then whether that figure is changed or isn’t changed doesn’t 
make any difference in regard to the proof of the fact? 

A. As to his death, no, sir. 

@. And what was the date of his death? 

A. He died October 8 


Now, what is the other book or record which shows that 


OhOROR 


A. The hospital register. 

Q. And on October 8 you were not on the island ? 

A. No, sir, I was not. 

@. Have you ever been informed of any change in the law re- 
garding the power to punish or detain paupers for punishment in 
your institution since the time that you received the information 
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that the law officers of this city were of the opinion that you did 
not have that power? | 

A. I have never received any official notification that I had any 
power to detain and punish inmates at Long Island. 

@. And you never have received any information of any change 
in the law, have you, recently? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you remember anything further, doctor, that you want 
to say about that Snow cottage that was destroyed by fire down 
there? 

A. I should like tosay that if we had had all the fire appliances 
that we have got now, and all that I could imagine that we could 
ever desire down there within reason, that the cottage couldn’t 
have been saved after we discovered that there was a fire there. 

Q. It was located some distance from the institution, was it not? 

A. Yes, sir, it was. 

Q. And the fire was well under way when it was discovered ? 

A. The building was, one-third of it, I should say, afire when 
the fire was discovered. 

@. Do you remember what kind of a night it was? 

A. Yes, sir; it was a very cold, blustering night. 

@. In your judgment nothing which you could have had there 
would have saved that cottage? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think it would have. 

@). Now, in regard to the disposal of Edward Cuddy’s body, is 
it not a fact that you acted in that matter in accordance with the 
vote of the Commissioners of Public Institutions, that a bond was 
required by the Commissioners in that vote, under the Public 
Statutes of Massachusetts, and it was in pursuance of that vote 
that you sent the body up? 

A. That was my idea. 

(@. Is there anything further you want to say, doctor, or have 
you any memoranda in regard to what has been asked you? 

A. I have. I thought possibly Mr. Brandeis might possibly 
want to ask a few more questions. 

Mr. Branvers. — You had better say it now, doctor. 

Mr. Reepv. — If you bave got through with him. 

Mr. Branpets. — No, but I would rather have him say it now. 
I do not want to examine him until the next time. 

Mr. Reep. —I thought possibly he might have made some 
minutes. I haven’t consulted anybody. 

The Wirness. — I wanted to say a little something further in 
regard to the letter that was read here from Dr. Harkins, in which 
he stated practically that three matrons newly engaged for the 
lrospital at Long Island on April 23, 1893, had left the island, 
presumably, from the tenor of his letter, because they couldn’t 
get enough to eat. That was not the fact. At that time I had 
not engaged any three matrons, new matrons, for the hospital. 
Those that came from Rainsford Island with the patients, were 
there at the time and stayed anywhere from six months to now, 
and the only foundation for that that could possibly be was that 
1 hired ho one man as a cook in the hospital and we found out 
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that there was trouble with the cooking apparatus and there wasn’t 
anything for hert' o do, and we let her go. She stayed about 
two days. ‘Then he wants to give the impression that there was 
no provisions made for the extra help that came at that time. In 
answer to that I wish to say that at no time since I have been 
there have we furnished anything less than a pound of meat or a 
pound of fish every day in the year for every officer and matron 
employed on the island, and this dosen’t take in the turkeys or the 
tripe, the salt mackarel, ham and eggs. We don’t count that in. 
And in addition to all these things that I have mentioned and the 
pound of meat, which is all that is allowed in any institution that 
I know of — that is, as a regular ration allowed for the army and 
navy, for the men who are supposed to work hard, laboriously —— 
they have all the vegetables in season, and I have here in my 
pocket—- which I would like to read——the menu we offer down 
there for the officers and matrons. 

@. (By Mr. Branpets.) Is this the menu of the present time, 
since this investigation began? 

A. It is the menu of the present time, and it was the menu that 
was in operation when I first went there, and it is the menu that 
has been in operation all the time ever since, with possibly the 
exception of roast lamb in the place of roast beef, or we some- 
times change it to roast veal or turkey. The Sunday dinner 
consists of roast beef — 

Q. This is for the officers? 

A. Yes, for the officers. Boiléd sweet potatoes, white potatoes, 
turnips, onions, celery, cranberry jelly, ice cream, pudding, and 
pie. 

Q@. (By Mr. Rirry.) Any sherbet there, doctor? 

A. Well, we occasionally vary it and give them orange or lemon 
sherbet, but we have either ice cream or sherbet every Sunday. 
Monday they have soup, roast beef, sweet and white potatoes, 
squash, pickles, pie, or pudding. Breakfast: Steak, baked sweet 
and white potatoes, hot biscuits and doughnuts, tea, and coffee. 
The Tuesday dinner: Vegetable soup, roast lamb, mashed turnips, 
boiled onions, sweet and white potatoes. Breakfast: Steak, with 
baked sweat and white potatoes, hot biscuits, and doughnuts. 
Wednesday: Soup, roast beef, with all the vegetables that we 
have, with pie or pudding. Thursday: Roast beef, soup, and vege- 
tables, and celery. Thursday for breakfast we have: Ham and 
eggs, hot rolls, and baked sweet and white potatoes. Friday we 
have fish in some form with vegetables, and we also have oyster 
stew and fried fish for breakfast, sweet and white potatoes, hot 
rolls. On Saturday dinner is corned beef and vegetables. They 
have tea and coffee twice a day and tea for dinner every day, and 
the suppers also consist, as I say, of tea and coffee, hot biscuits, 
cold bread, some kind of sauce and cold meats. I don’t know 
any better recommendation of the way that we feed our officers 
and matrons down there than Dr. Parker. You all saw him when 
he testified here in the spring. If he get up here and testifies 
again, as I presume he will, you will see him then. He was 
thinner in the fall when he came than in the spring when he 
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testified here, and I don’t believe he can get a suit of clothes on 
to-day that he had when he came there. 

@. (By Mr. ReEEp.) Is that all, doctor? 

AreOh sno, 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) Doctor, were those diet lists posted? 

A. No, they weren’t. 

@ (By Mr. Rivey.) Doctor, are you any heavier than when 
you went there? 

Well, you see I had been liviug over at Deer Isiand. 

(By the CHairMAN.) Continue, doctor, with your statement. 
I want to say a word about this death or burial book. 

(By Mr. Branpets.) The death or the burial book? 

. The death or the burial book. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Excuse me, doctor. I would like you 
to tell us which is the death and the burial book? 

A. That is what I am going to try to do. 

(). Now, doctor, I would like to ask you a few questions in re- 
gard to these, if you have no objections. Perhaps you can answer 
these questions. I find here two books, and a third one which 
you have in your hand? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Is there another one also? 

Yes, sir. 

Where is the other one, please? 

Here. 

Let me see that one, please. Now, doctor, will you tell the 
committee what these books are? Here is this book here —- tell 
the committee what this book is? For means of identification it 
has a number on it, 19171. ‘The headlines are, ‘* Record of 
Burials.” 

Alderman Ler. — Now, what is on the others? 

The CuarrMan. — I want him to say first what that book is. 

@. Will you tell the committee what that book is? 

A. That is what was the old book that was there before I went 
there, which was used as a death record book. 

Q. Record of deaths? 

A. Record of deaths. 

@. Not of burials? 

A. And from the marks in it I should say that it was attempted 
to show simply whether a body was byried or was not. It is not 
a record of burials in any way, shape, or manner. It isn’t my 
book. 

@. Well, did you attempt to continue this book after you went 
there? 

A. It was continued, but without my knowledge. 

@. And when did you first have knowledge of the existence of 
this book ? 

A. About the time that they were making up the annual report 
in January. 

@. January, 1894? 

Ay k9A4. 

@. And then what did you do? 
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A. LT immediately started at work on this record of deaths that 
you have before you now. 

@. This record of deaths, the first number on page 1 is 6930? 

WA, ek CNG Bit 

Q. This is the book which you started and what do you consider 
this book to be? 

This is a record of deaths. 

Record of deaths only? 

Well, what you see there as a means of idehtienuane 

It is not a record of burials? 

No, sir, it is not. 

Well, from what is this book made up? 

That is made up from the hospital letter book, from the in- 
stitution register, from the hospital register, and partly from that 
book there which is headed ‘* Record of Burials.” 

@. This bookr 

AL xy es Sir. 

@. But I thought that you didn’t have anything to do with that 
after you started with this? 

A Jdidn’t. You asked me what it was made up from. ‘This, 
you see, goes back to February 1, 1893. 

Oh, I see. 

I verify it. That I try to bave as accurate as possible. 
Who keeps this book ? 

Hinds, the clerk in the institution. 

And he gets his data for making this book from books that 
are kept in the hospital? 

A. Yes, sir; from records that are sent to him. 

@. So if there be a person who dies he is notified and you give 
him the data to put in the book? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). When do you give him the data? 

A. It is given to him at once. Just as soon as a person dies in 
the hospital, notification of it is sent to the physician in the office 
and he fills in the diagnosis and what time the patient dies, and 
that is sent to the front office, the institution office. 

@. Now, will you explain what this book is, this pass hook, as 
we call it, or as it had been called? 

A. When we first began to bury the bodies on Long Island we 
didn’t have any book made to keep the record in, because we didn’t 
know exactly what we should want, so we didn’t have any book 
made. But we had the essential facts which were necessary for 
the identification of bodies only, the number of the grave that the 
body was put in, the date of burial, and the name of the person. 

@. And this was afterwards kept upon this new record of 
burials ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). And does Mr. Hinds keep this book? 

A. Yes, sir, he does. 

@). Is this book complete up to the present time? 

A. Yes, sir, it is. 

And there have been no deaths here since the 19th of April 
— oh, there is a page omitted. 
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‘ A. Well, [ will explain that. That doesn’t show necessarily 
the last burial on the last entry, because, for example, here, Ellen 
Doherty was buried October 12, and Daniel Coughlin buried 
November 27. He appears in grave 73, whereas Ellen Doherty 
is in grave 76. That was because in the meantime Hannah F. 
Looney’s body had been removed by friends and Daniel Coughlin 
was placed in the empty grave. 

Q. Well, now, I think I understand. All these names on the 
record of burials are also on the record of deaths? 

A. No, sir. Every name that appears on the record of burials 
appears on the record of deaths. 

). That is what I said. 

A. Excuse me. 

Q. That is correct, is it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. I said that all the names on the record of burials would ap- 
pear on the record of deaths? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is right, is it? 

PALSY és? sir. 

@. Then the only difference that would be on the record of 
burials would be that the record of burials would have the number 
of the grave upon it in which the body was buried? 

A. It bas the number of the grave, it has the date of burial, 
and it also would have such a remark as this — ‘* Taken by his 
brother, October 29.” 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Well, there are records on that death book 
that are not on this book? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) I understand that. Now, doctor, I 
see here under the heading of remarks, ‘t‘ Taken by friends” and 
** taken by his brother.” Now, is there anything to show whom it 
was that took the body? 

A. No, sir. We have no record of what person took the body. 
We don’t inquire the name of the person who takes the body. ‘The 
way that a body is delivered down there is as follows: The certifi- 
cate of death is sent by us to the Board of Health and we notify 
the friends, if there are any, that so and so has died, and if they 
wish to remove the body they can do so. They go to the Board 
of Health and a get a permit to remove the body. That permit is 
taken to 14 Beacon street and there they give them a letter, which 
is sent to us, or the letter is sent directiy from the Board to us, to 
either deliver the body in the city on the P.M. or the A.M. boat, 
just as the friends desire. So we don’t know who the friends are 
who take the body. We simply have an order to deliver the body 
at such and a time at such a place and the friends will take care 
of the body after they have received permission to remove it. 

@. You deliver the body, then, at the wharf. ‘That is, to say, 
you put the body on board the steamer and the steamer takes it 
to the wharf here in Boston and the steamer puts it on the wharf 
and the friends come and take it away. Am I right? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Then you don’t know what is done with the body any more 
than you put it aboard the steamer. You don’t know who takes 
it? 

A. Under ordinary circumstances we do not. 

Mr. Curtis. — Can tell at the Commissioners’ office. 

The CHarrman. — Well, I don’t suppose Dr. Cogswell can tes- 
tify to that. ; 

(@. There is one more question, doctor, I will ask you, and that 
is, when you put this body aboard the steamer do you get any 
receipt for that body from the captain or the mate of the steamer? 

A. No, sir, we do not. 

@. Then, if the question should happen to come up betwixt you 
and the captain of the steamer, you would have nothing to show 
that you had put that body aboard the steamer? 

A. The only thing we have is our freight book, as I say, which 
shows that the body was sent to the city. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, they would either have the body, Mr. 
Chairman, or it would be gone. If they had the body that would 
be sufficient evidence that they hadn’t delivered it. If they didn’t 
have the body it must have been delivered. 

The Cuarrman. — That is not the point I am getting at. 

The Wirnrss. — The chairman is getting at pretty much what I 
wanted to say in regard to those books, excepting that they were 
an attempt on my part to start what I considered a satisfactory 
system, and were the result of experience gained after some 
months’ trial. Now, in regard to this pass-book I want to say this: 
we started this in rather a primitive way to see what they needed, 
and in keeping it up from June 19 to November 23, we found that 
in a good many instances after the body was buried the friends 
would call for it and we would have to take it up and deliver the 
body, and that would leave an empty grave. So, opposite Novem- 
ber 6, in grave 11, we buried some one, I don’t know who, and the 
body was taken up, and then November 6 we buried Marcella 
Byrne. Now, we had to scratch out the first name in order to get 
the second name in. After doing that two or three times, Mr. 
Hinds thought his work didn’t look very neat and he started to 
copy it over again, and he copied over from June 16 to February 
1. Then it was suggested by Mr. Pilsbury, I believe, somewhere 
about that time, that it would be a good idea to have two lines 
where we could insert a second name on the second line and thus 
keep track of the bodies that were in the grave, because it would 
be convenient, we thought, at some time, it might be, to know 
who had been in a certain grave; and he started off again and 
continued, and that has been continued with the book we have 
there. He just copies this separately from the other, not quite so 
much in it, but still containing the real essence, which is the name 
of the person and the number of the grave. In case that anything 
happened to one book we would have the second. Now, it has 
been suggested here that the date of the burial of Frederick Ral- 
lion has been tampered with, presumably with the intention of 
having it thought that I had changed the date for the purpose of 
throwing the blame of the mistake of the burial on Mr. McCaffrey 
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when it belonged on myself. It certainly does have the appearance 
of being tampered with here, but whether it has been or not, whether 
it was done with the intention to deceive, we will lay that to one 
side. It appears here that Frederick Rallion was buried October 13. 
There isn’t any question but what the ‘* October ”’ and the figure +3” 
are the same as they were originally placed. The only question 
comes on the * 1.” Now, according to that, Frederick Rallion 
would have been buried either October 3, October 13, or October 
23. He certainly couldn’t have been buried on the 8d, because he 
didn’t die until the 8th, and that is a matter of record that is in a 
good many books and doesn’t show any tampering. Now, if he 
was buried on October 13, and that is what I claim, my contention 
is substantiated that I was not responsible for the burial not being 
there. Now, the only date that remains is October 23. The next 
number of the grave is twenty-five, after Rallion. There was a 
woman there — I think her name was Honorah Brennan. It has 
been scratched out because there was another body put in her 
place after we removed her. She was buried on the same day that 
Rallion was. William E. Howells was buried October 20. Now, 
it is our cnstom down there to bury in regular rotation. If a per- 
son died on the 8th and another on the 10th, one would be buried 
before the other or on the same day. Now, if you will look in the 
death book you will see that William E. Howells died October 15. 
He was buried on the 20th. Now, Fred Rallion having died on 
the 8th, he certainly, if be hadn’t been buried before, would have 
been buried with Mr. Howells on the 20th, and he would not have 
been buried on the 28d. Therefore I say, that even allowing that 
somebody did tamper with this apparently, which I don’t think 
was done, it would seem as though Frederick Rallion was buried 
on the 13th. Now, here is another thing. November 23 none of 
us ever suspected that there was going to be an investigation, and 
no one ever thought that this question of Frederick Rallion’s being 
sent up to the city by mistake would occupy the position before 
the public that it has, and we had no reason for changing any 
dates, any of us. November 23 Mr. Hinds started his second 
attempt at improving the looks of the book, and you find that he 
has got down — Frederick Rallion buried October 3. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) Show it to the committee. 

(The witness showed the book to the committee. ) 

A. Then there was considerable said because in one book there 
the age of Edward Cuddy was given as eighty and in the other 
book it was given as seventy. Mr. Brandeis said that I did not 
explain that so that he could understand it. I will see if I cannot 
explain it so that the committee can understand it. This book in 
which you find his age as seventy is. a book that we got up for the 
purpose of having our records as accurate as we possibly could, 
and we took his age. asI said here before, from his permit when he 
came into the institution. We thought that that was nearer his 
age than eighty. The age eighty appears in the first book, be- 
cause that was taken from the pedigree book which gave his age 
as he gave it when he went into the hospital, and we thought that 
the age that he gave at 14 Beacon street was nearer his true age 
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than the age which he gave when he came into the hospital. That 
is why we made that change. There are a good many other 
changes we have made from one book to the other and for the sake 
of being more accurate. Then I want to explain what I said in 
regard to the small item in the farm products. I said, or intended 
to say, to convey the impression, that in making up the receipts 
from the farm products that the item of $550 for milk, which was, 
perhaps, half of what we received, was of enough consequence in 
their judgment to appear by itself, whereas an item of four or five 
dollars for milk would not appear by itself, was too small to be of 
any consequence, and so was lumped in with the others to make up 
the 290 odd dollars. Then I should like to testify as to the date 
of Dr. Fitz’s visit to our institution. It was — | 

@. (By the CHairman.)  Hasn’t be testified in relation to 
that? | 

A. No, sir; he didn’t remember. He said he didn’t make any 
memoranda, and it was his impression that he was there early in 
the summer, whereas he visited the island April 4, 1894, some 
little over two weeks after this investigation was started. 

@. By Mr. Rerep.) And his second visit? 

Al. And his second visit— I don’t know the date of that, any 
more than that it was about six weeks ago. 

@. (By the Cuarrman ) Is that all, doctor? 

A. That is all 1 think of. 

(). There is one question I might ask you in relation to this 
book here, if you will come and look. On this old record of 
burials — we will call it the old record of burials — what does that 
‘*4]” mean? 

A. Well, that simply signifies — there it is one, two, three, 
four — that was the forty-first death on the men’s side. 

Q. Since when ? 

A. Since the first of February, 1893. 

Q@. That is the forty-first death. Frederick Rallion is put down 
here as seventy-seven years old and as dying October 8? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The next one is forty-two, Thomas Hogan, seventy-two 
years of age, died October 5; the next one is forty-three, Andrew 
Glass, 36 years old, October 6; and the next, forty-four, is John 
Hennessey, seventy-two years old, October 4. Now, I cannot see 
why Joln Hennessey’s name should not be put before these other 
names here. It seems be died before these other people did. 

A. | don’t pretend to explain this record of deaths as it stands 
on this book. 

Q@. Well, this was kept since you were superintendent? 

A. Yes, sir; but I didn’t know they kept it in that book. I 
supposed that the record of deaths was kept in the hospital regis- 
ter and on tie institution register. I didn’t know there was a 
separate book for the record of deaths on the island until Dr. 
Parker brought it to me, as I say, in connection with making out 
the annual report. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Well, who kept that book ? 

A. From the looks of it 1 should say it was kept by Mr. Coak- 
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ley, — Charles He used to doa great 
deal of clerical work in the hospital. His work, however, is done 
under the supervision of the doctors and the nurses. 

@. (By the Cuairman.) Do your hospital records show the 
death of a person? 

Ai AY @8e Sif; 

(). Any more than these books here which you have brought? 

A. Well, all of these — that is, the most of these facts are 
taken from our hospital register or pedigree book. 

@. Well, you have a book there in which are entered the names 
of the patients in the hospital, and when they die I suppose you 
enter it on the book? 

A. When they die the cloctor or nurse does; yes, sir — for in- 
stance, if this was the hospital register — 

Q. You haven’t that book here? 

A. No, sir, I haven’t. There is the name, and it is pretty 
much the same as this, except it gives when he enters and when he 
is discharged. 

@. Well, is there any book you keep down there from which we 
could ascertain what transpired from day to day. 

A. Well, in regard to the patients? 

Oaicy. 65% 

A. You mean the patients in the hospital? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Yes, that is the one that I say contains the private history 
of each patient down there, and what is given them from day to 
day and the condition from day to day, whether improving, or if 
anything happens to them, new developments, that is put in. 

Q. (By Mr. Rerep.) One question, doctor. You have spoken 
of the time Dr. Fitz made his visits there. It has been insinuated 
that you may have made some special preparation for the recep- 
tion of Dr. Fitz and other physicians, who have gone there to look 
your hospital and institution over. I want to ask you what special 
preparation, if any, you made? 

A. In expectation that the insinuation might be made, I was 
very careful not to make any. 

@. And the fact is that you did not? 

A. I did not-make any at all. I didn’t make any preparations 
for his visit. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Did you give him a banquet? 

wm. NO. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Didn’t know he was coming down there, I 
suppose? 

eae s¥ O83 Ir did. 


ReEcross—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Branpets.)+ Doctor, you have not explained the 
case of that man who was buried six days before he died? 

A. Which one is that? 

@. The one you testified about at the last hearing? 

A. If you could give me his name I think I should be very 
much pleased to explain it if I can. 
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Q. William O’Brien — wasn’t that his name? I guess it was 
in that grocer’s pass book ? 

A. (Examining book.) All I can say as to that is, that it 
was a mistake of the clerk in putting down ditto marks. If you 
notice, where he has copied it into the new burial book he has got 
it that he was buried on the same day that he died. He died on 
December 3 and was buried on December 38, and when he put it in 
there as being buried on November 23, it was a mistake. He 
didn’t put down any dates — he simply put down ditto marks. It 
was a clerical error liable to occur at any time. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez). Well, the hospital record will show just 
what date he did die? ; 

A. Yes, sir; there is no mistake as to his death there. 

Mr. Branpveis. — The mistake was that he died after he was 
buried and not before. 


(The hearing was adjourned at 7.30 o’clock P.M. to Thursday, 
December 138 at 4 o’clock P.M. 
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FIFTIETH HEARING. 


THURSDAY, December 13, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman HALLsTRAM 
presiding. 


RESIGNATION OF Mr. CurTIS AS COUNSEL. 


The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair has received a letter, which the clerk 
will read. 
The clerk read the following: 


Cuar_es W. Hatrstrram, Esq., Chairmanof the Committee of the whole Board 
of Aldermen, City Hall, Boston: 

Dear Sir, — In view of the new relations which I am about to assume to 
members of this committee and to the departments of the city of Boston, I 
deem it expedient that I should take no further part in the proceedings re- 
lating to the investigation of the public institutions. I therefore give you 
notice that I shall no longer act as counsel in the matter. I take this action 
with the full approval of my clients, they believing that it can in no way 
prejudice the case befure your committee. 

Epwin U. Curtis. 


Mr. REED called Dr. Maurice H. Richardson. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Do you want to call Dr. Richardson before we have 
concluded with Dr. Cogswell? 

Mr. REED. — Yes, I desire to call Dr. Richardson at this time. His 
time is valuable and he is anxious to get away. 

Mr. Branvets. — Well, I am willing to accommodate him. 

Mr. REED. — I thought, Brother Brandies, that you had finished with 
Dr. Cogswell, with the exception of the lists that were given in by the 
nurse that you wished to ask him about. 

Mr. Branpberis. — No, there are some other questions I wish to ask 
him, too. 

Mr. Reep. — Then I misunderstood you. I thought you had finished 
your cross-examination and had turned him over to me for redirect. 

Mr. Ritry.—I have some questions to put to him, too. 

Mr. Reep.— Well, I don’t know as I will let you ask him some 
questions. 

Mr. RrtEy. — I won’t ask your permission. 

Mr. Reep. — You may have to. 


Maurice H. RicHarpson, M.D. — Sworn 


(By Mr. Reep.) Your full name, please, doctor ? 
Maurice H. Richardson. 

You are a physician, doctor? 

Yes, sir. 

Practising in Boston ? 

Yea, Sit. 

And you are a graduate of Harvard College ? 

Yes, sir. 

And of the Harvard Medical School ? 

Yes, sir. 
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What year did you graduate from the Harvard Medical School? 
“43 


And have you been in practice since that time ? 

I have. 

Are you a member of any medical societies ? 

Yes, sir, 

Will you please name them ? 

The Massachnsetts Medical Society, four or five Boston Societies, 
and the American Surgical Association. I think that is all. 

-@. Haye you any official connection with any hospital in Boston or 
elsewhere ? 

wm) 6S, Sir. 

@. What hospital or hospitals in Boston are you officially connected 
with ? 

A. Iam visiting surgeon at the Massachusetts General Hospital and 
consulting surgeon to three Boston hospitals and to one or two others 
outside of Boston. 

Y. Will you kindly name the others outside of Boston, if you can re- 
call them ? 

A. The State Almshouse at Tewksbury, the Fitchburg Hospital — I 
think one or two others, but I don’t remember. I was consulting sur- 
geon at the Waltham Hospital—I don’t know whether I am now or 
not. 
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Have you ever seen the hospital at Long Island? 
Yes, sir. 
The Home for Paupers ? 
I have. 
How many times have you visited that P 
Twice. 
Do you remember the date of your first visit ? 
The 27th of March. 
Of what vear? 
This year. 
94 P 
Yes, sir — the 23d of March. 
The 23d of March ? 
The 23d of March. 
eae time did you go through the hospital wards ? 
dic 
Did you visit the institution buildings ? 
Yes, sir. 
Did you go through the entire buildings ? 
I didn’t go upstairs. I went through the first floor of the hospital 
ding, through all the wards. 
The institution building, you mean ? 
Well, it is the place where patients are. 
The hospital P 
The hospital building ; yes, sir. 
Well, on that visit did you go through the institution building ? 
I think not. 
What should you say was the character of the diseases then being 
treated in the hospital ? 
A. They were chronic diseases, not acute. 
@. Not acute. What was the condition of the hospital as to clean- 
_liness ? 
A. It was clean, very clean. 
@. Did you notice any bath-tubs ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Were they located in the hospital wards P 
A. They were off the wards in a separate room. 
- 
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Q. Did you make any examination of the equipment of the hospital 
as to bedding, surgical instruments, medicines, etc. ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what was your judgment as to the sufficiency of the equip- 
ment ? 

A. I thought it very good and sufficient. 

Q. Now, as to the nursing required by the patients who were there, 
did you make any inquiries as to what nursing they received ? 

Yes, sir. 

@. And what was your opinion as to that ?P 

A. I thought they received all that was necessary. 

@. How about the surgical instruments? 

A. There was everything necessary for minor surgery and for 
emergencies. 

(. Did you visit the pharmacy ? 

Ayr eS, ‘Sir. 

@. And what was your impression as to the stock of medicines ? 

A. There was a large variety of medicines and the pharmacy was 
clean. Everything seemed all right. | 

). Were you informed as to the medical staff, the number of 
physicians ? 

memes, SI. | 

Q. And what was the number of physicians, if you remember, at the 
time you first visited the hospital ? 

A. There were the physician-in-chief, the first assistant, and two 
assistants, making four in all. 

Q. Now, in your judgment, was that a sufficient number of doctors 
to attend to the sick people there properly ? 

ayieer OSs SIT. 

@. In your judgment, Dr. Richardson, after your examination of the 
place and what you saw there, should you say that a physician-in-chief 
and two assistant physicians would be a sufficient number to give medi- 
cal treatment to those people? 

Yes, sir. 

Was your attention called to any of the food served? 

Yes, sir. 

What was the quality of the food? 

I thought it was good. 

You now refer to the food served in the hospital ? 

Wes sir) 

. How did you form your judgment — from looking at the food, or 
did you sample any of it? 

A. I tried the food both times I was there. 

Q. Did you visit the dining-room ? 

A. J went tothe main dining-room and to the kitchen where the food 
was prepared. They were at dinner the first visit, and I tasted what 
there was for dinner. I thought it was good —good enough for any- 
body. 

0 Well, do you remember what they had for dinner that day ? 

A. They had bread, and fish chowder, and tea. My attention was 
ealled to the food because one of the men there said it wasn’t fit to eat, 
and I went out into the kitchen and got a bowl of the chowder and I ate 
it. I thought it was good chowder. The bread was good, sweet, and I 
made a lunch of the bread and chowder. I didn’t take the tea. [Iam 
no judge of tea. On another visit I tried the beefsteak, and whatever 
they had there in the hospital in the —I think it was off the ward for 
men. They had beefsteak there, and potatoes, bread —I forget any- 
thing else. The meat was, I should say, from the round. I didn’t see 
anything the matter with it. 

Q. How was the air in the hospital? Was the ventilation good or 
bad P . 
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A. The hospital is very free from what is callad hospital odor. It 
was very good, I think. That was partly due to the fact that the cases 
were chronic, I think. There weren't any sores and things of that kind 
to make a smell, or, at least, if there were any there were not enough to 
contaminate the air. The only case that smelled bad was in a room by 
itself. There was one case that was very disagreeable of gangrene of 
the mouth and the throat, and that was isolated, very properly, and 
there were two idiotic boys isolated. All the other cases were ward 
cases of different kinds. 

. When was your second visit ? 

A. That was on the 7th of November. 

@. The 7th of November last? 

A. Yes, sir. : 

. Now, what was the condition of the place at that time as to clean- 
liness ? 

A. There was nothing different between the two visits that I recall. 
IT was going to say that the instruments were in a glass case instead of 
being in drawers on the second visit, in the operating-room. 

Q. ‘Then on your first visit you found the instruments in drawers in 
the operating-room ? 

A. SY G8 oll. 

(). And at the second visit they were in a glass case? 

A. ‘They were, where you could see them easily, pick them out with- 
out opening drawers and hunting. 

Q. Was there any change in regard to the bedding that you 
noticed ? 

A. No, Sir; 

@. Did you make an examination of the bedding at the second 
visit P 

A. Yes, sir; the beds on both visits were the same. The beds are 
woven wire mattresses, woven wire springs. ‘The mattress was made 
of either excelsior or something of that kind. I don’t know exactly 
what it was— didn’t cut the mattress open — and there were blankets 
and unbleached linen sheets, I should say unbleached in the beginning, 
and a spread — the regular hospital bed. 

Q. Was your attention called to the night-dresses used for the 
woman? 

Meupy es: (sir. 

Q. Now, I would like to ask you if you consider those garments 
proper for the purposes for which they are used ? 

A. Yes, sir; they are made of cotton, and the only thing I noticed 
was that they were not ironed, I think. ‘They were probably mangled. 

Q. But not ironed ? 

A. ‘They were not ironed with an iron. 

Q., But the shape and size of the garments was what I had reference 
particularly to. 

A. Yes, sir; they were short, I should say, as I remember it— 
rather short, but they were clean and made of unbleached cotton, I 
should think. 

(. You visited the hospital, I presume, at the request of the super- 
intendent, Dr. Cogswell, did you not? 

A. I did; yes, sir; both times. 

@. And did you find any evidences of preparations for yoursvisit at 
either time ? 

A. No, sir; unless being perfectly clean is an evidence. Every- 
thing was neat and clean at that time and at both times. There was no 
evidence one way or the other except that the place was clean. 

@. You are acquainted with the superintendent and know his stand- 
ing in the profession, do you not? 

A. Yes, sir; 1 have known him since he entered the Medical School ? 
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Q. Well, would you care to tell us what his standing in the profes- 
sion is? 

A. His standing is good, always has been. 

@. Now, from your inspection of that hospital I would like to have 
you tell the comiu.ittee what your judgment is as to the building, the 
fitness of the building, and as to the equipment for the treatment of the 
patients that are cared for there and as to the management — whether 
or not it is a proper hospital for the purpose and whether or not, so far 
as you know, it is properly managed ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think the hospital i is a good one, and I think the man- 
agement is good, as far as I can judge. The hospital is very clean, as 
all hospitals « ought to be. There was a room for isolation, there was a 
ward for women, for men, a ward for confinement cases, and everything 
seemed to be kept well. The patientslooked well. The inmates looked 
well fed, well nourished, unless there was some disease to pull them 
down. 

Q. Did you say, doctor, that you were one of the consulting physi- 
cians at Tewksbury ? 

A. Yes, sir—consulting surgeon. I am a surgeon, not a physician, 

Q. In your judgment would a staff of consulting surgeons be neces- 
sary for the proper management of the hospital at Long Island ? 

A. Ithink that is a matter which depends somewhat on the cases — 
either a board of consulting surgeons or physicians or some one to be 
called upon in emergencies or in critical cases. I don’t know that it 
makes much difference whether you have a board or whether you call 
upon some une in extra cases. [have been down at the institutions 
more or less for the last ten years — never at Long Island — in cases of 
great severity, critical cases. I never have been at L ong Island. But 
emergencies might arise, cases might come up there which couldn't. be 
sent to the city and which the assistants there would not be able to oper- 
ate on. In such cases you could have a consulting board or you could 
call down a surgeon from the city or a physician, as they do at the other 
institutions. 

@. Well, then, if the superintendent of the institution were allowed 
to call a surgeon or physician in consultation whenever needed, in your 
judgment would that be as well for the institution as a board of ‘con- 
sulting physicians and surgeons ? 

A. It would be the same. > 

@. It would be the same? 

A. Yes, sir; most consulting boards are honorary. Others are 
active. Some of my positions as consulting surgeon are honorary, 
others are active. In some institutions I may be only called in the most 
desperate cases, in other hospitals I may be called in consultation in all 
grave cases. In others I am not called at all, except in some questions 
of hospital management. 

gd. Wel, what is the fact in regard to Tewksbury ? 

A Tn: Tewksbury I am one of the consulting board and that board 
consists of a number of men. Most of the active work on that board 
is done in Lowell. I have operated there twice. 

Q. <At the Tewksbury Hospital ? 

A. Since the board was formed—twice at least, possibly three 
times, once soon after I was appointed and the other about two weeks 
ago. But these cases were cases of very great severity, very rare cases, 
and so they sent for me. 

@. How long have you been on that board ? 

A. Since the or ganization of the board. I don’t know how long it is. 
I should guess it to be five or six years perhaps, perhaps notas long as that. 
It is a board of activ ity, in that they have called me twice at least in the 
last four or five years. Others, I think, are called more frequently. 
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CrROssS—EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. BranveEts.) That is, the other physicians on the board 
who live nearer the institution than you do, you think are called fre- 
quently P 

A. 1am so informed. 

Q. And you believe in boards of that sort as aiding the physician, 
and raising the general tone of the management of the institution, don’t 

ouP 

A. Well, I think it isa good thing to have some older man to call 
on or some specialist in special cases. 

Q, And some contact with the outside world which would infuse into 
the institution the most advanced views in the profession? — - 

A. Well, one cannot get the special experience except in the outside 
world. 

Q. Yes, and J say that is the value of a consulting board, isn’t it ? 

AY 68; SIT. 

Q. You would think that such a board would tend to improve and to 
keep at a high level the hospital at Long Island, would you not? 

A. If it was an active board. yes, sir. 

Q. And the best physicians in Boston, like yourself, would be willing 
to serve on such a board, would they not? 

A. Well, I think they would, unless it took too much time. I think 
they would under the same conditions that they have at Tewksbury. 
The services are all paid for there. 

Y. There would be no difficulty, | mean, in getting the best physi- 
cians in Boston to take such positions as that under the conditions the 
State prescribe for its institutions P 

A. Under favorable condition I think they would. 

Q. And if you were consulted in regard to the hospital at Long 
Island —I mean consulted as to the management of it — you would 
have proved that suggestion of the Board of Visitors that a consulting 
board be organized ? 

A. Ithink it would be a good thing. I don’t see any objection to it. 

Q. And you knew that Dr. Morton Prince and Dr. Putnam had both 
recommended the consulting board ? 

A. Idid not; no sir. 

@. Well, what is the standing of Dr. Morton Prince and Dr. Put- 
nam ? 

A. Dr. Prince stands high in diseases of the nervous system, and Dr. 
Charles P. Putnam is a general practitiouer of high standing. They are 
both friends of mine. 

. Would you think that the opinions of those two gentlemen in re- 
gard to the management of the hospital at Long Island, made after 
careful investigation, could be trusted ? 

A. I shoul give them due weight; yes, sir. 

Q. And you think that the investigation which they made, and the 
observations which Dr. Putnam, for instance, made, in regard to the 
condition of the hospital, could be relied upon; I mean his observation 
of those matters P 

A. I should think they would be good; yes, sir. 

@. And if Dr. Putnam described the hospital as dirty or shiftless in 
any respect you would trust his observation in that respect from personal 
inspection ? 

A. Ishould say it was dirty at the time he saw it, if he said so. 

Q. And if at the time he saw it and investigated it he declared that 
the food was insufficient or improper for patients you would say that 
Dr. Putman’s judgments on that matter at the time he investigated it 
was to be trusted ? 

A. Ishould say he thought so if he said so— wouldn’t say so unless 
he thought so. : 
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Q. Have you any reason to doubt the correctness of his judgment ? 

A. Iwill say his judgment was that the food was not sufficient and 
that the plate was dirty. 

. Now, you were giving some testimony here in regard to the 
condition of the hospital on March 27, 1894. Had you ever seen the 
hospital before that time ? 

The 23d. I never had seen it except from a distance. 

You had never been on the island before ? 

Yes, sir; before the hospital was built. 

But not since the hospital was built ? 

Not to my recollection, I believe. 

So you know nothing whatever about the condition of the hospital 
at the time the Board of Visitors appointed by the Mayor in 1892, or 
from this board in 1893, made their investigations and their report ? 

A. No, sir; nothing at all. 

@. You are testifying from facts as you found them after this investi- 
gation was commenced } iy 

A. Weil, I don’t know when this investigation began, but it was a 
long time ago. 

Q. Well, it began before you were requested to go down there, 
didn’t it ? 

A. Well, I don’t know of my own knowledge when this began, but 
I was there the 23d of March, and if this investigation began before 
that it began before that. 

Q. You do not, of course, express any opinion in regard to anything 
prior to the time you went down} P 

No, sir. 

A. Well, now, you say you went there at the request of Dr. Cogs- 
well? 

mo. LY GS, SIT. 

(. And did he tell you he wished you to testify here ? 

A. No, he didn’t say anything about it. I don’t think he said any- 
thing about it. He asked me to come down and look over the place. 

(). How soon after he suggested this did you go down? 

A. Well, my impression was that it was some little time — perhaps 
two or three weeks. I was very busy then and I took my own time, as 
I did on the second visit — I telephoned in the morning. 

Y. So that he had ample time to clean up the hospital or introduce 
any minor changes inregard to things that might have been found fault 
with in the report of the visitors which was siven him some three or 
four weeks before ? 

A. Well, if he had gone and put everybody on the island at work he 
could have got the hospital in the condition [ found it. I telephoned 
down in the morning that I could go, and they perhaps had an hour and 
a half or two hours’ notice. 

Q. But I mean to say that you went down there sometime after he 
had suggested it ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. And if, as was testified to by some of the witnesses here, it was 
cleaned up prior to visits and gotten into shape, they could have done 
it for you as they were alleged to have done it for others ? 

A. “I think he could have had two or three weeks from the time he 
first spoke to me until the time I went down. 

@. Yes. 

A. But from the time he knew I was coming until I got there was 
just time to send the boat up and back. 

Q. Now, in regard to the second visit, did you go down and make 
that second visit unawares, or did you make that also by appointment ? 

A. I made an appointment with Dr. Fitz and Dr. Cogswell to go 
down that morning. 
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@. And he had talked with you some days before that? 

A. I talked with him about it. I told him I would like to see the 
place again and he said he would be glad to have me. I took my own 
time and went down with my friend, Dr. Fitz. We notified him that 
morning and he sent up the ‘* Vigilant” and we went right down there 
and came right back after two hours. 

@. How long were you down there? 

A. About two hours. 

@. And what hours were you down there? 

A. Well, we left the Massachusetts Hospital at ten aalnee and we 
got home about one. 

That is, you got back to Boston about one ? 

Yes, sir; and that gave us about two hours there. 

And did you take lunch down there or in, Boston? 

No, we had a cup of coffee and I had some of the salt fish. 
That was the second visit ? 

The second visit. 

You were gone from Boston three hours? 

Yes, ten to one, perhaps a little longer than that. 

And the first visit was how long? 

I was on the island thirty minutes. 

And how long were you in the hospital ? 

Well, about thirty minutes. 

That is, you were on the island thirty minutes —it took you 
some time to get up to the hospital and get back ? 

A. Yes, have to take that out. I don’t know how long it was. 

Q. Whatever time it took going from the wharf up to the hospital 
and going back to the wharf ? 

A. Yes, sir; the visit was brief, and that is the reason I wanted to 
make another one afterwards. : 

(). And the next one you did make was this one in November ? 

i yeS, Sir. 

@. And in November you were on the island about two hours— 
two hours ? 

A. Yes, sir; about two hours. 

Q. And when you were lunching there where did you lunch —in 
Dr. Cogswell’s house or the hospital? p 

A. In the hospital ward partly —I didn’t really lunch there. I 
took a cup of coffee and perhaps a sardine. We didn’t have time, 
didn’t go down there to lunch, and I shouldn’t have taken anything 
except that they had it ready, and perhaps we spent five minutes 2g the 
oe 
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That is Dr. Cogswell’s house ? 
No, that was in the hospital. 
What is called the Administration Building ? 
This is in the hospital building. 
Was it in one of the wards or one of the rooms adjoining it ? 
It is where Dr. Cogswell’s lives. I understand that that is in 
the hospital building. 

@. It is a part of the same building — separated by the corridor 
from the rest of it, from the wards ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is right. 

ae bel the report of the Board of Visitors, which was made in 
February — February 16 of this year ? 

A SY Be eer 

Q. Idon’t know whether you have seen that report. Have you? 

A. I may have read it at the time—I don’t remember I don’t know 
what is in it. 

@. Among the recommendations made by Dr. Putnam and his asso- 
ciates were that: ‘‘ In the hospital the medical staff should consist of a 
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physician-in-chief, who shall visit every patient at least once a day; 
who shall do all surgical operations himself, or be responsible for their 
being done skilfully by some one else; who shall see that suitable rec- 
ords of each patient are kept; and shall, in general, be personally re- 
responsible for the management of the whole hospital and of the 
infirmary. Or a visiting physician, resident in Boston, might be in 
charge, as suggested above. In another case, the physician-in-chief 
should have two or three assistants, one of them a physician, the other, 
or the other two, either medical students or recent graduates in medi- 
cine.” Would you, doctor, approve that recommendation which Dr. 
Putnam and his associates made ? 

A. Ishould approve that in most respects. I don’t think it is a good 
plan to have a visiting physician from Boston. 

Q. Well, that is a suggestion as an alternative ? 

A. Well, there were three wards, and those three wards can easily 
be run by one head and two assistants. 

Gn) 6S. 

A. I don’t mean to say there is any objection to more assistance that 
I know of, if you want to pay for them, but the cases are chronic ones 
and require very little care. Therefore there should be one man at the 
head to whom the assistants are directly responsible. And that man at 
the head, if he is to do surgical operations, should be a surgeon with 
experience in trivial, minor surgery. Great surgery should not be 
done except by those especially fitted, and I don’t think you conld get 
anybody to take sucha place. As [I understand the cases, these cases 
used to be at Deer Island when I used to go down as_ consulting 
surgeon, and the cases requiring a special surgeon are very few, 
I think, indeed, but there are cases of minor surgery in which it 
would be perfectly proper, I think, to have a very young man to take 
charge, even a medical student, but I don’t think in any hospital that a 
medical student ought to be allowed to do surgical operations unless the 
senior is directly responsible and can see that it is done properly. 

Q. Now, doctor, you have described precisely what Dr. Putnam and 
his associates recommended ? 

A. I dare say. 

@. ‘In the hospital the medical staff should consist of a physician-in- 
chief, who shall visit every patient at least once a day ; who shall do all 
surgical operations himself, or be responsible for their being done skil- 
fully by some one else ; who shall see that suitable records of each patient 
are kept; and shall, in general, be personally responsible for the man- 
agement of the whole hospital and of the infirmary.” 

3, Gath foe 

Q. ‘*Or,” he says, as an alternative, that ‘‘ a visiting physician, resi- 
dent in Boston, might be in charge, as suggested above. In either case 
the physician-in-chief should have two or three assistants, one of them a 
physician, the other, or the other two, either medical students or recent 
graduates in medicine.” 

A. | think the only difference was possible in the number. 

Q. Well, he says a physician-in-chief and two or three assistants. 

A. I should say the suggestions were good ones, and that if would 
not be a bad thing to consider such suggestions. I wouldn’t like to say 
off-hand. I don’t see much difference. 

Q. They don’t differ in any respect from what you have recem- 
mended ? 

A. Excuse me, I was going to say I didn’t see much difference from 
the arrangement as I understand it now, the head physician and two 
assistants, or the first assistant and two others. That is plenty. 

Q. Well, isn’t it a fact, doctor, that that was not the condition when 
Dr. Putnam reported on it, although it may have been the time you 
went there ? 
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A. My information was taken from my notes at the time I was 
there. 

i). “ies 

A. I don’t know anything about what was there before. 

Q. Yes. Then the next suggestion is, that ‘* A staff of consulting 
physicians and surgeons should be appointed.” That you have already 
given your opinion upon favorably. Now, where did you get you 
information, doctor ? 

A. About what? About the physicians P 

): aes. BIE: 

A. Well, I was introduced to them all, I think. 

Q. Whom were you introduced to. . 

A. Dr. Parker —I think his name was Parker — and two- others, I 
think. 

. Who were the others ? | | 

A. IJdon’t know. I have’t got the names. There were two others 
sitting there in the consulting-room, and I was introduced to both of 
them. 

Q. Two other physicians ? 

A. Well, I was introduced to them as ‘“‘ Doctor,” so I supposed they 
were. 1 don’t know who they were. That makes four doctors. 

Q. Well, that is all they recommend, isn’t it They would be satis- 
fied with three as a consulting board? » 

A. That is just what I said, that did not differ from the number that 
I found there. 

Q. Only you found one more even than they deem necessary. 

Mr. REED. — That was the second visit. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, he stated it as if it were the first. 

The Wirness. — That was the second visit. 

Q. It was the second visit you are talking about? 

Ary eS. . 

Q@. And there is a change in that respect, isn’t there ? 

Mr. Reep.— There was. I don’t know that there is now. At that 
time there might have been three doctors there, but I don’t understand 
that there are now. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, there are so many changes that it is difficult 
to keep track of them. 

_ Mr. Reep. —I understand that your associate, Dr. Parker, has re- 
signed. | 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, that is the only change, is it ? 

Mr. Rrep. — The only one [ know anything about. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) The next recommendation that they made 
was: ‘* The number of nurses should be increased; one of the nurses in 
the male ward should be a woman, and a woman should be appointed 
head nurse of all the wards, both male and female” ? 

A. Head nurse to each of the wards, you mean ? 

Q. No, all wards, for the whole hospital ? 

A. A matron? . 

@. Yes, whatever you would call her. Do you think that is a good 
recommendation ? 

A. Let me see; how many nurses does that make to each ward for 
the day-time. 

Q. Well, it doesn’t state the number here. 

A. I don’t know the nnmber of nurses, but my impression was that 
there were two on in the day-time, and one at night, aided by the well 
patients — by the convalescents. 

Q. You mean in the whole hospital ? 

A. Each ward, I mean. 

Q. Well, this particular matter was the head nurse, the matter I 
asked you about. The head nurse for the whole hospital you would 
agree to, wouldn’t you ? 
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A. Let me see how many wards there were — three wards? I don't 
see any objection to it. 

(). I think there are five wards, aren’t there ? 

A. There are two for women, one for men, and a maternity ward, I 
think. I think that is all. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Aren't there five wards, Dr. Cogswell ? 

Dr. COGSWELL. — There are three for women and two for men. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS ) Five wards. 

A. ‘That gives you for each ward two nurses in the day-time and 
one nurse-at night. ‘That is all an active hospital like the City Hospital 
would have —one at night and two or three in the day-time, depending 
on the acuteness of the cases and the care. All I can say about increas. 
ing the number of nurses is that this isn’t a class of cases that requires 
nursing like acute cases, although there might be an epidemic, as there 
was the first time I ever went down to the island. In that case you 
would have to import nurses, but you don’t require in this class of medi- 
cal cases So many nurses as you do in a hospital that will not take a 
chronic case. 

Q. Well, that was the physician’s report — Dr. Putnam gave that 
Opinion also, stating that it wasn’t required ? 

aan’ YS. 

@. He says the amount of nursing in the almshouse may not fairly 
be compared with that of wards where there are acute cases, and that 
sometimes in hospitals where there are such cases there are four patients 
to a nurse. 

A. Yes, sir. They have in the acute wards from seven to ten pa- 
tients to a nurse in the day-time and one at night in the Massachusetts 
General. 

Q. ‘That is, taken on an average, day and night? 

A. There is no objection, of course, to plenty of nurses if you need 
them. 

Q. You say this is very much like Tewksbury, that it can be com- 
pared with Tewksbury ? 

A. lshould think it might be very much like Tewksbury. 

Q. ‘The point I wanted to call your attention to was the reeommenda- 
tion that they should have a head nurse over the whole hospital ? 

A. Ithink, like the other recommendations, that is worthy of con- 
sideration. I never have thought over the matter and I wouldn’t want 
to settle such a thing as that without talking it over with Dr. Cogswell 
or somebody oe 

Q. Well, Cogswell, as a-matter of fact, did adopt that very 
Pedr dation, didn’t he ? 

A. I don’t know whether he did or not. 

Q. Wasn't there a head nurse down there when you went down there. 

A. Idon’t know whether there was over the whole hospital or not. 
Very like it there was. 

Q. Wasn’t Mrs. Kinney there when you were there? 

A. I dare say — wasn’t introduced to her, that I know of. 

@. You know Mrs. Kinney? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think I do. 

@. Isn't she one of the trained nurses ? 

A. I don’t know one nurse in a hundred by name. I should know 
her by face, probably. If Mrs. Kinney is here perhaps I might see 
her. 

@. You don’t remember about her? 

A. I don’t know one nurse in a hundred by name, and I don’t see her 
here either. 

Q. And you don’t remember meeting any nurse down there whom 
you recognized as a trained nurse from one of your hospitals ? 

A. I dare say I did. J don’t remember it. I probably would recog- 
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nize her face, but without knowing her name. The fact I don’t remem- 
ber at all. 

Q. Now, doctor, in the early reports made-by the Committee of 
Visitors, appointed by the Mayor, and composed among others of Dr. 
Prince and Dr. Putnam, their recommendation first was that there 
should be one paid nurse in every ward. That you would agree to, I 
suppose ? 

A. Yes, sir; I supposed they were all paid. 

Q. Ibeg pardon? . 

A. Isupposed the nurses were all paid, except the patients. 

Q. Then they recommended a covered wagon with springs for trans- 
porting the sick — that is, an ambulance for bringing the sick up from 
the wharf? 

A. ‘They have a covered wagon there with springs now, 

Q. Yes, undoubtedly they have now. 

A. Well, always had one— had once since the spring. They had 
one there, too, 1 think, when I went down before the hospital was 
built. 

Q. Well, how long ago was that ? 

A. Well, that was when they first went over from Deer Island to 
Long Island, a long time ago — three or four years perhaps. 

Q. The visitors reported that they didn’t have when they made this 
report. 

A. Well, that is my recollection of it— I daresay I am wrong. 

Q. Then they recommended at that time woven wire beds. You 
spoke of that ? 

A. Yes, sir; they are there now. 

Q. And this same board of consulting physicians, in that early re- 
port — did you read this early report ? 

A. I have not read any of the reports with reference to this case. 

Q. Isuppose, doctor, when you went down there that time in March, 
when you were on the island only half an hour, you didn’t make any 
very careful inquiries as to the past operation of the hospital ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think I inquired into it at all at any time. I 
know Dr. Cogswell. I have known him quite intimately ever since he 
lett the Medical School as Port Physician, as Assistant Port Physician, 
and as Assistant at Deer Island. I had a very intimate knowledge of 
him there at Deer Island. 

Q. ‘Then in coming here you did not intend to come as contradicting 
any of the statements which had been made by Dr. Prince in his report 
or by Dr. Putnam in his report? 

A. You mean to-night ? 

Of, YES C6. 

A. No, sir; I didn’t know what they had said. 

%. You were merely reporting as to the hospital? 

4A. Jam giving you an off-hand opinion upon matters I have not 
considered. 

(). And giving an impression of the hospital at the times you were 
requested to come down there and see it, pending this investigation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Doctor, you are acquainted with Dr. Rowe of the City Hospital ? 

A. Yes, sir; | know him very well. 

_@. And if a nurse had been discharged by Dr. Rowe as being ineffi- 
cient and incompetent, you would think that he ought to be employed 
in any other city institution ? 

No, sir. I don’t think he would be if it were known. 

Q. You don’t think it would be if it were known ? 

A INO, Sit, 

(). In laying out the plan of the hospital, do you think, doctor, that 
the physicians who actually attend patients, who have the care of the 
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patients, should be allowed to determine the medicines and the diet of 
the patients ? 

A. That depends entirely on whether they have responsibility or 
not. 

(J. I mean if they do have the responsibility for the patients. 

A. And whether they are students or not. In that suggestion of Dr. 
Putnam’s, the head physician who makes a visit every day should direct 
in a general way the treatment of the cases, decide whether certain 
things should be done or not. The assistants should carry out that idea, 
but should give, I think, their own instructions and their own orders. 

(). Then if. the physician i in chief did not, or for any period of time 
does not, himself attend the patients, do you think the physician actually 
in charge of the patients should be allowed to determine the medicine 
and diet which the patient should have? 

ool es ere 

@. Assuming, of course, that he is a physician, I mean? 

A. Yes, sir; subject, of course, to the general supervision of the 
men in charge who have to take the responsibility. 

Q.Precisely 

A. [think that is the method followed in all hospitals. Some head 
physicians differ from others. Some will not allow the assistants to do 
wnything, and others will allow them to do a good deal. 

@. You said, doctor, that what you saw down there were only 
chronic, were largely chronic cases ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Have you investigated the reports of the diseases at Long Island 
to determine their character ? 

A. No, sir; except from my own observation for the last ten years. 
They are the same that they used to be on the old Deer Island and I 
think as a rule they are chronic cases. 

Q. Well, you don’t mean to say there are not quite a number of other 
eases there, acute cases ? 

A. Notatall. You couldn’t get a hospital full of old people with- 
out having a good many acute conditions among them, but I think asa 
rule theya are chronic cases. We wouldn’t take them at the City Hospital 
or the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

(. Now, among the cases here, turning to the last report, it begins 
with measles. ‘That is an acute disease ? 

A. That is an acute disease. 

@. ‘Then the next is febricula? 

A. ‘That is sinpple fever. That is acute, too, — doesn’t amount to 
anything, but is acute. 

Next, intermittent fever. 

That is chronic. 

Then next, whooping-cough ?P 

Acute. 

Influenza ? 

Acute. Thatis what we call a cold, a common cold. 
Erysipelas ? 

Erysipelas acute’ 

Acute rheumatism ? 

That speaks for itself—acute. That is the regular list of 
diseases there, I suppose P 

QY. Yes, itis the regular list and it runs along, but those are cases 
that arose there. 

A. I thought you asked me with reference to the number of acute 
cases. You don’t give me the number there. 

(J. Well, measles thirty-two cases. 

A. What year? 

Q. 1893-94. 
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A. Yes, epidemic. 

Q. It was epidemic? 

A. Yes; it was, of course, an epidemic. All these hospitals started 
with the epidemic in 1883 or 1884. We had an epidemic of scarlet 
fever and diphtheria at Deer Island, and I think these hospitals were the 
result — had no place to put them. We started that hospital at Deer 
Island, then the pauper house was transferred over to Long Island on 
account of want of room, and very properly. 

Q. Well, this list that is made up here is the general list ? 

A. Yes, the regular list. 

Q. For all of the hospitals. And you would find, looking over this 
list, that there is hardly any disease that appears in that list that there 
didn’t some patient or other have it? 

A. You couldn’t probably get 500 people together in this climate that 
wouldn’t have a great many acute diseases in the course of the year, 
especially if they are old; but the fact is that these are cases that would 
not be received at a hospital that takes nothing but acute cases. Other- 
wise they would be taken at the City Hospital or the Massachusetts. 

Q. Aside from the fact that some may go from these hospitals to the 
institution. 

A. Those chronic or incurable wouldn’t be sent away unless they 
were. 

Q. Well, I suppose if that number of people were in the pauper in- 
stitutions they might take diseases there and be turned over to the pauper 
hospital. They would not necessarily be cases that would not be re- 
ceived in boston. 

A. In all those acute cases that require special hospital privileges, 
cases for special operations could be taken to the Massachusetts at any 
time. 

(. If they happen to be from the city ? 

A. No, any time they happened to send them up from the island. 


RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Rerp.) Doctor, I understood you to say that you were 
paid for your services at Tewksbury ? 

A. Yes, sir; avery small fee. 

Q. Now is it your opinion that eminent physicians and surgeons in 
Boston would be willing to go down to Long Island Hospital in consul- 
tation regularly once or twice a week without pay ? 

A. No, sir. It would be done for honor rather than for money, and 
the honor would not be sufficient — nor the money either, probably. 

@. Then the present arrangement, which allows the physician in 
charge to call in any physician or surgeon that he sees fit in consultation 
would practically be a much better arrangement ? 

A. That is what I said before. It works perfectly well now. As far 
as I have seen the institutions —and I have seen them a good deal in 
the last ten years, not Long Island as much as Deer Island — in the case 
of the most miserable patient you could think of in the world, if neces- 
sary they have sent right up to Boston for a special surgeon or physi- 
cian. I only know about my own calls, but I duderatan’ that eye and 
ear specialists, any one, they always give without any hesitation the 
services of any specialist, day or night. And, moreover, —I don’t know 
who did this, I don’t know what they call them, but any suggestions that I 
ever made were carried out, even to the building of a very expensive 
hospital down at Deer Island... As I recall the operations I have done 
at Deer Island they were done upon criminals, upon people of the 
lowest dregs of society. They got the benefit of our skill, such as it 
was, apparently without any hesitation on the part of anybody. I have 
been down perhaps a dozen times professionally to operate at Deer 
Island. 
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Q. You were paid for the services rendered there by you? 

A. Yes, sir; by the City of Boston. 

Q. Any question about the bill ? 

A. Never. The bills were always paid, but they were not large 
ones. I never sent a large bill to the city. 

(. You say you don’ t have any recollection of seeing a Mrs. Kinney 
down at the Long Island Hospital when you were there } 3 

A, No, sir. { think I must have seen her from the questions you 
asked me, but I don’t remember. Z 

. Not the questions I asked. 

A, Mr. Brandeis— pardon me. ‘To my recollection I don’t re- 
member. 

(). As a matter of fact, the woman was not there, and I should not 
assume that she was for the purpose of asking questions. Whatever 
Brother Brandeis does | am not responsible for. You are right — she 
wasn’t there. You didn’t see her. Now, if Dr. Rowe should Say that a 
man who had been under him as a nurse was a first-class nurse and did 
his work in good shape and was thoroughly competent, but was a trifle 
independent, but notwithstanding that had not been discharged from 
the hospital and would make a “first-class head nurse, should you say 
that any physician in charge of the hospital would be using poor judg- 
ment as a physician in employing that man ? 

A. JI shouldn’t think he would; no, sir. 


RE-Cross EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpetrs.) ‘That sort of man would be a pretty good 
head nurse, wouldn’t — independent, if that is his only fault? That is 
the kind of a man you would want for a head nurse? 

A. ‘The only fault I would have to find with that man was his inde-’ 


pendence, I think. 

@. And as for independence, that would be a very good quality in a 
head nurse ? 

A. No, I don’t want a nurse who will not blindly obey orders, my- 
self. 

@. You don’t? 

A. No, sir. I don’t want an independent nurse for my own 


assistant. 

Q. Now, doctor, you said you had been called a great many times 
to Deer Island ? 

A. I said perhaps ten or twelve times. 

@. Within how many years ? 

A. Let’s see — it must have been since about 1881. 

(@. And you have known of other eminent specialists being called 
in very many times for Deer Island, haven’t you? 

A. Notas a matter of knowledge, but hearsay. 

(@. Imean you have heard of it! ° 

A. Heard of it; yes, sir. 

@. Now, have you ever heard of a single instance or have you ever 
yourself a single time been called in for the pauper hospital at Doce 


Island ? 

Yes, sir. 

When ? 

Oh, for the paupers at Deer Island? 

I mean at Long Island? 

No, never been to Long Island. 

Never once during all this same period ? 

I never have been called to the pauper institutions since Dr. 


Schwab left, I think. 
Q. That was long before these present commissioners were ap- 


pointed, wasn’t it ? 


/ 
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A. Well, I don’t know anything about the commissioners, don’t 
know any of them, and I don’t know who have charge. 

Q. Well, this was a good many years ago P ; 

A. Ithink there used to be a board of directors of public institu- 
tions. 

Q. Yes, there was. 

A. And I don’t know who they were, I know they consented 
to anything I ‘suggested, and when Dr. Schwab, whom [ know just 
as well as I do Dr. Cogswell — when he left, Dr. Cogswell, then, 
I think, was appointed Port Physician. Then I had no acquaintance 
there for some time, I think, until at the time of the Deer Island 
riots. Ithink I went down there to remedy some accidents that oc- 
curred at that time when some of these prisoners got going. 

Q. Then, doctor, you have never been called into the pauper hos- 
pital at any time P 

A. Oh, yes, I was called there. 

(). Since Dr. Schwab’s time ? 

A. Well, I don’t know whether they were paupers or not — I 
couldn’t say. Ihave been called into the Deer Island hospital and 
whether they were paupers or not I couldn’t say. 

Q. Now, have you ever heard of any other eminent specialists of 
Boston being called down to the pauper hospital ? 

A. At Deer Island? 

Q. No, at Long Island. 

A. I never heard of anybody’s going to Long Island except myself. 

Q. Now, you have been speaking of these boards of consulting phy- 
sicians. ‘They usually consist of five or six men, don’t they ? 

A. Oh, no. 

. How is it at Tewksbury P 

A. At Tewksbury I should guess there were more than that. There 
was physicians and surgeons and specialists, I think, in the eye and ear. 
Dr. Jeffries is one of the consulting board. Inthe New England Hospital 
for Women and Children, I think Dr. Cabot and I represent the consult- 
ing surgeons, and at Dr. Baker’s hospital I don’t know whether there is 
another or not. At the Fitchburg Hospital I am the only consulting 
surgeon. 

of Yes, but there are other consulting specialists, other than your- 
self ? 

A. Very likely. 

(@. Now, if there were such a board established at Long Island there 
is not any likelihood that it would be a burden, that any one man would 
be called upon to go down once or twice every week in consultation, 
is there? 

A. I don’t think there is; no, sir. 

(). There is no likelihood, if aman accepted the position, of his being 
called upon to go down once or twice a week to Long [sland ? 

A. ‘That depends entirely on the hospital. Take the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children: if I was called to Long Island as 
often as I am called there I couldn’t do it. 

. You know the class of cases at Long Island; do you think there is 
the slightest likelihood of it being a burden to a man ? 

A. Well, of course it all depends upon the number of times he is 
called upon. He wouldn’t be called upon very often, I think. 

(. And if there were a board of half a dozen men it wouldn’t be apt 
to be a burden to any one man? 

A. I don’t think it would, unless you got an epidemic, perhaps, or 
something of the kind. 

Q. Iam not speaking of cases of epidemic. 

A. I don’t think there would be any objection to serving on any such 
board unless it would be that it took up a great deal of time. They are 
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usually regarded as honorary positions, but if you have so many of them 
you can’t do anything else. 

-@. And the physicians, as a rule, are very glad to do what they can 
to elevate the hospitals in their neighborhood ? 

A. Everything. 

Q. Both for the sake of the particular hospitals and the advance- 
ment of medical science, aren’t they ? 

A. They are a public- spirited set of men, I think,— willing to do 
anything they can. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) When were you at Deer Island ? 

A. When was I? 

fa, O68) S1P, 

A. The last time I went down was, I should think, two years ago, 
perhaps, — yes, two years ago. 

You spoke of the riots ; down there. 

Well, I don’t know what you would call them — oh, I have been 
n there since then, Mr. Riley. I went down the other day. 

I understand, but at that time how many visits did you make ? 

During the disturbance there ? 

Yes. 

One. 

How many cases did you see? 

One. 

What was that ? 

A man with a gunshot wound. 

So that that case appeared to be so serious that they sent up to 
n for you? 

Yes, sir; it was serious. 

What ? 

It was a very serious case. 

Undoubtedly —a prisoner was shot? 

I beg pardon. 

A prisoner was shot ? 

No, sir; it was an officer. 

That is much better than I thought it was, doctor. 

IT am-glad you think so. 

Did he recover ? 

He recovered ; yes, sir. 

And you were down there subsequently ? 

Yes, sir. 

How often ? 

Well, I was down to see an Englishman who cut his throat on 
way down. 
Did he recover ? 
No, sir. He lived a month and died of pneumonia. 
Have you been to the House of Correction ? 
Never — yes, [ have. I went over there to operate on a prisoner. 
In what they call a hospital there ? 
May have been a hospital —looked to me like a cell. There 
were bars on the windows. It wasn’t like any hospital I was ever in 
before. 

@. In other words, it was all the hospital they had ? 

A. It was the place they had for him and I recommended him to go to 
the Massachusetts, because it wasa very difficult operation — to the 
Massachusetts General, and took him over there and operated, and then 
he was sent back, and he has now reformed and is a very good citizen, 
I believe. 

(). That was your only visit there, was it? 

A. ‘That is the only time I ever went there. 

(. And you then noticed that the accommodations were entirely in- 
suflicient for the treatment of the sick ? 
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A. No, sir. Isaid it wasn’t a place where I wanted to do this opera- 
tion, which was a very difficult one. 

Q@. Well, that was the only place for it? 

A. I don’t know. This was some years ago. All I remember is an 
open space by a corridor, by a cell. — that the operation was a large 
tumor of the neck, which I regard as a difficult one. I thought this fel- 
low’s chances weren’t as good there as .they would be at the Massachu- 
setts. 

That is the only hospital they have over there, doctor ? 

A. I don’t know, as I said before. 

Q@. That is the only one. 

A. Did you ask whether it was or say it was? t 

Q. J understand that is the only one. 
A 

Q 

a 


eS 


I don’t know. | 
. At all events, if that is the only hospital they have there, you saw 
glance that it was entirely insufficient for hospital purposes ? 
A. I said it wasn’t a good place where I wanted to do this operation. 
That is all I said. I didn’t say anything about the hospital. It may not 
have been a hospital. 

Q. Oh, yes, — that is all they have over there, doctor. 

A. Well, how do you know that I was in the hospital ? 

Q. When aman gets sick they send him to those cells running along 
the corridor and call those a hospital. Of course, it isn’t what ordinary 
people would call a hospital. 

A. Itisn’t every place that has a private room for every patient. 

Q. Now, how much water does the human body — of course I mean 
a human body in ordinary health — throw off every twenty-four hours ? 

A. I don’t know, about forty-five ounces by the kidneys. That is all 
the definite information I have. It depends on circumstances. It 
comes from the lungs, and the skin, and the bowels, and the bladder, 
and all I know is the average amount from the bladder. The amount 
from the skin and lungs depends upon the individual, upon the exercise, 
upon the weather. I can’t tell you without guessing. 

@. Well, take a person in ordinary health and confine him in: close 
quarters in a cell say three feet wide, six feet in length, and perhaps 
seven feet high, without any means of ventilation save what he may get 
in this way, — there are two doors, the inner door extended to the floor, 
and there are, perhaps a foot from the floor, holes. That is, the door is 
perforated with small holes that might be covered with the tip of the 
little finger, say ten or a dozen. 

A. If you mean the cells for solitary, you don’t need to describe 
them, because I know what they are. 

Q. You know what they are ? 

A. I looked into the matter at Deer Island. 

Q. Well, I am referring to the House of Correction. 

A. I don’t know about the House of Correction at all. If they are 
like the Deer Island cells I know about them. 

@. Iam now speaking of the House of Correction cells, the like of 
which may not be found elsewhere on this continent, probably. Now, I 
will begin again. 

A. I remember what you said, unless you want to go over it again. 

Q. Well, a small cell perhaps three feet in width —I will let 
you go as soon as | can, doctor, but I want to get a few answers 
to two or three questions from you. ‘They are small cells in 
an old building erected back in 1829, when they paid very little 
attention to ventilation, that is, not the same attention they do 
to-day. They are three feet, we will say, in width. some seven 
feet high, and perhaps some six feet in length. There are two 
doors. The inner door runs from the ceiling, or the top, the archway, 
down to the floor, covering the space tightly with the exception of ten or 
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twelve holes, small holes, a foot from the ground. ‘The outer door 
runs to within an inch of the ground. Now, the only means for 
entry of air is under the outer door and then going between the two 
doors and getting in between the holes perforated through the inner 
door. A prisoner is put in such a cell and kept there, say, ten days, 
sometimes twenty days. ‘The light is excluded. There is nu means of 
walking about and the only means of lying down is to lie down upon a 
board that is three inches from the floor. The door is opened once in 
every twenty-four hours, when a pint of water is passed in and perhaps 
five ounces, four or five ounces, of bread. That is the only food, the 
only things to eat and drink in twenty-four hours. 

A. Four or five ounces of bread in twenty-four hours ? 

Q. Yes, sir. Now, with that going on for ten days what would be 
the probable effect upon the prisoner’s health ? 

A. I should think it would be injurious to his health, sir. 

Q. And decidedly so ? 

A. Well, a man requires more than a quarter of a pound of bread 
for a day. 

Q. How much water does he require consecutively for twenty days, 
perhaps ? 

A. Well, it depends on the waste altogether. 

Q. ‘Take a man in ordinary health ? 

A. A man in ordinary health would require to supply the waste of 
the kidneys three pints a day — the kidneys alone. 

. Well, then, if you kept a man for twenty days in such a place 
giving him but a pint of water a day the effect on his health must be 
very detrimental. Isn’t that so, doctor ? 

At I don’t think he would live twenty days with that diet and 
water. 

Q. They have lived. 

A. Then they must have had more diet and water. 

Mr. Procror. — There is no such evidence at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) They wound up by being sent to the Insane 
Asylum, doctor — the body remained and the mind went. 

A. The body would go before the mind, I should say. I suppose a 
man could live twenty days without anything to eat. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) You say a man could live twenty days 
without anything to eat ? 

A. Well, I believe Tanner went forty. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, put the water a little more — say. a pint 
and a half of water a day. What do you say to that ? 

I should think a man could live twenty days easily. 

What ? 

That would supply the waste, I should think. 

That would barely supply the waste? 

Well, that is all that is necessary. 

But it would still be injurious to health, would it not? 

. You areasking questions upon which I am not exactly an expert, 
but I will answer the best I can. 

Rp hy 

A. Ishould think that a pint and a half of water a day would be 
enough — shouldn’t think he had enough bread. 

Q. And how much bread do you say a prisoner should have ? 

A. Well, more than a quarter of a pound a day, [ should think. 

Q. How high should you place it? 

A. Depends on the man somewhat. 

Q. Well, take the ordinary man, a man in ordinary health, and give 
him the average weight — perhaps 150 pounds. 

A. My opinion, Mr. Riley, would be good for nothing on this 
question. If you want it I will give it to you. 
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. Iwill take it, doctor. . 

A. I don’t know how much a man would require. I think anybody 
would see that your first suggestion did not admit of health and perhaps 
not of life—don’t have to be a doctor to say that— but as to the 
amount required for a person in health, | don’t know. I should guess 
that a man might take three pints of fluida day and get along with 
what he gets in his food. About the ration of bread I don’t know, I am 
sure. I am guessing and I had better not say anything about it. 

Q. But you would say this, that five ounces of bread per day would 
not be enough? 

A. Iam willing to say that, yes. I said that before. 

@. Yes. Now, what would you say to this— take a strong, power- 
ful man, weighing perhaps 300 pounds and in good health, an officer of 
an institution like our House of Correction, striking a prisoner with a 
monkey-wrench, a weapon that he has carried from day to day for 

twelve years, and carries in the main for that purpose? Would you 
say that such a blow would be dangerous or otherwise ? 
I should say that it would be dangerous — quite. 
Q. Imean on the head, doctor. 
A. Onthe head? A 800-pound man ? 
Yes, sir. 

A. I think the mortality would be very heavy. I think he would 
kill a good many men. 

Q. Well, you were over there and saw the deputy did you not — 
Deputy Witham? 

A. Witham? Oh, I know Deputy Witham; yes, sir. 

Q. Well, he is as near to a 300-pound man as a man could well 
come. 

A. You mean that man carried a monkey-wrench around for the pur- 
pose of hitting men on the head with it? _He is a friend of mine, and I 
thought he was a pretty good fellow. 

@. You remember him ? ‘ 

A. Yes, sir; went down to the island one day to see him when he 
was sick. 

Q. Well, he comes pretty near being a 800-pound man, doesn’t he ? 

A. Well, he is over six feet tall and weighs between 250 and 300. 
He couldn’t hit a man with a monkey-wrench without killing him, 
almost always. 

Q. Well, it has been testified that he has hit men several times and 
didn’t kill them, but Dr. Bancroft said he did them up. 

. (By Mr. Reep.) Did you see the wrench ? 

A. I never saw it, no. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritry.) You know what a monkey-wrench is, do you 
not t 

Bit Sst 

@. Well, this is a wrench that, by measurement, is seven feet in 
length. (Laughter.) 

Mv. Proctor. — I think you are talking about Mr. Witham’s length. 

@. (By Mr. Riney.) After causing a laugh, doctor, I will reduce 
the feet to inches — seven inches in length and made of metal — didn’t 
have it weighed, but it is heavy enough. Now, would you recommend 
and approve of the use of such a weapon by such a man on prisoners ? 

A. Well, I think if you ask that question seriously — 


Q. Ido. 
A. Iwill answer it seriously. 
48 Vega erp 


A. No, I don’t approve of that. 

@. And youstill stick to your answer that the rate of mortality would 
be pretty heavy ? 

A. He would killa man every time he hit them almost. Absurd. 
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Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Did I understand you to say, doctor, that at 
Deer Island while you were there the last time a man had cut his 
throat? 

ees. YOs. Sir: 

). And lived a month ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the city paid for it—that is, paid you? 

A. Paid me; yes, sir. 


REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. REEb.) Doctor, did you ever know of a case at the 
Long Island Hospital that required the services of a consulting physi- 
cian or surgeon ? 

A, At Long Island Hospital ? 

(). Yes, sir. 

atin, Site 

RECROSS—EXAMINATION. 


(By Mr. Branpets.) Never have known anything about the cases at 
the Long Island Hospital before you went there ? 

A. Why, no; I suppose they are the same class of cases they had in 
the old pauper hospital at Deer Island. 

Q. And at Tewksbury ? 

A. And at Tewsbury. The only ‘inference I could go on is, that 
when Dr. Cogswell and Dr. Schwab were there they used to send for 
me when they got into a scrape. 

(). And later you were never sent for? . 

A. When Dr. Schwab went away that ended the Deer Island, and 
Dr. Cogswell may have had occasion or may not. He never has sent 
for me. I have been down at Deer Island with Dr. Roche twice, I 
think. 


REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) I suppose, Doctor Richardson, that the 
answer which you made to Brother Riley with respect to the injurious 
effects to health on the prisoners confined in solitary as he has described 
were answers to those specific questions and those specific hypotheses, 
and not to anything else? 

A. My answers were based upon his hypotheses. 

Q. ‘That is to say, ifa man were confined twenty days without being 
taken out, and if he received only the amounts. of bread and water 
which he has detailed to you, you would regard that as undoubtedly in- 
jurious to his health ? 

Mice i C6 SiF: 

Q. But it is only based upon that hypothesis, and nothing else ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is all. 

Q. If the facts were different your answers might well be different ? 

A. The question of solitary was in my mind, but I don’t know that 
that had anything to do with Mr. Riley’s question. I have looked up 
the solitary question. I looked into that long ago. 

Q. But if aman were taken out at the expiration of every three days, 
that would be an element which you would regard as material and im- 
portant in considering the effect upon the man’s health ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And if he were put into another cell which had not theretofore 
been opened, and if he were fed, given a good square meal of food 
each time he were changed, that would be an element which would also 
influence your judgment ? 

Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, if, in addition to that, Brother Riley included and stated 
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in his hypothetical question that there was a ventilating shaft in each 
cell, that might well be an element which would affect your judgment ? 

A. Well, it is the food that I based my judgment on more than the 
ventilation. 

@. Then it was the food? 

Ay #8. 

Q. Thenif aman were kept in solitary for three days upon even 
five ounces of bread and a pint and a half of water, that could, I sup- 
pose, very well happen to a healthy man without very serious injury 
to his health ? ; 

eo es. Sirs 

Q. And if at the expiration of that time he were well fed he might 
well last for three days more upon the same fare of bread-and water 
without injury to his health ? 

Al Y¥ 68;)*sir- 

Q. And if he were bathed he might well do so again ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But in no case, as I understand the evidence, although Brother 
tiley has,so stated it — 

Mr. Rrtey — Perhaps you don’t understand it. 

Mr. Proctor — Perhaps not, but I can’t misstate it as you can on my 
life. I bow the knee to you, sir, in the misstatement of evidence. 

Mr. RiLtEy. — Bow the knee in everything. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Then, of course, all these things which I 
have stated would be important elements in making up a judgment? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the CuatrMAN.) Doctor, 1 understood you to say you had 
made some study or preparation in regard to the solitary cell business ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, the questions asked by the counsel on both sides have not 
fully enlightened me, and I would like to ask one or two questions in 
my own way to see if I can get the information which I desire. Are 
you acquainted with the solitary cells at the House of Correction ? 

A. No, sir; I never saw them. I knew about the cells at the House 
of Correction, Deer Island, if you mean that. That was some years 
ago. I don’t know whether they have them now or not. 

@. Assuming, then, that they are practically the same thing, what 
would the effect on a prisoner be to place him in solitary confinement 
for three days and at the end of three days to take him out and give 
him a bath, we will say, which would possibly take twenty minutes ; 
then put him in another cell, there confine him for three days Jonger and 
take him out and give him another bath, which would possibly take 
twenty minutes longer; then take him out and put him in another cell, 
and continue that for from twenty to thirty days, feeding him all the 
time upon five or six ounces of bread and a pint of water once in twenty- 
four hours, what would be the effect upon the prisoner’s health ? 

[think it would be injurious. 

In what way ? 

On account of the insufficient food and water. 

In what way would it affect him ? 

I don’t think he would have enough to eat. 

Would it affect the prisoner’s mind, in your opinion ? 

. Well, only as the body was affected. I don’t know as it would 
have any special mental strain. 

Q. It might affect his mind? 

rs ay. as the body would be affected — not the mind as the mind. 

. | Yes. ; 

A. AsI understand the solitary, putting the prisoners in solitary, 
when they are put in solitary it is not intended to make it agreeble to 
them, but that is no reason why they should get an insufficient amount 
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of food and drink. I don’t think you have a right to interfere with a 
man’s health, You may make him suffer all you please. But that is a 
question I never thought over — about the food, you understand,— but 
only the question of the ventilation and the solitary confinement. 

(. When you were studying this matter of solitary confinement did 
you ascertain how much food wis given to the prisoners ? 

A. No, sir; I assumed that the prisoners had plenty of food, such as 
it was— bread and water—no cut-down on the food. I don’t think 
there was at Deer Island. 

@. For what purpose did you make a said of this ? 

A. Just with reference to the effect on their health of their being in 
solitary. 

Q. Well, not for the purpose of testifying at this investigation ? 

A. Oh, this was years ago. 

@. Years ago. So much the better. 

A. They may not have any solitary there now, for all I know. 

@. Thenin your study you did not take into account the matter of 
how much food was necessary ? 

A. No, sir. I found that the men were not injured by their solitary 
confinement. 

Y. The matter of solitary confinement of itself was not injurious? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think it was —I didn’t think it was. 

(). Provided they have a sufficient amount of bread and water ? 

ee. ¥ GS, SIX, 

@. You don’t think, then, that the length of time a person is in sol- 
itary continuously would tend to injure their health ? 

A. I think that is true —that is, I don’t think they ought to be kept 
in confinement too long, and ought not to be kept there if their health is 
breaking down. For that purpose they are examined from time to time. 
I don’t think you ought to be inhuman even about a punishment, but in 
regard to the punishments in solitary, as far as I was able to learn by 
examinations and inquiries at the time | was at Deer Island, the patients 
were not injured in their health. It was no fun to be in solitary, and it 
was, perhaps, one of the few punishments that you could think of. 

@. Would you say, then, that three days’ imprisonment in solitary 
confinement with enough water and bread was not detrimental to a 
prisoner’s health ? 

A. I say that. 

@. You would not say, doctor, would you, but what a prisoner 
might be kept in solitary a certain length of time when his health 
would break down ? 

A. I would say that he could be kept there long enough so that his 
health would break down. 

Q. (By Ald. LomMAsney.) Doctor, about how many days would it 
require to do that, in your opinion, with an ordinary man ? 

A. An ordinary man, kept in solitary confinement, with plenty of 
food and water —that depends, of course, upon the temperament of 
the man, the effect would be mental then, altogether. 

Q. Well, take a*man of excitable disposition — stubborn, a man you 
would call pig-headed | ? 

A. It would take a good while to hurt him. 

Q. It would take a good deal to kill him? How long would it take 
to affect a man of that kind? 

A. A pig-headed, obstinate man ? 

Q. Such as I have described ? 

A. Ishould think it would take a long time. It would be a matter 
of a good many days. 

Q. And what should you say if he went crazy after he was in there 
twenty-one consecutive days ? 

A, That he went crazy — he was not crazy before ? 
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Q@. That he went crazy; yes, sir. | 

A. Ishould think that that might or might not be the cause. I don’t 
know. It would be an exciting cause, I should think. 

Q. Supposing he came right out of there and went to the hospital, 
went under observation, and was finally sent to the Insane Hospital after 
having served twenty-one days in solitary confinement, would you 
think then that had had a tendency to produce insanity ? 

A. I should think that that probably had an influence, although 1 
don’t know much about mental diseases. 

Q. Ifaman were insane when he was put in there would you think 
that proper treatment to give an insane person ? 

A. I shouldn’t think it would make much difference in. an insane 
person — have to put them in padded rooms very often. ~ 

Q. I mean solitary confinement? . 

A. Well, one of the most common ideas among the insane, is, I be- 
lieve, that they are in a crowd of people; that people are watching 
them. 

Q. Should you think it a proper thing for officers in charge of an in- 
stitution to put a man in solitary confinement and keep him on that diet 
twenty-one days? 

A. No, sir; I should not. 

. Have you looked into the increase of insanity at the House of 
Correction, at South Boston ? 

A. No, sir; insanity is a thing I don’t see anything of — having noth- 
ing to do with. 


RECROSS-EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) In other words, doctor, there is no doubt but 
what if you keep a person long enough in solitary it would break down 
the health of the individual, and eventually affect the mind? 

A. Ifyou kept him long enough to do it, it will do it, 

Q. Now, you undoubtedly have the right idea about solitary confine- 
ment: that it is meant as a punishment ? 

A;) Yes “sir: 

Q. And it is not meant for the purpose of destroying health or for 
the purpose of causing insanity P 

Aes No: 

Q. There is no question but what you are right there. In order, 
then, to apply solitary confinement safely, you will agree that the cells 
should be properly ventilated, will you not? : 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. And you will also, say, will you not, that there should be some 
means of exercising in that cell, especially if you are to keep the 
prisoner in twenty days? 

A. Well, I don’t think that is — 

Q. As, for instance, walking around ? 

A. I don’t think that is an essential as compared with exercise and 
food — I mean as compared with air and food. 

Q. Well, you realize this, do you not, doctor, that one cannot lie 


down upon the floor or upon boards lying on the floor all the time, and 
one cannot stand up all the time? 


A. No, certainly not. 

@. Well, if there be not room enough to walk around what is one 
going to do? 

A. Lie down. 

Q. You give it up? 

A. Lie down. A man can walk in a very confined space; get a little 
exercise in a very confined place. 

@. Perhaps I didn’t make the thing as plain as I should have done, 
doctor. ‘Take the case of a person imprisoned in such a cell as I have 
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described with the light shut out all the time, in total darkness, with 
ventilation as bad as it can be and with the foulest air. 

A. You don’t mean that. 

Q. With the foulest air, in that small space, and with a bucket kept 
there and changed but once in every twenty-four hours. Now, wouldn’t 
ten days of such confinement, ten. days consequently in such a place, 
have a tendency to cause insanity ? 

A. It would have a tendency to impair the body and mind, but not to 
cause insanity especially as such. But you didn’t mean exactly what 
you said by your question. 

Q. - What? 

A. You didn’t mean exactly what you said in one of your supposi- 
tions. Of course, if the ventilation was as bad as bad could be the man 
couldn’t survive at all. You meant bad ventilation, I suppose ? 

Q. Well, very bad. 

A, You mean ventilation as bad as one naturally expects from such 
a door as you have described ? 

Q. Yes, sir; and from the presence of a bucket and from the lack of 
ventilation. There is a little hole about that size up at the top. 

Mr. Proctor. — Off again on your facts, Brother Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I will get back all right. 

Q. Butit was made long ago and probably stopped up long ago. 
That ventilation, almost as bad as one could imagine, would have a 
tendency to unseat the reason, wouldn’t it — upset it? 

A. Assuming your ventilation as very bad it would have a worse 
effect than if you assume that it is not very bad. 

Q. Yes. Now, something was said By counsel on the other side 
about taking a prisoner out of the end of three days and putting him in 
another cell, putting him in and giving him a good meal — which, by 
the way, is mythical so far as the meal was concerned. 

Mr. Proctor. — No, not on the evidence. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) And keeping that up for, say, nine days. You 
were then asked if that would change conditions and you answered 
myes,’. -Let me put it in this way: We have two cases, we will say, 
one where a man is kept ten days ‘consecutively in such a cell, and the 
other where the.man is kept three days in such a cell, taken out for 
about five minutes and put into a cell exactly similar ; kept three days 
there and then taken out five minutes more, and then ‘put into another 
cell exactly like the first and second. Would there be much difference 
in the cases ? 

A. Would be no difference in the cells ? 

@. No, I say the cells exactly alike in all their appointments — 
would there be much difference in the result to the prisoners ? 

A. Isay no difference, if you put them in the same or similar cells. 

Q. That is it— no difference at all. Then take a person, a prisoner, 
having a tendency to insanity, and keep him in such a place for ten or 
twenty days upon an amount of not more than a pint of water every 
twenty-four hours and about five ounces of bread, wouldn’t that have a 
strong tendency to develop insanity ? 

A. Inaman with a natural tendency to insanity, I understand ? 

@. Yes, sir. 

A. 1 think it would have a tendency to increase his insanity. 

And in almost any case it would have a tendency to undermine 
the health — it would result in undermining the health or impairing it ? 

A. Well, if one got as much food as you say and were kept twenty 
days, being ‘fed up every third day, it would make a difference. 

Q. No, ‘that was the imagining of Brother Proctor. 

Mr. Proctor. — That is the evidence. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLry.) Well, there is no doubt that it would sub- 
stantially affect the health ? 
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A. Not at all. 
Q. And might reasonably affect the mind? 


A. [should think it might; yes, sir. 

@. Now, if you found this to be the fact, doctor — that, first taking 
the number of all the prisoners held in our prison institutions in this 
State, and saying that that number is about 8,000, that from all those 
institutions there were turned out last year ninety insane cases — 

A. Ninety? 

Q. Ninety, and that from the House of Correction in our city, 
which averages between 500 and 600 prisoners, during that year there 
were turned out twenty-five of those ninety insane cases, and you found 
the Prison Commissioners of the State inquiring why it was that there was 
such a radical increase in the insane cases from that institution, would 
you not come to the conclusion that the solitary confinement such as 
I have described might have something to do with it? 

A. J should investigate that and see. 

. Yes, but wouldn’t that arouse your suspicions ? 

A. That would be one thing; yes, sir. 


A recess was taken at 6.25 o’clock P.M. to 7.30 o'clock P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The hearing was resumed in the Aldermanic Chamber at 7.30 P.M., 
Chairman HALLSTRAM presiding. 


FREDERIC TuDOR. — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Your name, Mr. Tudor ? 
A. Frederic Tudor. 
@. What is your business? 

A. Jam a sanitary engineer. 

@. You have an office in Boston ? 

A. Yes; 95 Milk street. ; 

Q. 95 Milk street. You are a graduate of Harvard College ? 

A. Yes, sir; class of: 1867, 

. And you have given attention to scientific matters largely since 

that time ? 

A, -Yés, 

@. What experience have you had ? 

A. Well, I was practicing general civil engineering after graduation 


for seven years, and about 1875, nearly twenty years ago, I took up this. 


specialty of sanitation, including ventilation, heating, plumbing, drain- 
age, and allied subjects. 

@%. How long have you pursued this particular branch of the busi- 
ness ? ; 

A. Well, specially ventilation, heating, and plumbing and draining 
since 1875. 
Are you familiar with the institution buildings at Long Island? 
Yes. I have done some work there — some engineering work. 
And how long have you been familiar with those buildings ? 
I should think for about three years, or a little more. 
Have you visited the island frequently during that time ? 
Yes; superintending work which was under construction. 
. Well, the main building, the institution building, I understand is 
without any good system, any perfect system of ventilation ? 
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A. ‘Yes; there is no system of ventilation. 

. Have you made a study and devised a plan for the ventilation of 
that building ? 

A. Yes; for the City Architect. I made a plan and specifications for 
a system of ventilation. 

Q@. For the City Architect ? 

iat Yes. 

Q@. And you have reported to the City Architect ? 

A. Yes. It has been estimated upon by contractors. 

. Then, all that remains necessary to put that plan of: yours into 
operation is the funds? 

A. So Il understand it. 

(. And with that system in operation it is your judgment, is it not, 
that the ventilation will be all right ? 

A. So far as I am able to devise a system of ventilation, I think it 
would be. 

Q, Now, as to the hospital building, are you familiar with the system 
of ventilation there ? 

A. Yes. I designed it and superintended it. 

@. You designed the system and superintended the construction of 
it ? 

ann Yes; 

Q. Are there any improvements that you would now suggest in re- 
gard to the ventilation of the hospital ? 

A. I don’t know of anything that could be added to it in the way of 
apparatus. 

(Y. ‘Then you are satisfied with the result of your plan for the venti- 
lation of that building? 

oyu Os: 

@. How much experience have you had during the past year with 
houses in general as to their sanitary condition ? 

A. Well, I have inspected nearly 100 houses, I should say, of differ- 
ent classes. 

That is, during the past year? 

Yes. 

Well, take two years back ? 

Well, I have finished the 186th to-day. 

And in that number do you include the buildings at Long Island ? 
Yes; two of the new buildings at Long Island — that is, the hos- 
pital extension and the new dormitory. That i is, those buildings have 
been what I call officially inspected and tested — put under actual test 
to find out their real condition. 

. Well, during your visits to Long Island have you taken notice of 
the sanitary condition of the institution building ? 

A. Well, I have never inspected it by my special process, but I have 
observed it as I passed through it. ' 

Q. Now, will you state to the committee what the sanitary condition 
is of those buildings at Long Island ? 

A. Well, I should say this: When I first saw the institution build- 
ing, —that is what I call the Paupers’ Home, the brick building, — I 
was impressed with its general cleanliness throughout. I was very 
much impressed with it, and on subsequent occasions when I have been 
in those buildings I have noticed what I saw the first time. Since this 
investigation began I have asked my assistants to do the same, and they 
have always found everything apparently in the best of order. Now, 
I would like to state a little more at length that in my inspection of 
houses, I have tg go through the houses from top to bottom, from attic 
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to cellar, and on the roof, and where there is a sub-basement I have to 


go into the sub-basement; and I think it would be a liberal education to 
the citizens of Boston if they could see the cellar and basement of those 
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buildings. They would there see what it is to have a thorougly clean 
basement and cellar. I am aware that there must be dirt there at times, 
especially when they are cleaning up, but I suppose any housekeeper 
would be dismayed if their house was put under inspection without 
notice, as I have to see them. I go in at any time, generally in the 
morning, and I find all kinds of conditions of things; but in only a few 
instances out of the 185 buildings that I have examined have I been 
struck with the general cleanliness and good appearance of the rooms 
and other places. ‘That is my observation. : 

Q. Then, from your observation, as I understand it, you would say 
that the sanitary condition of the buildings on Long Island compares 
favorably with the condition of other buildings which you, have ex- 
amined P 

A. More than favorably. I think they would be an example for the 
citizens to imitate. That is what I think of it. 

. How long ago did you say your first visit to those buildings was 
made? 

A. Well, it was when they were building the new hospital. Now, 
I cannot tell you when that was, but it was at the time the new hospital 
was under construction. It seems to me it must have been three years 
ago. 

(). Well, how often did you have occasion to go there? 

A. More than once a month, I should say, and at all kinds of times. 
Sometimes in the morning and other times in the afternoon. 

(. Did you send notice of your approach ? 

A. No, I have frequently been in the ouildings without any one 
knowing I was on the island, probably. 

Q. What has been the condition of plumbing generaily as to cleanli- 
ness ? 

A. As far as I could see it was in much better condition than I 
should have found it in any tenement in Boston —a great deal more 
clean. . 

. What do you say of the plumbing in the hospital, the bath- 
rooms, the bath-tubs, and the water-closets ? 

A. Ishouid think they were very good; very well arranged and 
suitable. 

(. In the care of the plumbing, what did you notice ? 

A. It looked all right. 

Q. How long, Mr. Tudor, have you been at work upon this system 
of ventilation which you devised for the institution building and which 
has not yet been put into operation ? 

A, I think it was begun about a year ago. 

@. And when was it completed ? 

A. ‘The designs, you mean? 

(). Yes, sir. 

A. Well, I think they waited a long time before they were put out 
for bids. That was done, I should think, in the summer, My memory 
is imperfect about that. 

(. You mean that the City Architect waited a long time after you 
had submitted the scheme to him ? 

A, Yes. 

@. Do you think that thing was complete a year ago? Do you mean 
to say that you finished your work a year ago, or began it a year ago ? 

A. I should not think it was complete a year ago. I will say this, 
that there was a scheme laid out by another party, and Mr. Wheel- 
wright, for reasons best known to himself, decided that he would not 
have their scheme. It was laid out more than a year ago. He after- 
wards gave it to me to lay out. He preferred my system, as I under- 
stood it. : 

(. Then your plan is not the first one that was made ? 
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A. No, and I consider that the other one would have been a good 
plan. The objection to it was that it was a mechanical system — that is, 
that it required a forced blast—a blower. The system which I aid 
out is automatic. 

. What is your system? 

A. Well, I have no system. 

Q. Well, the system which is under consideration for the building 
now, I mean. 

A. It is a system which operates by heated shafts. That is, the 
movement of the air is brought about by heated shafts run up to the 
roof. There are inlets of air, and it is heated and discharged in each 
room, and the foul air is run up into the upper part of the building and 
finally discharged through upright shafts which are heated at the base 
by steam. That is the system. 

Is that system anything like the system in operation in the 
hospital building ? 

Bio N Os 

Q. What is that system ? 

A. It depends almost entirely upon blowers — that is, fans; blowers 
which are run by electric motors. 

Q. You have been a frequent visitor to the institution at Long Island. 
I suppose you went up and down on the city boat in making your visits, 
did you not ? 

A. Yes, always. 


Q. And you have observed, undoubtedly, the treatment which the pris- 
oners who were being taken down to the island to become inmates have 
received on the boat and on the island and in the institution ? 

(a. VX es: 

@%. Now, will you tell us what your opinion is as to the treatment 
which they received ? 

A. I think they are treated with a great deal of consideration. | 
would like to speak of one instance that I noticed. I don’t know who 
the party was who was the principal actor in the incident, but it was a 
party not going to Long Island, but Deer Island. It was in the winter 
time. IL should say, it was in March, and there had been a northeast 
storm, lots of snowing and sleet, and the decks had got covered with 
ice; and when we stopped at Long Island the passengers got off and 
most of them were able to take care of themselves, but one of them was 
an old woman who had several bundles in her hands, and she seemed to 
have a good deal of difficulty in getting over the deck. Well, I am 
ashamed to say that I didn’t offer to give “her any assistance my self. I 
thought she was probably some old drunk, and that she could look out 
for herself, and that if she met with an accident it only served her right ; 
but I found I had not learned all I ought to have learned in good man- 
ners, because one of the deck hands helped her across the deck and up 
the bridge and on to the wharf; and I must say that I was very much 
astonished at that, because I hardly expected to see in such a place so 
much politeness. 

Q. Well, what did you notice particularly in regard to Long Island ? 

A. Alllcan say is that I have passed about among the inmates and 
among the officials, and it struck me the inmates were kindly treated. 
I certainly had that opinion, that they were kindly treated. 

Q. Now, in all your visits to the hospital building, have you ever 
noticed any condition of uncleanliness or filthiness about the place ? 

A. No; the only thing that struck my notice was the color of the 
linen, and of course any one who sees linen expects to see it perfectly 
white. The linen was not white, and [ examined it a little more closely, 
and I saw it was because it was not bleached. It was unbleached 
cotton. It was not dirty or soiled in any way. 


Q. I believe you were on the Grand Jury at one time when a visit 
was made there, weren’t you? 
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A. Yes; Iwas foreman of the Grand Jury. 

@. When was that? 

A. Two terms ago, [ think it was. It was from January to July, 
the last term. 

Q. Did you visit the institution with the other Grand Jurymen? 

A. Well, some member of the jury suggested that we make the 
visit to the institution, and so I wrote to the commissioners and asked 
for permission, and they said we could go any day except Saturday. 
We made our own day, and went down, I ‘think, on a Wednesday. 

. (By Mr. Ritey.) That is, you thought somebody down there 
should be indicted ? 

HA SOIT e 

Q. You thought somebody down there should be indicted! p 

A. No. A member of the jury simply said it was the right of the 
Grand Jury to know what was going on, and that we ought | to see the 
institution. 

Q. You suspected something ? 

A. Nobody said anything of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Perhaps it would be well for Mr. Riley to wait 
until the direct examination is concluded. 


Q. (By Mr. Reep.) It was not you that suggested a visit, as Brother 


tiley insinuated by his remarks ? 

A. No, sir. I happened simply to know the Commissioners and 
said I felt sure we would have no difficulty in being admitted. 

Q. ‘Then his assumption that you thought somebody ought to be 
indicted was purely an assumption ? 

A. Most certainly. No member of the j Jury, so far as I know, had 
any idea of anything of the kind. 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Mz. Tudor, you said that in the institution 
building there was no system of ventilation at all. Did that apply to 
the whole building? 

A. Practically. I don’t consider depending upon windows a system 
of ventilation. 

(. You don’t consider that any system of ventilation at all? 

aN 

(). Why not? 

A. Because you cannot keep a movement of air without a supply. 
There has got to be a circulation — a supply and an exhaust at the same 
time; and the one equals the other. 

(). And opening windows would not be a substitute at all ? 

A. No; and especially not there, because the people there are a 
class who have a superstition against an open window. 

Q. And does the number of the people in the building have some- 
thing to do with it, also? 

A. Yes. 

Y. That is, some five or six Biindnen people in there would make a 
difference ? 

A, It would make a difference, and then the height of the stories 
makes another difference. The stories there are very low, so that the 
cubic space for each occupant is not sufficient. 

(. What becomes of the bad air down below ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Does it go up? 

A, It may g m0 up, and it may go down. 

Q. Well, it cannot go out? R 

A. No. It stays there and gets worse. 

And how long has this system of ventilation in the institution 
existed, or this lack of system ? 


, i 
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A. Since it was built, I suppose. 

Q. It is something that was only discovered by you when you went 
down there ? 

A. No. Before I was connected with the Architect’s Department, or 
before | was employed to do this work, I knew it had been talked of. 
Ald. Lee. — Which building are you talking about, Mr. Brandeis ? 

Mr. Branpers. — The institution building, the building where the 
infirmary and the nursery are. 

The Witness. — I know no physician could have lived in that build- 
ing without feeling the need of ventilation in that building, and I am 
confident it has been felt ever since it has been built. 

Q. What do you think of it as a place for young children who are 
kept indoors all winter ? 

A. I don’t see how they live. 

@. You remember that place in the top of the building, do you, 
where the children and old women were? 

ae) VO 

Q. Do you think that place was ventilated ? 

A. No, I don’t. 

@. And do you think that was any better than the lower parts of the 
building ? 

A. I think it is doubtful. If they were in the lower part, there 
would be more air leak in than in the upper part. Of course, I know 
that they depended somewhat upon the windows, but if an official or 
nurse would open the window, they would not stay open, because the 
people do not realize the importance of fresh air, and are very much 
afraid of a draft. 

@. Do you think that the health of the people in the institution 
would depend upon the ventilation there? 

A. I think the health of everybody depends upon ventilation. 

(). And there could not be reasonable health without it for those 
who remain in doors much ? 

A. Well, I would not say that for everybody. As far as ventilation 
is concerned, I think there is a great deal of difference in people. I 
think some people can exist perfectly well in foul air, and others can- 
not exist at all. [am one of those who cannot exist at all. If I was 
shut up in foul air I should suffer. On the other hand, there are people 
who live in it, and live to be old, and apparently are no worse. 

Q. Now, this system of ventilation which you have prepared, and 
which has been accepted or approved by the City Architect — that is to 
make a radical difference in the ventilation of the institution building? 

An Oh,yes. 

(. So far as ventilation is concerned ? 

A. Oh, yes; it is a serious undertaking. 

@. <And it will give the institution building as perfect a ventilation 
as you have provided for the hospital ? 

A. That is what I believe. 

Q. Now, the system which you have prepared for the institution 
building differs from the system which is in use in the hospital build- 
ing, as I understand it, in that that one requires the application of 
electric blowers, or fans, or whatever you call them ? 

we 2 Y es. 

@. Whereas this system which you have prepared for the institutton 
building works through hot air? 

A. Well, it works through the effect of heat upon the shafts — the 
hot shafts. It is what we call the heated shaft system. 

@. There is no application of force at one time and stopping of it 
at another ? 

ay Wess 

Q. And in that respect it is superior to the other building, the large 
building, you think ? 
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A. Yes, in that respect, but not in any other. 
Q. Well, this hospital system calls for an application of the electric 


fans. If they stop, your system of ventilation stops ? 


A. Each stops, very largely, but not wholly. 

YQ. And in order that it should work, the ventilators must also be 
open on the floor ? 

454 Yes: 

Q. And they must be kept reasonably clean ? 

ewes. 


YQ. Andif the fans are not working and the ventilators are not kept 
reasonably clean, there would not be, even with the system’ you would 
have provided, good ventilation there ? 

wis No: : 

Q. Are you familiar with Mr. Carlan A. Brown, who is an inspector 
for the Board of Health of the city of Boston ? 

A. Iam not sure that I know him. 

Q. Do you know of him and know his reputation ? 

A. I cannot say that I do. 

(. Has your attention been called to the testimony he gave ? 

A. Inever saw it or heard it. 

Q. Well, on page 326 of the record is a certain report which he 
made to the Board of Health on the condition of the sanitary arrange- 
ments at Long Island as he found them on that day. It is to this effect 
(reading) : 


To the Board of Health: 


GENTLEMEN: I have this day inspected the premises at the hospital and 
institutions on Long Island, Ward 2, owned by city of Boston, and make the 
following report: The water-closets in the hospital, twelve in number, six 
for the females and six for the males, are of the short-hopper pattern with 
cistern and chain-pull attachment, and are located in five different parts of 
the building. These closets under favorable conditions, viz: sufficient water- 
supply and care by those using them, would give fair satisfaction; but owing 
to a break or stoppage in the water-main, they have been without water since 
the’ 26th inst., except what has been carried in pails from the institution 
some distance away. 


Mr. Proctor. — What was the date of that letter? You didn’t give 
that ? 

Mr. Branpeis. — Didn’t I? 

Mr. Proctor. —I didn’t hear it. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — (Continuing to read.) 


Consequently the surfaces of the hoppers have become dry and fecal 
matter adheres to them, so that it is much more difficult to keep them clean 
than when the surfaces are wet. To-day one of them is obstructed and nine 
are unclean and offensive. The urinals would be in better condition if there 
was amore generous supply of water. The sixteen water-closets in the in- 
stitution are also of the hopper pattern with cistern and lever attachments 
operated by the doors. The closet-rooms are without local ventilation except 
the windows, and considerable bad odor was noticeable on that account. 
These closets are also without water, and the three located in the basement 
are in about the same condition as those spoken of in the hospital, viz. : 
unclean and offensive; the remainder were fairly clean. I have been 
informed by Dr. Jenks that there is a large cistern on the island having a 
capacity of 80,000 gallons, and that the water-boat will be at work to-morrow 
(Thursday) carrying water from Deer Island to fill it; this water will be 
pumped into the cisterns in both buildings and supply the water-closets and 
urinals; if this is done, most of the difficulty will be overcome until the 
water main is repaired. The remainder will be a matter of care. 


(Signed) C. A. Brown, 
Inspector. 
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Did you happen to be down there at the time that Mr. Brown re- 
ported on any of your visits ? 

A. Icannot say. I know I was there at the time the water-supply 
was cut off. 

Q. Well, at the time you were down there, did you make any inspec- 
tion similar to the one that he made ? 

A. No; I simply heard it talked of, that the water-supply was cut 
off. 

. Then you don’t know whether, undef.the conditions that he de- 
scribes, the sanitary arrangements were as he describes them ? 

A. Ishould say they must have been. I should think it was un- 
doubtedly the true state of facts. 

Mr. BrRANpDEIS.— | think that is all. 

Q. (By Mr. REED.) One question, Mr. Tudor. Your judgment in 
regard to the plumbing and the sanitary condition of that institution 
was based, as I understand you, upon observations made at many times 
during the past three years, and not upon any one observation at the 
time that the water-supply was cut off by the breaking of the pipes? 

A. I have observed them casually, just as any passer through the 
building would have done. My-attention was not called to them; but 
I noticed them, because it was in my line of business to notice such 
things. 

(By Mr. BRANDEIS.) I suppose it is also in your line of business to 
notice the length of time it usually takes to mend the breaks? How 
long a time is usually required to repair such breaks ? 

A. This is an unusual case, because, as I understand it, the mains 
were in the harbor, and at that time the ice was fourteen inches thick. 

Q. Well, taking another time of the year, when there was no ice in 
-the harbor. ‘Take, for instance, such a time as September, October, or 
the early part of November, when the weather was fair. 

A. Well, a break in a street main would be repaired within twenty- 
four hours; but that is an accessible break. 

Q. Well, a break down the harbor — how long would be required to 
mend that? 

Well, I should say that was a difficult case and would take longer. 
Well, how many days would naturally be required ? 

We will say at this season, without any ice? 

Well, I mean the season of September or October ? 

Well, if it was an ordinary pipe, I should think it might be re- 
paired i in three or four days. I don’t know what they use. It may be 
some patent joint, to be used under water. I don’t know-how they had 
to repair it. The pipe being under water, it might be a very meat 
case, and might take some time. 

Q. Wouldn't you think it rather a long time if it should ¢ appear that 
it took five or six weeks to repair it? Does that seem to you rather a 
long time P 

A. Well, perhaps it does. I would like to give an example that will 
illustrate a similar case. At the present time I am putting in a new 
system of heating and ventilation for the City Hospital building, and in 
putting steam on one of the mains, we broke one of the pipes. Well, 
that is right there in the street, comparatively handy to get at, and they 
have been six weeks repairing that break. 

@. Haven’t they had any steam ? 

A. Well, that is true. We had means of getting steam, we had an 
extra pipe. 

Q. Well, isn’t there constantly breaks in the mains going over to 
Long Island — something that must be prepared for ? 

A. That is a matter that I don’t know anything about. I don’t know 
what kind of an arrangement they have, but [ mer rely imagine that they 
must have same special fittings. 


PhOROb 
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Q. Well, if they have frequent breaks, they should have means of 
repairing them within a reasonable time ? 

A. Well, that is reasonable. 

Q. And if, with the frequency of the breaks, you found there was 
some period of five or six or seven weeks in which the main remained 
unrepaired, with great inconvenience to the people, and with great 
expense to the public, that would be something to excite comment, 
wouldn’t it? 

A. I should say it would. 

Mr. Mr. BranveErs. — That is all. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) I don’t suppose you know what the facilities of 
the Water Department of the city are for repairing these breaks going 
over to Long Island ? : 

A. No, I don’t know what that line is. I know that where pipes are 
laid under water they have two kinds of joints. One is made of solid 
lead pipe nearly an inch thick, which enables them to handle the iron 
pipes, so that they can float the whole thing down to the bottom — so 
that the pipes may bend without opening the joint. The other kind is 
where there is a spherical ground joint. They have to be cast and 
turned and fitted and put on. They are not kept in stock by any one. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Or they have to be kept in stock if a break 
was apt to be expected ? 

A, That could be done. 

Q. (By Mr. ReEep.) Do you know whether or not the Water De- 
partment of this city is equipped with those appliances ? 

A, No, I don’t know. Ordinary breaks they can repair very 
readily. 

Q. But you have no knowledge of what facilities they have for this 
particular service to Long Island ? 

.A. No, sir, I have not. 

Q. Then, if this break in the temporary pipe, which supplied Long 
Island until the permanent pipe was laid, was not remedied for five or 
six weeks, you don’t know whether it was owing to the lack of facilities 
provided by the Water Department for such repairs or not, do you ? 

A. No, I don’t. 

Q. I don’t suppose you know whether, as a matter of fact, the break 
was repaired in three or four days, or whether it took five or six weeks? 

A. No, I don’t know anything about it. I was a little interested in 
it because it was in a collateral line of business to mine, and I asked 
what was going to be done, because at the time I was there the ice was 
fourteen inches thick, especially in the shallow water. . 

Q. (By Mr. Branpeis.) That was the break early in January ? 

A. Yes. I know it lasted quite a part of the winter. 

@. Did you know that that break, which occurred Sept. 25, 1893, was 
not repaired until Noy. 3, 1893? 

A. No, I never heard of that. 

Q. The one that Dr. Cogswell referred to ? 

A. No, I never heard of that. 7 

Mr. REED. — How long was that, Mr. Brandeis ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — That would be thirty-nine days — between five and 
six weeks. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any member of the committee desire to ask 
Mr. Tudor any questions? If not, that is all, Mr. Tudor. 


Dr. CuarLes H. Coasweii, — Recalled. 
_Mr. Reep.— Do you wish to ask Dr. Cogswell some further ques- 
tions, Mr. Brandeis ? 
Mr. BRANDEIs. — Yes, sir. 
Mr. Reep.— Then, doctor, will you please take the stand ? 
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Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Doctor, you have brought with you, I pre- 
sume, those lists made by Mrs. Kinney of the articles required for the 
hospital ? 

Yes, sir, [have. (Producing two lists.) 

Do the lists bear any dates ? 

Yes, sir, they do — that is, one of them does. 

What was the date of the first one, doctor ? 

The date of the first was August 28, 1894. 

That was seven days after she got there, wasn’t it? 

Yes, sir; I think about that length of time. 

Yes, sir. And the second one — what is the date of that? 
The second one does not bear any date at all, but as near as I can 
remember, it was about October 29 or 30. 

Yes. Did she make any other lists besides those two ? 
A. Not of this character that I remember of. 

. The other lists were ordinary requisitions ? 

A. Yes, sir; ordinary requisitions from day to day. 

Y. Will you allow me to see those? 

A. Yes, sir; certainly. (Handing lists to Mr. Brandeis.) 

. The first list reads: 


hOROROROH 


© 


Lone Istanp, Boston, October 28, 1894. 
To the Superintendent : 


Sir: There is required for the use of the hospital room one Arnold’s steri- 
lizer. 


Did you get that ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

You didn’t have any before that time ? 

No, sir. 

One — what is that second word ? 

I don’t know, sir. 

(Reading.) ‘‘One iodoform gauze.” Did you get that ? 

Well, we had a stock of that on hand. ‘That is something that 
we got every month or so. We were getting that right along. 

Q. (Reading.) ‘A supply of absorbent cotton.” Did you get 
that ? 

A. We got that right along once a month. 

(J). Does the check on this indicate that you ordered it? 

A. Well, I could not tell exactly what the check did indicate at this 
distance (Mr. Brandies being about 10 feet away). Some of them 
mean one thing, and some another. Some mean that they were not to 
be ordered by her, and some that I thought they were needed, and some 
that I thought they were not needed and didn’t get them. If I had 
the paper I could tell you just what was meant. 

Q. Well, unfortunately, you and I could not have the lists at the 
same time. That is the trouble. (Walking over to where Dr. Cogs- 
well was and showing him the list.) Now, there against the 
‘‘jodoform gauze,” you have a check. That would mean that you 
ordered it ? 

A. Yes, sir; that means that it was not for her to order. That 
is, that was ordered by the doctors, and we were getting that right 
straight along. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Did you ever have any before that ? 

A. We had it ever since I have been down there, and I presume 
they had it before. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Now, in regard to the supply of absorbent 
cotton? - 

A. That was ordered by the doctors right straight along. 

Q. ‘* A supply of cheese-cloth ?” 


DOKORS 
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A. That was just the same thing. 

Q. Then I have ‘‘six glass jars, with mouths as large as jars; 
six glass covers, three tall, three flat.” 

A, ‘The glass covers I didn’t think we needed. 

@. ‘That is crossed off, is it? 

AS. 36S SIT: 

(@. You never got those ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then the next thing is: ‘‘ two pairs dressings forceps.” 

A. Yes, sir; we got those. 

(). What are those used for? 

A. For dressings forceps—for the purpose of handling anything 
that you may be using for dressing purposes; dressing wounds or 
sores or anything of that kind. We had four pair when I ‘went there, 
but soon after I could not find but two; and so [ ordered two more. 

@. One, wasn’t it? 

A. No,two; and so we ordered two more. 

Q. Now, there is here next an order for ‘‘6 glass reels for sutures.” 

A. Crossed off. I didn’t think we needed them. 

Q. What are they ? 

A. ‘They are glass reels, something like a spool, the reel being any- 
thing like catgut or silk, or anything that you may be going to use in 
a surgical operation, to keep them on hand. 

(). And then she ordered some ‘ bottles or tubes for same,” and you 
crossed that off. 

A. Yes, sir; so long as we didn’t have that. 

Q. And the next is ‘‘ catgut and ‘ gut’ ligatures.” 

4, ee Bee Ar: 

@. You ordered that ? 

A. Yes, sir; that was ordered. I don’t know whether we had any 
at that time or not, but I think we did. It is something that we order 
again and again. 

Q. ‘* Assorted sizes of surgeons’ needles, straight and curved.” Did 
you order that ? 

A. No, sir; we had some there. 

Q. Well, ‘‘ straight or curved” ?P 

A. That is the same thing. 

@. Well, that is checked. 

A. That was not for her to order. Those things that I have checked 
in that way were not for her to order under any circumstances. 

(. Does not that mean that you did order them? 

A. No, sir; not necessarily. 

@. Well, some places it seems to mean that you did, and others that 
you didn’t. 

A. No, sir; not at all. 

Q. What does it signify ? 

A. Those that were checked that way were not for her to order at 
all, whether it was best to have them or not. 

(). Then she asks for ‘1 hair pillow, 24 in. X 16 in,” with rubber 
cover for it, for the operating room ? 

wi. Yessir. 

@. Did you order that ? 

A. We had a straw pillow, but we thought a hair pillow might be 
better; and so we made it down there. 

(). Then she asks for some ** flasks for sterilized water.” Did you 
supply that? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What would have been the cost of that ? 

A. An ordinary bottle would have done just as well. I didn’t think 
it necessary to buy them when we had them on hand. 
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@. You didn’t buy it for her? 

A. We never had occasion to use one before or since. 

(@. Then there are rubber and glass ‘‘drainage tubes” ? 

A. We had rubber drainage tubes on hand, ‘and we never had used 
any glass drainage tubes. If we had, I would have got them. 

~ Then she asks for “6 sheets adhesive plaster, 6 pillow-cases to 
fit pillow 24 by 16, 2 single blankets, 1 small clothes-hamper, and 2 
porcelain trays for instruments.” Did you order those ? 

A. Yes; sent over to the institution and got the most of them. 

(). Then, in the next list, she asks for ‘‘ 2 douche pans.” 

A. Well, I would like to explain this next list. After Mrs. Kinney 
had been there, I asked her if she would not for my own personal use 
make out a list of everything that she could think of in the hospital that 
‘we didn’t have at that time, that in her experience she thought would 
better the hospital in any way, shape, or manner; and she brought in 
this list. 

@. Yes. Well, now, the list is as follows: ‘*2 douche pans, zinc- 
lined receptacles for soiled clothes ” — what is that next ? 

A. (Reading.) ‘Cart with rubber tires for transportation of food 
to remote wards.” 

@. Yes. Then, ‘‘ Bureau or closet in lying-in room; heavy rubber 
sheets ” — 

A. Heavier sheets. She thought those we had were not quite thick 
enough. 

Q. Then, a ‘‘ bowl, pitcher, etc., and washing-stand, for Mr. Mor- 
phy’s room; sitting-room for nurses; sleeping-rooms away from the 
wards, and accessible bath-tubs for the same; hempen door-mat, side- 
door of corridor; rubber or hempen ‘ runner’ through corridors ; room 
for women in labor ; two paid ward-maids to care for kitchen, female 
corridor, windows, floors, etc.; two paid nurses in each ward.” Is that 
‘each ward”? 

A. Each ward; yes, sir. 

@. (Continuing.) ‘Four paid night-nurses, male and female; one 
paid nurse, lying-in room ; a seamstress to do hospital mending ; covered 
tin boxes for fiax-seed ‘meal; dining-room for convalescent women ; 
dining-room for office ers in hospital ; skylight in male-ward kitchen ; 
small medicine and” — what is the rest of that? 

A. (Reading.) ‘‘ Lotion closets in each ward.” 

Q. ‘* Night-shirts for men; washable coats for male nurses; tables 
with drawers for patients ; laree t tables with drawers for head nurses ; 
whitening or painting of all hospital wards ” — is that ‘‘ wards” ? 

No — ‘*‘ walls.” 

@. What is that next — ‘‘ ample”? 

A. No; ‘ enough.” 

Gon Enough paid help in all departments so that” — what is that? 

A. Tliness or.” 

(Continuing.) ‘*So that illness or absence of one does not 
cripple all or some other department; scales in dispensary to weigh 
powders, so that nurses are not given medicine i in bulk to guess at the 
amount ordered ; furnishings for operating room, as per previous list ” 
— that is the list that we have here ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Then, ‘‘' Twelve new mattresses for Ward C and lying-in room ; 
six new mattresses for Ward E; new mattress for Ward D.” What is 
that there (pointing) ? 

A. An interrogation mark. She didn’t know whether there was any 
needed in there or not. 

Q. She put a question mark against it — merely paBeecied that you 
investigate ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Now, Mrs. Kinney you deem to be a competent nurse ? 


). 

Al vrYes sain, 

Q. And an experienced one — one trained to her duties ? 

A. To acertain extent; yes, sir. 

Q. Well, you mean experienced to a certain extent ? 

A. In nursing; yes, sir. 

Q. And trained at the hospital here ? 

A. Yes, sir; but not experienced as a head nurse in the hospital, be- 
cause she had never acted as such. 

(Y. On whose recommendation was she employed ? 

A. Dr. Rowe’s. 

Q. Anybody else? 

SAS aRING BL. 

Q. You accepted his recommendation of her ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But you made inquiries concerning her from others, I suppose, 


didn’t you ? 

Mia NO, sir. 

(. Well, after she left as head nurse, you were so satisfied with the 
plan of having a head nurse to the institution that you employed an- 
other in her place, didn’t you? 

A. Jalways approved of a head nurse for the hospital. . 

@. I beg your pardon ? 

A. I say I always approved of a head nurse for the hospital. 

Y. You have always approved of one? 

A. Yes,:sir; certainly. 

Q@. And this new nurse that you have is also a trained nurse ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You approved, also, of a training-school for the nurses, didn’t 
you? I mean, using that word in a liberal sense ? 

A. Under certain conditions ; yes, sir. 

@. Well, I mean that you approved of it for your own hospital ? 

A. ‘That is what I mean. Under certain conditions down there, I 
should. 

@. Do you propose to have one down there ? 

A. I hope to some day. 

@. Well, what are the conditions that you refer to ? 

A. Well, money. 

(). What additional money will be required ? 

A. It will take about — well, according to my plans it would take 
about $12,000, $12,000 to $15,000, to start that; and then there would 
be an additional cost to the city of about $3,000 a year afterwards. 

. Why is it going to cost $12,000 to start it? 

A. Well, you have got to get some place to put them. 

(J. Isn’t there any place there to put them ? 


A. No, sir. 

(. Haven't you rooms there ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. There are rooms in your own building, aren’t there ? 

A. Well — 

@. How much of a room do you require in order to give instruction 
to the nurses ? 


None; except one small room. 
What rooms do you require, then ? 
Some place to put the nurses. 
That is all ? 
Yes, sir. 
. Aren’t you going to have some place to put the nurses down 
there, and haven’t you now ? 
A. Not enough to warrant what could be called a training-school. 


SRObOR 
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We have room enough, and are going to have room enough, for the 
nurses that we expect at present to: have under the present. system of 
nursing down there, which calls for one paid nurse for each ward. We 
have made provision for those nurses, but for no others. 

Q. That is, you have no room for nurses down there. Is there any 
difficulty in instructing the nurses whom you have there or having them 
instructed by the phy sicians ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q That could be done without any additional room, couldn’t it ? 

A. Yes, sir, —true. That is done now. 

Q. Are they subject to regular instruction ? 

A. No, sir; they are not. 

Q. The only instruction they get is what they pick up by being told 
to do one thing or another ? 

AW es, sir 

Q. Isn’t that something very different from a training-school such as 
they have at Tewksbury ? 

A. I don’t know anything about the training-school at Tewksbury, 
or what their methods are, except from one of the nurses. I went to 
engage a nurse who came from there recently, and I asked her if she 
had a » diploma from there. She said no, she didn’t. I asked her if 
they didn’t have a series of lectures down there, and she said no, they 
didn’t. 

Q. Doesn’t the report each year make a report on a training-school 
down there? Doesn’t the report of your friend, Dr. Howard, treat of 
itP 

A Well, I don’t know what he means by that. 

Q. Did you make any inquiries from him in regard to that? 

aS No, sir. 

@. You know what the training school is at the Massachusetts Gene- 

ral Hospital and at the City Hospital ! P 

Hoe Yes,/sit do: 

Q. Is there any objection to giving instruction to those nurses that 
you have in the same way that they give it to those ? 

A. ‘Those that we did have when I went there, I think, were practi- 
cally as much trained nurses as the average trained nurse that they send 
out. 

Q@. Was Raymond a trained nurse ? 

A. Raymond? 

Cs, X68; Sit. 

A. He was not there when I went there. 

(). No, I mean those that have been there since that time. Was he 
a trained nurse ? 

A. If you will bear in mind what I said, it was this, that the nurses 
that we had when I went there were practically trained nurses. Mr. 
Raymond came after I went there. 

Y. Now, those that you employed after you got there were not 
trained nurses. For instance, Raymond was not trained ? 

A. No, sir, he wasn’t. 

@. He would have been capable of improving by instruction, 
wouldn’t he ? 

A. I think possibly he might. 

@. How was it with Boursé ? 

A. He was a graduate of Tewksbury. (Laughter.) 

Q. Which department ? (Laughter.) How was it with Hall? 

A. Boursé was a graduate, so far as any one, of the training school 
down there. 

(. Didn’t he leave before the training school was instituted ? 

A. I don’t know, sir. If it was started when the report says — but 
I don’t think the report says when it was started. 
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Q. Oh, yes, it does. 

A. Now, if you will find that and tell me when it was, I will tell 
you whether Mr. Boursé came afterwards or before. 

Q. Well, when did he come there? I will attend to looking that up 
later. 

A. Ithink-you had better turn to it now, if you can find it, because I 
have been trying to find it myself for some time, and I would like to 
know where it is. 

Q. I remember reading it here. 

A. Not when the school started, Mr. Brandeis. 

Q. Yes; I remember reading from the report that they had started 
the school. 

A. Yes; but it didn’t give the date. 

Q. No, not the specific date, but the year. 

A. Well, he left Tewksbury, I think, some time in the latter part of 
1892, or early in 1893. 

Q. How was it with Hall? Was he capable of training ? 

A. Yes, sir, I think he was. 

Q. He would have been improved by it? 

A. Yes, sir, I think he would, but we never got achanceat him. He 
was on nights, and he slept day-times. 

Q@. Wasn't Finnerty one of the nurses? Wasn’t he also capable of 
improvement by instruction ? 

A. I think he was in the same box with Hall. 

Q. Well, he, perhaps, was hopeless, also. Now, you spoke in 
answer to some of my questions, of the special roport of the Board of 
Visitors of 1892. I have not asked you yet about the report of the Board 
of Visitors, which was submitted April 30, 1894. You have read that 
report, I presume ? 

A. Yes, sir, I have. 

Q. And on page 21 of that report the visitors say : 


Under present arrangements, old and young, the infirm and the able-bodied, 
the decent poor and those whose poverty results from vice and crime, are 
brought together in one indiscriminate company. 


That is true, isn’t it ? 

A. The old and the infirm have a separate place by themselves. 

@. In which they can stay? 

A. In which they can stay by themselves if they so desire. The 
young, and those that are brought down there either through their own 
agency or misfortune, are thrown in together. 

Q. ‘Then the statement that is made next is: 


_ Except for the patients in the hospital, all the male inmates at Long Island 
live together and all fare alike, the infirmary wards being in no material way 
distinct from the rest of the institution. 


That is correct, isn’t it ? 

A. The living of all the men in the institution, that is, by “living ” 
I mean the diet, is the same, whether old or young. ‘The accommoda- 
tions in their different wards are a little better for what we call the old 
men, or what we call the infirmary ward, than they are in the other 
dormitories. The old men have the privilege of staying in their own 
ward and lying down or going to bed at any time during the day that 
they choose.. That privilege is denied to the young or able-bodied. 

Q. How long have they had that privilege ? 

A. Ever since I have been there. 

(. And they have also been given arm-chairs, hayven’t they ? 

A. Yes, sir, they have. 

@. When was that done ? 
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A. Icould not give you the exact date. Iam not sure, but I think 
it was — 

Q. The early part of March of this year, wasn’t it ? 

A. It was the early part of this year. I know I was sick when they 
came. 

@. It was the time that I was there. 

A. Idon’tremember. If you saw them come, I guess it was. 

Mr. Procror. — Are you testifying, Mr. Brandeis ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well I saw the doctor, and I thought he might re- 
member from that. 

The Witness. —I don’t remember whether it was that day or not. 

(. Do youremember that it was the day that Mr. Reed and Mr. Hall- 
stram were down there? 

A. I don’t remember as to that. 

Y. Then the statement that they make here that ‘ decrepit old 
men, cripples, and sturdy loafers eat together in one dining-room, and 
lounge, and smoke, and play cards together in Loafers’ Hall,” is a 
correct statement ? 

Lae. CS, Sil, 1b 18. 

@. Then the next statement is: ‘*A weekly ration of tobacco is 
given to all.” ‘That is now subject to the change that you have made, 
that you give it as a compensation for taking a voluntary bath ? 

A. Yes, sir. That was true at the time it was written. 

Q. (Reading :) — ‘‘ All who desire are granted a pass once a month 
to the city.” That is true 

A. No, sir. [isin a measure, but not entirely so. Within certain 
limitation, any one asking for a pass is granted it. There are certain 
rules governing that, but any one conforming to those rules can have a 
pass. 

(). And what are the rules? 

A. They are granted on certain days— Mondays and ‘Thursdays — 
and a man, unless there are some exceptional circumstances, is only 
granted a pass once a month. 

@. And they then say: 


All are allowed to live in comparative idleness, coming and going at will. 
Thus the place has become a headquarters for the idle and desolute, who 
find here an easy refuge for the necessity to submit to discipline or to work 
for themselves or their families. 


Q. That is true, isn’t it ? 

A. Itis to a certain extent; yes, sir. We get such work out of them 
as we can, and that is all. 

Q. (Continuing to read :) 


No regular work is provided, and if it were, it is claimed by those in 
authority that under existing laws it could not be inforced. 


That I understand to be true ? 
Ayr Yes, Sir. 
Q. (Reading) : 


The Superintendent, when he discharges for insubordination, constantly 
sees his authority set at naught, as the offender, upon application at the Com- 
missioners’ office, may receive a permit to return by the next boat. 


That is true? 

A.. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then the Board of Visitors, after going more fully into these 
matters, conclude with these recommendations. ‘They are only six in 
number, and are: 
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1. That a record be kept stating as far as possible the facts known in re- 
gard to the character and history of each inmate. 


Do you agree to that ? 
wie Yes: sir, 
Q. (Reading :) 


2. That the institution be organized into three departments : Work-house, 
Infirmary, and Hospital. In these departments the inmates could be classified 
as their bodily conditions require. 


You agree to that? ; 

A. Idon’t hardly agree to the Work-house Department on Long 
Island. That is not my view of the case, but I think thatthe people 
that come down there should be classified into the sick and the infirm 
and the able-bodied, and that the able-bodied should be made to work. 

@. And then the third is: 


3. That in the Work-house Department the discipline be strict and work 
enforced. 


That you agree with ? 
A. That I agree to fully. 
@. (Continuing to read :) 


The food, though ample and good of its kind, should be very plain, and 
few indulgences should be allowed. 


That you agree to? 
Aaa es, Sir 
Q. (Reading :) 


Tobacco, if given at all, should be given only as a privilege. 


That you agree to P 
A. Yes, sir. 
(). And then the fourth is: 


4. In the Infirmary Department many comforts not proper in the Work- 
house Department should be provided. 


Do you agree to that ? 
A. Certainly. 
Q@. (Continuing to read :) 


The effort should be not merely to keep the inmates from starvation, but 
to make their years of helplessness as endurable as may be, within the limits 
of a reasonable expense. 


You agree to that ? 

A. Yes, sir. I think that the old men down there now are reason- 
ably comfortable and well looked after. 

. Then the fifth is: 


5. ‘That passes be abolished excepting in rare instances to some decent 
old person or cripple wanting to visit a friend. 


Do you agree with that ? 

A. I don’t agree with that —not under the present circumstances ; 
no, sir. 

@. That is, if the law be as you understood it from the Commis- 
sioners, you wouldn’t ? 
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A. As it is interpreted now, that the city is obliged to support all 
these people whenever they call upon the city for supporrt, that they 
can come down any time they wish, and that they can also call for their 
discharge whenever they want to, I think it is better to give them 
passes. 

Q. But, according to the more recent opinion of Mr. Babson, the 
opinion to which I called your attention, in which he says that the city 
has ample power to enforce it; if that be the law, you would agree with 
them ? 

Mr. Reep. — That is hardly the opinion. 

The Witness. —I don’t think that the Corporation Counsel’s opinion 
covers. this ground at all. Even under his opinion they could come and 
go at will as long as they did well while they were there. I may not 
understand it correctly, but that is the way I understand it -—— that he 
doesn’t put any limitation upon their going or coming. It is simply — 

@. How would you like to have the law different from the interpre- 
tation which you understand to be given to it by the Commissioners ? 

A. Well, when I went on to New York to look into this matter, I 
went to the Commissioners of Correction and Charities, and they told 
me the way they did this. They told me that if a man came to them to 
go to the almshouse, and upon examination he proved sick or old and 
feeble, he was sent to the almshouse. If, in their opinion, he was able- 
bodied and able to work, they asked him if he didn’t want to be com- 
mitted to the work-house. If he wanted to be, they asked him how long 
he wanted to be committed for, and no commitments are made for less 
than thirty days, and from that up to six months. If he wants to be 
committed, he is committed at his own requst, goes to the work-house, 
takes his chances there just the same as though he had been sentenced 
by the Court directly for some petty offence. If he doesn’t choose to do 
that, they say to him: ‘‘ All right; you get out of here;” and he gets 
out on to the street, and very soon he does something and is arrested by 
a policeman, and is taken into court, and is sent there, anyway. I think 
if we had a Jaw something to that effect, that would enable us to do that, 
it would cover the trouble that we have down there. The people would 
be sent down for a certain length of time and could not go out — per- 
haps not to Long Island, but send them somewhere, wherever the ware- 
house was decided to be — at Deer Island, perhaps. 

Q. ‘That is, the able-bodied paupers that could work, you would treat 
with severe discipline and compel them to submit to continuous labor, or 
not to get redress from the city ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is my idea. 

(. Have you conferred with the Commissioners on this subject and 
suggested to them your ideas in regard to the laws that would cure 
some of the troubles that you pointed out to them ? 

A. Yes, sir; we have talked it over. 

(). Have they expressed any opinion on the subject ? 

A. Well, I think that it is my remembrance that they were in favor 
of some legislative enactment by which these things should be deter- 
mined and we could know where we stood, and could compel these 
people to work. 

Q@. Wid they state that they had considered the subject before it was 
called to their attention by you? 

A. I don’t remember, sir. 

Q. Then the last suggestion made by the Board of Visitors is as 
follows: 


6. That the standard of the hospital should be raised, both in medical 
attendance, in nursing, in the study of disease and in its cure. 


That, also, you would approve of, do you not ? 
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A. Certainly. That is what I went there for. 

Q. ‘Then every one of these recommendations made by the Board 
of Visitors in their final report of April 30, 1894, you approve of, with 
the limitation that in the matter of passes you think that the change 
would not be any benefit unless the law was different or differently 
interpreted from what you suppose it to be? 

A. J think I do agree with them in the main in their conclusions in 
the second report. 

Q. Well, you stated at the same time — I mean at the same time I 
inquired in regard to this— concerning the conclusions which they 
recommended in their report of June 30, 1892? 


Many. 6S AST: 
Q. I think you stated that you agreed with those. 
Ais sy es, Sir, 1 did. ) 


Q. Then all of the broad and fundamental recommendations which 
the Board of Visitors have made — both the first Board of Visitors 
appointed by the Mayor, and the second Board of Visitors appoined by 
the Mayor and the city — you approve of ? 

A. Yes, sir. I don’t think there is anybody who don’t. agree with 
them. 

Q. When Mrs. Evans came down to see you, or the first time she 
came down there after the second appointment by the Mayor and 
Council, she stated to you, did she not, that the lack of classification and 
enforced work she deemed to be the fundamental trouble with the in- 
stitution, did she not ? 

A. I think she did. 

@. You don’t remember whether she did or not? 

A. I think she did. That is my remembrance of it. 

(. And did Dr. Putnam andthe others also talk with you upon that 
subject ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think they did 

Q. Only Mrs. Evans? 

A. She isthe only one that I remember of, excepting Mr. Ring. 
One day he came down there — it was the day that District Chief Egan 
was there, and I was not going out-doors at that time — and he came 
up to my room to see me and asked how long I thought it would take 
me to classify the inmates in that institution as to the able-bodied and 
the sick and infirm. I told him I thought I could do it in two or three 
hours. That, perhaps, was a little too short time, but my idea was 
that it could be done in a very short time. That is the only conversa- 
tion in regard to that that I have any distinct remembrance of; but I 
do think that Mrs. Evans talked with me about it at one time, but the 
exact conversation I don’t remember. 

@. And you were at that time quite familiar with the report made 
by the first Board of Visitors in which this subject was treated of ? 

A. I think I was fairly well familiar with it. 

Mr. Branpets. — I think that is all. 

Dr. COGSWELL. — | should like to make a few remarks on those lists 
there, if | might have them. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Certainly. 

Dr. COGSWELL. — As I said before, this list here, the second one, 
was gotten up by Mrs. Kinney for my own personal use, to see what 
she thought about the hospital, to see whether her ideas agreed with 
mine or not. Now, this list has been read over by Mr. Brandeis, 
and I would like to read it over myself and say what I have to 
say about the articles on it. It might give one the impression 
that all these things were something that we could have right away, 
and ought to have, and were especially needed at that time. This 
was to cover not especially this immediate time when it was given, 
but in future, when we had our new hospital completed. Of course, 
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in regard to the two douche pans, we had one or two already, but she 
thought there should be an addition, and so we purchased those. 
‘«Zinc-lined receptacle for soiled clothes.” We had the receptacles, 
but the idea of lining them with zine was that as a great many of them 
were moist, or with liquid on them, it would be easier to clean out the 
receptacle if it was lined with zinc. ‘‘ Cart with rubber tires for trans- 
portation of food to remote wards.” That is something that we will 
have when we get the hospital extension on, and that we don’t need at 
the present time. ‘‘ Bureau or closet in lying-in room.” I didn’t 
agree with her on that. I didn’t think we needed it, and I should not 
get it. ‘* Heavier rubber sheets for hospital beds.” The sheet that we 
had was a light one, and we came to the conclusion that it would be 
cheaper in the end to buy a heavier material than the lighter weight 
that we had, because the liquid soaked through after awhile and rotted 
it, and got down on to the mattress. ‘‘ Bowl, pitcher, etc., and wash- 
ing-stand, for Mr. Morphy’s room.” Mr. Morphy had had the same 
accommodations for washing that I had used for a year and a half my- 
self, and I thought he might be satisfied, the same as I was. I much 
preferred it; but I inquired and found he would like a bowl and pitcher, 
and so he got one. ‘‘Sitting-room for nurses.” I have a sitting-room 
there now for all nurses and matrons and officers. We have also made | 
preparation in our new extension for a sitting-room for nurses alone. 
‘‘Sleeping-rooms away from wards, and accessible bath-tubs for 
same.” That could not be done in our present buildings, or our 
contemplated buildings. The next is, ‘‘Hempen dcoor-mat, side 
door of corridor,” and the next, ‘‘rubber or hempen ‘runner’ 
through corridors.” ‘The rubber or hempen ‘‘runners” I suppose 
we will have when we get the money. If we get either, we 
won't want the hempen door mat; and I have been waiting to see which 
we will have. ‘* Room for women in labor.” That is all built and was: 
at the time. When we get into the new hospital we will have it. 
‘¢Two paid ward maids to care for kitchen, female corridor, windows, 
floors, etc.” I don’t think that those would be exactly needed when we 
expect to have a hundred able-bodied females there in a month or so. 
‘©Two paid nurses in each ward; four paid night nurses, male and 
female; one paid nurse, lying-in room.” That is all that she considered 
would be necessary under any circumstances. My experience has taught 
me down there that one paid nurse for the patients that we have is sufli- 
cient to attend to all the wants of the patients. Nota patient suffers in 
any way, shape, or manner; and if we had any extra nurses, such as 
you would expect if we had a training school down there, it would be 
fully as much, if not more, for the benefit of the nurses whom we were 
training than it would be for the patients. Of course we would have, 
you might say, a better class of nursing than we would if we didn’t 
have the training school and tried to get the nurses after they had been 
trained to a certain extent and paid them what they demanded. ‘* Coy- 
ered tin boxes for flax-seed meal.” I got some ordinary wooden boxes, 
and I thought that they would do just as well. ‘* Dining room for con- 
valescent women.” I didn’t approve of that. I thought they had better 
be served at the bedside with all the rest of the patients. ‘* Dining- 
room for officers in hospital.” That we have all ready to use when we 
get the dining-room for the nurses in the hospital. ‘* Skylight in male 
ward kitchen.” ‘That is, you might say; almost a physical impossibility 
with the construction of the building. ‘*Small medicine and lotion 
closets in each ward.” I crossed that because I didn’t think we needed 
them, and I didn’t approve of them. ‘‘ Night-shirts for men.” We 
have got those to a certain extent. All the men who are confined to 
their beds have night-shirts. ‘‘ Washable coats for male nurses.” 
That, I thought, was something to think over. I have not decided 
it yet. <‘* Tables with drawers for patients.” The difficulty with 
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drawers in tables that the patients use is that they everlastingly insist 
on tucking their food into these drawers, and it collects something down 
there that we are not particularly anxious to have. If they do not have 
any drawers you can see everything that they have got, and if they 
have food or anything lying around, why, you can take it away from 
them. ‘‘ Large tables with drawers for head nurses.” I don’t think 
that is an absolute necessity, although it might be a little more conven- 
ient to have a drawer in the tables that the nurses have. ‘* Whitening 
or painting of all hospital walls.” ‘That has always been in view after 
the hospital got done settling and the wall done cracking. ‘* Enough 
paid help in all departments, so that illness or absence of one does not 
cripple all or some other department.” That is a perfectly reasonable 
suggestion, and I think we have got it. Now, I come to something 
here — ‘‘ Scales in dispensary to weigh powders, so that nurses are not 
given medicine in bulk to guess at the amount ordered.” I wanted to 
speak about that more than any one, because Mr. Brandeis, from the 
questions which he asked of Dr. Fitz, I think it was, would give some 
people the impression that we didn’t have any of those things down 
there. When this thing was written, we had scales in the dispensary. 
We have always had scalesin the dispensary ever since I have been 
there for weighing these small powders. The only trouble with them 
at the time that this was written was that they all said that they were no 
good and would not work. I went in there and adjusted two or three 
little serews and shifted one of the scales over on to its pivot, and it has 
been working all right ever since. Then they gave the impression that 
we didn’t have any weights to weigh with. We had a full complement 
of weights when I went there. We had a full complement of weights 
in the fall, to my personal knowledge. We had one, three, and five 
grain weights, and one 2-drachm weight, last spring after I recovered 
from my sickness. After Mrs. Kinney spoke about this I went out to 
see if they had the weights there then, and all I could find was a one 
and atwo grain weight.. Just as soon as I knew that, I purchased a 
full set of weights. ‘‘ Furnishings for operating-room as per previous 
list.” That has been spoken of before; and the ‘‘new mattresses” we 
are getting all the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Has any one any other questions to ask Dr. Cogs- 
well. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) I would like to ask the doctor who had charge 
of the room where those scales were ? 

A, Dr. Parker. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) When did you get a new assistant down 
there, doctor, to put over Dr. Parker? 

«i. If Iam not mistaken, it was last September. 

Q. In September ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And when was it that these weights were missing, and that you 
found them so ? 

A. Some time in November. 

@. It was before that, wasn’t it? 

A. Oh, yes—October. I was thinking of something else. It was in 
October that I noticed this. 

Q@. That rather came under your new superintendent? 

A. Dr. Parker had charge of the dispensary just the same. 

@. Under your new assistant ? 

A. Under my new assistant, yes; and he complained of Dr. Parker 
several times, but of course you know how I was situated, and it didn’t 
do much good. 

(. Doctor, there has been more or less talk by Mr. Reed, as well as 
myself, I think, about the number of rooms in your building. How 
many rooms are there —I mean in your administration building ? 
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A. On the first floor there is a dining room, two offices, a dispensary, 
and a sleeping apartment. 

ii 168: 

A. And on the second ftoor there are seven rooms. On the third 
floor there are six rooms, or there were until recently, when I had one 
made into a double room; and that makes seven on the third floor. 

@. ‘That is, nineteen rooms? 

A. And in the basement there is a kitchen and a pantry and two 
more rooms with brick and stone walls. You might say such rooms as 
were intended for storerooms or anything of that kind. They are not 
rooms that could be occupied. 

@. How many rooms are occupied in this building by yoursent and 
family ? 

Ai "Well, the best way to get at that is that 1 occupy the ikitchert and 
pantry on the first floor, the dining-r oom on the second floor, and I have 
my office on the first floor — that “might be called a room; and on the 
second floor I occupy six rooms. All the rest are occupied by others, 
outside of my family. 

(). That is, the third floor is occupied by others ? 

A. Yes, sir; and the second floor is occupied by one of the doctors. 
He has a room on the floor with me. 

(). He has one of the seven rooms? 

ie wy 68, sir: 

@. You have six there, and then he has the seventh ? 

ge. 1. eS, Sir: 

Q. Then you have'the first floor, that you use partly for your own 
private dwelling and partly as an office ? 

ete) C8 y-8iT, 

@. You said that you have the same facilities, personally, for wash- 
ing, that Mr. Morphy had before ? 

A. I said I had used the same facilities. 

@. Well, what are those facilities that you do use? 

A. The hot and cold water faucets and the sink. 

@. In the hospital P 

A. No, sir; in my bath room. 

Q. Well, he doesn’t use your bath-room, does he? 

A. No, sir; but he has a hot and cold water faucet and sink, ete. 
It is the same as mine. 

(). Itis out in the corridor, isn’t it? 

A. No, sir. 

@. In whose room is it? 

A. Itis not in any room at all. 

Q. Itis not any private place at all? 

A. He could have used it if he liked. ‘There is also a set bowl, 
which is much better than I have got. 

Q. Where is that? 

A. That is what you might call off the corridor. 

@. Notin his own room! n? In his bedroom he hasn’t a set bowl, has 
ne P 

A. No, sir; he hasn't. 

Q). Now, you have had all the facilities you want in the way of a 
bath-room and a toilet- set, and everything else, and you have a bowl 
and pitcher, haven’t you? 

A. Ihave a-bowl and pitcher; yes, sir. 

@. Then it wasn’t unreasonable that he should have it? 

A. No, sir. I didn’t know he didn’t have it. 

@. Wasn’t that brought up here 8 months ago, that he didn’t have 
a proper place to wash in ? 

A. It might have been. I don’t remember. I know that I didn’t 
know whether he had one or not. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — That is all, doctor. 

Mr. RrtEy.—I should like to ask the doctor some questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Very well. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) While testifying the other night, you slandered 
alady. Do you wish to retract that now? 

A. If I remember correctly, I simpiy said that this thing had been 
reported tome. I knew nothing about it. I knew nothing about the 
character of the lady in question one way or the other. The only thing 
I want to say is this, that it is the only thing I have said since I have 
been on the witness stand that I regret, or that, after mature considera- 
tion, I should in any way take back. I don’t know as I could take back 
that, as it was merely a report of what was reported to me; but I would 
like to say this, that if I had stopped a moment to consider I would have 
thrown up the case here before I would have mentioned her name or 
any other woman’s. 

Q. I thought it was due to you, as well as anybody else, to give you 
a chance to retract. You didn’t believe the report that was brought to 
you then, did you, and you don’t believe it now, do you? 

A. (Hesitating.) Well, she might have been mistaken. She might 
have been. The woman who reported it to me might have been mis- 
taken ; certainly. 

Q. Thatis getting far away from my question. It is very simple. 
The question is too simple to get away from. Did you believe it then, 
or do you believe it now ? 

A. Why, certainly; I believed it then, and I believe it now, be- , 
cause — 

Q. No, I dowt care about the ‘* because.” You have answered my 
question. 

A. Iwill say this — 

Mr. Ritry. —If you please, no, sir. You will answer my question. 

Mr. Procror.— Go right on, doctor, and don’t mind him. 44 

Mr. Ritey. — No, if you please; stop right here where you are. 

The Witness. — If you will let me — 

Mr. Ritey.— No, sir; you answer my questions. 

The Witness. — If you will let me answer your question — 

Mr. Ritey.— No, sir; you can explain after I get through. 

The Witness. — You will be a great deal — 

Mr. Ritey.— No, no; you can make your explanations afterwards. 

The Wirness. — (Continuing) — better pleased than you are if I — 

Mr. RKitey. — No; you cannot explain now. 

The WirneEss.— (Continuing) — should go on with my explanation. 

Mr. REED. — You cannot bulldoze him, Mr. Riley. . 

Mr. Ritry. — I don’t care about any of your slang; and I will not put 
up with him. I want an answer to my question. 

Ald. LEE.— Well, repeat the question. Let the stenographer read 
the question. 

Mr. Ritey.—No, su; I don’t ask anybody’s aid. The question is: 
Did you believe it when it was reported to you? 

Mr. Proctor. — Now, let him answer it. 

Mr. Ritey. —Oh, I will not put up with any of your interference. 

Mr. Reep. — Yes, you will. 

Mr. Ritey. — No, I won't. 

Mr. REED. — Well, try it on. 

Mr. Ritey. — I am trying it now. 

Mr. REED. — I guess you will find that you cannot frighten us. 

Mr. Rivey. — Oh, I can teach a parrot to say what you are saying. 

Ald. LEE. — Well, what was the first question ? 

Mr. Ritey. —I have asked the witness a very simple question, and 
I must have an answer. . 
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Ald. Ler. — Well, what was the first question? If Iam called on 
to rule in regard to a question, | want to know what it is. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, he started to answer the question, and Mr. 
Riley wouldn’t let him. 

Mr. RiLey. — Why, it doesn’t require any talent to be a rowdy. 

Mr. Procror. — You ought to know. 

Mr. Ritey. — How could I help it, being with you so long ? 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, you ought to know without any help from 
me. 

By direction of the Chairman, the stenographer read the following : 


@. (By Mr. Rivey.) While testifying the other night, you slandered a 
lady. Do you wish to retract that now? 

A. If I remember correctly, I simply said that this thing had been re- 
ported to me. I knew nothing about it. I knew nothing about the character 
of the lady in question one way or the other. The only thing I want to say 
is this, that it is the only thing I have said since I have been on the witness 
stand that I regret, or that, after mature consideration, I should in any way 
take back. I don’t know as I could take back that, as it was merely a re- 
port of what was reported to me; but I would like to say this, that if I had 
stopped a moment to consider I would have thrown up the case here before 
I would have mentioned her name or any other woman’s. 

(). I thought it was due to you, as well as anybody else, to give you a 
chance to retract. You didn’t believe the report that was brought to you, 
then, did you, and you don’t believe it now, do you? 


Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman, I think Dr. Cogswell refused to give 
that name. 

Mr. Ritry. — Dr. Cogswell is all right, if you leave him alone. His 
answer was all that could be desired. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, that is all right then. 

Mr. Rrtey. — But I will insist on the yes o1 no to my question, and 
allow the explanation to come afterwards. 

(The committee consulted Dr. Cogswell’s former testimony on the 
subject.) 

Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman — 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, no, no. [asked him a question and I demand an 
answer. 

Mr. Procror. — I will not be bulldozed. I claim my right to be 
heard. 

Mr. Ritey. — I know — your whole life is a claim; but most of it is 
a false claim. . 

Mr. Procror. — Probably that is very funny. 

Mr. Ritty. — Yes; to the lookers-on. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, I can assure you that it is just as funny to me 
as it is to them. 

Mr. Ritety. — Now, I will go on with the examination. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, pardon me; I addressed the Chair. 

The CHAtrRMAN. — Well, once more I will ask the stenographer to 
read Mr. Riley’s two questions and the answer to the first. 

The stenographer read the part referred to, as follows: 


(By Mr. Ritey.) While testifying the other night, you slandered a lady. 
Do you wish to retract now? 

A. If I remember correctly, I simply said that this thing had been 
reported tome. I knew nothing about it. I knew nothing about the char- 
acter of the lady in question one way or the other. The only thing [ want 
to say is this, that it is the only thing I have said since I have been on the 
witness stand that I regret, or that, after mature consideration, I should in 
any way take back. I don’t know as [ could take back that, as it was merely 
.a report of what was reported to me; but I would like to say this, that if I 
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had stopped a moment to consider, I would have thrown up the case here 
before I would have mentioned her name or any other woman’s. 

@. I thought it was due to you, as well as anybody else, to give youa 
chance to retract. You didn’t believe the report that was brought to you 
then, did you, and you don’t believe it now, do you? 


Mr. Procror. — Well, why shouldn’t he be allowed to answer the 
question in his own way, as long as it is responsive ? 

Mr. RitEy.—No, sir. You can get all the explanation out of him 
that he is willing to give you when you take him in hand, but not now. 
Any question capable of an answer by yes or no must be answered in 
that way; because I regard those two words, ‘‘ yes” and “‘‘no,” as the 
legs of the English language, without which it cannot stand. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, I guess it is off its legs. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ritey. — It is when you handle it. | 

Mr. Proctor. — Mr. Chairman, I don’t think any such rule should be 
applied here. 

Mr. Ritry. — Of course you don’t. 

Mr. Proctor. — | think the witness, who is a gentleman, and who is 
conducting himself as such, should be allowed to answer the question 
in a way that seems to him correct, as long as it. is responsive to the 
question. 

Q. (By Mr. RitEy.) Now, did you then believe that to be true, and 
do you believe it now? Will you answer that, doctor, if you please, by 
simply saying ‘“‘ yes” or ‘‘no”? 

A. IJ cannot. ’ 

Q. Well, you say you cannot ? 

A. No, sir; I cannot. 

Q. Well, of course you just now occupy so easy a position that per- 
haps you don’t want to. 

A. Iam perfectly willing to answer the question, and it would not 
take a very long time to answer it. 

Q. No; I don’t like that way at all. You will pardon me. 

A, Certainly. You are very pardonable; but— 

Q. There is no ‘*but” about it. If I cannot get an answer by you 
saying simply ‘‘ yes ” or ‘‘ no,” I won’t take any. You refuse to answer, 
do you? 

No, sir; I don’t. , 

You say you cannot answer it by saying yes or no? 

I don’t think I can. 

Why? Are you afraid to say either one or the other? 

No, sir; I am not. 

Well, why don’t you say yes or no? 

Well — 

Now, doctor — 

I will explain to you. 

), Well, before you answer that, I want to show you why you 
should. You either believed what was told you or you didn’t. Am I 
right ? ; 

‘Ald. Ler. — You mean to ask him in regard to what Mrs. Whitney 
said ? 

Mr. Ritey. — He believed it or he didn’t. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, who was it? Who is it that you are talking 
about P " 

Mr. RiLey. — | think you must know what my question is. 

Ald. Lrg. — Well, sometimes I don’t believe I am on the earth when 
you are around. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, you happened to be on it last Tuesday night — 
although it was a narrow escape. (Laughter.) 

Ald. Lrg. — Not quite so narrow as my independent friend. (Laugh- 
ter.) 
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Mr. Ritey. — Independence is a bad thing. 

Ald. ForrLer. — Especially in politics. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, doctor, you believed what you heard, or 
you didn’t ? 

A. Mrs. Dacey might have had a perfect right to be in the room. 

Mr. RrLtey. — No, answer my question — yes or no. 

Ald. LEE. — Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we have gone 
on inthis way long enough. I want to say that if there is anyone thing 
that I regret during this whole investigation it is the dragging of that 
lady’s name in here, dragging her through the mud, and smirching her 
good name and character. Any man who knows Mrs. Dacey knows 
that she is as honest a woman as ever lived on earth. Now, Mr. Riley 
is dragging her name in here again, and I don’t believe in it. I object 
to any further examination upon that point. Let the committee deter- 
mine as to the truth of that statement from the testimony which is now 
before them. It may be that Mrs. Whitney may have said so to Dr. 
Cogswell to injure her. It may be that there was some other motive. 
It may be that that motive was against McCaffrey. It may be that; but, 
Mr. Chairman, in the name of God, don’t again drag that honest 
woman’s name in the mud here, as it has been dragged in before; and 
I am going to ask before this investigation closes that that may be 
stricken from these records. It is unfair to the lady, who is not here to 
answer for herself; and I feel satisfied and know that Mr. Riley don’t 
desire it. He don’t want it. Dr. Cogswell says he cannot answer the 
question as it has been put to him by Mr. Riley, and that he wants to 
explain. Now, if there is any explanation to make, let us go into ex- 
ecutive session and keep it out of the records here. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe enough has been said about that question. When we 
come to consider these things, we will take it into consideration and 
give it whatever weight we think it is entitled to. I trust that Mr. 
Riley will not press that question and again have that good woman’s 
name dragged in here and placed in these records any more. 

Mr. Ritey.—Shake not thy gory locks at me, but rather at the 
witness. 

Q.. (By Mr. Ritey.) Mr. Witness, haven’t you observed, haven’t you 
all along understood, that I didn’t mention any lady’s name? Will you 
answer ? 

A. I haven’t observed either one way or the other. 

Q. Did I mention any lady’s name since I began to examine you? 

A. I don’t think you did. 

Q. Why did you repeat the lady’s name here and add insult to 
injury ? 

wi If I didn’t repeat the lady’s name, Mr. Riley, the explanation 
that I gave might have applied to anybody. 

Q. You thought you were doing a manly thing to repeat the name, 
did you? 

A, Why, certainly, if I am going to explain anything — 

Q. You have answered the question. 

A. (Continuing) —I must tell who it refers to. 

Q. You have answered it. Now, then, did you believe what was 
told you in reference to that lady? 

A. Certainly I did. 

Q. You did? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Thatis enough. You have answered my question, and I will 
leave you just where you leave yourself, so far as this examination is 
concerned. 

A. Well — 

Mr. Ritey. — No, sir; yon cannot explain now. You will have to 
explain later. _ 
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Ald. Ler. -- Iam going to ask him to explain now. Explain what 
you wish to, doctor. 

Mr. Ritey. — Why, he said he believed it to be true. 

Ald. LrEr. — Well, he wanted to give an explanation. Let him do it 

Mr. Ritey. — That can easily be done when I get through with him 

Ald. Ler. — Well, I ask that question now. 

Mr. Riney. — Of course, if the committee so vote. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, I ask that privilege as a member of this committee. 

Mr. Ritey. — But still, I have enough to do to contend with the 
lawyers on the other side, without having any addition to their number. 

Ald. Ler. — Now, I want to ask him to make that explanation ; and 
I don’t want you to mention the lady’s name. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair will accord the Alderman that privilege. 

The Witness. — I believed it because there was not any reason why 
IT should disbelieve it. I never looked into the matter, and there wasn’t 
any reason why under certain circumstances she should not have had a 
perfect right to go in there. We don’t know whether she went in there 
and stayed over two minutes or not. If she was on night work there 
was no reason why she shouldn’t go in and consult Mr. McCaffrey if 
anything happened. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) He was your assistant ? 

A. Yes; and she might have gone in to consult him. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, the Alderman’s conduct is all right, and 
it leads me to take another step in the same direction. Who gave you 
the information ? 

(No response. ) 

You look at me, but you don’t answer. 

No; I have got done giving names. (Laughter and applause.) 
But you did give the name the other night ? 

Yes; and you picked me up for repeating it to-night. 

No —you gave another name the other night, did you not? 

In regard to what? 

Didn’t you mention the name of another woman? 

No, sir. 

Did you hear another woman’s name mentioned ? 

Yes, sir. 

What was the name you heard mentioned P 

No, sir. 

What was the name you heard mentioned ? 

I am not going to answer that. 

Oh, you must. 

Oh, no. 

Oh, yes. 

Oh, no. 

. Well, if you run this investigation, all right; but we will deter- 
mine that right now. 

A. All right. 

Q. Will you answer? 

ae Nos: 

Q. Why? 

A. Because I don’t think it is right. I don’t think it is right giving 
her name. 

Q@. I know, but the other name is the name of a lady as pure and 
chaste as any that ever entered under your roof. The one I am speak- 
ing about now is a woman of another sort, as you know. 

I don’t, sir. 

What ? 

I don’t. 

Was it a woman who gave you the information ? 
It seems to me you are drifting a little, Mr. Riley. 
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(). It seems to me that youare. Was it a woman that gave you the 
information ? 

A. That gave me the information on what.? 

. It seems to me that you have got to the point where you are not 
going to run the thing. 

A. Now, Mr. Riley, there is where you and I differ. I never tried 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. — Haven’t we got that information in the proceed- 
ings, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. RitEy. — Why it is only to lead up to something else. 


Q. (By Mr. RILEY.) Why are you keeping back the other name? 
A. Iam not. 

Q. Will you give it? 

Ao UNO, Sit. 

@. Then you are keeping it back ? 

aa: No, sir: 

Q. What are you doing? 

A. I gave it. 

Q. What is it? 

A. If youjwill look in the records, you will see. 

@. Was it a woman from Deer Island ? 

(No response. 

@. What is the trouble, doctor ? 

A. Nothing. 

@. Why don’t you answer ? 

A. Because I don’t propose to. 

Q: Why didn’t you say you didn’t propose to answer? 
A. Isaid so betore. 

Q. Was it anybody in your employ ? 

(No response. ) 


Doctor, what is the trouble with you ? 
I was just going to shift my leg up there, so as to rest it on the 
rung of the chair. (Laughter.) 

Q. You are shifting all over ? 

A. Nota bit. 

Mr. Procror. — The trouble is you have been trying to pull his other 
leg, Mr. Riley. (Laughter.) 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Doctor, was it a woman who told you ? 

A. Now, there is no use talking. You might as well know it now. 
I will not answer any of those questions. 

Q. Oh, you must. 

As Oh? no: 

Q. Orelse I will ask the committee to strike out all of your testi- 
mony, even to the long statement which you made. 

A. Perhaps they wouldn’t do it if you asked them. 

Mr. Ritry. —Perhaps you know about it; but I doubt it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Doctor, such questions as it is proper for you to 
answer the committee will be pleased if you will answer; and the com- 
mittee will try to protect you from questions which it is not proper to 
answer. 

The Witness. — Well, my ground is this, that he got up here — 

The CHarrMAN. — Well, that we don’t care to argue. The last 
question, I think, that Mr. Riley asked you was if your informer was 
an employee of yours. Wasn’t that your last question ? ; 

Mr. RILEY. — Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That seems to me to be a proper question, and one 
to be answered without mentioning any names. Will you answer that 
question, whether or not your informer was in your employ ? 

The Witness. — Now, the informer on what ? 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Do you lack intelligence in that respect ? 
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A. Well, I should like to be a little clear on that point. 

Q. What do you think I have been asking you? 

A. Just what I say. You said we wouldn’t mention any names, and 
therefore we have got to get at itin a roundabout manner. 

Q. What do you think the subject-matter was? Don't you know? 

A. Not since you asked another question. You see, according to 
my idea, you have drifted off of one subject, and now we have got on 
to something else. JI may be mistaken. 

Q. Your idea is not a sound one, not a good one. 

A, Then you will have to explain it to me, so that it may be sound. 

Q. Why, I asked you in regard to your belief of a certain statement, 
and you said you believed it. I then asked you for the name of the 
pary who informed you and gave you the information, and you refused 
to give that. Now, then, my question is: Was that party in your 
employ ? 

A. If I remember correctly, you asked me about some lady going 
into his room. s, 

(. Was that person in your employ ? 

A. Ithink he asked me about some other lady going into his room, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Imust have an answer. Was that person in your employ ? 

A. If you mean — 

Q, Imust have an answer to that question. Was the person who 
gave you the information in your employ ? 

A. Do you mean by ‘ information ” — 
'? YQ. Well, now, if you please; yesorno. Was that person in your 


employ ? 
A. Well, Mr. Chairman, just a moment. 
Mr. Ritey. — No, you are trying your old tricks, but they won't do. 


I insist upon an answer, or else you must refuse to go on at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. —It seems plain to the Chair that the question under 
discussion is, that in your former testimony you made some remarks in 
relation to a woman; and the question that Mr. Riley puts to you is 
whether the information that you gained was given to you by a person 
in your employ ? 

Mr. Proctor. — Does the Chairman presume to answer the question 
of the witness before the witness asks it ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, the Chair is trying to explain the question 
that Mr. Riley put to him in hopes that it won’t be necessary to drag in 
here the name of an innocent person. — 

Mr. Procror. — But I understood the witness to appeal to the Chair 
oe some question; and I had assumed that that was a proper thing to 

6. 

The CHAIRMAN. — If the witness cannot understand now, with the 
explanation made by the Chair, the Chair is willing to answer any ques- 
tion from the witness. 

Mr. Procror. — I knew you would be. 

Q. ey Mr. Ritry.) Now, was that person in your employ — yes 
or no} 

A. I think, if I understand the chairman correctly, he has allowed 
me to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You may. 

The Witness. — If Iam to understand by the word ‘ information” 
that that word refers to a circumstance which I said that a certain party 
reported to me as having occurred within her knowledge some time last 
year in relation to two employees on Long Island whose names have 
been mentioned together by me at a recent hearing — you see, there are 
a good many things — 

Mr. Ritey. — (Interrupting.) Why don’t you ask the question of the 
chairman and be done with it. 
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The Witness. — I have. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Go on, Mr. Witness. 

Mr. Procror. — Go on, doctor. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think the witness understands the question, from 
the question which he asks. 

Mr. Ritey. — I didn’t understand what he asked you. 

The Witness. — On that ground — 

Mr. RiLry. — No, if you please — I don’t care.to have your explana- 
tion. 

The Wirnegss. — (Continuing.) — the word ‘“ information” resting 
that way — 

Mr. RiLeEy. — No, no, this is not the time to give an explanation. 

The Witness. — (Continuing.)—I say that the information was given 
to me by an employee. 

Mr. RiLrey. — No, sir — you must answer the question or refuse to do 
SO. 
The Witness. — Why, I was answering it. 

Mr. Ritey. — No, sir; you cannot do it in that way. I don’t care 
about your reasons at all. J want yes or no. Was your informer in 
the employ of the city at the time — yes or no? 

The WiTNEss. — Now, at which time ? 

Ald. Ler. — Now, you ought to be fair with this witness. 

Mr. RiLtEy. — This witness is not going to escape me. I am going 
to have an answer to my questions. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, we are all going to get it, and not drag anybody 
in the mire, either. : 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, he is going to answer me by yes or no. 

Ald. LEE. — But he says that he cannot do it that way. 

Mr. Ritry. — Well, he must. 3 

Ald. Ler. — Well, now, Mr. Chairman. I think I have set here and 
allowed this thing to go on long enough, and so I will try to aid him. 

Mr. Ritey. — Take care that you don’t aid him in dragging anybody 
in the mire. 

Ald. Lrg. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not dragging anybody in the 
mire. 

Mr. Ritey.— No; I didn’t say you were. I say, take care that you 
don’t. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, I will do what I think just right as a member of 
this committee, no matter what you say, Mr. Riley. (Applause.) You 
cannot drive me one inch. Now, Mr. Chairman, the bullyragging 
that the witness has been receiving from the hands of Mr. Riley is 
unfair and unjust; and 1am somewhat surprised, Mr. Chairman, that we 
as a committee, and you as chairman, have sat here and allowed it to 
goon so long. Why don’t you ask him if this person who told him 
that a certain nurse was seen coming from an employee’s room was a 
matron there? Thatis fair. I don’t know what Mr. Riley is trying to 
get out of the witness, but if he wants to get something out of him that 
is proper and to lead him up to something else, why, all right; but I 
won’t sit here and allow him to cast any reflections upon me as a 
member of this committee. I have stood it quite long enough, and I am 
not going to stand it again. [say again that I don’t care any more for 
Mr. Riley than I do for anybody else who walks into thisroom. Now, 
I will ask the privilege of asking the witness a question as a member of 
this committee. I want to-ask youif you testified here that you were 
informed by one of your assistants down there that some one of your 
officers was seen going into a nurse’s room? 

The Witness. — No, sir — that the nurse was seen coming out of the 
employee’s room. 

Q. (By Ald. Lege.) Now, let me ask you if it was one of the matrons 
then down there that gave you that information ? 
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A. It was. 

Ald. Ler. — That settles it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey.— The trouble is that you have been up pretty early and 
late dancing with another man that I could name. 

The CHarrRMAN. — Mr. Riley, will you go on P 

Ald. Ler. — Well, I will say this for him, that he is the one man who 
can trip the ‘‘light fantastic” and do the ‘‘terpsichorean act” better 
than anybody that I know in Boston. 

Mr. Ritey. — But he tripped up Tuesday. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, Mr. Chairman, many a good man has been tripped 
up; andI have no doubt that before my friend Riley dies he may be 
tripped up a couple of times. 

Mr. RiLey. — I will never do it dancing. 

The CHairMAN. — Proceed, Mr. Riley. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritry. — Now, did you say to the Alderman just now 
that all you heard about it was that a lady was seen coming out of Mr. 
McCaffrey’s room? Is that what you said ? 

Mr. Proctor. — I think a reference to the stenographer’s notes would 
show exactly what he did say. i 

Mr. RiteEy. — Oh, I don’t care much about the reference. I must get 
at things in my own way. 


Well, will you listen now to the reading of the printed report ? 
Yes, sir. 


Q. How do you put it now in regard to what you heard ? 
A. That a nurse was seen coming out of an officer’s room. 
Q. Was that what you testified to the other night ? 

Aa? es; sir. 

Q. Are you sure? 

Mor Les, sir, 

Q. You have no doubt about it? , 
MNO. BIT: 

Q. 

A. 

Q 


. You were asked if your opinion of Mr. McCaffrey was good, and 
you said it was up to a certain time. You were then asked what 
changed your opinion, and you spoke about the sending of some choice 
vegetables to somebody and their not reaching their destination. You 
remember that, don’t you? 

wey iy es, Sir: 

@. You were then asked if there was anything else, and you said 
yes. Now, here is the question: ‘*Q. Anything else?” And here is 
your answer: ‘‘ Yes. I heard that he used to have one of the nurses in 
his own room until 12 or 1 o’clock in the morning.” ‘That is your 
whole answer. Is it right? 

No, sir; it is not. 

Do you now swear that it is not set down here as you gave it? 
If I said that, that wasn’t — 

Do you swear that you didn’t say it? 

No, sir; I will not swear that I didn’t say it. 

Do you admit that you did? 

No, sir; I don’t. 

Do you deny that you said it ? 

No, sir; I don’t. 

Do you desire to alter this statement here ? 

I wish to say — 

Do you now desire to alter this statement ? 

I don’t know what it is. 

. Why Ijust read it to you. (Reading:) ‘Yes. I heard that he 
used to have one of the nurses in his room until 12 or 1 o’clock in the 
morning.” 

A. If I said that, it is not what I heard. 

Q. Don’t you know whether you said it or not? 
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A. No, sir;Idont. . 

0). Well, most of us who stood by say that you did say it, and the 
stenographer and the printed report says so. ‘Then, the fact is, that it 
is not true? Isn’t that so? | 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Is this answer that I read true. 

A. No, sir; it is not true. 

Q. Then, it is false, isn’t it? 

A. It— 

Q. Then, it is false, isn’t it ? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Why, a thing that is not true must necessarily be false, must it 
not? 


A. It may convey a wrong impression. It was not the impression 
that I wished to convey in any way, shape, or manner. 

In this answer of yours there is not an English word of more 
than two syllables. <A ten-year-old child could understand it. You 
admit it is not true nows do you not ? 

A. Well, let me see that, Mr. Riley. 

Q. Certainly; with pleasure. (Showing copy of hearing to witness.) 

A. (After reading answer.) Well, that is not so. 

(). Then this answer of yours is wrong? 

A. Yes, sir; it is not the impression that I intended to convey. 

Mr. River. — He says this answer is wrong. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, let us get it correct. Tam glad to hear it. 

Mr. Ritry. — Your last week’s dissipation has demoralized more than 
you. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Proceed, Mr. RILty. 

Q. (By Mr. RiteEy.) Now, the person who gave you the informa- 
tion was a person who came from Deer Island ? 

A. No, sir. 

Well, now, as you refuse to mention names, [ will begin. 

Wasn’t it a Mrs. Whitney ? 
A. It was. 
Q. Was Mrs. Whitney on Deer Island when you were there ? 
A. She was. 


@. She was a convict ? 

A. She was arrested and sent there, I suppose, for some purpose or 
other. 4 

@. She was a convict? 

A. She was on Deer Island 4s a prisoner. 

(@. And she had been there several times, hadn’t she ? 

A. She had. 

Q. Serving several sentences ? 

A. Yes, at various times. 

Q. And when you left Deer Island to go to Long Island, did she go 
there, too ? 

A. When I went to Long Island — 

(. Did she go from Deer Island to Long Island ? 

4. s No, sit; “and she had not been on Deer Island for nearly three 

ears. 

é Q. When did you go to Long Island? 

A. In 1898. 

PSN GB. 

A. She had been on Galloup’s. 

Q. lam trying to prevent you from galloping in your testimony. 


When did she go to Galloup’s Island ? 
A. I don’t know. b 
Q. Was it in 1893? 
A Oh, no; she had been there about two years. 
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Did she get to Long Island after you got there ? 

She did; yes, sir. 

In what capacity ? 

As cook. 

Whose cook ? 

The institution’s. 

Then she was known to you? 

She was. 

And at that time you had known all about her record ? 
I had. 

You had a fair idea of her vices and her virtues ? 

I had; and I thought her virtues were better than her vices. 

Q. Well, I didn’t ask you what you thought, because some people 
think too much and some too little. With a full knowledge of her 
record, you were willing to have her as an employee under you ? 

A. Iwas. I had had her for nearly three years. 

(). Now. my mind does not work quickly, and I cannot grasp” large 
problems. I want to take the thing simply.’ You were willing to 
believe the statement she brought to you in respect to the other 
employees of the city, were you? 

A. Iwas. 

Q. And you had her as a sort of a watch or spy on McCaffrey ? 

A. Ididn't. | 

Q. Well, you knew that she was acting as such in a way ? 

A. I didn’t. 

. Well, you knew that she brought you stories in regard to 
McCaffrey ? 

A. She didn’t until after he left. 

Q. I didn’t ask you whether it was before or afterwards. I simply 
asked you for facts. 

A. Lam giving you facts. 

Q. You see, doctor, you are too adroit for me. She brought you 
stories about McCaffrey, didn’t she ? 

A. A story. 

Q. And that story involved the good name of a woman, didn’t it? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Didn’t you think that it might cast reflections upon the good 
name of a decent woman, or at least add nothing to her reputation, to 
say that she had been in the room of a man who was not her husband 
as late as 12 o’clock or as early as 1 o’clock — an hour after midnight ? 

A, I think Mr. McCaffrey has testified here that they used to come 
to him and wake him up when they had trouble in those wards. 

Q. Jam not asking you that. Didn’t you think that might be a re- 
flection upon the lady’s good name? Now didn’t you ? 

A. It might, certainly. 

Q. Now, then, you see it was a two-edged sword. If it reflected 
upon her good name, it must also have reflected upon the man. You 
understand me, don’t you? 

Aw ey Of. ait. 

Q. And so you thought it was a reflection upon both? 

A. It might and might not be. 

Q. Now, if you didn’t believe that then, you intentionally did the 
lady a grievous wrong the other night by mentioning her name ? 

A. 1 didn’t intentionally do her a wrong. 

Ald. Ler. — The Chairman made him answer that question. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, no, you couldn’t make me do a thing that I thought 
was wrong. | 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — It is as much a wrong on the man as the woman. 
He was a married man. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) The Chairman didn’t bring out this answer: 
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‘‘ Yes. I heard that he used to have one of the nurses in his room until 
twelve or one o’clock in the morning.” That flowed from your lips 
voluntarily, don’t you remember ? 

A.* Yes, Ido. . 

Q. The Chairman didn’t bring that out? 

A. No, he didn’t. 

(. Now, then, the only nurse you had in mind at the time you uttered 
that was the lady whose name you gave subsequently ? 

A. Now, Mr. Chairman, | have got done answering questions on 
this matter, and that is all there i is to it. 

Mr. Ritey. —I should think you might. That is, you have got to a 
position where you want to keep quiet. 

The WitNEss. —I have got to a position where I think I will keep 
quiet, Mr. Riley; yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Rirey.— Well, I don’t blame you. If you wish to leave it 
there, of course I cannot help it. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Now, just a minute. Itsays here: ‘‘ Yes. I 
heard that he used to have one of the nurses in his room until 12 or 1 
o’clock in the morning.” You say that is not correct ? 

A. That was not the way that I intended to put it. 

@. How do you want that put? 

A. That it was reported to me that one of the nurses was seen to 
come out of his room between 12 and 1 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Ritey. — And he afterwards gave the name of the lady. 

Ald. Lee. — Mr. Brandeis demanded it, and the Chairman said that he 
ruled that the question should be answered. I didn’t suppose that he 
would answer it. If I had, you would have heard my gentle voice. 

Mr. Ritey. — That was long after he had given this answer. 

Ald. Len. —I know; but it takes a pretty level-headed fellow ‘3 
stand up and allow both you lawyers to ask all the questions you can 
think of. 

Mr. Ritey.-—I wasn’t asking him any questions when he said that. 

Ald. Lrg. — Well, Brandeis was; and he lays it over you ten points. 

Mr. Ritey. — But he was only trying to bring out the truth. 

Ald Lreg,.’— Well, as I say, if I had known he was going to answer 
it, you would have heard my gentle voice. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Wouldn’t you have objected to his slandering Mr. 
McCaffrey, as well as any one else? 

Ald. Lee. — Who? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — This witness. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, you know a man can stand it a great deal better 
than a woman. 

Mr. LincoLn. — Well, he is a married man, and has got a wife. I 
wish you would ask the witness why he said that. I would like to ask 

ou — 
i Ald. Ler. — Now, don’t try to get me to testify anything about Mc- 
Caffrey, because I won’t do it. 

Mr. LincoLtn. — No; but I want to ask him a question, why he 
didn’t — 

The CHAIRMAN. — This is wholly irregular. Will Mr. Riley please 
proceed ? 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Before being on Long Island, you had been on 
Deer Island many years and in the employ of the city? 

ArmJichad. 


Q. And were you at Deer Island during the cholera scare of 1892 ? 
A. I was. 

@. You were then the Health Officer, were you? 

A. Iwas. 

Q. 


And do you remember being on board the ‘** Vigilant” for the pur- 


pose of inspecting the baggage of immigrants as they arrived ? 
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A, No, sir; we never inspected their baggage. 

Q. What? 

A. We never inspected the baggage. 

Q. Who looked after the passengers on the European vessels as*they 
reach our port here ? 

A. I did, or my assistant. 

Q. In what way ? 

A. We used to inspect the passengers; and perhaps what you have 
reference to in regard to the baggage is that we inspected the pas- 
senger list to see where they came - from, and at that time if they came 
from any suspicious port we took their baggage and disinfected it. 

. Where did you take the baggage to} e 

A. Galloup’s Island. 

Q. What? 

A. Galloup’s Island, 

Q. Well, you took it from the vessel ? 

a. Certainly ; yes, sir. 

Q. And where did you put it before getting to the island ? 

A. On the “ Vigilant.” d 

Q. That is what I asked you. 

Ace INO BIE. 

@. Well, that is what I was trying to ask you anyhow. You had 
to help you remove this baggage some prisoners, did you not ? 

A. I don’t know sir. 

Q. Well, if you don’t know, who does? 

A. Ipersume likely enough that we might have. 

Y. Thatis, you took from the island some prisoners, put them on 
board of the ‘* Vigilant” and had them take the baggage from the 
vessel on board the ‘‘ Vigilant,” and then to the island. Am I right? 

A. [think undoubtedly we did. It would have been perfectly safe 
to have had them do it. 

@ To have what? 

To have them handle the baggage. 

@. Why did you anticipate me ? 

vig thought you might possibly leave it out. 

Q. No; but you make me think of the saying that the guilty flee 
when no man pursueth. 

A. Nota bit. 

@. Then the prisoners did handle the baggage of the immigrants, 
didn’t they ? 

A. I know that they did at certain times. I don’t know whether 
they did on the ‘‘ Vigilant” or not. 

Q. That was during the cholera seare ? 

A. Y@8, sir. 

@. And then these prisoners were sent back to the prison, I pre- 
sume ? 

A. I presume so. 

(). And they were allowed to mingle freely with the other prisoners, 
ae they not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q). Well, wouldn’t that be one way of spreading the cholera ? 
Pei 6,386; 

Q. Why not? 

{. Because they didn’t handle any of the clothing. . 

Q. Was any of the clothing infected ? 

A. That was supposed to be infected. 

@. Who did handle it ? 

A. The employees on the island and myself. 

@. Well, inasmuch as you had the prisoners to handle the baggage, 
do you mean to say that you didn’t get them to handle the clothing } p 
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A. No, sir. 

(. Take the case of a valise, that, when opened, contained infected 
clothing ; why wouldn’t the valise be infected, also? 

A. It isn’t the nature of the germ of the disease. 


Q. Why? 
A. Icouldn’t tell you why. Why does the sun rise? 
(Laughter. ) 


(. Well, that is my point. I believe the sun doesn’t rise. 

(Laughter. ) 

A. It sets. 

@. I don’t think it sets, either. I think it is the earth that moves. 

A. Well, why does the earth move, then ? 

Q. Well, take the case of infected clothing coming from a Euro- 
pean country, and the valise being also from a European country. 
Now, why might not the valise be infected, as well as the clothing ? 

A.. Well, simply because the cholera germ would not or does not 
stick to anything of that nature. 

Q. -Of what nature? 

A. Of a valise or trunk — anything that is dry. 

Q. Why, it will stick tu’woollen or cotton clothing, will it not ? 

A. Yes; but the clothing is not on the outside of the valise — not 
generally. (Laughter.) 

Q. What? 

A. I say the clothing is not generally on the outside of the valise. 

Q. What you mean to say is that the germ will not stick to the 
leather. 

A. I mean that anything that is dry and exposed to the air for any 
length of time, the cholera germ would not be there. 

Y. Iknow, but it would be on the inside ? 

A. That is just what I say; and they didn’t handle that. 

Q. Who opened the valises ? 

A. I opened them, or the employees at Galloup’s. A great many 
times we didn’t open the baggage at all. 

Q. You mean to say that you allowed the prisoners to carry the bag- 
gage, but that you or those under you opened it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that you took good care that the prisoners should not touch 
the clothing ? 

A. As farasIwasthere. Of course, I can only answer for the time 
when I was present. 

Q. But if your employees were to open the packages and inspect 
the clothing, pray tell me why you needed the prisoners to carry the 
packages P 

A. Why, I might not hesitate about opening a trunk ora large box 
that weighed two or three hundred pounds; but I would hesitate about 
carrying that same thing. 

Q. 1 know, but you had the employees of the city to carry it? 

A. Noton the boat; no, sir. 

@. You didn’t? 

A. No, sir; and as far as that is concerned, all the employees that 
were on the boat took hold and helped to handle the baggage and to 
carry it. 

Q. At all events, you did have the prisoners carry the baggage, and 
they afterwards went in and mingled with the other prisoners ? 

acta Y OS; Sir. 

Q. And it didn’t trouble you at all? 

A. No, sir; it didn’t. 

Q. Now, while you were on Deer Island —I think it was during the 
years 1890 and 1891 — was the gas cut off? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say as to: the date, but the gas was cut off while 
I was there. ; 
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Q. For how long a time? 

A. Icouldn’t tell you. 

@. Well, for a month? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

@. For weeks? 

A. JI would not want to say; but it was more than a week. 

Q. And during that time lamps were used in all the departments ? 
Is that so? 

A. IJ couldn’t say as to that. 

Q. What did you use ? 

A. Iused lamps or candles. 


Q. Now, what was the trouble? 

A. I don't know, sir. I think there was some trouble with the 
retort, but as to that I couldn't say. 

Q. That is, the retorts would not supply the institution § P 

A. I think they were building them down there; but you know I was 
not so very conversant with that matter. 

Q. No, but you complained of the thing at the time, if my informa- 
tion is correct. 

A. Well, my remembrance is that I didn’t. I don’t think that I 
complained any more than a man naturally would kick at a thing of 
that kind. 

@. Well, you don’t know any reason why that should have happened 
unless it was due to the parsimony of the management ? 

A. Well, I would not want to say as to that. There are others that 
will be probably more conversant with that subject than I am. 

Q. Jonly wanted to get at the fact. 
A. ‘The fact is that we were without gas. As I remember, the retort 
burned out, and they went to work and fixed it up as soon as they 

could. I think they went at it right away. 
Now, in regard to the dealing with the burial of the dead. Isn't 
it true that the paupers and the prisoners were buried together ? 
I don’t know, sir. 
And in trenches ? 
I don’t know, sir. 
Don’t you know anything about that ? 
No, sir, I don’t. 
Wasn’t your attention called to the dead at all? 
Not enough to tell whether the paupers and prisoners were buried 
together or not. I couldn’t say. 

Q. Well, quite enough to satisfy you that they were buried in 
batches ; isn’t that so? 

A. My impression is that there were quite a number buried at one 
time. I never saw them bury anybody down there. 

Q. How many dead bodies did you see at a time there ? 

A. I couldn’t tell you that. They have a receiving-tomb there, and 
I have seen quite a number in there at one time. 

Well, you knew that they used to keep those bodies a long time ? 
Why, certainly ; yes, sir. 

Why was that? 

I suppose so that there friends could come and claim them. 

Did you limit that to five days ? 

No, sir; that was on Long Island. 

On Long Island you keep them five days? 

No, sir; we bury them. 

But they used to keep them for two months on Deer Island, didn’t 
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1 couldn’t tell you. 
Well, for a long time ? 
Well, I don’t know anything about their burials on Deer Island. 
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The only thing that I know is that one time I saw them digging a large 
grave in which they said they were going to bury some bodies. 

Well, it was a trench ? 

About seven feet square. 

They tumbled the bodies in? 

I don’t know anything about it. 

Who did the digging ? 

The prisoners. 

Did you notice whether they were smoking? 

No, sir, I didn’t. 

Were there any religious services ? 

I don’t know. They were digging—they were not. burying 
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- Do you know whether they held any religious services ever the 
dead ? 

A. No, sir, my impression is that they used once in a while to have 
a service there at the island; but I am not familiar enough with it to 
swear as to it. 

Q. While you were at the island, what did the discipline appear to 
be — all right ? 

A. No, sir, it didn’t — not at one time. 

Q. What time? 

A. Well, I think it was along in 1891,—the summer of 1891. I 
shouldn’t want to swear to that. 
Were you reported for insubordination ? 
I don’t think that I was. : 
Any complaint made against you? 
In regard to what ? 
Anything P 
Yes, sir, there was. 
Who made it? 
Mr. Gerrish. 
To whom ? 
To the Commissioners of Public Institutions. 
When was that? 
I think it was in 1889 or 1890. 
Well, that was for insubordination, wasn’t it ? 
No, sir, it was not. 
What was it for? 
. Icontended that I had a perfect right to have any one come on the 
island to see me that I wanted to without his permission, and he con- 
tended that I didn’t. 

Q. When did the insubordination begin ? 

A. It was not insubordination. 

Q. No, no— passing from your case to the case of the officers; when 
did that begin, so far as you could learn or could see ? 

A. Well, it was one summer—lI don’t remember whether it was 
1891 or 1892. 

Q. About a year before you left there ? 

A. I should say it was about a year and a half. 

@. Now, what was the cause of it? 

A. Well, I laid it to trouble in the Commissioners’ office, myself. 

Q. But, so far as the island was concerned, who appeared to be to 
blame ? 

A. Well, it seemed to me that some of the officers down there were 
to blame. . 

Q. Who were they? 

A. One lesson is enough, Mr. Riley. (Laughter.) 

@. Well, any of the officers who are down there now ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. You thought some of the officers were to blame? 

APES ENa BIT. 

@. And were you there during what is called the ‘‘ Base-ball riot” 
of 1891? 

A. Inever heard it called the ‘‘ base-ball riot,” but I was there. 

@. Well, the club riot ? 

A. Well, L was there at a riot. 

Q. That was in October, 1891. Do you know whether the rioters 
were punished ? 

A. Yes, sir; they were, I think. 

@. Do you know anything about it ? 

A. Yes, sir; they were. There were a great many of them locked 
up in their cells. I remember that because we used to visit them. 

@. Io you know what started that riot? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. 

Q). You know nothing about that ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, what was the custom of the physician in regard to visiting 
the House of Reformation Hospital? How-often did he go there? 

A. Well, every day when there was anybody there ; puis a good part 
of the time there Was not anybody there. 

Q. Who used to go? 

A. Sometimes Dr. Roche went, sometimes Dr. Schwab, sometimes 
Dr. Griffin, sometimes myself, and any of the doctors. 


Q. Well, the rule was to visit the place once a day ? 

4 Yes? eit. 

Q. That was the rule, wasn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. There is no doubt about that? 

A. That was the custom. I don’t know as there was any rule about 
itP 

Q. Well, the custom was once a day — call it rule or custom or any- 


thing that you like — 
The CHAIRMAN. —The committee will now adjourn until to-morrow 
evening at half-past seven. 


Adjourned at 10.30 P.M., to meet on Friday, December 14, at 
7.380 P.M. ; 
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FIFTY-FIRST HEARING. 


Fripay, December 14, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 7.30 o’clock P.M., Chairman HALLSTRAM 
presiding. 


CHARLES H. CoGSwELL, M.D. — Reswmed. 


Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Doctor, speaking of the burial of the dead, 
will you describe the trenches ? 

A. Whereabouts ? 

Q. At Deer Island. 

A. As near as I can remember what I saw, in digging one afternoon 
a man told me they were going to bury. The hole that I saw was 
about, I should say, perhaps seven feet square, or seven by ten, and a 
couple of feet deep at that time. | 

Q. Now, those trenches are up on a part of the island called Money 
Hill, aren’t they ? 

ESSN O, Sir. 
What is the name ? 
I don’t think it has any name. 
Let us see — Money Bluff? 
No, sir; it isn’t on that part of the island. 
Well, on a sort of a hill? 
It is a little mound. 
- Q. And the trenches are about seven feet wide and about fifteen feet 
in length, aren’t they ? 

A. I couldn't say. I say I thought they were about seven by ten, 
possibly. I couldn’t give you any exact figures upon that, because I 
didn’t measure them, and had no means of measuring. 

Q. And it is close to the place where they buried the hogs at the 
time of the epidemic some years ago ? 

I don’t know, sir. 

Do you know where the hogs were buried ? 

No, sir; I don’t. 

Were you down there at the time of that epidemic ? 

I don’t think so. I don’t remember anything about it. 

You spoke about services over the dead now and then. Gener- 
ally it was when an officer died there that they had services, wasn’t it? 

A. That wasn’t what I was talking about. I was talking about in- 
mates at the time and prisoners. What I said had reference to prisoners. 

Q. Well, wasn’t that only when the relatives of the deceased went 
down there and insisted on having services ? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. You don’t know? 

A. No. Lonly just remember it in a general way. It was some 
years ago. 

Q. You remember'the boy James Hanrahan, don’t you? 

A. No, sir — well, if you give me some particulars they might re- 
call it to my mind; no, sir. 

Q. ‘The House of Reformation boy who was so badly punished ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. 

Q. Do you remember examining and looking at the body of a boy 
who was punished by some of the officers in the House of Reformation ? 
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-A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. You have no memory at all of that case ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think I ever did. . P 

Q. Did you say in your testimony some little time ago that the in- 
mates on Long Island were supplied with about a pound of meat a day ? 

A. I don’t remember of ever having said anything of the kind. 

Q. What did you say with reference to that? 

A. Idon’t think I have ever mentioned here how much meat the 
inmates have. 

Q. Didn't you say something about the quantity of food they 
received P 

A. Yes, sir, I did. J] said that in three months’ time they had re- 
ceived in the neighborhood of 200 pounds of solid food. 

Q. Yes. You didn’t say anything about the kind of, meat they re- 
ceived every day ? 

A. I didn’t specify; no, sir. 

Q. And you didn’t mean to have the committee understand that they 
received on the average about a pound of meat a day? 

A. No, sir; because it is not intended they should. 

Q. No, probably not half a pound? 

A. Yes, sir; they do. 

Q. About that? 

A. On the days that they get meat I think they average a half a 
pound of meat — perhaps not quite so much as that. 

Q. Now, you have about 630 inmates there, have you not ? 

AS ING. Sit: 

Q. How many? 

A. Oh, all told, about 612—no. Well, let it go at 612. 

Q. The figures I get are 630. 

A. If I remember correctly, I wouldn’t want to be absolute, but I 
think it was 622 inmates yesterday. 

Q. And you had 630 last week I understand. Now, you also had on 
Long Island 130 prisoners from Deer Island during last week, didn’t 
you? 

No, sir, I did not. 

How many did you have ? 

About fifty-four. 

You have had as many as 130 over there, haven't you? 
I have had, I think, 168. At that time I had about 400 inmates. 
And last week you had fifty-four prisoners from Deer Island? 
Between fifty and sixty. 

Who orders them over ? 

I don’t know, sir. 

Have you anything to do with it ? 

No, sir. 

You simply board them while they are there ? 
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A. I sayI had nothing to do with it excepting that I signify how 
many men I would like; that is ail. 

Q. ‘Then you tell them how many prisoners you want brought over ? 

Wel Y 28. Bir: 

Q. Why do you do that ? 

A. Because it is left to my judgment how many we need. 

Q. Well, don’t you know, as a citizen of our Commonwealth, that 


persons sent down to Deer Island on specified sentences are sent by the 
Courts, and sent thére for crime; to be sure trivial crimes, but still for 
crime? You know that, don’t you? 

A. I know that they are sent to Deer Island for petty offences. 


Q. Yes, and that the sentence is to be served on Deer Island. You 
know that also, don’t you ? . 


A. No, sir, I don’t. 
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Q. You think that when a person is sentenced, for instance, to six 
months’ imprisonment at Deer Island, that a part of that imprisonment 
is to be undergone at Long Island? 

A. Idon’t know anything about it, Mr. Riley. 

Q. Well, but you have the intelligence of the ordinary citizen, 
haven’t you ? 

A. Well, it is fair to presume so. 

Q. Well, you know you have, and we know you have more. Now, 
do you think you have any right to keep on Long Island prisoners sen- 
tenced to Deer Island? Do you really think that? 

A. I don't know anything about it, Mr. Riley. I am nota lawyer, 
and if it wasn’t right I don’t suppose it would be done. 

Q. Well, many things not right are done, and will be done, I am 
afraid. What I want to know is why you should have prisoners on 
Long Island and what you are doing with them ? 

A. Well, we are getting a good deal of work out of them ? 

Q. Yes, but the Courts didn’t send them to you ? 

A. I don’t know anything about why they are sent there, as to the 
right or legality of it in any way, shape, or manner. 

Q. Well, who sends them there ? 

A. Tecouldn’t tell you whether the superintendent or the Commission- 
ers. I presume like enough the Commissioners, and I think it is a fact 
that the Commissioners, tell the superintendent of Deer Island to send 
the prisoners over to Long Island. 

Q. By whom do you send your orders when you want prisoners ? 

A. I simply tell the officer who has charge of them on Long Island 
that we either want so many more or so many less from day to day. 

Q. Yes, and he brings them over in the morning ? 

AY O86. 817: 

Q. And they are sent back at night? 

‘Ay, Yes; sir. 

Q. And while they are on Long Island they are boarded in the in- 
stitution there ? 

7 AY OS, Bit: 

Q. And in the same hall with the paupers ? 

A. They are not boarded wiht the paupers, but they are boarded in 
the same hall that the paupers eat in; yes, sir. 

Eat at the same tables ? 

That have been used by the paupers; yes, sir. 

Yes, and served with the same food and same dishes ? 

Yes, sir. 

In other words, they are brought in contact with the paupers? 
To a certain extent; yes. 

. What do you mean by qualifying it in that way? Iam brought 
in contact with you now, you might say, to a certain extent, but it is 
extent enough. They are brought in contact with the paupers. Now, 
that is true, isn’t it ? 

A. Why, they are brought in contact with the paupers more or less; 

es. 
i Q. Now, do you really think that it is right to have the unfortunate 
poor who have committed no crime thrown in contact with prisoners 
who have committed crime ? . : 

A. Well, I have often thought of that, and it seems to me that there 
is very little trouble likely to arise from it, because I fail to see where, 
if a man comes down to us as a pauper and stays a month or two and 
goes up town and gets arrested and sent over to Deer Isiand and then 
comes back the next day as a prisoner at work, I don’t see why he con- 
taminated the paupers any more when he comes asa prisoner from 
Deer Island than he would if he was a pauper on Long Island. 

Q. Yes, but don’t you see, doctor, as an intelligent man, that you are 
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begging the question ? Do you mean to tell this committee that all the 


paupers on Long Island are persons who at other times have been on 
Deer Island as convicts ? | 


A. No, sir, I do not. 


Q. Then you have a great many innocent people on Long Island, 
haven’t you? 


A. We have more that are not, and we have got a good many that 
are. 

Q. Answer my question. 

A. I did, didn’t I, I say, we have a good many that are. 

Q. Now, that isn’t an answer to my question. You try to mix mat- 


ters and I try to keep them apart. Haven’t you a great many innocent 
paupers on Long Isiand ? 


A. Certainly, I think we have. 


Q. Yes. Why should they be thrown in contact with prisoners on 
Deer Island ? 


A. I don’t think that they necessarily ‘are thrown in contact with 
them. ° 


Q. No, I think that they are unnecessarily thrown in contact with 
them. Why should that be so? 

A. Ican’t see any harm in it, Mr. Riley. 

Q. You think that your judgment is wiser than the judgment of the 
law, do you? 

A. Of the what? 

Q. Of the law, 

A. I don’t know what the law is in that respect. 


Q. Well, you know the law sent those parties down to Deer Island, 
don’t you? 
As <Y 6s, sir. 


Q. You know that under our law here and under the working of our 


charity system. the innocent paupers were sent down to Long Island ? 
You know that, don’t you? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you know the obvious intent was to keep the two parts 
apart ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q You think the intent of our Jaw, and the intent of our charitable 
institutions, is to throw criminals and paupers together ? 

Ax NO; *Sir, 

Q. Well, but isn’t that what you have been doing ? 

A.. The — 

Q. No, isn’t that what you have been doing ? 

A. Not to any harmful extent. I don’t think. 

Q. Well, you qualify that. You say you don’t think it is to any 
harmful extent, but harm or no harm, that is what you have been do- 
ing, isn’t it ? 

A. As | have stated here two or three times, Mr. Riley, the paupers 
and the prisoners are together more or less. 


Q. Yes, I say — Now, how long has that been going on. 

A. Ever since I have been there. 

Q. Thatis, ever since you have been on Long Island the prisoners 
have been brought over there and thrown in contact with paupers ? 

A. Well, I perhaps should not have said ‘‘ ever since,” because in 
the winter months they were not sent there, but from early in the spring 
until early in the winter, they are. 

Q. Yes. With few exceptions it is going on all the time? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And notwithstanding the disclosures made in this investigation it 
1s going on now to as great an extent as ever ? 
Ay) Yes, iain, 
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Q. In other words, no attention has been paid to the disclosures 
made here. 

A. I don’t think there has. Of course, if they thought they 
had been doing wrong, I presume they would have stopped long ago. 
And if they thought they were doing right this investigation would not 
stop them from doing what they thought was right. 

Q. Now, one other thing. You remember speaking the other night 
about sending up three bodies for anatomical purposes. You remember 
that incident, don’t you? ; 

ant OS; Sl; 

Q. Now, before sending a body to town for that purpose, what have 
you to do? 

A. I, under ordinary circumstances, whenever there is a body that 
can be used for anatomical purposes, send a notification to that effect to 
the Commissioners of Public Institutions. 


Q. Then what do you get? 
A. We get a letter to send them up. 
Q. Well, you get a permit from some source or other, don’t you? 
A. Ihave got nothing to do with that, the getting of the permit. 
Q. Well, who has? 
A. The secretary of the Board. 
Q. The secretary of the Board gets a permit? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. From the Board of Health ? 
A. AsTI understand it. 
Q. Well, who orders you to send the body up? 
A. The secretary of the Board. 
Q. And does he enclose the permit‘to you? 
mrO ONG cai 
Q. Does he notify you that the permit has been granted by the Board 
of Health ? 
ae NO, Sir. 
Q. Well, you remember the sending up of Cuddy’s body, don’t 
ou? 
t ‘A.’ “Yés, sir. 
Q. The other night you said three bodies were sent up at that time ? 
eet) 68, Sits 
Q. The second body was that of Wallace ? 
A. Yés,.sir. 
Q. And the third body was that of a woman named McCarthy ? 
Teen Ga RITs 
Q. You mean to say, do you, that the secretary of the Board of 
Health told you to send up three bodies ? 


Fis, PNGB 

Q. I mean of the Commissioners ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He told you to send up the three bodies. Those three? 

A. No, sir. I would like to explain that. 

Q. No, there is plenty of time for explanation, but don’t get me 
confused whatever else you may do. He sent you a notice to pent up 
three bodies, did he ? 

That is what I took it to be. 

Well, the notice was in writing ? 

Yes, sir. 

And it was in English ? 

Yes, sir. 

So that there wasn’t much chance to misconstrue it? 

There was, or I shouldn’t have misconstrued it. 

Well, but we will see whether there was any cause for that mis- 
construction if you will produce the notice. Have you got the notice? 
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A.® «Yes; sir: 
Q. Where is it ? 
A. Itis at Long Island. 
Q. Very well, you can produce it at any time ? 
A. Yes, sir; I presume So. 
Q. Itis on the files of course. What does it say? 
A. As near as I remember it, it says, the purport of it was, ‘I shall 


send for the bodies of Alexander Wallace, Edward Cuddy and Mary 
McCarthy to-morrow.” 
. Who signed that ? 
A. General Donohoe. 
Q. General Donohoe; very well. Was that the only notification you 
ot P 
3 As. X08, SI. 
-Q. Now, your solemn oath is, that in response to that written notifi- 
cation, specifying the three bodies, giving the names of each, that in re- 
sponse to that you sent up those three bodies ? 
Ame YeS; Sir 
Q. If you should find that the notification called but for two Hodes 
what would you say ? 
A. I know it doesn’t. 
Q. No, but if you should find that, what would you say then? ° 
er VV hy, it isn’t a supposable case. 
Q. Yes, itis. Oh, I have known more extreme things supposable — 
oh, my, yes! What would you say then ? 
A. If the notice called for but two ? 
Q. Yes. What would you say? 
A. I shouldn’t say anything. 
Q. But you would have to give some explanation as to the sending 
up of the third body, wouldn’t you? Now, wouldn’t you? 
A. If it called for but two and I sent three I certainly should have 
to give some reason for sending up the third body. 
Q. Yes. Well, now, we happen to know, or we think we know, that 
it called for but two. 
A. Yes; you thought you knew a good many things, but you have 
found out you didn’t. 
The CHAIRMAN. — The witness will please answer’ Mr. Riley’s 
question. 
Q. Mr. Ritey. — That is what makes us wiser. Now, if you please. 
A. I know, Mr. Riley, that it called for three. 
Q. What? 
A. I know that it called for three. 
Q. Do you think that if you should inspect the books of the Board 
of Health you should find permits for three bodies ? 
A. I don’t know anything about that, you know. 
Q. You were connected with the Board of Health some time they 
tell me, weren’t you? 
A. Iwas; yes, sir. 
Q. You know something about the way they do busivess up there, 
don’t you ? 
A. Not to any great extent; no, sir. 
Q. Well, you know enough about the Board of Health to know that 
its records are kept corr ectly, don’t you ? 
A. With the possibility of human error— that is all. Any man is 
liable to err. 
Q. Now, when you are called upon to send up a body for the 
purpose designated you send it up in a box, don’t you? 
A. Yes, sir—in a coffin. 
Q: You sent Cuddy’s body in a box ? 
A. Ina coffin. 
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Q. Will you tell the committee why you sent Mary McCarthy’s 
body in a barrel ? 

A. I didn’t. 

What ? . 

I didn’t send her body in a barrel. 

You said so the other night, didn’t you? 
No, sir. 

What did you send it in? 

In a coffin. 

Sent up three coffins that day, did you? 
Yes, sir. 

. You remember of speaking of the sudden return of the dead 
body, don’t you? You remember testifying to that the other night? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t testify to it. 

Q. Didn’t you say that her body was sent back ? 
ee tkO) SIT. 

Q. What did you say ? 

A. I said I remembered there was some trouble about Mary 
McCarthy. 

(.> “Yess 

A. But what it was I didn’t remember. I think Dr. Parker might 
_have volunteered to you some information which, as usual, was 
incorrect. 

Q. Who might? 

A. Dr. Parker. I saw him talking with you over there. 

Q. I know, but you see you think a little too much at times. Didn’t 
you say the other night that Mary McCarthy’s body was brought 
back P 

A. I don’t think that I did. 

Q. Didn’t you say that her friends got information of her death; that 
they sent to the island for it, and then you telephoned to have the body 
sent back ? | 

A. Idon’t think that I did; no, sir. 

Q. Will you swear you didn’t ? 

A. I wouldn’t swear I didn’t; no, sir. 

* Q. Then Lam right in my statement —isn’t that so? 

A. If I testified absolutely — which I don’t think I did— that such 
was the case, I looked the matter up since and it wasn’t so. At the time I 
didn’t think it was so, andif my memory serves me correctly I did not tes- 
tify absolutely as to the occurrence, because I wasn’t sure whether it was 
this McCarthy or another McCarthy; but I know that there was some- 
thing about this McCarthy in some way — we had some trouble over her 
body also. 

Q. You say that the three bodies were sent up to General Donohoe, 
don’t you P 

AD “Yes, Sir. 

Q. And do you say that in your judgment he received the three 
bodies ? 

Wie Yeas sire 

Q. If General Donohoe should say he received but two what should 
you then say ? 

A. I should still say that I sent the three bodies up on the Bradlee 
on a notification from him that he would send for them. 

Q. Yes. And do you remember having conversation with Dr. Parker 
soon after the bodies were sent up in which you said this in_sub- 
stance: ‘* Doctor, a great mistake has been made —the body of Mary 
McCarthy was sent up to town, put in a barrel, meant for the Emer- 
gency Hospital, and now the relatives of Mary McCarthy have applied 
for the body, and now how can I get it back”? Do you remember that 
conversation ? 


« 
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A. No, sir, I don’t. 

(. Do you say you didn’t talk to Dr. Parker about that body ? 

A. Yes, sir—oh, no, no; I wouldn’t say I hadn’t talked with him 
about the body. 

Q. What did you say about the body ? 

A. Idon’t remember what I said. Iam very positive of one thing, 
though, that I never said to him or anybody else that the body was 
placed in a barrel, because I never heard of it in connection with a 
barrel up to now, and it wasn’t this body at all. 


Q. You remember talking with Dr. Parker about the body of the 


woman ? 

A. No, sir; because I didn’t. 

Q. You say you did not? 

A. Not this woman, no. 

Q. About one of the bodies sent up ? 

ve NO; SIT, 

Q. You did not? 

A. No,'sir. 

Q. Did you talk to Dr. Parker about a body that you sent up to 
Boston ? 

A. A body? Yes, sir; I presume so. 

Q. Was it the body of a womanP 

A. Yes, sir, it was. 

Q. Was it a body forwarded to General Donohoe ? 

A. No, sir, it wasn’t. 

Q. Whom was it forwarded to ? 

A. To Dr. Galvin, of the Emergency Hospital. 

Q. On whose order ? 

A. General Donohoe’s. 

Q. That is, you received an order from General Donohoe to forward 
a body to Dr. Galvin ? 

Ara es, Sit; 

Q. Whose body did you send ? 

A. Catherine McCarthy’s. 

Q. Yes——when was it? 

A. I don’t remember exactly. 

Q. Well, how soon was it after the Cuddy body was sent up? 

A. Some little time. 

Q. How long do you think ? 

A.» Oh, I couldn’ tell exactly how long, but it was some little time. 

Q. Well, now, you have both orders, haven’t you? 

A. No, sir, I haven't. 

Q. Well, you have already sworn that you have the first order, the 
order calling for the three bodies ? 

AA easy sir. 


Q. You filed that order, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What has become of the second order? 

A. The second order is in another form, which is a notice to deliver 
the body. 

Q. What do you mean by another form? 

A. We have two forms. The first order for the three bodies was 
a personal letter. The next order for Catherine McCarthy, which 
you have got mixed up, and so did Dr. Parker — 

Q. Iam afraid you have got mixed up. 

A. Oh, no, not much, this time, because I have looked it up since, 
and that is why I wouldn't testify to it positively the other night, because 


you see when I don’t know a thing I don’t intend to get up here and say 
I do. 


Q. Describe the second order. 
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A. It isa notification to send up a body on either the morning or the 
afternoon boat, and that the friends will be at the wharf to receive it. 
Q. Oh, that wasn’t sent up for anatomical purposes, was it ? 
A. From my knowledge of the case 1 should say it was. 
Well, what did you mean by saying ‘‘ the friends of the deceased 
would be at the wharf to receive it”? 


A. That is merely a form that they use. 

Q. You mean it is a lying form, do you? 

AS UN oS-sit 

-Q. Itis a truthful form, is it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, the letter expressed the truth ? 

A. As far as I know; yes. 

Q. Well, what was there in the latter order to indicate to you that it 
was meant for anatomical purposes ? 


A. Nothing. 

Q. Then why do you say it was meant for anatomical purposes ? 

A. Because J know that the body was meant for anatomical purposes. 

Q. Tell the committee how you knew that? 

A. Because a doctor came down from the Emergency Hospital. 

Q. When? 

A. In the morning. 

Q. Did you receive the letter? 

A. It wasn’t a letter, it was a notice—a printed notice. I distin- 
guish between the letter and a printed notice. 

(QY. Did you receive a printed notice ? 

A. I think he brought it down with him 

Q. Who was the doctor? 

A. Dr. Segar. 

Q. He was then ? 

A. He was then assistant of Dr. Galvin at the Emergency Hospital. 
He brought down a trunk to take the body up with him and I wouldn’t 
let him. I didn’t think it was decent, and told him he had got to take it 
in a coffin. That is how I know that body went up in a coffin. 

Q. Atthat time you had been a member of the medical profession 
for many years ? . 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You knew of the provisions of law relating to the appropriation 
of bodies for that purpose ? 

Ae, Bas sit. 

Q. Did you think you were complying with those provisions when 
you delivered that body ? 

I certainly was. 

Did you think the law was being complied with ? 

Yes, sir, it was. 

Did you think the Board of Health had granted a permit? 
Yes, sir, it had. 

Did you think a bond had been filed ? 

Yes, sir, I did. 

Do you say now that a permit had been granted ? 

Yes, sir. 

You know that, do you? 

Yes, sir; I have got the permit. 

. You told me you didn’t get the permits; that they were kept at 
the Commissioners’ office ? 

A. Not for this one, because they returned the body. It would have 
been if they had taken the body. ‘This is the one, you know, where we 
found out she had some friends afterwards, and we didn’t know but 
they might claim her, so I sent and got the body back. 

I don’t wonder — you saved your neck in time. 
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A. Still, we did everything according to law, and we would have 
been perfectly justified in letting them have the body. 

Q. You said awhile ago that whenever a body was sent up for that 
purpose you had an order from the secretary of the Commission, didn’t 
you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In this case you didn’t have such an order, did you? 

A. I did. y 

Q. Why did you undertake to distinguish between what you called 
the written order and what you called the printed notice ? Why did you 
do that? 

A. Because I wanted to be accurate. They are both orders, except 
that one is written and the other is printed. 

Q. That suits me. Now, that being so, why didn’t you keep the 
second order on your files ? 

A. I-did: 

Q. asked you if you had the second order as well as the first, and 
-you said no. 

You asked me if I had the second letter. . 

You distinguish between the letter and the order ? 

Certainly. 

And I must speak by the card, else equivocation will undo me? 
Yes, if you want to get at the facts. 

You have both, have you? 

Yes, sir. 

And you can produce both ? 

Yes, sir; Ican; that is, I could four or five days ago. I won't 
guarantee to produce anything here nowadays. 

Q. You will have that the next time you come up here? 

A. Yes, sir, 1 think I will. 

Q. And your position now is that the Board of Health granted per- 
mits for the three bodies that were sent up and also for the body that 
was afterwards sent up or delivered to Dr. Galvin’s assistant ? 

A. I don’t know anything about the permits for the three bodies that 
were sent at once. 

Q. Well, why did you deliver the body ts Dr. —what is his name, 
Segar? Why did you deliver it? 

A. I didn’t deliver it to him. I sent it up on the boat. 

Q. Why did you send it up? 

A. Because | got this notice. 

Q. But you said, you know, some time ago, that the bodies were 
kept five days, and it doesn’t appear that you had kept that body for five 
days. 

A. 


POPOPOPOr 


Catherine McCarthy’s ? 
Q. Yes, sir, 

A. I think it does. 

Q. How long did you keep it? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

. It appears the other three bodies were kept only four days when 

they were sent up ? 

A. One of them. The others, I think, we kept longer. 

Q. That proves one of two things —either that your testimony in 
that respect is not true, or that you were mistaken. 

A. You didn’t allow me to explain. By and by when we get 
through I will explain that it was a mistake. 

Q. But you did say bodies were always kept five days ? 

A. I said that was our custom, was rule. 

Q. But you departed from the custom in the case named, didn’t 

ou? 

: A. In one instance; yes, sir. 
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Q. Why did you do that? 

A. Are you ready for the explanation now P 

Q. Oh, isn’t it a very simple thing to answer? Why did you do it ? 
Don’t go into a long statement. 

Mr. Procror — Make as long an explanaton as you think best. 


The Witness. — There is no danger of that. As TI said, I misunder- 
stood General Donohoe’s letter. [ undersood him to say or to mean that 
he would send to the boat for the bodies. Instead of that he meant 
that he would send down a notice next day for the bodies to be sent up; 
that is all. 

Q. You don’t catch the point of my question, or if you do you don’t 
seem desirous of answering it. You have said that the custom was to 
keep the bodies five days before sending them ? 

A. Yes, sir, before sending the notice. 

Q. What notice ? 

A. The notice to the Commissioners that a body could be taken for 
anatomical purposes. 

Q. Yes, sir; and the notice, of course, always comes before the 
delivery of the body, doesn’t it? The notice is always given before 
the delivery of the body? 

A. A notice, or an order of some kind. 

Q. And before you send the notice you keep the body for five days, 
don’t you? 

moe Y OSs Sir. 

Q. Well, it appears in the case [ am talking about that you sent the 
body up in four days. How do you account for it? 

A. Well, I thought I explained it. 

Q. Well, I don’t think you did. 

A. This person supposedly didn’t have any friends. It was the 
body of Edward Cuddy that we sent up on the fourth day; the others 
were all right but Edward Cuddy. We always send a notification to 
the Commissioners, on the death of a man, whether he has got any 
friends or if he hasn’t. 

Aas Yes. 

A. If he has got any friends we say who they are and where we 
have notified them. If he hasn’t got any friends we say so. General 
Donohoe gets these letters, and he saw that Edward Cuddy didn’t have 
any friends, as we notified him. He sent me this letter, that he would 
send for the bodies next day. Meaning, as I afterwards found out 
from him, that he would send the notice, a printed notice, for them to 
be delivered. I understood him to mean that he would send for the 
bodies to the boat, and therefore I sent up the bodies. 

Q. Is that your explanation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, why don’t you answer the question § 9 Why did you depart 
from your custom of keeping bodies five days? Why did you depart 
from it in that case ? 

A. I didn’t say anything about keeping bodies. I said that we didn’t 
send a notice of the fact that a body could be used for anatomical pur- 
poses until the expiration of five days. 

Q. That is because ape want to keep the bodies for five days, isn’t 
it P 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Why didn’t you keep this body five days ? 

A. Because General Donohoe sent for it. 

Q. Then if they sent for a body on the day of the death you would 
send it up ? 

A. Certainly I should. 

Q. No matter what happened to the body ? 
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A. Certainly, it has nothing to do with me. I have nothing to do 
with it. J am only superintendent down there. I try to carry out the 
orders of the Commissioners as near asI can. If they send for a body 
I don’t know what they are going to do with it. They may be going to 
deliver it to the friends for all I know. 

Q. Iasked you about a boy some time ago and you said you didn’t 
remember him. Perhaps I may refresh your memory. I mean the boy 
who was taken out of the Gut, who came near being drowned ? 

A. I don’t think I was there at the time. I might have been, but 
that doesn’t refresh my memory. 

Q. You have no memory. I am told that you attended to the boy 
when he was brought to the island by the fishermen, or some ees 
You don’t remember him, do you? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. Have you memory of attending any boy, whose body was pretty 
well covered with bruises, wounds, and stripes? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you attended any boy whose body had wounds and bruises 
on it? 

A. Not to my remembrance. 

Q. Have no remembrance of it? 

A. No, sir — nothing of that kind; no, sir. 

Cy. One other question and then I shall end. You know Erskine, 
don’t you? 

A. Erskine; yes, sir. 

Q. He was on Deer Island during a part of the time you were there? 

yan Co pe he 

Q. Was there when you left, was he not? At all events, he was 
there during the Mayor’s investigation ? 

A. 1 don’t think he was there when I left. 

Q. He was there during the Mayor's investigation, wasn’t he ? 

A. I don’t know as to that; TiO; SITs 

(). Well, he was there until a little time before, wasn’t he? 

A; ‘The only thing I can say about Mr. Erskine is this, Mr. Riley. 
That he, I think, was there until a short time previons to my leavin 
there. I think that he left the island before I did. When he ane 
don’t know. 

Q. Well, now, you knew him pretty well, didn’t you? 

A. I knew him fairly well, just the same as I knew a good many 
officers down there. 

Q. You knew he was a good officer, didn’t you? 

A. In my judgment I thought he was a good officer. 

Q. Yes, and you spoke to him about making him your deputy on 
Long Island, didn’t you? 

re Yes, sir, I did. 

Q. You thought of doing that? 

A. Thad it in 1 mind; yes, sir, 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Dr. Cogswell, do you have burial services 
for the dead at Long Island ? 

Once in a awhile, but not always. 

How many have you had P 

I couldn’t say, sir— I don’t think very many. 
When did you have the first ? 

I couldn’t tell that, sir. 

It was after this investigation began, wasn’t it? 
I couldn’t tell that. 

Wasn’t it in May? 

I don’t know, sir. 

What is your best recollection ? 


POPOPOPOPOP= 


I couldn’t tell you that. I don’t remember when the first was. I. 
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don’t remember how many we have had. I think we have had perhaps 
three or four. That is all we have had. Whenever, as they sometimes 
have —I remember one or two instances where they have requested 
something of the kind — it has been held. It never has been held unless 
some wish has been expressed that it be held. Ordinarily, burial 
services are not held. 

Q. <Aren’t you of the opinion that burial services would tend some- 
what to the up-lifting of the people there, the living ? 

_ A. I think it possibly would bea good thing; certainly wouldn’t be 
a bad thing. 

Q. Well, wouldn’t you recommend introducing that as as a part of 
that general reform of the individual which we agree should be under- 
taken P . 

A. I think it might be a good idea to have something of the kind — 
some simple service. . 

Q. Yes. That was suggested, wasn’t it, by the visitors, some of 
them ? 

A. I think it was. I certainly should not object to anything of that 
kind. 

(. Have you discussed the matter with any of the Commissioners ? 

ACS INOS SIT, 

(J. Have they ever made any suggestions to you in regard to it? 

A. Not to my remembrance. 

Q. Doctor, there isonly one other question. It appeared from your 
testimony here that, upon the simple statement that a night nurse 
was seen coming at the hour of 12 to 1 at night from the room of the 
deputy superintendent, the statement being made to you by a woman 
who had been, several times to your knowledge, committed to Deer 
Island, you charged a lady of unblemished character, at a public hear- 
ing, needlessly, with the greatest offence which society knows in 
women. It also appears from the testimony here that the members of 
the Board of Visitors, after an investigation covering several weeks and 
inquiry made from a large number of officers, ex-officers, and inmates 
of the institution, presented in the performance of a solemn public duty 
charges against the administration of Long Island, reflecting upon the 
character merely of the administration and not upon the private charac- 
ter of an individual. Now, IL ask you, doctor, to compare the conduct 
of yourself in making the one charge, which is purely private in its 
nature, needlessly here, without investigation and without seeking sup- 
port from any other witnesses, and the conduct of the Board of Visitors 
in making that investigation, covering that long period and from a 


large number of people — and I ask yoa, after making that comparison 


to tell this Board, the Aldermen, whether the Board of Visitors or. you 
in your statements should more commend themselves to the judgment 
of the Aldermen ? 

Mr. REED. — That is an entirely improper question, Mr. Chairman. 
The committee should pass upon the evidence rather than the witness. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The witness may answer that question if he 
chooses. 

The Witness.— Mr. Brandeis has started out with entirely false 
premises, as you will see when you come to read over my testimony. 
I did not make any charge myself of any kind or description against 
anybody. I merely said, or intended to convey the impression, that 
such a thing had occurred. In reading over the written testimony I see 
that my words would, could, and probably did convey an impression 
entirely foreign to what I intended that they should be, and if my 
memory serves me at all I said so at the last meeting — which was that 
the fact had been reported to me — it was reported to me by a person who 
had no object in telling an untruth, whom I believed to be trustworthy. I 
do not believe because a person becomes intoxicated occasionally they are 
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entirely unqualified for telling the truth. It was not done in a willing 
manner — the mentioning of the name of a lady of unblemished 
character — it was done by the express command of this committee 
after my refusal and at the earnest solicitation of counsel, Mr. Brandeis 
— not by reason of any willingness on my part to do it. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Now, Dr. Cogswell, you say that by what 
you stated there you did not intend to charge this offence. I will ask 
you whether you did not allege that fact as a reason for the change 
of that good opinion which you had formed of your former deputy, 
and whom you had recommended yourself to an important public 
trust? Did you not allege this very fact which you are now trying to 
color differently as a reason why you changed the good opinion which 
you had of that man? 

A. It was one of at least two reasons that I gave. 

Q. Yes, and if you gave it as a reason, you gave it because, as you 
stated it then, you wished to convey to this committee the impression 
that that offence had been committed. Is not that the fact— yes or no ? 

Mr. Procror.— Pardon me. He is not bound to answer that, except 
as he deems best. 

The WitnEss. — I think I went into this matter last night with Mr. 
Riley to all the extent that I want to go into it. 

Mr. Branpers. — I should think perhaps more, because the more you 
say of it the less good it can reflect upon yourself. 

Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me. You are asking the questions and you 
ar testifying yourself, and you ought to be contented with one or the 
other. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Yes, and I will be amply content with either one if 
you will keep still.’ 

Mr. Proctor. — I will keep still when it pleases me to do so, you 
know. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — And I will speak when it pleases me. 

Mr. Procror—If you are going to testify I will want to put you 
under cross-examination. 

Mr. BranpEIs. —I would be delighted to be cross-examined by so 
intelligent a man as you. 

Mr. Proctor, — Do you want to go on now? 

Mr. Branpeis. —If I might be put on as a witness I would be de- 
lighted to be examined. I think I know something about the institu- 
tions at present. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We will save time if yon will proceed with the 
. question. 

The stenographer repeated the last question and answer. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIs.) ‘That is all the answer which you have to 
give, doctor, to the question which I put ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BranpEIs. — That satisfies me. That is all I have to ask you. 

Mr. Procror. — It is the first time you have been satisfied for a good 
while, Brother Brandeis. 

Mr. BranpEIs. — Yes, sir; I have been much satisfied with every- 
thing but your interruptions. 

Mr. Proctor. —Then I am glad to have interrupted you. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — The only trouble is that it was discourteous, and | 
don’t expect that from you. 

Mr. Proctor. — Thank you. 


REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. REEp.) Doctor Cogswell, at a former hearing you were 
asked this question by Mr. Brandeis: ‘* Well, who was the nurse that 
this woman said he had in his room?” And you answered. ‘I don’t 
think I am called upon to state that.” Mr. Brandeis then said, ‘‘ I think 
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you are.” You answered: ‘‘She isn’t there now. I couldn’t say.” 
He then asked you: ‘‘I think you should, as long as you have made a 
statement here letting that. part ‘of itout?” You answered: «I don't 
think the committee would ask for anything of that kind.” Mr. Curtis 
then said, ‘‘ What purpose will it serve?” Mr. Brandeis said: ‘It 
will serve this pupose —to show that this witness comes and makes 
statements that are not true, and whenever we begin following them up, 
you say, ‘Stop.’” Mr. Reed says: ‘‘ That is your opinion.” Mr. Bran- 
deis replied: ‘*It is my opinion, of course.” Mr. Reed then said, 
** You are entitled to it.” Mr. Curtis then said: ‘* He has given the 
name of the informant, and what purpose would the giving of ‘the name 
of woman serve except to gratify idle curiosity ? He has stated the name 
of his informant.” Mr. Brandeis then said: ‘And I propose to know 
in regard to this story he has stated.” Mr. Curtis said: ‘* All you have 
to’ do is to get Mrs. Whitney here.” Mr. Brandeis replied: ‘I 
shouldn’t trust Mrs. Whitney, from what has been testified to about her. 
I would like the witness to answer this question.” Mr. Curtis said: 
‘«T object to dragging this in. I think the name of the woman should 
not be stated here.” ‘The chairman then said: ‘The Chair rules that 
the question may be answered.” 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — And the answering of that question shows the un- 
truth of the witness’ statement and reflected upon his whole testimony. 

The Witness. — Not a bit of it. 

Mr. BrRanvbeis. — That is what it shows and you have got to follow 
him up, cost what it will, to show how untrue his testimony is. . 

Mr. REED. — Will you please conduct yourself as a gentleman, Mr. 
Brandeis ? 

Q. Then, doctor, in reply to that reply, to that command, or ruling of 
the Chair, you then stated the lady’s name. I want to ask you if I have 
called attention to the circumstances under which you mentioned the 
name of the lads about which so much has been said here by Mr. Riley 
and Mr. Brandeis at this hearing and the one immediately proceeding 
this, and if that is the only time that you have stated that name here to 
the best of your recollection ? 

Ax TG is: 

Q. You have been asked in regard to having prisoners from Deer 
Island at work on Long Island. Have you done anything as superin- 
tendent there in opposition to the opinion of the Corporation Counsel 
which was given to the Commissioners to the effect that it was proper 
to take prisoners from Deer Island to Long Island or any other farm 
owned by the city, so long as they were in char ge of officers of the Deer 
Island institution and were retired to that institution in charge of 
those officers? , Have you ever violated that opinion or gone contrary to 
it? 

A. No, sir; [ don’t think I have. 

Mr. Ritey. — You probably never read it, did you, doctor ? 

Mr. Reep.— I didn’t ask him that and he is not obliged to answer 
your questions now. Probably it was given so long ago that he didn’t 
have to read it. 

The Witness. — He asked me one question, Mr. Riley, and you asked 
me another. 

Q. (By Reep.) Is there anything further that you care to state to 
the committee, doctor, before you leave the stand ? 

AY No, sing pf don’t think there is. 

Q. Wasn't there something in regard to the medical staff at the 
hospital, the organization, that you wanted to make clear ? 

A. Well, it doesn’t seem to~ me necessary at this time. The 
committee perhaps understands the exact organization of the 
medical staff at Long Isiand. When we first “started there, or 
within a very few days, as soon as we could get str aightened 
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out, the organization consisted of myself as physician, Dr. Dever 
as first assistant, and Dr. Sullivan as second assistant. Dr. Dever as 
first assistant and Dr. Sullivan as second did the actual practising in 
the hospital, Dr. Dever having charge of the female ward, Dr. Sullivan 
of the male ward, and Dr. Dever having the immediate charge of all 
the details of the hospital on both sides. He was responsible for 
the records outside of the immediate male records of the hospital and 
he was also responsible for the drugs in the dispensary, the cooking 
of the food and serving of it in a proper manner, and to notify me 
of any trouble or mistakes or anything that occurred. In the summer- 
time, when it was possible to get an interne from among the young men 
just out of the Medical School, we had one. In the fall, the 15th 
of November, Dr. Dever resigned and Dr. Parker then assumed his 
duties and had as second assistant Dr. Leach. That went on until this 
fall, when we got a first assistant physician who was over both Dr. 
Leach and Dr. Parker. He was responsible then for what Dr. Dever 
and Dr. Parker had been originally responsible for, and it has always 
been our custom to have at least two assistant physicians. The first 
assistant was responsible to me for the immediate details of hospital 
management. The work was divided between the two from a medical 
standpoint last spring, and I, as I said in my statement, thought 
it would be best for me and perhaps for the hospital if I assumed 
a more immediate and active management and treatment, which 
I did. I occupied what would be the position of a visiting 
physician to one of the city hospitals, as far as the medical treatment 
of patients was concerned. The other duties were carried on then by 
the two assistants — one Dr. Ayer, who came as first assistant over Dr. 
Leach and Dr. Parker. When he came he was responsible for all of 
what we call the ‘‘ emergency treatment.” From questions that have been 
put here they have tried to convey the impression that I have prohib- 
ited the physicians down there from prescribing diet or medicines. 
That is not so.. The only thing which has been prohibited to them is 
the changing of any regular routine’ treatment or any regular routine 
diet of a patient in the hospital. They do all of the emergency pre- 
scribing; they do all of the prescribing for nights; they have the 
privilege of taking any case that may be in the hospital that may be 
of exceptional interest and treating it to suit themselves, both in med- 
icine and diet. This action prohibiting them from changing routine 
treatment was done because one of the doctors there insisted on 
changing treatment that I had given without any notification to myself 
— gave medicines and drugs to patients that I considered injurious, and 
so I puta stop to that. But in as far as we are able, the organization 
of the hospital has really been always since I have been there on the 
lines suggested by the Board of Visitors. I never took any exception 
to the proposition as to the organization of the hospital. ‘That is one 
of their propositions. I never approved of a regular visiting physician 
from the city, because I never thought it was necessary. As to 
the board of consulting physicians and surgeons, I certainly should not 
object to that. But the effect is practically the same now, because I 
have the privilege of calling any physician or surgeon that I may de- 
sire at any time in consultation. The Commissioners are perfectly willing 
to pay for him, which they would have to do if we had a board of con- 
sultants which amounted to anything. A board of consulting physicians 
and surgeons are of no practical benefit to a hospital unless 
they are men of experience and reputation, and men of that class I 
don’t think would be willing to give their time and advice gratuitously. 
If they were, so much the better. { shouldn’t object in any way to a 
board of consulting physicians and surgeons, and I never have. But 
as far as the organization of the hospital is concerned,, as I have said, 
it is carried out with one man directly responsible to me for certain 
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things and the other man responsible to him for certain things, and to me 
for well defined duties. 

Q. What was the fact, doctor, about that nurse whom they say was 
discharged from the City Hospital? Were you informed by Dr. Rowe 
that that nurse had been discharged before you employed him ? 

A. Of course I have no means of knowing. Perhaps Mr. Brandeis 
has been entirely hypothetical in this question and did not refer to any- 
body. Ifat anytime he puts in testimony and names any persons I think 
possibly we may be able to do a little something in regard to throwing 
light on the subject. 

Q. Then you don’t call to mind? 

A. Iwill say this much, that I never hired a nurse of any kind or 
description after Dr. Rowe told me that he or she had been discharged. 

Q. Since you have been at Long Island have you ever had a case 
there that called for the services of a physician or surgeon other than 
the physicians and surgeons whom you have had there, and been de- 
nied the right to employ such outside assistance ? 

A. I never have applied for any assistance in any way, shape, or 
manner, and I never considered that it was necessary, but I have always 
understood that at any time if I desired any one I had the privilege of 
calling on them. 

Q. I think that is all— unless you have something further to state. 

Q. (By the CHARMAN.) Dr. Cogswell, I understood you to say in 
regard to that nurse who was discharged, whom you hired, that you 
had no means of knowing. I understand that you mean by that that 
you had no means of knowing that he had been discharged or what he 
had been discharged for ? 

A. Oh, I said I never had hired a nurse after Dr. Rowe had told me 
that he or she had been discharged from the City Hospital. 

Q. Ithought I understood you to say you had no means of know- 
ing ? 

* Oh, no, no, sir. I could have telephoned right up. 

Mr. Reep. — He said, Mr. Chairman, that he had no means of know- 
ne what person Mr. Brandeis referred to. His question was hypothet- 
ical. 

The Witness. — I said his question was hypothetical and might have 
been purely hypothetical, without his having anybody in mind, that if 
he at any time should put in any evidence that such was the case and 
mention any names I thought we could do something towards disprov- 
ing anything of the kind ever having happened. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — We will give you the opportunity. 

The WiTNEss. — Well, I can do it. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) I understand you to say, doctor, that the pris- 
oners that were sent from Deer Island to work at Long Island were 
never kept on Long Island over night ? 

A. If you had asked me that question the first week I should have 
said, ‘‘ Never to my knowledge,” but night before last it was so foggy 
that the boat couldn’t run and we had to keep all the prisoners, the 
mechanics and everybody we had on the island, on Long Island. 

Q. Well, up to that time. 

A. Up to that time it had never been done, to my knowledge, 

Q. Well, now, leaving that one question out, since you have been 
superintendent when prisoners have been sent from Deer Island to Long 
Island for employment, over there to work, how many meals do you 
serve to them during the time they are on your island ? 

A. Just the dinner. 

Q. Now, how many inmates, paupers, can you seat in your male 
dining-room at one time ? 

A. About 250. 

Q. Now, has there been any time when the prisoners from Deer 
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Island were at work on Long Island that they have been in the same 
dining-room, eating their meals with the inmates ? 

A. When I first went there it was the custom, sometimes, if there 
was a second table of inmates, to have the prisoners eat on the other 
side of the dining-room. There was always a table, an empty table, 
separating them, and generally two empty tables; but after awhile it 
seemed tous that it wasn’t a good custom. We thought that we had 
better keep them separate as to that if we could, so that since then, 
since a year ago last summer, I don’t know of any time when the in- 
mates and prisoners have eaten together in the same dining-hall. 

Q. That is, for a year? 

A. About a year and a half. 

Q. When you went there you found the custom was to allow them 
to go in and sit in one part of the room if there was a second table ? 

Ayee OS, Sir. 

Q. Well, now, are the inmates at Long Island, any of them, em- 
ployed at work the same as the prisoners ? 

ALIN. Sir. 

(. They are separate ? 

A. Yes, sir. Well, sometimes a prisoner might come in contact 
with them. They might be driving a team, a prisoner might drive a 
team that the inmates were shoveling coal in. If we happened to be 
short of teamsters one out of four might be a prisoner, but they are not 
allowed to work on the same work together, no, sir. 

QQ. Nor to mingle in an indiscriminate way ? 

A. ‘No, sir; nor to mingle. 


RECROSS—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Doctor, do you go into the dining-room 
every day? Mr. Galvin said he.always went in every day the time the 
meals were served. Is that your practice, also ? 

Ae NO Bit; 4 

(2. How often do you go? 

A. Very frequently. 

Q. What do you mean by that — how often in a week ? 

A. Well, a good many times. I might say about half the time that 
| would be there when they were eating dinner. I might say that 
nearly every day when on the island I am either there when the dinner 
is served, while they are eating, or while it is in preparation. There is 
hardly a meal, a dinner, served that I don’t see it at some time. 

Q. Then how does your practice differ from that described by Mr. 
Galvin ? 

A. As I understand it Mr. Galvin said he was in the dining-room 
while they were eating. I may have misunderstood him. 

Q. Every day? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you are there only every other day ? 

A. I don’t think I am {there any oftener than that — not while they 
are eating; no, sir. I never considered it necessary. If I had I should 
have done so. The deputy — that is one of his duties, to run the meals 
in and be there and see that order is maintained and that everything is 
served satisfactorily. I have never considered that it was essential that 
both of us should be there at the same time. 

QQ. And when you go in there how long are you there ? 

A. Some times I am there two or three minutes, some times I am 
there all through the meal. 

Q. Pass through the room, do you? 

A. Sometimes I pass through and sometimes I stand at the door. 
Most generally I stand at the door. 
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Q. Which meal is it that you attend ? 

A. Dinner mostly. Suppers and breakfasts are always the same. 
There is no great necessity for looking after them. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLey.) Only one thing, doctor— where did the pris- 
oners sleep, those kept there the other night? 

A. In the dining-room. That is the only place we have. 

Q. That is, brought cots or beds into the dining-room ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Didn’t put them into the dormitories of the paupers ? 

A. No, sir; they were separated by a floor from the paupers. 


Francis A. Harris, M.D. — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Your name is Francis A. Harris? 
A. Itis. 
@. You are a practising physician in Boston ? 
A. Iam. 
Q. You are a graduate of Harvard College, doctor? 
Ano. aii. 
@. And of the Harvard Medical School ? 
A. Lam. 
Q. What year were you graduated from the Harvard Medical School ? 
pony ¢ 2. 
: Q@. And you have devoted your time to your profession since that 
late P 
A. I have. 
Q. You are medical examiner for the County of Suffolk, are you not? 
A. Iam one of them. 
(J. And you have held that office how long? 
A. Since its creation. 
(. What year was that? 
1: nad & 
(2. Was that the time of the abolition of the office of Coroner? 
A. It was. 
Q. Then from the beginning you have held this office of medical 


examiner ? 

Rae ¥ as. 

Q. What opportunities have you had, doctor, for observation of hos- 
pitals in this country and others ? 

A. Iwasa pupil at the Massachusetts General Hospital — externe, 
as it is called now — for six months, and for nearly a year as an interne ; 
and I was house officer at the Massachusetts Hospital. I spent a year in 
Vienna, and I was there daily, with the exception of Sundays, in the 
great general hospital of the city of Vienna. I have seen other and 
similar hospitals here and in other cities. 

Q. Have you ever visited the hospital at Long Island, Home for 
Paupers ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Do you remember when you made your first visit to the hospital ? 

A. Oh, no—the present hospital ? 

f) wed G8. 

A. It was a very long time ago. It was, I think, in March after this 
investigaion began. 

Q. That would be last March ? 

A. Yes— that is the present new hospital I am speaking of. I was 
through the hospital while it was in process of construction, but I should 
presume that you refer to the fact of a visit after it was in operation. 

@. You understand me right, doctor ? 

A. Yes. You must understand that I have had occasion to go to all 
the islands in the past eighteen years at different times in an official 
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capacity, but my answer pertains to this simple question of this new 
hospital. 

Q. You were on the island during the erection of the building, I 
understand you now ? 

Aso. 

Q. And since the completion of the building and its opening as a 
hospital you have been there ? 

A. Yes; I have been there twice. 

(2. You say that you first visited the hospital in March ? 

2 Weil ef 

Q. Now, did you make a tour through the wards in that time ? 

A. I did. 

Q. And did you observe the character of the diseases which were 
being treated there ? 

Bo) acid. 

Q. And what do you say as to their character? What was the 
general character of the diseases P 

A. Oh, they were all chronic cases, with a single exception, and 
that wasn’t an inmate. ‘They were largely of a specific character, out- 
side of maternity wards, where the cases of childbirth were, and people 
of very advanced life suffering from no acute troubles. The only acute 
case I saw there was a case of pneumonia in one of the officers of the 
institution. 

Q. That was the deputy, was it not ? 

A. I don’t remember the man’s name. He was very ill at the time. 
It was an acute case and he was in a room by himself. 

Q. There was a ward devoted almost entirely to specific diseases in 
the women’s side, was there not? 

Bay es. 

QQ. And across the corridor from that ward was the maternity ward ? 

A. Well, the maternity ward was farther up this way. I should say 
that that being the ward where the large number of female specific 
cases was the maternity ward would not correspond to that, according 
to my recollection. 

Q. What was the appearance ofthe hospital as to cleanliness ? 

A. It was very clean, very neat. 

Q. Did you make any examination of the beds, the beds and bedding ? 

A. Idid. I examined the mattresses —the woven-wire mattresses 
and the sheets and pillowcases, etc.. They were all neat and clean. 
‘They were in a very much better condition than they are in the general 
hospital in Vienna. 

Q. Were you shown any of the plumbing arrangements, such as 
bath-tubs, water-closets, ete. ? 

A. Iwas. 

Q. And do you remember how they were located ? 

A. No, I can’t give the geography now, it is so long ago. They 
were easy of access and they apparently were very privately appointed. 

Q. You don’t remember of seeing any of the bath tubs in the open 
wards, do you? 


ASIN O. 
QQ. They were in separate rooms, were they not ? 
A: Yes. 


QQ. And did you go into the sun-room? 

A. Yes, sir; a place out on the southerly side of the hospital looking 
out towards Rainsford Island, I think it is—a large room with a great 
number of windows where a great many sat during the day, I was told. 

Q. Did you see any of the food that was served to the patients? 

A. I didn’t see any of the food that was served in the hospital. The 
food that I saw was the food that was cooked in the institution building, 
so-called, — unless it came from the same place. 
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Q. Then you visited the institution building at that time? 

A. Yes, sir; and that is where I saw what food I did see. Oh, I did 
see some coffee and tea and other things in the hospital, but food 
proper I only saw in the%institution building. 

Q. Did you visit the hospital kitchen the first time you were there ? 

A. Idon’t remember that I did. 

Q. Did you the second time? 

A. Ithink I did. Iam uncertain about that. My memory is chiefly 
on the institution kitchen. 

Q. Well, then, you visited the institution kitchen at the first visit? 

Aes Y OS. 

Q. And do you remember what time of day it was? 

A. What kind of a day ? 

Q. What time of day ? 

A. Qh, it was in the fairly early morning about ten o’clock in the 
morning. It was a very stormy, snowy Monday morning in March, and 
it was very early in the morning. I went over on the harbor steamer, 
the ‘‘ Bradlee” [ think it is, on her first trip down. Idrove from my 
house to Deer Island and went over on what I supposed to be the first 
boat, although I don’t know. 

Q: Well, “what is your judgment as to the quality of the food, from 
what you saw there, as given to the inmates ? 

A. Well, it is very good nourishing, wholesome food. I have 
tasted of the bread and'of the fish. I saw the meat. I didn’t taste of 
the soup because it wasn’t ready. It was in process of cooking. It 
seemed savory. At all events, it is much better food than is furnished 
to passengers on the ocean steamers coming over in the steerage, and 
very much better than is furnised to the crew — better food than a very 
large number of the poorer class have when they are dependent npon 
their own exertions to procure it. 

Q. Did you go through the institution building at all? 

A. I did. 

Q. Now, what was the condition of the dining-room as to clean- 
liness ? 

A. It was thoroughly clean. 

Q. And how was it throughout the institution at that time in the 
morning ? 

A. Well, I understood that was cleaning day and there was more 
or less disorder, the chairs being put upon the beds and the imployees 
to the inmates themselves were engaged in washing the floors and 
mopping them and putting them in order for whatever length of time 
they take there between the washings. The dining-room ‘was not in 
process of being washed and it was clean. The cloth was clean, the 
oil-cloth — and nothing objectionable. In the other wards they_were i in 
a process of being cleaned. 

Q. Well, what was the condition of the wards upstairs — the in- 
firmary and nursery wards? Did you notice them particularly ? 

A. Nothing special about them. 

Q. Well, was the air bad up there ? 

A. No, the air was fresh, and as a matter of fact, while I was there one 
of the three lar ge ventilators in the room had to be closed a little more 


*than it was on account of the strong draught that came though it. 


Q. Then you noticed some ventilators there ? 

A. Oh, of course. There are three large ventilators in the place — 
in the roof, the ceiling. 

Q. There are three wards up there — two infirmary wards and one 
nursery ward. Do you remember seeing ventilators in all three of 
those wards ? 

A. JI remember the one where the children were with the mothers, 
and then there was another ward —I don’t remember for what it was 
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used — where there were two ventilators, and I don’t remember any 
others. 

Q. But you do remember distinctly in regard to the ventilators in 
the nursery ward ? 

Asay eS. 

Q. Andon that windy March morning it was necessary that one of 
those ventilators be closed while you were there. 

A. Well, it had to be—not wholly closed, but more closed than it 
was when I came into the room, because the wind was so that some 
flakes of snow came down there, and I noticed, in order to avoid that, 
the ventilator was closed something further than it was when I first 
went into the ward. 

Q. How much notice did you give the officials of that institution that 
you were coming that morning ? 

A, I didn’t give them any notice. I was requested by'Dr. Cogswell 
to come and look over the institution, and I was to come at the earliest 
convenience, and I thought if I was going to look into it at any time 
under any conditions that perhaps a stormy March Monday morning 
would be as good a time to get the inside facts as any other. 

(. And you went from your home across to Deer Island? 

A. Yes—I must correct myself. I started to go from my home to 
drive to Deer Island, but on account of the storm I went to Boston and 
took the boat from Boston down. I recollect now that I changed my 
ylans. 

Q. Did you make any examination of the instruments — surgical 
instruments ? 

A eB. 

Q. Well, how was the hospital equipped in that respect ? 

Aner Uh; all the surgery there is emergency surgery, and they have 
vot all the instruments there to do everything except staphylorrhaphy, 
I should say, and I think the hospital could get along with about half 
the instruments they have got now. ‘They have got a great many more 
instruments there than are required for any likely surgical procedure 
that is necessary. 

Q. You have referred to an operation — will you. tell the committee 
what is is P 

A. Oh, that is an operation for cleft palate, where you want a certain 
peculiar kind of gangs to hold the mouth open, where they strip up the 
hard palate and sew it together. I didn’t suppose they required that 
down at Long Island. 

Q. Well, where the instruments kept at the first time you were there 
—— do you remember — in drawers ? 

A. In drawers, in a glass closet. 

Q. Well, you nave been there since that time again ? 

Yee ay 

(Y. And are they kept in a glass case now ? 

Yes, sir; a new glass case, beautiful, lovely, all laid out in rows. 

Q. You visited the pharmacy, I presume ? 

is eal . 

ei And how was the stock of medicines ? 

Well, of course I can’t tell about the contents, but they had plenty 
of rome and labels indicating that they had all the dr ugs ordinarily 
required. I should think there were perhaps 100 or 200 varieties, the 
average human being not needing at. more five to ten. 

Q. ‘Then so far as you observed what is your judgment as to their 
equipment in that respect ? 

A. Yes, I think they had drugs enough 

ew ell, do the diseases which they have to treat there requires 
constant nursing ? 

A. No, nothing more than any chronic case. Of course there might 
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be an acute case — might be several. Jam only speaking of the time 
I was there that there were none, but of course an acute case requires 
very careful watching and pretty constant nursing. But as a rule the 
class of cases there don’t require any considerable amount of nursing in 
the sense in which we ordinarily use it —trained nursing. They require 
looking after and being properly bathed and properly fed and things of 
that sort, and such drugs as are administered at the proper time and in 
accordance with the orders of the physician. But it doesn’t require 
that amount of nursing that you would expect in a hospital like the 
City Hospital or the Massachusetts Hospital, where there are a great 
many surgical and acute cases. 

Q. Can you give the committee any idea about now many patients 
were confined to their beds when you were there, or don’t you recol- 
lect ? 

A. I had memoranda of those things and I have got them at my 
office, but I haven’t them with me, and it is only a random statement. 
I think in a ward which had some thirty beds there were only two con- 
fined to the bed. I think it varied. In some wards, I think there were 
as many as eleven in bed, but in most cases the patients were sitting up 
beside the bed or in the sun-room at the first visit, and on the second 
visit it was about the same, only I noticed that some of the people who 
were in bed on my first visit, one case especiaily, was up on my second 
visit. It was a very interesting case and that is the reason I remem- 
ber it. 

Q. Which ward was that in, doctor? 

A. That was in the female ward, and this was a special case of 
specific disease that was very marked — what physicians would call a 
splendid case, and it had done splendidly between the time of my two 
visits. So I remembered the case particularly on that account. 

Q. Then you would say that the treatment of that case, judging by 
the result, had been proper, would you not? 

A. Oh, eminentlyso. It wasacase of specificrupia, where the whole 
face was a mass of coarse and disagreeable disfiguration, and it had 
come out, with the exception of a little color change which would pass 
away, had come away as smooth and nice as could be— an excellent 
result. 

Q. Did you form any judgment as to whether the patients were 
properly nursed in that hospital ? 

A. Seemed to be no indication that they were not. 

Q. Did you make any examination of the records that were kept 
in the hospital ? 

Aik O83 

Q. Well, what do you say about them? 

A. Well, I think they might be kept more full. 

Q. You think they might be kept more full ? 

Aw OS. 

Q. Any other criticisms P 

A. No, I don’t remember anything else. 

Q. Did you make any inquiries or were you informed as to the medi- 
cal staff and the medical organization of the hospital ? 

A. I understood the superintendent and two house physicians. 

Q. Well, in your judgment was that a proper medical staff for that 
hospital P 

A. As far as numbers were concerned. That number of physicians 
ought to be able to take care of that number of patients who were af- 
flicted only with that class of diseases. It wouldn’t answer for a lot of 
acute cases or where there was a great deal of multiple surgery. 

Q. Doyou have any recollection as to when what they call the ‘ clini- 
cal history,” I believe, was begun —the date at which it was begun, in 
your examination of the records? Was your attention called to that? 
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A. I think it was, but I cannot answer. I have not refreshed my 
memory at all since that time and I cannot answer the question. 

Q. Wasn’t it the 15th of June, 1893? 

A. I can’t answer. 

(. From your observation at those two visits to which you have re- 
ferred should you say that at the second visit any changes had been 
made in the management of the hospital ? 

A. Well, between the first visit and my second visit ? 

().. JY G8, Bir. . 

A. Any changes in the management? 

(J. In the management or as to to the care of patients or as to the 
equipment of the hospital? Did you notice any change ? 

A. Well, I can only say I was informed that some additional instru- 
ments had been bought, but as far as any observation of patients or con- 
ditions in the hospital I saw no difference between the two times. 

QQ. And what was the date of your second visit, if you remember ? 

A. It was early in April, I cannot remember the day. 

(Q. And you haven’t been there since ? 

ae Ns : 

Q. Do you regard the presence of an ether cone as absolutely neces- 
sary in a hospital of that kind? 

A. Well, I have administered ether at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital for a year at atime constantly, and I have etherized a good 
many patients, and I must confess that I don’t know what an ether cone 
is. If you mean a sponge in the form of a cone, of course I know that, 
but if there is some special instrument called an ‘‘ ether cone” I don’t 
know it. 

Q. Well, I believe, doctor, that they have been criticised for not 
having an ether cone. Some doctor has said he ought to have one and 
can’t get it? 

A. Well, I can’t say —it may be a very valuable thing, but we have 
always managed at the Massachusetts Hospital without one. 

(Alderman LEE in the chair.) 

Q. Well, are surgical sponges necessary down there ? 

A. If you are going to do any surgery you have got to have things 
to sponge with — needn’t necessarily be a sponge in the ordinary accept- 
ance of the term, like a bath sponge, but you have to have things made 
of cotton generally, improvised at the time, so that they can be thrown 
away. Ip an up-to-date practice of surgery, when things are full of 
bacteria, they would object very much to using the same sponge, like a 
sea sponge, over and over again; but it is necessary to have something 
to sponge with in the ordinary practice of sponging. 

Q. Well, how would wads of absorbent cotton do ? 

A. I think that is what is generally used. 

(. Now, will you tell us what a bristle probang is ? 

A. Bristle probang — that is a thing that is called a ‘* money catcher.” 
A probang is a long elastic affair with a bulbous end, and between the 
bulbous end and a little way up the shaft are arranged a series of 
bristles which, by pressing or turning at the top spread out into a ring 
shape or close up on a line parallel with the probang itself. It is gen- 
erally used for children or for people that have fishbones in their throat 
or children who put pieces of money down. They slip this probang by 
and turn it and it becomes like a wad and is drawn up and draws the 
foreign substance with it — used to take stuff out of the esophagus. 

Q. Not out of the trachea? , 

A. No, it would kill anybody to put it in the trachea. I thought you 
were asking the question seriously, Mr. Reed. 

Q. I was asking it in all seriousness, doctor. 

Mr. Ritey. — You asked it in a laughing manner. 

Mr. REED. —I will tell you what I was laughing at. The chairman 
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of the committee suggested that if a bristle probang was used in that 
way it might make a duty for the medical examiner. That is what 
caused me to smile. 

Q. Now, I will quote from the testimony in order that you may see 
upon what I base the question. One of the witnesses who has testified 
here, a physician, in referring to a case in the hospital at Long Island 
which culminated fatally said that if he had had a bristle probang the 
case might have resulted differently, or words to that effect. When 
questioned he was asked: ‘‘ Well, what would you have done with a 
probang if you had it there?” His answer was: “ Perhaps there was 
another piece down there, farther down, and I could have put the pro- 
bang down beside the meat and pulled it up, and would have cleaned 
out the trachea. 

**Q. What would you have done with this piece of meat that you did 
get out, with the probang, if you had had it — anything ? 

“A. No, if I could have got hold of it with my fingers, as I did, or 
the forceps, I wouldn’t have used the probang; but I say itis a doubt 
in my mind but what there was another piece farther down, and even if 
we had the probang at the time I was called I may have saved his life ; 
I may have or we may have.” A man, according to that physi- 
cian’s testimony, had a piece of meat in his trachea and died of asphyx- 
iation, and when asked how long that obstruction was there he said, 
s Perhaps four or five minutes.” Now, would that be a sudden death 
by asphyxiation — four or five minutes ! 2 

A. Well, of course it all depends on the degree and the cause. A 
person may be three or four minutes or five minutes in being asphyx- 
iated by drowning. He may be all night getting asphyxiated with foul 
air; but in the case of the insertion of a foreign body, like a piece of 
meat, which as a rule does not go into the wind-pipe but goes down and 
sticks in the back part of the throat, which prevents the entrance of air 
just the same, although the death is said to be by asphyxiation, and is 
from asphyxiation in some sense, because the air does not get in— 
really the man dies of apoplexy, and the death takes place right off, 
within thirty seconds. I have had two or three cases come under my 
official observation, one on Market street a few years ago, where a man 
ravenously hungry sat down at the table and bolted his food, and after 
taking one large mouthful of meat suddenly rose and fell on the floor 
dead. The post-morten showed all the signs of asphyxia, and Lremoved 
from the back part of the throat — not from the trachea, but from the 
upper part of his esophagus — a piece of meat as large as that. Now, 
the only good of a probang such as this bristle pr obang i is,.as I say, for 
little things i in the esophagus, to pull them up, or the probang may be 
used to push things down into the stomach, where they can take care of 
themselves. In regard to the wind-pipe, it is only small things that can 
get in there on account of the narrow neck in the glottis —a very nar- 
row affair. In that case you cannot do anything with a probang at all. 
The largest thing I ever saw get down’ there was a small stick of 
asparagus. I have found in a man’s lun gs peas, beans, and asparagus, 
but I never found anything any larger. 

Q. Well, after your two examinations of the hospital, what was the 
impression left in your mind as to the suitability of the building for the 
purposes, as to the medical treatment which the patients received, and 
as to the care, and attendance, and the food ? 

A. As I say, I can only speak of the food as I saw it in the institu- 
tion building, but it struck me, as far as the hospital itself was con- 
cerned, that the building was admirably appointed for the care of the 
sick that were admitted to it under those conditions, and of course I had 
to take the statement as to the number of nurses. There was one 
nurse to each female ward, and one male nurse to each male ward. 
That seemed to be sufficient for the purposes of the cases that were 
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then there; and there was an ample supply of instruments and appar- 
ently of drugs. Patients exhibited no lack of care. 

Q. You have some acquaintance with the present superintendent, 
have you not? 

As <1 68. 

Q. You know him as a physician ? 

A. Yes, [have known him a good while, since he was port physician. 

Q. And you know something of his ability and standing as a 
physician ? 

Q. Well, of course, I never have. seen any of his practical work 
except his work as superintendent and as quarantine officer, but his 
reputation is quite as good as any man’s. 


JROSS-EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Doctor, when you went into the institution 
kitchen that day in March, did they show you that sink that was some- 
times used as a spittoon and sometimes for mixing the bread-pudding? 

A. They showed me a sink in regard to which that allegation was 
said to be made. 

Q. They hadn’t at that time put in the new mixing trough for the 
bread-pudding ? 

A. At neither of my visits had there been any change in the con- 
dition of things. 

Q. Then your visits were very near to one another? 

. A. Yes, I think one in the early part of March and the other in the 
middle or latter part of April. Itcan be fixed by the date of Dr. 
McCollom’s visits, because I was there with him, and | don’t know 
what the date was. 

Q. Well, they were both after this investigation began ? 

Bre Yes, 

Q. You hadn’t been at the hospital at all the time that the visitors 
described ? 

A. I had been there at the time Mr. Galvin was superintendent 
there, too. ‘ 

Q. Mr. who? 

A. When Mr, Galvin was superintendent I have been there. 

(. But that was before that new hospital was opened ? 

Ai! Yes,sir: 

(. I say you have never been in this new hospital which the visitors 
described in the report of February 16, 1894? 

A. Well, that I don’t know, because I haven’t seen that report. 

Q. Haven’t seen the report ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You are acquainted with Dr. Charles T. Putnam, chairman of the 
Board of Visitors ? , 

A. I know him by sight. 

Q. You know his reputation as a physician ? 

A. Lhave simply heard him always well spoken of as a children’s 
physician ? 

Q. You don’t know him persoally? 

A. Lonly just know him by sight. I haven’t any other acquaintance 
with him. His brother was a classmate of mine at college, but Dr. 
Charles Putnam I don’t know personally. 

Q. And you came down to this hospital at the request of Dr. Cogs- 
well ? 

A. I did. 

(. Made to you some days before you came down ? 

A. Yes, some days or some weeks. 

Q. And you don’t know what changes were made or how much the 
hospital was prepared for your visit ? 
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ae ONO, 

Q. If it was so prepared ? 

A. No. 

Q. You spoke of the cases there being chronic. What do you mean 


strictly by a chronic case ? © 

A. Well, a person in consumption is a chronic case. 

(J. That is chronic and incurable both. 

A. Well, I don’t know exactly what is incurable in that respect, 
because consumption gets well. I have autopsied a good many people 
who have recovered fr om it, who have got well, and who have then 
been killed by railway accidents. I don’t know how many doctors cure, 
bunt cases do get well. 

Q. Then there are chronic cases that do get well ? 

A. Yes, sir. The syphilitic cases there do remarkably — they get 
well. 

Q. Then they are not in any sense hopeless cases — the cases that 
are down there ? 

A. Oh, you mean as a whole ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Of course I cannot characterize all the patients in one class. 
There are people there that are dying of that which is classified as a dis- 
ease and isn’t a disease — that is, old age. Well, they can’t cure that. 
And there are other cases there of syphilis and other things that get 
well, at all events either in or out of the institution. 

Q. Well, you were present at the hearing yesterday when Mr. ‘Tudor 
testified, were you? 

A. No, sir, I was not. 

Q. You didn’t hear his testimony, then. You heard none of his tes- 
timony in regard to the absence of ventilation down in the building ? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Reep. — Absence of system, wasn’t it, Mr. Brandeis? 


Mr. BRANDEIS. — No; he said there was no ventilation there at ‘all, 
didn’t he ? 
Mr. REED. — What he called ventilation — proper ventilation. 


Mr. BRANDEIS. — And he said this room was not a fit place for the 
mothers and children. 

Mr. REED. — I don’t remember his saying that. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Don’t -you ? 

Mr. Reep. — He may have said it, but I don’t remember it. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — We can recall that, if you like. 

Q. Doctor, in making your statement about the ventilation did you 
mean to have the committee understand that you considered the venti- 
lation good in the maternity ward of the hospital ? 

A. In the new hospital — in the place where the women are confined 
— it seems to me that the method of ventilation of that room could be 
very much improved. 

Q. In what respect ? 

A. At present they have only the transom into the hall, or the venti- 
lation by opening the windows. Now, I think a better and more suita- 
ble system of ventilation could be adopted for that particular room, and 
I presume by a very simple device, such as you may have here for ven- 
tilating this room possibly. I am not an expert on that matter and | 
don’t know. But I do not mean to be understood as conveying the idea 
of referring to the room where the mothers and children are in the in- 
stitution. 


REDIRECT—EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Reep.) The room I had reference to, doctor, was in 
the institution building. 
A. Yes, and I think Mr. Brandeis did not understand that, and | 
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wanted to be quite clear that I was not contradicting or going against 
Mr. Tudor, in that matter. 

Q. Iwas questioning you in regard to that nursery ward in the 
institution building. 

A. Yes. 

Q. And I did not misunderstand you as referring to that other ward, 
did I? ‘ 

A. Oh,no,no. I meant to say that. But I thought Mr. Brandeis 
thought that I meant that the maternity ward in the new hospital was 
splendidly ventilated when Mr. Tudor. had said it wasn’t, and | wanted 
to make that clear. 

Mr. Branpers. — Mr. Tudor gave his testimony in regard to the ab- 
sence of any system of ventilation in the institution building, and I 
wanted to turn to his testimony, but the stenographer who took it yes- 
terday is not here. 

Q. (By Mr. REep.) Idid not ask you, doctor, as to the system of 
ventilation throughout the institution building. I understood Mr. Tudor 
to testify that there was no comprehensive system — in fact, no system 
for the entire building, the main building in the institution, but that he 
had devised a plan which he had submitted to the City Architect which 
had been approved by the City Architect, which awaited the funds or its 
execution. But I wished to call your attention to the wards in the upper 
part of the building, and to ask if you observed the ventilators through 
the ceiling? 

A. That matter I have already testified to. i think the ventilation 
throughout the building could be very much improved, of course, by 
modern methods ; but at the same time there was very strong ventilation 
in those upper rooms at the time I was there. | 


RECROSS—EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) If, Doctor Harris, we should be correct in 
our recollection that Mr. Tudor testified specifically that. those upper 
rooms were without any proper system of ventilation and that it was an 
unfit place for women and children, wouldn’t that affect somewhat your 
opinion on that score ? 

A. Oh, not at all. Because a man who is a very fine expert in- 
sists on a very fine machine, and perhaps an ordinary common man 
cannot get that, but I think there was a mighty sight better ventilation 
in the upper rooms than in the average building in this city. 

Q. Well, wouldn’t you, perhaps, find this difference, doctor, in your 
testimony and Mr. Tudor’s —that Mr. Tudor was there off and on for 
the purpose of examining the building with this very purpose of provid- 
ing a system of ventilation, and that he saw it at all times, whereas you 
were there at a time when you were expected and when the place was 
ventilated for your benefit? 

A, I really don’t think I was expected, Mr. Brandeis, and I think 
when there is breeze enough in a room to fly a kite, there is quite ven- 
tilation enough for mothers and children. 

Q. His testimony was that you couldn’t open the windows because 
these people couldn’t stand the open windows, that that was the very 
thing they couldn’t stand ? 

A. But this wasn’t a question of open windows. I was much mis- 
understood if you took it that way. I said there were three large ven- 
tilators, which I think possibly two of three people lashed together 
could drop through, coming from the roof down into this place. 

Q. Wasn't his testimony that they have got to have a supply of air 
in order to get along well, and that there is no method of supplying air 
at all, no comprehensive system, and that is the reason why he has been 
employed by the City Architect to provide a method of ventilating the 
whole building, one part as well as another ? 
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A. Oh, I have no doubt the system of ventilating the whole building 
could be very much improved, but in regard to these two rooms, I am 
very sure, from what I saw that day, that if they didn’t close those ven- 
tilators the children could go coasting that forenoon. It was a snowy 
da 
dy. Well, that is hardly a method of ventilation that you would 
recommend at Long Island? 

A. It shows that the air gets into it. 

Q. So it would if they didn’t have any roof — there would be plenty 
of air and tolerable ventilation. 

A. Certainly, but these are simply holes in the roof and do not in- 
terfere with the room being warm. 


REDIRECT-EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Reep.) I did not mean to ask your opinion as an 
expert on ventilation, doctor. I was merely inquiring as to the presence 
of those holes in the ceiling? 

A. Yes, they are what are commonly called ‘‘ ventilators,” whether 
they are or not. 

(. Is there any doubt in your mind that those holes in the ceiling 
were there ? 

A. Ithink you are jollying me. Of course they are there. Why, 
nobody could have been in that institution two days and not have seen 
those three big holes up there. 

Cie An officer who has served in the institution many months testified 
that those ventilators were not there, and I simply wished to ascertain 
the fact, to get your opinion as to whether the ventilation was proper or 
was a scientific system of ventilation. You have assured me that you 
saw those ventilators there? 

A. Qh, yes 

Q. That is the testimony I was after. | 

A. Of course we all know that Mr. Bunyan wrote about the man so 
engaged in terrestrial pursuits that he didn’t see the crown of glory 
overhead. 


RECROSS—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Whether the air would come in or not 
would depend on whether they were open ? 

Ay Precisely. 

et It might be that they were open for your benefit or anybody’s 

else? 

A. Idon’t know. They were closed for the benefit of the inmates. 
That I do know. 

Q. (By the CHartr.) Youhadn’t been served with abanquet, doctor, 
before you saw those openings ? 

A. No banquet— and besides there were three holes. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Reed said that Dr. Hibbard, a witness whom he expected, was 
not present. 


(Adjourned at 9.45 P.M., to Tuesday, December 18, at 4 o’clock P.M.) 
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FIFTY-SECOND HEARING. 


TuESDAY, December 18, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman HALLsTRAM 
presiding. 
FREDERIC Tupor. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. ReEep.) Mr. Tudor, you were foreman of the Grand 
Jury, were you not, that visited Long Island ? 

A. Yes; some time last summer, | think. 

Q. Since that time, I understand that you have written to all the 
members of that jury in regard to the institution at Long Island and 
have received replies. Is that correct? 

AjimYes: 

The CHAIRMAN. — Was this communication an official communication 
from him, from the foreman of the Grand Jury to the Grand Jury ? 

Mr. REED. — I was trying to find the communication, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Branpeis. — Do you propose to offer any communication, Mr. 
Reed ? 

Mr. REED. —I have not proposed anything of the kind yet, sir. 

Q. Is that a copy of the letter which you wrote to the different 
eerenen who served upon the Grand Jury ? 

Asa itis. 

Mr. REED. — Now, I propose to ask Mr. Tudor to read the letter 
which he wrote. 

Mr. BranvDeEts. —I object. Mr. Tudor, you may wait. 

The CHAIRMAN. — State your objections. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I understand that Mr. Tudor has been having some 
communication with the Grand Jurors. It would be very proper for 
him to have that communication, but it certainly cannot be proper to 
introduce such communication to the Grand Jurors before us here in 
evidence. The Grand Jurors are able to testify on this, and we should 
be glad to have them here and to cross-examine them; but it certainly 
cannot be proper for Mr. Tudor to write to different people whom he 
thinks know, whom he has good reason to believe know, something 
about this institution, and ask for their opinions, and then introduce 
communications of that kind here. It really is not proper evidence at 
all. I think the chairman’s question, whether this is an official com- 
munication, was a very pertinent question and ought to have been 
answered. 

Mr. Reep. — What is that ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I say it seemed to me that the chairman’s question, 
whether this is an official communication, was a very pertinent question 
and ought to have been answered by counsel. 

Mr. REED. — Well, it will be if you don’t object too much, Brother 
Brandeis. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I object to the introduction of any such evidence as 
it is proposed to introduce by putting in these communications. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, Mr. Chairman, a letter was put in from Mr. 
Blackstone, the superintendent of the State Almshouse, to James R. 
Cutter. It was offered in evidence and put into this case, and that hay- 
ing been held by the committee to be competent I am unable to see why 
these letters are not as competent. If this committee is looking for 
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light, and if my Brother Brandeis is looking for light, as he professedly 
_is, here is the light, and let us have it. 

Mr. Branpers. — No; I don’t think it is light at all. I know nothing 
about the letter from Mr. Blackstone to Mr. Cutter. I have not heard 
of that and don’t know what you refer to. 

Mr. Reep. — The committee know all about it. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I understand that the committee have many peculiar 
advantages over me in this respect, and may know all about it, but I 
have never heard of it, and I certainly don’t know to what you refer. 
But I cannot conceive how any Grand Jury communications made by the 
witness to several other people can be evidence here. I suppose the 
witnesses can be introduced. 

Mr. Reev. — Well, Brother Brandeis should not begin at this late 
day, Mr. Chairman, to lay down any rule of procedure for this com- 
mittee. We appear here for the defence. ‘The prosecution, as it has 
been called here, has endeavored to make out a case. They have 
followed certain lines laid down by the committee. We are not under- 
taking to deviate from those lines at all. We claim the right to put in 
our defence as the other side of the case was put in, and the letters 
to which attention is called now are certainly as competent as the letters 
which were put in by the other side. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — What letters do you refer to that I put in, Mr. 
Reed ? 

Mr. Reep. — I did not refer to you at all, Mr. Brandeis. 

The CHarrMAN. — The Chair would like to ask Mr. Reed what he 
proposes to show ? : 

Mr. Reep. —I propose to show that the letters have been written by 
Mr. Tudor, who was foreman of the jury, and that certain letters were 
received by him in reply to those letters. 

The CHarrMANn. — When were those letters written and the answers 
received ? 

Mr. Rerp. — The letters will show for themselves. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Cannot you state it ? 

Mr. Reep. —I cannot without going farther. 

Mr. Branpets.— The question for the committee to decide is whether 
or not the witnesses themselves could not be produced. 

Mr. Reep. — That same question has been raised before in reference 
to other letters. There wasn’t any question raised whether Father 
McAvoy could be produced before the committee. 

Mr. BranveEis. — That letter was offered for a very different pur- 

ose. .. 
i Mr. Reep. —I have simply asked Mr. Tudor to read the letter which 
he has written to the various members of the Grand Jury and objection 
is made to it. don’t understand why. 

Mr. BranveEts. — You do understand why perfectly. 

Mr. REeEpD. — Oh, no, I don’t under the procedure we are following 
here. I don’t care to know from you, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — You don’t care to know? 

Mr. Reep. — Not from you, sir. 

Mr. BrRANbDEIs.— Then I won’t tell you. But I think the chairman 
and the gentlemen of the Board know perfectly well why no such pro- 
cedure should be permitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It seems to the Chair as though the committee is 
here forthe purpose of getting all the facts that it can, and that the wit- 
ness is here to tell the facts he knows and not what some one else 
knows. He could not give difference of opinions of other parties, but 
substantially the knowledge that he himself has. 

Mr. REED. —I had supposed, Mr. Chairman, that we would be granted 
the same opportunities that have been granted the other side. Certainly 
a letter from the superintendent of some other institution in regard to a 
man who has been an inmate of that institution could not be any more 
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competent than the letter which I now offer here in regard to the 
institution at Long Island. The writer of that letter could have been 
produced here equally well with the writers of these letters. 

Mr. BraNpDEIS. — You could produce a communication from a public 
officer. 

_ Mr. Procror.— Ah, but a member of the Grand Jury isa public 
officer. 

Mr. Branpvets. — I think not. 

Mr. Proctor. — I think so. 

Mr. BRANbDEIS. —I think not under any possible construction of the 
terms of the law. This other letter, being an official letter, was different. 

Mr. Proctor. — It was not official. | 

Mr. Branpeis. — What was the nature of the letter ? 

Mr. Procror. — A personal letter written to a man who has been an 
inmate of the Westboro’ Almshouse or State Farm. 

Mr. REED. —I1 might say, Mr. Chairman, that when Mr. Tudor was 
on the stand before | had it in mind to offer these letters, but I thought, 
as the chairman now thinks, that perhaps it would be the best evidence 
to get the writers of the letters here. So I delayed bringing this before 
the committee until this time. But, being unable to bring those men 
here, I simply ask now the same rights that were granted not perhaps 
to Brother Brandeis but to Brother Riley, who certainly represented 
semebody here, although as far as we have been able to ascertain we 
eannot tell whom. Being unable, as I say, to get the writers here | now 
want to give the committee the benefit of the visit of the Grand Jury. 

Ald. ForrLer. — Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the committee is 
entitled to listen to the contents of thisletter. On page 2152, I think, of 
the thirty-sixth hearing, a letter was read before this committee, not- 
withstanding the counsel for the defence objected all the way through. 
In spite of that objection the letter, as I see here now by the testimony, 
by the minutes of the testimony, was read piecemeal, and finally the letter 
is printed here in full. I think this is a case exactly like that one, and 
I move that this letter be read. 

Mr. Branpeis. — As faras the letter Mr. Proctor has referred to is 
concerned — 

Ald. FottTLer. — You will find it on the next page, I think, in full, 
but it was read piece by piece with objections all the way through. 

Mr. BraNnpDEIs. — (After examining letter referred to.) Why, isn’t 
that a letter written in the course of official duty? It seems to have 
been in answer to certain inquiries in regard to certain property that 
Mr. Cutter asks for. 

Ald, ForrLer. — Well, read the letter in full, on the next page. 

Mr. Branpets. — Yes, that is what I am reading, but it appears to 
be in answer to an inquiry for certain property which Mr. Cutter had at 
the institution. I don’t know anything about the facts, as that relates 
to a part of the case with which | had nothing to do, but that seems: to 
be hardly a reason for putting in these letters at this time. 

Ald. ForTLer.— Well, 1 can’t see any particular difference. Of 
course I don’t know the contents of this letter. I don’t know what it is 
really, but it seems to me to be a parallel case. 

Mr. Branvers.— Well, why cannot any statement made by anybody 
be put in here from hearsay ? 

Mr. Procror. — You have been putting in more hearsay than you 
have direct testimony, Brother Brandeis. You wouldn’t say that that 
isn’t so, would you ? i 

Mr. BranpEIs. — Yes, I will deny that statement, certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. —Alderman Fottler’s motion is before the committee, 
in regard to the letter. Is there any more than one letter, Mr. Reed, 
that you desire to put in of this nature ? 

Mr. REEp. — Only that letter and then the replies to it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Have you the replies ? 
~ Mr. Resp. — I have the replies in my band. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, then, perhaps we had better put the question 
on the first. The question before the committee is, shall the letter of 
Mr. Tudor to the members of the Grand Jury be admitted as a part of 
the evidence ? 

Mr. Branpets. —I think, Mr. Chairman, that the dates of those 
letters and the replies are proper to be put in evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are you ready for the question ? 

The question was put, and Alderman Fottler’s motion was declared 
carried. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Read the letter Mr. Tudor. 

A. (Reading :) 

95 MiLx St., Boston, March 26, 1894. 

My Dear Sir: Will you kindly write to me by return mail telling me 
whether you observed anything at Long Island deserving of censure when 
we made our visit there, and if not, whether you were favorably impressed 
by what you saw? 

Please reply today and greatly oblige 

Yours truly, 
FrEvDERIC Tupor. 


Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Did you send that letter, Mr. Tudor, to each 
member of the Grand Jury with whom you served? * 

A. To twenty-two men, I being the twenty-third. 

Q. Did you receive replies from many of them ? 

A. Idon’t remember the exact number, but I think from nearly all 
of them. 

Q. Is there a reply attached to the letter which you have just read ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you kindly read that? 

A. (Reading :) 


Dear Mr. Tupor: I didn’t go, so can’t really say much on the subject. 
Yours, 
W. C. Lewis. 


Q. Will you kindly look at this letter, Mr. Tudor, and see if this is 
one which you received in reply to the communication which you have 
read ? 

Ay Yes. 

Q. Will you kindly read that? 

A. (Reading :) 


F. Tupor, 95 Milk street, Boston, Mass.: 


Dear Sir: Yours under date of March 26 was received by me on my 
arrival home last evening. Should have answered you earlier if I had been 
able to do so, but as it was late on my arrival home last night I hasten to 
answer by this morning’s mail. I did not make the trip to Long Island, busi- 
ness preventing my going. This I believe answers your inquiries, and [ 
remain, as ever, 

Yours truly, 


’ AvBerRT S. CASWELL. 
Q. Is that another of the replies, Mr. Tudor? | 
Aus Xe8,)sir, 
Q. Read that, please. 
A. (Reading :) 
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Boston, March 27, 1894. 

Dear Stir: In answer to your note in regard to the visit to Long Island, 
I saw nothing but what I considered was all right. 
Yours truly, 

G. J. G. Donerry. 

Is that another of the replies P 
Yes. 
Will you read that ? 
(Reading :) 


Pore 


CHELSEA, Mass., March 27, 1894. 
Mr. FreEpERIc Tupor: 

Dear Sir: On my visit to Long Island with the Grand Jury I saw noth- 
ing to censure the Commissioners for; the window screens thrt we called 
their attention to were in process of completion. I was very favorably im- 
pressed with what I saw and saw nothing to complainof. I can but say, that, 
in my opinion, the Commissioners are to be congratulated for the manner in 
which the buildings are kept and the kindness exhibited by the. officials in 
charge towards the inmates. 

Respectfully yours, 
Gro. J Pace, 


Grand Juror. 
Is that another, Mr. Tudor? 
Yes, sir. 
Will you read that? 
(Reading :) 


eae lerhe 


No. 9 Prospect St., CHartestown, March 27, 1894. 


Dear Sir: In reply to your query, I was very satisfied with everything 
I saw in Long Island at my visit there, so far as I could observe. 


Yours respectfully, 
Tuomas McBrEARTY. 


Q. Is that another ? 
A. Yes. (Reading :) 


Dear Sir: I didn’t go with the jury on any of those trips. 
Yours truly, 


Morton ALDEN. 
Q. Is that another, Mr. Tudor ? 
A. Yes. (Reading:) 


My Dear Sir: I am very sorry I can give you no information, but I did 

not go. 
Yours truly, 
F. W. FuLier. 
Q. Is that another ? 
A. Yes. (Reading :) 
Boston, March 27, 1894. 

Mr. Freperic Tupor, 95 Milk Street: 


Dear Sir: Your favor of 26th inst. in regard to my visit to Long 
Island last summer at.hand. In reply will say, that I was very favorably im- 
pressed by what I saw there. There was surely nothing deserving of 
censure. 


If [ were to make a suggestion it would be to have wire nettings for thee 


windows and doors, to keep out flies during the summer. 
Yours very truly, 


Wa ter T. TiLTon. 
Q. Is that another letter, Mr. Tudor? 
A. Yes. Shall I read it? 
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Q. If you please. 
A. (Reading :) F 
Boston, March 27, 1894. 
Freperic Toupor, Esq.: Yours of the 26th received. Did not visit the 
institutions. 
Yours truly, 


JoHN M. JorDaAn. 
Q. Is that another? 
A. Yes, sir. (Reading :) 
Marcu 27, 1894. 
My Dear Sir: Did not visit Long Island with the others. 
Respectfully yours, 


E. W. Huntress. 
Q. Is that another ? 
A. Yes. (Reading :) 


430 BENNINGTON STREET, March 27, 1894. 


My Dear Srr: When we made our visit to Long Island I saw nothing at 
all deserving of censure; but, on the contrary, thought that everything that 
came under my observation was worthy of commendation. 


Yours truly, 


Joun M. CUNNINGHAM. 
Q. Is this another? 
A. Yes, sir. (Reading:) 


178 Princton STREET, East Boston, March 28, 1894. 
FrEDERIC Tupor: 

Dear Sir: Yours to hand of late date; as I did not go to Deer Island with 
the Grand Jury, therefore did not see anything deserviug of censure. Very 
glad to hear from you just the same. 

I am, 
Yours respectfully, 
H. Bucianan. 


Q. All those letters you received, Mr. Tudor, from members of the 
Grand Jury who visited Long Island with you, did you not ? 

Aees.+ OSs 

Q. Now, do the statements there from the gentlemen who visited 
Long Island with you correspond with your judgment of the insti- 
tution ? 

A. They do. 

Cross—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Mr. Tudor, how many went down to Long 
Island ? 

A. As I remember there were six or seven. 

Q. Six or seven? 

A. It seems to me that that was about the size of the party. 

Q. Where were the rest of the Grand Jury ? 

A. Well, didn’t go, I suppose. 

Q. Well, you knew that wasn’t a quorum, didn’t you ? You couldn't 
act on anything with so small a number as that. 

A. We didn’t go with that view, we didn’t go officially. 

Q. Oh, you didn’t go officially at all? 

A. Cer tainly not. 

Q. Simply went down from curiosity ? 

A. I didn’t suppose I had any right to address those men officially 
when it wasn’t official. 

Q. And this was not in any way an official communication ? 
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Not at all. 
‘Merely a personal matter of yours? 
Purely personal. 
And you went down there on a purely personal investigation ? 
Simply because I happened to meet these men and somebody 
proposed going down. 

Q. You had been down there before, had you? 

iA ones: SIP, 

Q. When was this visit? 

A. These letters are dated March, and it must have been — 

Q. Dated March, 1894. Now, when did you make the visit down 
there ? } ' 

A. Must have been a little more than a year ago. 

Y. Well, it was in January, was it P 

A. No, it was while our jury was in session. That was between 
July and January. And this was written after our jury was discharged. 
These letters were written after we were discharged. 

Q. How did you happen to ask them to go down there ? 

A. Because this hearing had begun and some evidence had heen 
brought in here, as I remember it, which I thought was mistaken 
evidence, and it seemed to me so important to bring the evidence the 
other way that I at once wrote to these gentlemen. 

Q. No, but I mean how did you happen to go down then? 

A. Well, because some one of the jnrors got up and proposed going 
to see all the institutions; and I said, ‘* Very well, I will be glad to go 
with you to Long Island, because I know the ropes a little there.” 
And I did go with them there, but not to the other places. 

Q. You didn’t go anywhere except to Long Island? 

i 2NO. 

-Q. Well, you let them know you were going, I suppose, before you 
went down? 

A. Certainly; TL agreed that I would go down with them. 

Q. I mean you let the Commissioners know ? 

A. Certainly did. 

Q. Didn’t spring it on them and suddenly spring in and see how 
things looked there ? 

A. I will tell you. I asked to go Saturday. ‘The Commissioners 
said, ‘* No; Saturday is the day of all days when we prefer not to have 

ou go, but any other day that you may arrange for we will be glad to 
ave you go.” 

Q. Well, how soon was this Saturday after the time when you talked 
with them? 

I don’t know just the Saturday. 

No, but I mean the Saturday you wanted to go ? 

I think perhaps that very week. 

And they objected to your going on that Saturday, did they ? 
Yes, or any Saturday. 

Did you tell them when you would go? 

No. 

What did you tell them ? 

They said, ‘‘ You can go any day that you desire to make arrange- 
ts to go except that.” 

But not that Saturday ? 

No, any day but Saturday. 

And what day did you announce ? 

I don’t think we announced any day. I don’t remember. 

. . When did you go? 

If I recollect aright, Wednesday afternoon. 

Following that Saturday ? 

I think so. 


POPOPr 


S POPOrPOPO> 


me 


POPOPOPO 
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Q. Well, now, when you went down Arak did you point out to these 
gentlemen the defects in the ventilation which you have testified to ? 

A. I probably did. 

Q. How do you account}for the fact that they don’t find anything 
down there to be corrected excepting the putting in of some screens ? 

A. With regard to the ventilation, it was summer and all the win- 
dows could be ‘opened. 

Q. Then they thought the ventilation was all right then. They 
didn’t remember that you had pointed out to them the fact that there 
wasn’t any ventilation P 

Mr. Rerp.— But perhaps they did. How does he know what they 
remember. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, perhaps he remembers more about it than 
they. I will suggest that if you keep quiet the witness can answer the 
question better. 

Mr. Reep. — I will not keep quiet at your request, sir. 

' Mr. BRANDEIS. — Will you answer the question ? 

The WiItNEss. — Was any question put to me? 

Q. (By Mr. Branvets.) My question was, whether you have any 
explanation to give of the fact that they had apparently forgotten your 
criticism on the ventilation ? ; 

A. Well, where would they have got the criticism ? 

Q. I asked you before whether you had told them about how the 
ventilation was in that building ? 

A. I don’t think I did. 

(2. You don’t think you said anything to them about it ? 

A. I don’t remember, however. I think if I said anything I told 
them I had been employed to improve the ventilation. 

Q. Had you been employed at that time, when you went down 
there ? 

Yes, sir. 

You were employed there already ? 

Yes, sir; have been at work there three years. 

On that institution building ? 

In that building, sir. 

Well, you have been employed in the new building ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, of course the work you have done there is all right, the 
ventilation of the new building, but didn’t you tell them the old build- 
ing needed ventilation 

A. I think at that time I may have told them that the plan was under 
way or had been contemplated. 

Q. Was the plan under way at that time? Were you at work on it 
at that time ? 

I think so. I feel sure that it must have been as early as that. 

You were not the first to work on a plan? 

No, the first plan was that of the B. F. Sturtevant Company. 

The Blower Company ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you advised against that plan ? 

No, the plan was changed because, as I understand it, they didn’t 
t the embarrassment of electric motors. 

Then they came to you? 

They asked me to work on a plan that would work by hot air. 

And are you able to fix the time you began yours ? 

I cannot say. 

You don’t remem»er it now ? 

I can’t now. 

Some time during the year 1893 ? 

J should say so. 


OPOPerer 


wa 
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Q. The latter part of the year ? 

A. I should think so, while I was on the jury. 

Q. Now, your plan contemplates ventilating the whole building ? 

APY Est 

Q. And for a part of that plan the contracts have already been 


ert 
we 


let ! 

A. Yes, sir; there was one large contract in items, and one item was 
the ventilation of this building. That contract has been awarded with 
the exception of this item, as I understand it, for want of an appropria- 
tion. 

(J. But no part of this has been awarded yet on this building ? 

A. No, not on this building. 

Q. Well, now, your plan contemplates ventilating every part of the 
building P 

Nh Ee 

Q. And you testified the last time that the part of the building on 
the top, which is the nursery where the women and children are, needed 
ventilation, needed a thorough system of ventilation, didn’t you? 

AC pd did: 

Q. Now, isn’t there already a system of ventilation there ? 

A. Not what I call a system of ventilation. 

Q. Well, aren’t there some large holes— what the common people 
call ** ventilator holes ” —in the roof ? ; 

A. Yes. So there are in this room. But it isn’t ventilated any 
better for all that. 

. I don’t see them in this room. 
Well, they are there. 
They are here in this room, are they ? 
Yes, sir. 
Where are they ? 
. I can’t tell you now, but I think behind the arches. I knew once, 
and I think I know now, but they don’t ventilate the room all the same. 

Q. Now, it is said that these holesin the roof of that nursery were 
so large that there would be quite a lot of snow in the room — practi- 
cally a snow-storm in the room, if you opened the ventilators ? 

At times possibly ; yes, sir. 

Well, is that a good system of ventilation ? 

I don’t consider it so. 

Well, is that a system at all of ventilation ? 

No, it isn’t. That is accidental ventilation. 

Well, what is the objection to that? 

. Well, because when the wind blows, you get lots of cold air and 
drafts, and when there isn’t wind, you don’t get anything at all. 

Q@. Well, is it feasible—the opening of those holes, whatever they 
are, holes in the roof of the building, for purposes of ventilation ? 

A. I will tell you what the effect would be if the windows are kept 
closed. ‘The effect would be that you would draw the foul air from the 
lower parts of the building into that attic. 

Q. That is, it would be. worse than if you didn’t have any holes 
there ? 

A. Itwouldn’t be an improvement unless the air downstairs had not 
got so foul as it was upstairs; but a true system of ventilation would 
bring in fresh air properly and warmed to the right degree and not foul 
air from other parts of the house. It is true that the windows could be 
opened, but I don’t believe, as a matter of fact, thatthose women there 
would allow the windows to be opened in winter, and if they were 
opened they would shut them. | 

Q. And the holes in the roof would be closed, too ? 

A. You would have to close the windows or they would make a row 
about it, if there was a cold draft coming in there. I do not mean to 
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say that the ventilators would not draw the air out, but the trouble is 
that with the arrangements there they would certainly not supply any 
fresh air in the room. 

Q. Well, is there anything at all gained by having those holes in the 
roof, as they are down there ? 

A. Well, a little something. I shouldn’t call it a system of ventila- 
tion, but it is better than nothing. 

Q. Well, it is better than nothing if you open the windows? 

Pes ve Kes, and it is better than nothing if the valves in those ventila- 
tors were opened, because you would draw up air from downstairs. 

Q. Well, when you have been up there from time to time were those 
valves opened or were they closed ? 

A. Well, I didn’t observe them particularly. 

Q. Have you ever observed their being open? 

A. No, sir; I haven’t observed the position of those valves at all. 

Q. Did you ever have any sensation while in there that would lead 
you to believe that the valves were open? 

A. My sensations in that building were that it needed ventilation 
throughout, everywhere. That is all I can testify about it. I didn’t 
look into the details because I didn’t ‘think they were worth looking 
into. 

Q. And you have a very distinct impression that that was the sensa- 
tion you aiways had while in there ? 

A. Yes, sir; it smells offensively. My impression is that I wanted 
to get out of the building as quickly as I could. 

It smelled offensively in every part of the building P 

Yes, sir. 

Upstairs as well as downstairs ? 

Yes, sir; everywhere. 

In the nursery-room as well as in the infirmary below. 

Yes, sir; everywhere. The place was clean, the house was 
clean, and any person who didn’t have a sense of smell for those things 
would say that there was nothing to be found fault with, but to a person 
who notices whether air is good or bad it smelled very badly indeed. 

Q. Well, you were there often enough to really observe it? 

A. Yes, sir; had to go through the building under all conditions. 

QQ: How many times ‘have you been in there approximately ? 

A. I should think ten or twelve times under varying conditions, at 
different times of the day, for example. 

And different times of the year, also? 

Yes,, sir. 

And have always had the same sensation ? 

Yes, sir; always. 

Always the same offensive odor ? 

Yes, sir; and always wanted to get out as quickly as I could. 

Mr. Tudor, what became of the other letters. ‘There are only 
twelve here, I believe — what became of the other ten ? 

A. Well, all the letters that I received I gave to Mr. Reed, and I 
don’t think I received twenty-two letters. 

Q. Well, do you remember how many you did receive ? 

A. I should think —no, Idon’t. I should think twelve or fourteen, 
something like that. I know that some of the parties did not reply at 
all ‘ 
Mr. Branpeis. — Have you any other letters, Mr. Reed ? 

Mr. REEv. — That is all I have, sir. 

Mr. Branpeis. — Is that all you received from Mr. Tudor ? 

Mr. Reep.—I presume so. I had them all together. 

The Witness. —I didn’t count them at the time. My recollection of 
the letters is this, that they all said they didn’t go, or didn’t answer, or 
gave letters substantially alike. 
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Q. Now, what time in the day did you go down? 

A. The afternoon — quarter past two boat. 

Q. Do you remember the day on which you went down—at what 
time in the year ? 

A. I should think it was in the autumn. 

Q. How late in the autumn ? 

A. I should think it was in September. 

Q. September ? 

A. Seems to me it must have been. I know flies were very plenti- 
ful—- it seem to me that might be an indication. 

Q. And you think that was the occasion for mentioning the necessity 
for screens ? 

A. Yes, there was a necessity for them, no doubt. 

Q. Then when did you come back? You went down onthe quarter 
past two boat and got there when? You went first to Deer Island ? 

A. Yes, and then we went there. I should think we spent perhaps 
three-quarters of an hour in each place. 

Q. You remember three-quarters of an hour on Deer Island and 
three-quarters of an hour on Long Island 

A. Ishould think so. 

Q. And did you meet Dr. Cogswell down there at that time ? 

- A. He might have been on the wharf. I don’t remember speaking 
to him. 

Q. Did you have lunch with him ? 

A. No. 

Q. You spent three-quarters of an hour on the island ? 

A. I should think about that time. 

Q. Well, you showed the committee the new buildings that were 
going up? 

A. We went through all the buildings; yes. The hospital was in 
use. 

(¥. The hospital was in use and you saw that and the institution 
buildings ? 

A. We went through that. | 

Q. And did you also show them anything else on the island ?: 

A. No, only in the hospital and the institution itself. We went 
through the men’s wards, dining-room, kitchen, basement, the loaf- 
ing-room, smoking-room, and looked at the water-closets — looked 
at everything pretty thoroughly. 

Q. You took them through the buildings ? 

Ae Os , Sir. 

Q. You did it yourself, being familiar with them ? 

A. Ithink I was pilot— yes, sir, I think I led them. 

nage Did you confer with any of the physicians down there at that 
time } 

A. Imight have spoken to them just as I would at any time. 

Q. Yes —in passing, 

A. Ithink I might. I don’t remember speaking to any one. If I 
did I think I said I came down with some of the Grand Jury. I might 
have announced who they were. 

Q. Well, what part of the institution did the Grand Jury investi- 
gate particularly in that three-quarters of an hour? 

A. Icouldn’t say. They went right through the building, basement 
and everywhere. 

Q. Simply passed through ? 

A. Passed through, and I think some of them stopped and con- 
versed with the inmates. I didn’t, but some of them did. Some of 
them recognized friends — former friends — there. 

Q. There was nothing especial, then, that they investigated — 
simply taking a general view of everything there was ? 
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A. A general view, just as any person would. They had no par- 
ticular axe to grind. They just wanted to see for themselves. 

Q. Taking a general view of what there was down there and that, 
you say, was five or six days after you spoke to the Commissioners 
about it? 

A. Ishould think so. 

Q. About going down? 

As Yes. 

Q. So that they might have had time to clean it up and get it in 
shape? 

A. Well, I don’t know that I have a right to state anything about 
that, about the cleaning up, etc., but I have heard and read the testi- 
' mony of witnesses who stated that the buildings had been cleaned up 
because a visit was expected. 

Yes: 

A. Well, now, I don’t think anything of that kind ever occurred. 

Q. Well, how do you know whether it happened or not ? 

A. Well, I will tell you — because the place seemed to be when- 
ever I was there always clean. That is my impression of the cleanli- 
ness of those buildings, both there and at Deer Island — that they are 
always in a clean condition: but where there are great crowds of people 
together, people who are not originally cleanly in their habits, there 
will be accumulations of dirt in spite of all you can do, and I don’t 
doubt that visits may have been made just at a time when they where 
cleaning up and the officials may have said, ‘*‘ Well, hurry up, now, 
somebody is coming here and we want to get this dirt out of the way.” 
You would do that in your own house, — anybody would do it. 

Q. Then you have no doubt that that was done there ? 

‘A. I should think anybody would do it when they knew a stranger 
was coming to their house and there was a lot of dirt — hurry it out of 
the way. I don’t think there is anything to condemn in that. 

Q. Well, you know the Board of Visitors, Dr. Putnam and others, 
reported that the place was dirty, the hospital and so on ? 

A. Yes. It has beeh a great wonder to me how they could do so. 
- I don’t understand it. 

Quite a number of times. 

Well, they must have struck them on cleaning days every time. 
You think it is a mere coincidence ? 

I do. 

That every time they would go down there it was dirty ? 

I never could understand how they could ever give such testi- 
mony, because I never have been there as a visitor, have been employed 
to do certain work down there, and I would appear at any time, no 
fixed time, and they never knew when I was coming and never knew 
that I was there to observe and report, and | never saw a cleaner house 
in the world, except, perhaps, one of the colleges at Oxford. But I 
would like the citizens of Boston to go down there and learn what a 
clean house is. If it only smelled better it would be perfect. 

Q. That is, in your line it isn’t perfect ? 

A. No, but as far as cleanliness goes I think itis a model. That is ~ 
my view of it. 

Q. And you never noticed any difference in any of the times you 
were down there? 

A. Nothing more than the ordinary accumulation of dirt. For 
instance, you go into the kitchen when dinner has been prepared and 
there are potato parings, bones, trimmings off the meat, which have got 
to be thrown somewhere, swept off and thrown into the tubs. Now, if 
you go into the kitchen and see those things it isn’t very attractive, but 
an hour after that, it is all swept out and everything is clean again. It 
is just like going into a factory where there is sawdust, shavings of all 
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kinds, all littered about, but you cannot call it dirt. It is just the same 
here — it is just what will collect in the ordinary process of house- 
keeping. 

Q. You think, then, that the visitors were mistaken when they said 
that every time they went down there, they saw dirt in the hospital and 
institutions. 

A. Ido. 

Q. You don’t think they know what dirt is? 

A. No, I think they were mistaken or deceived. All I have got to 
say is, that [ haven’t seen any, and I believe Iam a close observer. It 
is my business. 

Q. They are used to visiting institutions, also, aren’t they? They 
compared that to the State institutions ? 

A. Well, you must put my testimony against theirs. Thatis all I 
can say about it. 

Q. Well, I think that is what the committee will have todo. That 
is all, Mr. Tudor. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Mr. Tudor, how many men were there 
on the Grand Jury? 

A. Twenty-three. 

Q. How many went down? EPO ty 

A. Well, I should think seven or eight. I really don’t remember 
the exact number. 

Q. Out of the twenty-three? 

A. Yes, that is my recollection. I didn’t count them. 

Q, Well, give us your best recollection of how many went down ? 

A. Well, | should say, counting myself, nine. 

Q. Well, five answered that there was nothing wrong as far as they 
could see. 

A. If you have counted them. 

Q. Ihave. Seven didn’t go. You received responses from twelve 
members of the Grand Jury ? 

A. .According to the letters. 

Q. Seven didn’t go and five say that they saw nothing wrong. 

A. That leaves ten. That accounts for seven and five, twelve, and 
leaves ten unaccounted for, doesn’t it ? 

Q. Yes, sir— ten unaccounted for, and about one-half of those who 
went down respond that they saw nothing wrong. 

A. It so appears by their letters. 

Q. Do you know the names of the men who did go and who didn’t 
respond ? 

A. I don’t know about the names. I had to go to court to get their 
names. I didn’t remember a single one of their names. 

Q. Well, you asked permission to go down there ? 

A. I went to the Commissioners and they said, ‘* You tell the captain 
that you are to go down any day you like all right, except Saturday.” 

Q. When did you let them know you were going down Wednesday ? 

A. I don’t think we let them know. 

Q. Well, when did you let them know? 

A. Well, say, for instance, I went there Thursday and said I would 
like to go Saturday. 

And they said you couldn’t go Saturday, but could go Wednes- 


No, any day. 

Q. How did you happen to go Wednesday ? 

A. We agreed on that among ourselves. 

Q. Who? 

A. The Grand Jury. 

Q. Who were there when you made that agreement ? 
a Well, we were in our room, after getting through the business of 
the day. 
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Q. Well, give us the names of some of the Grand Jurors there ? 

A. You will have to give me the letters. 

Q. Well, give him the letters. Do you remember writing a letter 
to one of the Grand Jury by the name of Gilbride ? 

A. Wrote to every one — yes, I remember that name. 

Q. Was he there when you made that agreement? 

A. Idon’t know. I can’t testify to that. Michael Gilbride; yes, sir, 
I remember perfectly. 

Q. Was he present when you made the agreement? 

A. Ishould say he must have been. It was right after our duties 
were over for the day, just after we adjourned, at one o’clock. 

Q. Was that after you had been to the Commissioners’ office and 
made arrangements to go ? 

A. ‘That is my recollection. 

Q. After that Thursday or Saturday, which ? 

A. Well, they had appointed me and Mr. —— well, another member, 
to go up to the Commissioners and get authority to go. 


Where does he live ? 
He is treasurer of a manufacturing company and has an office on 
Chauncey street — did at that time. 
Q. Did he go down with you when you made the visit ? 
A. No,— says not inthe letter here. I didn’t know it, but I wrote 
to him, and there is his letter. 
Now, what time in the week does the Grand Jury meet? 
They met every day. 
For how many days every month ? 
Meet every month for about a week. 
Well, now, what part of the month do you meet? 
The first of the month, I think. 
The first week in the month or the last week ? 
I think so. 
Well, which is it ? 
I don’t know —I have forgotten. 
Now, what was the date you went down to visit Long Island ? 
T testified previously that I thought early in September — along 
that time, I should say. 
Q. Give us somewhere near the date? 
A. The first of September, I should say. 
Q. You can’t tell whether the first or the last? 
A. No, sir, I can’t. I should say the latter part of August or the 
early part of September. 
Q. But you do say the arrangement was made right after you had 
concluded your labors as a Grand Jur y for the month} ° 
A. Yes—no, no. 
Q. Well, let us have that right? 
A. The arrangement was made during the week while we were in 
session. 
During the week while you were in session ? 
Yes, sir. 
In the month of August or September ? 
Yes, sir. 
Which was it? 
I would not be exact on that, but I should say in September — 
that i is, providing we met the first week. 


Q. Who was the other member who went up with you? 
A. W.C. Lewis. 

Q. He was.present at the interview ? 

‘A: “Yes, sir. 

Q. What is his first name ? 

ae te Walters 

Ce: 

A. 
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Q. You should say September. How many days were you in session 
that month before you went up to the Commissioners ? 

A. Ishould say three or four days. 

Q. Then how did you reach the Grand Jurors to tell them to go down 
Wednesday ? 

A. Well, you see after I saw the Commissioners Thursday afternoon 
we met again Friday afternoon and when we adjourned that day I made 
my report. 

Q. That is the way you did it? 

A. That is my recollection of it. 

Q. Then you told them you were going down Wednesday, couldn’t 
go down Saturday ? 

A. No, I told them we couldn’t go down of a Saturday, but could go 
any other day we selected. 

Then how did you notify the Grand Jurors to go Wednesday ? 

I didn’t notify them — they notified themselves — passed a vote. 
Passed a vote Friday to visit the next Wednesday ? 

That is my recollection. 

Any question about that P 

Oh, Yes. 

Let us have no question about that — how is it? 

The question might have been put on a Thursday. 

We want to settle when you decided officially to go down there 
Wednesday. 

A. You can’t get that from me, because I don’t know. 

Q. You went and saw the Commissioners ? 

A. Yes, sir; I cannot give you the date. 

Q. Was. it the day after you reported that you couldn’t go Saturday, 
that you decided to go Wednesday ? 

A. That isa pretty fine question for me to answer. I can’t answer 
it, can’t remember it. 

Q. Well, you want us to understand, as a matter of evidence, 
from you, that the day after you visited the Commissioners the Grand 
Jurors voted to visit these institutions the next Wednesday —is that 
right P 

A. Substantially, as Tremember; it yes. I won’t swear it is exactly 
right — I can’t do it. 

Q. No, but that is your best recollection? 

A. Yes, sir; it is my best recollection. 

Q. After v oting that way when did you communicate that fact to the 
Commissioners ? 

A. I don’t think [ communicated it at all. 

Q. Do you recollect now whether you communicated it to the Com- 
missioners the day afterwards ? 

No, sir, I do not. 

Well, could you have done it without remembering it P 

Very likely. 

Ge will not swear now that you didn’t, will you ? 

You might have? 

Might have, certainly. 

And they might have had from your intimation, if you had been 
talking to them, a notice that you were going down as the Grand Jury 
the next W ednesday P 

A. They might have. 

Q. You don't think there is any doubt of it, do you, — after the vote 
of the Grand Jurors? 

A. Yes, sir, I do— I beg pardon. 
< rr Do you think there is any doubt about it that they might have 
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A. I don’t think there is a doubt that they might have had, but there 
is great doubt that they did have. 

Q. Why do you have a doubt that they might have had ? 

A. The doubt is this—they said we might go any day but Satur- 
day. . 

Q. Yes, but they voted to go Wednesday. Now, asa matter of 
courtesy did you not notify them of the fact ? 

A. I don’t think the question of courtesy would enter intoit. I don’t 
think I did. 

Q: Had you been to the Commissioners in the meantime ? 

As No. 

Q. Had you been to the Commissioners’ office in the meantime ? 

Aas NO: 

Q. Still you want the committee to believe that you didn’t notify 
them, or any of the members didn’t, that you were going the next Wed- 
nesday ? 

A. I want the committee to get the truth. 

(J. How is it? Settle the question and leave it any way you please. 
I don’t care what way you leave it. How is that? 

A. Please put the question in a distinct way and I will try to answer 
it;. sir. 

Q. Is there any doubt in your mind but what the Commissioners 
knew you had voted to go down there the next Wednesday ? 

A. Yes, decidedly. 

Q. What makes you think so ? 

A. Itold you that they told me that we could go any day, and we 
decided on a day, and that ended it. And accordingly on that day we 
went without further parley with anybody. 

Q. Why did you say a moment ago that you might have notified 
them ? 

A. Because I can’t remember that I didn’t. 

Q. ‘Then you won’t swear that you didn’t ? 

‘A. I won't swear that I didn’t; no. 

Q. They might have had an intimation from several of the members, 
for all you know? 

A. Yes, very likely. 

Q. You have no doubt that they had ? 

A. Oh, I don’t say that, indeed I don’t. 

Q. What do yousay? Ididnot hear the first of your testimony, 
but I understood that you were going on to say that vou saw some 
evidence here that you thought was liable to give a mistaken idea, 
that there was some mistake. What was that sentence which you left 
uncompleted ? 

A. What I said was that I thought that the evidence that the place 
was dirty, was mistaken evidence, and I was very anxious to bring 
evidence to controvert that statement. 

Q. And you started in to get evidence? 

ee Y. Ox, SIT: 

Q. You were a procurer of evidence ? 

A. Yes, sir; for myself — not in the way you use the words, ‘‘ pro- 
curer of evidence.” 

Q. Well, you said you were satisfied that that was mistaken evidence 
and you started to procure'evidence to contradict it ? 

A. Yes, sir; but that doesn’t make me a procurer of evidence in the 
sense that you mean. I understand it in another way, if you will allow 
me to explain. 

Q. Yes. sir. 

A. My feeling was this, that an injustice was being done to those in- 
stitutions. I am a citizen of Boston and have lived here all my life and 
my fathers before me. Iam proud of this city, and I don’t care to see 
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false statements going out about the mismanagement of our institutions. 
I felt as a citizen that it was my duty to come up here, and testify and 
bring others to testify, to what we thought was the truth. In that sense 
Iwasa procurer of evidence, and in no ‘other. 

Q. How much work have you done for the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions the last four or five years? How many thousands have you 
drawn out from that department ? 

A. Ithink I have drawn out about $35. 

Q. Thirty- -five dollars? 

A. Yes, sir; from the Commissioners of Public Institutions. 

Q. Well, take the City Architect's Department that you have been 
doing the ventilation work on ? 

A. How much money? 

ey Ge: 

A. Ican’t tell you without reference to my books. 

Q. But you have only received about $35 ? 

A. Directly from the Commissioners of Public Institutions. They 
are not my employers. 

No, but when you build a building and you put in your system of 
ventilation what appropriation is it paid out of ? 

A. Ican’t tell you. That is not my part of it. 

Q. You haven’t put any ventilation in these different buildings, have 
you— your system P 

A. Not in the institution. 

Q. What other buildings? 

A. The hospital and new dormitory. 

Q. Well, the hospital — how much have you drawn out in the way 
of your v entilation for the hospital ? 

I can’t tell you. 
Roug 


A 

Q about your being exact. 

A. I can tell you the commission [ receive on my work. 

QunitY agveqity 

A. Five per cent. 

Q. Well, about how much have you received, your firm, for your 
system of ventilation ? 

A. I can’t tell you. 

Q. Well, did you receive $1,000 ? 

A. Ohsivess 

Q. Did you receive $2,000 ? 

A Yes. 

Q. Did you receive $10,000 ? 

A INO 


oe Well, did you receive $5000 ? 
A. No—TI should think perhaps $2,500 or $3,000. 
Q. Now, what did you receive that for? 
A. For services rendered as an engineer. 
Q. Your own personal services ? 
A. No. 
Q. Whose? 
A. Mine and my employees’. 
Well, who are your employees’? 


The CHAIRMAN. — I don’t see how it is necessary to go in to that. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, I propose to get at the facts in regard to 
this and see about the system of ventilation. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, the chairman does not see how the names 
of the employees have anything to do with this case. 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — Well, Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will wait a 


moment and recognize that I am a member of this committee he will 
understand that the employees who have visited these institutions might 
well be summoned and tell what they saw in the institutions. I want to 
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get the names of those who visited the institutions besides the gentle- 
man himself. 

Mr. Reep. — There is no objection to summoning them, Mr. Alder- 
man. 

Ald. LoMASNEY. — Well, I want to find out who they are, sir. 

Q. Who are the employees who had been there ? 

A. Well, the one who has been there to represent me most is a 
young man named Child. I don’t remember his first name now. He 
is not working for me at this moment. 

(¥. Now, where was Child mostly engaged ? 

A. In my office as a draftsman. 

Q. But at what institution did he render most of his service ? 

A. On the new dormitory, on the old institution and partly, I think, 
on the hospital. 

About how many days’ service did he render ? 

Oh, I can’t give you that. 

He is the only one? 

He is the only one, I think, that has visited the island; yes. 
Outside of yourself? 

Outside of myself. 

About how many days have you been here ? 

Oh, I haven’t a record of that — can’t tell you. 

. What did you mean by saying a little while ago that you only 
got $35 out of the Commissioners ? 

A. I meant this, that that was all that the Commissioners employed 
me directly themselves. 

Q. Weill, this other money you didn’t consider as coming from | 
them ? 

A. Certainly not —they didn’t employ me. 

Q. Who employed you there ? 

A. Mr. Wheelwright. 

Q. Oh, yes, you are connected with Mr. Wheelwright’s staff? 

A. No; Iam not connected with his staff. 1 am employed by him 
to do this special work of ventilation, just as you or any other skilful 
man might be. 

Q. Well, how much did you get for your services —so much per 
diem or so much for the job ? 

A. Five per cent., the same as an architect’s*commission. It isn’t 
enough. 

Q. Idon’t care if you get twenty —I always believe in good large 
salaries. But how many days have you been down to the islands? 
Oh, I can’t tell you. 

Down five times ? 

Yes, sir. 

Ten ? 

Yes. 

Twenty ? 

Yes, sir. 

Thirty ? 

Now, I think you are getting up to about the limit. 

About thirty days ? 

Yes, sir; I should say so. 

What time did you go down ? 

Sometimes at seven in the morning. 4 
. Well, you were down there and rendered about thirty days’ 
service? Is that a fair way to put it? 

A. Well, I am willing to have it stated as thirty days’ service. 

Q. Went down in the afternoon and came up at night ? 

A. Yes, sir; usually. 

Q. Now, do you want us to understand that you never sent out these 
letters to the Grand Jurors until this hearing began ? 
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A. Until after I had heard some testimony. 

Q. Is that the way you want to leave this? — 

A. That is my recollection. 

Q. Now, what testimony do you allude to that caused you to send 
out these letters? 

A. I think itis Mrs. Lincoln’s own statement about the place being 
dirty 

Ae And did you talk with any of the Commissioners about sending 
out those letters? 
A. No, not to a soul. 
Q. Tulk to the lawyers on the other side? 
A. Nottoasoul. It was done entirely of my own motion, 
Q. When did you communicate the fact to them that you did it? 
A. As soon as I receiv ed the letters I think I came we here and told 
en 
Q 
A. 


What did you tell them ? 
Told them I had gone down to the island with the jury and that I 

had addressed these letters to them and that they had replied to me. 

Q. But you went down with the Grand Jury in 1893 P 

Sag Gee 

Q. Well, when did you send out the letters ? 

A. Well, not until March, 94. 

Q. Well, had you consulted with anybody, before you sent out those 
letters P 

A. Nota soul. 

Q. And the first time you communicated the facts to the Commis- 
sioners was after this hearing opened ? 

A. Yes. I did it simply because 1 felt—I gave the reason why I did 
it, because as a citizen of Boston I felt it should be done. 

Q. Well, I understand you to say that you didn’t. send out the letters 
until after Mrs. Lincoln testified. Are you sure of that? . 

A. Her testimony or her written and published letters. 

Q. And when did you communicate to the Commissioners that you 
had the reponses you have now produced P 

A. As soon as I got them —I think about the 28th of March. 

Q. Whom did you talk with? What officials connected with the 
institutions did you talk with then? 

A. I think I browght them right up to the hearing and gave them 
over to Mr. Curtis and Mr. Reed. 

Q. That was the first they knew about it? 

A. That was the first they knew of it. 

Q. When you handed them the answers? 

A. That is the first they knew of it. 
Q. What did you say to them when you handed them the answers 
rere P 

A. I said, ‘* Here is some evidence that I think it will be interesting 
to put in on the other side — on your side.” 

Q. ‘They received it ?P 

A. They did. 

Q. You never spoke with any other official about it at all, besides 
the attorneys ? 

A. Inever spoke about the matter before or since. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpeis.) Mr. Tudor, you have given considerable 
thought to the subject of the management of pauper institutions, haven’t 
you? 

A. Well, I can’t say that I have— not enough thought to have de- 
veloped anything. 

Q. What? 

A. Not enough to have developed any principle of any theory. 

Q. Well, you 1 have had some theory of compulsory work ? 
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Yes. 

For the able-bodied ? 

Yes, I certainly have. 

Well, what has been your feeling on that? 

Well, I think those in the institutions who are able to work ought 
to work, and ought to be made to work. 

Q. Well, now, you knew'that Mrs. Lincoln and the Board of Visit- 
ors were endeavoring to enforce that principle in the managment of 
the pauper institutions ? 

AN Yes. 

Q. Well, now, when you were interested that the citizens of Boston 
should know what is proper and what should be done in regard to those 
institutions, why didn’t you join with them in the attempt to bring about 
that change in the pauper institutions ? 

A. Because the thing was brought about, attempted to be brought 
about, in a wrong way — 

Q. Well, when was it attempted to be — 

Mr. Procror. — Let him answer that. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I think I will get along without your assistance. 

Mr. Proctor. —I don’t know whether you “will or not. 

Mr. Branpeis. —- The witness is answering the questions, and we are 
getting along very well. 

Mr. Proctor. — But you are shutting the witness off, which, as I 
know, is a well-known trick among counsel, myself among others. I 
am perfectly willing to plead guilty to it at times myself, as well as 
others. I will be perfectly frank on that score. But certainly if the 
witness has anything further to say he should be allowed to say it. 

Mr. Branpers. — He will have plenty of opportunity through the 
other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Go on Mr. Brandeis. . 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Mr. Tudor, when did this attempt of 
certain public-spirited citizens of Boston to iatroduce this radical change 
in the public institutions commence ? 

A. I cannot fix that time. 

Q. You knew — your interest in the institutions down there brought 
to your mind the a that a Board of Visitors has been appointed “by 
his Honor the Mayor ? 

ALA -Yes. 

Q. And youread that report of the Board of Visitors, didn’t you, that 
appeared in 1892? 

A. lread parts of it; yes. 

QQ. You read the part that related to Long Island? 

at at OS: 

Q. In which you were interested. Well, you know what they de- 
clared was the fundamental evil at Long Island, do you not? 

A. Well, I think, if you will allow me to state it, that it was idle- 
ness. 

Q. Yes——that is, that the absence of compulsory labor was the fun- 
damental evil ? 

Yes, sir. 

Q. And that, connected with that or part of the same thing practi- 
cally, was the absence of classification? Do you remember that ? 

ASU Yes, sir. 

Q. And that that board set forth fully in thereport evidence to show 
the evil that flowed from that wrong ? 

A. Yes, 'sir. 

Q. The lack of classification and the lack of compulsory labor — that 
they said all the other evils they pointed out were but insignificant as 
compared with that fundamental evil, which was at the bottom of all the 
wrong. You remember that—I mean not in those words, but in sub- 
stance that ? 
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Yes. 

You remember who were on that Board of Visitors ? 
If you repeat their names I should remember it; yes. 
Dr. Morton Prince ? 

DEES 

Dr. Putnam ? 

Des, 

Miss Rogers ? 

Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Evans? 

Yes. 

Mr. Ring ? 

Yes, sir. 

And Mr. Frank Morison ? 

Yes, sir. They went down on the steamer one day when I was 
there, in 1892. 

Q. And you know them? 

AL) SY €8; ‘sir: 

Q. Well, did you see anything in that report of the Board, acting in 
pursuance of the Mayor’s directions, which was improper? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Do you deem itimproper for those ladies and gentlemen to make 
a report? 

A. No, far from it. 

Q. Do you deem it improper that they should set forth that lack of 
compulsory work and classification were the great and fundamental 
evils ? 

A. No, I believe I should have signed it myself if I had had the 
opportunity. 

Now, why, then, did you not join with them ? 

A. I would have ina recommendation of that kind. 

Q. Well, did you do anything after that report was published in 
order to attempt to bring about this change which they said, and which 
you say was the fundamental change needed to remedy the cause of the 
troubles at Long Island? 

ASSEN; 

Q. Well, why didn’t you do anything? 

A. Well, because | am like a great many other citizens, don’t exert 
myself to bring about reforms. 

Q. But you did exert yourself here, and why not before ? 

A. Because this was a different case. 

Q. Wasn’t the other thing a thing done in the most solemn manner 
by request of the Mayor of Boston and upon request of some of the most 
estimable citizens of Boston ? 

A. Yes, sir; and I don’t think anybody objected to having those 
things done. 

Q. Well, isn’t it a fact that after that report was made in 1892, 
nearly two years had elapsed and nothing whatever had been done to 
bring about this compulsory labor and classification which you say were 
the fundamental evils there? Wasn't that the fact ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why didn’t you come forward as a public-spirited citizen of 
Boston, as you afterwards came forward, and point out to the citizens 
of Boston that nothing was done, in spite of that report of the Board 
of Visitors in which you heartily concurred ? 

A. Those things weren’t under consideration. I hadn’t objected to 
those things in any way. 

Q. Now, Mr. Tudor, you were there frequently after June, 1892, 
weren’t you? 

An Y¥ O66 
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Q. And you saw that not a thing was done, in spite of those recom- 
mendations, towards bringing about compulsory labor and classification, 
didn’t you? 

Yes, sir; I saw that. 

Why did you not do anything ? 

A. For the same reason that nobody else did anything. 

Q. But you had special means of knowledge, didn’t you? 
A. No, I don’t think I did. 

(J. You went down there repeatedly ? 

A 

Q. 


POPE 


I went down there. 
And you had the evils resulting from idleness and lack of classi- 
fication constantly before you? 

A. Yes, but I didn’t go down there for the purpose — 

QO, know, but you had those evils before you? 

‘Ave CS. Sir: 

Q. And you knew that the lack of those things rendered the institu- 
tion a disgrace to the city of Boston, didn’t you ? 

‘A eat Oy Sit: 

Q. Well, why didn’t you join with those ladies and gentlemen who 
were on your Board of Visitors to bring it to the attention of the public 
or to see that the Commissioners did something to improve it ? 

A. Well, I didn’t think I needed to add my efforts to theirs. 

Q. Well, you saw that their efforts were wholly unavailing, didn’t 

you? 
: I don’t think they began in the right way. 
. You don’t think the Board of Visitors began in the right way ? 

A. They certainly haven’t accomplished anything yet. 

Q. But that may be because they didn’t have your codperation. 
They didn’t accomplish anything, did they ? 
< NO: 

Now, what is there in that report that you object to? 

I don’t object to that report. 

Not in any way ? 

No, sir. 

Now, [I want to know why the Board of Waniore who were ap- 
pointed by Mayor Matthews, and whom you say were selected from 
some of the best citizens of Boston, and who rendered a report which 
you agree to — why they didn’t begin in the right way ? 

A. I will explain that, I think, to my mind very satisfactorily. 

Q. Why ? 

A. Because they began by attacking the Commissioners for having 
things in existence there which I don’t think do exist and never did 
exist. 

Mr. Rreep. — You are referring to the report of 1892, aren’t you? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Of course. 

Mr. Reep. — [ think he is referring to the report of the last Board of 
Visitors. That wasn’t the Board of Visitors that you are talking about. 
That was a special committee of 1892. The Board of Visitors were not 
appointed until long after. « 

Q. (By Mr. Branpeis.) What are you referring to Mr. Tudor ? 

A. Well, I don’t know. You have asked me a lot of questions and 
I have answered them the best I could. 

Q. Well, what did you understand I was referring to when I spoke 
of the committee who made their report in June, 1892, in which they 
set forth the lack of classification and the lack of compulsory labor ? 

A. Isupposed you wanted to find outif I objected to that report, and 
I said no, I didn't. 

Q. You remember that report, don’t you? 

A. Yes, sir, I do. 

Q. The BAe of the committee of which Dr. Morton Prince and 
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Miss Rogers and Frank Morison were members, you remember that 
report? 

(SAS ees 


Mr. Procror.— Well, pardon me, for my own information. You 
talk about Dr. Morton Prince and Dr. Putnam. Do you mean that they 
were on the same board at all ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Yes— weren't they ? 

Mr. Proctor. — According to the record here it is Dr. Putnam, chair- 
man, Mr. Farmer, Mr. Ring, and Miss O’Sullivan and Mrs. Evans. 

Mr. Branpbets. — That is the modern report. 

Mr. Proctor. — Yes, I think the witness is entitled to know which re- 
port you are referring to. 

Mr. Branpvets. — I will try again. 

Q. You remember the report signed by the committee of which 
Frank Morison was chairman ? 

A. I can’t say that I can distinguish in that way. 

Q. You remember the report made two years ago, back in 1892? 

A. J haven’t gone into that fully—can’t remember distinctly. I 
have looked the reports over as they came up. 

Q. Yes. 

A. And I don’t remember that I saw anything there to object to. I 
would like to make it clear exactly why. 

Q. Well, this is the report, — signed by Frank Morison, Thomas F. 
Ring, Elizabeth G. Evans, Annette P. Rogers, Charles T. Putnam, 
Elizabeth M. McCarthy, and Dr. Morton Prince. So I seem not to have 
been in error in that respect. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, I will give you the credit for being right that 
time, Brother Brandeis. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I am glad you have that generosity. 

Ald. Ler. — What is that? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — The report of the special committee appointed by 
the Mayor. 

Ald. Ler. — Is that one of the original leaves back of that? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Yes, sir — pasted on by my own hands, having 
been torn off before. 

(By request of Mr. Brandeis the stenographer rabedted the following :) 


Q. Now, I want to know why the Board of Visitors who were appointed 
by Mayor Matthews, and whom you say were selected from some of the best 
citizens of Boston, and who rendered a report which you agree to — why 
they didn’t begin in the right way? 

A. I will explain that, I think, to my mind very satisfactorily. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because they began by attacking the Commissioners for having things 
in existence there which I don’t think do exist and never did exist. 


Q. (By Mr. BranpeErs.) Now, there is the report of the special 
committee, June 30, 1892, about which I have been asking you. I will 
ask you to go thr ough that report, glance through it so far as it is nee- 
essary, and | point out wherein they ] proceeded in the wrong way. 

A. Ihave not objected to this report — never have. 

Q. Well, you don’t object to that report ? 

A. Idon't think that Ido. What I came into the thing about was 
about the cleanliness, | think — chiefly about the cleanliness. 

Q. Yes. Well, now, you say this Board of Visitors did not go about 
it in the right way. Now, this Board of Visitors went there —or the 
special committee — because Mayor Matthews appointed them — 

A. I didn’t say the Board of Visitors. 

Q. [asked you why you didn’t come forward and help this Board of 
Visitors, who pointed out in this way, in June, 1892, the predominant 
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evils in this institution — the lack of classification and the idleness — 
that is, the lack of compulsory labor. You said you didn’t join them. 
ere.) Ss. 

Q. That you did believe in those things thoroughly, but you hadn’t 
done anything; that they hadn’t succeeded because they hadn’t gone 
about it in the right way. Now, I want to know in what way “that 
board or committee departed or deviated from what you think the right 
way? 

A I didn’t state exactly what I meant. What I meant was that 
when this investigation began, or when the attacks on the Commissioners 
began, in the newspapers, it appeared to me to be an attempt to stir up 
the public without sufficient reason, and I objected to the statements 
that appeared in the papers that the place was dirty, and the people 
neglected and ill-treated, and all that sort of thing. I thought that 
would create a false impression among the citizens. I have always 
felt that it is something the citizens ought to be interested in, and I have 
always felt, and feel now — feel it more since the investigation has 
begun — that that is a thing which has got to be settled by the common 
sense of the citizens, and not by a few people, no matter how good their 
intentions or how thoroughly equipped they are in this matter of caring 
for paupers, etc. Now, I feel if the citizens had been informed of the 
truth, of the exact truth, if they had been instructed, told where they 
were negligent, it would have been all right, but net to state things 
which didn’t exist, or create an impression that there was cruelty and 
filth and negiect. 

ax Now, I will ask you, Mr. Tudor, to look at that report of the 
Board of Visitors of June 30, 1892, and let me know in what respect it 
fails to divulge the true state of affairs. Let me know what fact. if 
any, in there is untrue. 

A. I ecouldn’t do that in a few moments, in an instant. I should 
need an hour at least to peruse it. 

Q. Ithink the committee will give you as much time as you need to 
run through it. I can give you a fresh copy of that, one which is not so 
annotated. Perhaps that may be rather misleading 

A. No, this is all right. On the forty-second page here are eight 
recommendations — nine recommendations — 


Q. Yes-— 
A. ‘len recommendations. 
Ore Y 6s; 


A As far as I can see I should think they were all excellent recom- 
mendations. . 

Q. ‘This very recommendation that is made there you believe is 
sound, don’t you? 

A. Yes. You understand I am not testifying as an expert, but only 
as a common citizen. 

Q. TL understand, but this has got to be decided by the common sense 
of the community, hasn’t it ? 

ae. eG: 

Q. And there isn’t anything in the application of facts to the pau- 
pers that is not within the compr ehension of the ordinary, intelligent 
citizen who will give enough time to it to think it over, is there ? 

A. No. I think these recommendations are all reasonable. 

Q. There isn’t anybody of common sense but would know that you 
would have to classify paupers because some of them may be weak and 
some wicked and others old and infirm and others able-bodied Every- 
body of common sense would know about that, that thought of it at 
all P ; 
A, I think the citizens of Boston would desire that such classi- 
fication should be on strictly republican lines — that is, nobody should 
receive preference there because he was somebody’s cousin or she was 
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somebody’s aunt, but simply on his or her merits. Such classification 
as that there can be no objection to. 

Q. I know, but everybody sees that there must be classification, who 
has considered the subject ? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. And you think there would be no difficulty in anybody’s seeing 
that in order to keep out the loafers and keep the able-bodied idlers 
from the institution you have got to make those work that can ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Everybody would see that, wouldn't they ? 

A. Certainly; I should think they would. 

Q. Yes, and wouldn't everybody see, too, that in order that the in- 
stitutions should be run properly and economically for the city that that 
very thing must be enforced? 

A. It should be made as near ly self-supporting as possible. 

QQ. And that you would have to provide different kinds of work for 
people of different ability —I mean physical ability, not mental 
ability ? 

Avt iy es: 

(Q. And you saw, also, not only the importance of this question of 
work, but that there must some people come down there who are there 
really through misfortune in the strictest sense, and who ought to be 
kept from those who are criminals and have a long criminal record ? 

A. Yes, sir, I believe now that those who are really unfortunate and 
who deserve kind treatment receive it. 

Q. Yes, but I mean they ought not only to receive king treatment 
but they ought to be kept free from the contaminating influence of 
others who have lead a life of vice? 

A. Certainly — no doubt of it. 

Q. Well, now, that is something that any one of common sense, who 
had a heart and head and who has devoted them a li‘tle to the subject, 
must now feel ? 

A. It seems reasonable to me. 

Q. Now, when this Board of Visitors in June, "92 — 

Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me — you mean the special committee. 

Q. (By Mr. BrRANpeE!Is ) Yes, the special committee appointed by 
Mayor Matthews, — when they rendered their report, June 30, 1892, and 
set forth this to the citizens of Boston, they set forth something sound, 
as far as you can see, in every respect? 

ASL as. 

Q. And in all those ten recommendations, that are numbered ten, 
and which actually contain more —in those recommendations which 
they made they lay down just what you, so far as you can see, would 
also recommend to the citizens of Boston if called to that important 
position by Mayor Matthews ? 

A. Ishould have subscribed to it. 

Q. Now, lL ask you, that being so, and you having been down there, 
Mr. Tudor, ‘from time to time, in the performance of your professional 
duties, w hy you didn’t come forward and second this committee in 
its efforts to bring about a change which must commend itself to every 
man of common sense and feeling | P 

A. Well, sir, I will make an explanation. 

O50 8¥ en. 

A. It will be necessary to do it. 

Q. Oh, you ought to have an opportunity. 

A. The fact is that when one of Mrs. Lincoln's letters was published 
in the ‘* Transcript” there were some statements which seemed to me 
not to: represent the true state of affairs at Long Island, whereupon I 
wrote a letter to the ‘** Transcript.” My letter was published, also a 
reply from Mrs. Lincoln, and there was an editorial favoring strongly 
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Mrs. Lincoln and giving me rather a black eye, whereupon I wrote a 
reply to the ‘* Transcri ipt ” which, about a month or six weeks after, was 


returned to me with an apology from the editor, stating that it had been 


misplaced and that he would be very glad to have me rewrite it and 
bring it up to date and publish it. He felt that they did me an injustice. 
Now, I suppose it is proper for me to state what that communication 
contained. It was simply an explanation of my exact position — that 
I objected to Long Island being called a dirty place, and I objected to 
too much attention being paid ‘to the complaints of the inmates. Those 
were my two points. 

Q. Yes. 

A. Andas regards the management of such an institution I merely 
stated that | wasn’t an expert, ‘and [had no doubt I heartily agreed 
with a good many of Mrs. Lincoln’s recommendations. I especially 
disclaimed attacking Mrs Lincoln — I especially disclaimed that. 

Q. That you had agreed with her recommendations, and the only 
things you disagreed with were these char ges against the cleanliness 
of the place ? 

A. And I objected to Mrs. Lincoln and other people listening to the 
complaints of inmates. 

Q. Well, now, you didn’t find in this report of the Board of Visitors 
the slightest evidence that they had relied in any way upon such 
complaints ? 

A. No, I haven’t ever objected to this report. 

Q. And you didn’t find in this particular report of the Board of 
Visitors — this earlier report of the Board of Visitors — 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me— that was a report of a select com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — A select committee, excuse me— any charges 
against Which you found any fault whatever. 

Q. This matter of cleanliness was a matter perfectly insignificant 
as compared with the subject of compulsory labor and classification or 
compared with these other matters, these other ten recommendations, 
made here ? 

A. I don’t object to those things at all. 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, the allegations of a lack of cleanliness 
you considered perfectly insignificant as compared with these questions 
that the Board of Visitors have set up ? 

wz) Yes, 

(4. Now, what I asked you, Mr. Tudor— and which in the discussion 
perhaps, was lost sight of— was why it was you didn’t do something, 
with your knowledge of the facts down there gained in the course of 
your professional experience — why you didn’t do something to bring 
before the public in a proper way, whatever might be the proper way, 
the great abuses of lack of classification and lack of compulsory labor 
at the institutions, without which you believed it couldn’t be properly 
managed ? 

A. Well, that is a pretty strong committee, and I have reason to 
believe they had plenty of supporters. ‘They seemed to have. 

Q. Now, isn’t it a matter of fact, Mr. Tudor—TI think you have 
called attention to it before this — isn’t it a matter of fact that between 
June 30, 1892, when the special committee appointed by Mayor 
Matthews made the report, and the commencement of this investiga- 
tion, March 15, 1894, one year and nine months nearly had elapse d 
without the slightest change having been effected in what you recog- 
nized were the fundamental abuses of the institution ? 

afi Yes. 

Q. Well, now, lask you why you didn’t come forward when the 
work of the Board of Visitors ceased, its term expiring June 30, 1892, 
while you were going down there in the course of your duty from day 
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to day, from week to week, from month to month, as it might be — 
why you didn’t come forward and bring the attention of the public the 
fact that these faults, which were alleged to be the fundamental ones, 
remained utterly unremedied ? 

A. Well, 1 gave the matter no consideration. I can’t say why I did 
or why I didn’t. 

Q. Now, when you came forward and wrote the letter to which you 
have referred, the letter in answer to one of Mrs. Lincoln’s letters did 
you in that letter call attention to the fact that Mrs. Lincoln’s charges 
were, in the main, well founded, that they had been supported by this 
report of the special committee, and that nothing whatever had been 
done in regard to classification and compulsory labor, but in one respect 
or two respects —in the matter of lack of cleanliness — she was mis- 
taken ? | 

A. No, I wrote my letter merely with this view —I felt that this 
thing was begun wrong, and had led to a long investigation which 
would end in nothing. 

Q. Well, this special committee, appointed by Mayor Matthews, 
you did not think they had done anything which was wrong ? 

A. In their reeommendations; no. 

Q@. Inthe manner of presenting the recommendations ? 

A. No, that was all right. 

Q. They presented them to the Mayor and they were published as a 
city document — nothing wrong in that? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. They hadn’t done anything whatever except make that report, as 
far as you knew? 

i Bree ge 

@. Nothing whatever wrong in what they did, was there ? 

A. No, nothing I objected to. 

Y. Now, you wrote your letter before this investigation began ? 

ALtuXe3; 

Q. About two months before the investigation began, didn’t you? 

A. So it appears. 4 

Q. Yes—you wrote the letter in January of last year and the in- 
vestigation began March 15 P 

Alay es: 

Q. Now, there hadn’t been anything done by the Board of Visitors 
which seemed to you improper, had there ? 

As saNG, 

Q. Or by the special committee that seemed to youimproper. Now, 
why didn’t you then, when you wrote at that time, set forth in your 
letter that the great and fundamental abuses which were alleged were 
absolutely sound, that they did exist, but that there were certain mat- 
ters of detail here, in cleanliness and the like, in which the allegations 
were not sustained by the facts? Why didn’t you do that? 

A, Well, | suppose because I didn’t think of it. 

Q. Well, you felt at that time that the institution was wholly lack- 
ing in what you deemed essential to good management ? 

A. What I felt when I came into it was that the charges were unjust 
and untrue. 

Q. In what respect? In regard to lack of classification ? 

A. No, not speaking of that. 

Q. Not in regard to the other matters that the Board of Visitors set 
forthhere in there ten recommendations ? 

A. Iam explaining how I| came into it, and that is, as a writer in the 
columns of the ‘* Transcript” over my name. I have no doubt I could 
have been secured as an ally by these reformers if the thing had been 
started right by Mrs. Lincoln. I think Mrs. Lincoln has made a mistake 
all along. 
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Q. You mean you could have been secured as an ally in this inves- 
tigation, but not an ally to the special committee and that movement 
which started the special committee, because a year and a half had 
elapsed before you ever appeared in print? Now, what I ask, Mr. 
Tudor, is why, in your letter, which you wrote and in which you said 
that certain statements of Mrs. Lincoln’s were not true — why in that 
letter you did not come forward and state what was true in her coim- 
plaints also, as well as what was not. 

A. Because | thought that was a very small part of her complaint. 
In the letter the most of it appeared to me to be what seemed to me 
tittle-tattle which had been gathered from old women and others who 
were kickers and who would make a row in heaven— wouldn’t be sat- 
isfied with anything. 

Q. Now, your letter is this letter of January 13. Now, TI will ask 
you — you say you considered a good deal of it tittle-tattle, [ will ask 
you this — you answered the letter of January 10— wasn’t that it, Mr. 
‘Tudor ?’ 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Well, your letter was January 13, 1894? 

A. Yes; well, it was written right after Mrs. Lincoln’s was published. 

Q. Well, this statement —-*+that so long ago as May, 1893, this 
official was complained of for his bad habits and language, yet that the 
superintendent not only took no steps towards removing him, but 
within the past fortnight has promoted him to a position where he had 
charge of over six hundred inmates.” Do you know whom that re- 
ferred to ? 

A. No.’ I have not followed that closely. 

Q. ‘That one of the officials at Long Island has been so contin- 
ually under the influence of liquor that his name is a by-word among 
inmates and fellow-officers alike,” and then follows this — ‘‘that so 
long ago as May, 1893, this official was complained of for his bad lan- 
guage, yet that the superintendent not only took no steps towards re- 
moving him, but within the past fortnight has promoted him to a posi- 
tion where he has charge of over six hundred inmates.” Don’t you 
remember the official down there of whom that was said ? 

A. No, neversaw anybody drunk down there. 

Q. Do you remember Smith down there receiving, officer and after- 
wards acting deputy ? 

Never met him personally. 

You know of him ? 

Only what I have heard here. 

You didn’t refer to that statement, then, as being tittle-tattle ? 
Let me state what I thought about that. 

. Task you about the particular statement. Confine your answer 
to that, please. —« 

A. There is no employer of labor, I don’t care what class of labor 
it is, that doesn’t have difficulty with that very thing — drinking. The 
most trusted and the most capable employees will drink and you can’t 
stop it. I don’t think it is anything unusual that a trusted employee of 
one of our best institutions should drink. . It is a pity that it isso, but it 
is no different from what occurs in every private business. 

Q. Well, didn’t you hear it was so bad in the case of this man to 
whom Mrs. Lincoln referred in that letter that he was actually dis- 
charged by the Commissioners, compelled to resign ? 

A. He ought to have been, certainly. 

Q. Then, if it is true that he was complained of as far back as May, 
1893, and that his being under the influence of liquor was a by-word 
among the inmates and fellow-officers alike — 

A. That man may have had great virtues that offset that defect — 
and, another thing, it isn’t any easy thing to get people to go and live 
on Long Island. 
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Q. Yes, butif the Commissioners themselves after this letter actually 
dismissed the man, you don’t think that that was a man who ought to 
have stayed there, do youP 

A. No, certainly not. 

Q. And you don’t think it was tittle-tattle of Mrs. Lincoln to call 
that to the attention of the public, or of whomsoever it might be neces- 
sary, in order to bring about a result which the Commissioners acted 
upon AE es P 

A. I didn’t refer to that particularly. 

Q. You didn’t refer to that as being tittle-tattle ? 

A. Not particularly. I have no doubt that a good deal that Mrs. 
Lincoln referred to was tittle-tattle. : 

Q. ‘What can we think of the carelessness of a department which 
allows pensioners to live at the city’s expense among them —a man who, 
while living as a pauper is drawing from the United States a pension of 
ninety dollars every quarter?” Do you approve of that? 

AeeNo. 

Q. Isn’t it a proper matter to call to the attention of the public or 
officials, whoever they may be, that men are down there who are 
receiving from the government of the United States $360 a year, and 
who are still living there as paupers ? 

A. I should think the officials would be very glad to find it out. 

Q. Well, that isn’t hittle- tattle, is it? That isn’t something to be 
deprecated ? 

Pan GO. 

Q. That is something which, if true, ought to be called to their 
attention, and the officials ought to find it out without her calling it to 
their attention, shouldn’t they ? 

A. Yes, sir; if they can. 

oa OB sik mean if they can andif it isa fact, it is something that 

ought to be called to the attention of the proper persons, and if the 
proper persons don’t act upon it, ought to be called to the attention of 
the public? 

A. Sometimes the officials have the greatest difficulty in finding out 
the truth. Things are kept from them. 

Q. Yes, but whether they have difficulty or not, whether it be a 
matter of criticism or a matter of kindness ? 

A. There is no objection to their knowing it. ; 

Q. No — and that is a fact that ought to be called to the attention of 
the community ? 

A. Certainly. 

QQ. Now, I asked you the last time in regard to this matter. J asked 
you. ‘* What do you think of a water connection broken for two months 
and not enough water in the hospital to flush the closets freely or to 
bathe the patients properly?” Now, if it is true that the water connec- 
tion was broken for two months and that there wasn’t enough water in 
the hospital to bathe the patients and to flush the closets, when you 
have the whole Atlantic ocean around you, you would think that was a 
proper subject for comment, wouldn’t you? 

A. Well, hardly. Under the circtiimstances I should hardly say it 
was. 

Q. Well, if the water connection is broken for a long time are the 
people in the hospital to live with dirty closets, things ‘that emit foul 
smells and odors, when the whole Atlantic ocean is there and there are 
four or five hundred people around who can carry the means for relief 
up to the house? Do you think that is proper or do you think water 
ought to be carried into the hospital to clean the place ? 

A. Well, it was carried in as far as I know. 


Q. Well, let us see — you heard the report of Mr. Brown, the in- 
spectorP 
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A. Oh, I was there. I have been there and saw them pumping 
water up. ‘They had a steamboat there pumping water. 

Q. Yes, that is true, but that didn’t go into the hospital, ei: it, all of 
it? 

A. Went into a large reservoir. 

Q. And they didn’t have it in the hospital to flush these closets, ete. ? 
You heard me read the last time. I think, Mr. Brown’s, the inspectov’s, 
report on the dirty closets, and the smells? 

A. Yes, sir. That isa sort of emergency. I think under the cir- 
cumstances I shouldn’t have been disposed as a visitor to criticise that 
state of things. It is an accident, and it is taking an unfair advantage. 

Cit it was a thing that happened not only once but for a period “of 
two months and no provision was made against it, you think somebody’s 
attention ought to be called to it ? 

A. How was any provision to be made against it? I feel pretty sure 
that efforts were made to get water there. I think I heard taik about it 
on the steamboat. 

Q. Would there have been difficulty in bringing up water or pump- 
ing up water from the Atlantic ocean to claan these vaults ? 

A. Could have been done. 

-Q. Simply by windmill power couldn’t provision have been made? 

A. Ishouldn’t think windmill power would hardly answer. 

Q. It wouldn’t be difficult if they had a pump already there to do 
it? If they had a large pump there a year or, more without being 
attached to anything they could have used that pump, with the Atlantic 
ocean to draw from ? 

A. No, it would be necessary to move that pump down near the 
water. 

Q. Well, if there was a pump on the island with which it could have 
been done ? 

Rey bY 8; 

. Q. And as a matter of fact the pump lay there a whole year and 
wasn’t used — you think that could have been used ? 

A. I dare say. I don’t know. 

Q. What do you think was the cost of that pump? 

A. Oh, perhaps $200 or $300. 

Q. ‘That would have been the cost, would it, of the pump? 

A. Oh, you mean to move the pump temporarily down to the 
water P 

Q 


sip ie 

A. Well, perhaps $300 would have connected it with the pump tem- 
porarily 

Q. Would have connected it and then they could have pumped the 
water P 

A. Ishould say so. 

Q. Do you know how much it cost to bring water from Deer Island 
at that time ? 

A. Yes, sir— but that is fresh water. 

(. But they had to bring fresh water for two purposes — both for 
cleaning and the other use ? 

A. Yes, sir; and I was going to say that besides connecting the pump 
they would have to have the attendance for running it. 

Q. But would there have been any difficulty in accomplishing that 
and meeting the emergency ? 

A. It could have been done.: 

Q. At reasonable expense? 

A. Ishould say so. 

Q. And the actual cost of bringing the water from Deer Island was 
$40 a day, wasn’t it, about $2,000 ‘being spent during the time that this 
main was broken — wasn’t it ? 
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A. Idon’t know what it was ? 

Q. Well, now, you remember, don’t you, that in that letter of Jan- 
uary 10, this fact, that the Mayor had appointed a special committee, 
that that special committee had made its report, and that nothing had 
been done upon it, was called to the attention of the public, don’ t you? 
—and you certainly thought that that was something that deserved ap- 
proval, calling that to the attention of the public, didn’t you ? 

A. Well, I think my letter explains itself, and in my letter I only 
commented on certain things, and in my testimony I have only at- 
tempted to comment on certain things. 

Q. Yes, I know, Mr. Tudor, you only attempted to do «certain 
things, but you are one of those who have gone down there in the per- 
formance of a duty for the public. That is, you have been in a way per- 
forming a professional duty for the public in going down there, and 
you have had occasion to observe these things, and you have known 
how true all the fundamental abuses which were set forth by the special 
committee and which had been charged by Mrs. Lincoln were, and 
when you came to write your letter, in which you criticised a certain 
letter of Mrs. Lincoln’s, you directed yourself to certain things which 
you said were untrue, but you did not in your letter say in any way 
that the great and fundamental abuses to which she called attention 
were true and had remained unremedied for this long time and that 
they should Be remedied then, although ren believed they should — 
isn’t that so? 

A. That is so—appears to be so. 

Q. Now, I call your attention to these various things — whether 
you do not think. in the performance of your duty as a citizen, you 
ought to have allied yourself to those who pointed out the abuses 
which no one realized and appreciated better than you did, instead of 
finding fault merely with the way one person had of doing something 
which didn’t commend itself to your judgment? 

A. In answer to that question I will say that it might have been 
well enough for me to have aided the persons who ‘thought | these 
reforms should have been undertaken, and on the other hand I thought 
it was my duty that the truth should be stated. 

Q. But you didn’t state the whole truth, did you ? 

A. I stated all the truth bearing upon the point on which I touched. 

Q. Yes, but this thing in regard to which you answered and upon 
which you gave the impression to the public by your answer that a 
groundless accusation was made, was a very small part of the charges 
which were made against them ? 

A. No, I don't think so. My feeling was that an attempt was 
made to arouse the citizens of Boston upon a false issue. I don’t think 
that Mrs. Lincoln kept closely to the importance of reforming those 
abuses. 

Q. Well, you had watched Mrs. Lincoln’s letters to the papers long 
before that, hadn’t you— had seen them from time to time ? 

A. Had seen them, yes, sir? 

Q. And don’t you know that at the very outset she set forth this claim, 
even before the special committee was appointed by Mayor Matthews — 
that the great evil was the lack of compulsory labor and lack of classi- 
fication ? You remember that, don’t you? 

A. Yes, sir; but my letter explains itself — better let the committee 
have that. 

Q. Well, I don’t think we disagree inregard to what your letter says. 
You have stated it, and I am sure you have ‘stated it with fairness. Iam 
but asking you whether, whatever may have been your intention at the 
time, you ‘don’t think that your letter in which you attack certain things 
that Mrs. Lincoln stated would not mislead and would not lead the com- 
munity to believe — not that you concurred with the special committee 
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and with Mrs. Lincoln and others in pointing out these abuses, but that 
the abuses did not exist at all ? 

A. No, I don’t think my letter would have that tendency at all. 

Q. Well, you do not intend in any way to lead the community to 
believe that these various charges, except those you have pointed out, 
were unfounded ? 

A. No; my second letter to the ‘* Transcript” stated my position ex- 
actly as to-night. Unfortunately it was suppressed, never printed. 

Q. Now, what did your second letter state? Give us your position 
exactly ? 

A. I stated that [ had no disposition to oppose Mrs. Lincoln or her 
friends in any of the reforms inaugurated at Long Island or any other 
place, and I disclaimed being an expert in those matters; but in other 
matters wherein I felt myself to be an expert, I felt that [ had a right 
to speak, and I think I again said that I objected to taking too much 
stock in the talk of the inmates. 

(O50 3 POS: 

A. I think Mrs. Lincoln’s letters had that effect — they did upon me 
—that she had listened too much to what people had said down there. 
She had taken too one-sided a view of it. 

Q. Now, I will ask you, Mr. Tudor,—you said something about 
attacking the Commissioners — isn’t it a fact that no attack whatever 


had been made upon the Commissioners until they delayed, and de- 


layed, and delayed after these abuses, mainly of lack of classification 
and lack of compulsory labor, had been set out before them ? 

A. I think very likely. 

Q. Don’t you remember, as a fact, that in this report of the special 
committee appointed by Mayor Matthews, while setting forth at great 
length the abuses which existed and the ten recommendations, they 
spoke highly of certain qualities of the Commissioners? _ 

A. I don’t remember that particularly. 

Q. Let me see, don’t you remember this: 


In the course of the foregoing investigation much has been found to cen- 
sure, and it has become evident that the more serious evils pointed out all 
spring from the one radical evil —that prevention and cure appear to form 
no part of the policy of the administration. Here and there individual 
agents or officers are working intelligently with good result; but it is all hap- 
hazard, there being apparently no appreciation shown by the Commissioners 
of the problem as a whole; no attempt made to study the results of present 
methods, nor to advise measures of reform. It may be safely said that the 
administration has no policy except that of feeding and housing cheaply, and 
on the whole humanely, all who come; and cheapness is estimated by a low 
per capita maintenance, rather than by a reduction of the number to be 
maintained. Now, economy is admirable, and your committee would give 
full credit to the Commissioners for their zeal in this direction. In expend- 
ing the sum of several hundred thousand dollars, there is a large room for 
mismanagement and misappropriation; yet no whisper of such accusations is 
heard. As far as the problem of management is a question of supplies, it 
would be difficult to improve the plan of the Board. The purchases are made 
mainly by competitive bids twice a month; the prices paid are the lowest; 
the quality of the goods is as a rule acceptable, and well suited for the insti- 
tutions. Careful inquiry has been made upon this matter among numbers of 
wholesale dealers, and the committee can confidently assert that in this par- — 
ticular the city is well and honestly served. But economy is not the only 
standard of merit, and even if it were, mere saving is rarely the best way to 
economize. Some account must be taken of product as well as of outlay, 
and a reform school that does not reform and an almshouse that fosters the 
evils it ought to abate are not economical, however little may be their cost. 
On the contrary, your committee submits that expenditure which is so barren 
of good results must be counted as recklessly wasteful... The improvements 
of management recommend by this committee could probably all be adopted 
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without an increase of appropriation, as the current expenses of the depart- 
ment are well within its appropriation; and measures of prevention and 
reform must ultimately result in a vast saving of public money. 


Mr. REED. — Is that 1892 or 1894? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — 1892 — the special committee. It is the only report, 
I think, that Mr. Tudor had ever seen before this investigation began, 
because it was the only one published. The other was not published or 
was not given out until the’end of April or in May, when brought in 
here. 

Q. Now, Mr. Tudor, don’t you think that is an eminently fair state- 
ment, a judicial statement ? 

AL -Yes: 

Q. There is nothing there which looks like a wanton attack upon 
the Commissioners ? 

AY NO. 

Q. It gives praise, and unqualified praise, where it deems that praise 
to be due? 

A. YS: 

Q. And it states with accuracy and intelligence the grounds of fault, 
not especially with the Commissioners, but with the system which has 
been adopted. Isn’t that true ? 

ALY es, ‘ 
Q. There is nothing in that, then, that could have diverted you from 
the channel of reform which you believed in, and the correctness of 
which you had special means of forming your judgment about, was 

there ? 

Aven. 

Q. Well, then, so far as the committee acted upon views previously 
suggested by Mrs. Lincoln you are wholly in accord with Mrs. Lincoln ? 

A. lam. 

Q. It was only in certain things which you pointed out in your letter 
— which in the main were lack of cleanliness and the faith given to the 
statements of inmates — that you differed ? 

Fe ess 

Q. That you thought she might be misled and the public stirred up 
needlessly ? 

A. Yes, that is the way I feel about it. 

Q. That is the way you felt and the way you feel now, is it? 

A. Yes, sir; I still feel so. 

Q. In testifying, then, before this committee, you wish to indorse, 
or you are prepared to indorse, those recommendations which were 
made by the special committee ? 

A. Yes: 

Q. Now, Mr. Reed has referred to the latter report. I suppose you 
have examined that also, haven’t you ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. The report of the Board of Visitors, the actual Board of Visitors, 
appointed by the Mayor and Council, who made their report April 30, 
1894, after this investigation began—the recommendations of the 
Board of Visitors were, first, ‘‘ That a record be kept stating as far as 
possible the facts known in regard to the character and history of each 
inmate.” You would agree to that, I presume, as necessary for any 
scientific and systematic knowledge of the subject ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Second, ‘‘ That the institution be organized into three depart- 
ments: workhouse, infirmary, and hospital. In these departments the 
inmates should be classified as their bodily conditions require.” 

A. I think that is a good recommendation. 

Q. Third, ‘*'That in the workhouse department the discipline be 
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strict and work enforced. The food, though ample and good of its 
kind, should be very plain, and few indulgences should be allowed. 
Tobacco, if given at all, should be given only as a privilege.” 

Bor approve of that, too. 

Q. Then, fourth, ‘ In the infirmary department many comforts not 
proper in the workhouse department should be provided. The effort 
should be not merely to keep the inmates from starvation, but to make 
their years of helplessness as endurable as may be, within the limits of 
a reasonable expense.’ 

A. Lapprove of that, also. 

Q. Fifth, ‘‘ That passes be abolished except in rare instances to some 
decent old person or cripple wanting to visit a friend.” Perhaps I will 
say that that had reference to what the visitors report of the abuses of 
the pass system, where a man or woman gets a pass, comes to Boston, 
gets drunk, or otherwise indulges in a debauch, and comes back a few 
days afterwards in a tattered condition. 

A. That means a pass to go to the city? : 

Q. To the city and then come back after a visit — ‘‘ That passes be 
abolished except in rare instances to some decent old person or cripple 
wanting to visit a friend” ? 

A. Well, I think that would need a little consideration. I see that 
there is force in the suggestion, but I should think it ought to be con- 
sidered carefully — should be given, perhaps, as a reward. 

Q. Yes, but with the general purpose of avoiding the evil which is 
pointed out you agree ? : 

mL eS. 

(. Then, sixth,— I don’t know whether you would have an opinion 
in regard to that — ‘‘ that the standard of the hospital should be raised, 
both in medical attendance, in nursing’, and in the study of disease and 
its cure” ? | 

A. I don’t think I ought to testify on that. 

Q. Well, then, in all the recommendations made both by the special 
committee appointed by Mayor Matthews and the Board of Visitors ap- 
pointed by the Mayor and the City Council you agree ? 

A. Ido. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Mr. Tudor, I understood you to say that you 
would recommend the placing of that large pump down on the water 
front ? 

A. No, what I should recommend in a ease like that would be to 
place a portable pump with a boiler there. I don’t think that pump would 
be quite convenient to move. It is a large, heayy pump, buta portable 
pump with a boiler might have been procured to pump up salt-water. 

Q. And what do they cost — do you know? 

A. I think they could have hired one — that is my idea 
have hired one and connected it. 

Q. For how much a day do you think? 

A. Ishould think it would cost about — would have to have a man 
there day and night, I suppose. 

(. And then have to pay for the use of it ? 

A. Yes, sir — I should think ten dollars a day. 

Q. Besides the man? 

A. No, I think that ought to cover it. 

Q. Now, you wouldn’t recommend the pumping of salt-water there 
for the use of the boilers in the institution ? 

A. ‘That would be impossible. 

QQ. Impossible from a mechanical standpoint ? 

A. The only use of that would have been for the water-closets — 
possibly the baths. 

Q. Well, now, did you ever know of your own knowledge of the 
Commissioners presenting a bill to the Legislature to cover some of the 
defects in the report of the visitors of ’92:! P 


could 
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A. No. 

Q. You don’t know whether one had been presented in ’93 ? 
A. No. 

Q. Did you ever hear of it? 

A. It made no impression on my memory. 

If the bill had been presented, and had been acted on by any 
committee of the Legislature, and had been called to your attention, you 
would go up and support the recommendations of the Board of Visitors 
of °92? 

A. I think I should. 

Q. That is, as a whole? 

Pee Lith ese 

Q. I understand you to say that -you have no recollection of a bill 
being presented to the Legislature of ’92 or 93? 


A> eNo. 
Q. Or at any other time? 
A. No, sir. - 


Q. Asking for some legislation that would remedy some of the 
defects spoken of by Mrs. Lincoln, and also by the Board of Visitors ? 

A. No, I dont know of any such bill. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN. ) Then, Mr. Tudor, I take it for granted 
that you belies that the Mayor should appoint a Board or permanent 
committee of visitors, men and women, for a term varying from three 
to five years ? 

A, Isee no objection to that. If they can find the people who are 
willing to serve, I should think it would be a good idea. 
Mr. Rerp. — Mr. Brandeis, will you let me see that letter of Mrs. 

Lincoln’s to which you called attention ? 

Mr. BrRanpeEis. — That is a letter 1 want to put in asa whole. I will 
put it in after you have asked questions upon it. That never has gone 
in. It was to go in at some future time, but hasn’t gone in yet. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — While Mr. Reed is looking at that I would like to 
ask a question. 

(. Do you believe a reservoir is a proper thing for the institution — 
such as they have there now ? 

A. Such as they are constructing now ? 

J. Yes, sir. 

A. Well, I haven’t given that. any thought. I should think, in view 
of what has happened to the water-pipe in the past, that a reservoir 
would be a good precaution. They have one now, you know, an old 
one — a small one, possibly twenty feet in diameter. It isn’t large 
enough. 

Q. If it should turn out that there had been at the time the Com- 
missioner took charge of the institution a reservoir in process of 
construction, and that it had been filled up and not built, in view of 
what has happened you would consider that that was a mistake, not 
going right on and constructing it, wouldn’t you? 

A. I would consider it a mistake that they had filled it up; yes, sir. 
In view of what has happened I should say it was. 

Q. Then, if that had been done under the present Commission or 
their pr edecessors, the Commission doing that would be responsible for 
this lack of water at this time when the pipe broke, wouldn’t it ? 

A. It would seem so. 

CAs Yeu er: | 

Q. Did you ever talk with Mr. Wheelwright before you wrote 
those letters to the ‘‘ Transcript” ? 

A. Nota word. 

(Y. Or since P 

A. Not any city official— yes, the next day after Iwas in his 
office and he said he thought the reply of the ‘* Transcript” was very 
brutal. That i is all he said and all I said. 
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Q. Well, what reply? You showed him the letter of the editor of 
the ‘‘ Transcript”? 

A. No, he read it himself, | suppose, in his own house, and I 
happened to be in the office and he spoke himself and said he thought 
it was very brutal the way the editor of the ‘‘ Transcript” had tr eated 
my letter. 

That is, the editorial comment on the controversy Mr. Wheel 
wright thought treated you in a very brutal manner ? 
¥es, sir. 
When else did you talk to Mr. Wheelwright? 
Never. 
From that day to this ? 
No; he never mentioned the subject. 
Are you related to Mr. Wheelwright ? 
No, sir; I am simply a citizen of ‘Boston, that is all. I have no 
other interest. 


gre POP OP ya’ 


REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Mr. Brandeis says that the fundamental evils 
are lack of classification and occupation. Do you recall, Mr. Tudor, 
anything in Mrs. Lincoln’s letter of January 10 which touches upon 
either of those points ? 

A. I don’t remember the letten. | should have to read it again. 

Q. Your letter which was written on January 13, in reply to Mrs. 
Lincoln’s letter of January 10, was as follows, was it not — 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I suppose Mrs. Lincoln’s letter will go in, of course, 
at this time ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — The stenographer will put in the letter of Mrs. 
Lincoln, headed ‘* A Public Duty,” published January 10. 

Mr. Reep.— And Mr. Tudor’s reply, dated January 12, which 
appeared in the ‘* Transcript” of January 13, entitled ‘‘ The Paupers.” 

The Chairman directed both letters to be inserted in the records, as 
follows : 


A PUBLIC DUTY. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: 


I venture toask if I may, with your help, make an appeal to the citizens of 
Boston. 

A need exists —a great need, one which concerns us all. How many of 
those who ought to care will listen? _ 

Our public institutions are administered in a way that is a disgrace to Bos- 
ton and a reproach to Massachusetts, whose fair fame as a State suffers be- 
cause such things are possible within her borders. The Mayor of our city 
has shown himself ready and willing to assist the inmates of our institutions 
by providing them with new and better buildings, and by appointing a special 
visiting committee on their behalf. 

To be able to act with authority, or to accomplish any permanent good, 
that committee must have the help and indorsement of the public. 

Can it be said that it is having it when, at this moment, a man is allowed 
to remain in office under whose management the institutions have fallen into 
their present disgraceful condition? Let me mention some facts concerning 
them, facts which trustworthy witnesses are ready to prove upon oath. 
Will it be believed here that here in Boston there are women actually kept in 
bed in our public institutions because they have not enough clothing to wear ? 

That one of the officials at Long Island has been so continually under the 
influence of liquor that his name is a by-word among inmates and fellow- 
officers alike? 

That so long ago as May, 1898, this official was complained of for his bad 
habits and language, yet that the superintendent not only took no steps 
toward removing him, but within the past fortnight has promoted him to a 
position where he has charge of over six hundred inmates ? 
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What can we think of the carelessness of a department which allows pen- 
sioners to live at the city’s expense among them —a man who, while living 
as a pauper, is drawing from the United States a pension of ninety dollars 
every quarter? 

How can we account for the fact that for five months there has been no 
telephone connection between Long Island and the city, though a small riot 
and two fires have occurred there in that time? 

What do we think of a water connection broken for two months, and not 
enough water in a hospital to flush the closets freely or to bathe the patients 
properly? ; 

What do we think of a hospital where the supply of milk is continually 
short, and where ip thirteen days (not consecutive) the physician orders 224 
quarts of milk, of which but 114 are furnished or can be obtained? 

What, again, do we think of a hospital where because lights are turned off 
or out of order in its wards, patients have died in darkness, and where, no 
longer ago than December 24, a man suffering from a severe hemorrhage 
was discovered by a fellow-inmate merely by reason of the choking sound 
made ? 

Why is there no proper protection in case of fire?. no telephone, no good 
food for the sick, no humanity? 

Why indeed? - 

It is because the citizens of Boston do not care. 

If they had cared they would have seen to it that the Board of Commission- 
ers of Public Institutions was composed of three of the very best men the 
city could afford. 

The Mayor has done his part in selecting a good committee of visitors to 
serve without pay and without powers, but this is not enough. There must 
be a change in the policy of the Commission itself, and this there never will be 
until the citizens of Boston demand it. 

The post of superintendent at Long Island is a most responsible one, and 
ought to be filled by a man who will be encouraged by his superiors, the 
Commissioners, to do what is right. and who will be looked up to by his sub- 
ordinates because it is known that he will not tolerate a thing which is 
wrong. 

It is wrong to keep a drunken official for seven months and promote him 
besides, notwithstanding repeated warnings. 

It is wrong to furnish poor food, badly cooked, and sometimes sour at 
that, to sick people—even if they are paupers. 

It is wrong to allow medicine to be given out at night by an official who is 
known to drink, and who has more than once (before his dismissal in 
November) been known to have consumed himself the stimulants ordered 
for patients. It is wrong that in a hospital with eighty patients, three of 


them children, there should be but twenty-two and a quarter quarts of milk 


served for the whole number in one day, making the allowance for those who 
lived chiefly on milk a pitiably small portion for each meal. 

The superintendent is not the only one who is to blame for this; the men 
who appointed him are also accountable, and it is only right that the respon- 
sibility should be placed where it belongs. 

It is said that there is much to be condemned in the other institutions of 
which the Commissioners have charge. Perhaps there may be. ‘‘ I speak 
whereof I know,” and I do not hesitate to say that there is enough wrong at 
Long Island alone to warrant changes in the department, from the office of 
Commissioners down to a number of their subordinates. 

The time has come to appeal to the public. Unless they demand a better 
condition of things, a better condition of things can never be had. Do they 
not care or do they not know ? Now is the time for the citizens to insist on a 
more righteous and humane administration of public trust. 

Only through their support can the Mayor act promptly and appoint a 
Commission of which the city can justily be proud. 

If this can be done on the strength of facts, without a public investigation, 
so much the better. If not, let the public institutions be investigated, as 
members of the City Government have already suggested. The same insti- 
tutions will bear a great deal of investigation, and if they cannot be reformed 
in any other way, let us have it. 
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That Boston, civilized, humane Boston, which promises relief to its un- 
employed and is never backward in helping any good cause which is in dis- 
tress elsewhere, will allow its own sick poor to go without enough water, 
light, food, milk, clothing, or comforts is increditable, yet it is true. ‘‘ Econ- 
omy, economy,” has too long been the cry of the Board. Let us have 
humanity and good judgment instead for awhile. Let us have good ofiicials 
at the top and pay for more and better service at the bottom, if we wish the 
best results to be accomplished or believe that Boston is worthy of a better 
state of things. 


Atice N. LINcoun. 
JANUARY 5, 1894. 


THE PAUPERS. 


To the Editor of the Transcript : 


Being a frequent visitor to the city buildings on Long Island, and having 
seen nothing of the sort of mismanagement alleged to exist there by Mrs. 
Alice N. Lincoln, and deprecated with so much feeling by Rev. Mr. Allen, 
in their letters to the ‘‘ Transcript,” I wish to protest against the acceptance 
of such statements by your readers without the support of competent testi- 
mony. 

It is not assuming too much to say that Mrs. Lincoln did not obtain her 
‘* facts ” from officials; they would hardly admit their own or their fellows’ 
delinquencies to outsiders, least of all, to her; but it is quite likely ‘‘ this 
disgraceful state of things” was revealed by some disgruntled inmate. Now, 
there are paupers in that home whose opinions or belief on any subject would 
not he accepted by any person of discrimination. 

They are aged, they are infirm, they are feeble-minded, they have been 
pursued by misfortune and crushed by misery, they have lost all hope and 
have become soured and embittered, nothing has ever gone well with them, 
and to complain has become chronic. Is it not possible, too, that some imagina- 
tive or even lunatic inmate has simply lied to Mrs. Lincoln? Andis it upon 
the tattle of such persons that Mrs. Lincoln asks the citizens of Boston to 
impeach her officials? What kind of guests does Dr. Jenks entertain at his 
Long Island establishment? They range all the way from the extremely 
aged and helpless incurables up to the able-bodied, healthy citizens, the latter 
perfectly able to work, but preferring to live upon the city’s bounty. Among 
these persons are many who are constantly growling because the accommo- 
dations and the table are not up to the standard of the Vendome or Young’s. 
The writer was for two years a visitor of the Provident Institution in the 
worst district of the North End, and has seen poverty and misery in every 
phase. It is to escape from these things that the unfortunate paupers have 
taken refuge in the home provided for them at Long Island by their sympa- 
thetic fellow-citizens, and in my opinion, there is nothing there to remind 
them of the hard life they have left behind them. They are reasonably com- 
fortable, not sufficiently so perhaps to be objects of envy to people who, by 
exerting themselves, can procure greater comforts, and they are reasonably 
well fed; in fact, housed, clothed, and fed far better than an immensely 
greater number of hard-working, self-supporting citizens. It is my belief, 
derived from my own observation, that those of the paupers who by age, 
infirmity, or other circumstances merit tender care, receive it, and that all of 
them are treated with respect and consideration. 

Finally, I can only treat the charges about the suspension of telephone 
service and the Cochituate water-supply with contempt. These are accidents 
which no foresight can prevent, and no different from those to which self-sup- 
porting citizens are exposed. The shutting off of the water by freezing the main 
pipe on the bottom of the harbor by the extreme continued cold of last winter 
caused the greatest inconvenience, but the Commissioners made the best of their 
facilities and transported all the water used in tanks and transferred it to the 
buildings in enormous quantities by the aid of steam-pumps. As to restricted 
use under such circumstances, it is nothing more than reasonable, and no 
more than any citizen would submit to without writing to the papers. 

Of not the least importance in such a gathering of all kinds of people, and 
I mean to hurt no one’s feelings when I say the select kinds are a decided 
minority, is an excellent discipline. On this largely depends the real comfort 
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and happiness of the inmates, and it is the one thing the citizens expect. It 
is my opinion that the attacks upon the Commissioners, and especially upon 
Dr. Jenks, by Mrs. Lincoln, besides being without real foundation and con- 
sequently unjust, are subversive of this discipline, and are doing positive 
harm. 

I beg Mrs. Lincoln and her many friends to understand that I do not 
question her motives, I respect them as being sincerely well meant, but I 
venture to remind her and them that good intentions wiil not atone for mis- 
takes, and to caution her that many of her fellow-citizens will think as I do, 
that to bring charges against officials who are intrusted with a grave respon- 
sibility, on a basis of gossip treated seriously as facts, is worse than a 
mistake. 

FrepERIC TUDOR. 

BRIGHTON, January 12, 1894. 


. (By Mr. Reep.) You are a sanitary expert, as I understand it, 
Mr. Tudor? 

A. Yes, sir; I am an engineer. 

Q. And that is the reason why you particularly noticed the state- 
ments in regard to the uncleanliness and bad sanitary condition of the 
institution at Long Island ? 

A. Yes, I think that is the principal reason. 

Q. And you had no reason to say anything either in approval of or 
in opposition to the plan of classification or occupation, because nothing 
of the kind was mentioned in Mrs. Lincoln’s letter, as you remember 
it P 

A. Probably not. If it had been I should have spoken of it. 

Q. Now, you are in no way opposed to reform, and are not allied 
to any persons who do oppose reforms, are you, Mr. Tudor ? 

A.” (No. 

Q. Do you know, as a fact, that any inmate of the institution at 
Long Island was a pensioner and drew from the United States Govern- 
ment any such sum as has been intimated by Brother Brandeis’ question ” 

A. Only by reading it here. 

(Y. Do you know what the law is governing such a case as that? 

A. No, I do not. I should think it was an accident that might 
happen. 

Q. Then you don’t know that, as a matter of law, whether a man is 
a pensioner or not a pensioner if he has spent his pension, squandered 
it, or no matter what he has done with it, and applies to the Commis- 
sioners of the Public Institutions for aid, that that is no ground for re- 
fusing aid to him? 

A. No, I don’t. I should think it would be an awfully good ground, 
though. I wish to take that statement back. As I understand it, the 
Cominissioners are not by law allowed to refuse a person admission, pro- 
vided he has not money, whether he has had it or not. In other words, 
if on January 1 a man has $100 and on January 2 has managed 
to get rid of it, and on January 3 finds himself obliged to apply for 
assistance, as a matter of law the Commissioners are obliged to accept 
him? Is that the statement ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Well, I should think they would have to. I think I might help a 
man myself who was in that condition. 

Q. Well, so far as the matters in which you are especially interested 
and upon which you are an expert, are concerned, I understand you to 
say that you have done everything you could do, that you have devised 
a plan for the ventilation of the building and that that plan has been 
accepted. Is that right? 

A. -Y¥es, sir. 

Y. But as to the matters of classification and occupation you do not 
pretend to be an expert, and you have been content to leave those mat- 
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ters in the hands of an able special committee appointed by the Mayor 
and Commissioners ? 

A. Ishould much prefer to. 

Q. And if the Commissioners, acting with that special committee 
and with the City Solicitor, have endeavored to secure from the Legisla- 
ture such legislation as they deem necessary to bring about those re- 
sults, you would say that they had done something? 

A. ‘I should think they had done all they could. 


RECROSS—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. BrRanpets.) Well, Mr. Tudor you said that you were 
asked about the pensions. Didn’t you hear that this case that was re- 
ferred to of the one man who had ninety dollars pension was not an iso- 
lated case, but that there were a number of other cases down there of 
persons in the almshouse who received pensions and who went to town 
and used them ? 

A. I wasn’t aware that that was the case. 

(. Didn’t you read the testimony in that respect ? 

A. Yes, I remember that that was spoken of in the report. 

Q. And if there are a number of such cases don’t you think it is a 
matter for comment and correction ? 

A. Yes, most certainly. 

Q. And would you approve or do you think either common sense or 
law would require the Board of Commissioners to keep a man down 
there year in and year out, letting him go up and get his pension money 
and go on a debauch and spend it and then come down again ? 

A. Well, I don’t know how you are going to stop him from coming 
back if he spends his money. 

Q. Well, don’t you know that in other institutions where men re- 
ceive pensions the condition on which they are kept there is to turn over 
the pensions to the institution, to the town ? 

A.’ Yes, sir; certainly. 

Q. That is done, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, — ought to be. 

Q. In the Springfield Almshouse — perhaps you have read the letter 
here in regard to that ? 


fe SIN O, SITs 

Q. They turn over the pension in order to remain ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the general condition governing institutions, isn’t it? 
ea) OS: 

(. It is the condition on which they can remain ? 

A. Yes, 'sir. 

Q. That is common sense and common honesty, isn’t it ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. 


Now, you were asked by Mr. Reed whether you were not con- 
tent to leave this matter of enforcing classification and compulsory 
labor with the special committee. Don’t you know, in regard to this 
special committee which was appointed, that the office expir red with the 
giving of that report June 30, 1892, and that there wasn’t any special 
committee or any committee intrusted with the matter who could act 
on the nt ies between then and the latter part of 1893 ? 

A. 0. 

Q. Didn’t you know that was a fact ? 

A. No, I didn’t. 

Q. Then when you answered Mr. Reed’s inquiry you did not know 
that there was not such a committee in existence during that period ? 

Mr. REED. —I did not ask the question covering any ‘period. I asked 
the question on the matter that you drew out of him. 
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Mr. BRANDEIS. — But the report of that committee, made June 
30, °92, terminated their existence. It was the act by which they abdi- 
cated all powers, their term expiring June 30, 1892, and betiween that 
time and about the time Mr. Tudor wrote his letter, at the beginning 
of 1894, there wasn’t any committee or Board of Visitors at all. 

Mr. ReEep. — There was a Mayor and City council to act on the reports 
of those committees. 

Mr. BRANDEIS.— Yes, but they haven’t acted, and the Commissioners 
hadn’t even referred to it. 

Mr. RreED. — That isn’t his fault. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, that isn’t his fault. It was his misfortune, 
as it was that of all citizens of Boston. 

Mr. Reep. — Neither you nor he seemed to have taken it up until a 
long time afterwards. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, I didn’t know about it—never had been to 
Long Island until | met you there in March. 

Mr. ReEep.—Yes, and you didn’t go then until your professional 
duty carried you there. . 

Mr. BraANnDEIs. — I went down there as any citizen has a right to go. 

Mr. Procror. — You went down as a citizen of Boston before the 
hearing opened, one time after another. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. —I did, certainly. 

Q. Now, Mr. Tudor, you don’t wish to have it remain in the minds 
of the committee that you in anv way wish to change the testimony 
which you gave in answer to my questions in regard to the report ? 

A. No, I back up that report. 

(. You back it up in every respect? 

A. Yes, sir; I should subscribe to that report. 

Q. In every respect? 

Asis OSS SIr. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) One question. You say you back that report 
up, and if, as a good citizen of Boston, you had known of a bill pending 
before the Legislature, you would have gone there and backed it up? 

A. If it were applied for — I think so. 

Q. Now, don’t you think it would have been the part of good citi- 
zenship if the Board of Visitors had gone to the Legislature and set forth 
their recommendations there in a bill, as good citizens ? 

A. I didn’t hear the whole of your question. 

Q. Jask you, don’t you believe that the Board of Visitors, who made 
that report, Mr. Brandeis.claiming that their term of office expired on 
the 30th of June, 92, —that they should have followed it up and have 
gone to the Legislature and gotten a bill? Don’t you think they would 
then have been acting the part of good citizens ? 

A. I think I should have done so if I were one of the committee. 

Q. (By Mr. BranpeErs.) Now, one further question — you know 

_ Mr. Babson, the Corporation Counsel ? 

A. I think I have met him in his office. 

QQ. He is the Corporation Counsel of the city of Boston, and you have 
great respect for his opinion in matters of law ? 

A. lam not confident that I know Mr. Babson— used to know his 
predecessor. 

Q. And if Mr. Babson, the Corporation Counsel, has given an opinion 
in writing to the Mayor — ‘ 

Ald. LEE. — Now, what do you mean, a legal opinion or an adminis- 
tration opinion ? 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Given a legal opinion to the Mayor and 
also to Dr. Jenks, the chairman of the Board of Commissioners, that 
‘they have to-day ample power to make rules and to enforce rules and 
to enforce work, and he sets out the reasons for that in an elaborate 
opinion after he has considered the subject, and also having had a 
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different opinion himself at first upon a slight consideration of the sub- 
ject —if he gives now a formal opinion to his Honor the Mayor and Dr. 
Jenks in which he sets forth fully the reasons for the conclusion that he 
has reached, that ample power exists to enforce work and to enforce 
rules for the proper management of the institution, in which you be- 
lieve, would you see any use whatever in going to the Legislature and 
getting anything further ? 

A. Ishould be inclined to listen to Mr. Babson, I think. 

Q. Yes; and if he gave that opinion deliberately and after full con- 
sideration, and with a large area of reasoning and precedent to support 
him, you would act upon that opinion ?. 

A. IfI had been a member of the Council I think I should have tried 
to have the reforms adopted. 

Q. And you would have had confidence in his opinion and have acted 
on it, wouldn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir; I think so. I think I should. 

(. And pursue it until the Court said it was wrong. 

Af oYes. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) You would want the city, however, if you were 
one of the Commissioners, and if it were said that you had violated the 
law by imprisonment or anything of the kind at the island by locking 
up— you would want them to stand behind you in any suit that might 
be brought? You would make that one of the provisions would you 
not ? 

A. Yes,— try not to get myself in a hole if I could help it. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Wouid you think you were getting your- 
self in a hole if the Corporation Counsel gave you legal advice as to how 
to act P 

A. No, I should expect the Corporation Counsel to defend me for 
nothing in that case. 

@. And not only that but you would have confidence that he would 
have no occasion to defend you, wouldn’t you? 

A. I think I should. 

Q. If he laid down that as a construction of the law you wouldn't 
think there was any danger, would you ? 

A. Well, I wouldn’t say that 1 wouldn't. 

Q. Wouldn’t you act upon it? 

A. I think I might, perhaps, have asked other advice. I think it 
might be a serious question. : 

6 Well, don’t men at all times act upon things on which there may 
be doubt? There may be doubt upon anything. 

A. Well, having heard Alderman Lee’s suggestion, I don’t know 
whether I would want to act on Mr. Babson’s advice in that case. 
In a legal quetion like that I would want pretty good legal advice. 

Q. Well, wouldn’t you think Mr. Babson’s was pretty good ? 

A. Well, I think possibly there may be other lawyers that rate 
higher even than Mr. Babson. 

Q. Well, you would act on Mr. Babson’s advice or go to other 
counsel with a higher reputation — and I don’t know then as you would 
get better ability! 

A. As far as I know of Mr. Babson they speak very highly of him, 
but I don’t know that the Supreme Court would defer to his opinion on 
every case. 

Q. Wouldn’t defer to any man’s would they ? 

A. No. 


REDIRECT—EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. REED.) Just one question about those opinions. Assum- 
ing that at the time this special committee of °92 had this matter under 
consideration this same Corporation Counsel, Thomas M. Babson, had 
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‘given an opinion to the chairman of that committee stating distinctly 
that there was no power in the Commissioners of Public Institutions to 
enforce these results, and that that was the only opinion which had been 
given on the subject up to the time that the limit for new business to be 
introduced into the Legislature of 1894 had expired, would you criticise 
the Commissioners for following that opinion rather than one which 
came later ? 

A. Well, that is a very long question and it may take me half an 
hour to study it out. I think I will have to ask the stenographer to re- 
peat that. 

(The stenographer repeated the question.) 

Well, what were the conditions of the opinion which came later ? 

@. The former opinion to which I have referred stated distinctly that 
the Commissioners had no power. 

A. But what is the one that came later ? 

(. The one that came later was diametrically opposite. Up to May 
10, 1894, after this investigation was under way, and the time for ask- 
ing the Legislature for additional authority had passed for this year, 
there had been no opinion excepting an opinion of Mr. Morison, 
chairman of the special committee, stating that the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions had no authority in the premises. Then, May 10, 
an opinion on the opposite side was given. Now, my question was, are 
the Commissioners to be criticised for following the former opinion ? 

A. No. 


RECGROSS—EX AMINATION. 


Y. (By Mr, BRANDEIs.) Now, I will ask you another question, Mr. 
Tudor. 

A. I don’t care how many questions you ask, because’ you have to do 
most of the talking. 

Q. Assuming that these Commissioners, Mr. Tudor, came into oftice 
in May, °89, and that, as you have stated, any person of common sense 
who had considered the subject must know that classification and com- 
pulsory labor were necessary for the proper management of the institu- 
tions, don’t you think that these Commissioners ought, if they believed 
that they didn’t have power to enforce the labor and classification, 
Peaen May, ’89, and January, 94, have attempted to get some legis- 
tion} 

A. Yes, if as citizens of common sense they believed it would have 
been possible to do it. 

Q. That is, if they didn’t believe they had power they ought to have 
attempted to get it? 

A. No, I didn’t say that. I said if they didn’t believe they had 
power, they needn’t act unless they believed there was a chance of their 
getting it. 

Q. Now, do you think there is any doubt of the chance of their 
getting it if they really want it? 

AY Ido. 

Q. Why? 

A. I think politics come into these questions altogether too much. It 
isn’t a question of humanity, it isn’t a question of reforming these pris- 
oners, half so much as it is a question of polities. 

Q. Well, you think it isn’t worth while making a reform ? 
? is I think it is very doubtful if the attempt can be made success- 
ully. 

Q. Well, do you think it isn’t worth while to make the attempt ? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t say that. 

Q. Do you think the report of the Board of Visitors, seconded as it 
seems to have been by many high officials, endeavoring to secure 
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classification and compulsory labor at the institutions, has been work 
thrown away — that there is no use trying it? 

A. Iam almost afraid that is my opinion. 

Q. Why do think that is so? 

A. Because I think it is a question of politics rather than adminis- 
tration. | 

Q. You think it is useless to attempt any reform ? 

Ae, oS OS; 

Q. Why is it a question of politics ? 

A. Because I don’t think the average citizens cares anything about it. 
It is only a certain class, a few people, very often the best in the com- 
munity, but they are not always the most influential and they don’t cast 
all the votes — they don’t have a majority — that is the trouble. 

Q. And you think, therefore, it would be useless to make the attempt, 
and the Commissioners would be excused for not making any attempt 
to enforce this ? 

A. Well, I think they would be men of great courage to undertake’ 
it. 

Q. Well, don’t you think they are —that one of them, at least, is a 
man of a good deal of courage? 

A. Perhaps it would take even greater courage than he has. 

Q. ‘To make the attempt? 

A. I don’t say to make the attempt. I say I think there is small 
hope of carrying it through. 

Q. And you would exculpate them from any blame for not attempt- 
ing to carry it through ? 

A. Well, so far as my statements go, I should. 

Q. That is, you don’t think it is a proper thing to attempt to get 
legislation ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t say that. I said I thought there was small hope 


‘of their success. 


Q. Do you think it would be proper not to attempt to get legisla- 
tion if they believed they didn’t have the power? You don’t think it 
was proper not to have attempted it— whether, if they thought they 
didn’t have the power, it was a proper thing to attempt to get legisla- 
tion before 94? 

A. Ithink asa practical matter they probably used their best judg- 
ment. They felt that they couldn’t get the power. 

Q. Iam not asking you whether you thought they used their best 


judgment. 


A. Youasked me if I thought they should be excused, and I say‘‘ Yes.” 

Q. And you think, therefore, there ought not to be any attempt 
made ? 

A. I think they are not censurable for not doing it— that is, the 
Commissioners. 

Q. And you think they are not censurable for not trying, although 
lawyers say they have the power—not trying to enforce that power, 
standing there with their hands idle, although no Court has said that 
they have not the power to do it, and lawyers say they have the power, 
and when the citizens also came forward and undertook to hold up their 
hands and help them ? 

A. I believe, of course, they would need the assistance of citizens. 

Q. Yes, exactly, and that was the very use of the Board of Visitors — 
by arousing public sentiment. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And as that was the very purpose, and they needed the support 
of the citizens, don’t you think you ought to have rallied to the sup- 
port when others started the movement? Somebody has got to start 
it? 

A. Yes, sir, 


cy 
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Q. It doesn’t spring from the earth ? . 

A ANOS SIT: 

(. And when this Board of Visitors and Mrs. Lincoln urged again 
and again this classification and compulsory labor you think they were 
doing what you consider necessary and proper in connection with the 
management of the public institutions ? 

A. Yes, sir; I hope they will continue. 

Q. And you approve of it? 

tas 8a, SIT. 

Q. And you think the thing cannot be run properly without that 
support in the community ? 

A.) Yes. 

Q. And all that they have said in regard to the necessity of arousing 
public sentiment in favor of it is correct ? 

A. A great deal of it. 

Q. ‘To secure good management you think there should be a proper 
public sentiment in regard to the institutions ? 

A. Yes—can’t do it without arousing public sentiment. - 

Q. And you are willing to join with them in any further efforts to 
accomplish that result ? 

Aa 0. O84 iri 

Q. I think we can congratulate them on your cooperation. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Mr. Tudor, do you think the Commissioners 
could be criticised if they had presented a bill to the Legislature and that 
bill was thrown out or rejected? Should they, then, be criticised tor 
asking for these very reforms? 

A. No. 

Q. If they had made the attempt to get the legislation they should 
not be criticised ? 

A. No; and what I also said was that it was doubtful if they ought 
to be criticised anyway, because as practical men it seems to me they 
know if they cannot get the power. 

Q. Well, there are some things that they may be open to criticism 
on. Now, I want to ask you, Mr. Tudor, as a citizen of Boston and a 
tax-payer, I believe, if the city of Boston pays $12,000 or $13,000 a year 
to three men, and the statute law says they shall have the entire manage- 
ment and care if the institutions, what would you do if they neglected 
their duty ? 

A. Well, I don’t know what the proper procedure is, whether im- 
peachment or what. 

Q. Well, they are appointed by the chief magistrate and confirmed 
by the Board of Aldermen and are subject to removal for cause. 

A. Ishould ask for a hearing and bring the charge against them. 

Q. Then, if you have three gentlemen there serving as Commission- 
ers and receiving $12,000 or $13,000 a year, do you believe that it is 
necessary to appoint a board of visitors with supervisory power over 
them? 

AG Ses. 

Q. You do? 

AY ij es; sir. 

QQ. That is where you and I disagree, that is all. 

A. 1 will tell youwhy, if you will allow me. 


4 


Q. I shall, certainly, I want to get myself clear on this, you know. 


I may be in error and you may be right. 

A. I think the officials and managers of an institution sometimes have 
great difficulty in getting at the truth, and the inmates would not be apt 
to talk with them. The officials would not be apt to talk with them 
unless they were asked specitic questions. Now, the visitors cam go 
down and can talk with the inmates, can talk with the officials, and being 
people of the world and of good practical judgment, they can take what 
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they find to the Commissioners. ‘That is the sense in which I think 
they might be useful. 

0. Then the statements which you made in regard to what Mrs. 
Lincoln based her complaints upon, that she should not take it from the 
inmates, you want to retract ? 

A. No, I quallify that. 

Q. You don’t want to take it back? 

A. No; [say too much attention shouldn’t be paid to the complaints 
of inmates, especially certain kinds of inmates — the old, the feeble, and, 
perhaps, those who have been always unfortunate, those always down 
on their luck. As I say, these people, when they eventually get to 
heaven will have fault to find — never will be contented anywhere. 

Q. Well, that is a chance we have all got to take, isn’t it? 

Ayan) C8 

Mr. RiLey.— We won't find any fault if we get there. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Then you believe that a Board of Visitors might 
visit the institutions — I will take the pauper institutions, leaving the 
penal institutions out — and get more information than the three Com- 
missioners who are paid twelve thousand or thirteen thousand dollars a 

ear ? | 
: A. In some respects I do certainly think they could. 

Q. Well, you think they could get it from the inmates or the officers, 
which ? 

A. Both. 

Q. Well, you think the officers in the institutions, if the Commission- 
ers went down there and asked them any questions, would not answer 
them truthfully ? 

A. That isn’t it exactly. It is simply that every man knows when 
those things exist that the head man, the manager, doesn’t get the trnth- 
It is kept from him. 

Q. What exists ? 

A. He doesn’t get the truth always. ‘There is always a small crowd 
about every man who occupies a high position who take particular 
pains that he shall not know the whole truth. It is always so. 

Q. Well, have you found that so in the Architect's Department ? 

A. Well, I don’t know but it may be so. I know I have been hauled 
over the coals pretty badly up there sometimes. Mr. Wheelwright is a 
pretty hard taskmaster, and | have thought sometimes that if I paid a 
little more court to Mr. Wheelwright I would receive better attention, 
but my work fortunately has carried me through every time. Jam not 
much of a courtier, but there are men who are, who make it a business 
to surround the high man and keep him from knowing anything that 
isn’t to their personal advantage. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) And you think that there is such a clique 
around the different institutions ? 

A. I think there are such cliques all over the world, everywhere, 
ramifying right through society. 

Q. (By Ald. Leg.) Even in the Board ? 

A. I shouldn’t wonder. 


(A recess was taken at 6.54 o’clock P.M. to 8 o'clock P.M.) 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The hearing was resumed in the Aldermanic Chamber at 8 o’clock 
P. M., Chairman HALLSTRAM presiding. . 


WILLIAM N. FLANDERS. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. REED.) Your name? 
William N. Flanders. 
What is your business, Mr. Flanders ? 
I am in the wholesale grocery business. 
And for what house do you work now ? 
Martin L, Hall & Co. 
Where is their place of business P 
14 South Market street. 
Wholesale grocers ? 
Yes, sir. 
And how long have you worked for them ? 
I have been with them about eighteen months. 
Previous to that time where were you employed ? 
I was with S. S. Sleeper & Co. 
What is their business ? 
Wholesale grocery business. 
. Have you been selling groceries to the City of Boston for use in 
the public institutions ? 

A. «| ‘have. 

Q. And how long have you been selling to the city ? 

A. Well, I don’t know exactly how long, but I commenced selling 
them, I think, ten or twelve years ago. 

Q. ‘Then you sold before the present Board of Commissioners came 
into existence ? 

aya did. 

QY. Before they had charge? 

Ane.) OB: ‘SIT; 

. Now, what is the system of purchasing? How do you get the 
business ? 

A. ‘The first and fifteenth of the month, we go to the Commissioners’ 
office, and they make out a list of the goods they are to buy, and we 
make our prices. I make my prices on the requisitions tiie come in 
on the first and fifteenth. I make my price and I hand it in — practi-— 
cally a bid. 

Y. Do you make a bid? 

ay Bs. 

%. And then, how do you know whether you get the business or 
not? Are you notified then and there or later on ? 

A. Later on. We are notified later on as to whether we get the 
orders or not. 

(. Do you know whether there is any competition for those orders ? 

A. Yes, sir; there is a great deal. 

Q na submit your bids the first and fifteenth ? 

Med 8. 

(). And if your bid is the lowest you get the business ? 
A 
@ 
A 


OhoOhObOboOhohobone 


Yes, sir. 

Is the quality of the goods to be furnished specified ? 

Well, there are a great many things that you cannot specify the 
quality of. They are all to be good things. I have been notified before 
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the different superintendents that I was supposed to furnish nothing 
but good goods. The chairman of the Board buys the woods 
ewenerally, and he notifies them that he buys such goods, and he has 
told them several times in their presence that he buys good goods : 
me, and that if they get anything that is not satisfactory they have ¢ 
right to return it at once. 

xe} Then, that instruction has been given in your presence to the 
various superintendents ! P 

A. Itjhas. They are all gathered there almost every Saturday 
morning, at believe, and once or twice he has notified them in my pres- 
ence that he bought goods that would be satisfactory, and that if they 
got any that were Y not so they should return them. 

. Do you sell to any other institutions except the public institutions 
of the City of Boston ? 

A. Yes, I sell to the State Almshouse at Tewksbury, the State Farm 
at Bridgewater, the Reformatory at Concord, the West Roxbury Insane 
Hospital, and several institutions—for instance, like the Normal 
School, etc. We sell them a good many goods. 

Q. Well, will you name some of the articles which you furnish ? 

A. Well, sugar, molasses, oatmeal, tea, spices, raisins, prunes, and 
various other articles. Those are the staples, I think. 

@. Well, what is the quality of the goods furnished to the institutions 
in Boston as compared with those furnished to other institutions ? 

A. They are as good goods as the other institutions buy. We don’t 
carry a separate line of goods for the institutions. For instance, oat- 
meal-— they buy the best ‘oatmeal there is produced. Sugar — they buy 
more granulated sugar than anything else. Now, there is only one 
quality” of that. And, then, in regard to molasses, they buy good cook- 
ing molasses — pure molasses. 

(. ‘Then, in your business, you have no different grade of goods for 
the institutions? You take what you deliver to the institutions out of 
your stock ? : 

As” Yes. 

(. And do you sell the same goods to the retail trade ? 

A. Yes, we do a great deal of it. Of course, there are different 
grades of trade. For instance, we sell a great many things east. They 
buy a great many things of the same grade of goods. The city stores 
handle a better class of goods as a rule; but the oatmeal and the sugar, 
and most of the goods, we sell the best that is produced. There are no 
two or three gr ades in them. 

Q@. And your instructions from the commissioners are to furnish good 
goods ? 

aw Yes. 

@. You are acquainted, with all the members of the Board of Com- 
missioners, are you not? 


A. Lam. 
Q. Do you know Dr. Newell? 
=> 1 do. 


Q. Now, has Dr. Newell called on you at your place of business at 
any time since you have been furnishing goods to the institutions, that 
you recollect of ? 

A. Yes, he used to come in once ina while. In fact, when he was 
down that way he used to drop in to see me. I was always on friendly 
terms with Dr. Newell. 

Q. Did he ecail on you at your place of business during the absence 
of the chairman of the Board a year or two ago ? 

A. He did. 

@. Do you remember when that was ? 

A. I don’t remember when it was. I don’t remember just when it 
was. It was when I was connected with S. S. Sleeper & Co. 
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And when Dr. Newell was a commissioner of public institutions ? 
Yes, sir. 

It must have been more than eighteen months ago, then ? 

Yes: it must have been as long ago as that. 

Well, where was S. S. Sleeper’s store ? 

On South Market street. 

And Dr. Newell came there, did he ? 

He did. 

Did he have a talk with you about the institution matters ? 

Yes. He thought they were not buying as good goods as they 
ought to buy. 

Q. Did he eall you aside and talk with you about it? 

As) He-did. 

Q. Now, what was the conversation ? 

A. He said that he didn’t think that Dr. Jenks was buying as good a 
class of goods for the institutions as he ought to, and he asked me if I 
didn’t think that the doctor tried to buy the goods very close, and I said 
“Yes.” Sometimes I felt as though there was no money in selling them 
at the price I did. He wanted to know if I would not go to the Mayor 
and tell him that the doctor was not buying proper goods. I told, him 
that I could not do that; because the doctor had told the superintendents 
that he bought good goods, and I told him that it was optional with me, 
and if I didn’t want to sell them at the price they could buy them at, I 
need not sell them. I said that he had been fair to me in the matter, 
and that [ could not make such a report. 

Q. Well, that report would not have been true, wouid it? 

A. No, it would have been false. I could not go and make that 
statement, because they never had any poor goods from us. 

Q. And what was his object, as he stated it to you, in getting you to 
go to the Mayor? . 

A. He told me that the doctor would not stay on the Board very long, 
and he thought it would be to my interest to go to the Mayor and report 
that. 

(@. And you declined to go? 

PAS Lidid: 

Q@. Asa matter of fact, at that time they were getting as good goods 
as possible for the price they were paying, were they not? 

a \eYes, sin. 

Q. Well, what inducement was held out to you if you went to the 
Mayor with that story ? 

A. Well, I don’t remember just what the conversation was, but it 
was that it would be better for me if some one else bought the goods 
for the city of Boston, and that perhaps I would have a chance to get 
more out of it— my profit would be better. That is, owing to a higher 
grade of goods, there would be more profit on them. 


hOhOLSKLOLO 


Q. But this grade of goods was the same grade that you were sup- | 


plying to other institutions ? 

A. Yes, sir. They buy as good a grade as any of the other institu- 
tions buy. 

@. Was anything said to-you at that time about the probable suc- 
cessor of Dr. Jenks in the chairmanship of the Board ? 

A. Well, I don’t remember that. I don’t remember whether there 
was or not. 

@. Well, Dr. Jenks was the only man who was named to you as a 
commissioner who was to be removed ? 

A. He was. 

Q. And Dr. Newell was to remain as a commissioner ? 

A. As I understood it. 

Q. nat you ever related this circumstance to the Mayor? 

A, id. 


> 
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@. Did you do it of your own volition ? 

A. No, I didn’t. I didn’t propose to say anything about it at all, 
but I was ‘talking confidentially with General Donohoe at one time, and 
I told him of the matter. I didn’t suppose it would go any further ; 
and I didn’t know it had until Dr. Jenks asked me if such and such a 
thing was true — if Dr. Newell had been down to see me. and I said 
he had. He wanted to know the conversation and asked me to make 
a statement in writing. I told him I didn’t care to do that, as I didn’t 
want to get mixed up init. Anyway, I didn’t suppose that— I didn’t 
want to get drawn into the matter. And he said, Well, the Mayor 
wants to see you. I went up to City Hall and saw the Mayor and 
talked with him and told him the circumstances. 

Mr. REED. — Your witness, Mr. Brandeis. 

Mr. BRANDeEIs. — I don’t care to ask any questions. Do you, Mr. 
Riley ? 

CROSS—-EXAMINATION. 


(. (By Mr. Rirey.) Were you connected with the city government 
at any time ? 

No, sir. 

What is the principal article you hava been selling to the city ? 

Well, in amount we sell more sugar than any thing else. 

Now, how much a pound do you ‘eet for it ? 

Four and a sixteenth. You asked the price ? 
_ Yes, sir. 

1 Os.-Sir. 

Can you name any individual in the city to whom you have sold 
ar at that price? 

Any individual ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, the price is fixed — 

Now, answer the question, please. 

I can remember some grocers that I sold to. 

Well, your answer is yes. 

Yes, sir. 

Will you name any of them? 

I have sold Wall Brothers, at the South End. I have sold the 
United Service stores on Pearl street. 


su 
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Q. Well, you sold them at the same price ? 

A. ‘The price is fixed on sugar every day. We have only one price 
for the granulated sugar. 

Q. That i is, you didn’t sell the institution any cheaper than the others 
who applied at the store ? 

A. Not granulated sugar; no, sir. 

Q. Well, what price did you sell it to them for? 
A. Well, the price of granulated sugar fluctuates almost every day. 

Q. If you please, take the price of the other sugars — not granu- 
lated. What were you asking the city for the others 8 

A. Three and a quarter cents. 

QY. Was that what you were selling it to other parties for? 

ido Yeasp air: 

Q@. The same thing ? 

Avs. Les eIe: 

Q. Now, will you name any other article that you supply the city. 

A. Oatmeal. 

Q. Yes. Do you mean to say that oatmeal commands but one 
price ? 

A. No, sir. 


Q. There are many prices for denice according to the grade? 
A. Yes, sir, there is only one grade of ‘oatmeal — the coarse and the 
fine. In the quality, it is all one ‘quality. 


- \ 
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Mr. Ritey.— Certainly. There is only one grade of whiskey and 
gin. 

Ald. Leg. — Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes, only one. 

Ald. Ler. — How about Miller’s Game Cock ? 

Mr. Ritgy. —It is only-at the island they would know anything 
about that. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritry.) What was the price you were charging for 


the oatmeal ? 


A. 
Q). 


still m 


ob 


AG 


ROoRO 


th 
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Is it necessary for me to take and tell just the price and quality? 
If you don’t understand, my question, say so, and I will make it 
ore simple ? 

I understand that. 

Then, answer it. 

Will you state your question again, please ? 

What price were you charging for oatmeal ? 

$4.55. 

For how much? 

For a barrel — 200 pounds. 

What? 

200 pounds —a barrel. 

And was that the price you were getting from other parties P 

No, sir. 

Was it less? 

Yes, sir. 

What were you charging other parties ? 

From $4.65 to $4.75. 

Yes; so that you charged the city less than you charged others? 
Yes, sir. 

And was that the same price you were charging Tewksbury — 


institution at Tewksbury ? 


I don’t think I sold Tewksbury any oatmeal. 

Now, what other article do you name ? 

Well, we sell rice —a large quantity of rice. 

What do you charge the city for that? 

Charge them three cents. 

A pound ? 

ie ST", 

What do you charge others ? 

Well, all the way from three to three and a quarter cents — 


whatever we can get. 


Q). 
A. 
from t 


Q. 
day ? 


Obohoe 


cheap! 
A. 


What is the price of good rice per pound ? 

Well, it varies all the way from — you can buy rice all the way 
hree cents to six and one-half cents and seven. 

You can hire men all the way from fifty cents a day to $1,000 a 


Yes, sir. ; 

What is the price of good rice per pound ? 

Oh, from four and one-half cents to seven cents. 

And the city was paying you how much? 

Three cents; but they buy a different — 

Now, if you please. Were you selling it to anybody else as 
y as you were to the city ? : 

[ think the last rice I sold Tewksbury I sold for three cents —I 


don’t just remember. 


Obons 


Did you sell rice to any stores here at three cents a pound ? 
No, sir. 

You didn’t? 

No, sir. 

So that that price was away down? 


hOhORObORSE 
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65, Sir. 

In other words, it was the cheapest rice you had ? 
Yes, sir. 

What? 

Yes, sir, 

That is right? 

Yes, sir. 

If you tried, you couldn’t get anything cheaper? 
Yes, sir. 

Well, you didn’t try to get anything cheaper ? 
Yes, sir; I had occasion to look the matter over, and I found I 


could get a rice ’ for — 


Ay 


Q. 


I mean you didn’t try to get anything for the city at a lower 
No, sir. 
You w pe have been ashamed to have supplied anything worse, 


wouldn’t you? 


SROROROROE 


No, sir. 

What ? 

No, sir. 

Does the price of rice vary also ? 

ee. Sil 

What time are you fixing for the price ? 

I was fixing the price for to-day. 

For to-day ? 

Yes. To-day is the 18th. Saturday I made prices. That is 


what I am governed by. I made prices at the commissioners’ office 
Saturday. 


opohehenenon: i ppOReRee 


And what was the price you fixed on Saturday ? 

Three cents. 

Three cents a pound ? 

‘yes; Sit. 

Is that the cheapest grade of rice you carry ? 

Yes, sir. 

So that they get down to the very cheapest grade you have? I 


n right, am I not? 


OS, Sir; 

From you they could not get anything cheaper, now, could they ? 
No, sir. 

Now, the next article. 

Well, there is molasses. 

Yes; what were you charging the city for that? 

Ten cents. 

A quart ? 


Ten cents a gallon. 


That is as low as you can sell it, wasn’t it? 
Yes, sir. 
Did you:sell it to any other concern as low as that ? 


aA. No, sir, we haven't. 

@. You didn’t ? 

A: Nos 

Q. What is the price of good molasses by the gallon ? 

A. Well, itisa question; — price varies. 

Q. Oh, no need of saying that. Whatis the price of good molasses 
a gallon ? 

“A. You can buy good molasses all the way from ten cents to twenty- 
five cents. 

@. ‘Ten cents is the lowest? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Yes. Twenty-five cents is the best? 
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A. No; you can buy a fancy molasses for thirty-three or thirty-four 
cents. 

@. Well, I am not much of a believer in fancy things. 

A. I know these are pure goods that I am speaking of. 

Q. Good molasses will command more than ten cents a gallon, won’t 
it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. It will command twenty cents, won't it ? 

PAS OBC BIE. 

Q. And the molasses you would buy for twelve cents would be 
. better than you would get for ten cents, of course ? 

A. I beg your pardon. Will you ask that again ? 

Q. You would get better molasses for twelve cents than for ten 
cents, wouldn’t you ? 

‘AL ING, "air: 

@. Why not? 

A. Because you cannot get it. 

Q. Don’t you think a little more money would produce a better 
grade ? 

A. You would have to pay considerable more. 

Q. Well, say fifteen cents? 

A. Yes, I think it would. 

@. And then you would not have the best by any means, would 
you ? 

AA NG, sit: 

Q. And even at twenty cents you would not have the best? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, you would not use at your house the ten-cent molasses, 
would you? 

iS AN OF BIT 

Y. You would not give it to your servants ? 

A. No, sir; because [— 

(. Well, have you sold molasses as low as ten cents to any other 
parties ? ; 

(No response.) 

@. Well, it shouldn’t take a long time to answer that. 

A. Well, I was trying to think. 

@. Now, I know what you are trying to do, and what I am trying to 
do. Just answer the question. Have you sold it at that low price to 
anybody else ? 

AS SeY OB» SITs 

Q. What body ? 

A. (Hesitating.) Well, I cannot tell you right here. 

Q@. Well, that answers my question. You cannot tell. That is the 
answer. It is pretty hard to tell? . 

A. Well, the reason — 

Q. No, I don’t care about the reason. I want the fact. There is 
too much reasoning in this world of some kinds —that is, false reason- 
ing. Now, the next article. What is it ? 

- Ay Tea. 

Q@. Well, now, that is something that perhaps I understand a little 
more Books How much does the city pay for tea? 

A. Isit— . 

@. Now, the question is very simple. 

A. Can I ask a question for information ? 

@. What? 

A. Can [ask a question for information ? 

. No, by and by. 

Mr. Reep. — Mr. Chairman, is it not allowable for the witness to 

ask you a questien if he wishes to? 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Certainly. 

The Witness. —I don’t think it is hardly fair for me to stand here 
and quote prices. [am perfectly willing to state what 1 sell goods to 
the city for, but it don’t seem to me it is fair to take and ask this thing. 

Mr. RiLteEy. — You ought to have thought of that before. 

The Witness. — The competition is very sharp on certain kind of 
goods, and I don’t think it proper to quote my prices. 

Mr. Ritey. — You are arguing now. 

Mr. Reep. — He is talking to the Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, you will talk your head off some day. Now, Mr. 
Witness, if you please. 

Mr. Reep. — No; you wait a minute, Mr. Flanders. 


Mr. RitEy. — No, don’t pay any attention to this man at all until I 
get through with you. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Will Mr. Riley please wait until I hear what Mr. 
Reed has to say ? ! 

Mr. REED. — Mr. Chairman, what the witness objects to doing — 

Mr. RitEy. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I object. | 


Mr. REED. — Well, I shall make a speech to the Chair, no matter 
how much you object. 

Mr. Ritey. — Weil, I can tell you that we don’t find very much in 
your speeches. 

Mr. REED. — Well, I don’t suppose that you will. 

The CHAtRMAN.— The Chair will permit Mr. Reed to address the 
Chair. 

Mr. REED. — The witness, Mr. Chairman, objects to coming here and 
quoting the prices at which he sells to the city, and then contrasting 
those prices with the prices which he gets from other people, and from 
other institutions, for the same goods. I don’t think that the ends of 
this investigation will be served by requiring him to enter into the 
details of his business in that way. I think he has certain rights in his 
business which we ought to respect. He doesn’t come here voluntarily, 
and I think it is the duty of the committee to protect him in that way. 
That is all. 

Mr. Ritty. — Now, if you will answer, Mr. Witness. 

The Witness. — Did the chairman decide ? 

Mr. Ritey. — I think he did. 

The CHarrMAM. — What was the question that Mr. Riley put? Will 
the stenographer please read the question ? 

(The stenographer read the following: ‘* Q@. Well, now, that is some- 
thing that perhaps I understand a little more about. How much does 
the city pay you for tea?” 

Mr. Ritey. — That is just what I want to get at. They put this wit- 
ness on the stand to show what a magnificent grade of goods he has 
been supplying the city, and now when we begin to question him in 
another way we see that the grade of goods is not such as anybody else 
would buy, and when we begin to find out that they object. 

Mr. REED. --- We don’t object to any question in regard to the quality 
of these goods. We haven’t. notwithstanding that Mr. Riley says we 
have. All we object to is pushing this man to disclose business secrets. 

Mr. Ritey. — You should have advised him to keep away. 

Mr. Reep. —- Perhaps I advised him right. You may find out before 
you get through. 

(The committee consulted together.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair will rule that so far as the price of the 
articles which you have furnished the city is concerned, that is perfectly 
competent for you to testify to. Itis also competent for Mr. Riley to 
question you, and for you to answer, as to the prices at which you have 
sold outside parties; but you need not give the names of any parties to 
whom you sell these other goods. 
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Mr. Ritey.— Oh, I will be satisfied with that. Now, to get to the 
tea. 

Q. (By Mr. River.) You sold tea to the city, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What do you charge ? 

A. May I speak to the chairman a minute ? 

Mr. Ritey. — No, sir. I insist upon having an answer to that simple 
question. You know we won't finish this year if we go on in this way. 
This witness is in for a long cross-examination I can see that, and let 
us get through to-night, if we can. 

Ald. LEE. — You mean with the witness P 

Mr. Ritry. — Yes, sir; but we cannot do it at this rate. What do 
you charge the city for tea ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is there any reason, Mr. Witness, why you should 
not answer that question ? 

The Witness. — Only this reason. I take and make my prices up 
there, and it is not known to anybody. My competitors all want to 
know what my prices are. I am pertectly willing to state the prices 
to the committee privately, but if this price is to be quoted all over 
Boston, and I am to go out and meet my trade, 1 don’t like to 
quote those prices. I am perfectly willing to quote the prices to the 
committee in private, but it don’t seem to me it is necessary to 
advertise the thing all over the city. That is my only objection, be- 
cause any one can find out what prices they paid. 

Mr. Ritry.— Well, the price would, if advertised, undoubtedly 
crowd your store for the goods; but the goods given for those prices 
would undoubtedly disperse the crowd very rapidly. Now, what do 
charge the city for tea? 

The Wrrness. — Shall I answer that, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I don’t see any other way. 

The Wirness. — Ten anda half cents. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) What is the price in the market to- pe for the 
best tea? 

A. You mean the best thing there is ? 

Y. I mean what I say. 

A. Seventy-five cents. 

@. Some as high as a dollar and a half a pound ? 

A. Notin the wholsale trade. At retail, it might be sold for that. I 
am talking about the wholesale price. 

Q. Well, take the tea that S. S. Sleeper & Co. sells at retail 
for a dollar and a half a pound. What is the wholesale price for that 
tea? 


A. I don’t know what he sells. 

@. English Breakfast tea ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Never heard of that tea before, did you? 

A. Well, I have heard of all prices of tea. I don’t know what they 


are selling. I haven’t drawn the tea. I cannot tell. 
The CHAIRMAN. — He is not supposed to know what 8. 8S. Sleeper & 
Co., sells. 
Mr. Riney. — No, I suppose not. 
Q. (By Mr. Ritry.) You sell this tea for ten and one-half cents a 
pound, did you say ? 
Yes,- sir. 
Where did it come from ? 
It came from — 
What is the name of the tea ? 
It is Counglo English Breakfast tea. 
Where did it come from ¥ 
Tt came from India. 
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What part of India ? 

I don’t know. 

Will you swear it came from India? 

No, sir. 

Can you get anybody here to swear it came from India? 
I don’t know. 

Now, where was it made ? 

I don’t know. It was—. 

Where did you get it? 

We bought it from the importers. 

From whom did you buy it? 

Dudley, Hall, & Co., I think, were the last. 
Where is that store ? 

On State street. 

What did you pay for it? 

The CHAIRMAN. — That the Chair will rule out. 

@. (By Mr. River.) Is that firm in existence now ? 

Ave Yes, sir. 

@. Now, have you sold that tea to other parties — that sort of tea? 

wince Oh, yes; yes, sir. 

@: And other Sees 

Ay Xes, sir: 

@. At what price? 

The Witness. — Mr. Chairman, is it necessary for me to state what 
price? 

Mr. Rirry. — Oh, yes, yes. This is a cross-examination. I will try 
to develop the tr uth, and that is what a cross-examination is for. You 
will see this witness had better have béen kept away. 

The CHatrMAN. — The Chair thinks that is a fair question to answer. 

The Witness. — I sold it to the State Almshouse at Tewksbury. 

Mr. Ritey. — When ? 

The CHAIRMAN. —The Chair told you that you need not give the 
names of any of your customers. 

The Witness. —He asked me where I sold it, and you said that I 
must answer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I didn’t understand your question. You will par- 
don the Chair. It was the price that he asked you, as I understand it. 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes, that is what I confined myself to. 

Q. (By Mr Ritey.) What did you charge the State Almshouse ? 

A. I don’t want to answer that. 

Q. Oh, yes. You charged them more than ten and one-half cents a 
pound, didn’t you? 

The CHAtRMAN.— What price have you sold that same tea for, to 
other persons ? 

The Witness. — We have sold it all the way from twelve to sixteen 
cents — sixteen to twenty cents. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey. ) That is what you have been selling the 
Commissioners for ten and one-half cents, you have been getting six- 
teen cents from others, have you ? 

AS YOR BIE 

Q. Well, did you sell it to the Commissioners at a loss ? 

vii aNO, Sire 

Q. Then, if you could make a profit at ten and a half cents you 
made a great deal more at sixteen cents? 

Yes, sir. 

Then you sold it also to the Almshouse for twenty cents ? 
No, sir. 

Well, you said from sixteen to twenty cents ? 

I didn't say that I sold it to the Almshouse. 

What institution did you sell it to for twenty cents ? 
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The CHAIRMAN. — You need not answer that question, Mr. Witness. 
I mean, was it an institution ? 

No, sir. 

Or an individual ? 

An individual. . 

Then somebody was being cheated? Isn’t that so? 

No, sir; I don’t think so. 

. You think that it is right to have a different price for every 
applicant, every customer ? 

A. We cannot have one price in our business. 

Q. I know, but how is tea which you sell at ten and one-half cents a 
pound to one person and make a profit on it at that— how isit a fair 
price to charge another customer twenty cents for that same tea? 
How do you make that out to be a fair price ? 

A. We have got 

Mr. Ritey. — No, answer that question. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, let him answer the question. Answer it in 
your own way. N 

Mr. RitEy.— No, don’t mind that man at all. He cannot possibly 
keep quiet at all, 

The Witness. — I think, perhaps, Mr. Riley, that if I could get you 
down there to draw tea with me I could get thirty cents or thirty-five 
cents from you for that same tea. (Laughter.) 


OLORORO 


Mr. Ritey. — Undoubtedly you could cheat me, Mr. Witness. 
The WirneEss. — I should not want to. 
Mr. RiLey. — But you couldn’t make me cheat anybody. ‘That is the 


difference between you and me. 

Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman, as I understand it — 

Mr. RiLtEy. — Now, hadn’t you better sit down. I know you like to 

pose. 
Mr. Procror. — Well, that is all right. You are very amusing. 
Now, my point, Mr. Chairmon, is this— that Brother Riley asked the 
witness how they could afford to sell to one person for a certain 
oo rene and to another person for a higher amount, or words to that 
effect. 

Mr. RiLtEy. — No, I asked him if it was honest. 

Mr. Procror. — That calls for a reason. The witness was about to 
state a reason. Now, I say that having called for a reason, the witness 
is entitled to state the reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair was about to allow him to do so. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, Mr. Witness, have you sold tea to any 
individual — I don’t ask you to name anybody — 

Mr. Procror.— Why don’t you repeat the question? Why don’t you 
have the stenographer read the question ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Because I don’t pay much attention to your side of the 
house. Have you sold tea to any individual as low as ten and one-half 
cents a pound ? 

The WITNEss. — No, sir, not that I remember of now. 

@. Would you use that tea in your house ? 

A. I would if I drank English Breakfast tea. 

Q. What? 

A. I think I would if I drank an English Breakfast tea. I don’t like 
it. 

QQ. There are a great many things that you don’t like, but would you 
be willing to use that tea ? 

A. I wouldn’t if I could afford to buy better. 

@. In other words, you wouldn’t think that fit for your own use ? 

A, Not if I could buy a better one. 
Q. Do you use it for your servants ? 
A. No, sir. : 
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Q. Do you know of any hotel that uses that grade of tea, even for 
its servants ? 

A. I don’t know of any now. 

(). Not even the poorest of the hotels? Do you know of any restau- 
rants in this city that buy tea at ten and one-half cents a pound to give 
to their customers ? 

Ae ONO, Bil. 

Q. You know there are a great many places in this city. a great 
many resturants, which pretend to give a good, full — not a square 
meal — but a good, full meal for fifteen or tw enty cents? Even those 
places don’t buy that tea? 

A, They don’t of us. We don’t sell them. 

Ald. Ler. —The retailers may charge them half a dollar for that 
same tea. (Laughter.) 

Mr. RiLtEy. — Oh, there is no use in attempting to bolster up a fall- 


ing cause. 
Mr. REED. — Just found that out ? (Laughter.) 
Mr. Ritey. — You look very sick. I think you had better turn your 


practice over to Brother Proctor. 

Mr. REED. — Oh, he is doing very well. Your cause is the one that 
is falling. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, have you always bought that grade of 
tea from Dudley, Hall, & Co. ? 

ee wh O; Sir. 

@. From what other concern did you buy it? 

A. Carter, Macey, & Co., of New York. 

Q. Now, in your judgment, is it honest -to charge — just listen to 
this question. In your judgment is it honest to charge sixteen cents for 
that grade of tea to one customer, twenty cents to another, and ten and 
one-half cents to another ? 

A. Yes, sir, I think it is. 

(. You call that honesty ? 

Pap OY 64, sir. 

Q. Now, I shall know how to proceed with you, as I get along. 

A. The — 

No, I don’t ask for any reason. You have answered. Now, 
have you sold a cheaper grade of tea, if such a thing could be found, to 
the Commissioners ? 

ae NO; SATs 
You have sold a higher grade, have you ? 

Yes, sir. 

That was for the officers ? 

Yes, sir. 

What do you get for the other grade of tea ? 

Twenty-four cents — from 24 to 28 cents. 

What is the name of that tea? 

Formosa. 

Yes. 

Oolong. 

And the name of the 104-cent tea ? 

English Breakfast. 

You call that En glish Breakfast ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did it ever strike you that that must be a misnomer? 

No, sir. 

You think that is a correct name for it, do you ? 

Well, it is Counglo tea — English Breakfast. 

Public Institutions tea. That is the true name, isn’t it? Now, 
have you stated to anybody that that grade of tea was so poor that they 
would not buy it for the House of Correction in Cambridge ? 
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Not that [remember. I never sold the House of Correction. 


Have you attempted to sell the House of Correction at Cambridge ? 
They don’t give the inmates tea there. 
Have you made the attempt to sell to them ? 


No, sir. ’ 
How do you know what they give them, if you haven’t been over 
there to find out? 

A. Because I sell them coffee. 

(. Oh, you sell coffee over there, do you? 

Piece kes> Sir. . 

@. Well, they have some regard for the inmates there, evidently. 
Now, do you sell coffee to our institutions ? 

AY INO ) Sir. 


A. 

@. Will you swear that you didn’t make that statement ? 
A. Yes, I will. 

Wine Have you said that it was a shame to use that tea anywhere, or 
n any of the institutions ? 

Agr ino; sir. 

@. You haven’t? 

AS NO, ‘srr: 

Q 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 


Q. You don’t? 

AS ONO, SITs 

@. Not even for the officers ? 

eNO, Sil. 

@. In regard to prunes — what do you charge for those ? 

A. I don’t remember —haven’t sold them any. ; 
(). Among other articles you mentioned prunes? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t mention prunes. 


Mr. Rrep. —He mentioned prunes among the articles they had for 
sale. 

Mr. Rrtey. — Oh, I think he said he told them prunes, too. 

The WITNEss. — Well, I haven’t sold them any this year. There 
have been so many apples in the market that they haven’t got any 
prunes. 

. Do you sell to the Cambridge Almshouse ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

ae iw hat do you get for the tea you sell there ? 

A. I don’t sell them any tea there. 

@. What do you sell ? 

A. I-sell them oatmeal. 

(. What do you get for the oatmeal ? 

The CHairman. — It is not necessary for the witness to answer that. 

Q. Well, leave out the name — what do ou get for it? What do 
_ you get? 

A. All I can— 

The CHAIRMAN. . Riley, the Chair has already ruled that he 
need not give the name: ‘and if you give the name to him and ask him 
a question of that kind it amounts to practically the same thing; and 
the Chair therefore rules that the witness need not answer the question. 

Q.. (By Mr. Ritey.) You sell to parties over in Cambridge, don’t 
you! 

"(No response.) 
. Don’t you? 

AS, Yessir: 

@. You sell oatmeal ? 

4: “Yes, sir: 

@. What do you get for it? 

A. AllI can. 

That is dishonest. What did you get? 

Mr. REED. — ‘You need not answer it any more than that, Mr. 

Witness. 
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(). You sold oatmeal to certain parties in Cambridge, didn’t you ? 
Now, what is the lowest price you got? 

A. I don’t remember what price Si got. 

@. You don’t remember ? 

A. No. 

@. Why, when did your memory begin to fail ? Now, you do 
remember a certain price over there, don’t ‘you? 

A. No, sir. I can guess at it. I know about what I got for it, but 
I cannot tell exactly. 

Mr. Ritrty.— Well, we will take a guess, as this is a guessing 
nation. 

Mr. REED. — You need not answer that question. It is the same 
question over and over again. You know what your rights are, and 
you know that is not a proper question. 

Gy Mr. Ritey.) Well, answer the question, if you please. 


W ee not ? 

I refuse to answer. 

Why do you refuse ? 

The Chairman said [ need not. 

Mr. Ritey. — He didn’t say that. You didn’t tell him not to answer, 
Mr. Chairman did you ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair proposes to protect the witness, in so 
far as it lies in his power, and does not care to bring the private busi- 
ness of the witness before the public any more than is actually neces- 
sary ; and he has already instructed him that he need not give the name 
of any parties. Now, it matters little whether you ask the question of 
the witness in regard to a person’s name or whether you name the man 
and then ask him the price. 

Q. (By Mr. RILEY.) I ask you a simple question — state the lowest 
price you charged any parties in Cambridge for the oat meal. 

The Wiryess. —- Is it necessary for me to answer that ? 

Mr. Ritey. —I should say so. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That doesn’t refer to any institution or any speci- 
fied party. 

The Witness. — He spoke of Cambridge and of the House of Correc- 
tion over there, and then asked me afterwards what I got for oatmeal 
in Cambridge — practically the same thing. 

Ald. Ler. — Did you sell to any gr ocers over there in Cambridge ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, my, yes 

The WITNESS. — No, I don’t think I did. 

Q. (By Mr. RILEy. ) You don’t think what ? 

A. That I sold to any grocers in Cambridge. 

Mr. Riey. —I don’t know that there is one over there. 

Ald. Lrg.— Well, I asked him that question, and that was his 
answer. 

Q. (By Mr. River.) Will you state the lowest price you got for oat- 
meal from a Cambridge customer? Now, do you understand that ? 

A. I don’t sell any 2 orocers in Cambridge. 

Mr. Ritey. —I didn’t say you sold them in Cambridge. I presume 
you did it in your place of business. 

The Wirness. — Well, I said I didn’t sell to any grocers in business 
over there. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) I didn’t ask you about grocers at all. The 
Alderman asked you that. Will you name the lowest price you got 
from a Cambridge customer for your oatmeal ? 

A, -No,'siriy 

Q. Will you, I say? 

A, +. No, sir. 

@. Why not? 
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A. Aw I obliged to answer that, Mr.-Chairman ? 

Mr. Rey. — Why, you answered that before. 

The Witness. — Mr. Chairman, I stated that I do not sell to any 
grocers in Cambridge. I haven’t any customers in Cambridge, and so 
that is practically the same thing as saying that I sold it to this place. 


The CHAIRMAN.—The Chair thinks you may be excused on that. 


question. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, why should he be excused? Just think a minute. 
They put this witness on the stand to show that the quality of goods 
purehased by the Commissioners here is good, and now we are under- 
taking to disprove it by the witness himself, by showing that he has not 
another customer, in the city or out of it, that buys goods at that price 
or anything like it; and we put such questions for the purpose of lead- 
ing up to the inevitable conclusion that the goods sold to the Commis- 
sioners here are bad, and must of necessity be bad because of the price 
paid. Haven't we the right to show that? 

Mr. Reep. — That is not it, Mr. Chairman. They are undertaking 
to make this witness say that he sells the same goods which he sells to 
the city of Boston to other parties at a higher price. How that is any 
evidence of the quality of the goods, I don’t understand 

Mr. Ritey. —That is not what I am undertaking to do at all. 

Mr. Reep. — It is just what you are doing. 

Mr. Ritey. — If you had listened, you would have learned. 

Mr. REED. — 1 did listen, and I heard that. 

Mr. RitEy. — Some people are top-heavy, but you are not. Whatwe 
are undertaking to do is this — to show that he does not sell to anybody 
the same grade of oatmeal, because it is so bad that he cannot get any- 
body else to buy it. 

Mr. Reep. — And all you have attempted to prove is that he sold the 
same stuff to other people, and now you want to know at what price. 

Mr. RitEy. —I wonder if you ever reason or think ? 

Mr. Reep. —I am trying to follow you. 

Mr. Ritey. — You will get tangled up, if you do. 

Mr. REED. — No, I think not. 

Mr. Ritey. — Now, I submit that this question is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair is here to protect the witness, and also 
to help the counsel, so far as he may, in getting all the testimony he 
can out of the witness. In regard to the question which has been put 
by the counsel, if he had left out all reference to the Cambridge Alms- 
house, the question might, perhaps, have been admitted; but to allow 
the witness to answer the question now would be to simply point to the 
Cambridge Almshouse as being the customer to whom this issold. The 
Chair will not in any way be a party to hurting any business man’s 
business here in Boston. If the counsel will make his questions more 
general the Chair will allow them. 

Lhe Witness. — One reason why I hesitate — 

Mr. Ritey. — Now, I don’t care about your reason at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) You gave us the price you charged the Com- 
missioners. Have you sold it to other parties as low ? 

A.. No, sir. 

Q. Why not? 

A. The price — 

Mr. Ritey. — No, no — answer my question. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, pardon me. He is trying to give the reason. 
You said, ‘*‘ Why not?” 

Mr. Rrtey. —You are getting excited. 

Mr. Proctor. —Oh, no. There is no fear of that with me. 

The Wirness. — The price of oatmeal is lower to-day than it has been 
for six months. 

Mr. Ritey. — That doesn’t touch my question at all. 


ask 
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The Witness. — If I had a string of customers that I had sold the 
same article to to-day, I could tell just what I had charged each for it. 
I have not sold any oatmeal in quantity to anybody else at the price I 
quoted you as having sold it to the city of Boston. 

Q. When you gave us the price which you charged the Commission- 
ers, what time did you fix for the price ? 

A. For that day. 

Q. What day? 

A. From the fifteenth until they got out their orders. I have to 
change my price every time I go up there, if the market fluctuates. 


(. Now, you have fixed the price at other times ? 

‘A. .¥ @8,: sir, 

Q. What was the lowest price at which you have sold it to them ? 

A. I cannot remember. 

@. Give us the lowest in your memory ? 

A. I don’t know. 

(. Haven’t you given us the lowest? 

A. Ithink so, but I would not swear it was the lowest. 

Q. Do you sell to other parties for that same price ? 

MieN 0; Sir. 

@. That suitsme. Now, the next article? You would name what? 
A. Well, they buy — those are the great staples. 

Q@. Yes; but name the next? 

A. Tobacco. : 

Y. What do you charge for that — of course, I mean to the Commis- 


sioners ? 

Twenty cents. 

For how much tobacco ? 

I don’t sell them very much tobacco. 
Twenty cents for how much ? 

Twenty cents a pound. 

Is that the lowest? 

That is the lowest I have sold it to them. 
Have you sold it to anybody else for less ? 
No, sir. 

Have you sold it to anybody else as low ? 
Yes, sur. 

Other institutions? I don’t ask for any names, but other institu- 
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tions ? 

The WITNEss. — Shall I answer that, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — | think it is a proper question. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, why is that any more proper than the ques- 
tion which you ruled out a few moments ago? He has stated, you 
know, the institutions to which he sells. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair does not recollect that he has. 

Mr. REED. — Yes, he did, in his direct. 

Mr. Proctor. — Now, if he is called upon to state what he sells it to 
other institutions at, then it becomes simply a question of computation 
as to which one it was. 

Mr. RiILEy.— Oh, no, you are all wrong. You might as well sit 
down and let him answer the question. 

Mr. Proctor. — Your judgment is bad, as usual. 

Mr. RitEy. — Well, it lands me all right. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, you don’t know where it will land you yet. 

Mr. Ritey. —It may land me up in New Hampshire, but I hope not. 

Mr. Procror.— You may get committed the next time, instead of 
paying a fine. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ritey. -— Well, I don’t know —a fine would frighten you. 

Mr. Proctor. — Not at all. 

Mr. RiLtEyY. — Then I am not sure you could pay it. 
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Mr. Proctor: — Maybe I couldn’t. ; . 

Mr. Rirey.—TI don’t think you could, unless you passed around the 
hat. 

Mr. Procror. — You may get into a place where you won't have any 
chance to pay a fine. 

Mr. REY. — Oh, you gabble like a child. Now keep still. Will 
you answer, Mr. Witness ? ; 

The Witness. — The question again, please? Was it in regard to 
tobacco ? 

Mr. RILey. — You haven’t been paying attention, have you ? 

The WITNESS. — Well, there has been considerable discussion, and I 
have forgotten just what it is. 

(By direction of the chairman, the stenographer read the following :) 

‘*(). Have you sold it to anybody else as low? | 

eA ead OS, Site 

‘¢(. Other institutions? J don’t ask for any names, but other insti- 
tutions P ” 

Mr. Procror. — I object to that question. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, you have been objecting allalong. Now, answer 
it, Mr. Witness. 

Mr. Proctor. — Just a moment. 

Mr. Ritey. — The Chair has ruled that the witness may answer it. 

Mr. Procror. — May I be heard a moment ? 

Mr. Ritey. — No; he has given his ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair is always pleased to hear Mr. Proctor. 

Mr. Proctor. — Thank you. It seems to me that it comes to just 
the same thing as if Brother Riley asked the witness concerning the 
Cambridge Almshouse. Why not? He has named, in answer to 
another question, three or four institutions which he says his concern 
sell. Now, how can it fail to come to exactly the same thing as that 
concerning which the Chairman ruled the question out a few moments 
ago? That is all, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair thinks that this is quite a different 
question from the other, inasmuch as the counsel, Mr. Riley, had in 
that case mentioned one specific institution; while in this case it may 
cover a number of institutions, and does not specify any particular 
iustitution: 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, will you answer, Mr. Witness ? 

A. No, sir, I haven't, 

Q. Now, the next article you wish to specify — but before passing 
to that, what is the price of a good quality of tobacco per pound ? 

A. Well, you can buy a good quality of tobacco for twenty cents. 

@. I thought that was the lowest price ? 

i474 NO; Sir. 

Q. Isn’t it as cheap as you sell? As low as you sell ? 

A. Very nearly. 

@. What is the lowest in your store ? 

A. We have got one grade we sell for eighteen cents. 

(). What is the price of your best tobacco ? 

A, Forty-six cents, I think. 

(). And there are intervening prices, are there not? 

4.) ¥ On. “sir; 

). So that when you get to twenty cents you get the bottom price, 
about ? 

A. Yes, about bottom price. 

@. What is the next article? 

Me Well, spices — cream of tartar, soda, and some washing powders ; 
a few. . 

@. What do you charge for those ? 

A. Cream of tartar, twenty-one cents. 
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A pound ? 
Yes, sir. - 
Is that your lowest price ? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you sell to anybody else as low as that? 
Yes, sir. 
Other institutions ? 
- I don’t remember whether I have or not. There is only one 
grade of cream of tartar — pure. 

Q. Now, you have said that there was a conversation between you 
and Dr. Newell — perhaps more than one. Am I right? 

Oh, yes, there has been more than one conversation. 

What ? 

What do you mean by *‘ conversation ” ? 

Well, what Mr. Reed asked you about. 

That was the only time he spoke of the matter I testified to. 

Was Commissioner Devlin present at that time ? 

Yes, sir. 

_@. So that there were three parties present — yourself and the two 
Commissioners ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And Mr. Devlin was in a place where he heard, where he could 
overhear all that was said ? 
6s. Sir, 

And he took part in it, did he ? 

No, sir, I don’t think he took any part. 

Did he say anything ? 

I don’t remember of it. 

Where did the conversation take place ? 

In the store of S. S. Sleeper & Co. 

The two Commissioners called on you? 

Yes, sir. 

You evidently were in the office ? 

In the salesroom ; yes, sir. 

. Now, that thing is vividly in your mind? You remember all 
about it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Will you begin at the beginning and tell us just what Dr. Newell 
said and what you said. Put it in your own way. 

Q. Well, as I remember it, Dr. Newell said: ‘I think the city of 
Boston ought to buy a better grade of goods than they do.” I said that 
I should be very glad to have them — that as it was the prices were so 
low that there was no profit in it, and that I would like to see them giv- 
ing better prices. He said he thought they ought to do so, and heasked 
me if I didn’t think that the city of Boston was buying poor goods for 
the city Boston. Itold him I didn’t think they were buying goods of 
poor quality — that they were low grade goods, but they were all good 
goods — and I thought it would be better to buy a better grade of goods ; 
but that everything I sold them was pure. Then, he asked me if 
I didn’t think Dr. Jenks was too close in buying goods, and I said I 
thought he was. ‘* But,” I said, ‘‘it is optional with me whether I 
sell him at the prices I make or not. If I don’t want the business, need 
not have it.” He asked meif I would not go to the Mayor and tell him 
that I thought the city of Boston ought to have better goods — that 
the doctor was buying a poor class of goods. I said I couldn’t do that 
because he had notified me before the superintendents that he bought 
pure goods, and if they got in anything that was not of good quality 
they should return it to me. He notified me in their presence, and so 
I didn’t care to do it. 

Q. You have given us the whole of it ? 
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A. Well, I don’t remember anything else. Perhapsif you know any- 
thing else you can remind me of it. 

Q. You say Commissioner Devlin didn’t say a word ? 

A. I don’t remember anything. 

(. Did he overhear all that was said ? 

A.) OS, Sir. ; 

Q. Now, you and the doctor seemed to agree in regard to two 
things: first, that the grade of goods supplied the city was a low grade 
of goods—am I right? 

‘Aiiday Gs, {sit 

Q. You made that suggestion, or, rather, he did. and you immediately 
assented to it and said that that was so, didn’t you? 

A. I think so. 

Q. And then he said fhat the city should supply the institutions with 
a better grade of goods, didn’t he ? 

wor al @8,> Sits 

Q@. And you said it should? 

A. Isaid I would like to have them. 

Q. Yes; you said that should be done. It may be that Commis- 
sioner Devlin has as much memory in this matter as you have. You 
said it should be done, didn’t you? 

A. I said I would like to have them do it. 

Q. You thought it would be a proper thing to do? 

AL es, Sir. 

. In other words, it was in your mind at that time and in the mind 
of Dr. Newell that the quality of the goods, the grade of goods sup- 
plied, should be improved? 

Yes, sir. 

And then he suggested that you had better tell the Mayor so? 
Yes, sir. 

And you said you couldn’t tell that, and wouldn’t do it? 

I said I wouldn’t do it. 

You weren’t afraid of losing the city’s trade ? 

No, sir. As it happened — 

. No, don’t go into explanations. Your answer ‘‘ No” covers 
everything. You weren’t afraid of losing the city’s trade, were you? 

A. Well, no, sir, I wasn’t; no, sir. 

@. You weren't ? 

ot... No, sir. 

A. Do you mean to say to this committee under oath that Dr. Newell 
Sou En to have you go to the Mayor and lie to him? Is that what you 
mean } 

A. Well, I don’t know as that is lying to him. No, I don’t think so. 

Q@. Well, if you had gone to the Mayor and said what the doctor sug- 
gested, you would have told the Mayor the truth, wouldn’t you ? 

No, sir. 

@. Would you have lied to him? 

A. If I had said that the city was buying impure goods — 

Q@. Well, that word has been used the first time by you just now. 
Nobody spoke of impurity before, did they ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. You said that you and the doctor agreed that the grade of goods 
was low and should be improved? Iam right, am I not? 

(No response. ) 

VY. Lamright, am I not? 

A. Well, it is a question what you mean by ‘‘ low” — by the grade 
being low. 

Q. Well, I take your own term. You told the doctor that it was a 
low grade of goods that you were supplying ? 

A. No, IfI said that I was mistaken. I didn’t mean to say that. 
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Q. What did you say ? 

A. I said that I would like to have them buy a better grade of 
goods. 

Q. No; but before you came to that, you said a low grade of goods. 

A. Then if I did that, I got mixed up on the thing, “because a great 
many of the goods that they buy of us are the Best quality that “they 


produce. 

Q@. What? 

A. A great many of the goods that they buy of us are the best 
quality that is produced. 

(. Was the tea the best that is produced ? 

A. No, not the best tea, but it was good goods — pure. 

@. Wasn't it the cheapest tea in the market’ 

Bit y DY. CS: 

(. In other words, you and the doctor agreed that the quality of the 
goods should be improved, should be higher. Isn’t that so? 

A. I thought if the city could afford ‘to buy a higher grade of goods 
I should much prefer to have it. 

Q. You and the doctor agreed that it would be much better to have 
the city buy a higher grade of goods? Jam speaking now of that con- 
versation. 

ae 28. 

Q. And then, how would you have lied to the Mayor if you had told 
him that ? 

A. Well, he told — 

@. No, answer that question. How would that have been a lie? 

Mr. Procror. — That question calls for an explanation. 

Mr. Rrtey — Oh, don’t mind my handsome friend over there. How 
would that have been a lie ? 

The Witness — Can I make an explanation, Mr. Chairman? Can I 
answer that ? 

Mr. Ritey. — No— would that have been a lie? 

The Wirness. —If I had gone to the Mayor and told him that the 
chairman of the Board of Commissioners was buying impure goods, I 
would have lied to him. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) If you had gone to the Mayor and told him 
that the city of Boston should have purchased a better grade of goods, 
would you have lied to him ? 

A. Can I ask you to repeat that? 

Q. If you had gone to the Mayor and said to him, ‘*‘ Mr. Mayor, the 
city of Boston is purchasing a low, or a cheap, grade of goods ”— take 
the word ‘*‘ cheap” it you like — ‘‘ the cheapest grade of goods, and it 
should, in my opinion, purchase a better grade of goods, ” — that would 
have been a lie, now, would it ? 

A. Yes, it would. 

Q. Why? How? 

A. Because there are a great many things that you would think by 
that —if I went to the Mayor with that story — that they were buying 
nothing but a low quality of goods. The price doesn’t always govern 
the quality of .goods. 

Q. Do you think that the Mayor knew you were selling tea at ten 
and one-half cents a pound ? 

A. Idon’t know, Iam sure. 

@. You didn’t want the Mayor to find that out ? 

A. Ididn’t care. He could have found it out easily enough. 

Q. By and by it came to the ears of General Donohoe that you and 
the doctor had indulged in this conversation, and you were sent for, 
were you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you go to the Commissioners’ office yourself ? 
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A. No, sir. Dr. Jenks came down to see me. 
@. At your store ? 
As ACS, Bir. 
Q. And in consequence of that interview, you went to the Mayor ? 
A. I did. 
Q. What did you say to the Mayor? 
A, Itold him that Dr. Jenks had told me that he wanted to see me, 


and he wanted to know just what my conversation was with Dr. 
Newell; and I stated it to him. 

@. What did the Mayor say to you? 

A. He thanked me and said that if he wanted to see me again he 
would send for me. 

Q. In other words, you told the Mayor, in substance, that Dr. Newell 
had told you that Dr. Jenks was to be removed? Is that so ? 

A. Idon’t remember whether I said that or not. 

Q. What did you say to the Mayor? 

A. Idon’t remember the conversation. If [ had. known I was ever 
going to be called up in this way, I probably would have taken notes. 

(. But you have had several interviews with the counsel on the other 
side, of course. They seemed to know all about your story before they 
put you on the stand. What did you say to the Mayor ? 

A. Ihave stated it. 

Q. No, you haven’t stated what you said to the Mayor. 

A. That Dr. Newell had been in to see me. He wanted to know 
what the conversation was, and I told him that Dr. Newell had been in 
to see me and asked me if I didn’t think that they ought to have a better , 
grade, a higher grade of goods for the institution ; and I told him that 
while I thought they bought goods very low, the "quality of the goods 
was pure, and that I couldn’t come to him and state anything of the 
kind — that the chairman of the Board was buying impure goods — 
that I couldn’t do it. He wanted to know what the conversation was, 
and I told him that Dr. Newell told me that probably there would be a 
change in the-Board of Commissioners, and that if that was so they 
would buy a better grade of goods. 

Q@. And that, in substance, is all that you said to the Mayor? 

A. That is practically all. 

@. Did you tell the Mayor the price the city was paying for 
molasses ? 

I don’t think I did; no, sir. 
Did you tell him the price the city was paying for tea? 
No, sir. 
Why did you want to conceal the price from him ? 
He had every occasion to see just what price they were paying. 
y one could see in the Auditor's office. 

I know, but mayors do not always do that thing. 
Well, besides, it was a Saturday morning and “I was in a hurry 
to AY away; and he didn’t ask me about that, and I got out as soon as I 
cou 

Q. Don’t you think if you had told the Mayor about the molasses and 
the tea he would have told you at once, and with indignation, that such 
stuff was unfit for human consumption } , 

A. No, sir, I don't. 

(). You don’t think he would have found any fault ? 

A. I don’t think he would — certainly not until he found the kind of 
goods they were having. 

). Well, it was ten and a half cents a pound ? 

A. I don’t think the price governs the quality. 

Q. Ra perhaps not always s; but it does of Counglo tea, doesn’t it ? 
FE O, sir. 

Now, did you also tell the Mayor that Commissioner Devlin was 
there present ? 
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A. I don’t remember whether I did or not. 

@. You didn’t? 

A. I don’t remember whether I did or not. 

Q. There was a time there when you ceased to sell to the Commis-’ 
sioners, wasn’t there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And that time covered, perhaps, a year or a year anda half, 
didn’t it? 

Yes, sir — I think longer than that. 

How long? 

Well, I sold — 

How long a time did it cover ? 

I don’t know. 

About how long? 

I don’t know. 

Well, it covered a year and a half? 

I don’t remember — perhaps two years. 

When did you cease to sell to the Commissioners ? 
I have not ceased to sell to the Commissioners. 
There was a gap of time when you didn’t sell ? 
Well, I don’t know when it was. 

What did you mean when you made answer to my question: 
a Yes, sir —— I think longer than that.” 

A. Well, I formerly sold to the Board of Directors of Public Insti- 
tutions; but since I commenced to sell to the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions I think I have sold them right along. 

(). ‘That is, there has been no break ? 

A. Ido not think so; no, sir — not as I remember it. 

You say that you were asked to write a letter to the Mayor ? 
Yes, sir. 

And that you refused ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, at that time you were not selling to the Commissioners, 
were e you! P 

A. Yes; sir: 

@. How long a!time elapsed between your refusing to write the 
letter and your actually going to see the Mayor ? 

A. About two hours. 

Q@. It was done the same day ? 

ae LY OS; SIT: 

(. You then carried the news to the Mayor that Dr. Newell had told 
you that the chairman of the Commissioners was to go out of office pretty 
soon ? 

A. I don’t know whether I did or not. I just repeated the con- 
versation. 

Q. Well, you would be apt to know if anybody would. Do you say 
that you didn’t? 

A. No, sir, I don’t, because I don’t know. 

@. Well, don’t you know this, that you went to the Mayor in order 
to prejudice him against Dr. Newell ? 

A. No, sir; I did nothing of the kind. He had all this information 
before | went to him. 

Q. What did you think he wanted you there fer? 

A. ‘To verify it, | suppose — but I don’t know why it was. 

Q. Well, you didn’t go to help Dr. Newell, did you? 

A. No, sir; I thought — 

Q. And you didn’t ¢ go to the Mayor to hurt the chairman of the Com- 
mission ? 

A. No, sir; but I thought it was doing the Commission an injustice 
if I went to him with a story of that kind and told him that. 
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Q. If you told him what ? 

A. IfI went to the Mayor and told him what Dr. Newell suggested 
to me; and that they were buying a poor class of goods, and that I 
should report it to the Mayor. I would not do it, and I didn’t do it. 

Q. You thought you would be doing the Commission an injustice if 
you did that? 

A. If I said a thing I didn’t believe. 

@. If you had stated that to the Mayor ? 

At eeY 8. Sir: 

@. How could there be any injustice in doing that? He simply said 
that a better class of goods should be secured. Now, how could that 
be an injustice to tell that the Mayor? 

A. Well, I don’t know that it would be to tell him that. 

@. Well, where did the injustice come in? 

A. Dr. Newell wanted me to go and tell the Mayor that Dr. Jenks 
was buying a poor class of goods, so as to give him the impression that 
they were not getting fit goods for the institution. ~ 

(. Did you say at that conversation that they were getting fit and 
proper goods ? 

ASST id: 

Q. Now, you say that at that interview Commissioner Devlin was 
present ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. And he heard what you said ? 

A) YES, Site 

Q. Now, your mission to the Mayor was voluntary or involuntary. ° 
Which way will you have it? 

A. It was involuntary in this way — 

Q. Well, why should you be coerced ? 

A. Let me give you the conversation. 

Q. No; you have answered my question. You said it was involun- 
tary. Now, the next question is this: What was there hanging over 
you that should coerce you? 

A. Just a moment. Dr. Jenks came down and said, ‘‘ Has Dr. 
Newell been in to see you? —I said, ‘‘ Yes, he has been in several 
times.” — ‘* Well,” he said, ‘* that is not what I wanted to know. Did 
he come in and try to get you to go to the Mayor and say that I was 
buying impure goods ?”-— ** Well,” I said, ‘*he did.”—‘** Well, why 
didn’t you go up and tell him so? ”— ** Well,” said I, ‘* because I didn’t 
think it was an honest thing to do.” While I felt that the doctor was 
buying goods at a very low price, yet he hadn’t bought any goods of me 
that were impure. ‘‘ Then,” he said, ‘‘if that is true, you ought, as an 
honest man, to write the Mayor to that effect, if Dr. Newell has been to 
you and said that.” I said I didn’t want to get into the thing at all ; that 
I hadn’t supposed it would get to Dr. Jenks when I said it—- 

@. When you reached the Mayor’s office, what you told him was this, 
that the Commissioners had been buying the right kind of goods for the 
institutions, and that you were there to bear testimony to that ? 

A. I stated to the Mayor — 

In substance you stated so, you told the Mayor that? 
Yes, sir. 

That the goods you sold were all right ? 

Yes, sir. 

And that there was no need of improvement in that respect ? 
In the quality of the goods ? 

Yes, sir. 

Yes, sir. 

AndJ o need of better goods ? 

No; no need of better goods — they are all pure. 
You told him there was no need of better goods ? 
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A. I think so. 

@. Do you say that you didn’t sell prunes to the institutions ? 

A. I said I hadn’t sold any this fall. I think I have sold them 
prunes. 

Q. What was the price? 

A. I don’t remember what the price was. 

(. You have some idea? 

A. Idon’t know. I think somewhere in the vicinity of five and one- 
half or six cents a pound. Iam just guessing at it. 


@. Per pound? 

a a 8,’ Sit: 

Q. Was that the lowest price for prunes ? 

eae YS, SIT. : 

@. And do you sell them as low as that to anybody ? 

we LY eS, sir. 

@. To other institutions ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And to other individuals ? 

mae y es, sir: . 

Q. And yousay the quality of those prunes was good ? 

‘AS 2 Ves) sir: 

(. What is the price for good prunes — real good prunes ? 
A. Do you mean an extra prune ? 

@. Well, such a prune as you would want to eat. 

A. Well, I would eat these prunes at five and one-half cents a pound. 


They are French prunes. 

Q. Well, I suppose if you were up in the Arctic regions, you might 
be glad to get them, but what is the price of the best prunes? 
‘A fancy prune, the highest grade prune we have, is fourteen 


There are some higher than that? 

We don’t carry them. Some of the fancy retailers do; we don’t 
carry them. 

Those prunes were for the officers’ tables ? 

I don’t know what they were for. 

Was that the only grade you sold ? 

I don’t remember that. 

Don’t you remember whether you sold two grades or not ? 

I haven’t sold them any for a year, and I can’t remember. 

That is, you sold them in small quantities, I presume ? 

In whatever quantities they wanted them. 

You don’t know whether they were large or small ? 

. They come fifty to fifty-five pounds in a case —I don’t re- 
member. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is all. 

Y. (By the CHairMAN.) Mr. Flanders, there is one question I would 
like to ask you. Did Dr. Newell make any offer to you or say that hes 
would make it an object for you to go to the Mayor ? 

A. No, sir; he said that there probably would be a change in the 
Board of Commissioners for Public Institutious. He didn’t make any’ 
offer to me to go, or anything of that kind. 

Y. He made no offer to you in any way ? 

No, Si¥s 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) That suggests this question: Did you think 
that such a change would be beneficial to you or your concern ? 

A. Idon’t know, I am sure. 

Q. Well, he didn’t leave that impression upon you, did he ? 

A. I don’t know as he left any particular impression in that line. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) If you sold higher priced goods, there would 
be more profit in the sale for you, would there ? 
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Ai) SOS y Sit. 

Q. And that was the only inducement held out to you by Dr. Newell, 
that they would buy higher priced goods if Dr. Jenks was not there ? 
Yes, sir. 

You sell in large quantities to the city, do you not? 

Yes, sir. 

And when do you get your pay? 

Every thirty days. 

Then it is practically cash ? 

Yes, sir. That is one reason why the price is quoted so low, 
because they buy in such large quantities. We can turn them over and 
sell them at a smaller profit ‘than we could to a smaller concern or to a 
grocery house where they buy a few goods; and the risk is greater. 
We will trust the city of Boston for ali the goods they want. 

@. And you have to wait for your money longer with other cus- 
tomers ? 

A. Sometimes. 

Mr. RriLrey. — You have to wait forever, sometimes} p 

Q. Well, then, that is an element in the price ? 

AC e168) sir. C arrying the assortment of goods that we do, it is im- 
possible for us to have fixed prices for them. “They fluctuate every day, 
and if we find that the market is going off on certain goods, it is policy 
for us to take and sell them, if we can turn them over in large quantities 
before there is a reduction in the price. 

(). Now, this three-cent rice is a broken rice ? 

A. Yes, it looks very much like sago. It cooks as well and eats as 
well as any rice that is grown; but it doesn’t look quite so well. Of 
course, if you could afford to buy the best, you probably would do it, 
but this rice is perfectly clean. 

Q. Well, the higher price rice is whole rice ? 

A. That is all the difference; one is broken and the other whole. 

Q@. You don’t know of any restaurant in town where they buy tea at 
wholesale, do you? 

Mr. RILEY. — What do you think of Marston’s ? 

Mr. Reep. — I don’t know anything about. it. Iam asking him. 

The WITNEsS. — No, sir, I don’t. 

(). You sell these goods to retailers, don’t you ? 

ay G8. BIT. 

Q. That is part of your business ? 

an OB, SIL. 

@. Do you know what the retail price of this English Breakfast tea 
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A. It retails from forty to fifty cents. 
Mr. Ritey. — That is, the Counglo tea. 
@. You say there is only one erade of cream of tartar ? 
A. Well, of a pure cream of tartar. 
e Mr. REED. — That is all. 
Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) About the rice — you spoke about broken rice. 
What causes the breakage ? 
+ A. I don’t know. (Laughter.) 
Y. Why, it is the sweepings, isn’t it ? 
A. Oh, no, it isn’t the sweepings. 
Q. A lot of dirt is mixed up with it ? 
A. Oh, no— not the slightest. It is just as clean as any. 
@ There is some reason why you sell it cheaper. 
A. Well, this other rice is sifted out, and it is finer rice. We cannot 
sell the grocers the same as we can to the institutions. 
Q. Do the Chinamen buy that rice ? 
A. We don’t sell any Chinamen any rice. 
Q@. You couldn’t sell it to them, could you ? 
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We don’t sell them any. 

(By the Chairman.) Do you import tea direct ? 
No, sir. 

Do you know what the tariff is on tea ? 

Ald. Leb. — Under which bill ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — At the present time. 

The Wirness.-—-I think there is no tariff on tea, it I remember 
rightly. They won’t allow only a certain grade of tea to be imported. 
They won’t allow any impure tea to come y into this country. It is all 
inspected. They won’t allow it to come in. 

(. (By Ald. Lee.) Where is it inspected. Do you know? 

. A.° In New York. . 

(. By United States inspectors ? 

A. Idon’t know. 

@. (By the CHarRMAN.) Do you know where this tea is grown ? 

A. Well, I am sorry to say I don’t know just the location. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all. 
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THOMAS D. ROBERTS. — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Your full name? 

A. Thomas D. Roberts. 

Q. And you are superintendent of the Boston Industrial Home, are 
you not ? 

A.) Yes; sir. 

(). What sort of an institution is that, Mr. Roberts ? 

A. Itis an industrial institution on a benevolent basis. ‘The object 
of the institution is to provide a home for the homeless and friendless, 
and employment for the unemployed. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) That is on Deer Island ? 

A. ‘That is on the corner of Davis street and Harrison avenue. 

@. I thought you meant on Deer Island. 

A. No; but we take them from Deer Island. That is what I am 
here to talk about. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) You say you take them from Deer Island? 
How many men do you have at your institution from Deer Island or the 
House of Correction ? 


_A. What do you mean — by the month ? 
@. Well, any space of time ? 
About fifty a month. 


(, From the two institutions ? 

A. From the different institutions — that is, taking the State Prison, 
and taking them through the public institutions. 

Q. How do they come to you? 

A. They come directly from the island, sometimes ; sometimes I meet 
them down at the boat; at other times they are sent from Mr. Mc- 
Carthy ; and they come of their own accord. 

Q. “Well, I suppose, Mr. Roberts, that you are more or less familiar 
with the institutions of Boston ? 

oA VOS-\ SIE 

@. And you have visited other institutions thr oughout the country ? 

A. All over the continent, I might say. 

Q. I tried to get you to come here and testify the other night, but I 
was informed that you were in Albany. 

Assit? 

Q. Isay, I tried to get you here to testify the other night, but l was 
told that you were in Albany. 

A. Iwasin Albany. I came back to the election. I was there four 
weeks. 

Q: Were you there on the business of your institution ? 
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A. Yes, sir; I was organizing a similar institution, on the same 
plan as ours, by invitation of the authorities there and the churches. 

. Well, how long have you been in this business, Mr. Roberts ? 

A. Well, I might say I have been interested twenty-two years in the 
work; but I have only been officially connected with this institution 
seven years next May, I think it is. 

Q. Well, you have visited Long Island, have you not? 

A. Yes, sir. , 

Q. And did you ever go down there when Mr. McCaffrey was 
deputy ? 

Ajay OS ait: 

Q. And you knew Mr. McCaffrey ? | 

A. I want to say here that he and I are friends. I give whatever 
information I have here to-night without any prejudice. . 

Q. I understood you were friends. 

A. Yes; and I want that understood. 

Q. You went down there in July, 1883, looking after some man who 
was under charge of some crime? 

A. July 26, I believe it was—-one John Buckley, who had com- 
mitted embezzlement. 

@. What did you go down for? 

A. I went down to identify him. 

@. You went down with an officer ? 

A. No, Mr. McCaffrey was an officer; and I brought him up, 
being an officer myself. 

@. Whatwas this man doing down there? 

A. He was working on the Government works. 

@. And was the money which he embezzled, or whatever it was, 
recovered, do you remember ? 

Bice es, eis 

@. And through the effort of yourself and Mr. McCaffrey ? 

A.’ Well, he plead guilty in court, and I recommended mercy. He 
promised to pay when he received his salary, and Mr. McCaffrey 
kindly suggested that he would get it and send it to me; and on those 
conditions the Court released him. 

(. Well, did Mr. McCaffrey show you about the pauper institutions 
at that time ? 

A. He did. 

(). Where did he take you? 

A. Took me all over them —- about the different institutions and 
grounds, generally. 

(@. Did he introduce you to the superintendent ? 

iy «Ves: air; 

Q. What did he say in general about the institution ? 

A. Well, he spoke in the highest possible manner complimentary 
to the institution and its usage and the advantages that it offered to the 
inmates — 

Q. And what about the superintendent ? 

A. J think I asked him if that was the Dr. Cogswell that held the posi- 
tion of Port Physician, I think I said—I don’t exactly remember the 
term I used — and he said, ‘‘Yes; and he is a good fellow. ” L asked him 
if he resided there, and he said, Yes. There was another gentleman with 
Dr. Cogswell. I was also introduced to him; and they afterwards drove 
off in the van there. 

Q@. Then did he take you about the operating-room ? 

A. Yes, sir. He took me through the different places—in fact, 
every place. He was very courteous and very kind. 

(. Did he show you the place where the medicines were kept ? 

eV OB Oe 

@. Did he show you the food ? 
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A. Yes, sir. One of my cooks was down there cooking at the time 
— had formerly been in wy institution; or one of the helpers, I should 
say. 

@. What remarks did he make about the food, if any ? 

A. He asked me what I thought of it, and I said that, comparing the 
institution there as I saw it with other institutions that I have seen in San 
Francisco and other States — Georgia, the District of Columbia, Jersey, 
and such places —I thought it compared very favorably. I said that, 
of course, I might say there was one thing, and that was the hospital. 
L thought they ought to have blinds on it. "He said, ‘‘ Yes, weare going 
to have blinds on it.” He said, ‘*‘ They are looking that pe up now.” 
Those are the words he said, if [ remember rightly. 

Q. And did he call your attention to the cleanliness of the institution? 

A. Yes, sir. He took me around and asked me what I thought of it, 
and I said, well, that it compared favorably, and was in some “respects 
very much better than those in San Fr ancisco, for instance, and in 
Atlanta, and other places. I thought it was ahead of most places. In 
fact, I don’t know from my personal knowledge of any institution that 
would be better than it with the exception of two, One of them I 
visited two vears ago in Matteawan on the Hudson — the new State insti- 
tution — and the other one was the one at Cranston. Iwas invited to visit 
those, and I think they are better} but it compared with others very 
favorably. 

Q. At this time he had nothing but words of praise for the whole 
institution and for the superintendent ! P 

A. Yes, sir. 

Ore Is that true ? 

A. That is true. 

@. And do you remember of any particular way in which he charac- 
terized the place? 

A. Well, I asked him how the inmates were and what work they 
did, and he said that practically they didn’t do very much. He took me 
to a carpenter shop, and if I remember rightly there was one man work- 
ing there. I asked him how many carpenters they managed to employ and 
he said he managed to do the tinkering around there. ‘Then we went into 
Loafers’ Hall, and I identified anumber of men. One man he called by 
one name, and I called him by another. He evidently had more than 
one name; but I knew the man. One man wanted me to taste some of 
the food; and I think I drank seme of the coffee or tea, whichever it was. 
It was eetting towards supper-time. 

@. Did you see the men working in the hay-field? 

A. Yes, sir. He said they employed men on the farm, or out in the 
field there. ‘There were also some men over from the island. I went 
back on the boat with them that night. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) You mean from Deer Island ? 

A. They were over from Deer Island; yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. REED.) Well, in showing you through the hospital, 
and in speaking to you of the good care which the patients received, did 
he make this remark to you—that the place was a heaven on ear th for 
some of those poor people? 

A. Yes, something to that effect. I think it was that very term. I 
was speaking about one Celia Kelley at the time, who was sick down 
there. I happened to see her in the ward, and I asked her how she was 
getting along. She was formerly in our institution. She said she was 
getting along very nicely ; that she was very comfortable, etc. 

Q. Was it on the oceasion of that visit that he called your attention 
to the fact that a colored boy had died there ? 

A. There was a little colored boy being taken away on the same 
boat that I came up on. 

Q. And he called your attention to him as having grown very thin ? 
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A, “Yes; sir: 

@. And he told you how carefully he was placed in the coffin ? 

A. He said there was cotton put in. He said he had grown so poor 
that there was nothing but bones, but that they did the best they could 
to send him to his friends. 

Q@. And you say you have very many men at your present institution 
who come from Deer Island and the House of Correction. Now, have 
you any means of knowing what those men think of the treatment they 
have received in those places ? 

A. Well, if I should judge from the way they want to get down 
there, they like it better than they do up here in the city, — very many 
of them. I have interviewed a number of them, especially since this 
investigation has been going on; and while they consider it is their own 
fault to be there, they have been treated as humanely and kindly as was 
possible under such circumstances. 

Mr. Reep. — | think that is all. 


CRroOss—EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. BrRanpets.) Mr. Roberts, what is the exact nature of 
your institution? Davis’ Home, is it ? 

A. Well, itis the Boston Industrial Home. It is on Davis street, 
and it goes by that name sometimes. 

Q@. Is ita private charity ? 

A, Itisa private charity; yes, sir; and yet you might not call it a 
charity in the strictest sense of the word, beeause every man is made 
self-supporting. We teach men the law of self-respect, making him 
feel that he is entitled to what he earns and is not to be considered a 
beneficiary. 

@. Well, how many people do you have there ? 

A. Onan average, about 125 inmates in the different departments. 
We have more than that sometimes. 

@. You have been connected with that how long? 

A. Eight years, I think it is, the first of next May. 

q. Well, you say you make them self-supporting. How do you do 
that! 

A. By throwing around them such helpful influences, in the first 
place, as will have a moral tendency to uplift*them ; by affording them 
such entertainment in the Home as we can and think proper — it is 
Christian in its principle — and by affording lectures and meeting and 
devotional exercises. You must understand it is unsectarian, inter- 
denominational. No man is debarred because of creed or color. Then 
we try as far as possible to give employment to the skilled. We also 
make a discrimination between the skilled and the unskilled, and we 
also give the unskilled employment. 

. Now, you say that you throw these moral influences about them. 
Will you tell the committee a little more in detail just what you do ? 

A. Well, you mean on the moral side, moral standpoint ? 

%. I mean from the moral and intellectual standpoint, as distin- 
guished from the working, which I will take up later. ' 

A. In the first place, the fact that ninety-nine out of one hundred 
persons who apply there are unfortunate — 

@. You mean by ‘* unfortunate ” what ? 

A. I mean intemperate; and once in a while we have a man who is 
not intemperate, from a hospital, or something of that kind. Of course, 
that man is exempt from labor. In the first place, when a man sits 
down in the dining-hall, there is a blessing asked on the meal. 

Oa blessing > 

A. Yes, sir; teaching that man that there is a Giver of all good 
things — if you want to know the principle. 
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@. Yes, I wish you would go into details as much as possible. 

A. That hall which he is invited down into is the equal of any dining 
hall in this city. There is another thing. We try to elevate every man 
by teaching him cleanliness. Before he comes in there, we expect every 
man to wash in the wash-room. ‘Then, of course, there is a meeting at 
noon, at which these men gather to seek help — divine help, to supple- 
ment their own will-power, to keep them the remainder of the day as 
they have been kept the forepart of the day ; then three times a week we 
have meetings in the chapel, which will hold 150. I just left one of 
those meetings. Dr. Gordon was there, with others. Last Sunday the 
Harvard students were there. We had an orchestra of different pieces, 
and the young ladies from the Conservatory, and in fact, from all 
the different churches, are invited to come. Once in a while I 
give a temperance talk myself, as I do to the different institutions when 
I am invited; that is, the House of Correction, the State Prison, etc. 

Q. Well, how are these people employed when they are not at 
work? I mean, how are they occupied when they are not at work? 

A. Thereisa large reading-room, with all the periodicals, magazines, 
and newspapers; and then we have games, such as dominoes, checkers, 
etc., in the reading-room; and then our purpose is to give a man work 
for what he has had in the way of meals and living. They are supposed 
to work for their clothes, if they have any given to them. Then they 
are supposed to go out in the afternoon and seek labor. ‘They are 
given a card, and they are supposed to present that card as coming from 
us, and the persons to whom he has applied for employment will put 
their signatures on it, showing that he has made an effort to get employ- 
ment. 

Q. Now, in the Home, how are they employed ? 

A. Manual labor, you mean ? 

Q. Yes. You say you distinguish between the skilled and the un- 
skilled. 

A. Well, we have an employment bureau. If a man is wanted to 
do carpenter work, plumbing, painting, white-washing, or anything of 
that kind, we send those men. The moneys are paid into our institu- 
tion, and if that man has a family. his family receives the benefit of his 
labor. He signs a contract to that effect. Then, if he goes out and 
works and earns — well, they usually get from fifteen to twenty-five or 
thirty cents an hour, according to the class of work they perform; and 
if he is an intemperate man, his contract reads that the money shall be 
spent according to the best judgment of the superintendent, who has a 
receipt for all money. I bank that money. As you may happen to re- 
member, one fellow got away with $700 a few weeks ago, and I was 
out that much, with the exception of what was made up by some kind- 
hearted citizens. That money which is received is put to his account. 
Out of that money he is clothed until he is sufficiently strong to take 
care of himself; and then he is put into a position, and his money is 
put to his credit, if he has a sufficient amount, on the condition that he 
draws it as I, as trustee, may permit. 

@. Do you have only men ? 

A. We have men and women, both. We have one building for 
women and women with children. 

Q@. Are they in the same building? 

A. No. We have four buildings, you might say -—- two on Harrison 
avenue and two on Davis street. 

Q. How complete is the separation ? 

A. It is entire, —that is to say, just as this room might be separated 
from that (pointing) by a door. The door is locked on both sides. The 
only place where they could meet would be the dining-room, and the 
men eat first, and then the women afterwards; and then we have 
another dining-room above. 
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@. The class of people you have is very much the same class that 


goes down to Long Island? 

A. Oh, yes, in many respects. 

@. Quite a number of your inmates have been on Long Island at one 
time and another ? 

A. Oh, yes, they come and go. 

(. Now, do you have any trouble in making your people work ? 

A. Yes, some. 

Q. Do you keep anybody there who doesn’t work ? 

A. Not except those who are unable to work — sick and infirm. 


. @. Well, do you feel that work is essential to the salvation of these 
people ? 
A. I think that idle hands are the Devil’s work tools, very often. 


Q. Do you think it is possible to bring these people up to be self-re- 
specting people and decent members of the community without work ? 

A. No, sir, I don’t-—not while they are willing that some one else 
should work for them. 

Q. Now, in regard to the conduct of Long Island. In the running of 
that pauper institution of the city, would you deem compulsory labor to 
be absolutely essential ? 

A. For those who were able to perform it, I should. 

@. Imean for the able-bodied, as distinguished from those who are 


not. 
A. Ihave been instrumental in organizing ten institutions all over 


this country for that very purpose. I believe in that. 

Q. Now, you have been sufficiently interested, I presume, in the con- 
dition of Long Island, to have read the report of the special committee 
that was appointed by the Mayor, and that made its report June 30, 
1892? 

A. Ihave only heard abstracts from that. I have been so busy and 
out of town so much that I am not really well informed on that thing; 
but I have been very much interested in coming in here to the hearings 
when I could, as you may have noticed, to get all the information I 
could. I have not much time to read. 

Y. Previous to the commencement of this investigation you never 
considered that subject in reference to Long Island ? 

A. Oh, yes, | have always considered it in reference to penal and 
pauper institutions. 

@. You have? , 

A. Yes, sir. I have written a little book on it. 

(). Have you got that book here ? 

A. No, sir. I don’t carry it with me. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. —I wish you had. 

Mr. Ritey. —- Has the second edition of it been called for? 

The Wirness.-—It will be ready when the first edition runs out. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, I think Mr. Roberts’ views are so sound in 
what he has said that it ought to have been called for long ago. 

The Wirness.—I would be glad to send you a copy of it, if you 
would like it, and also copies of the reports of the Home; and you will 
there see my sentiments. 

Mr. BrRANDEIs.— I should be glad to receive them. . 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) In the report of the special committee 
appointed by the Mayor, which made its report in June, 1892, in that 
part of the report relating to Long Island they recommended that 
the able-bodied be made to work. That you would wholly second, 
would you? 

A, Yes, sir. | 

J. And you think that is true without qualification ? 

A. Well, I should modify that in this way, that they should earn a 
just compensation for the.labor they performed. 
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Q. That is, if they earned more than their living cost, they ought to 
have that, so that they might see some future for themselves ? 

A. That is the principle upon which we work, and every man is 
engaged in our Home. We have thirty regular employees paid fronv 
one dollar upwards — I might say that was about the lowest for any 
man — up to fifteen dollars a week. 

Q. ‘That is, what you do is to help the man to support himself ? 

A.~ Yes, sir. 

(). You teach him to be self-supporting ? 

ie Y 68,- Sir. 

(@. And if he doesn’t earn anything more than his bread and butter 
costs he gets nothing ; but if he does, that is his profit ? 

A. Yes, sir; he gets the equivalent. ; 

@. Now, when these people come to you, what kind of an investi- 
gation do you make in regard to them ? 

. Well, in the first place we have a set of rules framed. 

Q. Yes. 

A. ‘To which they are supposed to submit. 

Q. Now, you say you have a set of rules framed ? 

A. Yes-—- posted all around. 

@. And you feel it to be of value to have those rules in a prominent 
place? 

A. I think so. 

(J. So that every one may see them ? 

A. I think so. 

(). And that they may be seen by each one as he comes in? . 

wee Y 6s. Sir. 

. And you find that a considerable number of them are able to read 
them, don’t you? 

A. Yes; and those who are not able to read them generally get 
somebody else to read for them. The first rule would be something 
like this: Every man wishing to receive the benefits of this Home must 
manifest a desire on his own part to improve his own moral and phys- 
ical condition. ‘That would be the first one, for instance. 

Q. Now, you were going to say what they are subjected to when 
they come there— what tests they were given. I forget the exact lan- 
guage that you used, but you were going to tell me how you treated the 
men when they came into the Home. 

A. Well, it all depends upon the purpose for which he comes. A 
man is sometimes sent there on an order by some kindly disposed per- 
son, as a man who has been better off. Perhaps he has known this 
man in the past, and he send him on an order, and says, ‘‘ Charge to 
my account.” Now, thatman is exempt from labor. 

@. That is a man who is sent as a boarder by some benevolent 
person ? 

4 Y es Sine 

@. His expenses are paid by somebody else ? 

A. Yes; but he has to submit to the regulations of the Home. In 
the first place, for instance, every man must take a bath. His clothes 
are all steamed and fumigated, and he is furnished with a clean night- 
shirt, and he is sent to bed, as every man is. 

(. Does he wear his own shirt at night, or does he have a separate 
one ? 

A. He hasa night shirt. He is furnished with an institutional shirt. 

Q. ‘That is, he makes a change — has one on in day time, and another 
at night ? 

Ao Yes. air: 

Q. I suppose that case of a man being sent there as a boarder is 
rather the exceptional case? Take a man who comes there on his own 
account. What process do you go through with him ? 
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A. If he comes on his own account, I ask him, of course — in fact 
we have a register in which is written his age, name, nativity, occupa- 
tion, whether married or unmarried, religion, etc. 

* @Q. How much of an investigation do you make into his antecedents ? 

A. Well, we find out whether he is married or unmarried, and we 
want to know where he is from, how long he has been in the city, and 
what his purpose is in applying to the Home. 

Q. And do you find out whether or not he has been in the institu- 
tions ? 

Awe Y 68s 811: 

Q. And you find out what his occupation has been ? 

ieee) GBs .8iT. 

Q@. And you find out where he has been before he turned up there ? 

A. Yes, as well as we possibly can. Ofcourse, I have assistants 
there who look after a great many of these things. I am not always 
there and don’t always do these things myself. : 

Q. Certainly not; but I am talking about the Home. 

A. Yes, they always make these inquiries before they are ad- 
mitted. 

Q. Do they make any inquiry, such as of the Associated Charities ? 

A. Weare in touch with all the associations, and all the churches, 
Catholic and Protestant, in the city; and we furnish information to each 
other by telephone and by slip —confidential, of course, sometimes. 

@. And you make inquiries from them ? 

A. Wedo. 

Q@. So that you find out in the fullest possible way all the information 
you can concerning each man? 

A. Well, for instance, if a man comes to the Home, and wants to be 
sent out of the city or out of the State — we have a fund for that purpose 
— before we do anything for him, I want to find out whether or not he 
is telling me the truth. In order to do that, sometime I telegraph, some- 
times I telephone, sometimes I write, sometimes I refer to those to 
whom he refers me; and if I find that his statements are true I help him. 
If I have any doubt as to whether he is telling me a straight story or 
or not, I say to him, ‘‘ I will give you employment to the value of that 
ticket ;” and if he is an honest fellow very often he will work itout. If 
not, he will get out some other way. 

Q. Then before admitting him you make the fullest possible inquiry 
in regard to him, not only for questioning him individually, but from 
communicating with all the different societies and organizations in the 
city that could possibly give you any light upon that subject ? 

A. Well, when it is practicable. I don’t mean to say that we always 
go through this and go into every individual case in this way before we 
do anything fora man. I don’t keep a man waiting out-doors until we 
find out all these things if the man is starving. I admit him, and then 
find out afterwards. 

Q@. But you do, either before or afterwards ? 

A. I find out all about him; yes, sir— and I know that he goes out 
from there a better man than he comes in, if he has a purpose to that 
effect. 

Q@. And then you keep a record of those facts that you ascertain ? 

A. Yes, sir, on the register. That is, | would not have a complete 
record of ail these things in regard to every man; but I generally 
know my man pretty well. 

@. You keep the record upon the slips that don’t appear upon the 
register itself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, why do you do this? 

A. We do it for the protection of society, largely, and then for the 
good of the individual. 


i 
a 
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Q. And why is that so? How does it protect society, and how does 
it aid the individual P 

A. Well, in the first place, we try, if possible, to tell whether the 

man is telling the truth or not. Now, for instance, we have tickets 
which are given away throughout all the city —-Lam giving my busi- 
ness here, like my friend who preceded me. There isa secret in every 
business, I presume. Every man who receives a ticket to come there is 
not supposed to know the true intent of that ticket. We do it in order 
to avoid indiscriminate giving. ‘That man is sent to us, and we make 
inquiries to find out whether he has been in some other institution, and 
whether he has been trying to work other places— whether he is a 
‘* rounder,” in other words. 

Q. Now, in regard to the protection of the man ? 

A. Well, we find out whether what he tells us is true or not, 
in order to show the man that he cannot give us any bluff, and that 
there is no use in trying to deceive, anyway. We try to inculcate in 
him the principle of manliness; try to make him to be straightforward ; 
and show him that if he isn’t we will find it out. 

(). Now, after this has been gone through, then what i is done for the 
man ? 

A. He is admitted to the benefits of the Home, as far as possible. 

@. And how do you determine what the man shall do or what shall 
be done with the man ? . 

A. According to what he is able to do, and what we have for him to 
do. 

Q. What investigation do you make into the man’s ability ? 

A. I ask him if he has any trade or profession. If he is a carpenter, 
and we have any work on a house, for instance, I will put him to work 
at that. If I find that he is a plumber, [ will give him work at that; 
and if I find he is a printer, I will put him in the printing establishment. 
We have a room of that kind there. If he had any other profession and 
I can use him anywhere, I doit. Ifhe cannot do anything eise, he 
‘*saws wood and says nothing,” 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) If he is a lawyer, what do you do with him ? 

A. Send him down here to get points on the Board of Aldermen. 

@. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Now, Mr. Roberts, you make a very de- 
tailed personal inquiry in regard to the man, his habits, his capacity, 
and all that, do you not? ra 

A. Wedo; and we do it personally in this way — through the offi- 
cers of the Home. ‘There used to be a committee of women down there 
to make those inquiries. I havea good deal of respect for women and 
for Boards in that way; but I don’t think that any of. these second and 
third parties can do the thing like the first party. 

@. You do it yourself ? 

A. Yes, sir; and they have confidence in the officers of the Home. 
I always feel that if an officer of the Home needs looking after, pro- 
bably some of these committees would need looking after too. I feel 
that that is the way to do it, to find out for yourself, personally. ‘They 
will tell you the truth, eenerally. I don’t find that there is any great 
deceit with these people, although, of course, there is sometimes. For 
instance, just before | came up here to- night one man rolled in to the 
Home. He was full up to the chin, and he said he hadn’t been drinking 
at all. Now, I think that man tried to deceive me, but when they are 
all right they will tell you the truth as a general thing , when they know 
that you are trying to help them. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Committee will now dinars until Thursday 
at 4 o’clock. 

The Wrrness. —I don’t know whether I can be here at that time. If 
I am in the city I will try to be. 
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Mr. BRANDEIS. —If you cannot be here then, possibly you could be 


here later in the day. 

The Witness. — I will try to, if possible. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — We would also be glad to have you bring your 
literature with you if possible. 


(Adjourned at 10.31 P.M. to meet on Thursday, December 20, at 
4 o’clock P.M.) 
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FIFTY-THIRD HEARING. 


- 


Tuurspay, December 20, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman Ha tt- 
STRAM presiding. 


Tuomas D. Rosperts. — Continued. 


@. (By Mr. Branpers.) Mr. Roberts, at the close of the last 
hearing you were describing the methods adopted in your institu- 
tion for bringing the unfortunate persons who came there to a 
condition of self-respect, and you were explaining the precise 
system which was pursued by you in accepting these persons in 
your institution and setting them to work. At the time, I think, 
you had discussed the matter of the investigation into their char- 
acter and history and acquirements, both from them and from 
others, and you were going on to tell me what happened after that, 
at the time that we closed — after they had passed that prelim- 
inary investigation. As you said, they were presented with the 
rules, and they were washed, etc. 

A. Yes, when a man is admitted into the institution, of course, 
as I said the other evening, we find out whatever the man is able 
to do. 

Oe. Ces: 

A. And we give such employment as he has been accustomed 
to. We have a good deal of outside work in the way of repairing, 
if he is a carpenter. We have had two or three men, perhaps, to- 
day, doing repair-work, in the way of carpenter-work, and so on. 

@. You mean doing work outside the institution ¢ 

A. Yes, sir; we do work outside, and, as I said, all funds are 
received by the superintendent and the benefits are paid to those 
who are dependent on the man who has worked. For instance, I 
have just had a case, have just disposed of a case in coming here. 
It was a case where the woman’s furniture was on the sidewalk 
and she had no place to go. I gave orders to have the men come , 
down —it is on Rochester street — and take the goods over into 
empty rooms that she can get for a dollar and a quarter a week, and 
I pay that one dollar and a quarter in advance, and the husband is 
to come to-morrow morning and work that out as a day’s work. I 
wouldn’t allow the woman to receive it asa gift if she has a hus- 
band who is able to work for it. 

@. Well, now, how varied is the work Shin you. procure for 
these people ? 

A. Well, we have secured positions for book-keepers, we have 
votten young men into colleges to study, and we have all around 
in different occupations in Boston men who represent our work. 
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@. Well, I mean not getting men work, as you say, outside of 
your institution, but while they are there, how anc is ; the work 
which you have the inmates do ? 

A. Well, there is one man printing to-day, for instance, in the 
printing department. He had work assigned him to do——some 
printing; and the main industry, I might say, which we make a 
labor test, is the wood business and coal. We'have, I think, eight 
or nine teams altogether. 

@. Well, now, that is work which is done in the institution it- 
self ? 

A. -Yes, sir. 

@. You do the sawing of wood and work like that in the insti- 
stution itself. What other work is done in the institution be- 
sides? 

A. Well, the institution on the corner of Davis street and Har- 
rison avenue doesn’t have any particular work except that we have 
carpentering done there and we have had plumbing. We have 
men to do’such jobs. We have a worksbop just for that special 
work. But we do make brooms. I have started institutions 
where they manufacture brooms and brushes. 

Q@. Yes. 

A. And we are inaugurating a work now where they make paper 
boxes. 

Q. Yes. 

A. Such things that it doesn’t take very long to learn or doesn’t 
require skilled labor to perform. 

Q. What else is there —any other kinds of work? 

A. Well, we are buying, or, at least, thinking about buying, one 
of those farms in New Hampshire that there is so much talk about 
—one or two of them — and starting a soap factory there, gather 
ing up the grease here in the city and putting the men on the farm 
and manufacturing the grease into soap and then selling it here in 
the city, and we are also thinking of having a carpet factory here. 
That is work we are trying to solve at the present time. 

@. Now, you have stated that you attempt, so far as possible, 
to make these men self- -supporting, and that you have about 125 
inmates on an average. What portion of those 125 are at work 
earning something? 

A. Well, perhaps about two-thirds of them. 

@. Are earning something ? 

A. Yes, more than that. I shouid judge that probably four- 
fifths of them are earning something. 

@. That is, 100 out of the 125 would be earning something? 

A. Ishould judge so; yes, sir. There might be 25 who came 
to us, boarders. ‘They don’t work —they are sent to us and those 
who send them are responsible for their maintenanee while there. 

@. And don’t they earn anything? 

A. Well, we take those men and relieve those who have sent 
them to us. But during the first day the order calls for, of course, 
we are not responsible and they are not responsible to us, but we 
in every instance try to relieve the sender of that burden of the man 
who is sent to us. The order is merely an introduction to us, and 
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we understand that we give that man labor, and so they change in 
that way. 

@. Now, taking the other 100, how many of the other 100 
succeed in supporing themselves entirely ? 

A. Well, allof them. Every man is self-supporting and every 
woman is self- “suppor ting. There are about 25 women, you know, 
in the woman’s dep: artment, washing, scrubbing, and cleaning. 
Others go into window-cleaning. We have a window brigade, 
and a great many sell articles on the street. We find that they are 
making an honest effort to make a living, and we charge them just 
15 cents for their accommodations, a nominal sum, so that they 
shall not be considered public beneficiaries in any way, that they 
may pay something for that which they receive. 

@. And you give them all the accommodations ? 

A. Yes, sir; and free use of the reading-room, for twelve and 
a half cents. 

@. They are charged, then, against their earnings this regular 
sum? 

A. Yes, sir; that is charged against their earnings. 

@. Now, are the expenses of the institution borne mostly, four- 
fifths of the expenses paid out of the earnings of these people ? 

A. I don’t understand that question exactly. 

(). You speak of the institution, and that 100 out of 125 are 
practically self-supporting. Are the expenses of the institution 
to the extent of four-fifths paid by the work of these people? 

A. Yes, sir; our average expenses are between $4,000 and 
$5,000 a month, as you will see by that report I gave you — 
$46,000 last last year. 

@). For the year. 

A. Yes, sir — a little over. 

Q). And out of that $46,000 how much is paid by the labor of 
- these inmates? 

A. Well, they support themselves and the Eeiatan goes to their 
support. 

(. Well, you meun the balance they are entitled to? 

A. Yes, sir. 

-@. You hold it in trust, practically, for them. 

A. ¥es, sir. 

@. But there is some part of the expense of your Home which 
is paid by private benevolence, isn’t there ? 

A. We have a legacy or two in the way of an endowment, but 
it isn’t very large. I think we have got $12,000 now. Iam going 
to put up a building for boys on the corner of Dover street and 
Harrison avenne. We were looking at that piece of property, and 
that is what I am trying to raise now — money to put up a 
$35,000 building there for boys, so as to give these boys a home. 

@. Then are the buildings owned entirely by the Home? 

A. Yessir 

@. Owned absolutely ? 

A. Yes, these building are, all together. 

@. So that the expense of the institution so far as it repre- 
sents rent of those buildings, is paid by the funds which have been 
donated from time to time? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. But the ordinary running expenses of the institution are paid 
by the labor of the inmates? 

A. We manage to pay the expenses out of whatever is earned 
from the income. 

Q. From the individuals? 

A. As the revenue from the labor performed by the individuals? 

@. Yes. And now in regard to this remaining twenty-five. Out 
of 125 you say four-fifths support themselves, but the remaining 
one-fifth — how do you bear the expense incurred in connection 
with them? Who pays their expenses ? 

A. Well, there are benevolently inclined people in Boston who 
would do that. For instance, Mrs. Lincoln might be interested in 
a man or woman and send down to us a note, saying that if we 
had labor for he or she to perform, it would be appreciated. We 
should recognize Mrs. Lincoln’s note, and then. she perhaps would 
call around the next morning to see what we could do for the per- 
son. We might say we were fully equipped at that time, had all 
we could manage to do, but would take the man or woman in on 
that order and the next day set the man or woman, as the case 
might be, to work. 

(@. You mean that during the intermediate period practically 
all the expense, until such a person gets into the regular work of 
the institution, would be paid by the person sending him or her 
there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Practically the board is paid until they get started at work ? 

wis Yes) ‘Sir. 

Q@. But with the exception of that your institution pays its 
way? 

A. It is self-supporting. 

@. Everybody who comes there in some way or other contri- 
butes to his own expense? 

A. Yes, sir; we make labor the basis of work i in all cases. 

@. Now, of the people who come to you do you find that any 
appreciable number are unable to earn enough to support them- 
selves? 

A. Oh, yes. We have a number who come from the hospitals. 
Of course we have a great many whom we carry forward without 
any outside help whatever. We carry men and women through 
for an indefinite period. 

@. Yes. Well, what percentage of the whole number would 
they form? 

A. A very small percentage. 

@. <A very small percentage? 

A. A very small percentage. They don’t come to us. They 
recognize that for which we are organized, and a man who comes 
to us has got some manhood in him and wants to work for what 
he gets. 

Q@. Now, I suppose there is a difference in the amount of work 
which the different people do, according to their bodily condition, 
also, isn’t there? I mean that some do a whole day’s work and 
some only a part? 
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A. Oh, yes, some men who are unable to chop wood are put 
to cleaning windows, scrubbing in the dormitories, in the kitchen, 
in the boiler-room — something of the kind —cleaning up and 
fixing up in some way when they are unable to do laborious 
work. 

@). Have you any persons who are invalids, who are sick, in 
the hospital or infirmary ? 

A. Well, we have a regular physician for the Home and a little 
pharmarcy there. We have an out-door clinic for the out-side 
poor at a certain hour in the day, between three and four; but 
we don’t keep patients there in any way and we send them to 
the hospital when we think there are any contagious diseases or 
anything of the kind. We don’t allow any persons to remain 
there who are invalids. 

@. Now, when you went down to the Long Island Home did you 
find that they had introduced there this test of work which you 
have described to the committee ? | 

A. Well, Mr. McCaffrey said they were given all the work 
that it was possible for them to do. He showed me, with some 
degree of appreciation, as far as he possibly could, the advan- 
tages for that on the farm. He showed me where the men worked 
on the farm, as I told you the other night, showed me some of 
the men at work in the carpenter shop — 

(). These men on the farm from Deer Island, weren’t they ? 

A. Some Long Island men also I understood. 

@. Out of the whole number how many Long Island men, if 
you know, did you see at work ? 

A. Well, they were gathering up hay at that time and I 
couldn’t say. Ishould judge somewhere about 75 to 100 men 
altogether. 

@. From Deer Island and Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir; they were mixed up. I saw the Deer Island men 
march back to the boat in the evening. 

(). Seventy-five to 100 in all, including the Deer Island men? 

A. I should judge so; yes. There were a number of men 
working downstairs where they had the line chopped off on the 
walks. 

@. Did you find anything there similar to your brush factory 
idea or these different methods of indoor occupation you have 
described as having at your Home? 

A. No, sir; I think we talked something about that, and don’t 
know but what the subject of the labor unions was brought up. I 
have been asked that—I wouldn’t swear whether it was down 
there — whether they had been after me or not, and I told them 
‘*-Yes, in some instances I have had some inquiry from that 
source.” 

@. Well, now, you saw what they call the Loafers’ Hall down 
there ? 

Yes, sir. 

Were there people in there? 
Yes, sir. 

How many? 
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A. Well, there were not many, if I remember rightly. There 
were about, perhaps, a dozen to twenty. 

Q. This was in the summer that you were down there? 

A. The last time was the 26th of July; yes, sir. 

(). The men were sitting around outside, were they ? . 

A. Some of them were “walking around; yes, sir. Some were 
‘smoking. ‘There were one or two there that I knew. 

What do you do in your own institution about smoking ? 
Don’t allow it. 

You don’t allow it there? 

INO; SIT. 

Why not? 

Well, the first reason is we believe that it doesn’t aid very 
materially the atmosphere. 

Q. Yes. 

A. And another thing, we try as far as possible to break the 
men of the habit, — we fhink it auseless habit, — and in that way 
wean them away from it. 

@. That is, you try to break a man from his bad habits? 

A. Yes, sir; try to teach him to put his money to a better pur- 
pose. 

@. Now, in this book, this report, the 16th Annual Report of 
the Boston Industrial Home, which you kindly handed me, I see 
what purports to be a picture of the dining-room? 

Sige 2, Sir. 4 {"s, 

@. Which has all the look of an attractive room, with table- 
cloths on the tables, and you have the waiters in the customary 
white jackets and white aprons? 

A.') Yes, sir. 

@. Pictures on the walls. It has the same friendly and cheer- 
ful look which a dining-room would have in a small and well-kept 
hotel or perhaps club. Is that a correct picture of that dining- 
room? ¢ 

A. That is a photograph of the room itself. -In regard to 
those tables, that shows our system in that respect. We believe 
in separating these men. The new-comers are put at a table by 
themselves, ‘and we separate them in that way. 

@. Then there is a large number of small tables? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. With seats for four or five at the table, just as you would 
_ find them at the club? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. That is the actual condition of the dining-room? 

A. Yes, sir. Come down to-morrow and you will see it. 

@. This represents it as it always is? 

A. Yes, sir. We didn’t expect to have the picture taken, 
didn’t know that the man was going to take it. It was taken by 
- flashlight. 

@. Don’t you consider that giving the poor and unfortunate 
people who come to your institution the apparent luxury of a 
dining-room like that, like a club, is extravagant? 

A. Extravagant? 
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(). J say, don’t you consider it extravagant? 

A. No, not when they earn it, — when they earn the advantages 
themselves. 

@. Well, you have some definite purpose, haven’t you, in 
making the dining-room attractive ? 

A. Yes, sir; we believe in elevating the men. For instance, a 
man came in there who had not been in there for some time — 
this was not always as it is now — and he woke up in the morning 
and looked around and began to take in his surroundings. 
He had not seen such environments before, and he said to a 
friend, ‘‘ When I woke up this morning I[ thought I was in a 
palace,” and he commenced brushing himself up, blacking his 
boots, etc. I felt then that the surroandings of the room had 
brought an idea to that man that made the man self-respecting, 
that showed him that he wasn’t in keeping with his surroundings. 
That, I think, is the main thing we have in view —to bring the 
man up to our level instead of our going down to his. 

@. Then you would not consider it good management in the 
conduct of your institution to simply give to the man the sort of 
thing he was accustomed to, the surroundings of a dirty hovel or 
such a table as he might have at home, which rarely saw a_ table- 
cloth ? You would not consider it your proper policy and duty in 
running the Home to treat him to the same thing? 

A. Well, our idea is, of course, education; trying to educate 
the men to more self-respect on their own part. I feel sometimes 
that it is pretty rough to put one of those men that comes to us 
in there in that place before we try to get him in a condition so 
that he is presentable to go in there in the first place. For 
instance, no man is allowed to go into that room until he is 
thoroughly clean. 

Q. And what does this consist of, taking a bath? What does 
it consist of beyond that? 

A. Taking a bath and then seeing that his clothes are put in as 
good shape as possible, such as he has. 

@. Do you have any difficulty in getting the men to clean their 
shoes and not carry dirt and mud into the dining-room ? 

A. We have a good deal of difficulty in trying to straighten 
out those fellows who have never been accustomed to anything 
but what they have known in the way they have been brought up. 

@. But do you find that you succeed in bringing them into 
conformity with the methods of the institution, the rules of the 
institution? | 

A. Oh, yes. They know that the rules of the institution are 
imperative, and that they have got to obey them, and they submit. 
I never have had any trouble. The men have all got to take 
a bath once a week anyway, those that are there regularly, longer 
than that period. 

Q. Well, you don’t have any difficulty, then, in bringing these 
men in submission with the rules which you in your experience 
and wisdom have established at the institution? ‘They conform to 
them, do they? 

A. In general we have no very great difficulty. -Once in a 
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while we have got to say toa man, ‘‘I guess you had better go 
down to the lavatory and clean up,” and take a waiter to one 
side and say, ‘* My friend, you mustn’t admit a man when he is not 
presentable.” When I am‘there once in a while I see to it myself 
that a man goes down to the lavatory and cleans up, and leaves 
the meal on the table until he comes back, and lookout for him 
the next time, if he is there more than one day. 

@. Do you find that the other inmates, the older inmates, 
themselves, have an interest in seeing that the new-comers should 
conform to the rules? 

A, Yes, sir; we tell them that they are a part of the institution 
and ought to take an interest in everything that appertains to the 
good government of the Home, and they ‘do generally take such 
an interest — not as informers, but they do speak to these ‘men. 

@. Use their influence with the other men as they come in? 

A. Yes, sir —use their influence. 

(). Now, when a man comes in, when he appears there the first 
day, just what treatment would he receive with respect to that? 
Say, when he comes in to his meals — you put him off at a separate 
table the first day, a new-comer? 

A. Yes, have the tables graded in that way, and everybody 
knows exactly where to go. The old hands are put together as they 
come up, and then we have those who have been there three or four 
days, and these men sit back, and so on. We promote them up to 
the head man. 

@. That is, you recognize their social predilections, do you? 

A. Yes, sir; we do in a measure. 

@. Then the new men are put alone until they are, in a way, 
initiated into the habits of the institution, are they? ~ 

A. Yes, sir; they usually take a certain table, and in that way 
they are together. 

q). Yes. Now, I see another picture here in your book which 
represents a parlor? 

A. A what? ' 

@. A parlor—called ‘‘ A parlor ” ? 

A. Oh, the parlor, yes. 

@. Is that a fair representation of the parlor? 

A. That is a parlor, one of the parlors. There is one that the 
women have for themselves —- call it a reading-room, if you choose 
—-where they have papers, an organ, and such things, that they 

‘an amuse themselves with, and that is one directly under it. 
Then the men are also provided for. Then there is a piano, an 
organ, and we have an orchestra that plays there, and the men 
have a quartet. My daughter plays twice or three times a week, 
and we have a regular lecture and entertainment course. My son 
plays the violin and I play the cornet once in awhile, so we give 
them music. : 

@. That is with a view to giving them some entertainment ? 

iA; oes, sit: 

@. Some social entertainment? 

2, Cheat, 

Q. Now, for instance, in the matter of this parlor which you 
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have there — it seems to be furnished as a parlor would be in an 
ordinary house or club —I mean a fairly well-to-do dwelling-house 
or club? 

A. Yes,'sir. 

@. I see that you have a carpet on the floor, rugs, nice chairs, 
and pictures on the walls. That is the general appearance, is it, 
of your parlor? 

A. There is a carpet on all the floors, except of the reading- 
room and the lavatories. The lavatories, where they wash twice 
a day, have cement floors, and in the dormitories we have a 
strip of carpet down by the side of the cots. These cots are of 
iron, with little white spreads on them, the same as they have at 
Deer Island and at Long Island. I don’t see any great difference 
in them. 

(). Well, are these parlors and the reading-room open to all the 
inmates of your institution? 

A. That particular parior there is s open, The committees meet 
there. 

@. Who? 

A. Committees usually meet there. Alderman Barry has been 
there, and he knows about that parlor, and the other one above it 
is similar, the same thing, only it is entirely for the women. We 
felt that they would like to be alone in that way. But that one 
you see there is one that we keep for conferences, etc. They have 
access to it, though. 

@. Then you have a reading-room, which also appears to have 
the ordinary comforts, willow chairs, and the like ¢ 

mm = Y €8, sir. 

(). That is a correct representation, is it? 

A. Yes, sir. That is a very nice room. 

(). And you conceive that those comforts you are giving them 
there, perhaps luxuries, are not extravagant? 

A. I think if a man works and feels tired that he wants a rest 
— and you see some of them playing games there. 

@. Yes, they are. 

A. I might say that when the man came in there to take those 
pictures I didn’t expect him, and he caught us just as we usually 
are. I am glad he did. If you should come to-morrow you would 
catch us the same way, and you are welcome to come. 

@. It was a chance shot? 

A. Yes, sir; not made up in anyway. You could see the 
same thing there now. Things might be moved about a little, 
might have a different arrangement of the chairs, but it would be 
just as vou see them there. 

@. Well, now, what room have you in your place to correspond 
with the Loafers’ Hall that they have down at Long Island ? 

A. We haven’t any Loafers’ Hall. We have that reading-room 
which takes its place. When the men are not working they con- 
gregate there. 

Q. In the reading-room ? 

A. Yes, sir, and we have a large chapel, as you see, where the 
men gather for entertainment. 
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@. Gather for entertainment in the chapel ? 

A. Yes, sir; and for their evening prayers in the chapel, and 
there is another spare room, what we call the special reading-room 
for men — we have two reading-rooms, one for men who have been 
there sometime, and the other room is for the transients and those 
who come just for the day. We separate them in that way. 

@. You say you separate those who have been there some time 
from the transients. On what ground do you do that ? 

A. Well, I believe we do that as an inducement. 

Q. An inducement to what ? ; 

A. To a bettering of their condition, you know, and increasing 
their self-respect, making the man feel this way, that ‘‘ It is more 
congenial for me to be in there,” and we give them to understand 
that if they in time improve in their physical condition and moral 
condition that they are privileged to this other room, not that we 
consider that they are to be treated any better, really, but we do 
that to increase their self-respect and better their condition. We 
think it is better for our men who are living a better life than they 
been accustomed to be kept from any contamination or influence 
that might have a tendency to break them down, and we make 
that as an inducement for them to go up higher. 

@. Then you undertake with the inmates of your institution 
some system of classification, do you? 

A. Yes, sir. We have one building with classified men. 

@. You do classify them ? 

ale YX es, 5st; 

Q@. (By the CHatrrman.) Will you state in a little more detail 
what that classification is ? 

A. Well, we handle the subject in this way. In the case of a 
man who has intellectual attainments and whose appearance in- 
dicates that he is a man out of the ordinary walk of a tramp, you 
might say, a man who is shoddy and shabby, we say, ‘‘ Here, this 
man is not what we should call a man who is used to seeing hard 
times,”’ and we give him what we consider the better house. 

oes; 

A. The beds are precisely the same, all spring beds and every- 
thing, but we feel that the society into which he will be thrown in 
that building is more congenial to the man as a man, as we view 
him from that standpoint only. 

Q@. Well, do you make your classification any farther than 
that? 

A. No, they have the same food? 

@. All have the same food. 

A. All the same food. 

@. But you endeavor to get, as it were, a classification in that 
way of the men who are together, who live together in different 
buildings, or parts of buildings, do you? 

7 WEN ES Aer 

Q. And how long do men remain with you ? 

A. That all depends. I would rather help one man one 
hundred days than help one hundred men for one day — that is, 
if I couldn’t help them effectually. | 
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@. And why would you prefer that? 

A. Why, simply because I think one man saved to a hetter 
life and put on his feet and made self-supporting is better than a 
man you merely touch to-night who is driven along for somebody 
else to touch to-morrow, who is no good to himself or anybody 
else. 

@. That is, men who stay there for a greater length of time do 
go away improved, and I suppose it takes time to do that ¢ 

A. Well, take those men you see in the picture there. That 
is a fair sample of those men. ‘They are all men that have been 
there. 

@. Now, Mr. Roberts, you say they improve physically as well 
as morally. What physical improvement do you have refer- 
ence to? 

A. Well, a good deal. To use their own phrase they say that 
the rum blossoms have disappeared in many instances that. is 
to say, their countenances becomes clearer and they show a steady 
hand, and men wbo have been broken up by reason of intemperate 
habits become physically strong and able to write their names 
intelligibly, and their appearance is more prepossessing in every 
way. 
@. Well, do you find that in his dress and his outward appear- 
ance, aside from his face? 

A. Yes, sir.. You wouldn’t know some of these men after they 
have been there twenty-four hours, after they have had a clean 
collar put on them, a clean shirt and tie and another suit of 
clothes. I will give you an instances. I took a man toa Washing- 
ton-street store, took him in and introduced him to a certain friend, 
and he said to me, ‘‘ Don’t you ever bring a man like that here 
again — it will drive all my customers out of the store.” I took 
him down town, had his hair fixed up, he was given a shave and a 
suit of clothes, and I then took him back to the friend I had in- 
troduced him to and he didn’t know the man. He said, *‘ A man 
like that I am glad to meet — he is very different from the one 
you had here a short while ago.” . And yet it was the very same 
man, and there was not two hours between the times of seeing that 
man. 

(). Now, taking the men who stay there, does the Home work a 
change in them, in their general appearance, their clothes and their 
manner of treating themselves ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Other than the change you make by dressing them, shav- 
ing them, and so on? 

A. I didn’t get that question. 

@. You spoke of a change which you yourself undertook, I 
believe ? 

A. Yes, sir; the man was dressed differently. 

@. And got a shave and haircut. But I mean the men them- 
selves — do you find that they conduct themselves differently after 
they have been there a while? 

A. Yes, sir; and I might say here that I have seen men come 
from Déer Island in just that way who came down with nothing 
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decent on them and have come home with a new suit of clothes, 
and there has been a great change in their appearance. I would 
say the same of the House of Correction, also. Of course, they 
are the city clothes. 

Q@. Now, Mr. Roberts, you say you notice a great change also 
morally? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, what is that change that you have referred to? 

A. It is not unusual to find men who have got a suit of clothes 
who will go out on the street and go to church. I heard a man 
say last week that he had never been inside a church door for twen- 
ty-five years until it was made possible for him to do so by reason 
of having a good suit of clothes to go in, and men who say they 
have not been in a place of worship for fifteen years will go regu- 
larly. We are not sectarian and do not ask a man to go to any 
church, but we do ask him to’go to some church. The Catholics 
usually go to early church, to relieve the others. We expect all 
the men to attend one church or another, and they have a disposi- 
tion to do it. 

@. Then in what other respect have you noticed a moral im- 
provement? 

A. A good many of them have given up the use of strong drink 
entirely and tobacco, and they have conducted religious meetings ° 
among themselves and their profanity has vanished. They don’t 
use profanity — I have noticed that. In fact, they have become 
Christian men as far as we are able tojudge from their conduct. I 
have seen men by the hundred where the change has been very mani- 
fest. 

@. You find that these men and women are interested in the 
intellectual entertainments, the lectures and musical entertain- 
ments ? 

A. Yes, sir. We have some of the best lecturers there and 
students from the Conservatory of Music, and they all enjoy it. 

@. Do you find your inmates interested in what is going on in 
those matters? 

A. Oh, very much so. They give entertainments themselves. 
They have a quartet there, for instance. 

@. Do you encourage them in that? 

A. Ido. I buy all the music they want and furnish them every 
means to accomplish that end. 

Q. Well, now, you have, I suppose, the same people come back 
to you more or less, don’t you, after they get out? 

A. Once ina while. Oh, it is quite frequent for men to come 
back to us. Some men, I might say, want to make their home 
with us for an indefinite time, because they feel that the influences 
there are helpful, and they come there and we give them board for 
a nominal sum of three dollars a week. Some men have no means 
of support while they are working their first week, and we carry 
them through the first week, and then they pay as they earn their 
money. 

@. But with all that liberality which you say you exercise 
towards all these people, giving them the best surroundings of a 
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well-kept home, you find that you are able to pay all the running 
expenses from the earnings of the men themselves? 

A. With the exception of whatever kindly disposed people may 
send in there. Merchants will sometimes send in something. 
For Christmas we will probably get two or three hundred dollars’ 
worth of playthings and toys for children. We will have a Christ- 
mas tree there Monday night. Those are special contributions. 
We don’t claim that those are paid for, although the men them- 
selves will receive from the Home certain donations — useful arti- 
cles, etc. ‘Those will come out of the current expenses. 

@. How do you treat the men with regard, for instance¥to their 
washings, about their towels and things of that sort? 

A. We have a regular steam laundry, you know. 

Q. Connected with the institution ? 

A. Yes, sir. We have paid laundresses, too. ‘The women 
that are there scrub and clean, but we manage to pay for every- 
thing, all labor performed, and of course we have a certain day 
for washing for one department, and then we have a strict watch 
kept on anything that might be in any way out of order, and 
those are all set apart, of course. We have different tubs there 
for washing. 

(). Has every man there his own towel ? 

A. No, but the towels are changed. We have one man whose 
duty it is to look after the lavatory, the same as at the Crawford 
House. It is his duty to see that there are clean rollers. If there 
are persons having eczema, or any manifestations of eczema, what- 
ever, we see that such persons have separate towels — that such a 
person has a separate towel for himself. 

@. Well, that precaution is followed in the case of any person 
whom you have any doubt about? 

A. Yes, sir. The doctor examines them, of course. 

_Q. Those things are watched properly? 

iY 68. Br. . 

@. The physician is paid to attend to all such matters? 

A. Yes, sir, and we give free medicine to the poor. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) I would like to ask a question, Mr. 
Roberts, which you may consider somewhat of a private nature, 
and if you do not care to answer the question I shall not take it 
amiss. What salary do you pay the physician? 

A. The superintendent? 

@. The physician? 

A. Well, I suppose his. salary —they made an appropriation 
of fifty dollars the first year. -It will amount probably to $125 
this year. ‘There is an appropriation. That is, he at first didn’t 
wish to receive a salary, but they felt that his expenses ought to 
be paid, and this year his expenses will amount to from $125 to 
$150. 

(). He is paid, then, according to the amount of work he 
does? ise 
A. He has an appropriation of a certain amount for expenses, 
$50 a year —that is, for that hour that he gives to the out-door 
clinic, the people who come in. 
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Q. (By Mr. Branpers.) He really gives his service gratui- 
- tously? 

A. Yes, sir; really. 

@. That is, his time, and this amouut appropriated is to cover 
his expenses? 

A. Yes, sir; when I said he received pay I meant that his 
expenses are paid as far as that goes. 

@. (By Ald. Barry.) Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Roberts, speaking 
of that physician, that it is because he happens to be located near 
your home and in a poor neighborhood, the neighborhood where 
those péor people are, that he has given his services to the institu- 
tion? 

A. Yes, sir. He doesn’t wish to receive a salary. He is a 
man who does not wish to make his living out of the money that 
is earned there. ‘The entire salary list, I had just as soon tell you, 
is about $1,500 a year for the officers of the Home, so that the 
officers don’t get the benefits from the proceeds, the revenue of the 
work. 

@. (By Mr. Branpers.) You have not had an opportunity, I 
presume, of reading the report of the Board of Visitors upon Long 
Island? 

a. No, sir; I have been very busy —I haven’t had time. 

@. The Board made certain recommendations in regard to the 
manner of conducting the institution. I wonld like to have your 
opinion upon them as I read them to you and see whether you 
deem them to be sound or not. ‘The first recommendation was: 
‘* That a record be kept stating as far as possible the facts known 
in regard to the character and history of each inmate.” That, I 
understand, is in accordance with your principles ? 

A. I think that is practical; yes, sir. 

@. And it is desirable in the management of the institutions? 

A. Yes, sir — gives areference. It is a good thing for refer- 
ence that a record should be kept. 

@. And do you put any limitation upon that recommendation of 
the committee ? 

A. Well, I do, because it is pretty hard to persia? John Jones 
to-night, and have the same man give you the name of Jim 
Smith to-morrow night. You must merely draw the line there. 

Q. It is a difficult thing to be sure of accuracy? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. But you, as a matter of fact, are able, through your com- 
munications with the various institutions, to get pretty accurate 
reports on the men, aren’t you, usually? 

A. Yes. 

@. And you do undertake to inquire in regard to their char- 
acter and history and otherwise? 

A. We do. 

@. All about the men, don’t you? 

A. Yes, sir; I try to keep track of their. different names, as 
far as possible, anyway. 

@. Well, the matter of giving different names, is that a usual 
thing or an uncommon thing : ? 
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A. Well, they give a name as it may suit the occasion, usually. 
@. Well, I mean of your 125 inmates how many have given 
given false names? . 

A. Oh, I couldn’t tell you -— couldn’t answer that question. 

@. Of those there to-day how many do you think? 

A. Oh, might be a dozen, probably, under aliases, there. 

@. Then ninty per cent. of them would be honest in giving » 
their names? 

A. Well, they perhaps know it is of no use to give other 
names. I know them, because I am not only connected with this 
institution but with similar institutions — for instance, in the large 
cities of the country, away out in San Francisco, Omaha, Salt 
Lake City, Chicago, New Haven, Jersey. 

@. That is, you are in communication with a number of these 
other places? 

A sx¥ 68;/ Sir. 

@. And do you think that communication necessary for the 
conduct of your business? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) Do you have photographs of any of the 
inmates coming there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@). Photographs of all? 

A. Yes, sir Some to show his condition before and after, 
sometimes. 

@. I didn’t know but what it was as a matter of identification, 
sometimes — you have referred to San Francisco and Salt Lake 
City, for instance ? 

A. No; we have no right, if they know it, to ask them to do 
that, but we have done it in order to show the condition of the 
man as we took him, and then the condition of the man after 
we had gotten through with him — before and after, as we 
call it. 

Q. The second recommendation was, ‘‘ That the institution be 
organized into three departments: workhouse, infirmary, and 
hospital. In these departments the inmates should be classified 
as their bodily conditions require.” Does that seem to you 
sound? 

A. I think that is right. 

Q. Third, ‘* That in the workhouse department the discipline 
be strict and work enforced. ‘The food, though ample and good 
of its kind, should be very plain, and few indulgences should 
be allowed. ‘Tobacco, if given at all, should be given only as a 
privilege ?” 

A. What do you mean by * indulgences ?” 

@. Isuppose that is in regard to food — I don’t know. It says, 
‘The food, though ample and good of its kind, should be very 
plain, and few indulgences should be allowed.” 

A. Yes; I think in general that ought to be a thing to be 
expected. 

@. Then, fourth, ‘‘ In the infirmary department many comforts 
not proper in the workhouse department should be provided. The 
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effort should be not merely to keep the inmates from starvation, 
but to make their years of helplessness as endurable as may be, 
within the limits of a reasonable expense.” 

A ieX 68 Sif: 

@. That seems to you sound? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then the 5th was, ‘‘ That passes be abolished except in rare 
instances to some decent oid person or cripple wanting to visit a 
friend.” That relates to the issuances of passes from Long Island 
to go to Boston, and the superintendent said that the paupers 
abused the privilege by going on a debauch, then coming back. 

A. Yes, sir; I think there ought to be restrictions there myself, 
for I know the evil that is liable to result when they come up, if 
they have a little money or see friends. I know that myself. I 
sort of puta limit when a man goes off in that way after he has 
straightened up, to restrict him again when he comes back. 

@. You find that that is necessary ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you have had experience, also, in regard to these men 
who have come up from Long Island, I suppose? 


2 )yes,-8ir: 

@. You find that they do go off on a debauch? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Get drunk again and come back in bad shape after it? 

Tite.) 6S," Sit" 

@. The 6th recommendation is as follows: ‘* That the stand- 


ard of the hospital should be raised, both in medical attendance, 
in nursing, and in the study of disease and its cure.” 

Al. You cannot have anything too high for that. That is, too 
high a standard cannot be reached in the medical profession. 

@. That is, you would say you would reach the highest possible 
standard in every respect in the conduct of the hospital? 

ft as) CB SSIs 
Q@. And you would think that would be good economy, would 
you? 

A. Yes; sir. 

@. I mean taking economy in the broadest sense? 

A. Yes;I don’t think there ought to be a waste, of course, of 
expenditure on anything that is absolutely unnecessary. 

@. Well, now, you spoke of one or two institutions —-I think 
one was at Cranston and the other on the Hudson — which you 
had recently visited and which you thought were extraordinarily 
good? 

A. 1 mentioned those two as being superior to anything I had 
ever seen. Of course, I had visited most of the State institutions 
throughout the country, but those are very, very fine —— almost, in 
my judgment, unnecessarily fine. 

Now, this institution on the Hudson — where was that ? 

A. Matteawan, Duchess county, New York, on the Hudson 


@. What is the nature of that institution? 
A. ‘That is the State hospital for the insane. 
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@. Yes; the insane hospital exclusively ? 

A. Yes, sir; finished in the spring of ’93, I think. 

@. And what is the Cranston institution 
hospital? 

A. No, that is for the poor generally, as our Long Island insti- 
tution is expected to be. 

@. It is like our Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, what were the peculiarities of the Cranston institution 
which particularly struck you — I mean which seemed to you par- 
ticularly commendable ? - 

A. Oh, I think the architecture was superior — things generally ? 

@. The building? 

A. Yes, sir. Of course, when I was at Long Island institu- 
tion, as | remarked the last time I was on the stand, they hadn’t 
fly netting on the windows, and when I was at Cranston, last 
summer, they had everything in that way, I think. But the general 
makeup of the place in its environment generally was very much 
better. The attendance and everything there seemed to be a little 
better — there were more attendants. 

@. Will you explain that a little more fully —assuming, which 
is the fact, that we have not seen if. won’t you give us a descrip- 
tion of the particulars in which you thought it was commendable? 

A. Well, I think the dormitory, the room itself, was inore 
spacious. | 

(Q. Less crowded ? 

A. Yes, and better ventilation, and being more spacious there 
was more room, the aisle was broader and the cots were farther 
apart, and I think they had those large hospital beds. I am not 
sure that I noticed whether the Long Island hospital had them or 
not — and the thing looked new all through. 

().. Yes. Well, now, you said something about nursing or 
nurses. I don’t know what expression I used. 

A. I said the nurses there, were dressed pretty much like the 
City Hospital nurses are. I think, if I remember rightly, that they 
had uniform dresses on. 

@. Yes. 

A. And they looked to be very neat and very clean, very tidy, 
but I don’t say that they are not at Long Island. My attention 
was called to that fact — everything seemed to be so unique in 
that particular. 

@. That is, at this Cranston institution ? 

As Gale 2 S1Ta lt 

@. It was conducted as an institution which is not a pauper 
institution is ordinarily conducted ? 

A. Yés, sir. ’ 

@. Had the look of one of the large public hospitals ? 

A. Of a higher grade than the other ordinary institutions that 
I have visited. 

q).. Yes. 

A. And with those two exceptions I don’t think anything I 
have seen is superior to Long Island. 
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@. This Cranston institution is, as you say, entirely anew insti- 
tution, is it? 

A. Yes, sir. I think the worst one I have seen is at Washing- 
ton, D.C., itself—the capital of this country. 

@. And you spoke of one at Atlanta, I believe, and San 
Francisco ? 

A. Yes, sir. The one at San Francisco is pretty poor. 

@. Well, do you have any difficulty in the matter of vermin. at 
your institution? Do you find it necessary to take any particular 
precautions ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What do you do? 

A. We have a steam chest. Every man that comes there is sub- 
jected to inspection. For instance, if a man comes to the Home 
and he has a very nice suit of clothes, we look them all over 
thoroughly. We have a man—two men in fact, one man whose 
duty it is to see that attention is given to those who bathe, that 
they have soap and sponges, etc., and the other man inspects 
clothes entirely. Then we have a paid licensed engineer, and then 
we have a regular steam chest, one of the first, I think, of the 
kind. We have a sort of improvement on the others. 

Q. A kind of drun, is it? 

A. Well, a large tank and inside is a large cage and the clothes 
are hung on racks all around. 

@. How long have you had that? - 

/A. Had it when we made the improvements there a year ago 
last October. 

@. What did you have before that? 

A. Well, we did the very best we could. In other institutions I 
have noticed a fumigating-room. You can take a room of a thou- 
sand feet, cubic feet, and two ounces and a half of sulphur and an 
ounce and a half of concentrate of ammonia and inject that into water 
and it will produce such a fumigation as will kill any germ what- 
ever. We have got that going in Washington, at one institution 
we started last month in Albany, and in one we introduced in 
Jersey last spring we have got the same thing. 

Q@. Then in some form it must be done — you have to have a 
steam drum or something to do it? 

ita 6s, Sit) 

@. In order to keep the institution free from vermin? 

As “Yes, sir: 

Q@. And you have always found a necessity for that at all 
times? 

A. We have two men whose duty it is to inspect beds every 
morning while they are being aired to see that everything is all clean 
and the beds are what we call fumigated. There is a man whose 
duty it is twice a week to go all over those beds and insert a 
preparation. It is his special work. 

@. Yes. Well, now, you give very careful attention to the 
matter, and you do not rely on the inmates themselves to do this? 

A. Those are men who have formerly been inmates. The man 
who is our bookkeeper and the man who handles the cash formerly 
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came there in that way. I am the only man myself who has not 
been in there as an inmate who is in any way employed there. 
That is to say, these men have been educated, and we believe have 
got just as good material in them as men we would get from out- 
side. Those men are put there as officers, and every man is taught 
to respect them as officials. Those men have their respective 
positions, and they are paid for it just in that way. 

@. And they are men who are devoting themselves to this 
work? 

A. Yes, sir; under salary. When they can better their con- 
dition we send them out and other men will take their place, the 
most likely men to fill it. 

(. How long have those men been there? 

A. A good man, I might say, in that position, might stay there 
on the average two or three months. Perhaps a man will come 
there at this time of the year into one of those positions, and we 
will keep him until spring opens, but the very moment we find a 
position that we think that man can fill, in connection with our 
employment bureau, we send him out and put another man in his 
place right away. 

@. It is a training school, for the men, and they go out as soon 
as a better position offers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee. ) Do you ever have any trouble over there 
with any of the inmates — that is, assaults, or anything of the 
kind ? 

A. Assaults? Well, I am an officer in the Home, appointed by 
the Board, and of course we sometimes have men who are unruly. 
We have what is known as a strong room there, down in the cellar. 
I had it fitted up on purpose, and if we have a man who makes 
trouble, and if wedon’t want to have him taken out and put away, 
we take him and lock him up there as best we can. Of course, 
when I say ‘‘lock him up” I mean we put him down there and 
try to get him sobered off, and if he persists in being ugly and 
wanting to fight he is always taken care of. We have a box 
right down there connecting with the station and we can send 
them in. 

@. Connecting with the station-house ? 

A. Yes, sir— used to have them take care of a great many 
when I first went in there — a great many. 

@. (By Ald. Barry.) But they know you better now? 

A. I guess they do. 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) That is the way you do—if you cannot 
take care of them yourself you ring in for the police and have them 
take care of them? 

A. Yes, sir; I take care of them myself as far as possible 
and make kindness the rule. 

@. You have not had any dangerous assaults there, have you, 
many times? 

A. No,sir. A man hit me once —I don’t think he intended 
to. He hit me with his elbow. I was trying to get an old man 
out, and this man came in between us. But we sometimes have 
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trouble in connection with refusing a man admittance. For in- 
stance, I know a man who is a fraud — he is a Catholic to-day and 
a Protestant to-morrow, a Baptist the next day and a Presbyterian 
the next day. In that way he will go around and get money on 
the pretence of getting it for his family, and instead of using the 
money in that way he will use it for an illegitimate purpose. I 
have refused admittance to that man, and very often when admis- 
sion is refused to men of that kind they attempt to make trouble. 
There is one case that Mr. Riley will remember about in court. 

@. Which Riley? 

A. Lawyer Riley, and I think he found out afterwards it was 
all right. We took care of that man and he left 'the city and 
hasn’t got back since. 

@. (By Mr. Rivzey.) What case was that? 

A. That was the case where another man attempted to take 
from me that man we had the trial on in the court. 

Q. Oh, that is the case where I defended the man? 

A. A. Yes, sir; and afterwards, when you looked it all over 
you went down and were willing’ to nol pros the case. He was a 
fraud. That is the only man I know of who made an assault be- 
cause he was refused the advantages and privileges of the Home 
and I took care of him —in other words, knocked him out. I 
defended myself and was the better man of the two, and then two 
others pitched in. 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) I think you are right in that, Mr. Roberts. 
If you have any parties who come to the institution drunk and 
create a quarrel and atterhpt to break the discipline, if they are 
in the Home and you think that you are able to take care of them 
yourself you put them into the strong room, and otherwise you 
turn them over to the police? 

A. Yes, sir; I think that is the best thing to do if a man is very 
troublesome — to call in the police. 

Mr. Ritey.— That is what they do at Deer Island — call in a 
lot of policemen there. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Mr. Roberts, you have never had 
any man come in sober and raise any trouble? 

(AL No: sir. 

Q. It has always been men under the influence of liquor? 

A. Men under the influence of liquor who come there. 

@. Never had any man who was sober raise any row at all in 
the institution during your several years’ experience there? 

A. No, sir and there are very few who raise trouble there now. 
They used to at first, feeling that they could run the thing, and 
finding that there was objection to that and that they couldn’t do 
it they have subsided. Of course a few of them were a little bit 
impudent at first. 

A. (By Ald. Ler.) That is, I understand you to say you have 
had no quarrels with anybody in the institution —inmate as 
against inmate or inmates as against any of the officers of the 
institutions? 

A. No. There has been one most serious affair there, you 


know, where one man was stabbed. 1 was in Atlanta at that 
time. 
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@. Was that man drunk? 

A. They were both drunk. That is to say, the cook himself 
had furnished the means for this man to go out and get liquor, 
and he brought it in, and the whole thing was done hastily... I 
think he said he wanted supper and the man understood him to 
use the language that he was a sucker, and rose up hastily and 
struck a deadly blow, stabbed the man and he died. That is 
the most serious thing that has happened there, and [ think it was 
done on the impulse of the moment. 

@. That was the only serious trouble ? 

A. The only serious trouble we have ever had there, and I was 
absent at that time in Georgia — Atlanta—in the Southern 
States. 

@. (By Ald. Barry.) Mr. Roberts, of course I recognize the 
fact that you have one of the best Homes in this city for that class. 
I have known a good deal about it myself in the last ten or fifteen 
years. But I would like to ask this question: Have you ever 
had any fault found by the people there so far as the quality of 
the food is concerned, — that is, where they wanted food of a 
better grade, when really the food itself was good enough? 

A. Oh, yes, it is impossible to please some of these men. I 
think the witness who took the stand prior to me stated it very 
well when he said some people would find fault in heaven. ‘There 
are some who find fault with the food they get there. 

Q@. Yes, sir. 

A. I think it is impossible to please every one. But then the 
food speaks for itself. 

(). And yet sometimes you have fault found with it? 

A. Oh, yes, and you might do right nine times and the tenth 
time they would think you were the worst man on the face of the 


‘earth if you did something that did not just suit them. 


@. Well, why I asked the question is this: I think you will 
give me the credit of knowing pretty nearly where you purchase 
your goods, and that I am acquainted with the fact that you pur- 
chase first-class goods in that neighborhood. 

A. I purchase the best material I can get and as low as I can 
get it, of course. We get a low-priced flour, because we think it 
is the cheapest thing to do it. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) What do you pay, Mr. Roberts? 

A. I think four dollars and twenty cents for the last lot. We 
get large lots. 

@. How many barrels ata time ? 

A. We get as many as the storeroom will hold —I think 
twenty-four barrels. 

@. Simply for Boston or for the entire United States? 

A. Oh, for Boston. We educate men for these other places 
and put them there and they run their own institutions. 

@. What do you pay for vour tea a pound? 

A. We havea yery large discount, I don’t know as I ought to 
give that. 

@. I don’t want it, if you don’t want to give it. 

A. Well, we have donations, you know — a dealer, for in- 
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stance, will charge us 25 cents a pound and donate to us ten per 
cent. of the money. 

@. Well, you never get any tea for ten or fifteen cents a 
pound, do you ? 

Yes, sir; I have bought good tea for fifteen cents a pound. 
You have? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you serve that most of the time at the Home? 

I don’t drink tea or coffee myself. 

I say do you serve them at the Home most of the time? 
For the women we have a tea that is known as the Formosa 
tea, a mixed tea, very good, that I buy very cheap, and\then a good 
many tea merchants have donated us quantities of tea, and some- 
times we get a cheap grade of tea and put a good quality with it. 
For the last tea I purchased I believe I paid’ 18 or 20 cents for 
the last lot —a large chest. It is probably 50-cent tea, tea that 
you would have to pay fifty cents for. 

@. (By Mr. Branpets.) That is, the men who are in this busi- 
ness give you a low price in consideration of the institution on the 
articles that they are dealing in? 

A. Give it to me at cost — make it a practice to give me things 
at cost, usually. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) There is no general complaint among 
the inmates about the food, is there? 

A. Not in general — sometimes an individual. 

@. Simply an individual who will complain — say once a month 
or so? 

A. Oh, some crank, but usually they are satisfied. 

@. Nobody kicks but a crank, and that only once a month or 
once in two months? 

A. I have never heard much of it myself. They have all they 

can eat there, and as Alderman Barry says -- and he has been in 
and out there frequently — the best meat that Ican buy. I buy the 
entire side, and it is cut up, and they have regular bills of fare 
through the week. They have what I should call an ordinary 
twenty-five or thirty cent dinner, and they always have meatif they 
choose, fish on Fridays’if they choose, and so on. 

@. (By Mr. BRANDEIS. ) You have meat every day? 

A. Yes, sir; every day. 

@. How is it about the meals? 

A. Well, starting with Sunday, they have the Boston dish, baked 
beans, on Sund: ay morning. We have two meals on Sunday, for 
the purpose of giving the men a chance to do their cleaning up, go 
to church, take | a walk, or anything of the kind, and on Sunday we 
have roast beef with gravy, of course, and two kinds of vegetables 
always during the year, and then we save all the bread and have 
bread pudding or rice pudding and fruit. Then they always have 
coffee and bread. 

(). Milk in their coffee ? 

A. Have milk and sugar; yes, sir. Monday morning they have 
usually a hash that is made up from a little of the beef that is left 
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over, and for dinner Monday they have a boiled dinner, and haye 
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the cold meats left over from the boiled dinner Monday night. 
Then on Tuesday morning they have beefsteak,. or sometimes fried 
liver and bacon, and for dinner Tuesday they have roast beef. 
They have roast beef three times a week, and they have beef stew 
at different times. ‘Then we have pork, and we change the diet 
right along. On Saturdays we always have acorned beef dinner, 
a boiled dinner, and then the cold meat is left over at night. 

@. Meat every day? 

A. Three times a day if they wish it. » 

@. If they wish it? 

A. Yes, sir. Then we have what I might call ** johnny-cake ” 
down there, shortcake, ginger-cake, and we save the scrapings. 
Where there is such a large number of men the scrapings amount 
to considerable, and we get raisins and make a bread pudding sev- 
eral times in the week, or have rice pudding. Of course these 
men earn it. I feel that they are not paupers or men in a penal 


institution. The institution is run on a basis that the men shall 


get a return for their labor. , 

@. And they work better if they are well fed? 

A. Yes, sir. As I say, there is no general complaint from any 
one. Sometimes a man will come in— generally a fellow from 
Long Island, I think, that the C 
wants to make a fuss. They want to have Parker-House meals, 
and everything else. 

Mr. Rimey. — Well, that is easily understood — they have been 
fasting long. 

Q. “(By Mr. Branvets.) . Well, now, Mr. Roberts, with what 
price of boarding-house does your institution correspond, if you 
are able te tell? 

A. With what kind of boarding-house ? 

@. Yes —at what price per week? 

A. Well, the kind of boarding-bouse, I would say — well, I 
was brought up at my mother’s home, and I had nothing better at 
my mother’s home than these men get, and I was brought up 
fairly decent. I think that covers the ground. 

And the men are generally contented, are they? 

Yes, as I said before — with a few exceptions, of course. 

Yes, there are exceptions, but as a rule they are contented ? 
Yes, sir; don’t hear many complaints. 

The general feeling is one of satisfaction and contentment ? 
Yes, sir. 

Do the men feel a personal interest in you? 

Yes, sir; I think you will find that that is the case, from 

the tokens of esteem that they show me by presentations of one 

kind and another. 

@. Well, are there any evidences of personal affection or any- 
thing of the kind? 

A. Well, you will see documents in that report which show the 
expressions of oratitude. 

You feel that personal influence is an important thing in 
dealing with these men? 

A. I do. I think every man ought to come in touch with the 
men who are with him as far as possible. 
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@. Do you feel that it is possible to elevate these men except 


by treating them in that individual sort of way — I mean by tak- — 


ing them man to man? 

A. I think there are some men that you cannot affect anyhow, 
and yet somehow or other I feel that there is a stairway that leads 
to every man’s heart if you can only get to the top step. 

@. And there is an effort on your part in that direction, and 
your family, I presume, assist you? 

A. We live right with them. I have a house, my own house, 
but I don’t live there. I live in the Home from choice, simply 
because I want those men to feel that I am a part of them. 

@. Well, how extensively are you with them — in the same 
building? Any more than that? 

A. Right in the same building. Some of the rooms are just 
adjoining rooms. 

@. You mean connecting rooms in any way ? 

A. Well, the houses are all connected in a sense. We have 
been putting them together, and they go in the same doorway, go 
up the same stairs, and there are what are called the private stairs 
for the superintendent’s family: I believe the superintendent 
ought to be respected, and in order to be respected ought to be 
distinct from the inmates. I think that is right. It has seemed 
to me here that there has been a little savor of criticism of some 
of the superintendents in that connection. It has seemed to be 
felt that they ought to have the same rations and same fare as 
some of the inmates. I do not altogether agree with that. I 
think that when men are by education and training entitled to 
comforts they ought to have them, whether they are in these posi- 
tions or not, and of course, as I say, I am there from choice. I 
need not be there. ' 

@. You have not heard any suggestions of any objection on 
that score, have you? 

A. Well, I thought I heard it suggested that Dr. Cogswell was 
having too much help, etc., and more milk than was necessary, and 
so on. 

Q@. Wasn’t that a comparison between Dr. Cogswell and his 
officers, the doctors and others ? 

@. Well, I took it as a comparison with the inmates. Now, 
my officers sit at the same table with me. 

They sit at the same table with you? 

Yes, sir; the heads of the departments. 

I mean the heads? 

Yes, sir. 

And they are treated as well as you? 

Yes, sir, my associates, my assistant or deputy, for instance, 
and his wife, or any one who may come in that has gone out, as 
we say — any of the boys who have been out aud have come back 
to see us, I always invite to my table. 

@. There is no separation — you do not hedge yourself around 
as against your officers, your physician, or anything of that sort? 

A. Not at all. Everything i is filial in that way and in common. 

@. And I presume that all the officers undertake to pursue the 
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same course you have described in regard to yourself in attempt- 
ing to create a personal relation? 

Tae  UEB,; Sirs 

@. You must, of coursé, sustain a personal relation with the 
people you are trying to elevate? 

Ane OX OS, Sil, 

(. And you believe that to be necessary ? 

of ae sir. 

Q. To go back for a moment to that matter of the destruction 
of the vermin in the clothes — I understood you to say that either 
a steam drum to destroy vermin, a steam chest, whatever you may 
call it —a desk, or something equivalent to that is absolutely 
necessary in an institution of the nature of the one you are in? 

A. In order to preserve cleanliness. 

(. In order to preserve cleanliness it is absolutely necessary ? 

A. Yes, sir; with that class of men you are dealing with. 

@. I mean with men of that class? 

‘Ae Yes8,° Sir. 

Now, would you deem it a proper substitute for that treat- 
ment to simply take the clothes and roll them up into a bundle 
and put them in an oven and bake them? Would you deem that 
a proper substitute ? 

A. No, sir; Iam opposed to that. In the institution that has 
been erected in New York by Vanderbilt, Rockefeller, and several 
others, on 42d street, they had an oven built that- cost $250. I 
told them that I didn’t think it would answer the purposes, that 
in my opinion steam was the best agent as a destroyer. 

@. You mean to say that in that institution they baked the 
clothes in the same oven in which they cook their bread? 

A. Oh, no. It was an oven built expressly for the purpose of 
fumigation or destroying vermin in the clothes of these men with 
whom they were going to deal. 

@. Well, what would you say to a practice of baking clothes in 
the same oven where they bake bread? 

A. I don’t think you could get sufficient heat to destroy life in 
that way. It has been tested. I think Dr. Rowe, of the City 
Hospital, will bear me out that there is no agent so well qualified 
for that purpose as steam, because with steam you can get a so 
much greater degree of heat. 

@. It wouldn’t be desirable from the point of view of the bread, 
either, would it? : 

A. I don’t know of any institution where bread and vermined 
clothes were cooked together. 

@. And you wouldn’t approve of it? 

A. I certainly would not — not of eating the bread. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Just one question, Mr. Roberts. Have 
you any idea of the per capita cost per week to support an 
inmate of your institution — somewhere near? 

A. Yes. 

@. About how much? 

A. I had occasion to figure that out last week at Albany so 
as to know for what we could sell the product of the labor of 
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these men in order to make them self-supporting. I think a good 
meal can be supplied for from six to eight cents — the meal 
itself. 

@. Well, take the housing and clothing and give us your 
opinion about the per capita cost of keeping an inmate of your 
Home there for a week? 

A. Well, figuring it up, I should judge that it would be about 
twenty-four cents a day — thirty cents would give a man very 
good board. Of course, the bed cost nothing, only the labor of 
washing, etc. 

@. Take the whole thing — feeding them and housing them? 

A. Well, we charge a man three dollars or three dollars and a 
quarter a week. 

@. And make a profit at that? 

A. Make a profit out of that so as to help those unable to pay 
even. for what they get. That is to say, we have a balance 
usually on hand. . 

@. And out of that balance do you pay any of the interest on 
your plant? 

A. No interest, because it is a corporation, and we are exempt 
from taxation. 

_ @. How much money is there in the plant, in the Home in this 
city ? ce 

i: Well, we have four buildings there that I should judge 
would be worth about fifty thousand dollars — that is a low esti- 
mate for that property, is it not, Alderman Barry? 

Ald. Barry. — It is worth all of that, I should judge. 

The Wirness. — Then we have two buildings on Randolph 
street — stables, etc., for storage and for industrial purposes. I 
should judge that that property would be worth to-day about 
$8,000 — Well, between $5,500 and $6,000. 

(). (By Ald. Lomasney.) And you think you can feed a man 
in good shape, giving him board and everything, for two dollars a 
week? You think that would be about fair? 

A. Well, hardly — say two dollars and twenty-five cents, or 
probably two dollars and fifty cents. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpizs.) That is, two dollars and twenty-five 
cents would be about the weekly cost per inmate? 

A. Yes, for the diet we give. Of course we have no rent to 
pay, and you must take that into consideration. 

@. I mean exclusive of the rent. What do you think the diet, 
the board, would bring? 

A. Well, say two dollars and fifty cents, anyway. I should be 
willing to take people for that and give them good food and good 
accommodation, with every facility. 

@. And you pay for every bit of help that you have? 

A. All the help are paid there. 

Q. That is, whatever work the inmates do for you or the out- 
side world they are paid for? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What you believe to be the fair value of their labor ? 

A. Yes, sir. They average about, say fifteen cents to twenty 
cents per hour, each of those men. 
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@. And if they were working as assistants in your kitchen or 
as waiters at your table they would be paid a fair amount for the 
work they did? 

A. Services are paid for, we pay our teamsters $9 a week, and 
they pay their board out of that amount. 

Q), 2-Yes: 

A. ‘That is what we allow. 

@. Now, what do you allow, say, for the cook? 

A. The cook is paid $7 a week. Of course he gets his board 
and a room by himself. We believe he is an officer in that sense, 
that we have him as such. 

@. Thatis, the officers have rooms by themselves? 

al. Yes, and then we have rooms in this way. ‘There is one 
little room, say, that two men sleep in, and there will be another 
room where there are three cots in one room. The waiters and 
teamsters will sleep in such rooms, for instanee — having one cot 
for themselves and another for the helpers, and so on. Then the 
transients are by themselves. ‘Then the men who have made some 
advance are given another department by themselves, and so on. 

@. How about the women? 

A. They are ina building entirely by themselves, and we have 
the graduates there, also. 

How is that in the case of the women? 

A. Separate domitories in the same building. 

@. For women who have been there some length of time and 
whom you have an interest in? 

A. Yes, sir; they are classified in that way. 

@. You undertake to separate the women who are respectable 
from those who are less so? 

A. Yes, sir. The matron, of course, has assistants, and all 
the women are subjected to inspection as they come in. 

@. And you are very careful, of course, to prevent any con- 
tamination of one from another? 

A. Yes, sir; we always look after that. 

@. And secure that in part by a physical separation of them in 
different rooms? 

A. Exactly. 

@. Now, how many persons in all work —I mean for the insti- 
tution —as distinguished from the outside world? How many 
helpers have you, in one form and another? 

A. I think we have thirty altogether, piake I think that is the 
general pay-roll. 

Q. Thirty? 

A. I think so, if I am not mistaken. ‘That is what it was the 
last time I looked it over. 

@. And every one of those persons is there or has been there 
at one time in the capacity of inmate of the institution ? 

A. They come in there and work for their board and lodging 
first. The highest salary we are paying there is fifteen dollars a 
week. That man is married now and goes home. Of course he 
could stay there if he chose. 

@. He is practically a graduate of your institution ? 
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A. Yes, sir; a trusty man, and he ought to be paid an equiva- 
lent of what he would get elsewhere. J think I need him as much 
as anybody else, and I pay him that salary. 

Q. What is the next salary after that? 

A. Nine dollars and seven dollars — nine dollars for a teamster 
and two dollars and board and two dollars and one-half and three 
dollars and board for women, and with one of those women we 
have taken a little boy, for instance. There are two children in 
the Home. I don’t know, perhaps, that I ought to make this public. 
We take some of those people sometimes, the children being sepa- 
rated, and give them a home a little while, give them a salary by 
which they can earn enongh to get a little home for themselves, 
give them a start, enabling them to take in washing and sewing 
and then take the children back. One woman, for instance, earns 
three dollars a week now and has her little boy, and we consider 
that an equivalent, of course, of four or five dollars a week. 

@. That is, she is getting board and money and in addition to 
the opportunity of boarding her child? 

A. Yes; sir. 

@. Now, I think you said the cook was paid seven dollars a 
week in addition to board? 

A. In addition to board and lodging ; yes, sir. 

(). Now, you have a cook’s helper, I suppose? 

A. Yes, sir. They get one dollar to two dollars, I think it is, 
but you must remember, too, that they take clothes, too, as an 
equivalent, and that the clothes they get are worth something to 
these people. 

@. You pay them partly in clothing? 

A. Yes, sir; and of course you understand that in the case of 
some of the employees there, it is only a temporary arrangement, 
anyway. We don’t feel that we are paying them an equivalent 
exactly for what their services might be worth if they were em- 
ployed all the time, because some of them are not employed all 
day. 

@. Now, coming back to what you have said — that the aclual 
net expense of each individual is from two dollars and twenty-five 
cents to two dollars and fifty cents per week — that is, for the 
average, you mean, and including those who do not really do any 
work? That leaves you a profit to take care of some who cannot 
work? 

A. Oh, yes; we make a profit there, as you see by the report. 
We don’t try to hide that. But then, the money that is left over 
is for what is called the extension of the work, for starting other 
industries or enterprises, you know, or helping weak ones, and we 
always allow these men to consider that fact. 

Q. As those people do not pay any rent, it is only fair, if there 
is a little profit, that it should go towards extending the work of 
which these people are getting the benefit. That is what you 
mean ? 

A. Yes. They are the beneficiaries, of coufse. 

(J. I was merely trying to get at the actual cost. I understand 
that this expense of two dollars and twenty-five cents to two dol- 
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lars and fifty cents per week which the working ones pay is suf- 
ficient to enable yau to carry a certain number of others who are, 
to a certain extent, drones — that is, the busy ones can carry the 
drones on that? 

A. Oh, yes, sir, and we pay house rent, also. I paid the house 
rent for a person the last thing I did before I came here. 
That goes out of the fund, of course, and those in the Home are 
contributors to that. Of course there are other things. There are 
occasions, as I have told you, where we send poor to their homes 
in different parts of the State and away to other Siates. There 
are many ways in which we pay out money outside of the Home 
from what we consider the product of the labor of these inmates. 

@. And all of that is done on this average, $2.25 to $2.50 of ex- 
penses all around? 

A. Yes, sir; I should judge that we can run it on $2.50 per 
capita. I should be willing to take men and board them for that. 

@. And that would pay for every particle of work that is done 
in the institution ? 

A. Yes, sir. Might I also say that we support our summer 
Home? I have a summer Home at Beachmont where I take the 
poor children in the summer, the mothers and babes, and when 
my coal teams are not doing anything else J decorate them up and 
send them out for rides. I make that a point, and we have re- 
freshments for them, and they go in bathing, clam-digging, etc. 
Some I keep over and some I bring back, and all the expense 
comes out of this same fund. 

@. I wish you would tell us something more about the summer 
Home. That is an adjunct of the institution that I had not 
thought about. 

A. Perhaps I am wearying you? 

@. Well, lam sure I have not heard anything so intelligent 
and interesting as has been presented in your testimony, in the 
course of the whole investigation, and I believe the other gentlemen 
here would be pleased to have you go into this matter as myself. 
I believe they feel the same as I do. 

A. Well, this is what we call our seashore Home for boys and 
girls and tired mothers. ‘There are three buildings — one for 
women with their babes, one for boys and another for girls. 
That is a separate organization from the ope to which I have 
had reference. It is a sort of private Home to which I contribute 
personally myself, and the extra expense is contributed by a sort 
of an appropriation that the board of directors vote to me. And 
of course there is an expense, as you know, attached to every- 
‘thing of that kind — car-fares for those who go down on the 
cars, and so on. I pay all their fares; and then there is the 
expense for teams and men, the stable down there, and all that 
kind of thing. 

@. But you are able out of this weekly per captia expense 
that you refer to to give them also an opportunity, or some of 
them the opportunity, to avail themselves of that? Of course all 
cannot go, but you give some of the women and children an 
opportunity to enjoy a little seashore life ? 
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A. Yes, sir — put up tents there, also, so that them en can go 
down and go fishing, swimming, etc., so that they can have a day 
of recreation. I think every one ought to have some recreation, 
sir, that is one of the necessaries of life. 

@. And you consider that a part of the reform that you are 
undertaking ? 

A. I think so. 

@. To bring them up as mnch as possible like other human 
beings like yourself and others with whom you are associated ? 

A. Yes, sir. We take people down there, children and. adults. 
It is a part of the process of what we call redeeming these 
people, redeeming them to a better life. 

@. And you find that that better treatment which you give to 
these people has changed them and has led to their being better? 

A. Yes, indeed. I havea number of children who don’t know 
any other parents than myself. They call me their papa, for 
instance, and those children I take care of. I look after them in 
some way or other. 

Q. And the older people themselves — you find that they are 
similarly benefited ? 

A. They appreciate it; yes, sir. 

@. ‘They appreciate it, and it helps them along in a better 
way? 

A. Yes, sir. J have women there — I couldn’t go into the de- 
tails of those things, because a great mere things are private, are 
intrusted to me. But at the Home, to-night, for instance, the 
officers may bring men or women to me to be taken care of, and 
that is done constantly. The men are very good in Division 5, 
and I have a night-bell by which I can be aroused at any time in 
the night to receive people. Last night, when I was over-crowded 
in my Home, I put down, I think, 24 mattresses in the chapel, and 
every man, of course, who goes in there gets a bath, a clean night- 
shirt, a mattress, a pair of blankets, and they all rested, of course, 
very comfortably. I think it is a good thing to do that, and I 
want to buy another building now. So that all this is carried on, 
as I have said, from the direct labor of these men, with the 
exception of what is donated by merchants here who feel disposed 
to send contributions. 

@. And that donation in the aggregate — 

A. You Can see it there. Everything is mentioned there in the 
back of that report; everything is detailed. 

Q. Well, the total cash donations you have here are not very 
large in all? 

4. No, sir; not very large. 

@. A few hundred dollars —less than $1,000 would cover the 
whole? 

A. $700, I believe. Of course, we are organized for help and 
relief outside, in emergencies. 

@. And you are doing a small amount of out-door work ? 

A. Yes, sir; which we are not supposed to do as an institu- 
tion, a corporation. 

@. In this list which is given showing a varied list of donations 
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of merchandise, the merchandise is fairly small in quantity, the 
individual things ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. One piece of ticking, four mattresses, twenty-five pounds of 
coffee — [ mean it isn’t anything very large in bulk? 

A. Well, people who want to be identified with the work of the 
institution, people interested in its work, send those things, and 
of course we have a printed slip and acknowledge everything sent 
and put it in there so that: people may see the purpose to which it 
is put. We, of course, give them credit for it. 

Q@. But after all, taking all the donations together they consti- 
tute but a small part, [ mean but a comparatively small part? 

A. Buta very small part of the total of about $50,000 a year 
—very small. 

@. Is there much book-keeping at your institution, much record 
writing and book-keeping ? 

A. Yes, sir; we have a regular system of book-keeping. In 
fact, they have patterned from our system of books all over the 
different institutions. Everything is kept account of in that way. 

@. Well, how much of a man’s time does it take to keep the 
books there? 

A. My daughter at the present time wants to do something 
towards that, and she is practically the stenographer now, and I 
have a man who is a book-keeper himself, you might say. But 
she does all the posting and does the stenographic work. Besides 
that she has what is known as her little mission-work. She has 
from eighty to one hundred children that she looks out for in the 
community, besides the book-keeping —clothes them, instructs 
them, etc. 

@. But the work itself— have you had the work done there by 
a book-keeper at any time — by a book-keeper who was paid for it? 

A. Never, no,—that is, we pay a man, of course, who keeps 
the books —that is to say. in the industrial department. He 
keeps his day book, the time hook, and so on, and there is another 
clerk, a night clerk, and of course it all comes back to my private 
office and there the books are made up and posted up, and at the 
end of the month everything is taken off. Then we have what is 
ealled a voucher book, etc., and a statement is made out from 
those books. We have a printed statement of all expenses. We 
can tell, exactly, to a cent what we have made, or what deficiency 
there is, each of the board of directors and the president each 
have one of those statements once a month sent to him, so that 
he can practically see exactly where we stand. We take an 
inventory every month, and in that way, with the expenses, 
disbursements. and soon, can tell exactly where we are, 
the amount of cash received for different purposes, including 
donations and everything under the printed head, and we put it 
up and take it off on this statement and send it right out. I in- 
dorse it. 

@. Well, aside from your daughter, whose work, I presume, 
like your own, is largely from philanthropic motives, have you any 
book-keeper who gives his whole time? 
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A. NO, 

@. There is no one who gives his whole time to the work? 

A. No; they do it between them in that way. She posts off 
from the day book into tbe journal and then he posts from the 
journal into the ledger He makes out an account from the ledger, 
and of course she credits it up in the cash book. Then my wife — 
usually the gray mare is the better horse of the two, and it is so in 
this case, anyway. She is there and looks after the cash receipts, 
money. I had forgotten all about her. 

@. Is there anything done in the way of instruction —- anything 
like a school connected with your institution ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is the school I had reference to. You cannot 
call it a kindergarten exactly, but it is pretty much on that 
principle. ‘The children are taught in that way, and of course the 
men have lectures upon hygiene, and once the doctor lectures on 
anatomy, etc., the circulation of the blood, giving certain precau- 
tions to young men, and so on, a week. Then we have entertain- 
ments once a week from a literary standpoint. 

@. Now, how many attend this school? 

A. Oh, the men are very much interested in physical culture — 
that is to say, when I say physical culture, I mean the enlighten- 
ment that is given to them by the lectures. They are very much | 
interested, takes notes even, and some of them ask questions. 

@. Well, how many attend this kindergarten school — how 
many of the children? 

A. Well, we have probably about eighty. At Christmas-time 
we have a great many more, because they all get presents. 

(). Well, those are children who come from outside ? 

A. Yes. The children in the Home, of course, are sent to 
school. We have some of these mothers with children, as I have 
told you, and the children are educated somewhat in the Home, and 
when they come of age we send them to school. The next one 
who will be going to school after a while. is now but four years of 
age. 

iG: How young are the children in the Home? 

A. Oh, we have children born there sometimes. We don’t 
want that to happen, but sometimes it does happen in cases of 
emegerncy — twice last year. 

(). How many times? 

A. Twice — two births last year. 

(). And how many young children are there apt to be there? 

A. Well, we don’t have a great many, because we try to avoid 
that if possible. These women are working women in the Indus- 
trial Home, and we don’t think it is a proper place for a nursery. 
We don’t like to keep a woman out from the fact that she has a 
child two months or three years old, for instance, but we try as 
far as possible to have the Home entirely for adults. We do make 
exceptions, however, and at present there are one or two mothers : 
who bring children with them who have no other place to go. 

@. Do these children get out of the Home at all? 

A. Every day. We have a nurse sent out with them, you 
know — somebody to watch them. 
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You say the little children get out every day? 

Every day. 

Also in the fall and winter? 

. Yes, sir; every day. I believe firmly in having children go 
out every day. 

@. Where do you have them go? 

A. Right in front, on the sidewalk. ‘Then I have a carriage, I 
might say a surrey, in which we take out invalid mothers and 
women. My daughter has just taken out an invalid woman this 
afternoon, a woman who has not been out much, who broke her 
hip. 

@. Don’t you think it is a luxury for these children to go out 
every day? 

A. No, sir; I think it is right and proper that they should, for 
the sake-of good health. 

@. You feel that even in the winter they should get out, don’t 
you? 

A. Well, I guess you would think they got out if you heard the 
noise there sometimes. There are times when I almost wish they 
were not out. 

@. That is, you wish they were not out for purposes of per- 
sonal convenience ? 

A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. But you insist on their going out, because you believe it is 
essential to their health and development? 

A Yes, sit; 

@. Is this man who does the work, with your wife and 
daughter, in connection with the book-keeping, paid, too? 

A. Yes, sir; he gets $15 a week. 

Q. $15 a week? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Besides his board? 

A. If he chooses be has his dinners, but he is married, as I 
say, and goes home now. 

@. Well, now, has it happened that there are any deaths, 
any persons who have died at the institution ? 

A. One death last year in the institution—a child died, I 
believe. ‘That is the only death we had. We have a great many 
deaths reported to us, of course, where the parties would fill 
nameless graves if we did not bury them. ‘The girl who fell out 
of the window on Davis street recently we buried, as Ald. Barry 
knows. 

(). When there is a death there you have funeral services? 

A. Always. I get some pastor—a priest or somebody. We 
buried one at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital last year and we paid the 
expense of Barry, the undertaker on the avenue there, thirty-five 
dollars. We had her in the Home, and her daughter we brought 
up and finally sent her out and she is married now — married a 
young man in the institution, well connected in the city. 

@. You think that having burial services in the institution is a 
part of the general education of the people, bringing them up to a 
higher standard ? 
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A. Certainly. I have performed services myself a nnmber of | 


times when it wasn’t convenient to get a minister. 

@. What is the nature of that carriage that you say is sent out 
sometimes with invalids, to give them an airing? 

A. A surrey —a kind of surrey wagon, two seated — that is a 
seat in front and behind. We were out getting Christmas gifts 
in it yesterday. ‘That is to say, it is not an express team — it is a 
regular surrey wagon, made by Sargent. I bought it second 
hand. 

@. And it is your purpose, then, always, whenever your horses 
are not engaged in earning money for the institution, to use them 
for the recreation and the health of the inmates? 

A. Yes, sir — would be glad always to receive calls any day to 
take invalids out in that way. We do. One’woman I took out 
myself a few days ago had not been out of the house for five 
years, I think. She was an invalid and was not even able to go to 
her husband’s funeral. I went to the funeral myself and repre- 
sented her. That woman we took into the Home Thanksgiving. 
I took her in myself, and hadn’t a carriage that day that I could 
get, so I borrowed a buggy. She could not get out otherwise — 
had a stiff leg and couldn’t get in or out of a horse car. We do 
that work. 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) Is there a top on the surrey? 

A. Yes, sir; and side curtains, when it is blowing, so as to 
protect them from the weather. 


(A recess was taken at 6.05 o’clock P.M. to 7.30 o’clock P.M.) 


EVENING SESSION. 


The committee, upon reassembling after the recess, went into 
executive session, and were called to order in the Aldermanic 
Chamber at 8.42 o’clock P.M., when the hearing was resumed, 
Chairman Hallstram presiding. 

Mr. Procror.— Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee: In spite of what has just passed, I am of the same 
opinion still, and I ask the Chair and the committee for an ad- 
journment now until to morrow. The committee can now sit, as 
I understand it, under the chairman’s rule, and would sit until 
half-past ten. I have not asked this committee to postpone the 
hearing because a witness whom I had intended to put on was not 
here. We have interposed no technical objections to the course 
of this case since the first of it, when we were endeavoring to find 
out the rule by which the proceedings of this committee were to 
be guided. We did at first, at the very outset — we opposed ob- 
jections to the sort of testimony that was to be received; but as 
soon as this committee had decided that certain evidence was to be 
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received, we have since interposed no objection. Now, it seems to 
me that I am not asking too much on bebalf of my clients when I ask 
for a postponement. I am sorry that I am obliged to, but it seems 
to me that in the performance of my duty to them I should, and I 
do ask it. 1 do not wish to put on any further witness to-night, 
because there exists in my mind an uncertainty as to the course 
which would be necessary for us to pursue with respect to the 
further prosecution of this case; and until that question is de- 
cided — and I understand that is to be decided to-morrow — I ask 
that I may be allowed to stop here until that question has been de- 
cided. 

Mr. Ritey. — Mr. Chairman — 

Ald. Lez. — What time to-morrow ? 

Mr. Procror. — Any time, sir; morning, afternoon, or evening. 

The CHarrMan. — Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. — I object, and most emphaticaliy. We have 
reached a stage in this investigation when every hour and every 
minute counts. ‘The gentleman makes his request without giving 
any reason for it, except that which is no reason at all, and which 
is childish, ‘* I don’t want to go on just now.” It is not his wish 
that should prevail, nor is it mine. We are here in the perform- 
ance of a great public duty. He does not pretend that his wit- 
nesses are not here and ready to go upon the stand, for he knows 
they are. Now, all efforts at delay from the opening of this in- 
vestigation until this minute have been made by the other side, 
and made at times directly and at times indirectly. In the cross- 
examination of our witnesses in the early stages of this case time 
was consumed wantonly, and, in my judgment, for the purpose of 
delaying the investigation at every turn and every step. I doubt 
if any investigation will parallel this one in length of time con- 
sumed in the cross-examinations of the other side. They knew 
at that time that their tactics must necessarily tend to prolong the 
investigation, and that is just what they sought to do m order to 
bring it substantially to nothing. By prolonging it until the hot 
weather they hoped for a recess, and then when the warm weather 
was over they hoped that the committee would grow tired of it and 
shut off the witnesses for the prosecution. . Now, we were shut off, 
substantially shut off, before we touched some of the institutions. 
Some of them we have not been able to touch at ail, although we 
have testimony all ready to give this committee — and they began 
the defence. And they have not sought to expedite matters since 
commencing the defence, because had they wished to end the 
investigation fairly and honestly, they would have put on their 
important rather than their unimportant witnesses. Certain 
charges have been made and certain testimony has been introduced 
in support of those charges, and the men best adapted and best 
equipped to meet the charges and the testimony are their clients 
and the men they have up to this hour kept from the stand. Not 
one of the Commissioners has been called. The master of the 
House of Correction has not been called. The superintendent at 
Long Island has not been called: — 

Mr. Proctor. — Yes, he has. 
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Mr. Rirey.—I meant Deer Island. The superintendent at 
Deer Island has not been called, but they have called witnesses to 
testify to unimportant facts, as, for instance, the witness called 
the other night in reference to the purchase of goods, and whose 
name, by the way, has not been correctly given in the newspapers ; 
and they adroitly drew out his testimony without asking him the 
simple question as to what the cost of the goods supplied was — 
as to what the cost of those goods was, and it was only upon our 
cross-examination that the prices of the goods were brought to 
light. Of course, you know, and every sensible man knows, that 
the quality of the goods as a general thing depends upon the 
prices paid for them. We are not in the habit of purchasing 
genuine five-dollar gold pieces for four dollars and fifty cents, and 
I don’t think we shall ever get into that practice or habit, because 
when we do somebody is going to lose money. Now, I submit 
that the request made to-night is not made in good faith; it is 
made for the purpose of delay; it is made for the purpose of wait- 
ing until to-morrow to see if a decision, which they expect this 
committee to make, will be in favor of them, and be made with a 
view to shutting off the fnrther investigation, to shutting out 
further testimony in this investigation. I submit that that motion 
should not prevail. You know, Mr. Chairman, that we have but 
a very few days now until the political year closes, and every 
hour and every minute of the time should be given to this investi- 
gation. Not many members of the committee have been present 
during the many hearings we have had, and I must say that it has 
always been a puzzle to my simple mind, because even with my 
little experience at City Hall, Ihave noticed that whenever a finan- 
cial problem was here for elucidation, whether a railroad or a bank 
or anything of that kind, there was always a full meeting of the 
Board. ‘There seems to be something in this bank-note world of 
ours that attracts a full meeting whenever money is at stake. But 
while engaged in a far greater question, because it is something 
that involves humanity, the welfare of our people and our com- 
munity, it seems to have been impossible to get a quorum of this 
Board. Now, I submit — 

Ald. Presuo. — Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is fair for the 
gentleman to make those remarks. 

Mr. Rirry. — Well, it is true, isn’t it? 

Ald. Presno. — No, sir, I don’t think so. 


Mr. Ritry. — Do you think we have had a quorum of the Board 


right along? 

Ald. Presno — No, sir, but my objection was as to your re- 
marks about the interest of the Board in financial matters. I 
don’t think any remarks reflecting upon this committee are proper 
from counsel. We are here in the capacity of judges, and I don’t 
think any Court would submit to it, and I think Mr. Riley would 
be committed for contempt if he made any such remarks in court. 
Task the chairman for a ruling on a continuation of Mr. Riley’s 
remarks. 

Mr. Rirey. — Well, sometimes I feela good deal of contempt 
and perhaps I ought to be committed for it. 
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Ald. Presoo. — Mr. Riley is welcome to feel all the contempt, 
for me that he cares to. 

Mr. Ritey. —I don’t know enough about you, sir, to have con- 
tempt for you, or anything else. 

The Cuarrman. — Mr. Riley will please argue his question. 

Mr. Rrrey —I was saying, Mr. Chairman, when interrupted, 
that the hours and moments are few and we ought not to allow 
them to be wasted, frittered away simply to accommodate the 
whim of counsel on either side. It is not what I Jike or what 
Brother Proctor likes, but it is what this investigation, —- involving, 
as I say, public interests, ——-it is what this investigation demands. 
Now, lI ance I protest, and most emphatically, against any delay 
at all. Let us go on until this year closes, if necessary, in order 
to get all the facts out and in order to get all the testimony in. 
If there are abuses the public want to know it, and if there not the 
public want to know that, too. But nobody is going to put up 
with a snap judgment. 

Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman, I wish to say one word more. 
Brother Riley charges, as usual, that a motion made by me was not 
made in good faith. That, of course, I emphatically deny. I 
shall say no more about it. I make the motion because I believe 
it is for the interest of my client, and it is not against the interest 
of anybody else. I will go farther, I will say that if the committee 
in its wisdom decides to limit the time during which the defence 
shall put in its evidence, and that of the prosecution also, that an 
hour and thirty-five minutes may be cut off of our time. That is 
a fair proposition, because [ am informed that the committee 
would sit if there were evidence until half-past ten. There, cer- 
tainly, in that view can be no possible objection on the part of my 
learned and distinguished and talkative brother. Now, the re- 
marks that are made with respect to other*things, with respect to 
my hopes or fears, are entirely immaterial. ‘The course to be de- 
cided, upon is to be decided by this committee. If it is decided 
that this investigation is to be carried over until another year, very 
well and good. It is easy to see that our course would be one 
thing. If it is decided that the hearing must close with this muni- 
cipal year, our course must decidedly be another. Until that is 
decided it seems to me, in view of the offer which I make, that it 
is not asking too much to ask the favor which I ask. 

Mr. Ritey. — Your witnesses are here to-night, aren’t they? 

(No response. ) 

(The committee conferred a few moments. ) 

The CHarrmMan. — Mr. Proctor, would you be ready and willing 
to go on to-morrow ? 

Mr. Proctor. — Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. — The Chair will adjourn this committee — 

Mr. River. — What time to-morrow, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHarrmMan. — At 4 o'clock. 

Mr. Ritey. —I cannot go on to-morrow until the evening, but 
I can make up for it to-night, and — 

-The Cuairman. — The committee can go on, Mr. Riley. The 
committee has adjourned until 4 o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 
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Mr. Ritey. — To-morrow? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Yes. 

Mr. Rivey. —I didn’t know but you would consult the conveni- 
ence of counsel. 


(Adjourned at 9.02 o’clock P.M. until Friday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 21, at 4 o’clock.) 
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FIFTY-FOURTH HEARING. 


Fripay, December 21, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman HaAtt- 
STRAM presiding. 


CLOsING OF INVESTIGATION. 


The clerk read the following : 


Voted, To divide the time remaining as follows: December 21 and 22, 
evidence in behalf of respondents; December 26, evidence in rebuttal; 
December 27, for the committee; December 28, arguments, 10 to 6.30, with 
an hour and a half intermission. 


Ald. Haryt.— Mr. Chairman, I desire to say just a word in 
reference to the vote which has been taken. I believed, with the 
other members of the Board, that it was necessary for the com- 
mittee to take some definite action upon the investigation which 
has been going on; and I think that for this committee to expire 
without coming to any definite conclusion, after the long time 
which it has devoted to this investigation and the very considerable 
expense to which the city has gone in connection with the investi- 
gation, would be unwise and would cause the committee to be 
criticised. I believe we should come to some just conclusion, and I 
don’t think the committee can be complained of because it seeks now 
to have this investigation brought toaclose. We have already given 
over fifty hearings, occupying in duration more than four hours each. 
We have examined seventy witnesses, and I know that the com- 
mittee has proceeded with a great-deal of patience and has listened 
attentively to the evidence that has been presented. At the last 
hearing one of the counsel for the respondents saw fit to criticise 
the committee, and alluded to the fact that there was not always a 
quorum present. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, as one of the mem- 
bers who has not always attended the meetings of the committee, 
that I have pretty carefully read the evidence. The testimony 
occupies something like 3,000 pages, and in following the work of 
this committee I have been obliged to give up some of my own 
work and occasionally to sit up nights. While we have found it 
either necessary to abandon our business or else occasionally to 
be away from these meetings, I think that every member of this 
committee has followed the evidence carefully. It is not always 
necessary for every member of a committee of this kind, for a 
tribunal of this nature, to attend all the hearings that are given. 
It is not to be expected, it is not possible, that a large number of 
gentlemen, such as the Board of Aldermen is constituted of, 
should be always present, and if we follow the evidence that is 
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about all that can be expected of us. Now, one word with refer- 
ence to the way in which this investigation has gone on. When 
it opened it took what I thought was a broad, elevated plane. 
There were no personalities of any importance brought into the 
case. The opening of Mr. Brandeis, the statements of Mrs. Lin- 
coln, of Mr. Hale, and other citizens who appeared before us, 
certainly indicated that it was an investigation of the public 
institutions, and that the object to be attained was the benefit of 
the improvement, the reform of these institutions. ‘That was the 
purpose, that was the object which we were seeking to gain. It 
was the purpose for which we were laboring, and I was very much 
pleased with the attitude taken by the petitioners. It did not de- 
generate at that time into any personal attack upon any set of 
individuals. ‘That is the position that they assumed, and that is 
the position which I think they occupy now. If that is so, what I 
desire to hear, and I think what other members of this committee 
desire to hear, are suggestions as to what may be done to benefit 
these public institutions. The investigation has been of great 
benefit. It has been well carried on, and should not result in 
nothing. We should have suggestions from the petitioners, we 
should be assisted in our deliberations, and I think I may say that 
the result of the work of this committee will be, as far as we can 
make it so, satisfactory. ‘That is all I wish to say. I think the 
members of this committee have followed the evidence quite 
closely aud have tried to discharge their duties, and that they do 
not merit the criticism which my very much esteemed brother 
Riley saw fit to make last night. 

Mr. Branpers.— Mr. Chairman, I have had the experience 
before another tribunal which teaches me that when a decision is 
rendered, it is my duty to bow to that decision. You have voted 
to close this hearing at a definite time and to conduct the remainder 
of the hearing in a definite way, and although that vote which 
you have passed is opposed to the request which we made before 
you iu executive session last evening, we shall! certainly, so far as 
it is in our power, to act upon the suggeston made by Alderman 
Hall, and to submit to you, as we have endeavored to do in the 
past, those matters which we believe will tend to improve the pub- 
lic institutions. You have given a great deal of time to the mat- 
ter, and certainly, gentlemen, considering your work in the 
disposition of the municipal business during the past year, I feel 
that you have given to the consideration of this question fully as 
much time as we had any right to expect from you. The only 
thing that I venture to say now — and it is in part a repetition of 
of what I said before — is that this time has not to the full extent 
been used, in my judgment, in the way best calculated to bring before 
you the facts which you should have. It has not, because in my 
opinion you have not had before you the witnesses, or some of the 
witnesses, who could best throw light upon this question, and un- 
less you have them before you, or are able in some proper way to get 

-their evidence, the hearing must close in the end without you hay- 
ing got all the facts. You will remember that I, before closing the 
case in regard to Long Island, endeavored to secure as a witness 
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then for cross-examination Dr. Cogswell. But that was not pos- 
sible. Afterwards Dr. Cogswell was allowed to put in his argu- 
ment in a way contrary to practice in ordinary courts, and contrary 
to a practice which, in my opinion, is best conducive to the eluci- 
dation of any question of fact. We were also told at that time that 
the Commissioners themselves could not be produced. They have 
not testified before you, and that they must have much informa- 
tion which would be of value to you, and to the public can hardly 
be denied. In addition to that, gentlemen, it has appeared in the 
testimony that Dr. Rowe, of the City Hospital, at the request of 
Mayor Matthews, made an investigation of the hospital at Long 
Island. Nobody, certainly in the city, would be more competent, 
would be better able to state to you the facts in regard to the 
conduct of that institution than Dr. Rowe. You have had 
before you, called on behalf of the respondents, several witnesses 
who either for a few minutes, or for more than a few minutes, 
have gone to that institution, been called there by Dr. Cogswell 
in order that they might testify in his behalf. Dr. Rowe made 
the investigation at the request of Mayor Matthews, and I under- 
stand was not there once, but more than once, and was there a 
sufficiently long time to enable him to speak understandingly on 
the subject. It seems to me that in the short time that is 
left those witnessess that I have referred to should appear 
before the committee, and in addition to that it seems to 
me, gentlemen, that you should have also Mr. Babson. 
There have been questions here in regard to the opinion which 
he has delivered as to the sufficiency of the present law to 
enforce compulsory labor at the institutions. Mr. Babson 
has been talked about, his words, so far as they have _ been 
written, have been submitted to you, and obviously there is no 
one more competent to advise you in that question, which would be 
an important one — whether the existing law would be sufficient, 
and whether there is any reason why in the past the sufficiency of 
the law should not have been held. It has been suggested from 
time to time that any attempt to have enforced that law would have 
subjected those who attempted it to great danger from suits and 
for malicious arrests or false imprisonment. I believe that no 
one would be more competent, no one would be more trusted by’ 
you to come before you and say, what I believe to be the fact that, 
if there was any doubt in the matter, the suggestion that there 
would be any danger in the attempt to enforce it is a suggestion 
merely, without any substantial foundation — that if there had been 
any attempt to enforce the law a test case would easily have been 
devised, and even in the absence of a test case the application for 
a writ of habeas corpus, which would have been granted at once, 
would have tested the question in a moment, and that this danger, 
this supposed danger, of any liability from an attempt to enforce 
’ the law, could have been obviated at once. Now, what I say, 
gentlemen, is not in any way in criticism of your Board. We have 
received throughout from you up to this time, and I am sure shall 
receive for the balance of the time, only courtesy. I know what a 
severe tax this investigation has been upon you as well as upon 
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us, but I have said what I say now because I know that you are as 
anxious as we ale to have the small amount of time remaining 
under your vote put to the best possible use, and that best pos- 
sible use necessitates the selection of those witnesses who are most 
competent to deal with the subject and who know the facts which 
others can merely conjecture. 

Ald. Hatyi. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the counsel a 
question. Mr. Brandeis, from what you say I can hardly gather 
whether this is an attack on individuals or an investigation of pub- 
lic institutions for the purpose of getting information which will 
enable us to make recommendations for the future ? 

Mr. Branpeis. —I thought, Mr. Hall, that there could be no 
question in regard to our attitude and your correct conception of 
it. 

Ald. Hatt. —I assumed that it was the latter. 

Mr. BranpeEis. — We are here—I am here and those I have 
represented are here — for one purpose only. ‘They found these 
institutions needing reform. An investigation of those institutions 
convinced them that they saw in what they needed that reform, 
convinced them that they were able to bring before you, to bring 
before the public, to bring before whoever might have occasion to 
deal with the subject, evidence which must convince intelligent, 
reasonable, fair-minded men in what respect those reforms should 
be executed, because the questions, although perhaps a little 
remote from every-day life, are questions which are readily appre- 
hended by men of common sense and experience. ‘That is all that 
we have undertaken to do. 

Ald. Hat. — That is, to reform the institutions ? 

Mr. BranpeEis. — We wish to reform those institutions. 

Ald. Hau. —— Now, that being so, isn’t there sufficient evidence 
on which you can base your recommendations? I mean, isn’t the 
evidence largely cumulative? ‘There is nothing new you desire to 
put in, of course — it is merely cumulative. Now, isn’t there 
sufficient evidence upon which to base your recommendations or 
suggestions to assist the committee? 

Mr. Branpers. — Most certainly there is a basis for our repre- 
sentations. 

Ald. Harti. — Well, now, the committee has evidence enough 
upon which to make recommendations for the future. One other 
question I may put and that is: Whether or not this defective 
system is not a system that had existed long prior to the term of 
office of the gentlemen who are before us? 

Mr. Branvets. — Not only that, but I think the evidence put 
in here by Mr. Hale — 

Ald. Haiti. — Yes, I remember. 

Mr. Branvers. — When I think you personally were present, 
has shown that the evils of which we now complain, the funda- 
mental evils of which we now complain, were pointed out by 
Josiah Quincy before he became the first mayor of Boston. 

Ald. Hau. — Yes. 

_ Mr. Branpers. — That they have been pointed ont since that 
time by the committee appointed. by the City Council in 1876, and 
which reported in 1878. 
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Ald. Harti. — Yes, I remember. 

Mr. Branpers. — And that the later investigation and develop- 
ment of the subject of the proper treatment of paupers has only 
rendered more clear the principles which Josiah Quincy recognized 
nearly one hundred years ago and which were set forth at such 
length by the report to the City Council in 1878. 

Ald. Hatt. — So that the only question is what recommenda- 
tions or suggestions you would like to make and would like this 
investigating committee to consider. 

Mr. Branpets. — So far as we are concerned, that is, of course, 
the important question. With individuals we have nothing to do, 
except so far, of course, as they may be involved. That is a 
subject with,which, of course, we bave not to deal —so far as 
they are involved in the principle. 


Ald. Hatt. — So now we are to inquire in what way these insti- 
tutions may be remedied and reformed. 
Mr. Branveis. — Yes. The only respect, therefore, in which 


further evidence can be important is in so far as our evidence may 
have been contradicted. ‘Taking the evidence we submitted at the 
first hearings — and you will remember that of these numerous 
hearings only fifteen, and many of those very short ones, are occu- 
pied by those whom we introduced — 

Ald. Haiti. — You mean you individually, or Brother Riley with 
you ? 

Mr. Branpeis. — No, I mean in regard to Long Island, because 
Brother Riley has represented the penal institutions, while I have 
represented almost entirely Long Island, except where inciden- 
tally I have touched upon Rainsford Island. Now, so far as the 
questions in connection with Long and Rainsford islands are con- 
cerned, they are large questions of system and discipline. 

Ald. Harti. — You don’t divorce Brother Riley, in a sense ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Not in sense. 

Mr. Procror. — He was never married to it. 

Mr. Branpets. — Mr. Riley has devoted himself almost entirely 
to Deer Island and the House of Correction, and of those institu- 
tions I know nothing and say nothing. 

Ald. Hari. — But you are both engaged in the same inquiry, 
so far as it relates to the public institutions. 

Mr. Branpers. — I supposed — my supposition was based on 
what was told me at the beginning of the investigation, that the 
hearing in regard to Long Island would be closed before any other 
institution would be taken up. My expectation was, after we had 
closed our case in regard to Long Island, that the defence would 
proceed upon Long Island; that the committee would hear the 
case to the end at that time, even if they would not render their 
decision until a later day. ‘So that I have always considered that, 
so far as the case which I have presented was concerned, it was 
directed to one institution or two institutions, the pauper institu- 
tions about which we knew something. 

Ald. Hatt. — Well, your recommendations and suggestions will 
cover all the public institutions, I take it? 

Mr. Branpers. — Not mine individually. 
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Ald. Ler. — Ia your argument and your conclusions? 

Mr. Branpeis. — No. - I should be very glad to make sugges- 
tions if I had the ability, but I have no knowledge in regard to 
Deer Island and the House of Correction sufficient to enable me 
to make any suggestions in regard to them to you. Suggestions 
have been made by the Board of Visitors, which I have good 
reason to believe are sound, but I cannot add anything to them, 
and I should not undertake to do it, in regard to Deer Island or 
the House of Correction in any particular. I am here to speak 
only in regard to the pauper institutions. 
| Ald. Hatt. — Now, with reference to the evidence you say we 
have not heard and which you say would have assisted us very 
materially, I think there is enough on which we may proceed and 
the committee in its executive sessions can investigate anything 
further that you may suggest. 

Mr. Rirey. — Oh, no. 

Ald. Hari. — We have a perfect right to examine any evidence, 
whether it is presented here or whether we see fit to seek or find 
it. Weare not limited to this hearing, you know. I have the 
right to see and investigate for myself, and that I do without 
reference to this hearing, altogether, and I have formed my con- 
clusions to a certain extent, formed them as we have gone along. 

Mr. Branvers. — I understand that, Mr. Alderman. I stated 
at the outset that we were here to meet this committee. 

Ald. Harti. — If you can suggest any evidence or anything you 
think we ought to look into or examine and take into consideration, 
I think I may say that we will consider your suggestions. 

Mr. Branpvets. — As I say, we have felt, with the knowledge we 
had and with the rather careful investigations which we have made 
of the facts in the past, that an examination of the witnesses to 
whom I have referred and who have not yet testified at this hear- 
ing could be conducted by us perhaps better than by the members 
of the committee who are not so familiar with the facts. It is the 
difference, perhaps, between the judge examining the witness and 
the witness being examined by the counsel who has spent months 
in the preparation of the case, and we should, of course feel that 
the investigation which we made would contribute to the assistance 
of the committee. 

Ald. Harti. — We should give you ample time but for. the fact 
that we have only eight working days left, and, as I say, we feel 
that we must come to some conclusion or else invite criticism. 

Mr. Branpets. — Well, you understand, Alderman, that when I 
arose it was not to attempt to overturn a decision which you had 
formed after full deliberation. It was merely to suggest to you, as 
you have asked me now to suggest, that line of evidence which in 
my Opinion would most conduce to a correct understanding of the 
case. It seemed to me that the respondents in this case had failed 
to produce witnesses — at least five men — who could both instruct 
and enlighten your committee and the public; that there are only 
three days left, as | understand it, for evidence, practically three 
days, and it seemed to me that those five witnesses would naturally, 
judging by the past, occupy the full three days. It seemed to me, 
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therefore, that the Commissioners, Dr. Rowe, and Mr. Babson, 
were the men who could contribute most to your knowledge and a 
correct understanding of the questions involved. 

Mr. Rirtey. — Mr. Chairman — 

The Cuarrman. — For what purpose does Mr. Riley rise? 

Mr. Ritey.—TI rise because — you might as well keep cool, 

Ir. Chairman. They stumble who go fast. I rise for the pur- 
pose of answering an assertion of my friend Alderman Hall 
personal to myself. He said he regretted that I had — 

CuatrMan.— Is this in relation to this case before the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes, and personal to myself. 

The Cuarrman. — Was the Chair in error when he heard Mr. 
Riley say that he withdrew from this case? 

Mr. Rirey. —I think the Chair must have been beside himself 
and the Chair, too, if he understood anything of the kind. I think 
at the time referred to the committee had adjourned pretty rapidly 
without giving me a chance to be heard. Now, what you may 
have heard, what delusions you, in common with the rest of us, 
may be subject to, I know not and care not. Now, if you will per- 
‘mit me — 

The CuarrmMan. —If it is a fact that you propose to stay in the 
case the committee will hear you. 

Mr. Rirey. — Of course. I didn’t think I had got out of it. 

The CHairMAn. — Go on, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. — Alderman Hall said he regretted that attack upon 
the committee. The Alderman is in error, and intensely so. I 
never made any attack upon this committee —farfrom it. What 
I did say was this, that I was sorry to see hearing after hearing 
proceeding in the absence of at least three-quarters of the Board. 
Now, the Alderman says that can make no difference, because the 
testimony is printed and can easily be followed. He is a lawyer, 
and therefore I would like to ask him these questions and get his 
answers. First: Should a Court or committee pass upon a case 
and form a judgment without seeing or hearing witnesses? I 
have always understood from my earliest teaching in the law that 
cold printed assertions amount to very little, unless, indeed, they 
be libellous, but they do not point the way in the discovery of 
truth, and generally they lead to error; and every lawyer who has 
been in practice long enough to try a case or present a case and 
examine witnesses in a court, knows that the only way to get at 
human testimony is to listen to the witness, hear what he says, 
watching while he is saying it, and watching closely the play of 
his features, and sometimes even noting the intonation of the 
voice, because that is the key to the tr uth or falsehood of what the 
witness may say. Next: Should not a quorum be present when 
every decision admitting or excluding evidence is rendered, or is 
that to be left to one or two members of the committee? How 
can printed testimony help that or cure any of the evidence when 
itis made? Next: Should this examination end without getting 
the personal testimony of the Commissioners of Public Institutions ? 
_ In a word, should it end by going through the farce played by 
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the other side of calling half a dozen doctors and one or 
two others who have been on the island by special invita- 
tion, one of them, like Dr. Fitz, only thirty minutes, and an- 
other of them, like Dr. McCollom, I think, about two hours, and a 
third not much longer, everything having been prepared, 
the house in perfect order when they reached there, and they know- 
ing nothing about the condition of affairs except during the min- 
utes or hours they were there, when we could get at the inside of 
matters from their side by putting the Commissioners on the stand, 
hearing their story, and then subjecting them to cross-examina- 
tion, if cross-examination be necessary? Next: Is it not of more 
importance to reach a correct decision than it is to reach a hasty one, 
especially in a case such as the one we are engaged in, involving 
the dearest and most precious things that human attention can be 
called to? Now, the Alderman has spoken of an attack upon in- 
dividuals. I never understood that anybody was engaged in an 
attack upon any man or any set of men, and for my simple self I 
may say this — and everybody who knows me or anything about 
me will know it to be the exact and simple truth — that I 
should regard my efforts and my services here, however humble 
they may have been, as being an absolute failure if all they 
amounted to would be to displace one man or two men or 
three men, or one set of officers for the sake of getting another. 
Unless this investigation results in a radical change in the 
management of our institutions and in the care of the dread- 
ful abuses, vot to say crimes, that have been allowed, have 
been perpetrated, and I am sorry to say have not been eradi- 
cated yet — unless this investigation results in doing that, and noth- 
ing less than that, I shall regard my time as lost, and I shall look 
upon the whole thing as being an absolute failure. It bas been said | 
that enough of evidence has been presented to enable the committee 
to form a judgment and a correct one. I deny that, and I think 
you will see that I am standing on tenable ground when I make the 
denial. I understand that this investigation has been for the pur- 
pose of covering all the institutions under the direction of the Com- 
missioners of Public Institutions. That includes, of course, among 
others, the Charlestown Almshouse and Marcella-street Home. 
Now, first in regard to the Marcella-street Home — that is a place 
for the care of tender children. We have not been allowed, we have 
not had a chance, to touch that institution yet, and yet this is asim- 
portant as any. I understand that a very superficial investiga- 
tion of that institution will show, among other things, that the chil- 
dren have been neglected, that they have not been supplied with 
underclothing or night-shirts, and, worse than all, that in some cases 
the toes of living children have been gnawed or eaten off by rats. 
Have you heard a word of testimony pertaining to that institution 
yet? Then in regard to the Charlestown Almshouse, an old house 
situated there, I think, by a swill dump. I understand that in that 
place, supplied by the city for the care of paupers, testimony has 
been. attempted to be presented here which was excluded because I 
was told by the committee that the time had not yet come for it — 
testimony which some of the Aldermen have read in another part of 
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this building and which none of the Aldermen should be ignorant of, 
testimony going to show, that, instead of taking care of the paupers 
properly, the institution has been so loosely and so foully con- 
ducted that really it has been producing bastard children. I dis- 
like very much to sully my lips with anything of the kind, but the 
truth forces me toit. I understand, too, that if you get at that 
institution you will find that no provision at all has been made 
for one of the things that to us wanderers on the face of the 
earth should be a most solemn thing — no provision for the care of 
the dead. The dead bodies have heen taken out and ruthlessly placed 
in the entry, with no one to watch them except some of the poor old 
paupers, taking turns, and at times those bodies have been gnawed 
by rats. Now, I mention only a few things, and in the face and 
eyes of these things can you say, gentlemen, can any man say, that 
the committee has testimony enough upon which to base a correct 
conclusion? Idenyit. What more? This I refer to as showing the 
utter, absolute, audacious defiance of public sentiment in connec- 
tion with this investigation. It began nine months ago, and then it 
was well known, thoroughly ventilated, that in the House of Correc- 
tion they have been placing in the food ovens, the filthy and vermined 
clothing that should have been disinfected, placing them side by 
side with the food, which shocked everybody, and I understand that 
somebody said it was the fauit of the master of the House of Correc- 
tion, and that if attention had been called to it a steam drum would 
have been supplied. Within a month we have been over there 
taking testimony, and the master of the House of Correction, as 
you know, Mr. Chairman, made the request of the committee to 
say nothing about that because they wouldn’t contradict it, they 
would admit that that was the fact, and that that thing was going 
on still. Now, nine months have rolled away and a steam drum 
has not yet been supplied Is the city of Boston too poor to do 
that? It was demonstrated at the beginning of this investigation 
and before, that the statutes of Massachusetts provided that in 
that institution a locked letter-box should be kept for the especial 
benefit of the prisoners and the convicts, so that those prisoners 
might communicate with the governor or with those in authority 
and have a hearing, without the interference of anybody. A 
locked letter-box has never been in that institution. At the 
beginning of this hearing they admitted that they had no such 
letter-box ; during the hearing when the deputy was on the stand, 
_ he admitted that they had no such letter-box, and when I asked 
him why not, he said, ** We think our system-is better.” ‘* What,” 
said I, ‘* you believe yourselves above the solemn law of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts?” and the reply came again, 
‘¢ We think our system is better.”” And you remember what he 
said about the system —that a prisoner might ask him, and 
finally — and this gives the key to the whole thing, when I pressed 
the deputy in regard to that letter-box, ‘‘ Well,” said he, plac- 
ing his hands in ‘his pockets and straightening up and looking at 
the committee, ‘* what good would that do?” Said aE Why? C 
‘¢ Why,” said he, ‘‘ suppose a letter-box was there —”’ 
The Cuarman, — This is all a matter of evidence. 
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Mr. Riwey. — Yes, sir; but it is to illustrate my meaning — 
‘‘ suppose a letter box was there, who would have the key?’’ He 
knew the master of the House of Correction would have a key, 
and his meaning, as shown when he smiled, was that he knew the 
prisoners then wouldn’t be safe because of the key — 

Ald. Ler. —Is that the question that you want Alderman Hall 
to answer? 7 . 

Mr. Ritry. — Yes, sir; as a lawyer. 

Ald. Hari. — Mr. Chairman, I am surprised at the attitude of 
the counsel. I know it is the practice in the criminal courts to 
require the attendance of witnesses, and that the witnesses be 
brought into the court, so that the Court may see the witnesses and 
be brought face to face with them. 

Mr. Rivey. — And in the civil court, also. - 

Ald. Hart. —Not always; no, sir. I have prosecuted and 
defended in the criminal courts. I have practised in the civil 
courts, State and federal. In answer to the question the attorney 
asks me, it is the custom, it is the practice, and it is the common 
practice, the invariable practice, where a mass of evidence like this 
is to be passed on by the Court to have commissions appointed to 
take testimony, to take evidence, and it is the practice in the fed- 
eral court and is the custom of the judges to review that evidence 
as it appears after it has been taken. In the federal courts 
the record, as it is called, sometimes occupies a_ thousand 
pages, sometimes 1,500 pages, and sometimes 2,000 pages —in 
patent cases especially. In cases before the Court of Appeals, for 
instance, the entire record, the entire evidence goes up, and it is 
the custom to take the evidence and to read it. Now, I do not 
understand, Mr. Chairman, that we are trying a criminal case here. 
I don’t understand that it is proper, fitting, or necessary for us to 
adopt the practice of the criminal courts. I do not speak-of the 
criminal courts with disrespect, nor do I allude in that way to 
those practising in them, but it is not proper to adopt their proced- 
ure here. I do not believe the witnesses who have appeared here 
are perjurers, liars, thieves, or cut-throats. I do not believe they 
are men who are in the habit of appearing in the criminal court. I 
believe they have come here to give us such evidence as they can, 
to offer us such opinions as they can, and to assist us in this in- 
vestigation, and I am sorry to see this investigation degenerate, as 
it seems to me it has degenerated into personal attacks and 
attempts to cast slurs. Now, the counsel has said, ‘* Why not go 
on and investigate the Charlestown Almshouse and the Marcella- 
street Home?” We have just eight working days left. He does 
not ask the question in good faith. He does not mean what he 
says, because if we go on and investigate any more institutions 
what we have done will fall to the ground and this investigation 
will amount to nothing. We can make no recommendations, we 
can do nothing in the way of making a report, we will die at the 
expiration of our term of office, and this investigation, the whole 
of it, will amount to nothing; all the expense that the city has 
gone to will come to naught. I say that he does not ask that 
question in good faith or else he has not reflected. 
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Mr. Ritey. — May I interrupt you a moment? 

Ald. Hatt. — No, sir. I wanted to interrupt you a number of 
times, but I knew it would be disagreeable, and I know that your 
interruption will be disagreeable to me. Now, in regard to the 
investigation of these other institutions, I simply desire to say 
that time has been consumed by putting in cumulative testimony. 
I have read myself testimony that has been piled up upon the 
same point, the same issue, the same question, until my eyes have 
ached in reading this record. As to meeting living witnesses, and 
insisting on my sitting here and looking every witness in the face, 
I don’t think that is necessary, and I think it is think it is im- 
pertinent to ask me such a question. ‘The credibility of the wit- 
nesses is not in question here. They are not sworn, they are 
not under oath. It is not like an investigation in court — 
well, I understand that they have been sworn. I did not remem- 
ber about that point, but it is not necessary to swear them in 
our committee hearings, it is not customary to swear them, and it 
is not important. It is simply a matter of opinion as to whether 
it be done or not. Now, a great deal of the material that has 
been put in here, great deal of the evidence that has been intro- 
duced, is entirely irrelevant and incompetent. We all know, we 
members of the bar know, that. Now, what I complain of, what 
I find fault with, is this language of the counsel: 


Not many members of the committee have been present during the many 


hearings we have had, and I must say that it has always been a puzzle to my 


simple mind, because even with my little experience at City Hall I have 
noticed that whenever a financial problem'was here for elucidation, whether a 
railroad or a bank or anything of that kind, there was always a full meeting 
of the Board. 


And banks never come before the legislative branch of the City 


Government. 


Mr. Rirey. — Fortunate for the banks. 

Ald. Hari. — I did not hear that remark of counsel. 

Mr. Ritry. —I say fortunate for the banks. 

Mr. Hari. — Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has said he did not 
mean any reflection on the committee. I simply desire to say that 
the innuendo and slur is characteristic of him. It is his nature and 
he cannot help it. _ Itis accepted from the source whence it comes. 
I want to say this, as a member of the bar, that his standing as a 
lawyer and his attitude in the courts is entirely in keeping with 
what his attitude is here. 

Mr. Ritry. — I don’t mind taking that from you. 

Ald. Hatt. — Then he goes on to say: ‘* There seems to be 
something in this bank-note world of ours that attracts a full meet- 
ing whenever money is at stake,” etc. I will not weary the com- 
mittee with reading any more of that passage in his remarks. I 
regret, Mr. Chairman, that I should be called upon to restate in 
any way my position or to make any further criticisms or com- 
ments. Iwas led into it. The attack came from the counsel, and 
I disclaim any personality. I do not care two straws about the 
matter. It makes no difference to me what the counsel says. I 
am here for the purpose of investigating the institutions. My 
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term of office has not expired, and I hope to make some recom- 
mendations here. Whatever part I take in the investigation will 
be taken fearlessly and according to the light I have received and 
the judgment I can form, and my conclusions will be sincere. I 
hope that the material I may have had upon which to base a 
decision will be sufficient to base a fairly correct one upon; but I 
do resent, and resent emphatically and earnestly, any imputations 
such as the counsel has seen fit to make. I submit now, Mr. 
Chairman, that this part of the case has gone on far enough and I 
do not desire to say anything more upon it. 

Ald. Ler. — Mr. Chairman, there is one thing in, Mr. Riley’s 
remarks that has not been referred to. While I submit that 
he may be well posted probably in the criminal laws of the 
Commonwealth and also the civil laws of .the Commonwealth, 
as well as in the code of laws of the United States, I 
want to say, Mr. Chairman, in this committee, that his 
judgment upon parliamentary law is the poorest and _ flimsiest 
I have ever heard uttered by an intelligent man who has 
been before deliberative bodies. The idea, Mr. Chairman, of the 
learned gentleman getting up here before the committee and criti- 
cising it because a quorum is not present. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
it would be well for him to ask of the clerk, or of you, if the com- 
mittee have not in their province or their power, the right, when a 
quorum is present, to instruct the chairman that one or two mem- 
bers, or even the chairman himself, may constitute a quorum of 
this committee and go on with the business — which has been 
done. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that to allow 
that to go into the records without being refuted, would mislead 
those who may read it hereafter. I don’t believe there is an 
gentleman who has had the privilege of being in a deliberative 
body and appointed upon a committee but what knows they have 
the right to designate how many members of that committee will 
constitute a quorum? Far different though it may be when we sit 
here in this Board as members of the Board of Aldermen or come 
in with our report as County Commissioners. The charter of the 
municipality then states that a quorum must be present for the 
transaction of business, and it states just exactly what the quorum 
shall be, but that, if a quorum is not present, the presiding officer 
may have the right to adjourn from day to day. Now, I don’t 
think Mr. Riley intended to say that we did not have the power, 
did not have the right. 


~. Mr. Riney. —-I stated the fact. 
Ald. Ler. — Then you did not know what you were talking 
about. 


Mr. Ritey. — Yes, sir, I did. I stated the fact. 


Gren. M. T. Dononor. — Sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Reep.) You have been sworn, General, haven’t 
you? 

A. IT have. 

Q. You are the Clerk of the Board of Commissioners of Public 
Institutions ? 
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Tam. 

And how long have you served in that capacity ? 

Since the 1st of July, 1887. 

Is your title Clerk, or Secretary of the Board? 

Secretary, now sir. 

You keep the records and are charged with their custody ? 

I am. 

Is the book which you have there the book of records — 
of proceedings of the Board? 

aay 68; Bil. 

Q. Does it cover the month of June, 1891? 

A. It does. 

@. Will you tell me if you can find there a record of the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Newell and Commissioner Devlin as a committee 
to draft rules for the guidance of the Board? 

A. What date, please? 

@. June 3,91? 

A. There is a record here: ‘‘ Voted, That Messrs. Newell and 
Devlin be appointed a committee to prepare rules and regulations 
for the government of the Commission and report at a subsequent 
meeting.” 

@. On the 5th of July, 1891, do you find that the question of 
Mr. Brown’s salary was referred to Dr. Newell? — 

A. The date, please? 

@. June 5, ’91? 

A. No, sir. According to this, July 5, 91, would, be on Sun- 
day. The 4th of July was on Saturday, according to this book. 

@. Well, do you find that such action was taken there at all at 
any time? 

A. There is a vote here in relation to George H. Brown, clerk 
of the House of Correction. 

@. That is the matter that I refer to. 

am eury 11," Ot, 

(). Probably I was mistaken in the date here? 

A. There are two references on Saturday, July 11, 791, to 
George H. Brown. ‘‘ The application of Frank E. Ryerson and 
George H. Brown for the position of clerk at office were placed 
on file. 


johereres 


Voted, That George H. Brown, clerk at the House of Correction, be trans- 
ferred to the position of registry clerk in this office, vice Fuller resigned, the 
salary to be $1,300 per annum. 


@. Do you find on the 14th of July any reference to Commis- 
sioner Newell, any matter referred to Commissioner Newell? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. July 17? 

A. ‘** Application of John B. McGarigle, gateman at the House 
of Correction, for increase of salary, was referred to Dr. Newell.” 

@. What is the date? 

A. Friday, July 17.791. 

@. July 18, the following day, do you find any matter referred 
to him there? 
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No, sir. 

Anything on the 19th? 

The 19th was Sunday. 

Anything on the 20th? 

No, sir. 

The 21st? 

No, sir. | 

Do you find anything more in July referred to’ him? 
No, sir. 

Will you turn to the 18th day of August? 

Yes, sir; I have got the date. 

At the meeting on that day was any subject referred to Dr. 
Newell? 

A. **A communication from Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, recom- 
mending the appointment of a trained nurse (Miss Hogan) at 
Rainsford Island was referred to Dr. Newell.” 

@. Any record of any report on that communication : ? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

@. Do you find on the 21st day of August a reference to Dr. 
Newell of any matter before the Board? 

A. Friday, August 21, 91 a request of the superintendent of 
the Home for Paupers for an additional horse was referred to Dr. 
Newell.” 

@. Was there any action taken in the meeting on that day in 
regard to trained nurses? 

A. August 21? 

Q@. Yes, sir? 

Him Ose Bits 

@. Return to August 24 — is there any reference there to the 
matter of trained nurses? 

ad. ‘* A communication from Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln relating to 
trained nurses for Rainsford Island was referred to Dr. Newell.” 

@. Have you any record of a report? 

A. There may be, sir; I have no recollection of it — I couldn’t 
remember that. 

@. On the 14th day of September ? 

A. ‘* Voted, That the question of employing additional nurses 
and watchmen at Home for Paupers was referred to Dr. 
Newell for investigation and report.” 

@. Can you point me to the place in the book where the 
report: was made ? 

A. I cannot. 

Q. Do you have any recollection of the filing of any report on 
that subject. 

A. I have no recollection of it; no, sir. It is hardly probable 
that I would remember everything in that book. 

@. That was the 14th of September? 


OhOhOROOOOD 


A, Yessir. 
@. Will you turn to the 17th of October? 
A. Yes, sir. 


@. Do you find any matters referred to Commissioners Newell 
on that day? 
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No, sir. 

What date have you? 

October 17th. 

Any day either immediately preceding or following ? 
Monday, October 19, 791, it was ‘* Voted, That the subject 
of discharge and reinstatement of Officer James White be referred 
to Messrs. Newell and Devlin.” 

Q. That is the 19th of October? 

A. The 19th of October; yes, sir — Monday. 

Q@. On the 27th of October was there i, reference made to Dr. 
Newell ? 

A. On what date, please ? 

Q. The 27th of October? 

Ho No, sir: 

@. Do you find anything immediately preceding or following 
that date? Do you find the matter of Mr. Morrill’s discharge? 
_A. On November 10, 791, I find — ** Voted, That the superin- 
tendent of Deer Island be instructed to reprimand Officer Morrill 
(printer), and restore him to duty.” 

Do you find any communications previous to that in your 
record upon which that action was based ? 

A. (Referring to book.) 

@. Will you read that? 

A. October 28, I find ‘* A communication from the superintend- 
ent of Deer Island reporting the suspension of A. C. Morrill, 
printer, for the good of the service, was referred to the chairman 
and Dr. Newell.” | 

@. Do you find on the 11th day of November any communica- 
- tion which was referred to Dr. Newell? 

A. November 11,’91, ‘*‘ A communication from the superintend- 
ent of Home for Paupers for detail of carpenters from House of 
Industry to work on the hospital, was referred to Dr. Newell. 
A communication from the superintendent of Deer Island report- 
ing the intoxication of Receiving Officer Spalding was referred to 
the chairman and Dr. Newell,” the same date. 

Both on the 11th? 

November 11th. 

Now, turn to the 13th? 

I have got it. 

Do you find any reference there to Dr. Newell? 

I think not. 

Turn to the 14th? 

Nothing there in relation to Dr. Newell, sir— nothing 
referred to him. 

@. Do you find on the 16th any communication referred to or 
any report made by Dr. Newell? 

A. ** Voted, That Dr. Newell be appointed a committee to 
propose a suitable person to be employed as messenger at this 
office.” 

@. What is the date of that? 

A. November 16. 

@. Don’t you find anything referred to Dr. Newell there except- 
ing that, on that date? 
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A. No, sir. Mr. Devlin made a report that date. 

@. For whom was the report made, for what committee ? 

A. I don’t remember exactly —I think it was the committee to 
examine the accounts at Deer Island. That is the subject of the 
report, anyway. I don’t know when it was made. 

@. Do you know what order that report was based on? 

A. I don’t know whether it was based on a communication or 
not. I couldn’t tell without going back over the book, but the 
substance of the report brings to my mind that it was a report 
following either a communication or a discussion in the Board 
relating to the method of keeping accounts at Deer Island. 

@. Isn’t that a report in reference to the furnishing of convict 
labor to the contractors? 

A. Yes, the labor furnished the Nation Construction Company. 

@. And cannot you find, the reference of that matter to Mr. 
Devlin and Dr. Newell? 

A. I suppose I can if it is here (examining). It does notseem 
to be here. 

@. Where is that report on the convict labor and the accounts 
at Deer Island ? 

A. There it is. 

@. Will you read the vote of November 13? 

A. In relation to what? There are two votes — ‘* Voted, That 
a committee be appointed to ascertain from the superintendents of 
institutions their methods of keeping the accounts of labor and 
material furnished to any person or persons doing work on Deer, 
Long, and Rainsford islands, and by what authori ity such material 
and labor have been furnished, the committee to report to the 
Commission. Messrs. Devlin and Newell were appointed.” 

@. (By the CHarrman.) Will General Donohoe please read 
that once more? I could not hear it. 

A. (Reading the vote again.) 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) Now, will you read the report to which 
you have referred — that portion relating to the contract labor — 
on November 16? 

A. The third paragraph of the report says: 


The committee recommend that the superintendent of Deer Island be 
directed to inform the Commissioners why the books are not kept up so far 
as labor is concerned that has been and is being furnished the several 
parties who have employed them; that in the future the roll of men detailed 
for work shall be called morning, noon, and night, by an officer detailed for 
that purpose, who shall take charge of the men to and from the work, and 
that the list shall be returned to the clerk, who shall make an entry daily of 
the men so employed; that until otherwise ordered no further work be done 
on the line of the sewer except such as is paid for by the contractor. The 
committee found on Long Island a bricklayer and a hod-carrier at work on 
the hospital who were taken from the men from Deer Island; the superin- 
tendent said he had no authority from any one to allow this and did so on his 
own responsibility, thinking he had the right to do the same as the superin- 
tendent at Deer Island; we found that the superintendent was furnishing 
coal, milk, and labor to the contractor who is building the hospital, charging 
the same to him. We recommend that the superintendent of Home for 
Paupers be directed that no men detailed from the House of Industry to do 
the work on Long Island shall be diverted from the purposes for which they | 

were detailed, without an order from the Commissioners. 
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@. What became of that report? What disposition was made 
of that report? 
A. The report was accepted and the recommendations were 
adopted. 

(). Do you find on that same date the reference of the matter of 
a messenger? | 

A. Yes, sir; I read that a few moments ago. 

@. That is the record which you have read. Do you find on 
the 4th of January following any matter referred to Dr. Newell ? 

A. Monday, January 4, ’92, the complaint of Charles Davies, 
an inmate of the House of Correction, was referred to Dr. 
Newell. 

@. Do you find anything on the 9th of that month? 

A. January 9, ’92: 


Voted, That the complaints of certain prisoners against Miss Jennie 
Baker, a matron at Deer Island, be referred to Messrs. Newell and Devlin 
for investigation and report, and that the superintendent be directed to. sus- 
pend the matron pending the investigation. 4 


Q@. On the 28th of July, ’91, who was acting chairman of the 
Board? 

A. Tuesday, July 28, ’91, absent, Dr. Jenks. Dr. Newell 
chairman pro tem. 

@. And how is it on the following day? 

A. Dr. Newell presided. Dr. Jenks was absent. 

@. And on the day succeeding that? 

A. The same. Dr. Jenks was absent on the 28th, 29th, and 
30th. 

Ald. Lee. — Well, what was done on those days, if he was 
chairman? How was it —a stand-off with Mr. Devlin against 
him? I would like to know. 

Mr. Ritey.— So far Dr. Newell seems to have run the Board. 

Ald. Lee. —It seems so, and I wanted to find out how he got 
on. 

@. What was the business as shown by the minutes ? 

A. ‘* Tuesday, July 28, 91, absent, Dr. Jenks. Dr. Newell 
chairman pro tem. ‘The records of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. Circular No. 59, Mayor’s office, was placed 
on file. Permits to be at liberty were granted to Cornelius Sulli- 
van from the House of Industry; Marks Tillhusky from Truant 
School; Martin Halloran from House of Reformation. ‘* Wednes- 
day, the 29th,” absent, Dr. Jenks. Records of previous meeting 
were read and approved. Permit to be at liberty was granted to 
John McDonald from House of Reformation. ‘* Thursday, July 
30,” absent, Dr. Jenks. Records of previous meeting were read 
and approved. The use of steamer ‘* Bradlee” was granted August 
7 to the Boston Bar Association on request of His Honor the 
Mayor. A communication from L. M. Haskins & Co., about loss 
of package of fish, was referred to the superintendent of Home 
for Paupers for investigation and report.” 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) Now, January 19, ’92? 

A. ‘* Tuesday, January 19, 92, absent, Dr. Jenks. Dr. Newell 
presided. Record of the previous meeting read and approved.” 
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Q. Now, general, how was it on the following day? Who was 
the president ? : 
Absent, Dr. Jenks. Dr. Newell presided. 
Now. the next business — 

January 21. 

Who presided that day? 

Dr. Newell. 

What is the next date? 

The 22d. 

Who presided that day ? 

Dr. Newell. 

What is the next day? 

The 23d, Saturday. Dr. Newell presided. 
What is the next date — the 25th? : 
The 25th. Dr. Newell presided. 

The next date? 

The 26th. 

Who presided that day ? 

Dr. Newell. 

What is the next date? 

The 27th. 

Who presided that day? 

Dr. Newell. 

What is the next date? 

The 28th. 

Who presided that day? 

Dr. Newell. 

What business was transacted that day? 
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A. The records of previous meeting were read and approved. A commu- 
nication from superintendent of the House of industry reporting changes of 
employees was referred back to superintendent for fuller information. A 
communication from the City Architect relating to the furnishing of coal to 
the contractor at Long Island was placed on file, and it was: 

Voted, That the superintendent of Home for Paupers be directed to fur- 
nish the contractor at the new hospital at Long Island with coal required; 
to keep a correct account of coal delivered and to make monthly bills at the 
cost price for same. 


@. Dr. Jenks was absent that day and Dr. Newell presided, I 
understand you? 
Yes, sir. 
What is the next date, general? 
The 29th. 
Who presided that day? 
Dr. Newell. 
What is the next date? 
The 30th. 
Who presided that day? 
Dr. Newell. 
What is done with the requisitions, generally, that are sent 
to the office from the different institutions ¢ 
A. They are pasted in a book, filed that way. 
@. They are not destroyed, are they? 
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A. They are not. 

Q. All preserved and kept in the office? 

we They are. 

@. Do you remember in 1891 of the transfer of a balance of 
your appropriation to the new hospital at Long Island? 

A. There was a transfer made at or about the close of the 
year “91 —there were three transfers, I think, made to the new 
hospital, amounting to $35,000. There was $25,000 from the 
appropriation for public institutions, $5,000 from an appropriation 
made some time previous to the purchase of a steam-launch, and 
$5,000 that had been appropriated that year or the year previously 
for a telephone connection, I think. I won’t be sure about the 
last, but there was $35,000 transferred in that year, I should say 
in December some time. 

@. Now, that was a transfer to the new hospital at Long 
Island and not to the sinking-fund? | 

A. It was a transfer yes, sir. There would be no transfer to 
the sinking-fund. 

@. It didn’t go into the sinking-fund, then? 

A. No. 

Q. I want to konw where it went? 

A. This $35,000 went to the new hospital on Long Island. 
Those transfers are usually made, if there is any transfer to be 
made, as soon as it can be found out that we have any money to 
transfer, and that would be somewhere in the neighborhood of 
the first or second week in December. 

(. Now, who supplies the offices that the Commission occupy ? 

A. Supplies what? 

@. The furniture —desks, and so on? 

A. The superintendent of Public Buildings. 

@. Who provides the waiting-room ? 

A. The superintendent of Public Buildings provides every- 
thing iv the way of chairs, desks, furniture, and conveniences, 
soap and towels. 

@. Well, you have been connected with that office a good 
many years, haven’t you?— how many deaths did you ever know 
to occur in that waiting-room since you have been there? 

A. But one. 

@. Did Dr. Newell ever make a suggestion to you that your 
records were incorrect and show vou wherein they were incorrect 
when you have refused to make them correct? 

A. Never. Neither one nor the other. I don’t think he ever 
aaked me —I certainly didn’t refuse him. 

@. Did Dr. Jenks, when going away, leave passes with you 
signed in blank to be used during his absence? 

A. I think not. | 

@. Did you have the power to sign passes yourself? 

pace eit: 

@. What does your Board have to do with making the contracts 
for new buildings? 

A, Asa Board nothing about making the contracts. 

(. Who makes those contracts ? 

A. The City Architect. 
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Cross—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpers.) General Donohoe, what books do you 
keep for the Commissioners ? 

A. I keep the books, the records of their meetings, and the 
letter book is in my posssession, too. 

Q. What other duties have you to perform for the Commis- 
sioners besides the keeping of these books —- which I suppose fills 
a very small part of your time? : 

A. Well, I do the duties that any secretary would do for any 
such Board. When directed to send a communication to anybody 
for any purpose I write the letters, transmit the orders, sometimes 
verbally, and sometimes by letter, to the different superintendents 
and to people with whom they have business invanyway. 

Q@. Who has charge of the book-keeping in your office? 

A. At that time Mr. Francis W. Knowles had charge. He is 
now deceased. | 

@. You mean in 1891? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, who has had during the other years? 

A. Up to, I think, September 1, Mr. Knowles was the clerk 
of books and accounts. 

Q. °94? 

A. And before. He was there when I went there. 

@. Well, who knows about the receipts and expenditures in 
your office ? 

A. Well, anybody can find out. The books are there. 

@. Well, can you find out? 

eh, yes, sir. 

Q. You know about the work that has been done at Rainsford 
and Long Islands in pursuance of the recommendations made by 
the Board of Visitors to correct the absence of fire appliances, 
don’t you? 

A. Well, I couldn’t recall what they were. 

@. Well, but you know that there were things done, upon rec- 
ommendations of Chief Egan, which the visitors embodied in their 
report of February 16, ’94 — you remember those, don’t you? 

A. [remember that there were recommendations. What they 
were exactly I don’t know. 

@. And that there were such recommendations both as to Long 
Island and as to Rainsford Island, don’t you? 

A. | think so. 

(. And you know that in pursuance of those recommendations 
considerable changes were made and appliances provided for 
Rainsford and Long Island so as to obviate the dangers from fire 
nich Chief Egan and the Board of Visitors through him pointed 
out: 

A. I know there were changes made, but whether they were 
made altogether upon the recommendations of Chief Egan or any- 
body else I am not ready to say. 

@. Well, they were made this year? 


A. Oh, yes. 
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@. Made after Chief Egan made his report, February 16? 

A. They were. 

@. Now, can you tell us from the books what the expense 
of providing these fire appliances and making the changes at 
Rainsford Island was? 

A. By referring to the books I can; yes, sir. 

(@. Well, have you the books here? 

A. Oh, no, sir. 

@. Well, could you produce them at the evening session ? 

A. Why, yes, I presume I could, but I question whether I could 
pick them out. ‘They would have to be picked out of various col- 
umns and out of the bills. It would be much easier to find it from 
the Auditor’s office, from the bills there. They are put on our 
books, but the details of the bills are not kept on our books. 

Q. Well, don’t you annually, in making up your report, getting 
up data showing expenses, give it by various items? 

A. No, sir; not by items. 

@. Well, the Commissioners’ report shows almost everything by 
items, doesn’t it? Where do you get these data — al don’t make 
them up in your own office? 

A. Oh, yes, sir, from our bill books. 

@. You therefore must keep books in such a way as to show 
what the expense would be on various accounts ? 

A. Oh, yes, it can be picked out, but when you speak of the 
evening session I say it willtake some time to doit. Thatis what 
I mean. 

@. If you can do it this evening I would like to inquire in re- 
gard to that, and would also like to inquire from you, if you have 
the books here with you, in regard to the expense attendant upon 
the reservoir which has recently been put in operation at Long 
Island. Perbaps you know that? 

A. I don’t know that exactly. The bills for that, I think, some 
of them, are not paid. ‘There are some of them in the present 
draft — the expense for cement. 

@. And I should like to ask you in regard to the expense of 
the various other improvements and appliances at Long Island 
during the last nine months — that is, since the Visitors’ Report — 
if you will kindly have those books here. 

A. Would you like it in detail? 

Q. Well, would prefer the information in a lump with the 
ability to verify it in detail. 

A. Perhaps I can say to you that we have all our expenditures 
classified in the manner which you see in the report there. That 
amount I can give very readily, because we have it footed up 
from month to month, and now that the last thing is put in I can 
give it to you. From that we can refer to the different bill books, 
the dates, and get the details. It can be done, of course, but not 
in an hour. 

@. If you. have the books here I think the questions which I 
wish to put to you, you could readily answer. It is mainly in the 
lump that I want to ask about, but I should like to have the 
ability to following the details from the books, if you will kindly 
bring them. 
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A. I will bring the books; yes, sir. 

@. I would like to suspend the examination until you bring the 
books — you understand what I want, general? 

A. I think you want the books —the amount of money ex- 
pended in improvements at Long and Rainsford islands for the 
past year up to this time? 

Yes, that would give it. Whatever would be necessary to 
enable you to answer those questions you know and I do not. 

Mr. Reep. — You cannot answer that in a general way now, 

can you? 

Mr. Branpets. — He has stated that he connot. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) All paid on bills, are they? 

A. Paid on bills. The reservoir bill was very easy, because 
the practical cost of that was only the cement and the tools. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) Do you have in mind approximately what 
that cost was? 

A. I don’t know how large it was in amount. There were 500 
barrels of cement, 300 barrels at $1.25 and two hundred at $1.00, 
and several thousand bricks st $8 a thousand. 

@. (By Mr. Branpets.) Well, you will have the books here 
so that I can continue the examination later? 

Al. Yes, sir, 


(The committee at 6 o’clock P.M. took a recess to 7.30 o’clock 
P.M.) 


EVENING SESSION. 


| The hearing was resumed in the Aldermanic Chamber at 7.30 P.M., 
Chairman HALLSTRAM presiding. 


J. ALFRED MITCHELL. — Swor2. 


@. (By Mr. REED.) Your name, please? 

A. J. A. Mitchell. 

@. And what position do you hold? 

Chief clerk in the Auditing Department. 
And have you there the books showi ing the transfer in 1891 to the 
appropriation for the new hospital on Long Island ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What was that transfer ? 

A. There was $25,000 from the regular institutions, appropriation, 
$5,000 from the House of Correction, and $5,000 from steam-launch, 
making $35,000 in all. 

Q. ‘And that was transferred to. the appropriation for the new hospi- 
tal at Long Island, was it not? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you with you the bill for two tanks or drums for the Home 
for Paupers ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the date of that bill ? 

A. December 21, 1891. 

Q. And for how many of those articles ? 
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A. Two. 

Q. And what is the price ? 

A. One hundred and thirty dollars altogether. 

Q. And how is it divided up? 

A. Sixty dollars apiece for the two tanks, $120, and two top safety 
valves, $10; making $130. 

Q. Ts that a tr anscript of the appropriations for permanent improve- 
ments? (Handing paper to witness.) 


wee Yes, Sits 
@. From 1852 to Febyuary, 1894 ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Reep. — This bill and transcript, I offer in evidence, Mr. Chair- 
man. That is all. 
(For bill and transcript see exhibits ‘‘T” and ‘*U.”) 


CROSS—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. BRANDeEts.) Mr. Mitchell, can you give us the cost of 
the recent fire appliances which have been put at Rainsford and Long 
island ? 

A. Icannot at this moment; no, sir. 

@. Well, have you the books, so that you can get it ? 

A. Ican look up the bills and see if I can find them. 

Q. Well, is that a matter of any time to get? 

A. Well, they were not done by contract. There may be several 
items. I think | can remember one bill for hose, and so on; and there 
were other bills for such things as that. 

Mr. Branpets. — Mr. Reed, who will be the better able to produce 
them — Mr. Donohoe or Mr. Mitchell? This is a matter that I asked 
Mr. Donohoe about. 

Mr. Reep. — Well, I should say that it would be certain that Mr. 
Mitchell could do it. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, have you any doubt as to General Donohoe 
being able to do it ? 

Mr. REED. — Well, it might take General Donohoe longer. I think 
that is what he is at work on now. 

Mr. BrRANvDEtIs. — Well, if he is at work on that now, I won’t delay 
Mr. Mitchell any longer. 

Q. (By Ald. LoMasnry.) Just a moment, Mr. Mitchell. Do you 
remember that error in the appropriation or the mistake of the Com- 
missioners in regard to not having sufficient money that occurred here 
last summer for one of the buildings out at Austin Farm ? 

The date ? 

Do you remember the fact that there was ? 

I remember that there was a shortage; yes, sir. 

What building was that? 

The building at Austin Farm. 

What was the cause of that shortage ? How did it come about ? 
Well, the contracts were more than the appropriation. 

Did they make contracts in excess of the appropriations ? 

Yes, sir. 

That is contrary to the ordinances? 

Yes, sir. 

Did the Auditor’s office approve those bills ? 

He didn’t approve bills in excess of the appropriations,’ but — 
He didn’t ? 

No, sir. 

Well, what is customary? Does the Auditor’s office pay con- 
tractors without in every case having the Commissioners certify along 
with the City Architect the correc tness of the bill? 
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A. As a rule the architect certifies to the Commissioners, and the 
Commissioners draw the draft for him. 

Q. They draw the draft? . 

A. Yes, sir— or request a draft of the Auditor; make a request for 
it. 

Q. Well, have there been any bills paid without that being done? 

A. At the time when the buildings were first started the Architect 
made the certificate himself without the Commissioners making a requi- 
sition for it. 

Q. About how much money was paid on those buildings without the 
Commissioners’ approval or on the certificate of the Architect? 

A, That I cannot tell without looking it up. I can tell very readily. 

@. You remember there was some ? 

4} 2 OS. BIT. 

Q. Is that contrary to the ordinances or ‘contrary to the custom ? 
Which is it — ordinance or custom ? 

A. Well, where a department does their own work they make the 
requisition. In the case of school-houses, etc., the Architect has com- 
plete control; and in this case he started in that same way until cor- 
rected by the Auditor. 

Q. The Auditor compelled the City Architect to secure the approval 
of the Commissioners before he did it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, relating to that matter of last year, do you remember what 
the cause was of that shortage — why it was that there was that defi- 
ciency ? 

A. Do you mean what excuse was offered for it ? 

goo) eS, SIP. 

A. I believe the Architect didn’t take into account the money that had 
been paid for land. 

Q. Well, isn’t every head of the department compelled to keep a 
book by the ordinances in which a record shall be made of all con- 
tracts P 

A. ‘The Auditor has nothing to do with that, sir. The Auditor makes 
a record of all contracts. 

Q. Well, asa matter of fact, the auditor’s office approves of the 
bills ? 

ms y G8, Sir. . 

Q@. And they require that the bills shall be contracted and paid ac- 
cording the ordinances ? 

4. iY es. gir. 

Q. Well, don’t the ordinances provide that the heads of departments 
shall keep a book in which shall be entered the contracts entered into 
by that department ? 

A. I don’t know that it mentions contracts. I believe it says that 
each department shall keep a set of books. 

Q. Well, I will read this section to you: 

‘* Every officer or board in charge of a department shall keep records 
of the acts and doings of the department, in books kept specially for 
the purpose, including a book in which he shall record all contracts and 
all changes and alterations made in contracts or specifications for work 
and materials furnished for said department, and files of its papers,” 
etc. 

Now, whose fault was that that was not included in the estimate for 
the new building ? 

A. I don’t know. The Auditor didn’t make the estimate and I know 
nothing about it. 

Q. Well, you have all the papers in connection with the estimates in 
that case, haven't you ? 

A. No, sir. 
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@. Where are the papers in connection with it ? 

A. That I don’t know. Whenever one of the departments wants to 
get an appropriation it sends a petition to the City Government for it. 
It is then referred to the Committee on Finance, and they present the re- 
port to the government and find the means. 

The cause of the deficit was that the price of the land was not 
included in the estimate ? 

A. That, I understand, was the Architect’s excuse. 

(). And bills were contracted in excess of the appropriation ? 

A. Contracts were made in excess of the appropriation ; yes, sir. 

@. And were they approved by the Auditor, by the May or, and by 
the other officers ? 

A. 'The Auditor didn’t approve any bills in excess of the appropria- 
tion made. 


@. Were they approved by the Commission ? 

A. The contracts? 

@. Yes, sir? 

A. No, sir. They were made by the City Architect. 

@. He approved the contracts ? 

A. Yes, sir; he signed the contracts. 

Des He sioned the contr acts, and the Mayor approved them, in excess 
of the appropriation | ? 

aoe. Od SIP. 

(). And that was a direct v iolation of law? 

ey OS; Bil. 


Ald. LOMASNEY. — That is all. 
Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) That is, Mr. Witness, this provision of the law 
was broken: 


No officer or board in charge af a department shall, unless specially 
authorized thereto by statutes, make any expenditure or incur any liability 
on behalf of the city for any purpose or object, until an appropriation suffi- 
cient to meet such expenditure or liability, together with all other expendi- 
tures and liabilities, which he-or it proposes to. make, and which are properly 
chargeable to the same appropriation, has been made therefor. 


That provision of law was broken ? 
ed Os) sir: 
Q. And by whom? 
A. Well, the Architect was the man who made the contracts. The 
ordinances provide that he shall make them. 
@. Now, how much money was paid out on those contracts without 
the approval of the Commissioners of Public Institutions ? 
I cannot tell you now; but I could tell you. 
About how much, at a rough guess ? 
I couldn’t say now. 
Did it run up into the thousands of dollars ? 
Yes, sir. 
Many thousands? 
Quite a number, I should say. 
And how much was the deficiency ? 
That I don’t remember the exact amount of. 
It was running anywhere from $50,000 to $60,000 P 
I think about $50,000, sir. 
And that was done this very year, was it? 
That was this year; yes, sir. 
If you should come here again —and I think Brother Brandeis 
asked you to come again and bring some papers —can you just as well 
as not bring us up any documents. you have showing the price paid by 
the Commissioners for butter sent fo the institution? 
A, Yes, sir, What particular date do you wish? 
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Q. Well, I would like to see, say, a bill for each month of the years 
1891, 2, and 3. 

A, Yes, sir; from any particular institution ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I think it makes no difference to me. I think 
they were all treated alike. Perhaps Long Island and Deer Island 
would be better. ; 


REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Mr. Mitchell, I understand you to say that the 

Auditor has violated no provision of law ? 

Yes, sir. 

Then, as a matter of: fact, there was no actual deficit in money ? 
No, sir. ; 

Whatever this deficit was, as it has been termed, was on paper ? 
Yes, sir. 

. Contracts had been made by the Architect in excess of the amount 
appropriated by the City Council for that purpose ? 

ABNEY. eS. Sit. 

Q. That is the situation ? 

Me AOS. BIT, 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) And, Mr. Mitchell, the contract had been 
approved by the Mayor, and the city was liable, according to those con- 
tracts, were they not, and had to provide the money ? 

A. Well, I suppose if the work was done they would have to — if 
the contract was carried out. 

Q. Well, they were bound by the contract, which was made in legal 
form? They were bound, and could be held to carry out the provisions 
of the contract; and as a matter of fact the City Government did provide 
the money ? 

A, They provided the money ; yes, sir. 

Q. And the Mayor and the City Architect, in your opinion, were the 
ones to blame for that deficiency ? 

A. No, I don’t say so. 

@. Who were the ones that were responsible ? 

A. That is not for me to say. 

Ald. Lomasney. — That is all right. I don’t care for you to say, 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) Mr. Mitchell, of course you are not a lawyer? 

aoe O° iT. 

(). And you don’t mean to say that, as a matter of law, the city would 
be liable on any contract made in excess of the appropriation provided 
by the City Council for that purpose ? 

A. I don’t know anything about the liability. 

Q. You havea copy of the contracts in your office ? 

4° Oh, yes, yes, sir: 

(). Well, have you ever noticed a provision in those contracts that the 
city shall not be liable in excess of the appropriation for the purpose ? 

A. It says so, yes, sir, in many contracts. 

Q. (By Ald. LoOMASNEY.) Well, did it say so in this contract, Mr. 
Mitchell ? 

A. That I don’t know. 
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REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) This is not clear to me just yet. Why was 
money paid out on the contract mentioned without the approval of the 
Commissioners of Public Institutions ? 

A. Well, because at that time the Auditor was in the habit of letting 
the Architect certify, as he did in all other things; but as soon as he 
discovered that a request was not made by the Commissioners of the 
Public Institutions, he required it. 
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Q. So that that transaction, at least, was irregular ? 
A. Well, it is not the way we do it now. 
Mr. Ritey. — That is all. 


ANDREW J. BAILEY. — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. ReEp.) Your name is Andrew J. Bailey, and you are 
the City Solicitor of the city of Boston ? 

A. ‘That is my name and occupation. 

@. You were the City Solicitor in 1892, were you not? 

4. Y es). Sir. 

@. And in that year you were aware that the Mayor had appointed a 
special committee to make an investigation of the public institutions, 
and that Mr. Frank Morison was chairman of that committee, were you 
not? 

Md) 68, . 810 - 

Q. Now, do you remember that in the course of the performance of 
their duties under the appointment, that committee and the Commis- 
sioners of Public Institutions discussed the question as to the authority 
of the Commissioners of Public. Institutions to compel labor by the 
paupers P 

AS Yas, sir. 

Q. And were you called in to that discussion by those gentlemen ? 

A. I think I was a pretty essential part of it. 

. And is it a fact that those gentlemen, together with yourself, 
worked up on a contemplated law which they were to ask the Legislature 
for, to give additional power ? 

A. Mr. Morison and myself worked on it for some time. 

(. And were you in consultation with the chairman of the Board of 
Commissioners during that time upon that subject ? 

A. Certainly. He was with us a good deal of the conference. 

Q. But the Legislature of either 1892 or 1893 —I think the Legisla- 
ture of 1893 that followed — took no action on that matter ? 

A. Not that I recollect of. 

And was your bill, or Mr. Morison’s bill, in shape to present to 
the Legislature ? 

A. We never formulated it to the end. That is, what I would 
suggest inserting was not what he wanted to effect; and what he 
suggested I could not see the legal ‘way of meeting. ‘The result was 
we never got to any conclusion. 

@. Well, you remember that. at that time Mr. Morison obtained 
from Mr. Babson, the Corporation Counsel, an opinion upon this 
subject ? 

. A. Ithink he did at that time. I know it was talked over in the 
office a good deal by Mr. Babson and myself and by Mr. Morison and 
Dr. Jenks. ‘ 

@. Well, some action has been taken since that time to obtain 
legislation on this subject. Now, when was that legislation asked for 
at the Legislature — at this last session ? 

A. 1894, this last session. 

@. And a bill was presented, was it not? 

A. It was. The Mayor gave Mrs. Lincoln a letter to me, I think, 
asking me to see what I could do to draw a bill such as would meet her 
ideas in regard to it; andit was taking up the same subject that we 
had been considering in 1892. The result was the bill which we 
presented to the Legislature, and I think it was substantially the one 
reported. The bill was drawn up and presented to the committee of 
the Legislature, and I suppose it would go through of its own accord, 
but instead of that they sent word to me that they would like to hear 
from me uponit. I appeared before the committee and gave my 
reasons why it should be passed, 
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Q. Did the committee report the bill ? 

A. The committee reported the bill. 

Q. And do you know what became of the bill? 
A. It was defeated. 

Q. Defeated in the House? 

A. Defeated in the House; yes, sir. 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Mr. Bailey, this matter of the legal 
authority of the Commissioners to enforce labor at Long Island was a_ 
subject that was discussed between you and Mr. Morison in 1892? 

A. It was. 

Q. It was brought to your attention by Mr. Morison ? 

d. It was. 

Q. Was that the first time that the subject had. ever been considered 
in your office ? 

A. I think it was except that I remember that some time before that 
it came up incidentally in a conversation between Dr. Jenks and my- 
self. 

Q. Merely as an incidental discussion, was it? 

A. Well, it came up in this way, I think. I think the doctor wanted 
some way in which he could prove certain things that took place down 
at the island or in the institutions. He wanted to know if some law 


could not be devised by which he could prove the things that took place , 


there without having the whole force brought up into the court. That 
is, for any little offence that took place at the institutions that he wanted 
to prove was a violation of law, something that had taken place against 
the rules of the institution, he had to prove his rules, by the officer in 
charge, and then had to show that the prisoner had violated the rules. 
He said it was a pity that they had to go to so much trouble, and it was 
because of the complaint that -he made that it was a pity that they were 
so short of authority, as he termed it, that this subject came up. I said 
I didn’t know whether they were short of authority or not — that I hadn’t 
investigated the subject — and there it rested. The subject came up in- 
cidentally in that way. . 

Q. That was when P 

A. Oh, I think that was the summer before 1892; because I shouldn’t 
have remembered that were it not that when Mr. Morison came in there 
and asked me about it, I remember I smiled and said that that was 
something in the line of what Dr. Jenks suggested to me last summer. 

@. Then, before Mr. Morison came to you and propounded this ques- 
tion, you had never been requested to investigate the subject ? 

A. No, not that I remember of. : 

And, so far as you know, it had never been investigated in the 

office of Mr. Babson, the Corporation Counsel ? 

A. Idon’t think it had. 

@. Or his predecessor ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Then, when the matter came up at Mr. Morison’s request, after 
he had suggested it to you, then Dr. Jenks was called in to discuss it ? 

A. I don’t remember whether that is so or not. My impression is that 
Mr. Morison and the doctor came in together to the office and said that 
Mr. Morison wanted to talk with me on the subject. I think their 
report had been out at that time — no, their report hadn’t been out. It 
was before their report was out. Mr. Morison came in with the doctor 
and said that he wanted to know about some suggestions he was going 
to make in the report — some suggestions that he wanted to make in the 
report. Then the question arose as to whether or not they had authority. 
He was going to suggest that the paupers be required to labor, and that 
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the Commissioners should have authority to compel them to. He said 
he understood from Dr. Jenks that they didn’t have that authority now; 
that I never had investigated it, and that I didn’t know anything about 
it. He wanted to know whether or not they had, and wanted to know 
if I would look it up, and I said I would; and I did. 

Q@. Did you ever give any opinion on the subject ? 

A. No, sir, it was not my part to give opinions except in the way of 
suggesting something for legislation, and so I never did. 

(. Did you ever give informally an opinion as to the question of 
legislation on the subject | P 

‘A. I did. 

Q- And your opinion was that legislation was desirable ? 

A. It was; most certainly. I said this — and it is the same ar cu- 
ment that I made before the committee of the House of Represent tives 
— that I found upon inquiry in regard to the subject that it had been 
the practice throughout the Commonwealth not’ to put them to work ; 
and I said it was not safe to ask any officer to take that responsibility on 
his own accord, in the doubtful condition of the law, as long as that had 
been the construction for years. I said that any officer that did it would 
receive quite a castigation before the public. I was asked the question 
before the committee as to what my opinion was of the law. I said, I 
think, that perhaps they had the authority, strictly and legally, but that 
I didn’t believe it was wise to ask any officer to exercise it under the 
law as it stood; and it was upon that ground that the committee in- 
formed me afterwards they had concluded to report it — that the law had 
been so long in abeyance that they didn’t think any officer should be 
called upon to attempt to enforce it unless they had a renewal of it. 
That is the reason, as I understood it, why they reported the bill. 

Q. Then you went up there and presented the bill in accordance 
with the request of Mrs. Lincoln and the Mayor ? 

A. Yes. It was simply carrying out the request of the committee 
that I appeared before them ; and the Mayor bad requested that I should 
do anything I could. 

Q. To help on the good cause? 

APA OS, Sil. 

. Dr. Jenks didn’t ask you to appear? 

A. He wanted me to. 

@. He didn’t come to you and ask you to go up? 

A. No—he said that if this feeling which had arisen was to go on 
he ought to be protected by having some law passed. 

@ “L mean the year preceding. He hadn’t called upon you to do 
anything then ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And he never had before that ? 

A. I don’t know that he had. 

Y. Imean that before 1892 he had never asked you to do anything 
in the matter ? 

A. You mean except what has been stated here ? 

@. Well, he never asked you to do anything ? 

A. Well, I suppose you mean except what has been told of here ? 

@. Yes, the discussion you had with Mr. Morison and Dr. Jenks 
with a view to preparing a bill; but in 1893, the year following that 
discussion, no action was taken at all, and you were never called upon to 
do anything ? 

No, sir. 

It was only in 1894 that the suggestion came in that way ? 

Oh, I won’t say that. 

Well, I mean except this one time that you spoke of ? 

Oh, I think he said it half a dozen times during the year, and 
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before that. Whenever we would be talking of things in that same 
line,-—of course, we were always discussing in regard to certain 
matters of legislation that concerned his department, — and that was a 
common expression of his, substantially, that he wished they had more 
legislation. 

Q. But you were not requested to take any action before the 
Legislature ? 

A. Not at all. His position was that he didn’t think it was any of 
his business to try to get legislation passed. It was his business to ex- 
ecute the laws as they were. 

(). So that that was not any of his business ? 

A. He didn’t think it was his place to make a rigorous use of 
authority, if they didn’t have it clearly by law. He couldn’t afford to 
undertake to do it and take the risk. 

Q. And it was not any of his business to see that the law was such 
as he could carry out? 

A. Well, that was not any part of his business. 

(. Isay, that was the attitude he took ? . 

A. Yes, sir. He was ready to execute any laws that he had. 

Q. Any laws that anybody else had passed ? 

A, No, any laws that the Legislature passed. 

Q@. I mean the Legislature. 

Mes, SIP 

. Well, now, you have been City Solicitor during the whole period 
that the Commissioners have been in oflice — the present Commission ? 

A; Yes, sir: 

Q. And the first time that this matter was mentioeed to you at all 
was some time in 1892, when the matter was discussed in the public 
press then ? 

A. I told you all I knew about it. ; 

Q. Well, the matter was discussed at that time in the publie press, 
and the first criticisms appeared of the absence of labor down at Long 
Island about that time ? 

mite Ls, Bi think BO. 

@. And it was at that time that the matter was first mentioned ? 

A. That was the first time my attention was called to it; in 1892, I 
think. 

Q. No, you said that this question of power came up in connection 
with some talk with Dr. Jenks? 

A. Oh, that was the summer before 1892. 

Q. Well, in the summer before 1892, this same matter of the absence 
of any labor down there, the idleness of the inmates, was brought out 
in quite a number of articles. It appeared in the public press in 1891: 
Do you remember? 

A. I don’t remember. I have no doubt there were such articles. 
The more you speak of it, the stronger my impression is that it came 
up in connection with some talk of taking prisoners over to Long 
Island to work, or something of that kind. 

Q. Don’t you remember that there was considerable discussion in 
regard to the abuses existing at Long Island, and which substantially 
led to the appointment of the special committee by Mayor Matthews ? 

A. Iremember there was considerable discussion ; yes, sir. 

Q. And that was in the summer preceding the appointment ? 

A. Well, I presume so. I don’t recollect it. 

Q. And at that time don’t you recollect that there was this discussion 
in the public press ? 

A. Irecall the fact, but lama bad hand on dates. If you should 
ask me what took place in the Legislature a certain year, I couldn’t tell 
you whether it was one or five years ago. I find myself obliged to look 
at the ‘**‘ Blue Book” often to see just when a law was passed. 

Q. Well, Iam not speaking of dates, except in order to fix the fact 
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that this subject and the lack of any labor on the part of the inmates 
was a matter of public discussion some time prior to the appointment 
of the Board of Visitors, the special committee, appointed by Mayor 
Matthews. 

A. Ihave no doubt of it, but I didn’t understand that was what led 
to the appointmeut of the committee. 

Q. You think that was what caused the appointment of the com- 
mittee ? 

A. No, I don’t think it was particularly on that thing. 

Q. ‘That among others? 

A. It may be. I don’t recollect it in that connection. That is all. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLey.) Justa question or two, Mr. Bailey. Didn’t the 
Commissioners consult your office in reference to sending Deer Island 
convicts to Long Island for the purpose of labor ? 

A. I think they did, but I think that was several years back. I 
think it was during Colonel Nettleton’s time as Corporation Counsel. 

Q. What? 

A. I think it was while Colonel Nettleton was Corporation Counsel 
that they got the first advice on that. 

@. Were you consulted in regard to it? 

A. No, except as the Corporation Counsel, and I usually talk over all 
law matters, especially if it is anything new or interesting. 

Q@. Did you give the Commissioners any advice in regard to it? 

A. Idon’t know. I might have. 

Q. Well, that is what I want to get at. Did your office advice the 
Commissioners that it was lawful’to send the convicts, who had been 
sentenced to Deer Island to serve their terms of imprisonment, to Long 
Island ? 

A. My recollection is that they did have that opinion given them. 

Q@. Who gave it? 

A. I don’t remember. 

q. «Are you willing to assume the responsibility of such an 
opinion ? 

A. Yes, sir — if I gave it, I mean. 

@. Well, what is your impression in regard to it? 

A. Qh, that I cannot tell you— what my opinion is of it? 

Q. You dgn’t catch my question. What is your impression now as 
to the legality of such a transaction? 

A. Well, that — 

Q. Oh, it is a simple question. 

A. Itis not a simple question, but I will answer it to the best of my 
ability. There was some talk at one time of sending some of the 
prisoners over to Long Island to work. I think Colonel Nettleton 
talked it over with me. JI remember saying that I didn’t know what the 
law was upon the subject, but that if the prisoners went over there and 
were under the charge of one of the officers of the institution while they 
were there, I guessed it would be pretty safe to let them go. 

Q. Isay, what is your present impression ? 

A. As to the law? 

Q. As to the legality of such a transaction ? 

A. We often advise a department as to the course they should 
pursue — 

G7 Whatl?. = 

A. Isay, we often advise a department as to the course which they 
should pursue without having thoroughly and carefully studied the law. 

@. Would you advise sending Deer Island prisoners to the House of 
Correction for work ? 

A. I don’t know, I haven’t examined into that subject. 

@. Then, you are not prepared to say whether the sending of a 
prisoner from Deer Island to the House of Correction is legal or not ? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. In regard to the punishment of prisoners at Deer Island, as, for 
instance, stringing them up, have the Commissioners of Public Institu- 
tions consulted your office ? 

I don’t know. 

Have they about that? 

I don’t know. I never heard of it. 

You have never given any advice in that respect? 

No, sir. 

In regard to the legality of that ? 

. No; but you understand it is the duty of the Corporation Counsel 
to do that. They would naturally go to him, and if he was not there, 
they would naturally come to me. 

Q. But you would naturally hear of it ? 

A. Oh,no. Our city is a pretty big institution, and there are a great 
many questions to answer in regard to it. They might come in and ask 
what is the best to be done, and he might tell them off-hand, and no 
record would be made of it; and he wouldn’t see me perhaps for two 
or three hours, and wouldn't speak of it. 

Q. So far as your knowledge serves you, have the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions consulted your office in regard to the legality of not 
keeping a locked letter-box in the House of Correction in our county ? 

A. I never heard of it. 

@. You know what the law provides in that respect ? 

A. Well, I don’t want to assume that I know what the law is; no. 

@. Well, I will assume it for you, and readily. They never con- 
sulted you? - 

A. | mean to say, as far as I am concerned personally, I never heard 
of it. 

@. Have youany recollection that they consulted your office in regard 
to the legality of the depufy warden at the House of Correction carrying 
a monkey-wrench and assaulting prisoners with it ? 

A. I never heard of it. 

Mr. RiLey. — Well, I suppose you wouldn’t. 

@. (By Ald. LomAsnry.) Will you furnish us with a copy of that 
bill that you sent up to the Legislature ? 

A. I think it is here to-night.- I was handed the bill. I asked Mr. 
Reed if he had the bill, and I think he gave me the bill that the com- 
mittee reported. I think it was substantially the same draft. 

@. Did [ understand you to say that the committee thought they 
didn’t have authority to import labor now ? 

A. The committee said that in view of the uncertainty of the law and 
the fact that whether it was law or not it had never been acted upon, 
they thought this law should be passed. 

@. Did I understand you to say that the committee thought they 
didn’t have the authority to enforce labor now ? 

@. ‘The committee said that, in view of the uncertainty of the law, 
and the fact that whether it was law or not it had never been acted 
upon, they thought this law should be passed. You see, supposing an 
officer had undertaken to enforce a law of that kind and put the paupers 
to work down there, and some of them had been ugly about it and 
refused to work, they could immediately have turned around and 
brought an action against the officer for illegal arrest, claiming that 
they were put to work and subjected to this injury contrary to the law. 
Now, under those circumstances, you would not want to make an officer 
take that responsibility -- I mean, this is what the committee said. 
They didn’t believe the officers ought to be ,expected to put people to 
work under those circumstances unless they gave them a sure protec- 
tion. 
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- Do you remember the time that the removal of Commissioner 
Newell took place ? 
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A. \lremember that I was in the office at that time. 

Q. Did you have any conferences with the Mayor on that subject? 

A. I don’t remember — about what point? 

@. Well, was any of the evidence that was taken at Deer Island or 
any of the institutions submitted at any meeting at which you were 
present ? 

A. No, I don’t know anything about that. I think Mr. Babson and 
the Mayor were in consultation a good part of the time. 

Q. Were you present — 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Well, wait until you hear the question. Were you present at 
any time when that matter was under discussion ? 

A. Idon’t know. I might have been —if you recall any particular 
incident. 

Q. Can you recall any time when they were going over that testi- 
mony ? 

A. ‘The Mayor and Mr. Babson ? 

Q. Or the Commissioners ? 

a aeeiN O;- Sit. 

@. Dr. Jenks and the Mayor and yourself were in conference upon 
that subject ? 

A. Icannot recall it. 

(. Have you been in consultation with the Mayor? 

A. I just took lunch with the Mayor, and he never alluded to this, 
or anything of the kind. . 

(. I mean in regard to the evidence ? 

A. No, sir; and I never have read the evidence at all. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Was your office consulted in regard to the 
legality of accepting the rocking-chairs ? 

A. I[don’tremember. I remember there was more or less talk about 
it in every department, and the Public Institutions Department being in 
the same building, I think very likely we might have heard of it in one 
way or another. 

Q. I say, was your office consulted in regard, to the legality of 
accepting them ? 

A. I dgn’t remember of it. 

Q. Was your office consulted as to the legality of giving the old 
hospital building for the use of the children’s hospital this summer ? 

A. They may have been to Mr. Babson. I don’t remember. As 
far as I am concerned, I never heard of it. 

Y. (By Mr. Reep.) When you went to the Legislature, Mr. Bailey, 
this last year, did the Commissioners of Public Institutions go there 
with you, or did they go before the committee to your knowledge? 

A. ° I don’t remember whether they did or not. 

@. Was not Mr. Pilsbury there at the time you were ? 

A. Yes, I think he was. Now, I recall it — he was there with me. 

Q. Do you recognize that as the Act ? (Handing paper to witness.) 

A. Oh, don’t ask me to do that. I see so many of them from time, 
to time, that I won’t say that is it. It reads like what Mrs. Lincoln and 
I made up, if she will allow me to say so. 

Q. Then you would not positively indentify that? 

A. Oh, I think that is the Act, substantially. 

Mr. Procror. — Probably if Brother Brandeis were shown that he 
might know what it was. : 

The WitNEss. — Mrs. Lincoln would know, I think. 

Mr. Reep. — Perhaps the chairman of the committee would know. 
He signed the petition. 

The Witness. — Well, what you wanted to get from me was whether or 
not the bill that I presented to the committee was in the words of this bill. 
There is one expression there that I think was not mine; and that is all. 
Perhaps that was Mrs. Lincoln’s. 


Be 
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Q. (By Mr. REEp.) It might have been changed by the committee ? 

A. Oh,I have no doubt that they put it in a somewhat different 
form ; but it is substantially the same thing. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, according to that bill the Commis- 
sioners would not have any power to punish the individual, would they ? 
They would have to apply to a magistrate, if I read it correctly. 

A. I think you didn’t read it correctly if you got that inference from 
it. I think under that bill the idea was that the Commissioners — will 
you just let me take that bill a minute? I know the idea that we had 
was that the Commissioners should establish regulations in regard to 
work being done by those who were able. (Examining bill.) 

@. How about that ? 

A. Well, I should want tosee the Public Statutes before I could say. 
I think that section referred to is the one that gives them authority to 
make regulations, is it not, Brother Brandeis? (After consulting 
Public Statutes.) No, under. this bill, if the person applied under 
Section 2 of Chapter 84 of the Public Statutes, and accepted the aid 
of a city or town under the Overseers of the Poor under that pro- 
vision of the statutes, then the Overseers of the Poor could re- 
quire him to perform ‘‘such labor as the official physician shall 
certify to be suited to his age, strength, and capacity;” and if he 
neglect or refuse to do it, if he remain an inmate of such an institu- 
tion he could be sublected to ‘*such restrictions of liberty and diet as 
said overseer shall deem proper;” that is, as the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Public Institutions, in our case, shall deem proper; and if he , 
still refuse to do such work as the official physician says is suited to his 
age, strength, and capacily, then he can, according to this Act, ‘‘on - 
complaint for such refusal or neglect to any court or magistrate having 
jurisdiction, be punished as provided in section 42 of chapter 207 of the 
Public Statutes.” They simply would have to go to the court for 
punishment. 

@. Well, would they have the power to punish him, or would they 
have to go to the magistrate ? 

A. ‘They would have the power to restrict his liberty and diet; but 
he could also be punished as a vagrant by going to the magistrate. 

Q@. Well, the title of that bill is what, Mr. Bailey? 

A. ‘This says: ‘*An Act relating to vagrants.” 

@. Do you consider a person who is at the almshouse at Long island 
a vagrant ? 

mu INO, Sit: 

Q. Well, then, don’t you think the title of that bill is wrong ? 

A. Well, the idea of this is simply this, that if a person goes there 
and is a ‘* bum,” as he is commonly called,— that is, does not do proper 
work when he is perfectly able to do so,—then that section treats him 
as a vagrant. 

Q. Is that the title of the bill as you drew it ? 

A. No, sir, itis not. That is the expression that I said I did not 
recognize as mine. 

Q. What was the title of the bill you drew up ? 

A. I think it was ** An Act relating to the support of paupers” or 
‘** An Act relating to the establishment of regulations in reference to 
paupers.” It may be the same, but I don’t think so. 

Q. Won't yoh kindly read the section of the Public Statutes that 
authorizes the Overseers of the city or town to make the inmates of the 
almshouse work ? 

A. It is Section 2 of Chapter 84 that is referred to in this Act. Do 
you wish me to read it ? 

Q. If you please; yes, sir—the one you alluded to. 

A. (Reading :) 
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Section 2. The Overseers of the Poor shall have the care and oversight 
of all such poor and indigent persons so long as they remain at the charge of 
their respective cities or towns, and shall see that they are suitably relieved, 
supported and employed, either in the work-house or almshouse, or in such 
other manner as the city or town directs, or otherwise at the discretion of said 
overseers. They may remove to the almshouse such children as are suffering 
destitution from extreme neglect of dissolute or intemperate parents or guar- 
dians, except as hereinafter provided. ; 


@. Now, as you understand the law, the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions have all the power the overseers have in regard to out-door 
poor P 

A. I understand so, so far as relates to the institutions under their 
charge. 

Q. Now, it speaks there in regard to the employment of persons in 
the institutions. Don’t you think that section is sufficient ? 

A. Well, I said before that it was not a question of how the law was, 
inasmuch as the law had never been exercised; but that it was a ques- 
tion of whether it was right to ask an officer to take the responsibility 
of doing it. 

. Well, I want to get your opinion upon that section of the law, 

A. I don’t desire to give my opinion. 

Q. Why not? 

A, Simply for the reason that it is not my business, in the position 
that I occupy, to give it; and as the Corporation Counsel has given his 
opinion, whether mine is the same or not, I should feel that you ought 
not to ask me. 

Q. Well, I don’t desire to ask you anything improper. 

A. Whether it is one way or the other does not make any difference. 
I think there ought to be legislation passed so as to enable them clearly 
to do this, anyway. 

Q. Now, taking that bill and reading its title, cannot you readily 
understand why a Legislature composed of sensible men should refuse 
to class as vagrants persons who were at Long Island as poor persons, 
as paupers? Cannot you understand why they should reject a bill bear- 
ing that title ? 

A. No. Jf you will allow me to consult this other section one 
moment, I think that will explain the reason of it. 

Loe 6S. Sir, 

A. (After consulting Public Statutes.) This Act provides that such 
a person who refuses to do proper work—that is, such work as the phys- 
ician shall certify to be proper — ‘‘ may, on complaint for such refusal 
or neglect to any court or magistrate having jurisdiction, be punished 
as provided in Section 42, of Chapter 207 of the Public Statutes.” Now, 
that section is as follows: 


All idle persons who, not having visible means of support, live without 
lawful employment,” ete., shaJl be deemed vagrants, and shall be punished 
by imprisonment not exceeding six months in the House of Correction, or 
House of Industry or Work-house. 


Now, then, under that bill, if a person went there as a pauper and 
did not do such work as the physician said he was perfectly able to do, 
then the Overseers, if it is a flagrant case, might go before the magistrate 
and make a complaint that that person came under that section and was 
a vagrant; that is, that he was an idle person, a person who, while 
able to work, did not work, and that therefore he should be deemed a 
vagrant. Now, you asked me whether that is the proper title. I think 
on further reflection it is the proper title. If you will look at it you will 
see that it simply provides that if a person goes there who is perfectly 
able to work and yet will not work, the Commissioners or Overseers 
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can go before a magistrate, and if they substantiate their charge against 
the person, that person is deemed to be a vagrant. 

Q. Wouldn’t the effect be precisely the same if the Commissioners 
discharged that person and he should then come up and roam about the 
city ? 

a No; because he would come back right away. 

Q. Supposing they asked him to go to work and he refused and they 
discharged him, and he should then apply again for admission at Long 
Island, and should go to the Commissioners’ office and say that he had 
no visible means of support, couldn’t they under that statute complain 
of him to the magistrate of the city as a vagrant ? | 

A. No; because he said he had no visible means of support. He 
would say that he was not living without any visible means of support 
— that he was liable to die, and that he came upon the town for help to 
keep him alive. That is the trouble. Here we have an honest set of 
paupers in this city, men who from some misfortune, some sickness, 
some trouble, have come upon the public charge; and I say it is not 
right that those persons should be taken down to the island and be kept 
there with a class of vagrants—men who go around the city doing 
nothing, and who, if you ask them to do any work, demand their dis- 
charge, come up here to the city, and then go right back again. I say 
that those people should be complained of as vagrants. 

Q. Then, you believe in the classification of the people in this 
institution ? 

A. I believe in a classification that will keep the honest poor from 
contamination with the criminal poor. 

@. Yes, sir. “ 

A. I do, most certainly. 

@. And from your experience and knowledge of the publie institu- 
tions, is any such policy as that in existence ? 

A. Idon’t know. 1 don’t think there is. J don’t see how under the 
law it can be done. I say that frankly. 

Q. But you think it should be in existence ? 

A. I don’t see how any man can question it. 

. You believe in a thorough classification of that kind ? 

A. Ido, thoroughly. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) How do you account for the failure of that 
bill to pass? 

A. Oh, I acconnt for it in various ways. I don’t know much about 
it. Itis very easy to excite sympathy and to say: ‘ Here is an effort to 
take a poor person and carry him down to the island and compel him to 
work, and subject him to rigorous treatment.” 

@. Well, as a matter of fact, that didn’t happen, did it ? 

A. Well, I don’t know. I had done my duty in the matter, I thought. 
I had gone as far as I thought I was called upon to. I went before the 
committee and said that I thought they ought to have the power, and 
that I thought it was a good thing for the city that they should have that 
power, and gave them my reasons ; and, having secured the committee’s 
report upon it, with that, as with all other bills up in the Legislature, 
my actual connection with it ceased. 

#5 But it is not a bill that you should despair of having passed at 
all 

A. Idon’t see how anybody can object to it. All the Overseers of 
the Poor can do is simply to say to a person, ‘‘ You shall do certain 
work ;” and they cannot do that unless the official physician certifies 
that the work they require of him is proper and suited to his age, 
strength, and capacity. Well, now, I don’t see how anybody can 
say that a person, no matter whether he is a pauper or anybody else, 
whether he is under the city’s charge, or in the house of a friend, if he 
is there to be taken care of, should object to doing anything that a 
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reputable physician says is ‘‘ suited to his age, strength, and capacity,” 
if he ishonest. Anything else, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHATRMAN. — That is all Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Reep. — Mr. Chairman, I have sent for General Donohoe, and I 
suppose he will be here in a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will take a recess, then, until 
General Donohoe arrives. 

(The committee took a recess at 8.39 P.M. until 8. 47 P.M.) 


MICHAEL T. DONOHOR. — Resumed. 


Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) General Donohoe, you have brought with 
you the books which will enable you to answer the questions which I 
put to you, have you not ? 

A, Ididnot. Iwill explain why to you, if you wish. After I gota 
bite to eat, I have been ever since picking out the bills and the amounts 
expended for the pump and those matters which you spoke to me about, 
and the reservoir; but I have not got through with it, as they have to 
be picked out very carefully. I have to be very careful in respect to 
some of the charges, as, for instance, a bill for cement which I have in 
mind now. A portion of that cement was used for the foundations, 
and a part of it was used for the reservoir. I was at work upon it 
when they sent the messenger and said the committee wanted me here ; 
and so I got my record book and came back. I can answer in a general 
way as to what the lump sum of the cost will be, as far as I went, if 
that will answer. 

Q. Can you give it with substantial accuracy ? 

Av. 6820 think so: 

@. Now, will you tell us in regard to the fire appliancesat Rainsford 
Island — what the cost of those was that have been put in since the 
Board of Visitors called attention to there need? 

A. I haven’t got to Rainsford Island. 

Q. You hadn’t got there? 

A. No, sir. I was on Long Island, altogether. I didn’t touch 
Rainsford Island. 

@. Then probably I had better postpone examining you until you 
have got those amounts. 

A: Well, in that case I shall have the book-keeper do it, as he can do 
it a little more readily than I can. Iam not the book-keeper, and it is 
a little more trouble for me than it will be for him. 

@. But you will be able to bring the books with you? 

A. I don’t think there will be~ any objection. They are making a 
draft now, but I think I can. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — We are willing to ask the questions of the book- 
keeper, if he would prefer it. The book-keeper can be here to assist 
him. 

Mr. Reep. — What kind of a book is it, general ? 

The WitNEss. — Well, we have a journal and ledger. We find out 
from the ledger account whom we.got materials from, and then a ref- 
erence to the. journal gives the par ticulars. 

Mr. REED. — Then you have two books that you have been at work 
on ? 

The WitNEss. — Yes, sir— three. Some of these things were paid 
for out of our regular appropriation. Those expenditures would show 
on what we term our Bill Book. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, I should like to have those three books here, 
then, general. 

The Wirness.— Ver y well, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. RILEY.) How are your records made— you may sit 
down, if you wish. 
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Thank you. 

How are your records made up ? 

I don’t quite understand you. 

Well, you produce a book of records here and you read from it. 
Ey sG 1 aT ote 

Now, I would like to know how that is made up ? 

That is made up at the time of the meeting. At the time that 
any vote is passed or whenever I am notified that any paper is to be 
placed on file, I put it down upon a small book; and then that is read to 
the Board and copied into this and signed by me as the record. 

That is, whenever the Board is in session, you are present? 

Well, not always. 

Well, how can you get the record ? 

The Board is always in session — continuance session. 

At midnight ? 

If they go there. 

Wonderful word — that word ‘: if.” 

. Well, so far as adjournment is concerned, the Board has never 
adjourned since it was formed. Since the Commissioners organize every 
year there is no sine die adjournment. 


hOhOROR 


KOROROS RO 


Q.. They do have meetings at which they transact business, do they 
not ? 

Ay Yes, ‘sir. 

(@. Are you present at those meetings ? 

A. Iam. 

Q. Always? 

A. Or if Iam absent, somebody else is. . 

@. You don’t mean to say the meetings are going on all the time? 


A. The business is going on all the time, which forms a part of the 
record. 

Q. The business of this world will never stop —not even when you 
and I are gone. We won’t even be misscd, I am afraid. Now, the 
meetings are not going on continuously, are they ? 

A. No, ‘sir; 

Q. Very well. Now, when the Board has a meeting for the trans- 
action of business, are you present ? 

A. When I am in town, and not on my vacation or sick, or some- 
thing of that kind; yes. 

Q. And when you are not there, is there anybody to substitute for 
you? 

A. They select a secretary pro tem. when I am away. 

@. And when you are not there, you write down the record of the 
meeting ? 

oe. Y 08, Sir. 

@. Now, that is written in a small book, isn’t it ? 

A. Yes, sir—sometimes on a sheet of paper. 

Q). Maree whether a book or a sheet of paper, it is preserved, of 
course } . 


A. No, sir; not always. 4 
Q. Itis not? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. So that the original entries, of course, you haven't. The original 
entries you don’t keep ? 

A. No, sir, not asa rule. 

Q. Now, when the meeting is over, what do you do with the memo- 
randum ? 

A. I take it out to my desk and put it into the small. book, if I have 
put it on a piece of paper, as I said. 

Q. Well, when you get it on to the small book, what next? 

A. ‘Then the next time that they call for a reading of the records — 
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what might be termed ‘executive sessions ”— I go in and read those 
records. . 

What do you read from — the small book ? 

Yes, sir. 

Of course you read from the small book ? 

Yes, sir. 

Because those are the records ? 

Those are minutes of the last meeting. 

), Youread from the small book because that is the record of the 
last meeting ? 

A. Iread from the small book, being the minutes of the last meet- 
ing or meetings. 

A. You use the word ‘ minutes,” and I use the word ‘records ;” 
and possibly we mean the same thing. 

A. Probably we do. 

@. Do we? 

A. Probably we do. 

@. Then you read from the small book because that is the book that 
contains the record ? 

io LES Sir: 

Q. That being so, why shouldn’t that book be preserved ? 

A. With the reading of the records, it sometimes happens at some 
meetings that the records are changed in that book. Some member 
might object. They might say that the record was not exactly right, or 
that I didn’t take up the sense of the vote or of the expression which 
was used; and it is corrected there in that book. 

Q. ‘That is, the records are changed by a vote of the Board? 

A. Certainly. When the question comes on their approval, they are 
either approved or disapproved or changed to their approval. 

Q. Let us see if we both understand the law relating to such records 
alike. (Reading :) 


BOOKS 


a) 


The records of the proceedings of every Board shall be made upon the 
day of the meeting by the secretary thereof, and be read and approved at the 
next meeting, and shall give the names of the members present at the meet- 
ings} and their votes and proceedings thereat. 


You understand this law, of course ? 
A WV eb. SIr. 
@. Now, you complied with it? 
A. I comply with the orders of the Commissioners of Public Institu- 
tions. 

@. Well, what Iam asking now is, if, as secretary of the Commis- 
sioners, you comply with this provision of law ? 

A. I read the records whenever the Commission requires me so to 
do. 

Q. Still, | must press my question. Do you comply with this pro- 
vision of law ? 

Mr. Proctor. — He has nothing to do with the compliance with it. 

The Witness. — I was just about to say what the gentleman did — 
that my duty is to do that which the Commissioners of Public Institu- 
tions instruct me to do. If they want the records read twice or three 
times a day, I will read them and take care of them; if only once a 
month, that is their matter and not mine. 

A. Now, again I press my question: Do you comply with this pro- 
vision of law ? 

A. I can answer you no further or any different than I have. 

@. Cannot you say yes or no? ; 

A. I shall not say yes or no. 

QY. In response to my question you refuse to answer by yes or no? 
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A. I have answered you — that I read the records whenever the 
Commissioners of Public Institutions ask me. 

Q. That is not just the question which I asked you. If there is any 
doubt about your position and mine, I will put it again. Have you 
complied with this provision of law? 


A. Thave complied with every request and provision that the Com- 


missioners of Public Institutions ever asked me to do. 

Q. Ididn’t ask you that. Have you complied with this simple pro- 
vision of law? 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is a proper question, Mr. Donohoe, for you to 
answer. . 

Ald. Lez.— Why don’t you ask him if the Board met every day in 
executive session. I think that is the first question you should ask him. 

Mr. Ritey. — We differ. Wil) you be kind enough to answer? 

The Wirness.—I have no desire to qualify anything about the 
records, but I have always — . 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Will you be kind enough to say whether you 
have always complied with this simple provision of law ? 

A. That is for the Commission to say. That question will be 
answered by them. ? 

Q. Have you complied with this simple provision of law ? 

A. Ihave answered that question all Iam going to, without any dis- 
respect to you or the committee. 

Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the Commission 
must appoint their clerk or secretary, and it is not for him to answer 
any such question as that. The Commissioners must answer that ques- 
tion. He obeys their orders, and he certainly has no other duty. ‘The 
ordinance applies to the Board — ‘‘ Every officer and board in charge 
of a department’ is what it says. 

Mr. Ritey. — You have learned something, have you ? 

Mr. Procror. — I haven’t from you. 

Mr. Rivey. — I am afraid it would be hard to teach you anything. 

Mr. Proctor. — Oh, I shouldn’t try to learn anything from you. 

The CHAIRMAN. — This section 13 says that ‘* The records of the pro- 
ceedings of every board shall be made upon the day of the meeting 
by the secretary thereof, and be read and approved at the next meet- 
ing.” General Donohoe has stated that he was secretary of this Board 
of Commissioners of Public Institutions. The ordinance states several 
things which the secretary of every Board shall do as a part of his 
duties. The question which Mr. Riley has asked is, ‘‘ Has that provi- 
sion of law been complied with;” and it seems to the Chair that it is a 
perfectly proper question to ask. 

Mr. Proctor. — Mr. Chairman, may I be heard one moment? Gen- 
eral Donohoe has stated the facts. Now, that is all General Donohoe 
can state. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) General, when you were inducted into office, 
you were sworn, were you not? 

A. Iwas. 

Q. Did you understand that your oath was to obey the Commis- 
sioners, or to obey the law? 

A. To perform my duties — 

Q. According to the law? 

A. According — there was no ‘‘ according to law” about it. 

Ald. LEE. — To the best of your ability. 

The Witness. — To the best of my ability. 

Q. Don’t you think you were sworn to perform your duties according 
to the law? 

A. I made no thought about it at all. I took the oath to perform the 
duties prescribed for me to the best of my ability. 

QY. According to law? 
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A. Tht wasn’t said. 

(. Well, suppose the Commissioners had in an evil hour instructed 
you to break the law, should you have done so ? 

A. When that thing comes up, I will act. 

Q. Now, again, will you kindly answer the question according to 
the ruling of the Chair. Did you not,—to be exact, perhaps the 
stenographer had better turn back to my question and read it, because 
I don’t want to vary it by even a punctuation mark from what it was. 

(The stenographer read the following: ‘‘ Will you be kind enough to 
say whether you have always complied with this simple provision of 
law P”) 

A. Ihave complied with all the requirements of the Commissioners 
of Public Institutions, who were over me, and have read the records 
whenever they were asked to be read. I never refused to read them, 
nor did I ever go in and attempt to hit anybody on the head to compel 
them to allow me to read them. 

Q. You have said that so often that I shall remember it to my dying 
day. 
A. No oftener than your question. 

Q. Now, will you answer the question ? 

Ald. LEE.— Now, Mr. Chairman, I object. He has answered this 
question as fully as anybody possibly can answer it under this interpre- 
tation of the law. Now, I possibly know practically nothing about law 
in general, Mr. Chairman, but I do know something about the ordi- 
nances of this city. Here is an officer of this city, a subordinate, who 
comes here and says that whenever the Commissioners have a meeting 
the records are brought in; and does anybody say, or will anybody 
attempt to say, that the Commission has not the right to suspend the 
reading of the records ? 

Mr. Ritey. — And annul the law ? 

Ald. Ler. — And annul the law for the time being. They have that 
right, and everybody knows that that wants to. You wouldn’t admit it if 
you were here a hundred years ; and still you know it is right. Mr. Chair- 
man, the law is simple, and I think he has answered this question 
fairly, and squarely, and manfully. He simply comes here and says 
that when they have a meeting he goes in to that meeting as secretary 
of that Board and has the records there; and if they don’t suspend their 
reading, he reads them. He makes a record of what is done at that 
meeting, and he enters it upon his record book. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
it seems to me that to waste time in this matter is pure folly. 

Mr. RitEy.— Before you sit down, I wish you would let me ask a 
simple question. 

Ald. Lez. —I will answer any question that you ask me; and very 
quickly, too. 

Mr. Ritey. —I would like to ask you this: If any Board or officer has 
the power to rescind or annul or repeal a city ordinance, will you tell 
me where that power comes from ? 

Ald. Ler.— Any officer or any Board has the right to suspend the 
reading of the records of their last meeting. Even the Board of Alder- 
men, under their rules and regulations, and under the charter, have that 
same right. At every meeting which we have some member gets up 
and makes that motion, and we dispense with the reading of the records. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, let me say just one word more. General Donohoe 
is a subordinate of the Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions ; 
and that is a question which in my opinion should be asked of the Com- 
missioners, and not of General Donohoe. General Donohoe obeys the 
law. He goes before that Commission with his records; and if they 
violate the law, they are the ones to be brought here and asked if they 
violate it, and not him. Why, Mr. Chairman, it is as plain as the nose 
on your face what he is after. Talk about our protecting some indi- 
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vidual! I take the position that it is pretty near time now that we 
stopped this and got down to business in relation to the management 
and the system of carrying on the pauper and penal institutions, and 
not try any longer to protect ex-commissioners or ex-oflicers who may 
have been discharged. Let us get down to business. We have gone 
on here and been — well, I won't say we have been bulldozed, because 
I don’t think anybody could bulldoze the committee ; but it has been at- 
tempted on individual members. Now, let me say right here that if he 
wants to get that information he must get it from the Cominissioners. 

Mr. Ritey. — Will they go on the stand ? 

Ald. LEE. —I don’t know. 

Mr. Ritey. —I think you do. 

Ald. Ler.—I don’t know. I don’t know. but what it would be well 
to get you on the stand. 

Mr. Ritry. — Well, I will go, and will let you cross-examine me. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, I think we would have an elégant record when we 
got through with you. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair still adheres to his ruling. 

Ald. Ler.— Then I appeal from the decision of the Chair, if that is 
the interpretation that the Chair puts upon it. 

The CHarrMan. — The decision of the Chair has been appealed from. 

Ald. Lomasngy. — Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to disagree 
with Alderman Lee upon this question; but it seems to me that if he 
will let General Donohoe answer the question — 

Ald. LEE. — He has answered it. 

Ald. Lomasnry.—If he answers the question whether or not the 
provisions of law have or have not been complied with — 

Ald. Ler. — How does he know? 

Ald. Lomasney. — [f, after reading that section, he says that the pro- 
visions of that law have been complied with, certainly no fault can be 
found with him. If, on the other hand, he answers it by saying that 
they have not been complied with, and then says that he was willing 
to do it, but by the instruction of the Commission he did not do it, 
certainly no fault can be found with him in that case. I recognize 
the propriety of General Donohoe recognizing the authority of the Com- 
missioners and not reading the records if they did not desire them read ; 
but certainly I don’t think we should protect even the Commissioners at 
the expense of a subordinate, and in justice to General Donohoe this 
matter should not be left in that position — that.he is trying to protect 
any one, and certainly not to protect the Commissioners. He should 
not be held responsible for the action of the Commissioners. They are 
strong, courageous, able men, and they should not be afraid to take any 
amount of criticism; and certainly he should not be called upon to take 
the responsibility or to deny them the right to instruct him. If he 
answers yes or no, then will come the proper question why he didn’t do 
it; and then we will get the responsibility placed where it belongs. I 
dont think that he should be expected to take the whole responsibility 
for not having read the records. 

Ald. LEE. — Now, I suppose, that when an appeal is made from the 
decision of the presiding officer the question is open to discussion 
and debate; and in that connection I would like, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may be permitted, to ask one or two questions of General Donohoe; 
and I think I may then probably vote a little more intelligently. I have 
that right, I think, anyhow; and I think the Chairman will give me 
that privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Certainly. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Now, I want to ask General Donohoe if the 
Commissioners notify him when they are going to have a meeting in 
executive session, or if they have got certain days set when they have 
executive sessions ? 
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A. They tell me that they want me there. . 

@. And you go there with your record book ? 

Me Ido: 

@. And have the records there so that they can be read ? 

Ave 768, Sir. 

@. Andif they move that the further reading be BPEepeed with, you 
dispense with it? 

ae Y es; ‘sir: 

Os, At all meeting's P 

A. Yes, sir. 

(@. And you always make the record in your book ? 

ie tS, BIT. 

@. It is there ready for them at every meeting ? 


Hee. 6s, Sir. 

Ald. Ler. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I don’t see where there is any 
question about that at all. When the gentleman stands up and answers 
it as fairly as that. 

Q. (By Ald. PER EAD Is that book in your handwriting, Mr. 
Donohoe? 


a) 2) 65,-Bir- 
Q. The ‘whole book ? 
A. All of it. 


The motion was put on the appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
and the appeal was sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Riley will please go on. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) One other thing, general, before passing to 
another part of the examination. You say you are and have been 
familiar with this provision of law ? 

A. Ihave read it. 

Q@. And you have known it for years — known it ever since you have 
been secretary ? 

A. Notall together, I think. I don’t know that that was in the Re- 
vised Ordinances until 1893. 

Q. Well, you have known it since then ? 

AY Os, SIT: 

Q: Now, has the Commission at any time told you to disregard this 
provision ? 

A. The Commissioners have never told me to disregard anything, 
that I know of. 

@. So that you have kept your records to suit yourself ? 

A. ‘To suit the Commissioners, sir. 

@. Then your records, whenever kept and however kept, are ac- 
cording to the orders of the Commissioners ? 

A. Entirely so. 

Q. And whether written every week or every six weeks, or every 
six months — 

A. I don’t think I understand that exactly. Did you mean to say — 

@. Of course you don’t, because I haven’t completed the question. 

A. Excuse me; I thought you had. 

Q. They have been written and kept by you as the Commission 
directed. 

A. In the first part Si your question you said, I think, that they were 
written every six weeks or six days, or something of that kind. “There 
has no such thing ever happened. 

@. Well, when you read from the small book the proceedings of the 
previous meeting, that was the full and complete record of the previous 
meeting, wasn’t it ? 

A. It was. 

@. And that was transferred to the larger book ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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@. Exactly as it appeared on ‘the small book ? 

A. Exactly — as it was approved. In some cases my record might 
not agree with what the Commissioners thought they had done pre- 
viously, and they would correct it. The corrected records, the approved 
records, are in this book (pointing). 

Q. Now, the executive session was every day, was it, except 
Sunday ? 

A. No, sir. They didn’t have what they call an executive session 
every day. 

(. Well, a business session ? 

A. They were in business session every day when a majorityof them. 
were there. 

Q. Well, perhaps I can make myself a little clearer if I ask you to 
turn to the record of July, 3, 1891. 

(Turning to record.) Yes, sir. 

What do you find P 

Do you wish me to read the entire record of iat day? 

What? 

Do you wish me to read the entire record of that day ?P 

Perhaps not. 

‘‘Friday, July 3, 1891,” it commences. 

Now, do the records of that day show the adoption of rules for 
he transaction of business ? 

A. They do. 

Q. That part of the record I nae you would read. 

A. (Reading :) 


SRORORON 


The following report from the Committee to formulate rules was received 
and adopted: 

‘«The Committee to prepare rules and regulations for the government of 
the Board respectfully present the following report: 

‘*], The chairman shall be the representative for the Commission in all 
business conducted by it, routine or special, in connection with the various 
institutions, except. as may be otherwise at any time voted by the members 
of the Commission. 

‘2, All business concerning the work of the Commission shall be pre- 
sented to the Commission at a daily executive session, to be held at eleven 
o’clock A.M. 

*¢3. The Commissioners having equal power in all that concerns the gen- 
eral management of the department, shall independently study each of its 
details and there shall be no subdivision of the work for special committees, 
except as may be for particular purposes at any time ordered by the Board. 

**(Signed) 
‘*Oris K. NEWELL, 
‘‘'THomas H. DEvLIN, 
Committee.” 


That was adopted, was it ? 
It was. I read that. 
And those were the rules of the Board? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, in view of what you have just read, I will again repeat the 
question — was there an executive session every day? 
A. Not every day. 
Q@. ‘Then that rule wasn’t complied with, was it? 
A. Frequently not. 
@. How frequently ? 
A. The book will show. I cannot say. 
Q. (By Ald. Lee.) You were there every day with your records in 
the office ? 
A. Iwas there ready, unless I was on vacation or sick. 


epee 
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Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) You are too shrewd for me. Was Rule 1 
followed ? 

Ald. Lez. — Well, what is Rule 1? Let us have it. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, he read it all a moment ago. 

Ald. LEE. — Well, let us have it again. I would like to hear it 
again. ' 

The WITNEss. — (Reading :) 


The chairman shall be the representative for the Commission in all busi- 
ness conducted by it, routine or special, in connection with the various insti- 
tutions, except as may be otherwise, at any time voted by the members of 
the Commission. 


Q. (By Mr. RitEy.) Was that lived up to? 

A. ‘That is not for me to say. 

@. So far as your knowledge goes ? 

A. I don’t know whether the chairman was the executive in every 
case or not. I certainly cannot answer that question. I presume he 
was. 


@. You don’t care much about answering it? It is none of your 
business ? 
Well, that is just about it. 
Well, clearly Rule 2 was not followed? That, you admit? 
Who admitted? 
What ? 
Who admitted what? (Laughter.) 
You admit that that rule was not followed ? 
Oh, no; I didn’t say so. 
You admit that Rule 2 was not followed? 
No, I didn’t admit anything. I hope you won’t put anything into 
my mouth. Iam bad enough, anyway. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I will agree with you that it is bad enough, any- 
way, but I won’t add a word. 

Ald. Lrg. — He said that he was bad enough — not that 7d was. 

The Witness. —1 don’t want anything put into my mouth that you 
say. 

Mr. Ritey. — Far from being bad —I know you are good. 

Ald. Ler. — What is Rule 2? 

The Witness. — (Reading): ‘*The Commissioners having equal 
power in all that concerns ” — 

Mr. RiLtry. — No, that is Rule 1, isn’t it? 

The Witness. — Oh, I beg your pardon, I was reading the third rule. 
The second is: 


BOROROROE 


All business concerning the work of the Commission shall be presented to 
the Commission at a daily executive session, to be held at eleven o’clock A.M. 


That is the rule that you said was not followed ? 
Not always. 
But the Commission adopted the rules, didn’t they ? 
Yes, sir. 
How often did they hold executive sessions? 
Well, this book will show (pointing). 
Well, about how often ? 
Well, that I cannot tell. 
Well, as much as three times a week ? 
There are times here, it appears, that they were held daily — day 
after day — for quite awhile. 
Q. Yes; and then how longa gap? 
A. That I don't know. 
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Q. About how long ? 
A. Well, they were various times, sometime a week, sometimes two 


(. Sometimes a week without a session ? 
A. Without having the records read. 
@. And without an executive session ? 
A. Without an executive session. 

Q. And that was not a rare occurrence by any means ? 

A. Well, the book will show that. 

Q. Well, Lam not familiar with the book, and you are. 

a. No; it is a book two or three years old, and [ have not seen it for 
a good while. 

Q. Now, what you say, then, is, that whenever there was an execu- 
tive session the Board requested your attendance, and you did attend ? 

A. Icannot say that quite, because I think — I won’t be sure, but 
my impression is that they did business without my presence; but they 
called me in to say what had been done. ‘That is, they would have a 
discussion and would reach some conclusion when I was not present, 
but they would call me in to say that such a vote had been passed, or to 
make a record of such a vote. 

Q. That is, now and again they held executives sessions when you 
were not present ? ; 

A. They did business when I was not present. 

Q. Then not being present, of course you did not read the records 
of the previous meeting ? 

A. I could not have read anything if I was not present. 

Q. So that they did hold meetings when no record of the previous 
meeting was read ? ; 

A. I don’t know how you would reason that. They could do busi- 
ness without my presence, and tell me, and that made — my record of 
it made it a meeting, of course. 

@. But who read the record of the previous meeting? 

A. In such eases as that there was no record read, sir. 

Q. That is the point I was trying to make. 

Ald. Lee. — The Commissioners didn’t require it. 

The WitNEss. — I never refused. 

Mr. Ritey. — I didn’t say that you did. You know that I wouldn't 
say anything of that kind, and nobody that knows you would. 

Ald. Luz. — The Commissioners are the only parties who are con- 
cerned in this matter, and they could adjourn when they met without 
holding an executive session? Is that right ? 

The Witness. — I had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Ritey. — What you mean, Mr. Alderman, is, that this witness was 
not a Commissioner. 

Ald. Ler. — I mean to say that the Commissioners were the parties 
who governed this matter, and that they could adjourn without holding 
an executive session. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, they would bring to you the result of 
the meeting ? 

A. They would send for me. 

@. And when would you write out the record for that meeting — the 
meeting when you were not present ? 


A. Immediately upon being notified of it. 

%. ‘That is, whatever they told you ? 

A. NN és-sir. 

Q. Who would generally bring you that information ? 

A. Generally in the presence of all, by the chairman. Sometimes 


the vote would be brought to me by either of the Commissioners. 
Q. You would put it on the small book right off ? 
A. Immediately. 
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(. When would you transfer it to the large book ? 

A. As soon as it was approved. 

@. But we have no means of getting at the time? 

A. The book shows it. 

Q. How long before it would be transferred to the larger book ? 

A. Immediately after the meeting held where the records were 
read. 

@. Have there been instances of where a week elapsed ? 

A, Not after it was approved. It was put in the small book, and 


was put from it into the large book immediately after the approval of it. 
If it was — 

_ @Q. But have there been instances where the record on the smaller 
book was not transferred on to the larger book for weeks ? 


A. Yes. ‘They were never transferred until they were approved. 

Q. That is not what Iam getting at... Sometimes a record would re- 
main on the smaller book for weeks before it went on to the larger ? 

A. As long as it was not approved. 

Q. Yes; and it might be weeks ? 

A. It might be. 

Q. It might be months? 

A. I don’t think it was ever more than a month— I don’t know 
that. 
- @. Probably not. 

A. I don’t know that. 

@. Now, do the records show that at each executive session all the 


members were present ? 

A. The record shows this—that if any Commissioner at any time 
during the business hours of the day appeared at the room, he was to 
be marked as being present that day, on an agreement with the Com- 
missioners that every man should be marked present if he appeared and 
took any part in the business that day. He might be at one of the ip- 
stitutions and not at the Board rooms until late in the afternoon, or 
something like that, and the rule was to mark them present; but if I 
understand your question—I think I do, and I want to answer it 
clearly — 

Q. Well, I didn’t know that it called for such a long preface as 
that. 

A. Well, talkativeness is catching, like everything else. 

@. Well, now, I wish you would answer this question: Do the rec- 
ords show that at each executive session all the Commissioners: were 
present ? . 

A. If they were present, it does. 

Q. And if they were not? 

A. It doesn’t. 

Q. It doesn’t. Now, I understand from your explanation — 

A, I didn’t explain. 

Q. (Continuing.) — given just now, that if a Commissioner was 
absent during the executive session which was held at eleven o’clock 
under Rule 2, as you construed it, that Commissioner if he should put in 
an appearance at any time during the day, as, for instance, at 6 P.M., 
your record would show that he was present at the executive session. 
Am I right ? 

A. The record would show that they were present whenever they 
appeared any time during business hours, but not quite so late as six. 

Ald. Ler. — That would bea violation of the ordinances, wouldn’t it? 
Five o’clock is the closing hour. 

The Witness. — (Continuing.) But under the direction of the Com- 
missioners, any member of the Commission who was present at any 
hour of the day during business hours was marked present at that busi- 
ness meeting; but at any meeting at which the records were ever read, 
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none of the Commissioners were ever marked present unless they were 
present actually. 

Q. You see that this multiplies words and takes time. We are 
reaching the end now. I don’t wish to interrupt you, but at the same 
time I do wish to make my question so simple that we can proceed 
rapidly. Let us understand each other. ‘The executive sessions were 
at 11 o’clock in the forenoon ? 

A. That was the order. 

Q. And if that order was lived up to, that is the hour that the 
sessions were held? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Now, that session lasted about how long? 

A, Various times, — long enough to have the records read and to 
have any business introduced. 

Q. But averaging the short meetings with the longer ones, about 
what length of time would be occupied by the meetings, about an hour? 

A. Qh, no, rarely as long as that. 

@. Well, half an hour? 

A. There were some half-hour meetings. 

Q. Now, we will assume that a meeting begins at 11 and ends at 
11.30, where some of the Commissioners were absent. If any of these 
Commissioners put in an appearance before the closing hour, 5 P.M., 
then your record would show that all the members were present ? 

A. If they had an executive session at which they were present, they 
were marked present, and if they were absent, and I was there, they 
were marked absent. 

Q. What did you mean by saying that if the Commissioners wasn’t 
there during an executive session, and came in at any time during the 
day, he was marked present? 

A. I didn’t say that — or didn’t mean to. 

Q@. What did you mean by that ? 

A. I didn’t mean to say that, or didn’t say it, I think. 

@. What do you mean by an absent Commissioner coming in and 
being marked present ? 

A. At any time during the day. 

@. What would you do then ? 

A. Iwould mark him present. 

@. At the executive session ? 

as No! sit. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) You marked him as being present at the office? 

A, At the office to attend to business. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) What is the use of adding anything to his 
words? Now, answer this question: If any Commissioner came in at 
any time during business hours, what would you put down on the book ? 

@. All the members present. 

(. Yes; although one of the members would not get to the office 
until 5 o'clock? Is that true? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you get authority to do that ? 

A. ‘The Commission, of course. 


gd. When? 


A. It has been the custom ever since the Commission was organized. 
Q. When did the custom begin ? 


A. In the beginning of the Commission— from their first appoint- 
ment. 

(Y. Do your records show the adoption of any such rule ? 

A. No, sir; I think not. 

. Then I ask you when it began and who began it? 

A. When the first Commission was formed, the rule was adopted 
that if any member of the Commission was present at any time during 
business hours, he should be marked as present. 
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(Q. Who told you to do it? 

A. The first three Commissioners, Dr. ‘ enks, Mr. Prescott, and Mr. 
Laforme. All three wished to be marked pr esent. 

Q. Now, for instance, if only one of the Commissioners was present 
at the 11 o’clock executive session, and the other two Commissioners 
didn’t get in until 5 o’clock or 4 0 ‘clock in the afternoon, yet the records 
would show that all were present? 

A. When an executive session was held? 

Q. AmTright? Am I right in my assumption in that question ? 

A. Youare and youare not. If an executive session — 

Q. Well, what part of it will you give to me and what part of it will 
you put against me? 3 

A. By? an ‘‘ executive session” is meanta session at which the records 
were read. Whatever is stated in that book, and whoever is marked 
as present or absent at that executive session, was present or absent 
That record is correct, and no man was marked present when he was 
absent, when the records were read. 

Q. But if a man came in late, you put him down as present ? 

A. Not when the records were read. 

Q. Ifa Commissioner came in at any time during an executive ses- 
sion, would not he be marked present ? 

(No response. ) 

Yes, he would, wouldn’t he? 

Well if — 

Yes, I say, he would be marked present ? 

Who said he would ? 

Didn’t you say so? : 

T didn’t say so. I think you said so. You said ‘‘ Yes” about 
something, but I don’t know what about. 

(). Oh, I said that there is no doubt about it. 

wa Well, T don’t think I said that. 

Mr. Proctor. — You said ‘“* Yes,” fast enough. 

Mr. Ritry. — You are the finest human parrot I ever met. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I am not so much like a spooly dog as you 
are, anyhow. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Ritey. — No, you are more like a yellow one. (Laughter.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — Will Mr. Riley please proceed. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritry.) Now, general, if they came in at any time be- 
fore the closing hour, you would mark them in your record as being 
present? 

A. Not the day of an executive session, when I read the records. 

@. Iam not asking you that. 

A. Always, except that, sir. 

Q. That is just what I desire to get at. Now, will you kindly turn 
to October 20, 1891. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, I would like to ask just one question or two about 
that second rule. 

Mr. Ritry. — Well, you will confuse me pretty well before I get 
through, if you interrupt. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, I ought to get a gold medal from some Humane 
Society if I confuse you. 

Mr. Ritey. — Take care you don’t get a leather one. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) I would like to have you read that rule, so that 
the chairman of the committee and the members may get hold of it — 
that second rule. 

A. (Reading :) 


hOhOhS 


All business concerning the work of the Commission shall be presented to 
the Commission at a daily executive session, to be held at 11 o’clock A.M. 
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Ald. Ler. — That don’t apply to_executive sessions at all. It says 
that all business shall be presented to the Commissioners — 
Mr. Ritey. — At executive sessions. 
Ald. Ler. — It don’t say ‘‘ executive.” 
The WItNEss. — Yes, ‘‘ at a daily executive session.” (Laughter.) 
Ald. Ler. — Well, now, that is all [right. We will suppose that it 
does. Isn't it possible that the Commissioners should meet and then 
immediately adjourn without doing any business ? 
Mr. Ritey. — Well, has the time for arguing come? 
Ald. Ler. — Well, I thought that you had argued it pretty well, and 
I thought it was about time for the committee to have something to say. 
I would like to ask one more question. ) 
Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Were all the executive sessions held at 11 
o'clock P 
They were not. 
At other hours of the day ? 
Yes, sir. 
Later? 
Later. 
Any of them up to 4 o’clock, that you remember? 
I think not as late as that. 
Up to three ? 
Possibly. 
(By Mr. Rirey.) Have those rules ever been repealed ? 
I think not. 
They are still in force ? 
The rule has never been repealed, to my recollection. 
. So that your reply to the Alderman is that they have been broken ? 
Am I right? 
A. That is a matter for the committee to decide. 
Ald. Ler. — That is what records are made for, you know — to break. 
Sometimes records are made to break, and they are broken. 
Mr. RitEy — Well, if they are good ones they should not be. 
Q. (By Mr. Ritry.) Now, general, will you turn to Oct. 20, 1891 ? 
A, (Reading:) ‘Tuesday, Oct. 20, 1891.” 
Q. Do you find anything there in the way of a report pertaining to 
an officer in one of the institutions named James White ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Will you read it? 
A. (Reading :) 


SOROROHOASHOLOE 


The following report of the committee on case of Officer James White was 

accepted and adopted: 
‘14 Beacon Street, October 20, 1891. 

“The committee in conjunction with the superintendent of the institutions 
at Deer Island have investigated the charges upon which Officer James 
White was discharged, and found the evidence to be unreliable, and that 
nothing was done by said officer to warrant his discharge. He is an officer 
without flaw in his previous record at the institution, and the committee 
therefore recommends that he be this day reinstated without loss of pay, and 
that this report be forwarded to the Civil Service Commission.” 


@. Was that report adopted ? 

A. Itwas. Iread that. (Reading:) ‘* The following report of the 
committee on case of Officer James White was accepted and adopted. ” 
Q. Now, will you turn to March 2, 1891 — I think it is page 250? 

A. You seem to be familiar with these records, after all, don’t 
you? 

Mr. Ritey.— Well, by proxy. 

The Witness. — March what was that, sir ? 

Mr. Ritey.— March 2. 
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The Witness. — (Reading:) ‘‘ Monday, March 2, 1891.” 

Q. Now, do you find anything there in reference to a nurse at Long 
Island ? 

(Reading :) 


The appointment of Charles H. Coakley, as night nurse, at a salary of $20 
a month, was disapproved. 


Ald. Ler. — Is that on page 252? 

The WITNEss. — Page 250. 

Ald. Ler. — Two pages out of the way. 

Mr. RiLEy. — No, I said 250. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) A night-watch at what place, sir? 

A. It doesn’t say here. 

Q. Now, some time in 1891, there is a record pertaining to the ap- 
pointment of one Bowden as an officer. Can you turn to that, or is the 
record indexed ? 

A. Oliver Bowden? 

Cero) OS, Sit. 

A. He is the captain of the steamer. The appointment of him, you 
want me to find? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. (Reading :) 


Saturday, April 11, 1891. All the members present. A communication 
from J. W. Bartlett, captain of the steamer ‘‘J. Putnam Bradlee,” on leave 
of absence, tendering his resignation, was placed on file, and the resignation 
was accepted. 


Q. No, I don’t ask you to read the records. I want to get at the 
date of the appointment of Oliver Bowden. 

A. April 11. 

@. That was the date of his appointment, was it ? 

A. (Reading :) 


Voted, That Oliver Bowden, mate and acting-captain of the steamer ‘‘ J. 
Putnam Bradlee,” be appointed to captain, vice Bartlett, resigned. 


@. ‘That was April 11, 1891? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, will you inspect the records of that date and see whether all 
the Commissioners were present at that session or not ? 

A. Ireally cannot remember. The records were not read on that 
day, and therefore — 

Ald. Ler. — They were all present when they were approved ? 

The Witness. — They were all present some part of the day. The 
records were not read that day, and therefore it was not an executive 
session. 

Mr. Rrtey. — We are all somewhere or other some part of the day. 

The Witness. — But all the Commissioners were present when that 
vote was approved. 

Mr. Rrtey. — No, I haven’t got around to that yet. We are on the 
record of April 11, 1891. 

The WITNESS. — Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) That was the mecting at which Oliver Bowden 
was appointed ? 

A. It was. 

Q. Can you say by looking at your records whether at that time all 
three Commissioners were pr “esent ? 

A. My impression is—I won't be positive, but my impression is, 
that when that yote was passed Dr. Jenks and Mr. Prescott were the 
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only ones present. It was brought to me, I think. That is, I was told 
to make that record as of that date. 


Now, you spoke abouta rule or custom originating with the 


Board of Commissioners of putting on the record as being present any- 
body who came in during the day ? 


SROKOM 


Never had any ? 


Any Commissioner. 

Will you turn, if you can, to any record of that rule or custom ? 
There is no such record. 

2 

Never. 
In regard to special requisitions — excuse me, you say that 


such a custom or rule was adopted. Now, where and when was it 
adopted ? 


ls 


It was adopted the first time that the Commission met and organ- 


ized. I was told to do so at the first meeting held by the original Com- 
mission. 
@. At the office ? 
A. Yes, sir; 14 Beacon street. ; 
Q. And why was not there an entry made of that important order ? 


A. 


I cannot tell you the reason why. It was done, I think, agreed 


upon, by the three gentlemen, perhaps not during the session, but 
while they were in the room. . 
Q@. Yes, but I mean why didn’t you enter that upon the record ? 


a. 
to enter it or not. I won’t be sure of that, but it was-an agreement 


I was not ordered to; and I am not sure whether I was told not 


~ 


between them. 


Q. 
A. 


I understand that. 
It was no vote. 


Q. Nobody doubts that at all, but the chances are that you were told 
not to make an nity, of it ? 


As 


That is very likely — more than likely. 


Q. And that would account for its omission from the records. Now, 
at some time during your examination you spoke about the requisitions 
being preserved in the office ? 


A. 
Q. 


Yes, sir. 
They are preserved ? 


A. Yes, sir, they are. 


Q. 


Do you have in mind at that time the general requisitions — that 


is those that come twice a month — or did you have in mind all the re- 
quisitions ? 


ye 


A. 
Q). 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
(). 


Obohob 


All the requisitions are kept, or should be. That is the rule. 
Well, I agree that they should be kept; but are they all kept? 
As far as I know. 

All the special requisitions ? 

So far as I know; yes, sir. ; 

You know there are a great many special requisitions ? 

Yes, sir. : 

Who files them away ? 

Mr. Prescott, the clerk, who has charge of all that business. 
He is under you ? 

Yes, sir; he is a clerk in the office. 

But you have no reason to suspect or believe that they are not 


all there — all of them ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
@. Now, when the chairman was absent were requisitions for 
supplies left with anybody? 


A, They were always left on his desk in the Commissioners’ room. 
Q. With whom ? 


3 


No, sir, On the contrary, I think that they are. 
That they are all there ? 
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A. With the Commissioners. I didn’t have anything personally to 
do with those. Mr. Prescott did. 

Q. Well, somebody would have charge of the requisitions that were 
left ? 

A. They came in an envelope addressed to the Commission, and were 
brought to the Commissioners’ room and were left there. We don’t 
open the requisitions in our office. 

(). And some of the Commissioners would do that ? 

A. oY 08, Sir. 

(). Now, were passes signed in blank and left during the absence of 
the chairman ? 

A. Not that I know of. Occasionally all of them have left a blank 
for special cases, when they were to be absent. 

@. Left them with what person ? 

A. Sometimes with Mr. Prescott — though I don’t know what there 
has been since the present Commission has been formed, or since the 
expiration of Mr. LalForme’s term. I think he, on several occasions, 
signed passes and left them, expecting somebody to come in for them 
— “something like that. 

@. I don’t wonder that you misunderstood me, general, for I didn’t 
have the thing clear in my ownmind. When I used the word ‘ requisi- 
tions,” I didn’t mean requisitions sent to the office from the officers of the 
institutions. I meant this: When the chairman went away, would he 
leave requisitions for supplies, as, for instance, butter and eggs, flour, 
and things of that kind, with anybody ? 

Not to my knowledge. 

Did he leave such requisitions behind him ? 

A. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

Q. And had he done so, you would know it? 

A. He never left any with me. 
Q. 
se i 


ie 


But whether he left it with the other Commissioners or anybody 
in the office you would be apt to know that? 
A. He might have left some with the Commissioners or with any- 
body that he Saw fit, without my knowing it; but I never knew of it. 

@. Did he ever leave any with Mr. Pr escott ? 

A. I don’t know that he did. 

@. There didn’t ever any of the superintendents come up there and 
sign requisitions in blank, did they ? 

I never heard of it. 

Q. I think it is understood now, but in order that there may be no 
mistake I will put this question: The rules you have read were adopted 
October 20, 1891? 

A. Whatever the date is. 

Q. Now, up to that time there were no written.rules bearing upon 
the records? Am I right? 

A. Jam not sure about that. I have an impression that earlier than 
that something was said in the Board about rules —I am quite sure 
there was. 

@. Yes, but were rules adopted previous to that time ? 

A. There were rules brought in previous to that and read — although 
they were not adopted, and were taken away. 

So that the business of the Commission was carried on up to 
October 20, 1891, without any rules, so far as your records show? 

A. So far as the records show. 

Q. Now, something was said earlier in this examination in reference 
to the body of Edward Cuddy. Do you remember that? 

A. .I do. 

(. Now, who would apply to the Board of Health for a permit in 
order to obtain a body for anatomical purposes? 

A. Myself. 


els 
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Q. Yes. Have you any means of knowing how many permits you 
obtained from the Board of Health on November 25, 1893, that being 
the date of the Cuddy permit ? 

A. This book will show the vote giving permission to some physi- 
cian or other to take the body from some of the islands for anatomical 
purposes; but whether the permits were all got on the same day or not, 
I don’t know. There would be a record of Edward Cuddy’s body here. 

@. That is, November 25, 1893, is it not? 

A. I don’t know. I will look and see. 

Q. Ihave the date right, — November 25. I think that will guide 

ou. | 

A. (After examining records.) It does not appear on these records 
on that date. The permit may not have been got that day. 

Q. Would it appear on that record before getting the permit or 
after ? 

AupOh,; betore, 

Q. How long before ? 

A. Well, it ought not to be a great ways. 

Q. Or, to state it in another way, is there anything on your records 
showing the time when you got permits from the Board of Health ? 

No, sir; not when I got the permits. That might occur a day or 
two afterwards. It was always later than the vote. 

Q. The date of that Cuddy permits was 1893. 

A. Oh, I thought you meant 1892. I haven’t that book here. I 
didn’t think of that. There is a record of it somewhere, though, where 
it will appear. 

@. What we desire to get at is this, whether on November 25 you 
got more than one such permit from the Board of Health, and if you 
did, how many more, and what names do those permits represent; so 
that when you come again, if you can bring that information, we will 
be very much obliged. ' 


A. Certainly. I can recollect that at about that time there were — 


several, but I would not be sure of the names. 

Q. I know, but what I want to get at is, whether or not on the day 
that the Cuddy body came up, other bodies came also? 

A. Yes, sir. I can give you that information from my records. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. (By the CuairMaANn.) General, you haye appeared before this 
Romie and testified to some little testimony before to-day, didn’t 
you! 

Wiel 88, Sir. 

(. You appeared at that time and the question was asked you: 
‘* Are the records signed ?” You answered: 


No, not here. I never signed them until they were read and approved. 

@. Well, when was that approved? 

A. It was some time afterwards. (Examining the records.) At a meet- 
ing held Thursday, April 30, 1891, all the members being present — do 
you wish me to read the whole of that? 

@. No, just that part of it. 

A. They were approved on that date. 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) Now, I wish you would turn back. I understand 
from what you have read that all the members were present? 

A. Well, I explained that a while ago. 

Q@. (By the Carrman.) Will you be kind enough to state it again? You 
know what you testified to before has been stricken out of the records? 

A. That an agreement to that effect was made at the beginning of the 
term of each Commission. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) What was that agreement, and when was it made? 

A. The first Monday in May in each year. 

Mr. Rirey. — That agreement, of course, must be a matter of record, and 
it would be easy to turn to it. 
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Ald. Ler. — Well, let him go on and explain it. Go ahead, general. 

The Witness. —It was agreed at the formation of all these Commissions 
—at the formation of the first Commission on the first Monday of May, 
1889, at the formation of that of 1890, and at the formation of that of 1891 — 
that any member of the Commission being present any portion of the business 
hours of the day at the office should be considered present. 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) That was an agreement? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Among the three Commissioners? 

A. Yes, sir; notwithstanding the statement of the witness. 

(). Now, do you know who were the Commissioners on the first Monday 
of May, 1891? 

A. Well, that was after that rule was made. At the time that that agree- 
ment was made, the Commissioners were Dr. Jenks, Charles K. Prescott, and 
Dr. O. K. Newell, Mr. Devlin came in the first day of May, afterwards. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) I notice that it says here (pointing) that the 
records of the meetings from March 30 to April 30 were read and approved? 

ie) BS... Sits 

@. Do I understand that the custom was.to go along the whole month, 
and then to read the records of the month, and then to have them signed and 
approved? 

A. No, sir; it was irregular. 

@. How does it come to be on that book, then? 

A, Itis there on the book because it was so in that case; but it was not 
the regular thing. Usually they were read for three or four or five days. 

@. Now, on March 31 it says that all the records from March 19 were 
read and approved? ” 


And your answer is: 
Yes, sir; all the records were read on that date and approved. 


Now, that testimony which you gave at that time was correct, I 
suppose ? 

A. Yes, sir. I didn’t quite understand you reading. You read once 
that the records from March 30 to April 380 were read and approved, 
and now what are the last dates ? 

Q. From March 19 to the 31st of March were read and approved. 

A. On March 19, this book says, the records of the meetings from 
February 11 to March 19, inclusive, were read and approved ? 

@. Yes, and from March 19 to March 31 ? 

A. On March 30, the records of the meetings from March 19 to 30, 
inclusive, were read and approved. 

q@. -Yes. 

A. I thought you said the 31st. 

Q. Then if that be the case, the records of each meeting were not 
read at the successive meeting ? 

A. The records were not read, except as stated in this book and 
signed by me; so, when it does not say so, they were not. 

Q. The records of the meetings were not read at the successive 
meeting? 

Ald. Ler. — They may have been, but not approved. 

The WitTNESs. — When I was called into the Board to what I call an 
‘* executive session,” the records were read. 

Q. You have stated here that there were several records of several 
meetings from March 19 to March 30, which were read and approved 
on the 30th of March? 

bay OSs. Sil. 

@. ‘Then the records from the 19th to the 30th — 

A. Were not read until the 30th. 

Q. Were notread until the 30th; and they were not read at the meet- 
ing succeeding the meeting of which the record was a part? 


bole REPENS. 


A, They were not read from March 19th until the 30th; yes, sir. 
Q@. A witness who testified here in regard to the records: 


@. Did you ever ask to have the records read when General Donohoe 
refused to read them? 


His answer was: 


A. No. General Donohoe never refused to read them. General Donohoe 
used to come to me frequently and say, ‘‘ Don’t you suppose I ean get our 
records read up ?” and suggest that I speak to the chairman some time when 
he was in good-humor, or something of the kind, and get the records read 
up. 


That was Ex-Commissioner Prescott. Can you tell the committee 
whether that is practically true ? 

A, That is practically true, I presume. It is very possible, and I 
think that perhaps I did ask every member of the Board at one time or 
another to let me read up the records, for my own sake. — It was a good. 
deal of work to put the records from the small book into the large book, 
and I always wanted, as soon as the records were read, to put them into 
the other ‘book the same night, if I could; and when the records were 
not read for four or five weeks, it took me two or three successive days 
to do it, and I didn’t like it. But as to saying to Mr. Prescott or any- 
body else, to speak to the chairman when he was in a good-humor, I 
don’t believe it. 

Q. Oh, well, that is altogether immaterial. 

A. I preferred to have the records read often, and do now. 

Q. If there was a meeting of the Commissioners to-day, so far as 
you are concerned, if they had another meeting to-morrow, you would 
prefer to have the meeting of to-day read and approved to-morrow ? 

A. I would. 

Q. Now, will you explain to the committee what is your idea of an 
executive session ? 

A. The executive session of this Board is one where the records are 
read and business transacted. 

Q. That is, the only difference in the meeting of the Board ? 

A. Yes, sir. ; | 

Q. That if at any meeting the records are read, that you consider to 
be an executive session ? 

A. Yes, sir— always refer to it as such. 

(. That is, what according to your idea makes an executive session ? 

Assy Os) Sire 

@. Can you tell this committee what method a prisoner who comes 
to your office, the office of the Commissioners, and announces himself 
as a pauper — what method you take to have him sent to the island ? 

A. Ifa person comes to the office where I am and says that he wants 
to be sent away, that he is a pauper and has no home, I send him down 
to the settlement clerk, Mr. Gilman. Mr. Gilman inquiries into his 
history, take his name, age, etc., where he has lived, and all the facts 
that he can possibly get from the prisoner, in order to determine 
whether it is a city case or whether it is a case for the State — whether 
he shall be sent to Long Island or to Tewksbury or Bridgewater. He 
settles that question; and they are sent accordingly. 

Q@. Well, how are they sent? 

A. To Tewksbury we send them — 

@. No, but to Long Island, for instance? Say that is to be the 
prisoner's destination — how are they sent ? 

A. They either walk, or if unable to walk, are taken to the boat in 
a carriage — the steamer ‘* Bradlee” — with a permit from Mr. Gilman 
admitting them to the institution at Long Island. 
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Q. Mr. Gilman, the clerk, gives a permit? 

A. He is the settlement clerk and sends all the paupers. 
Q. He gives them a permit ? 

ar es; SIF. 

@. Does he make a record on his book ? 

A. He does. 

Q. 


What record does he make? 

A. Arecord of the man’s name and where he is sent to on a card. 
Then, on a sort of library index he makes a full history of the man, so 
far as he can get it, his name, age, birth-place, father’s name, mother’s 
name, mother’s maiden name, where born, where they have lived, 
whether they are dead or living, and if living, where. 

This is put on to a card } y 

On to a card that is kept in the library index. 

No put upon the books? 

Those particulars are not put upon the books; no, sir, 

In his name entered upon the book ? 

es, sir. 

He goes down to the boat and takes the card or permit with him, 
does he ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And I suppose he gives that to the captain or somebody on the 
boat ? 

A. He shows it to the captain in order to get on the boat, and gives 
it up when he reaches his destination. 

Q. Well, suppose that this party should die at Long Island and 
somebody should come to your office and claim the body, “what would 
you do in that case ? 

A. ‘Tell them, if they didn’t know, to go to the Board of Health and 
get a permit for removal. “That permit is brought in and shown in our 
office, whereupon we send to the superintendent of the institution, 
wherever the death occurred, to send up that body, and the undertaker 
or person who inquired about it is told to meet the body at the boat at 
whatever time it will be up. 

What record do you make ? 

A, We make no record of that thing, sir. 

(@. You make no record? 

A. ‘That notice is a printed notice or a blank notice, filled out to the 
superintendent of the institution, simply saying to him, you will please 
send the body of on the A.M. or P.M. boat on such a day as may be, 
and they retain that there. There is also a further account of it, inas- 
much as every two weeks every institution sends a report of deaths to 
the office, on which the fact of the death, the date it happened, and the 
occasion of it, is put. A notice is also sent from the institution imme- 
diately upon the death of the person—a notification to the chairman, 
besides an account on the regular daily report. 

Do you make any record on any books in your office of to whom 
these bodies are delivered ? 

A. No, sir. That comes from the Board of Health. 

QY. The party asking for the body gets a permit from the Board of 
Health ? 


ShOhoho! 


iat Yass sir. 

Q. And comes to your oflice and shows that they have a permit for 
it P 

ies ¥ es; sir. 

(). And you deliver it up ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But you have no record ee you can refer to to show to whom 


that body was delivered ? 
A. Not in our office. 
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Q. Well, is there any in any office ? 

A. The Board of Health. 

Q. How does the Board of Health know that they got the body? 
They have got a permit to get it,.but how do they know that the party 
has got it? 

A. I don’t know that they do. 

Q. And your office doesn’t know ? 

A. The yellow ticket at the other office will have to be delivered to 
somebody, and in our office we issue a permit for burial or removal. 

Q. So that you would take a man’s body, a man’s live body, and 
take him to Long Island, and you have the custody of that body, and 
the man dies, and you have nothing to show on your books where that 
body has gone ? 

A. Oh, yes, we do. 

Q. Is that right ? 

A. The books at Long Island show that the.body was taken for 
burial, if it was taken for burial. 

Q. But it doesn’t show who has taken that body ? 

A. It doesn’t show the individual; no, sir. It shows the undertaker 
who took it, though. | 

The CHAIRMAN. — Does any other member of the committee desire to 
ask the general any questions ? 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) General, I just want to ask you one or 
two questions. Section 13 of the Revised Ordinances says: 


Every officer and Board in charge of a department shall keep records of 
the acts and doings of the department, in books kept specially for the pur- 
pose, including a book in which he shall record all contracts and all changes 
and alterations made in contracts, ete. 


Do you have a book in which you keep a record of all contracts ? 

A. The records of contracts made. We make only the contracts for 
fish, stone, coal, beef, and mutton. 

. Have you got a book in which you keep a record of all contracts 
made ? 

A, They are kept in this book — a part of the records. 

@. Haven't you got any other book P 

A. No,sir. We don’t keep any other book. We have acopy of the 
contract, and — 

@. Well, I will read this again. (Reading :) 


Every officer and Board in charge of a department shall keep records of 
the acts and doings of the department, in books kept specially for the pur- 
pose, including a book in which he shall record all contracts and all changes 
and alterations made in contracts. 


You have no such book ? 

A. We don’t make any contracts for work of that kind. 

Q. Letus see. Supposing you want to get $1,800 worth of plumb- 
ing. How is that done? 

A. We don’t make any contract for it. 

Q. Well, I mean for repairs? 

A. I have never known of a contract to be made for any such thing. 
If there was, it would be on this record book here (pointing). 

@. You don’t keep any such book ? 

A. The contracts are kept in this book. It is kept specially for that 
purpose. ‘That is one of the reasons why it is kept. 

Q@. You don’t keep a book that answers this purpose ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where is it? 

A. Ihave a book, with copies of the contracts, but it is only from 
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hearsay. Those contracts the Architect makes, and we get the informa- 
tion from him. 


@. You have that book? 

A. Yes, sir; we have book there. 

Q. How long have you had that book ? 

A, I guess a year. 

Q. A-year? 

A. About a year. 

Q. Are you sure it was a year? 

A. Aboutayear. I don’t know exactly. I should say it was a full 
year; yes, sir. 

@. You are sure of that? 

A. It may have been a little less. I don’t know about the exact 
time. . 

@. How did you come to keep that book ? 

A. There was a discussion between the Axchitect’s Department and 


our department, and the doctor went and taiked with the Mayor, I 
think, about it, and the Mayor sent a letter that we should keep such a 
book as that. 

Q. Have you got that letter on file ? 

A. I think we have. 

Q. When you come again, will you please bring us a copy of the 
letter ? 

ads BOS, BIT) 

Q. Then do you put upon that book, which you keep now by order 
of the Mayor, all contracts for fish and supplies made with different 
persons. ; 

A. No, sir; that is kept upon that book. (Referring to record 
book.) 

Q. Yes, sir; upon the record book ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, in reference to the disposition of bodies. Supposing a 
physician applies for a body at Long Island, will you be kind enough 
to explain to the committee how he | goes to work to get the body ? 

A. He makes an application to our office. <A bond which we have 
there, a blank bond for $500, is filled out, in accordance with the law, 
in relation to that matter. It is then sent to be signed by him. He 
signs it, returns it, and if we have that material to furnish him, it is 
furnished him by a vote of the Board, and he signs a receipt for it; 
and that receipt is sent to the institution from which the body is 
obtained. 

About how many bodies did the Board vote away last year ? 
Eighteen hundred ninety-four ? 

Yes; take last year. 

We have given none away since last January. 

You have given none since last January ? 

[think not. I think in January the last material of that kind 
was sent up. 

. Take the year 1893, from January 1 to December 381 of that year, 
about how many bodies were given away? 

Oh, say 12 or 14. 

Have you arecord of the doctors to whom they were furnished ? 
Oh, yes, sir. We have a bond from everybody. 

About 13 or 14? 

I should say so. I can give it exactly. 

Well, take the year 1892. About how many that year ? 

I don’t know. I should say a few less. 

Well, you would have no difficulty in presenting to us the names 
of the doctors and a copy of the bondsmen ? 

A. There are no bondsmen. ‘The doctor’s own bond is sufficient. 


hOhOhOE 


SROROhO-R 
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Q. His own bond ? 
A. Itis taken —his own bond. 
Q. He qualifies in the sum of $500? 
A. Five hundred dollars. 
Q. And he has to swear to it before a Justice of the Peace ? 
A. He signs a printed form made by the Law Department. 
Q. Do youhave many applications for these bodies ? 
A. Oh, a great many. 
Q. About how many are there on file now in your office P 
A. Well, they are not generally made by written application. The 


representatives of the various colleges come there personally, and some- . 


times they apply by telephone, but that is somewhat rare. I gotone to- 
day, a very earnest call for material of that kind, from a medical col- 
lege in this city. 

Q. Well, do you have most of the demand from medical colleges, or 
mostly from physicians or graduates ? : 

A. Mostly from the colleges. 

Q. Mostly to the colleges ? 

A. Yes, sir; | don’t recollect more than two or three to physicians. 

). Does you Board ever give bodies to persons or colleges outside of 
the limits of the city ? : 

A. No, sir; I think not. 

Q. I would like, general, if you could give us the facts, to have a 
list of all the bodies given away since 1889, and the colleges who se- 
cured them ? 

A. Iwill. 

@. And the names of the persons who secured them or the colleges 
at the next meeting. I would also like to have the date of their death, 
and the date the Board voted to give the body away. 

A.- Very well. 

Q. (By Mr. REED.) You have stated, Mr. Donohoe, that the 
records in that book have been kept in accordance with the directions of 
the Commissioners. Now, I will ask vou if they have been kept in ac- 
cordance with the facts, and in accordance with the votes of the Com- 
missioners ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(@. Another book has been spoken of — a little book. I understood 
you to say that that is the book in which you make the minutes of the 
proceedings ? 

AR Yeas sir, 

Q. And nothing is put into this book which you have here till it has 
been read to the Commission and approved by them ? 

A, Nothing put in until it is approved. 

(. And that book contains the records that have been approved by 
the Commisioners ? 

A. Yes, sir; for that period. 

Q. For that period; and those records have been attested by you as 
correct ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You say that you have at various times suggested to the different 
Commissioners that you would like to have the records read and ap- 
proved, that you might place them in that book ? 

Mo Yes, sir. 

(). But I understand you to say that the statement attributed to you 
by another witness that you would like to have him approach the chair- 
man when he was in good-humor and see if something could not be 
done in that line was not correct ? 

A. That is not correct. I am not that kind of a chap. I have asked 
the chairman the same question, the same as I have the other members. 


@%. 1 would like to have you turn to the record of the 20th of Novem- 
ber. 
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Ald. LEE. — What year ? 

Mr. REED. — 1891. (After examining record book.) Look at De- 
cember 2 — I think I got the wrong date. (Aftering examining record 
book.) I don’t find what I want, so I guess I must have been mistaken. 
I think that is all. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLey.) That is, what you meant, general, by your 
answer to the question asked you is, that the records kept by you at the 
meetings where you were present represent the facts truly? That is 
what you mean, isn’t it? 

A. The records in that book (pointing) are the acts and doings of 
the Commissioners, and approved by t them; and I kept them and sioned 
them. 

Q@. The counsel asked you if these records represented the true state 
of facts, and you s said yes ? 

A. Ido. 

@. Now, what you mean to say is that the records put down by you 
at the meetings at which you were present represent the facts truly, 
isn’t it? j 

A. Kverything in that book represents the facts — and not on my 
own authority alone, but by the approval of the Commissioners. 

Q. Let us see about that. There were many meetings when you 
were not present ? 

A. There were some —not a great many. 

Q. Well, there were meetings at which you were not present ? 

A. There was no executive session, as I term it; but there were 
other meetings. 

Q. Well, your understanding of an executive session is that if you 
are absent there cannot be an executive session ? 

A. My idea of an executive session is when the records were read 
and I was present. I may be wrong, but that is my idea. 

@. So that if you happened to be absent for thrée months, the Board 
couldn’t have an executive session during all that time ? 

A. If I am absent any length of time, a secretary pro tem. is ap- 
pointed. 

Q. ‘There were meetings at which you were not present and some of 
the Commissioners would ‘bring you the records of the meeting ? 

A. Business has been done when I was out of town. 

Q. And who would tell you about it ? 

A. Oh, I would be called in frequently and told that such a vote was 
passed by the Commission, and for me to make a record of it. 


2. That is, they would tell ou what they did ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). And you would put what they told you in the records ? 

A.~ Yes; sir. 

Q. And if what they said was true, your record would be true? 

A. Yes,sir. If they approved it, it was true, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 


Q. You simply put down what they said ? 

A. Any of the Commissioners would sometimes bring me a paper 
and say, ‘‘ This paper was laid on the table,” or, ‘‘ That was referred to 
So-and-so.” Of course, I put it down in my book and made it a part of 
the record; and when the records were read over to them afterwards 
and they approved of that entry, it formed a part of the record that is in 
that book. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Then, as I understand you, in those instances 
to which Brother Riley has referred, the record which was made was 
afterwards read to the Board and approved by the Board ? 

A. Always. 

@. And that fact is recorded in the book and certified to by you! 2 

A. Yes,'sir. 
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Mr. Ritey. — Yes, after some little time. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Your records state, do they not, what members 
were present at each meeting where the records were read ? 

A. They do. 

Q. And if only two Commissioners were present, you made a record 
of that? 

A. I made a record of it. 

Q. You made a record of who was present when they approved the 
records ? 

A. Yes, sir; and if there were but two present at the time of their 
approval, I said so. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. —I wish, Mr. Donohoe, that you would also bring 
these records, as well as the books of account, to-morrow. 

Ald. Lomasney. — And I want the records of all bodies sent up for 
anatomical purposes. I only want the record of those sent from Long 
and Rainsford islands. y 

Mr. Dononor. — You want all the paupers that were delivered ? 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. DONOHOE. — I can give you that. 

Ald. Ler. — You only want the number ? 

Ald. LoMASNEY. — No, the name of the person, where they were sent 
to, and the time they died. 


(Adjourned, at 10.26 P.M. to meet on Saturday, December 22, 1894, 
at 10.30 A.M.) 
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EX BIBL EST. 


CHARLES River Iron Works, 
EpwWARD KENDALL & Sons, 72 to 86 Main street, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass., December 21, 1891. 


Sold to city of Boston (Rainsford Island). 


Two (2) tanks, 36 in. X 4 ft. : , : ‘ : $120 00 
2 pop safety valves, : : : ‘ 4 ‘ ; 10 00 
Received, Home for Paupers. $130 00 


Joun GAtvin, Supt. 
Approved for one hundred and thirty dollars. 


Tuos. L. Jenks, Chairman. 
Paid February 12, 1892. 


Epw. KEenpatut & Sons. 
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APPROPRIATIONS, LOANS, AND TRANSFERS FOR PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS, 
Pusuic INstTITuTIONS, FROM 1852-53 To 1893-94, INCLUSIVE. 


1852-538 


$10,000 00 | 1878-79 $14,300 00 
1854-55 30,000 00 | 1879-80 55,601 37 
1855-56 14,000 00 | 1880-81 41,800 00 
1860-61 3,000 00 | 1881-82 16,000 00 
1864-65 10,C00 00 | 1882-83 49,243 10 
1865-66 58,000 00 | 1883-84 9,600 00 
1867-68 100,000 00 | 1884-85 187,502 70 
1868-69  . 78,000 00 | 1885-86 104,500 00 
1869-70. 30,500 00 | 1886-87 32,000 00 
1870-71 . 250,000 00 | 1887-88 43,325 22 
1871-72 132,879 14 | 1888-89 21,000 00 
1872-73 43,404 68 | 1889-90 9,000 00 
1884-75 17,036 41 | 1890-91 50,000 00 
1875-76 73,610 91 | 1891-92 60,000 00 
1876-77 69,282 91 | 1892-93 566,500 00 
1877-78 24,934 76 ° 1893-94 200,000 00 


The above is a true transcript from the records. 


James H. Donan, City Auditor. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
In the Year One Thousand Kight Hundred and Ninety-four. 


AN ACT 
RELATING TO VAGRANTS. 


Be wt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : 


When a person is set to work by an overseer of the poor in the exercise of 
the authority granted to such overseer by Sect. 2 of Chap. 84 of the Public 
Statutes, and such person refuses or neglects to perform. such labor as the 
official physician shall certify to be suited to his age, strength, and capacity, 
such person shall, while he remains an inmate of such almshouse, be subject 
to such restrictions of liberty and diet assaid overseer shall deem proper, and 
may on complaint for such refusal or neglect to any court or magistrate 
having jurisdiction, be punished as provided in Sect. 42 of Chap. 207 of the 
Public Statutes. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH HEARING, 


SATURDAY, December 22, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 10.30 o’clock A.M., Chairman HAtt- 
STRAM presiding. 


COMMISSIONER EDWIN L. PILsBuRY. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Proctor.) What is your name? 
Edwin L. Pilsbury. 

~ You are a resident of Charlestown ? 
I am. 
You are a Commissioner of Publie Institutions ? 
Tam. 


How long have you been a Commissioner, Mr. Pilsbury ? 
Since February, ’92.. 
Do you remember the date in February ? 
February 6, I think. 
And your associates during that time have been Dr. Thomas L. 
Jenks and Mr. Thomas H. Devlin? 
A. .They have. 
@. And you have attended nearly, if not quite all these hearings, 
have you not, Mr. Pilsbury. 
A. I have. 
Q. And have heard the testimony ? 
A. Ihave. 
Q. During your term as a Commissioner, Mr. Pilsbury, what has 
been the principal work of the Commission ? 
A. The general conduct of the affairs of the Board. 
Q. .-Yes, ‘but I assume from what I have heard here that many 
changes have been made in buildings here and there and elsewhere ? 
A. Very extensive changes have been made in buildings. 
Q. Now. can you state to the committee when you went on the Board 
where the Truant School was ? 
On Deer Island. 
Is there a place being prepared for it now ? 
There is, at West Roxbury, to be known as the Parental School. 
How soon will that be complete ? 
The Board trust it may be complete within a month or six weeks. 
That will remove the boys of the ‘Truant School and _ the 
House of Reformation from Deer Island ? 
A. It will remove the boys from the Truant School. 
(). Where is the House of Reformation ? 
A. On Deer Island. 
Q. Where is it intended to put it as soonas the new building on Long 
Island is ready to receive the poor now at Rainsford ? 
On Rainsford Island. 
That would take them entirely from Deer Island ? 
“It will. 
And leave nothing on Deer Island but the House of Industry ? 
-Very properly. 
That, I suppose, will give you more room at Deer Island ? 
Considerably more space. 


.SLOROLOLOLO 


SOO 
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Q. Well, Ihave heard something about the-Pierce Farm and the 
Austin Farm, Mr. Pilsbury; what has been done and what is being done 
there ? ; 

A. At the Austin Farm just prior to my entrance upon my duties as 
a Commissioner there was completed a dormitory building for the use ot 
men which has been occupied since I became a Commissioner, and since 
that time during the two years last past there have been erected two other 
buildings for dormitory use and a large building known as the combina- 
tion chapel and dining-room. 

Q. That is at Austin Farm? 

A. That is at Austin Farm. 

Q. And that is to be used? 

A. For the insane. 

Q. That is, they have been removed from South Boston to Austin 
Farm ? 

A. Inpart. There are still remaining some at South Boston. 

Q. Well, it is intended, is it not, to take them all from South 
Boston ? 

A.. It is, in the near future. . 

Q. Well, the Pierce Farm is used for what, or is to be used for 
what? 

A. The Pierce Farm is adjacent to the Austin Farm, very near. 

Q. Well, it is a part of the same plant? 

A. Practically a part of the same plant. There have been erected 
two large buildings there for the use of the insane. 

Q. Yes. In what year were they erected ? 

A. During °93 and ’94. They are almost ready for occupancy. I 
would add that there has been another building also erected which is 
for domestic purposes. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Called what? 

A. Known as the Domestic Building — power-house and plant for 
heating and cooking, ete. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Have you in mind the figures of the amount 
spent for permanent improvements by your Commission during the last 
five years under the appropriations made by the City Council ? © 

A. Nearly if not quite a half million dollars—rather in excess, I 
think, as a whole. 

@. You mean that is during your time ? 

A. During my time. 

Q. You don’t go back of that — you know nothing about that ? 

A. No, sir. I might mention that included in that is the expendi- 
ture of $60,000 for the addition of 376 new cells at Deer Island. 

Q@. Well, at Deer Island have you now enough cells for all your 
prisoners there ? 

A. For only about two-thirds of the male prisoners. 

@. Isee that in some recommendation made by somebody or other 
the ‘* Loafers’ Hall,” at Deer Island, so called, ought to be abolished. 
What have you to say with respect to that ? 

A. Ilagree with it fully. 

Q. Well, why is it not abolished, if that is your notion ? 

A. Because we have not dormitory accommodation — that is, cell 
accommodation — for all the men. 

Q. Well, if you had cell accommodation for the men furnished by 
the City Government what would become of that place called the 
‘** Loafers’ Hall ” ? 

A. Abolished decidedly. The principle is wrong. 

@. I have asked you something about the Parental School at West 
Roxbury. What has been done there ? 

A. A domitory building on the cottage system with accommodations 
for about forty has been erected. That is ready for occupancy. A 
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power-house and all that goes with it has been completed, and at 
present a system of drainage is being constructed, which is the cause 
for delay in occupying those buildings. 

@. How much of an expenditure have you made out there ? 

A. The appropriation was $125,000 and a large portion of it has 
been expended. It is intended to add to the plant from time to time as 
necessity requires. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIs.) And the matter of drainage is the cause of 
delay in removing the inmates to West Roxbury ? 

Aerey es; Bir. 

@. From South Boston ? 

Mr. Procror. — No, the truants. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANbeEIs.) The cause of delay in removing the 
truants P 

a. From Deer Island to the Parental School; yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) During your time, Mr. Pilsbury, what has 
been done at Long Island in the way of new buildings ? 

A. When I became a Commissioner the inmates of Long Island were 
housed and cared for altogether in one building, a br ick building, 
erected, I think, in 1886 or 1887. They were in that building, all sexes 
and ages and conditions, and there was about completed when I came 
into the Board a hospital wing which was occupied shortly after, and_ to 
that has been added a second and a third wing with an administration 
building, and there has also been constructed a dormitory building for 
the accommodation of women, which is completed. 

@. How many buildings, then, and how much money has been ex- 
pended during your ter m as a Commissioner on Long Island ? 

A. Ishould say upwards of $150,000 to $200, 000. That would be 
including the first wing of the hospital. I include that whole plant. 

Q. That wasn’t completed until after you begome Commissioner ? 

A. Wasn’t quite finished — giving accommodations for about 1,350 
people upon Long Island. 

Y. How about the barn —the new barn at Long Island? 

A. A very excellent barn has been erected, a very nice barn. 

Q. Well, is that since your incumbency as a Commissioner ? 

A. During my incumbency; yes, sir. I may add that one more 
building has been erected—-a small building, but very essential, 
a morgue. 

Q. Well, that had been recommended to the City Government by the 
Commissioners previous to its erection ? 

A. Oh, yes, indeed. 

(). For a number of years ? 

itd OS, RIE: 

Q. Now, is there a work-house at Long Island, Mr. Pilsbury ? 
A. There is not. 
@ 
A 
Q 


—_ 


. Where is the work-house, so called ? 
. At the House of Industry at Deer Island. 
That, I believe, was arranged for under a special “Act of a good 
many years ago. Are there any commitments made to Long Island ? 
A. None. 
Q. Is there any work-house authorized at Long Island as far as you 
have been informed ? 
A. None to my understanding. 
@. ‘The present superintendent, Dr. Cogswell, you have been ac- 
quainted with how long? 
A. Since 1889. 
- You were then in what position — in 1889 ? 
A. Iwasa member of the Board of Health. 
Q@. And he was connected with that department ? 
A. Incharge of the quarantine. 


mO 
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(). He was appointed, I believe, superintendent of Long Island by 
your Commission in the spring of 93. Do you remember the circum- 
stance of his appointment ? 

A. Iremember that at the time of his appointment it was when the 
cholera epidemic was imminent and there was fear that it might be intro- 
duced into this country, and the Board of Health through its chairman 
objected to the change, because he felt, as he expressed it, that Dr. 
Cogswell’s services would be very valuable at quarantine; and at that 
time we agreed that, in the event of the occurrence of that epidemic, we 
should excuse Dr. Cogswell so that he might assist or take charge of 
quarantine. 

Q. ‘That is, temporarily ? 

A. Temporarily. 

@. And he came to you as superintendent of Long Island under that 
express stipulation on your part ? 

A. He did. 

(). There has been complaint and much talk since the beginning of 
these hearings, Mr. Pilsbury, with respect to the lack of classification 
at Long Island. What have you to say? What classification have you 
there ? | 

A. All the classification which it is possible for us to make; 
namely, as far as possible the sexes are kept apart; the sick are sepa- 
rated from the well; the infirm are separated from the sick, and chil- 
dren — all infants with their mothers — are separated from adults. 

(. And those separations are as complete as they could be with the 
present plant and buildings which you have there ? 

A. They certainly are. 

@. When the new building is completed, will the separation be still 
better ? 

A, Much better. 

@,. Iwill ask you now with respect to one special thing, for fear I 
might overlook it. McCaffrey, when he testified, swore that he saw 
Smith drunk on Long Island on December 7, that that was the last time 
he saw him there in that.condition. Now, McCaffrey also testified that 
he left the island on the 7th of December. Did you ever hear McCaffre 
make any statement with respect to the times that he had seen Smith 
intoxicated at Long Island? 

Regs is tte & 

(). Where was that? 

A, Ata hearing upon the matter of the drunkenness of Mr. Smith. 

Q. Before you as a Commissioner ? 

“i fe Before one of my associates and myself as a committee from the 
oard, 

(. At that time was McCaffrey put under oath ?, 

A. He was. 

@. At that time did he testify that Smith was intoxicated on Long 
Island on the 21st of May and the 22d of December ? 

A. He did. 

@. He now testifies that he wasn’t on Long Island Sundays, except- 
ing when Dr. Cogswell was away in October, and a reference to the 
calendar indicates that the 21st of May was Sunday. 

A. That is a fact. 

a BS you know Smith’s handwriting ? 

A. Ido. 

@. Will you examine that? (Handing letter to witness. ) 

A. That is in Mr. Smith’s handwriting. 

(. Did you receive that letter from him? 

A. Idid. (Reading :) 
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City or Boston. 
Homer For Paupers, Lone Istanp, 
Boston Harpor, January 5, 1894. 
Hon. E. L. PItssury: 

Dear Sir: In regard to the statement made by Mr. McCaffrey, that on 
the 21st of May last he saw me in the receiving-room overcome by liquor, 
now he could not have done so, as he was not on the island that day, and I 
have proof to that effect. . 

Respectfully, 


Arcuie F. Smiru. 

Complaint has been made, Mr. Pilsbury, that the paupers at Lone 
Island are not made to work. With respect to that, did you know of 
the opinion given by the Corporation Counsel in 1892 to Mr. Morison ? 

A. I did, sir. 

(. And that it was doubtful if there was any authority to make them 
work at Long Island ? 

A. It certainly was, most unfortunately. 

(@. Was that the authority upon which you relied in the course which 
the Commission took, so far as you were concerned. 

A. Itwas so far as | was concerned. That was early in my associa- 
tion with the Board. Naturally I would depend upon it. 

Q. Of course. I believe we all agree that it is a desirable thing to 
have the panpers employed. 

A. I certainly agree to it. 

@. What would be the necessities of the case at Long Island if the 
paupers were to be employed, with respect to work-shops ? 

A. Necessary to obtain an appropriation from the City Government 
which would enable us to erect the same, construct and equip. 

Q. You could not build work-shops and equip them, even if it were 
the law that you could employ them, without an appropriation from the 
City Government ? 

A. We could not. 

@. No matter how much they might thereafter add to the revenue of 
your department ? 

A. Could not. 

@.. And reduce the appropriation for the maintenance ? 

A. Could not. I might say there, Mr. Proctor, that the annual 
appropriation is made for specific purposes. 

Q. Yes, and you are obliged to use it for those purposes ? 

A. We are: 

@. Well, has the Board, during your incumbency as a Commissioner, 
been employed in making improvements in buildings and plants and 
various departments of the department, and has your time been pretty 
thoroughly taken up with that ? 

A. Certainly it has; more extensively, I think I may safely say, than 
any of our predecessors have been — not to the discredit of our prede- 
cessors, but because we have had the appropriations, as far as they 
went. 

Q. But your appropriations have been made for specific purposes ? 

A. Specific purposes all-of them, and we cannot take, Mr. Proctor, 
from one appropriation to apply to another without coming to the City 
Council. | 

Q@. Iassume, in view of the statements which you have made as to 
your views on the subject, that when the imperative necessities of the 
department in the way of buildings have been taken care of, you would 
then be ready to take care of these other things in which you believe? 

A. Be only too happy to have the opportunity. 

Q. Some complaints, Mr. Pilsbury, have been made about the food. 
How does the Commission purchase food ? 
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A. Twice a month requisitions are made by the superintendents, and 
at the same time, on the 1st and 15th, bids are received from the dealers 
in the various articles, particularly subsistence and upon competition, 
and the lowest bidder, all else being equal, sells the goods to the depart- 
ment. 

Q. How is he paid — is it a sale for cash ? 

A. Practically cash. 

How soon does he get his money ? 

Within thirty days. 

That is, there is no long term ? 

None. 

Does that assist in getting low bids ? 

Very materially, because we are large buyers and payment is 
assured. 

Q. Now, I think Dr. Newell said something about Dr. Jenks doing 
all the buying. What is the fact with respect to that? Has Dr. Jenks 
been willing that the other Commissioners should do the buying if they 
wished ? 

A. Hehas been. And as a fact the chairman does all the buying. 

Q. But has he not stated to you and Mr. Devlin that if you wished 
to do the buying you might do it, but he would like to merely finish 
one month — that is, the current month, in which he was buying? 

A. No, sir; that statement was not made during my incumbency. 
I heard that it had been made, but it would be hearsay evidence. 

Q. That statement, you understand, was made before your incum- 
bency ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, the doctor has been directed by a vote to purchase, as I 
understand it — or by agreement. 

A. By agreement. 

Q@. Have you ever at any time inspected or investigated as to the 
quality of the subsistence furnished ? 

A. I think when I became a member of the Board I visited the 
various institutions, and made it my particular business to examine 
the goods and the qualities of the goods. 

Q. Well, what was the quality then? 

A. The same as it is to-day. 

Q. Well, what was it, good or bad? 

A. Good. 

@. Have you ever made any investigation upon any complaints 
made by any person that the quality of food was not good? 

A. Ihave. 

. Do you remember when you ever made such an investigation ? 

A. Icouldn’t state the date. I think it was 93. I made a report 
upon it at the time. 

@. Will you examine that paper? In whose hand writing is that? 

A. Mine. 

Q. Was that a report drawn up by you? 

A. It was. . 

@. What investigations did you make, or does the report itself 
show ? 

A. The report itself shows. 

@. ‘Then I can save time by putting in the report. 


PORORS 


OrFIcE oF COMMISSIONERS OF PuBLic INstriTUTIONS, 
No. 14 Beacon Srreer, Boston, August 29, 1893. 
Dr. THomas L. Jenks, Chairman, Board of Commissioners of Public 
Institutions : 
Dear Sir: Your committee, to whom was referred ‘‘The verbal com- 
plaint of poor food furnished and poor management of the inmates at Long 
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Island, made by Mrs, Alice N. Lincoln” have investigated the same and re- 
port as follows: 

Concerning the quality of the food, a general inquiry among the inmates 
fails to substantiate the complaint, and an examination of the materials used 
shows them to be of good quality and fully up to the standard in all our in- 
stitutions, of which it has been elsewhere officially stated that ‘* the quality of 
the goods is as a rule acceptable, and well suited for the institutions.’’? The 
particular complaint was found to be against the fish chowder, and diligent 
inquiry led to the discovery of the originator thereof, who finally stated that 
he ‘‘ did not like cusk anyway.’ 

@. So cusk was the basis of that fish chowder? 

A>. Yes, sir. 

@. One inmate said that the molasses was not good, but the statement 
was qualified by the assertion that he ‘‘ disliked molasses on his rice.” An 
examination of the molasses proved it to be of good quality. 

The complaint that ‘‘the dishes are not washed clean” may have been 
based upon the appearance of specks in the ware, but the committee found 
no dishes which were ready for table use which were not perfectly clean. 

In relation to the daily taking out-of-doors of the children, nearly all of 
the mothers and women in charge of the infants stated that they were taken 
out nearly every day. 

Whenever the women are out for exercise, they are, very properly, ac- 
companied by a matron. 

Close inquiry elicited the fact that all the mothers, as well as women in 
the infirmary, were out on the day of the committee’s visit and upon five of 
the six days preceding — that is, all who desired to go. For a few days pre- 
viously, the matron being ill, the outings were less frequent. 

Of the forty-four women in Ward 6 infirmary, the matron stated that but 
seven are capable of doing anything, and though fully aware that they may 
go out of doors daily they prefer to sit in their chairs in the ward, while but 
few can be persuaded to go out. 

No complaint of the defects alleged had been made by the inmates to the 
officials of the institution, thus giving an opportunity to them to remedy the 
same had such existed. 

The committee feels that all of the officers and attendants exercise, case, 
and patience in the performance of their duties, particularly those who have 
to do with the sick, the feeble, and the helpless. 

Itis the opinion of the committee that the complaints were groundless, and 
it is therefore recommended that they be dismissed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THomas H. DEvLIN. 
Epwin L. PInspury. 


Has the quality of the food been a matter concerning which you knew 
all the time during your incumbency as a Commissioner? 

A. It has. 

@. What do you say — have you often visited the institutions ? 

A. Very often. 

@. How often ? 

A. Well, more particularly the institutions in the harbor, and those 
institutions several a week. 

@. Well, I was only referring now to the institutions which have 
been made the subject of inquiry here — Long Island, Deer Island, 
Rainsford Island, and the House of Correction. How often have you 
visited those institutions ? 

A. I have visited, as I stated before, the institutions in the harbor 
very frequently, the House of Correction less frequently than the others. 

Q. Well, have you often made examination of the food in process 
of being cooked or already cooked ? 

A. Very often —not alone when I have seen it upon the tables, but I 
have gone into the storerooms .and looked into the refrigerators. 

Q. Well, what do you say as to the quality of the meat? 
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A. Isay the quality of the meat is excellent. 

Q. How is that bought? 

A. Bought by contract. An annual contract is made in the spring 
of the year under competitive bids. 

Q. By a vote of the Board ? 

A. By vote of the Board. We advertise for bids and they are opened 
in the regular process, and the contract awarded to the lowest bidder, 
he being a responsible party. 

Q. Well, what do you say as to the food in the institutions during 
your incumbency as a Commissioner ? 

A. I believe that the food has always been good. There may have 
been some exceptions when, as in your house or mine, it might not have 
been cooked as well at one time as another. But the raw material has 
always been of good quality, and if it were not of good quality it has 
been the fault of the superintendent that he has not returned it to the 
source whence it came. ‘Those have been their instructions always. 

Q. Well, I suppose you have often tasted of the food ? 

noel Maye. 

Q. What has been its quality as a food ? 

A. Ihave been very well satisfied. Last week I ate a bowl of the 
fish chowder there. It wasn’t known that I was coming to the island, 
and I, being hungry, enjoyed it and ate it all — and it was made of cusk. 

Q. With regard to the House of Correction, Mr. Pilsbury, I suppose 
that you don’t regard that as a suitable building ? 

A. Icertainly do not, sir. . ; 

@. And none of the Commissioners so regard it ? | 

A. None of them do, present or past Commissioners, if you may be- 
believe the reports and recommendations which they have made. 

Q. Well, you think there ought to be a different one — a larger and 
more suitable one ? 

+ Be ol We oe 

Q. How is it— over-crowded now ? 

A. Very much over-crowded. ‘There are about 476 cells, including 
the hospital, with a population of 650 to 700. 

Q. Well, Deer Island — is that crowded too ? 

A. It is— about 767 cells there, I think, and I didn’t see the morning 
report which we usually receive on Saturday, but I should think there 
were from 1,200 to 1,800 men and upwards of 300 women. I might say 
there, Mr. Proctor, that the Commission endeavored to remedy that 
defect at Deer Island some time ago when they asked for an appropri- 
ation for building, for new cells, and had the law remained as it was 
then and the commitments continued in the way in which they were 
being made when our cells were completed we could have housed all 
our men in cells. But with the change in the law in July, 1893, our 
commitments increased 500 in six weeks, and we were as badly off 
when we had our new cells as we were in the beginning. Of course we 
are not responsible for the law. 


Cross—EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. BRANDets.) Mr. Pilsbury, you state that to Dr. Jenks 
was committed the buying for the institutions. What was the division 
of labor in other respects among the Commissioners ? 

A. That was the only division, Mr. Brandeis — believing that the 
buying could be better done by one than when distributed. The other 
matters were managed in general. 

Q. Now, the other expenditures —I mean the expenditures on build- 
ings, either on new buildings, or for repairs or improvements on old 
buildings — those were matters within the province of each of the Com- 
missioners ? 

A. -Yes, sir. 
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And upon which each of the Commissioners were consulted ? 
Consulted. 

And of which they — 

Had knowledge. 

Had an equal amount. During this past year your Board, under 
the report of the Board of Visitors incorporating Chief Egan’s report as 
to the absence of fire appliances at Rainsford Island, made certain im- 
provements in fire appliances or additions to fire appliances there which 
he recommended. Do you recall the date when that was done ? 

No, I do not, Mr. Brandeis. It is in the record. 

Beg your pardon ? 

I think it is in evidence — I wouldn’t attempt to say just when it 


Sponge 


Well, you remember Chief Egan’s report ? 

I do. 

In which he stated practically that there was an entire absence of 
fire appliances at Rainsford Island, didn’t he P 

A. He stated so, I believe. I don’t remember the exact language. 

Q. . And the Mayor transmitted that report to you, or transmitted the 
Visitors’ report, with a request that you should carry out the recom- 
mendations of Chief Egan in regard to fire appliances ? 

A. He did. 

Q. And I presume you did so? 

A. Very glad to do so, as he authorized us. 

Q. And that was done shortly after, I presume, the letter was re- 
ceived by you? 

A. As soon as it was possible. 

Q. Now, what was the cost of these improvements, of these fire 
appliances, which you put in at Rainsford Island ? 

A. What was the cause of it ? 

). The cost? 

A. Qh, the cost—I do not know, Mr. Brandeis. We considered 
the cost of the two practically together. It was all the same class of 
work very largely. 

@. You mean the cost of Rainsford and Long Islands ? 

SACYY es, Sir. 

Q. That is, Chief Egan made a similar report in regard to the 
absence of fire appliances at Long Island ? 

A. A similar report. For instance, standpipes to be put in both 
buildings, and hose and connections — all a part of the same con- 
tract. 

(). And the conditions were substantially the same in each place ? 

A. In that particular very much the same. 

Q. Then you are able to give me the cost of the fire appliances for 
the two islands? 

A. Well, I can’t say that lam, Mr. Brandeis. 

(). yer I mean approximately — I don’t care within a few dollars. 

A. I should say some $2,500. 

Q. Two thousand five hundred dollars covers the cost entirely at the 
two islands ? 

A. I think it would. 

Q. Now, these fire appliances, this $2,500 —if that was the amount 
— was charged to what fund ? 

A. We were authorized by the Mayor to pay for it from our appro- 
priation. 

Q. Yes, and that you conceived to be within the ordinary powers of 
the Mayor ? 

A. ‘The letter is on file in our office. 

Q. You, of course, are familiar with the reports of the Commission, 
I mean the printed reports of the Commission, from the beginning, not 
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only during the time in which you were Commissioner, but also from the 
commencement of the Commission in ’89 ? 

A. Well, somewhat. I have looked at them. 

Q. Yes, and isn’t ita fact that in no report of the Commissioners 
has the necessity of fire appliances at Long Island or at Rainsford 
Island been mentioned ? 

Mr. Proctor. — Those reports bave been put in, have they not? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I presume they are in; yes. 

Mr. Procror. — The reports, then, speak for themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Iask Mr. Pilsbury a question. He may 
certainly answer that question. 

A. I could not state positively that no such recommendation has 
been made, but I do not recollect that it has. 

Q. So far as you know no such recommendation has been made by 
any Board of Commissioners at any time? 

A. I don’t recollect it, sir, I have to depend upon the reports. 

Y. And so far as you know no request was made by the Com- 
missioners for an appropriation for such purposes outside of their 
reports ? 

A. No, I think not. 

Q. Now, the necessity for such fire appliances, and the danger of 
leaving the inmates exposed to fire, was called to the attention of the 
Commissioners at various times, was it not ? 

A. Shortly, or sometime, I think, after I became a member of the 
Board. My first knowledge that any suggestion was made, was, I 
believe, through Mrs. Lincoln, through the public prints. 

Q. Well, hadn’t the suggestion been made by Mrs. Lincoln in the 
public prints, even before you were appointed ? 

A. Well, I couldn’t answer as to that, Mr. Brandeis. I ought per- 
haps to take an interest in such matters as a citizen, but I was connected 
with another department which consumed my time, and J don’t recollect 
it. I may have read it. , 

Q@. You do not recollect the articles which appeared as early as 1890 
and in the sunmer and fall of ’91, some by Mrs. Lincoln and some by 
others — articles that appeared in the ‘‘ Post ” and the *‘ Herald,” which 
have been referred to in this testimony, calling attention to the danger 
from fire to the inmates at Rainsford and Long islands, I think princi- 
pally Rainsford Island ? | 

A. Idonot. I don’t recollect that. I don’t mean to say that I doubt 
that they were published. 

Q. Well,-now, the first recollection you had was when you naturally, 
in the course of your duties, gave attention to this matter — shortly after 
your appointment in 1892 ? 

A. Some time after. 

Q. Well, now, besides these articles in the newspapers to which I 
have refered and the suggestion from Mrs. Lincoln, this matter was 
also called to the attention of the public and your Board by the Special 
~Committee appointed by Mayor Matthews in 92, was it not ? 

A. It was. 

. (). Nothing, however, was done during that year by you — the year 

25 

A. Nothing was done, nothing that I recollect, except that water 
- pails and such other ordinary appliances were added, I think. 

%. In the beginning of °93, in February, ’93, the matter was called 
very extensively to the attention of your Board and the committee by 
the disaster in the almshouse in New Hampshire, was it not? 

ia. ‘OS. Sir. 

@. It was the occasion, also, I think, of some communication from 
the Mayor, and the matter was even discussed in the City Council, I 
believe ? 
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A. It may have been, Mr. Brandeis. 

. But you remember that articles appeared in various papers, in 
the ‘‘ Globe,” in the ‘* Herald,” in the ‘* Transcript,” describing vividly 
the danger of fire to the inmates there, to the infirm and to the sick, re- 
sulting from the absence of these fire appliances ? 

A. In all institutions ? 

Q. In the institutions at Long Island and Rainsford Island particu- 
larly, do you not? 

A. Idon’t remember the application there, but that may have been 
so. ‘There has been so much said and published that my memory, I am 
afraid, would fail me if I endeavored to recall it all. 

@. Merely with a word. I want to locate it.: 

A. J remember very well the disaster in New Hampshire where so 
many lives were lost by the inmates being locked in their rooms, mak- 
ing it impossible to escape. 

@. And that fire in New Hampshire was an occasion for the renewal 
of the complaints or suggestions which had been made by Mrs. Lincoln 
and the Board of Visitors and others previously, and attention was then 
called to the fact that no provision was made for remedying the 
defects and averting the dangers to which attention had been called 
before, was it not? 

A. That may have been so. 

@. That is, you remember, do you not, the first revival of the sub- 
ject in 1893 — an article entitled ‘‘ Our own pauper fire-traps” ? 

A. Yes, sir; I recollect it. 

@. Which appeared in the ‘* Transcript ” ? 

A. What date was that under? 

Q. February 16, 1893 — and then an article which appeared in the 
‘«Beacon” on February 18, 1893 ? : 

A. Yes, sir; I recollect that. 

(. And the article which appeared in the ‘‘ Sacred Heart Review,” 
of February 25, °93? 

I don’t remember that. 

You remember that, do you not? 

I do not sir. 

Don’t you recall the article in the ‘‘ Sacred Heart Review ”? 
I do not. 

I will read it, as it is short one: 


SLOROE 


Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, in a letter to the ‘‘ Transcript,” tells some very 
ugly truths about the way in which Boston’s dependent poor are taken care 
of. We were all greatly shocked by the fire at Dover, N.H., last week, and 
the burning of thirty or forty insane paupers. Yet we have in Boston, on 
Rainsford Island, every facility for just such another horror. In the old 
small-pox hospital there fifty-six sick women are kept. Mrs. Lincoln speaks 
calmly and with no attempt at working up a sensation, yet her description of 
the place, its foul and unhealthy condition, and its great dangers, is enough 
to make the whole city blush with shame. 


A. Ihave no recollection of having read that article, Mr. Brandeis. 

@. And don’t you remember that at that time, in addition to the 
absence of fire appliances which was referred to in these various 
articles, that there were the suggestions which had been made as to the 
total absence of a fire drill at the institution ? 

A. Didn't Mr. Egan speak of that? 

Q. I beg pardon? 

A. Mr. Egan spoke of that, did he not? 

Q. Yes, he spoke of it in a report he made to the Board of Visitors, 
but I ask you if you do not recall the fact that the same matter was 
called to the public attention at the same time when this New Hamp- 
shire horror filled the public mind? 
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A. I don’t remember it, but I wouldn’t deny it. 

Q. Perhaps I will call attention to a part of this article, entitled 
‘* Why not a fire drill for institutions”? You will remember that there 
was some discussion that appeared in the public prints at that time, and 
this was in the ‘‘ Transcript” of February 24, 1893: 


From time to time the public is startled and horrified by some such calam- 
ity as the Dover holocaust. When the shudder seizes us we naturally ask, 
Could nothing have been done to save the poor beings from such frightful 
tortures? A more practical question would be, Could not something have 
been done to prevent it? The writer does not think the wooden building 
should be taken into account very much, for we find that new brick and 
stone fire-proof buildings here in Boston withstand the most determined 
efforts of skilled and experienced firemen to avert destruction. Suppose the 
Dover structures had been brick three or four stories high, full of patients, 
the results would probably have been vastly more appalling to contemplate. 
It does not appear that there had been any detailed orders given or 
specific plans made for the rescue of the poor helpless beings in such 
an emergency. No fire drill among the officers, no fire organizations, 
no positions assigned them, to be instantly taken at the first sound of 
‘the alarm. It is reasonable to suppose that if proper precautions had been 
taken in anticipation of fire, many, if not all of the wretched victims, might 
have been saved their hellish tortures. A pertinent home question thrusts 
itself upon us, 7.¢e., ls Boston doing any of the things which seem to have 
been so fataily neglected? We have somewhere about 4,000, perhaps more, 
inmates in the various public institutions of this city, housed in nine or ten 
buildings of wood and brick, some of them three or four stories high. Is 
there any fire drill or other precaution taken for immediate and organized 
attack of fire? Or systematic orders given and arrangements made for the 
instant and orderly exit of the inmates? Is any plan laid down for the speedy 
removal of the helpless sick? The writer is afraid that all these questions 
must be answered in the negative. If so, should not those in authority be 
called upon in the name of humanity to apply a suitable remedy with the 
least possible delay? ' 


Don’t you remember, Mr. Pilsbury, that article which appeared as one 
of the series, signed ‘‘ Prevision” ? 

A. I don’t recollect it, but the tenor of it is in accord with the spirit 
of most of the articles written at that time in general. 

(. And it is also in accord with the recommendation made by Chief 
Egan a year later? 

A.) 168, SIP. 

(. And it is a fact, Mr. Pilsbury, which I think Dr. Cogswell testi- 
fied to, that no fire drill has yet been organized at Long Island? 

A. Well, if he did testify to that fact then I am greatly mistaken, 
because the facts have been otherwise. 

@. When was a fire drill organized there ? 

A. Immediately. I recollect that immediately after a fire pump had 
been connected and the standpipes placed in position with the hose — 

Q. ‘That is, shortly after the beginning of this investigation ? 

A. Yes —that we went down there one day and an alarm was given 
and the hose and the pump and everything was manned instantly and a 
stream was on and over the building, and out of the various windows 
in less than two minutes, I should say, and I understood Dr. Cogswell 
at that time that every man had his station assigned. 

@. Well, don’t you remember, Mr. Pilsbury, that when he was on 
the stand here and under cross-examination he said that after that time 
fire rules had been prepared and posted up in the building ? 

A. Yes, I recollect that. 

Q. But that the fire drill had not been instituted ? 

A. No, Ido not recollect that he made that statement, Mr. Brandeis, 
and I should be surprised at the statement, because I considered that 
there certainly was a fire drill. 
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Q. Well, now, Mr. Pilsbury, you stated that until Chief Egan made 
this report at the request of the Board of Visitors, and this was sent to 
you by the Mayor, nothing whatever had been done by the Commis- 
sioners, no notice had been taken by the Commissioners, so far as 
action was concerned, of any of the various suggestions made by the 
committee, by the Board of Visitors, and by Mrs. Lincoln and others 
earlier than that in regard to the dangers of fire. That is a fact, is it 
not? 

A. I won't say that no notice was taken, but-you mean no action ? 

(). I mean so far as action is concerned — no action was taken ? 

A. I won't go quite so far as that, because I know additional water 
pails were furnished, fire pails, so termed, quite a large number, and 
placed in position. 

Q. But aside from the sending down of the fire pails nothing was 
done, except that you did procure, I believe, two years ago a pump, 
which was put in? 

Ar Yes. 

Q. But that pump was never, as a matter of fact, connected until 
after Chief Egan’s report was sent to you by the Mayor ? 

A. Oh, I might say there that the pump was not put in for ornament 
but for use, and that these connections as a natural result would follow 
the placing of the pump there even without Chief Egan’s recommenda- 
tion. 

@. Yes, but the pump had been there more than a year, hadn’t it 
before it was connected ? 

A. I think not more than a year, but it was there quite awhile and 
not connected. 

@, And this pump was already referred to in your report for the 
year ’93, wasn’t it ? 

ive LOS, : 

Q. That is, which appeared February 1, 95, and it wasn’t connected 
until sometime after your report of February 1, 94°? 

A. If you have connections, Mr. Brandeis, and have all the pumps 
and fire hose in the world, you must have water in order to make them 
useful. 

Q. Isay nothing was done but the beginning in that respect ? 

A. Nothing but the beginning. 

@. And what did that pump cost? 

A. I couldn’t say exactly, but I have an impression somewhere about 
$350. Might I say — excuse me — in connection with the fire-pump, if 
you have not it clearly in mind, that there was one pump there, but it 
was too small to serve the entire purpose. we desired to accomplish. But 
with that small pump we could put a stream and did put several streams 
over the building. 

Q. But that is what Chief Egan declared to be utterly insufficient, 
didn’t he? 

A. The small pump? 

@. Yes. You had that when he was there, and yet he declared — 

A. Both pumps were there. | 

Q. And yet he declared the appliances to be absolutely insufticient ? 

A. They certainly were when not connected with standpipe or hose. 

Q. And the language he used in regard to the absence of the fire ap- 
pliances was very strong indeed, wasn’t it ? 

A. Well, it was positive. 

Q. Well, I mean not only positive, but it was strong, wasn’t it? 

A. I think I may safely say it was strong. 

Q. Yes. Now, you said that there was an absence of a supply of 
water, and that we have heard quite a good deal of. 

A. A much-deplored absence. t 

Q. I want to call your attention to Dr. Cogswell’s testimony, which 
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the chairman has kindly pointed out to me. I was questioning him in 
regard to Chief Egan’s report and the question was: ‘‘ Then he says, 
‘There are seven or eight hundred inmates, male and female, on this 
island, and out of that number the officers might pick out enough men 
to have a fire drill once or twice a week, and by that means perfect 
themselves in the use of fire appliances, which would place them in a 
position to direct, should a fire occur.’ Has that been done?” His 
answer was: ‘‘ We have not organized any fire brigade as yet; no, 
sir. 

**(Q. Have not done anything in that respect? 

“4A. We have had five drills of the officers, but not the inmates.” 
I said, ‘*‘ Yes, and you have posted up some fire rules since that time ? ” 
and then he said, ‘‘ My impression is that they were posted up before 
he was there.” 

A. Ithink, Mr. Brandeis, I was correct, and. I believe the control of 
the fire apparatus thould be in the hands of the officers, and that every 
officer should have his station — not be dependent upon the paupers. 

Q. That is, you don’t believe in following the advice of Chief Egan 
in regard to organizing a fire brigade of officers with the men under 
them ? 

A. Well, that is a qualification. I believe it should be in charge of ~ 
the officers, and whatever assistance might be auxiliary on the part of 
the inmates, well and good; but I don’t believe in depending on the 
paupers. I believe the officers should have each their station, as is the . 
fact at Deer Island. I would like to say, Mr. Brandeis, so far as my ' 
interest in the matter of fire is concerned, that when Dr. Cogswell first 
came to the department I spoke to him in relation to the matter of a fire 
drill and of his officers being appointed to stations. 

Q@. But he had done nothing about it, although you had mentioned 
the matter to him ? 

A. Qh, yes, sir; he had with the officers but not with the inmates. 

Q@. Well, hadn’t done anything with the officers prior — this is since 
Chief Egan’s report that he has done it. There is nothing here to show 
he did it before ? 

A. Well, I certainly supposed he had done it. 

Q@. Well, let us see what Chief Egan says: ‘‘ In main building there 
are about 150 feet of half-inch rubber hose to connect to faucets in wash- 
rooms, the same being minus play-pipes. There is not an axe or rake 
on this island for fire service. ‘There are seven or eight hundred in- 
mates, male and female, on this island and out of that number the offi- 
cers might pick out enough men to have a fire drill once or twice a week, 
and by that means perfect themselves in the use of fire appliances, which 
would place them in a position to direct, should a fire occur.” Then he 
suggests automatic sprinklers and the like. Now, by that reference you 
take it that Chief Egan does not mean that any of the inmates or any of 
the other persons but the officers should be drilled ? 

A. Oh, no—I take him at what he stated, that he thought it would 
be a good plan, and I agree with him, Mr. Brandeis. 

@. You agree with him? 

A. But [ think the inmates should be auxiliary. I believe the officers 
should have their stations which they should always respond to in case 
of an alarm of fire. 

Q. Isn’t ita fact that Chief Egan calls attention to it and that the 
thing he recommends did not exist at that time ? 

A. I certainly supposed that so far as the officers were concerned it 
did exist. 

Q. Now, doesn’t Dr. Cogswell’s answer show pretty clearly in regard 
to that? After I put the question to him, ‘‘ Has that been done ?” refer- 
ring to the various recommendations of Chief Egan, and he said, ‘* We 
have not organized any fire brigade as yet; no, sir.” I asked him, 
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‘‘ Have you done anything in that respect?” He said, ‘* We have had 
fire drills of the officers, but not the inmates.” 

A. Well, that is the point I make, sir. 

Q. That is since the time Chief Egan's S report came in ? 

A. You may call it a fire brigade or not, as you choose, but if they 
had not had fire drills certainly men had been taught what their stations 
were and what to do. I think that was certainly one step in the right 
direction, if not complete. 

Q. Certainly. But what Chief Egan advocated then is what some 
public-spirited citizen who calls himself ‘‘ Prevision” advocated just a_ 
eee at the time the New Hampshire horror filled the public 
minc 

A. You understand, Mr. Brandeis, that I take no exceptions to that. 

Q. Now, I was going to ask you in regard to the water-supply, and 
I started to puta question — whether it is not a fact that the supply of 
water, I mean the city supply of water, was introduced in May or June, 
89? 

A. Iso understand it, Mr. Brandeis. 

Q. Mr. Lincoln calls my attention: to August 22, °89, as the exact 
date ? 

A. I knew it was ’89, — I didn’t know the time of year. 

Q. This city supply is furnished under what conditions ? 

A. The water department established the plant — that is, put in the 
pipe, connections at a cost of about $50,000 upon which the Commis- 
sioners of Public Institutions pay five per cent., or $2,500 a year, and 
they agreed to furnish us with water at $2,500 a year for Long Island. 
Then — shall I go on and complete that statement, Mr. Brandeis ? 

Work 68. 

A. Having established that plant and the institution at Long Island, 
paying $2,500 a year, it was supposed that it was for the exclusive use 
of Long Island, but that pipe, that main, has been tapped a number of 
times — for Gallop’s Island, Rainsford Island, Fort Warren, and Thomp- 
son’s Island, and one other supply, I think, had been taken from the 
supply before reaching Long Island. 

(J. Then Long Island was practically last ? 

A. Almost last; yes, sir. : 

Q, Then consequently the charge against Long Island for that water- 
supply has been correspondingly reduced ? 

A. Ithas not. I believe it should be. 

Q. Well, has it not ? 

A. It has not. 

@. If you will look at the report for ’90 to ’91, the Commissioners’ 
report, on page 5 of the report, you will see that the whole charge for 
water for Rainsford and Long islands is only $1,289.87. 

A, For what year? Of course that was prior to my time. 

@. Yes— 90-91, those two years, after the establishment of this 
plant. The total char ge for the two islands is less than thirteen hun- 
dred dollars ? 

A. Well, I don’t know what that may be based upon, but isn’t that 
the report for the year 1889-90, the report made in’90? The annual 
report of the executive department of the city of Boston for 1890? If 
they didn’t begin to take water until August, °89, there certainly 
couldn’t be a charge of $2,500 for a year’s supply, but it would only be 
for six months or a littie more. 

@. That would be for six months ? 

A. ‘The first six months or thereabouts. 

Q. Well, has it been charged against Long and Rainsford islands, 
the whole charge of this pipe, » which has distributed all around ? 

A. Well, it “has been charged against Long Island, you know, and 
an additional sum added for Rainsford recently. I don’t know just 
what we pay for that. You will find that by our annual report. 
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Q. But this is the report of January 1, ’91— wouldn’t that take in 
the whole ? ° 

A. January 1, 91? 

Q. Ican show you the report for 1889 to °90? 

ai. Well, that would settle it perhaps more readily. 

Q. Is that the fact, Mr. Pilsbury — do I correctly state it that that is 
the amount charged for ’91— less than thirteen hundred dollars ? 

A, Ihave lost my place, Mr. Brandeis. 

@. Itis on page 5 of your report. 

Ai Page:d. 

(. There it is, water, $1,289.87. 

A. Well, I wouldn’t attempt to explain it, Mr. Brandeis, because I 
don’t know. Itell you what the facts are to-day and since I have been 
a member of the Board. 

Q. Now, if you will look at the report for ’89 you will find on page 
9, that the amount charged for water is only $598. That is during the 
time in which, as you say, there was a half-year’s supply, about a half- 
year’s supply. 

A. I wish they didn’t charge us any more to-day, Mr. Brandeis. We 
would have more money to spend in other directions. 

Q. Well, isn’t ita fact, Mr. Pilsbury, that this charge of $2,500 is 
distributed over the various islands P 

A. Oh, no, sir. If you desire to know, Mr. Brandeis, and I cannot 
tell you the exact amount, why can’t you look at the last report and find 
out what was charged for Rainsford Island ? 

Q. Is it there? 

A. It ought to be. 

Q@. Deer Island doesn’t get it ? 

A. No; it comes from the other side — Moon Island. 

@. Now, Mr. Pilsbury, if you have time, will you look at your books 
and see how that charge is made up? 

A. JI will try to ascertain it. 

. Now, in addition to this sum that you pay the city as interest on 
the plant, an equivalent of interest on the plant? 

A. Yes. 

@. Your other charge for water is what ? 

A. No charge to the Water Department. The only bill the water 
department has against us for water is in connection with that supply. 

@%. And the balance of the charge is made up in what way, of what 
appears charged for water? ; 

A. Of cost for water? . 

Q. Yes. 

A. For transportation of water, the bringing of water in a water- 
boat from Deer Island to Long Island. 

Q. Well, this expense of transportation to which you have referred 
has now been practically done away with by the building of the 
reservoir, hasn’t it? 

A. Ihope so, sir. 

@. You have recently constructed a reservoir which holds two 
million gallons ? 

A. Nearly —about 2,000,000 gallons of water. 

Q@. And that is a supply for how long a time ? 

A. Oh, ought to last upwards of two months, surely. 

(). And the longest period of time during which there was any 
break was for about two months, was it, or a little less than two 
months ? 

A. Six weeks or thereabouts. 

@. Six or seven weeks? 

A. Although there have been two or three breaks of shorter inter- 
vals. 
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Q. I say the longest break of any kind has been for six or seven 
weeks? 

Mat 1.8, Sir. 

Q. And you now by means of this reservoir have provided for — 

A. An emergency. 

@. An emergency which goes beyond anything in the past exper- 
ience of the Board for the last five years ? 

A. We hope so. ‘That was the purpose of constructing the 
reservoir. 

Q. What was the cost of that construction ? 

A. I cannot tell you that, Mr. Brandeis. 

Q. Well, approximately P 

A. There were about 400 hundred barrels of cement, I think, say a 
couple of thousand brick. 

@. What would be the cost of that cement? 

A. Well, two grades, and I don’t know just what the cost was — two 
grades. Perhaps $700 or $800 would cover the cost. 

@. $700 or $800 would cover the total cost of that reservoir ? 

A. Don’t consider that definite, because I am rather guessing at it. 

Q. In the neighborhood of that? 

A. I think so—and such labor as was performed by the prisoners at 
Deer Island — the labor of digging. 

Q. For which you paid nothing? 

A. Paid nothing, and the bricks laid by pauper labor. 

Q. That reservoir was completed about a month ago, as I re- 
member ? 

A. No, hardly that — perhaps two weeks ago. 

@. And the actual work on it commenced when ? 

A. Oh, we surveyed for that, I think, in the fall of 92. We have 
been a year digging it. 

Q. Well, the actual digging began this summer, didn’t it, or last 
spring ? 

A. No, longer ago than that. 

Q. Well, very little work was done and it was then abandoned ? 

A. Well, all the work we could do, abandoned on account of cold 
weather. 

Q. And began again? 

A. Last spring, and prosecuted vigorously since. 

Q. And how many men were at work on it? 

A. Ithink about 100, from 100 to 125. It varied, sometimes more, 
sometimes less, but quite a large number of men, from 50 to 125. 

Q. And with a total cost of $800 you have averted practically all 
danger, not only of a defective supply of water, and the inconvenience 
of a defective supply, and the necessary danger from fire to life on that 
account, but have also averted this very considerable cost of trans- 
portation ? 

A. Yes, we hope so. Possibly the cost may have been more, but the 
purpose was as you have stated, and I hope it is accomplished. 

Q. And this cost of transportation was about $40 a day? 

A. About $40 a day. 

Q. And during the year 93-94, when it appears that your total cost 
of water at Long Island— Long and Rainsford, isn’t it? — was over 
four thousand dollars ? 

A. Did that include Rainsford ? 

Q. Are they separate in °94 ? 

A. Ithink they are together. 

Q. Well, the difference between what you paid the city for water 
supplied, and the figures you give of over four thousand dollars cost of 
water, are represented by this — 

A. Statenient. 
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Represented by this transportation of water at the rate of $40 a 


Q 

<) 
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I had an impression that the sum was larger. 
You mean more than $40 a day? 
No, I mean that the aggregate sum was larger. 
That you had paid for transportation ? 
Yes, sir. 
What is your recollection ? 
. I think we have paid some four thousand dollars for transporta- 
of water, anyway. I won't say just for the time you have mentioned, 
but during these breaks ? 
Q. Yes. I was only giving it for one year? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Now, if you will kindly look up that matter of the water, Mr. 
Pilsbury, we will be greatly obliged. 
« Az? Yes; Lowill. 


hOROROD 


(The committee took a recess at 12.03 o’clock P.M. to 1.30 o'clock 
P.M.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The hearing was resumed at 1.30 o’clock P.M. 


COMMISSIONER EDWIN L. Piuspury. — Continued. 


Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Have you looked up the matter in regard to 
the water, Mr. Pilsbury ? 

A. Yes, sir. The matter of the water, Mr. Brandeis, is as I supposed. 
T find that the amount $1,289.87 was paid upon a special draft, January 
1, city of Boston water rates; water for the year ’89, Long Island, 
Sas Nae r Nth Island, $189.87 ; making a total of $1,289°87. 

WEL eS: 

a ous the year previous you asked about the amount, $598.26. 

eink Gi 

A. Yes, sir. That was on special drafts, and the dates of the bills 
were as follows: January 1, water rates, $338.26; April 12, the water- 
boat, 92,000 odd gallons of water $100; May 1, 80,000 gallons of 
water, $100; July 19, Union Wharf water-boat, 50,000 gallons of water, 
$60; a total of $598.26. Shall I submit that? 

Q. Yes. Well, now, for the year 91 to 92 your report shows that 
the cost of the water was $4,830 ? 

A. I didn’t look at that, but that I presume was the $2,500 rate and 
the additional cost of transporting water. 

0. pape is, $2,330 would be the cost paid for the transportation of 
water ! 

A. Yes, sir. 

At the rate, perhaps, of $40 a day ? 

A. Well, Mr. Brandeis, it might not be wholly that, because Long 
and Rainsford islands were considered together, you know — the ac 
counts were together and a portion of that would be for the water rates 
at Rainsford Island. You understand that before we had the water in- 
troduced in pipes at Rainsford Island we carried it from Deer Island 
daily in the ‘*.J. Putnam Bradlee” and for that they were obliged to pay. 

Q. So that this amount, this cost, entailed by the absence ‘Of a reser- 
voir which would protect you against the emergencies, was in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,000 a year during those years? a 
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A. Ishould say pretty near it; it varied, of course, but it has beena 
very large sum of money. 

Q. And you have had this difficulty with the breaking of pipes ever 
since the water was first connected ? 

A. Since my connection with the Board. Mr. Brandeis, may I correct 
one statement in relation to the cost of the reservoir ? 

Q. Certainly. 

A. I told you at the time I stated it that it was a guess, and I don’t 
know now, but in running it over roughly in my mind, I considered 
only the cost of the brick and cement, etc. I neglected to think of the 
first element of cost in it, which was the pipes and the valves, and all 
that, in connection with it, which was quite a considerable amount. I 
presume it would cost $1,000 or $1,500 anyway. 

Q@. Yes. Well, now, Mr. Pilsbury, you were a member of the Board 
that of Commissioners at the time that the special committee appointed 
ae; ieee Matthews first visited the island? 

Yes, sir. 

And you received their report shortly after it was printed ? 
Never received the report officially. 

Well, what do you mean by not having received it officially ? 

The report of the special committee was referred to the committee 
—I think the committee on Public Institutions — in the City Council ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. And no action, so far as the Commissioners are acquainted with 
the fact, at least, was taken. At least if there were any it never was 
transmitted to us. 

Q. So that you say you received the report itself, but that you didn’t 
receive any official communication in connection with it ? 

A. Received, as any citizen might, a document from City Hall. 

Q. Well, is that literally the case — didn’t some official communica- 
tion come to you in connection with that report ? 

A. I don’t remember it. 

Q. Didn’t the Mayor call your attention to it? I suppose any com- 
munication from the Mayor is an official communication, isn’t it ? 

A. Certainly, unless it is addressed to an individual. 

Q. Didn’t the Mayor eall it to your attention and ask for a report 
from you in regard to the suggestions of this special committee ? 

A. Ido recollect now, Mr. Brandeis, — in regard to several matters 
in that report, if I recollect properly. It was rec ceived in that Way. 

Q. Yes. That is, the statement made by Mr. Reed, that the matter 
was never called officially to the attention of the Commissioners, is 
incorrect ? 

A. Asan Official report it is not incorrect. 

Q. He said, I believe, that it never officially reached the Commis- 
stoners of Public Institutions. Now, didn’t it reach the Commissioners 
of Public Institutions in connection with a letter from his Honor the 
Mayor about July 6, ’92 — that is, a few days after it was issued ? 

A. I remember that the communication came from the Mayor at 
that time. What the language was I don’t remember. But it had 
reference to that report. 

@. Now, turn to your records under date of July 6, 92. and see 
whether they don’t contain explicitly a reference to the fact that his 
Honor the Mayor had submitted a communication which was then 
referred to a committee? Are those records here, Mr. Reed ? 

Mr. REED. — General Donohoe had them here, but he is not here 
now. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Aren’t those records in that paper now ? 

Mr. REED.—No, those records are not here now. They would not 
be here unless the ceneral was here with them, and I don’t think he is 
here. 
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Mr. BRANDEIS. — What is in that paper there? Aren’t the records 
there ? 

Mr. REED. — Oh, no. 

Mr. BrRanvDEIS. — Well, I told you I wanted them here for the purpose 
of examining. 

Mr. REED. — Well, I went out and telephoned to the general and the 
general came here with the books and sat through the hearing this 
morning. ; 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — No, he didn’t sit through it, because he came just 
before it closed. 

Mr. REED. — He came before it closed and sat here until the recess. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — He came five minutes before it closed. 

Mr. ReEep. — He came as soon as IJ could get him. What is the use 
of quibbling ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — This is no quibble. 1 told you what I wanted — 
the books, in connection with the examination of Mr. Pilsbury. We 
haven't much time. Why don’t you get them. 

Mr. ReEpD. —I will. 1 presume the general will return here with the 
books. If you wish me to go and telephone again I will do so to 
accommodate you. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. —I do, if you are certain that they are not in that 

aper. 
4 Mr. REED. — No, they are not here. If you want me to telephone to 
the general again, I will do so, however. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Very well. ; 


Mr. Reep. — Anything to accommodate you, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Then do that, please. 

Mr. Reep. —I will do anything in my power to get him here with 
the books. 


Mr. Branpers. — And I wish to keep him here as long as we are ex- 
amining witnesses. 

Mr. Rreep. — I won’t guarantee to do that, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Don’t you remember now, Mr. Pilsbury — 
that this matter came before you in that official way and that official 
action was taken upon it? 

A. {remember that, as you state, a communication came from the 
Mayor in relation to the report of this special committee, but I don’t 
recollect what the tenor of his communication was. 

Q. Now, what action did your Board take on that communication of 
the Mayor? 

A. 1lhave the impression —I may be wrong, may be thinking of 
some other matter — but I have the impression that there was some 
communication with the different superintendents. ‘The records should 
show it, anyway, whatever it was— the records will show it. I 
haven't refreshed my memory, Mr. Brandeis — hadn’t thought of it 
until this moment. 

Q@. Wasn’t it a fact that July 6, °92, a letter came accompanying that 
report requesting from the Commissioners suggestions relating to the 
recommendations of the special committee of experts, as it is called? 

A. I think there was something of that nature. 

QY. That by vote of the Board this report was referred to yourself 
and Commissioner Devlin for action, and that on July 18, 1892, you and | 
Commissioner Devlin reported that so much of the report as relates to 
each particular institution be referred to the superintendent of each 
institution to consider the same and report to you thereon ? 

A. Ithink that is correct, Mr. Brandeis. 

Q. Yes. Now, under that vote of July 18, 1892, was the report sub- 
mitted to those various superintendents ? 

A. I presume it was. 

Q. Was any report made by those superintendents to you? 
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I think so. 

When you have your records here will you be able to determine ? 
If there were any reports made, the records will disclose them. 
You haven’t any recollection whether there was or was not? 

I have not, Mr. Brandeis. 

Have you any recollection whether you took any action upon the 

repor ort in any way except that vote of July 18, ’92? 

A. You used the word ‘‘ you” collectively —the Commission you 
mean ? 

Q. Imean your Board ? 

A. None to my knowledge or recollection. 

Q. “Do you think, Mr. Pilsbury, in view of the fact that the Mayor 
had expressly in an official communication asked your Board for sug- 
gestions upon the recommendations of the special committee of exper ts, 
that it would have been discourteous or improper for you to make any 
reference to this fact in your report ? 

A. Well, now, in that connection we did discuss that and the ques- 
tion was raised that, the matter having been referred to a special com- . 
mittee of the City Government, it would hardly be proper until that 
committee had taken some action in the way of recommendation for our 
Board to take action. That is the fact. 

Q. Well, don’t you think, Mr. Pilsbury, that if the Mayor requested 
you to make suggestions it.would been courteous fur you to make 
them ? 

A. I don’t recollect that the Mayor —if he requested us to. make 
suggestions to him it would certainly have been courteous and proper. 
I don’t recollect that he asked us to make suggestions to him, but I sup- 
posed it was suggestions in the department. 

Q. Well, wasn’t it, Mr. Pilsbury, his own committee — a special 
committee appointed by him ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. A special committee appointed by him to make this investigation 
and to report? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then if he asked you for suggestions there obviously wouldn’t 
be any discourtesy in answering his Tequest, would there ? 

A. Notatall. I want to disclaim any intention, so far as { am con- 
cerned, and I believe my colleagues, of showing discourtesy to that 
special committee. I think the members of that committee have said 
in their report then and since then that the Commissioners did show 
them all the courtesy and respect which they were capable of doing. 

Q. Well, now, that special committee report was, I presume, very 
carefully considered by you? 

A. Yes, sir; read more than. once. 

Y. You read it over once? 

A. More than once. 

@. And was the subject- matter of that paint discussed in your 
Board? I mean the various recommendations, were they discussed by 
your Board? | 

A. In general, as I remember, I think they were. 

Q. Were they ever taken up sertatim ? 

AP No. 

@. The fundamental questions which that committee considered were 
the question of classification, the question of compulsory labor, and the 
questions looking to the reform of the individual, were they not? 

A. They were. 

That is. the committee at great length, and based upon consider- 
able statistics which they car efully cathered together, attempted to 
show the importance of prevention and cure in connection with the 
management of pauper institutions, did they not? 
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A. They did. It was the line of their argument. 

Q. And that was what they pointed out as the fundamental error and 
defect in the management of the institutions, that is true, isn’t it? 

A. AsIremember the wording of the report it is. 

Q. And they referred, also, to a number of incidental, or a number 
of other matters, some of them coming under that particular head of 
lack or absence of classification, of labor or of reform movements, 
and some of them being mere matters of management, partly mechan- 
ical and partly the other running of the institutions. 

A. ‘They went into that matter very extensively and very exhaus- 
tively. 

0. Well, now, you say that you thoroughly believe in the classifica- 
tion of paupers ? 

A. Ido. 

Q. You believe in keeping entirely separate those who are there 
from misfortune, weakness, and keeping them séparate and free from 
contamination — keeping those who are there through weakness or mis- 
fortune from those who have led a life of crime, don’t you ? 

A. That would be perhaps eventually one of the best things to do. 
Primarily, I think we should begin as we have begun, following out the 
line of separation of sexes and sick from well, and as I have already 
detailed — I needn’t take the time to go into that again. 

Q. But that classification is what you have considered essential ? 

A. It has been considered. 

Q. And you have also considered,.as you state to-day, that, as a part 
of that movement of reform to which such an institution should be pri- 
marily directed, labor of the able-bodied is absolutely essential, do you 
not ? 

A. I might safely say it was so. Classification could be carried out 
almost indefinitely. 

@. Yes, but I mean but after you have classified them you would 
make certain — 

A. You can divide and subdivide. 

Q@. The sequence would be to have the people lead different lives, 
aside from being morally and physically separated, wouldn’t it? 

A. Would much preter to have it so. 

@. And one of the first elements in the reform of the able-bodied or 
ine more able-bodied would be to compel them to work at some- 
thing! 

A. Most assuredly. 

@. And subjecting those who are weak to discipline ? 

A. Weak mentally or morally ? 

@. Those morally weak to some discipline which would strengthen 
their character ? 

Ay. Yeu, 

(). And you believe also, as that committee pointed out, that aside 
from this great matter of classitication and of compulsory labor, some- 
thing should be done which would look to a reform of the individual 
through better influences, do you not ? 

A. I certainly believe in surrounding them with all the good influences 
it is possible to encompass them with. 

@. And in order to surround them with good influences one must 
treat them, or treat people generally, as somewhat better than they have 
been apt to consider themselves — isn’t that so ? 

A. If you wish to raise a person to a higher moral level you must 
stimulate their moral sentiments, of course. 

@. You must stimulate their moral sentiments, and that is done by 
holding them up to the best that their nature is possible of and not by 
having them simply satisfied with their bad selves or weak selves — 
isn’t that true? 
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A. A bad atmosphere is injurious morally as well physically. 

@. Yes, but I mean when you are taking people who are weak, 
people who have fallen because they are weak, or who are in the dr egs 
of society because they are weak, it isn’t an answer to say that they are 
living as well as they would live if they were outside in the world, that 
they a are no more dirty than they would be outside in the world. But 
you have got to lift them up and try to hold them to a higher level and 
standard of, living, haven’t you? 

A. Well, the greater part of them, Mr. Brandeis, live better there 
than they do outside, I honestly believe. 

Q. And you believe it is absolutely necessary not only that they 
should live better but that they should be lifted up out of themselves 
into a purer and healthier atmosphere socially ? 

In every way that is possible; yes, sir. 

Don’t you? 

I do. 

Now, that is all the Board of Visitors recommend, isn’t it? 

In general ; yes. 

Now, you say, Mr. Pilsbury, that in order to carry out the classi- 
fication idea, some buildings. peculiar buildings, are necessary ? 

ins.cY 68,’ sir: 

Q. One thing that is necessary for the purpose of classification is an 
individual investigation of the particular man, isn’t it. 

A. To learn as much of his previous life and his character as 
possible. 

Q. And that was a matter which the Board of Visitors recommended 
as the very first thing, wasn’t it? 

A. That was one of the matters. 

ety, OS; 

A. But, if you will Sige me to say so, we do ascertain those facts 
to-day as far as we are able. 

Q. You mean to say you are doing now what you did then? 

A. Oh, certainly. 

Q. Are you doing any more now than you did at the time the Board 
made its report. 

Mr. Procror. — What Board do you refer to, Brother Brandeis ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — The one which has been testified about — the special 
committee. 

The WITNEss. — You mean the special committee ? 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Yes, sir. 

A. I don’t know that we are doing any more now thanthen. We ascer- 
tain all the facts that we can ascertain from the applicant — speaking of 
the pauper, of course — when he comes to our office, and if he gives his 
own name we are able to trace him through the penal institution if he 
has been an inmate. That information is given to one department in 
our office, under Mr. Gilman —his, name, age, birthplace, his father 
and mother, mother’s maiden name, birthplace, occupation, etc. 

Q. Well, now, that investigation which you make of the individual 
is an investigation directed to determine whether he has a settlement, 
isn’t it? 
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A. Certainly. 

Q. And it dosen’t go any farther than that, does it ? 

A. That must be the primary investigation, of course. 

Q. Unless he has a settlement you wouldn’t send him down ? 
Ay No. 

Q. That is the primary purpose of the investigation ? 

HG; Yes, str) 

Q. 


And therefore you make that investigation as thorough as it is 
possible ? 
A. Certainly. 
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Q. As Mr. Gilman finds it possible with the assistance which he has 
— but you do not make any investigation outside of your own institu- 
tions, I mean outside of your public institutions? You don’t undertake 
to investigate beyond that, through communication with the organized 
charities of the city, the facts concerning his life? 

A. I don’t know that Mr. Gilman goes farther than that — not to my 
knowledge. 

QY. Well, the machinery of the associated charities would afford an 
admirable opportunity of doing that thing, wouldn’t it ? 

A. It would be a help. 

Q. Yes, and they have a very elaborate and, so far as possible, a 
perfect system of getting information—that is the very purpose for 
which the organization exists, isn’t it P 

A. I don’t mean to argue this with you, Mr. Brandeis, but what I 
want to say is, that I don’t see where that would make any difference if 
he had been a good man or a bad man, when it came to sending him to 
the institution. We are obliged to take him and do for him just as well 
as we can. 

Q. That is true, but as an element for the purpose of classification 
of the man it is absolutely necessary that you should go farther than to 
merely know that he has a settlement in Boston and is entitled to go 
there ? 

A. That is primary; yes. sir. 

Q. And the facts you might also learn beyond that would be of im- 
portance, would they not, in determining if he has relatives who by law 
or otherwise would be obliged to support him ? 

A. Yes, sir. When you come to the moral classification you speak 
2 ey statistics that the association might furnish would be of value, 

think. : 

@. And they would be of value in dealing intelligently and broadly 
with the subject of the poor of Boston, wouldn’t they ? 

A. We should know more about the individual. 

@. And it is a fact, is it not, that you cannot treat a thousand people, 
Pea ArLy an abnormal thousand people, otherwise than as individuals, 
isn’t itt 

A. Itis rather difficult. 

Y. Yes, it is hopeless to look for any reform except by treating them 
as individuals ? 

A. Where you treat them as a herd, of course, it is like a school 
where a great number of children receive less attention than a small 
number. That is the misfortune of our large institutions. They have 
been over crowded, and it is impossible to give the individual attention 
to them that they should receive. 

@. And that has been one of the evils of herding the great mass 
together? 

A. I certainly think it has. 

@. And when this special committee of °92 recommended that a 
record be kept stating as far as possible the facts known in regard to 
the character and history of each inmate. with a view to classification, 
they recommended something that was different from the investigations 
which Mr. Gilman made with a view to determining the mere matter of 
settlement ? 

A. More extensive and exhaustive. 

@. Well, now, when you made your reports subsequentiy to this — 
I mean the reports of 93 and 94, February 1, 93, and February hie 
‘94 — your report did not contain any recommendation or suggestion 
on that line— I mean whether by reference to the special committee or 
Utherwise? That is a fact, isn’t it ? 

A. That is a fact. 

Q. Yes. 
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A. And shall I say anything further? If you want to erect a 
structure you have got to have your materials? If you want to change 
conditions in the pauper institutions we must surely have accommoda- 
tions whereby we may make those changes. What we did recommend 
and what we did ask for were appropriations for the erection of new 
buildings. 

Q). Yes. 

A. And until those were obtained there and buildings erected it 
seemed to the Board collectively, and myself individually, that it was 
utterly impossible to make any such classification as we felt was essen- 
tial and as was recommended by the special committee. 

Well, now, you agree, Mr. Pilsbury, that as a part of this matter 
of classification, or, as Dr. Cogswell has testified, for a more perfect 
system of classification, a class of buildings would be desirable which 
would enable you to cut up, so far as possible, people into smaller 
families ? 

‘A. (Yes. 

Q. That is, not herd 1,000 or 500 in one building, but to ‘have them 
in smaller buildings ? 

A. On the cottage plan. 

Q. The cottage plan. Now, when you made your recommendations 
for new buildings, you utterly ignored, didn’t you, any such idea as a 
cottage plan, and for your new building down there you put up a dor- 
mitory y which congregates into one building all the women paupers — or 
which is designed to do so— all the women paupers in the city, be they 
good or be they bad— whether their past has been a good one or a 
criminal one? ‘Is that not a fact? 

A. Not altogether, Mr. Brandeis. I think the new building, the 
dormitor v building, as we designate it, is a great improvement upon the 
old building in the subdivisions which have been made in the interior. 

LGSY 6s; “put it is a fact — 

A. So that classification —I beg your pardon —is possible now, and 
a separation to a certain extent. But the complete separation which you 
refer to, as [ understand you, would necessitate the erection of a build- 
ing for each class— that is, where the people may sleep, eat, exercise 
out-of-doors and be entirely separate, each class separate from the other 
class. 

Q. Now, Dr. Cogswell testified, as I understand it, that the building 
which you have provided, while, of course, it has some great architectur al 
advantages over anything we have had before, is not. adapted to carry- 
ing out “this purpose of classification in which both and you, as I 
understand it, believe? 

A. Not to the fullest extent. 

Q. No, and therefore is it not at least a matter of regret that in the 
report of the Commissioners, in which they ask for this large sum of 
money, no suggestion was made by them that in the erection of this 
building, which is apt to be a permanent one, provision be made for 
that thing which all of us regard as essential to a proper conduct of the 
institution? In other wor ds, isn’t it a fact that you start out now, with 
your new building, at least, greatly hampered in carrying out that classi- 
fication which all of us now believe in? 

A. Yes. You couldn’t carry out that degree of classification in the 
manner in which it has been suggested to the fullest extent. 

@. Yes; and that if this matter had been referred to in the Commis- 
sioners’ recommendations, so that it could have had full consideration, 
perhaps a different result would have been reached ? 

A. Perhaps the Commission may have been considered to be too 
practical altogether, but the Commission did take into consideration the 
fuct that the City Governments of the last two or three years have been 
more liberal in appropriations, and the aggregate has been greater 
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' 
than in the entire history of any of the Governments preceding, and 
that the city of Boston had authorized the expenditure of a very large 
sum of money. We also considered the financial condition of the 
city of Boston, and its inability to carry out these extensive theoretical 
ideas which would have to be proved to be practical, of, course. 

Q. Well, you don’t mean to call them theoretical as distinguished 
from practical ? 

A. I don’t mean by that, that they are not practical, but until they 
have been attempted and have been proven, of course, it is a theory. 

Q. But the idea of a cottage plan — 

A. In the main is a good one. 

Q. —in reformatory institutions is something well established in the 
Commonwealth, is it not? . 

A. Oh, certainly — particularly for the young. ° 

Q. But the whole idea that has come in the treatment of the depend- 
ent classes in the community within the last fifteen years has been 
towards a separation of individuals P 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in the investigation of this subject of the poor by the City 
Council of Boston in that report of ’78, which I suppose you remember — 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That very idea was pointed out, was it not? 

A. It was, but did not that report take the same course, Mr. Bran- 
deis, as succeeding ones — came to the City Council, and died there ? 

Q. I cannot remember, sir. I don’t know that I ever looked it up. 
But youremember, perhaps you recall the passages quoted in the report 
of the Board of Visitors of June 30, in speaking of the old Charlestown 
Almshouse. As early as 1874-75, the Directors of Public Institutions 
called attention to this fact, as follows: 


A year’s experience in conducting the almshouse at Charlestown demon- 
strates, the fact that it is more economical to provide for the poor in smaller 
buildings, managed upon the family principle, than to incur the great expense 
of erecting a mammoth building and congregating all the poor in one large 
institution. One or more suitable buildings could be provided in each of the 
suburban districts of the city, where the poor of that section could be main- 
tained in the vicinity of their home and former associations, with the privilege 
of attending church, should they desire or of receiving visits from relatives 
or friends. This plan would admit of a better classification of the inmates 
and would involve less expense than the care of all the pauper class in one 
establishment. 


Q. You recall that passage ? 

A. Yes, sir; I recollect it. 

@. And that shows that as far back as 1874-75 the directors of your 
institution had had this classification, and of the advantages of small 
buildings leading to classification and making classification possible, 
fully before them. Is not that the fact ? 

A. That is true. 

Well, now, the special committee appointed by Mayor Matthews 
in 1892 also recommended a complete separation of the sexes, that it be 
secured. Now, is it not a fact, Mr. Pilsbury, that the bringing together 
upon one island, upon Long Island, of several hundred women, several 
hundred men, weak and many of them worse than weak, must almost 
necessarily render impossible that complete separation which you rec- 
ognize as important and which the special committee called the partic- 
ular attention of the public to. 

A. I don’t think so, Mr. Brandeis. 

@. How, Mr. Pilsbury, are you going to effect that complete separa- 
tion, with the buildings upon the same island, in close proximity ? 

A. If need be erect barriers, put up fences if need be, and separate 
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them. If those people were upon the mainland they couldn’t be sepa- 
rated from all the rest of the world, of course, without being fenced in. 
-" No. 

A. It would be just the same there. We can fence them in on Long 
Island or any other island if it is necessary in order to separate the 
sexes. I believe they can be kept separate and apart when the plan is 
complete. If not, I or my successors, I am sure, will separate them by 
proper barriers. , 

Q. Well, now, what barriers do you think can be provided to keep 
those people from communicating with one another ? 

A. Build a ten-foot or fifteen-foot fence, if you want to, so that they 
cannot come together personally or by communication in any way. 

Q. But then you have, in addition to that, to practically carry this 
fence over the whole island, haven’t you, or coop the people into a small 
area ?P 

As Well, 

Q. And lose the benefit which is supposed to be derived from the 
possession of a large island or a place where these people may communi- 
cate and where they may grow strong physically as well as morally. 

A. Mr. Brandeis, I heard some testimony here the other night in re- 
lation to Mr. Roberts’ Home, a very nice place, I understand, and the 
people who inhabit that Home take their exercise on the sidewalks of 
this great city, with people going and coming all the time, and they are 
brought in contact with all sorts of people. 

‘Q. Well, now, don’t you think, Mr. Pilsbury, that the people are 
safer from the danger of contamination when going about on the side- 
walks of the city, where there are far more good than there are bad and 
far more strong than there are weak, than they would be isolated on an 
island where nearly every one there is of their same kind and where they 
haven’t the diversion, haven’t the interests which people have on the 
mainland, to occupy them ? 

A. Well, of this class of people, Mr. Brandeis, I cannot say honestly 
I do think so. I do think the separation upon an island, so far as that 
question which you raise is concerned, is all right. As to whether it 
was wisdom to place those institutions on an island or not, that is 
another question — to place a hospital on an island in the ocean. I have 
my serious doubts about that, but that was settled some time ago, so I 
needn’t discuss it. But I believe morally the influence is just as good, 
and I don’t know but better, if the two sexes are all together on an 
island like Long island and separation is insisted upon, and I believe 
that it can be accomplished. 

Q. You certainly have heard at Deer Island — and I think that is one 
of the points referred to in the same report of the special committee — 
of the danger of communication between parties ? 

A. Between the boys and those of opposite sex ? 

OY es; 

A. And that the danger was’ possible under the conditions which 
existed and that condition was wrong, because the boys of the Reforma- 
tion School occupied the same building that the prisoners committed to 
that institution occupied. That was wrong. 

Q. Now, to return a moment — how by anything else than a Chinese 
wall extending across the whole island do you think it possible to 
really separate these people and yet not confine either the men or the 
women to a small area? 

A. Oh, yes, I do think so. Have one dividing line. There are 
certain sections of the island where the inmates never go, where there 
is no inclination to go, but I repeat that if you want to fence them in 
you can fence them in there just as well as you could elsewhere. But 
I think if you were to separate them from the rest, the females from 
the males, entirely, so that there would be absolutely no possibility of 
communication or contact, you might have to enclose them. 
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Q. It would have been a simpler matter, would it not, if the separa- 
tion were left so that the women were on Rainsford Island and the men 
on Long Island? Then physical separation would be a very simple 
matter, would it not ? 

A. Yes, that would have simplified it. You would have had the 
members of each sex upon a separate island. 

Q. Now, Mr. Pilsbury, you spoke about the necessity of workshops, 
and also appropriations to establish the workshops ? 

A. They go hand in hand. ' 

Q. In your reports, in the annual reports, there is no suggestion any- 
where that you deem work and workshops to be desirable — I mean by 
you the Commissioners ? 

A. Iunderstand, certainly; no. 

Q. Is not that the fact? 

A. That is the fact. : 

Q@. You never suggested to the community to whom your report 
would naturally go or to the officers of the City Government called upon 
to make appropriations, that workshops would be desirable or that work 
would be desirable, did you? 

A. Never suggested it? 

Q. I mean that your report does not. 

A. In relation to workshops? I was not paying attention, and I 
should like to have you repeat the question. 

Q. Imean that your report contains no recommendations or request 
for an appropriation to establish such things P 

No, sir. 

Q. And therefore, so far as your Commission is concerned, the public 
was in no way informed, and the Council in no way informed, that you 
deemed them to be necessary or advisable until the testimony which you 
have given here? 

A. In answering that question I will come to another that you will 
reach, probably — that is, the matter of compulsory labor. 

Q. Yes, sir; I was going to take that up in a moment? 

A. Yes, sir; that would follow. 

Q. Now, you have stated that you believe, from what had been told 
you that there was no power, or, at least, that it was not desirable, to 
attempt to enforce what power might exist to compel labor ? 

A. Not advisable — may I put it that way ? 

@. Yes—not advisable. 

A. Very desirable, but not advisable. 

@. Now, you have nowhere in your report suggested —in your 
various reports suggested—any lack of power, or the desirability of 
any legislation to make clear that power, which may exist under the 
present laws, have you? 

A. I have been interested personally in the make-up of but two 
reports. 

ity es. 

A. And I think that in the second one you will find something in re- 
lation to that— atleast in Dr. Cogswell’s report, which we indorse, 
and which we furnish. I think you will find a reference to that matter, 
every word of which I do indorse. 

. Well, in your own reports, the reports of the Commissioners of 
94, of °93, of "92, of °91 and of °90, there is not one word, is there, 
which indicates that there is an absence of power or that it is desirable 
that the Legislature or the public should do a single thing or take a 
single step to enforce compulsory labor, or, indeed, that the enforce- 
ment of that labor is deemed desirable by your Board ? 

A. So far as I recollect, only the instance which I quote you, which 
has the indorsement of the Commission. 

Q. Of Dr. Cogswell ? 
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Hits) es, Sir. 

(Ald. FoTTLer in the chair.) 

QY. The only reference in connection with that matter which you 
have just mentioned is that in Dr. Cogswell’s report, in which he says 
that ‘* from the lack of authority to enforce discipline the management 
of this institution is very unsatisfactory.” That is what you have refer- 
ence to? ’ 

A. Yes; but wasn’t there something else? . I think there was some- 
thing additional to that, something in relation to legislative action. I 
have not read it for a long time. 

A. Yes; ‘‘if some inside work could be furnished for these men, it 
would be a good thing in many ways. I say inside work, because dur- 
ing the winter months work here out-of-doors would be impossible a 
considerable portion of the time, and yet to furnish a workshop and 
materials, when we have no means ot compelling the men to work, 
might, and probably would, turn out a farce. From the lack of author- 
ity to enforce discipline, the management of this institution is very 
unsatisfactory ” 

A. That is what I had in mind. 

@. ‘* And not much can be expected where when you tell a man to 
do a thing, he does it or not as his inclination prompts.” That is what 
you have reference to? — 

Mean 6S; SIT’. 

Q. Well, that statement there does not disclose that there is any lack 
of power in the Commissioners. It is equally consistent with that state- 
‘ment that the Commissioners have not provided any rules giving that 
power to the superintendent, isn’t it ? 

A. If the Commissioners indorse that statement, as they did, it cer- 
tainly would indicate that they felt that they had not the power. 

Q. At all events, that is the only reference ? 

A. That is all I remember, Mr. Brandeis. 

Q. And that is the report of your superintendent, which I venture to 
say does not very clearly bring to the mind of the reader any doubts as 
to the existence of the power in the Commissioners or the advisability 
of enforcing the power as to which a doubt had been expressed. And 
this part of the report of Dr. Cogswell’s was prepared after the Board 
of Visitors appointed by the City Council had been down there and the 
matter of compulsory labor had been called to his attention ? 

A. That was his first opportunity to report — his first annual report. 

@. And that is the first time that the matter has been mentioned even 
incidentally anywhere in the Commissioner’s report ? 

A. That is the first that I recollect. 

Q. Yes. 

A. The necessity for power to enforce labor seems to become more 
and more evident as time goes on. 

Q. Then going back to this report of the special committee appointed 
by Mayor Matthews in 1892, you stated that that first recommendation 
in regard to taking the history of the individual with a view to classifi- 
cation met with your approval; that the second recommendation, that 
the able-bodied be made to work, met with your approval ? 

Ay. ¥es, sir, 

Q. And I ask you in regard to the third recommendation — that free 
passes be abolished except in special cases — do you favor that recom- 
mendation ? 

A. Not absolutely, Mr. Brandeis. 

Q. Well, with what qualification ? 

A. The people who go to that island are not committed there. They 
go there of their own free will— perhaps not of their own accord, as 
necessity compels them. But I don’t believe we should use them as we 
would prisoners, control their coming and going so absolutely that they 
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would not be allowed to visit their friends once in thirty days, and right 
here I want to say that I don’t consider that the great majority of those 
people are inclined tou make trouble. It is but a very few of those 
people who are inclined to-make trouble or to refuse to work. It is 
confined to the few, but they leaven the lump. Now, those who are 
weak and who are in that way perhaps led to follow such a class as I 
speak of, should not be absolutely denied the right to visit their friends, 
if they desired to do so, once in thirty days. I think the privilege 
should be used judiciously. 

Q. Do you differ, then, from the visitors who say ‘‘ except in 
special cases”? . : 

A. Well, that admits of a broad degree of latitude — ‘ special 
cases.” 

Q. Well, that degree of latitude must be and properly should be left 
to the discretion of those who have the management of a large 
institution ? 

A. Necessarily must be left to the discretion of the superintendent or 
the one who is in control of the institution. 

Q. Yes, and you agree that the matter of granting free passes ought 
to be something on which the discretion of the superintendent should be 
exercised ? 

A. It should be regulated. 

Q. Upon which his discretion should be exercised ? 

A. Yes, I think he should exercise discretion. 

Or. Gite 

A. And yet it is a delicate matter when the superintendent is applied 
to by a person who has come to him voluntarily and who, under the gen- 
eral rules, may have a pass once in thirty days, to refuse that pass. It 
is a pretty delicate matter to refuse to let them go. 

Q. And yet youadmit that the superintendent of an institution of this 
sort must deal with many delicate matters ? 

A. Indeed he must and much must be left to his discretion and tact ; 
yes, sir. 

Q. Then you would, as a matter of fact, differ from the special com- 
ae where they say that passes should be abolished except in special 
cases | 

A. Isurely think it is worthy of consideration. 

@. And you certainly think they ought not to be granted as a 
whole? 

A. You have been very kind, Mr. Brandeis, in allowing me to inter- 
ject remarks, and I would like to say here — : 

Q. Yes. 

A. That is, if we had some such system here in Massachusetts or 
Boston as obtains in New York, where a certain class of paupers are 
committed, and those can be controlled, I think we should have far less 
trouble. It is unfortunate that they can come and go, that they can 
spend what little earnings they may have or what Tittle money they 
may possess in rioting and dissipation, and that the city of Boston is 
obliged tu take them back after the money is gone. Itisa fact, as we 
interpret it— we may be mistaken — but it is a pity, nevertheless. 

@. Well, that very difficulty you have now stated with great correct- 
ness was called attention to by the special committee of the Mayor ? 

A. It was; yes, sir. 

@. And this matter of free passes was largely discussed in the 
report in connection with that very difficulty ? 

A. Yes, sir; and has been discussed in the Board many times. 

Q. But your Board has never in the reports which it made, and 
which were published as city documents, called attention to that diffi- 
culty and asked the public or the Legislature to aid them in remedying 
it P 
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A. Because we never dreamed that the Legislature could aid us in 
remedying that except in some such way as I speak of. 

Q. Yes, but you never had presented the difficulty to the public, and 
sought the aid of the public, to secure that result which you, as well as 
the visitors and the special committee, recognize as essential to the 
good management of the institution ? 

A. Perhaps not so much in the direction of the passes and that inci- 
dent thereto, but it has been testified to last night by Mr. Bailey that the 
Commission visited the State House. 

Q. I think you did personally. 

A. Idid personally. I believed it was a right thing to do and I feel 
so now. 

Q. But that was not until this year, this very calendar year ? 

MxnisNo; 

Q. When Mrs. Lincoln and the City Solicitor, Mr. Bailey, through the 
Mayor, appeared there ? 

A. True. 

Q. To secure that thing? 

A. But there is one fact in connection therewith that has not yet ap- 
peared, and the fact was, that that bill was based upon a statement which 
I obtained from Mr. Gilman a long time previous to the petition to the 
Legislature, setting forth what was desirable, and I gave those papers, 
I believe, to Mrs. Lincoln, and upon the basis of that statement the bill 
was drawn, although there were additions made thereto which I fear 
caused its defeat. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) What bill was that — the bill trying to place the 
paupers under the Vagrant Act, that they refused ? 

A. Yes, the House bill of 1894. 

Q. (By Mr. BrRanpets.) But it is true, Mr. Pilsbury, that in none 
of the reports of the Commissioners has this difficulty which you state 
with such clearness been referred to—I mean called to the attention of 
the public, or in fact even referred to? 

A. I don’t recollect that it has. It was something that, it seemed to 
me, called more for action than for words. 

Q. Yes, but it was necessary, in order to secure action, as you were 
not to initiate the action — it was absolutely necessary that the difficulty 
that you from your experience and study of the subject found to exist 
should be called to the attention of the otherwise ignorant or indifferent 
public — isn’t that the fact ? 

A. Yes, sir; indeed, I think that, should Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. 
Evans testify, they ,;would say I had talked of the matter with them a 
a pany of times previously, and upon that subject we never dis- 
agreed. 

7Q: Then the fuurth recommendation of that special committee — 
that a complete separation of the sexes be secured — you have already 
stated your approval of that? 

Aan X €8;) Sit. 

Q. And the fifth was that printed rules be hung up in the institution. 
That I am sure you approve of? 

A. Ido, and they were hung up. 

Q. And it was done? 

A. Yes; I recollect that during Mr. Galvin’s time I with one of my 
colleagues provided rules, — that the rules were printed and were hung 
up at that time. You had heard something of that in the testimony. 

Q. Well, those rules afterwards disappeared, didn’t they ? 

A. Well, they must have been taken down. 

Q. They were taken down, so that the Board of Visitors who reported 
in February, 94, had occasion again to call attention to the absence of 
rules and thereupon they were again hung up P 

Q. Well, [know that the rules were provided, and I know we ordered 
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them printed at Deer Island, and they were printed and delivered to 
Long Island. I know that. 

@. You mean this spring? 

A, Oh, no—while Mr. Galvin was superintendent, because his name 
was printed at the bottom. 

Q. Yes, and that was about September, °92, within a few months 
after this report appeared ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think about that time. 

But then these rules had been taken down afterwards, so that the 
Board of Visitors of ’94 again called attention to the necessity of having 
the rules put up ? 

A. If they say they didn’t see them I am sure they didn’t. 

Q. Then the sixth recommendation they make, that stores be given 
out only by paid officials, 1 believe was approved and acted upon by 
your Board ? 

A. Yes, sir; at once. ” 

Q. And recognized as an important practical recommendation ? 

wis. Very. 

Q). rd cies seventh recommendation, that more personal neatness 
be enforced — you fully approve of that also, I believe ? 

A. I believe that all the personal neatness that can be enforced 
should be, but in saying that I do not admit that there was a lack of 
neatness and cleanliness, because it wouldn’t be the fact from my point 
of view. 

@. You mean personal neatness ? 

A. Personal neatness. I agree that it is very essential indeed and 
should be enforced. 

@. And you would agree also that the standard of neatness which 
should be enforced is not that degree of cleanliness or neatness to 
which those particular people are accustomed in their own homes, if 
they have any? 

A. No. 

Q. Buta high standard? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Because neatness is a part of the discipline necessary for the 
institution ? 

A. Yes, sir; and essential to their physical welfare as well. 

@. And their moral P 

A. And their moral. It is said that ‘‘ cleanliness is next godli- 
ness,” so I think it should be observed. 

Q. The eighth recommendation, that tobacco, if given at ali should 
be given as privilege, has been recognized by Dr. Cogswell recently. 
Do you agree with him ? ‘ 

A. Pretty closely; and yet, Mr. Brandeis, while I confess I love to 
smoke a good cigar myself and do it, I do think of those old men— 
particularly the old men who, have been accustomed to using tobacco 
all their lives, and I should hesitate about cutting off that comfort, 
which is almost the sole comfort they have. But with the young man 
who is disinclined to work or to observe the rules of discipline I should 
anoree the views advanced by Dr. Cogswell with all my heart — cut 
it off. 

Q. Now, in regard to the old men that very distinction you express 
is made also by the Board of Visitors, is it not ? 

A. Yes, sir; and we agree there. 

Q. You agree fully ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, that the old men are to be treated as infirm men ? 

A. In regard to your reference to classification, that is one point I 
didn’t touch upon. I believe the old men should be separated from the 
young men — that the old men comparatively well should be separated 
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from the old men who are not well, because I think the tendency among 
the young — and I have watched it—is to crowd the old men, if you 
may so term it. Ihave seen them as they go into dinner —that the 
young man pushes in by the old man who is acripple or disabled 
in some way and that the old man doesn’t have a fair chance. I 
want to say right here that that is in our minds to-day, and as 
soon as certain changes are made which make it possible it will be 
done. 

Q@. And that, in a general way, was called attention to by the special 
committee ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think we are in sympathy with the committee in that 
particular. 

Q. That is, drawing the distinction between those people who are 
both able to work and able to stand the stress of life and those whose 
misfortune has placed them there as wards of the city ? 

A. Yes, sir — don’t consider them together. 

Q. So that this eighth recommendation in regard to discrimination in 
the uso of tobacco you approve of ? 

ane 1:00, 

Q. Then the ninth recommendation, that buildings be provided with 
proper ventilation, you approve of P 

A. Most emphatically. 

Q. And you have recognized the absence of that ventilation in the 
building at Long Island? 

A. Inthe brick building I do — and commented on it many times. 

Q. And the statement made by Mr. Tudor, I suppose you accept as 
correct —in regard to the absence of ventilation, and in regard also to 
the value of the proposed changes ? 

A. Yes, sir. Mr. ‘Tudor is an expert, and I ought not to put my 
opinion against his. The only ground upon which I differ with him is 
in the ventilation of the upper stories. I think there is some ventilation. 
He thought there was practically none, but there is some. But in the 
first and second stories there is none except by the windows, and the 
air, as has been stated, is offensive and it cannot be helped until the sys- 
tem is introduced. 

Q. And that has been the condition as long as you have been on the 
Board ? 

A. Yes, sir; and must have been since the erection of the building. 
I don’t wish to reflect upon any other administration, but I marvel that 
a building is constructed without ventilation in these modern times. 

Q. Then the other recommendation in regard to sufficient and sani- 
tary plumbing — that referred probably mainly to Rainsford Island, 
where you have made considerable changes with a view to carrying out 
the recommendations of the special committee ? 

A. Yes. As I understand it—this has been a matter of hearsay — 
great improvement has been made at Rainsford Island since this Com- 
mission came into power. There are those who can speak more par- 
ticularly about it from knowledge than myself, and the probabilities 
are that perhaps other improvements might be made but for the con- 
templated change in connection with the boys going there. 

Q. You did make some change in the plumbing arrangements ? 

A. I don’t know much about the plumbing, but the closets were en- 
closed in a better manner than before. 

Q. Then the next recommendation was that watch clocks and night- 
watchman be provided. That you did? 

A. Yes, sir. That is in all our institutions now. 

Q. And that was done after the special committee called it to your 
attention ? 

A. It was done after that time, but it was contemplated long before 
because — speaking of Long Island particularly now — because I know 
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that the Commission before I came into the Board intended when their 
new plant was made to connect the entire plant with a watch in the 
office of the institution. However, it was purchased and put in, I am 
quite sure, after the first committee’s report — must have been, because 
the first committee reported almost directly after I came into the Board, 
within a few months. 

Q. Well, you know, don’t you, that Mrs. Lincoln had long before 
the appointment of the committee called the attention of your Commis- 
sion, and I daresay also of the public, to the necessity of a night watch- 
man ? 

Yes, sir. 

And of a watch clock P 

Yes, sir; I have read the communications. 

That had been done in 791, earlier ? 

I have heard so; I don’t know, of course, from my own knowl- 
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. Then the recommendation which they make, is that buildings 
should he provided with fire-escapes and facilities for putting out fires. 
In regard to that, you have already testified fully that nothing was done 
except sending some buckets there until after Chief Egan’s report this 
ear ? 

_ A. Well, as you ask me about that, Mr. Brandeis, it is only fair that 
I should answer. As regards fire-escapes, I think that fire-escapes on 
the outside of the brick building on Long Island would be practically 
useless. ‘Those people could never make use of them —the modern 
fire-escapes. But we have considered, and I have studied that matter 
carefully, that building, and have constructed iron staircases at each end 
and balustrades, easy stairs for the old people to get out safely, and 
there is nothing there to burn except the floors, which are very heavy 
hard-pine ; and there is an iron staircase nearthe chapel. I don’t believe 
in the erection of more than two-story buildings for the use of paupers 
anyway, or those who are dependent, and that plan this Commission has 
followed out. I differed somewhat with Mrs. Lincoln upon the Rains- 
ford Island building. 

_ Q. Well, this recommendation related mostly to Rainsford Island, 
as far as fire-escapes are concerned, and fire-escapes have been provided 
since Chief Egan’s report.? 

A. Well, Mr. Brandeis, the main building, where the majority of the 
inmates are quartered, I think ithas not been clearly stated that the means 
of egress are as good as they are, because from the second floor of that 
building, running out either side is a broard iron staircase, I should say 
eight or ten feet in width, and no note has been made of it, and at the 
farther end, near the chapel, their is an iron stairease enclosed within 
brick walls, where there is no possibility of anything igniting unless it 
was the dust that happened to roll in from outside. It is perfectly free 
from anything that is inflammable. ‘The fire-escape to which you allude 
is at the end of what you call the White House, — a story and a half, — 
I suppose you might call it a two-story structure, but very low — and at 
the end of that building has been placed a stairease. I think the idea is 
a very good one. 

Q. Well, you remember that Chief Egan reported to the Board of 
Visitors, or rather to the Fire Commissioners and through them to the 
Board of Visitors ? 

A. Iremember sir. 

Q. ‘‘Ifa fire should occur at this institution, in its present condition, 
without fire-escapes on the outside of buildings, there would be a great 
loss of life” — under date of February 7, 94. ‘* There is not any means 
of notifying the inmates in case of fire. There should be a gong or 
some other appliance for that purpose, and a red light should be placed 
at night at every exit, to designate the way out.” And then he goes on 
and gives his other recommendation. 
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A. Iwill say, Mr. Brandeis, that if the attic of that old Rainsford 
Island building had continued in use I believe his remarks would be 
very apropos. : 

@. And that was in use and very crowded when Mrs. Lincoln first 
called attention to the danger of fire ? 

A. The first year I was in the Board, it was crowded almost to dis- 
comfort. 

@. Then you think Mrs. Lincoln’s apprehensions in regard to danger 
of fire were entirely justified ? 

A. Inthat particular I should fully agree with her. I mean to say 
that while I believe it ought not to be so, it was a necessity that it was 
so. ‘The people came to us and we had to quarter them. That was 
where the municipality had been remiss in not providing better quarters 
earlier. 

Q. But the danger from fire which was pointed out then, has been 
remedied in a large measure through the facilities provided upon the 
recommendation of Chief Egan ? 

A Well, that has not been remedied, Mr. Brandeis, as far as that 
story is concerned, but that story is not now occupied, and I hope it will 
not be occupied again — certainly not with my knowledge or consent. 

Q. Then, in regard to the other recommendations the committee 
make, to provide wooden screens around the women’s bath-tubs — those 
were provided ? 

A. They were provided long before the committee visited — the 
superintendent was authorized to procure them, and it should have been 
done. 

Q. And that had been in consequence of Mr. Lincoln’s earnest pro- 
een ons against the women being compelled to bathe in the open 
ward? 

A. That may be so, but I think it was before my time, if I remember 
properly. 

Q. But you remember that ? 

A. I remember that the matter was agitated. 

Q. And it was a matter that had come up before the Commission 
itself in a communication of Dec. 5, 91, which, perhaps, appears in your 
records ? 

A. Ihave heard of it, of course —I don’t know of my own knowl- 
edge. The fact remains that there ought to have been screens there — 
I don’t dispute that at all. 

Q. Then the chairs and other comferts for the infirmary, which they 
recommended, and which Mrs. Lincoln, I believe, recommended be- 
fore — those you also obtained ? 

A. I believe in making them as comfortable as we can. 

Yes, and in carrying out that idea of making the infirmary com- 
fortable you have procured these chairs and other comforts which have 
been suggested from time to time ? 

A. We have. 

Q. Including the rocking-chairs which were the subject of so much 
discussion ? 

A. Iremember with some degree of gratification when I met Mrs. 
Lincoln her husband and yourself at Long Island that Mrs. Lincoln 
took me to the door of the infirmary and suggested that it would be a 
good thing to have arm-chairs, that I told her they were on the wharf, 
and they were brought in while you were there. 

Q. ‘That was March of this year? 

A. March, °94. 

Q. Yes, just before the investigation. Then in regard to the recom- 
mendations that were made in regard to the hospital at that time — a 
more liberal diet, both regular and special —you have favored such diet 
as the physician would prescribe ? 
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A. I favor a liberal diet. 

Q. Yes. . 
A. I won't say I favor a more liberal one than they were given, be 
cause I thought they were receiving a liberal diet, and I took the state- 
ment of the superintendent and of the nurses. Perhaps I as much, if 
not more, than my associates have inquired into the matter of food and 
diet, but as to the diet for sick people I wouldn’t pretend to know. 
That should be left to the medical men, of course. But I do know that 

whatever has been asked for has been furnished. 

Q. Yes — those paid nurses which they recommended at that time, 
in every ward, — they were afterwards furnished ? 

A. 1 think we had paid nurses in every ward excepting, if I remem- 
ber rightly, at that time, in the male ward there was but one male nurse 
furnished, but the employment of another one for that ward had been 
considered, so the Commissioners were not lax in that particular. 

Q. Well, you remember that prior.to the time of this report a very 
considerable change had already been made in the matter of nursing, do 
you not? 

A. Well, when we went into the hospital, do you mean, Mr. 
Brandeis, or do you mean prior to the establishment of the hospital ? 

Y. Well, in regard to the matter of nursing generally. This is a. 
matter that antedates your appointment to the Board, but I supposed 
from your study of the records and investigation of the facts generally 
you might be familiar with the agitation for more nurses, and the 
changes which the Commissioner made subsequently to that agitation ?) 

A. I know more about the new hospital, of course. 

@. Yes. Well, you remember that the matter of the absence of 
paid nurses and the total absence of a night-nurse had been called to 
the attention of the Board by Mrs. Lincoln ? 

A. I have heard so, but during my time we have always had paid 
nurses and always had a night-watch. 

@. And the matter was also called to the attention of the Board by 
Dr. Harkins, and before that by Dr. McLaughlin, as appears by the 
report? 

A. Ihave heard so. 

@. And after the time that this agitation of Mrs. Lincoln’s began, in 
1891, there were certain paid nurses added ? 

A. So lam informed. 

@. And since that time, since the agitation, more have been added, 
even during this period, and since the investigation you have had a 
trained nurse, a head-nurse, for the whole institution ? 

A. Which I believe in emphatically. 

@. Anda trained nurse P 

A. A trained nurse at the head of the department of nurses and 
matrons. 

@. Then these recommendations or requests made by Mrs. Lincoln 
and the subsequent recommendations by the special committee of °92, 
you thoroughly believe in and have acted upon ? 

A. Have acted upon them; yes, sir. Probably we would have acted 
upon them without the suggestion. So far as my knowledge goes I 
think that would have come about. 

@. Well, it was rather long in coming about —don’t you think so? 
The agitation began in ’90, and you employed this trained nurse in 94, 
in August, 94. Asa matter of fact, it was after a visit of the Mayor 
and Dr. Rowe, was it not? 

A. Yes; but the hospital wasn’t established until 93. 

: @. Yes; the new hospital was established in 93, but as a matter of 
act — ’ : 

A. We had nothing we could call a hospital before that. 

@. You had a place where there was a competent physician and his 
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assistant practising and a number of patients almost, if not quite, equal 
to the number you have now ? 

A. Very nearly, but it was the top of the old building on Long 
Island, and I don’t dignify that by the name of hospital. 

Q. It wasn’t a hospital in the sense of being a building worthy of 
the city of Boston, as this one certainiy is? 

i al Oy Sirs 

Q. But it was a place where for many years the sick were taken care 
of and treated by the city of Boston ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it would have been equally possible to have had there trained 
nurses, and perhaps more necessary, even than in a well-equipped hos- 
pital P 

A. All things are possible. 

Q. Well, then the special committee recommended a covered wagon 
with springs for transporting the sick, and sometime after, a short time 
after, | believe you procured that ? 

A. A very short time after. Only a short time after the opening of 
the hospital that was done. 

@. You approve of that recommendation ? 

Ace wY es) sir. 

Q. And they approved of woven-wire beds, and that I believe you 
acted upon ? 

A. All the beds which have been purchased since I have been in the 
department have been woven wire, and I have had much to do with the 
purchase of them. 

Q. And their last recommendation was that there be a board of con- 
sulting physicians. ‘That recommendation does not meet with your 
approval ? 

A. Well, after hearing the testimony of Dr. Fitz, Dr. Richardson, and 
various medical men, it seems to me it is a very nice thing to have 
scientists whom you may call upon; but as a matter of fact while we 
have not had a class of men whom we designate as consulting physi- 
cians we have always authorized the employment of experts in neces- 
sary cases, and these consulting physicians, as I understand it, at 
Tewksbury and elsewhere, are simply experts who are called in in time 
of need and paid for their services. That being the fact, I certainly 
have no objections to a board of consulting physicians. 

Y. But asa matter of fact no outside physician has ever been called 
in since the establishment of this new hospital to aid the physicians ? 

A. Not to my knowledge at Long Island. If it were necessary they 
certainly would do so. 

Q. And you would agree with Dr. Richardson, would you not, that 
the association of such a board of consulting physicians would tend to 
raise the standard of the hospital by bringing it under the supervision 
of the best men in the profession and giving the hospital that connection 
with the community and with the outside world which is very desirable 
in any line of life? 

A. If they would supervise, Mr. Brandeis. 

an Nes: 

A. But I think, with all due respect to the medical men, as well as 
those of the legal profession and others, that their ideas are largely 
those of a business character, and that they require compensation for 
service rendered. Not that I mean to say that a Board charged with the 
moral duty of supervising would neglect to doit. IL don’t believe any 
reputable set of medical men in Boston would neglect the duty if they 
understood it to be such, but a board of consulting physicians such as 
you speak of, as I understand it, are to be called in cases where they 
shall be consulted upon medical matters, in the treatment of cases. 

Q@. Well, isn’t it a fact that the most eminent physicians in Boston 
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are giving their services voluntarily to a very great extent for the 
advancement of science, or whatever it may be — partly that, partly on 
public grounds and partly perhaps on selfish ones ? 

A. You mean such as at the City Hospital ? 

Q. The City Hospital and practically at all the hospitals and all the 
institutions where medica] science is forwarded ? 

A. Oh, a great many of them—lI have no doubt of it. 

@. And the men most eminent in the profession are the men who on 
the whole are most willing as well as most able to give that assistance P 

A. Qh, I have no doubt of it. What I had in mind more particularly 
was the Board of consulting physicians which attends at Tewksbury, as 
I have heard from the lips of those associated with it, that they go there 
when they are called, and they are called but rarely, and when they do 
go they go as experts, and do excellent service, and are compensated 
therefor. i 

Q. But don’t you believe, Mr. Pilsbury, that the very fact of the 
existence of such a Board of men who have a certain connection with 
the hospital must have a tendency to keep the hospital up to the 
standard which exists outside ? 

I think it might help to do so. 

And at all events that it is a recommendation — 

Worthy of consideration. 

Which is well worthy of consideration ? 

Yes, sir. 

. And you remember, do you not, that the desire for such a Board 
was strongly expressed by Dr. Harkins, when he was the physician, in 
his report? 

A. Ihave been told so; yes, sir. 

@. And that it was also mentioned, I believe, by Dr. McLaughlin, or 
Laughlin, the early incumbent? 

A. McLaughlin, I think it was 

Q. So that these recommendations of the special committee of 92 
all seem to you sound P 

A. Inthe main they are very progressive. 

(). And worthy of adoption — at all events, worthy of serious con- 
sideration ? 

A. They have one or two limitations, which I have spoken of, but 
worthy of consideratton, as I have said before. 

@. Now, I will ask you in regard to the report as a whole— 
whether or not you deemed the investigation which that committee 
made of the facts and of the conditions, with the recommendations 
which they made to you, helpful ? 

A. You are speaking of the special committee, the first one ? 

@. The special committee? 

A. I think there are many, many good things the adoption of which 
or the consideration of which in the carrying on of the institutions would 
be of help to the institution and of benefit to the inmates. 

@. Yes; but it is a fact. is it not, that in the two reports which your 
Board has made subsequently to the publication of that report and its 
submission to you by the Mayor no mention was made of any of those 
recommendations whatsoever ? 

A. None. 

Mr. Procror — Pardon me for interrupting you, but the record book 
is here, as are also the other books you asked for. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — One moment. 

Mr. Proctor. — Yes, whenever you get to them. I merely wanted 
you to understand it before you finished. 

@. (By Mr. Branpets.) And it is true, also, is it not, Mr Pilsbury, 
that your superintendent did not‘make any mention of any of those rec- 
ommendations, except so far as Dr. Cogswell may be supposed to have 
done so in the reference to work ? 
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A. That is all. 

Mr. Proctor. — D you want the record book now, Mr. Brandeis ? 

Mr. Branpveis. — The record book of 1892. 

Q. Mr. Pilsbury, under date of July 5, 1892, I find in the records of 
the Commissioners kept by General Donohoe, ‘‘ a communication from 
His Honor Mayor Matthews requesting suggestions relating to the re- 
port of the special committee of experts was referred to Messrs. Devlin 
and Pilsbury.” That is the communication to which I referred, which 
you well remember ? 

A. Yes, sir; and later, I think, you will find some action. 

Q. And under date of July 18, 1892, I find: 


ue Pilsbury, from the committee, to whom was referred the communication 
of the Mayor dated July 1, 1892, reported as follows: ‘‘ The committee recom- 
mends that so much of the report of the Mayor’s committee as relates to the 
several institutions be referred to the superintendent, with the request that 
they consider and report what action in their opinion should be taken upon 
the recommendations contained therein.” The report was accepted and 
adopted. 


A. Yes, sir. 

q@. And that is the action to which you referred ? 

A. That is the action to which I referred. 

@. Now, will you look through the following pages of the record 
book and see whether you find that any further action was taken in ref- 
erence to the report of the special committee, or any communications 
received from the superintendent ? 

A, (Examining book.) 

airs Pilsbury, you have searched the records of the Commission- 
ers from July 18, 1892, until December 1, 1892? 

a0 Yes. sir. 

Q. And find no record of any communization from the superintend- 
ent? 

A. I find none. 

Q. Inregard to that report of the special committee, or any further 
action by your Board in regard thereto ? 

A. I find none. 

@. And you have no recollection of any such communication ? 

dA. Ihave no recollection of their making a written report. 

Q. The Board of Visitors appointed by the City Council made a re- 
port of December 16, 1894, and you are of course familiar with that 
report? 

Yes, sir. 

In that report they make some thirteen special recommendations ? 
Don’t you mean February 16, 1894? 

February 16. 

Yes, sir; February 16. 

And they made some thirteen recommendations ? 

Very much in line with those of the special committee. 

And of course so far as they cover the same ground you agree 
with them equally ? 

a Yes, sir: 

@. One specific recommendation is that telephonic communication 
with the city should be reéstablished. That has since been carried out 
by you? 

AovYes, sir. 

@. And at what expense? 

A. I think the bill is $2,110. 

Q. $2,110? 

A. It was 2,100 odd dollars, —I think that is it. Might I say there, 
Mr. Brandeis, that while that is a recommendation that that should be 
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established it might give the impression that it had not been established 
previously. 

Q. It was reéstablished ? 

A. It was reéstablished. ; 

Q. Yes, I think that is the word used —that it should be reéstab- 
lished. | 

Q. It had been down some eight or ten months, I believe? 

A. Several months. 

Q. And it had been down more than several months — had been 
down more than half a year, hadn’t it P 
Oh, no, I think not. 

Your Board as early as September, ’93 — 
Jointly with the Board of Health. 

Made a request? 

Yes, sir; for an appropriation. pee. 
-Q. And in that request $4,500 was asked for establishing telephonic 
communication P 

A. Yes, sir. As I have said, the bill was divided. 

Q. But as early as July, 93, you had the offer from the New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company to put in the new telephone 
to Long Island for about $2,100 as your part of the bill? 

A. Some time time in the summer — I don’t remember the date. 
We, of course, complained to the telephone company when the break 
occurred, not knowing the cause, and it was quite a while after that 
that they discovered that the cable was broken. I think that is all in 
evidence. 

Q. It isin evidence here, and it appears, I think, by the evidence, 
that it was July 22? 

A. Some time in the summer. | 

Q. July 22, 93, when they made the offer of putting in a new 
cable at $2,100, or repairing the old one, without taking any risks, at 
$500. 

s4c0 C8; Sir: 

@. And finally the cable was put in during the last summer ? 

A. Anew cable. 

Q. A new cable during the summer of 794? 

A. Yes, sir. There was considerable discussion in relation to what 
was the better plan to follow, and it was for the accommodation of two 
departments, and you know large bodies move slowly, and they moved 
slowly in that connection at that time. 

Q. And it actually did take about a year until telephonic communica- 
tion was reestablished ? ) 

A. Ithink perhaps a mater of nine months or so. 

Q. From July, 93, until July, 94, wasn’t it P 

A, That possibly may be the date — I don’t recollect the dates. I 
know it was a long while, and we suffered great inconvenience. 

Q@. And the expense of that was charged to what fund ? 

A. Provided for by a transfer, by authority of the Mayor. 

@. Another recommendation which this special committee made was 
in regard to burial. The committee had complained about the provis- 
ions for burying the dead, and about the condition of the graveyard, 
and a change in that respect was made, I believe ?- 

A. Yes, sir. Perhaps none of my associates took more interest in 
the burial ground than I did myself, but the first burials in that ground 
were not until June, °93, and like any new ground it couldn’t be put in 
proper condition at once, and cold weather coming on, it wasn’t until 
the early part of °94 that any definite plan was laid out, excepting that 
it was surveyed properly and boundaries struck out, and during the 
winter I know that | conferred with Dr. Cogswell in relation to it, and 
then after the Visiting Committee were appointed, Mr. Farmer and I 
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went over the whole subject at one time, and he and I spent half a day 
nearly in drafting a plan which was in accord with the idea that had 
been previously expressed by Dr. Cogswell and myself. 

@. You found Mr. Farmer very helpful, I presume, in carrying that 
out ? 

A. He certainly was very industrious and gave his whole forenoon. 

Q. The special committee also recommended at that time that at the 
burial of the dead ‘*‘ brief services should be read in the chapel or at 
the grave, and notice should be given at the time of burial so that such 
inmates as cared to attend would be present. ‘The effect of this cannot 
be otherwise than beneficial.” You agree with that recommendation ? 

A. Ido, in so far as the particular religion which the deceased fol- 
lowed would require. I know that Father McAvoy and his predecessors 
have never neglected their duty that prior to the decease of a person; 
they are always called if it is known that the person cannot survive a 
great while. Even though the party does not request it the priest is 
notified, and if they request it they always get the rites of the church 
which are considered essential. They are always administered by the 
reverend father. 

Q. Yes, as fur as administering the rites of the church before death 
is concerned ? f 

A. Yes, sir; before death. 

Q. But the recommendation of the special committee referred to 
funeral services, burial services ? 

A. Well, it was incidental thereto that the recommendation was 
made. I had spoken to Father McAvoy and his predecessors in relation 
to that — you know the larger part of our inmates are of the Catholic 
faith — and he told me, as I recollect it, that the essential duty was per- 
formed — at any rate, the reverend father always waited upon them and 
heard their confession, which was considered very essential, and that in 
every instance it would be impossible for him to hold a service or Mass 
upon the deceased person. I spoke to the clergyman at Deer Island, 
who is the clegyman at Rainsford as well, and he said that he always 
went to visit a Protestant when he knew of their sickness, and that he 
was always ready to officiate afterwards. I generally remember, | 
think, of a ‘service Sunday, and I wish that we had at Long Island a 
chapel, as we have provided at Austin Farm, with accommodations. 

Q. Well, wouldn’t it be possible to have a funeral service with 
Father McAvoy and Rey. Mr. Toulmin, I believe, of Deer Island, whom 
I believe is a Protestant ? 

A. Yes, sir, representing the two creeds. 

Q. With hose two, representing the great creeds, wouldn’t it be pos- 
sible to have a funeral service at Long Island ? 

A. I don’t know anything to prevent it, and if they desired it they 
would receive the support of the Commission, I am very sure. 

@. You agree, I suppose, that reverence for the dead and such at- 
tention make perhaps the greatest impression upon those unfortunate 
people, and that it would have a beneficial influence, don’t you, in giving 
them some better feelings ? 

A. I should hope so. 

Q. And that that recommendation of the committee, therefore, of this 
Board of Visitors, has some moral significance ? 

A, I think it has. 

Q. And you would agree, also, I suppose, wouldn’t you, that gener- 
ally some spiritual guidance and training would be of special advantage 
to the people there ? : 

- A. Most assuredly so. We have always provided, made a provision 

for them in that respect. Father McAvoy, I know, and his predeces- 
sors have never neglected their duty in that connection, but they have 
had a great deal to do. 
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But don’t you have regular services in the institution ? 

We do have regular services. 

You mean on Sunday ? 

On the Sabbath ; yes, sir. 

. Well, now, you heard what Mr. Roberts testified as to the prac- 
tice in his Industrial Home in Boston of providing innocent and more or 
less instructive entertainment with a view to leading people to believe 
that they were nearer a normal part of the community than they would 
have otherwise supposed — do you believe in that? 

A. Ido. I think if you had asked the superintendent at Long Island 
or any of the others if l had ever expressed that opinion they would have 
said I had. 

@. And you think something should be done in that respect? 

A. So far as is possible. You must bear in mind, Mr. Brandeis, 
we are unfortunate in one particular: we are isolated from the rest of 
the world. It isn’t easy to get people there or get them away. That is. 
our misfortune, and that is the question, as I stated, in relation to an in- 
stitution of that sort, on an island. It is out of the world. 

Q. An important thing in accomplishing what you recognize to be 
this very desirable end would be making known to the world the want 
— don’t you think so? — the need that you feel, recognize, from your 
own study and thought on the subject? 

A. I believe that those people should have some variety in their 
lives. I think that where they dwell upon their conditions alone it 
doesn’t do anything to elevate or improve them in their condition. 

Q. And that they should not only have variety, but should have the 
elevating influence of contact with people better than they and with 
thoughts — 

A. Higher. 

@. Higher than they customarily are, and for that purpose it is 
necessary to introduce into the institutions from time to time the outside 
influences of the better world? 

A. I trust that that may be made possible, but you know through 
the testimony that you have heard of the conditions that have existed at 
those islands, where the chapel which we desire to reserve for religious 
purposes is used as a sleeping apartment, and the floors are covered with 
what we term ‘‘shake-downs,” cots, or rather mattresses, and during 
the day they have to be piled up in order to move about. Such has 
been our crowded condition. I trust it may never occur again, but it 
has been a fact, and is a fact to-day, in our chapel at Long Island 
they are sleeping upon the floor. 

@. But whatever, Mr. Pilsbury, may be the mere physical housing 
of the people, don’t you believe it is necessary to interest people in the 
outside world— that is, to do things for the institution and for the 
people there, such as Mr. Roberts testified was being done for the in- 
mates of the Industrial Home in Boston, and which can only be done by 
people who are interested in humanity, giving their thoughts to these 
people — these services that cannot be paid for? 

A. That cannot be paid for As I said, I think much more might be 
done there, and might bein the future, but for its isolated condition, 
which prevents people from going there. 

Q. But even with its isolated condition it is possible to do it ? 

A. To do more; yes, sir. 

@. And in order that more should be done it is necessary that there 
should bea recognition by the Commission of the need, and that a desire 
on the part of the Commission for codperation with the public-spivited 
people of Boston should be made known, is it not ? 

A. I don’t believe the Commission should advertise for it. 

@. Couldn’t they make it known in a dignified manner in their 
report ? 
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A. In one way or another it could be made known. Now, for 
instance, a number of newspaper gentlemen, editors mostly of the 
papers in Boston, came down to the islands during the summer, and I 
teld them that among the inmates were a great many who liked reading- 
matter,and I asked them to send newspapers, magazines, and such 
things. They said they had never thought of it and would be delighted 
to, and there were many such sent down. 

@. And what was required — 

A. Was merely a suggestion, that is all. 

Q. Inacity so full of public spirit as Boston it would require little 
more than a suggestion from commissioners in office that things 
were wanted of that nature to be pretty sure that the offers for that 
assistance would come ? 

A. There are a great many people who are willing to do, but don’t 
know how to get at it—a great many. 

@. And the Commissioners could by a word, probably, secure it? 

A. Exactly. . 

Q@. As for the reports of the commissioners which they publish each 
year and which to a certain extent are distributed among the people 
and are copied from in the public press, would they not be an effective 
means of distributing this desire and of making known to the people of 
Boston this need of the institutions and the desire of the Commissioners 
to accomplish that result ? 

A. It would give a general idea. 

Q. Yes, it would give an idea of the views of the Commissioners 
and their willingness to carry out that policy wouldn't, it? 

A. Certainly— would give the public an idea that the Commis- 
sioners were not hard-shelled. 

Q. And it is a fact, isit not, that in the reports published by the 
newspapers from ’89 or go to 94 there is not the slightest suggestion or 
any desire of the Commissioners for that cooperation on the part of the 
public? ‘That is true, is it not? 

A. I don’t remember that there is. 

Q. Mr. Pilsbury, you were speaking earlier of the importance of 
classification and of keeping separate those with criminal careers and 
those who are there merely through misfortune. Now, don’t you think 
that it is rather in defiance of that idea to bring the prisoners and the 
paupers together ? 

Ayia 6s,:sir: 

Q. You wouldn’t have them work together, would you? 

A. No. Since I have been in the Board to my knowledge we have 
not had them work together. 

Q. Well, when the work was done on the reservoir did they work 
together ? 

A. No,sir. The only instance that I know of — I said, ‘* No, sir; ” 
I should qualify that, because there was a recent instance. You might 
say they worked together upon the brick chamber, which is aside from 
the reservoir. Paupers were laying the brick, and down in the excaya- 
tion, twenty-five feet below, prisoners were doing the digging. 

a) S68; 

A. But they were under the direct control and observation of an 
officer, and there was no intercourse or intermingling. That was_as 
near as they have come together, to my knowledge. 

@. When you speak of the necessity of workshops for the island, 
you do not mean to say that there is not a very considerable amount of 
work on the island to which paupers could now be put if there were 
authority ? 

A. Oh,no. The major part of the work on Long Island is during 
the summer. That is when we don’t have the able-bodied paupers. 
They are very few at that time. But in the winter-time, when the able- 
bodied pauper is there, that is the time when we need the workshops. 
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Q. Well, as a matter of fact work is enforced to a very great extent 
at Tewksbury, is it not? 

A. Qh, yes, indeed, and at Long Island. 

Q. And at Tewksbury they make them work whether that work is 
necessarily productive or isn’t, do they not? 

A. Yes, sir; as I understand it, and as I have observed, although the 
major part of the farmwork is done by the insane, as I was informed 
by Dr. Howard, whom I visited and spent the day with—that is, the 
outside work. 

Q. But there is a very large amount of work by the inmates, insane: 
and sane P 

A. Yes, sir; cleaning, police-work, and that sort of thing, very 
properly. 

Q. Yes, and the experience of Tewksbury has been that there is in 
fact little difficulty in compelling them to work—I mean the legal 
authority is very rarely exercised ? 

A. Well, they have been more fortunate than we in that the statute 
gives the trustees the power to make rules which if the governor and 
. Council — many times quoted — indorse have the force of law. 

Q. Yes, but I was asking now not about the law, but the necessity 
of enforcing the law? 

A. Well, it is through those rules that labor is enforced. 

Q. Butas a matter of fact there is very little necessity of applying 
any actual force — I mean punishment in any form ? 

A. Very little, and I believe that would be so at Long Island. In 
pauper institutions it is the few who will not work. The many will, 
who are able. 

Q. And the many who are at pauper institutions are generally unlike 
the great criminal class ? 

ae Oh es. 

Q@. And they are generally men who are weak and can really be 
easily handled by a man in authority ? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; so far as brute force would be concerned, in the 
main. : 

Q@. Well, you don’t mean brute force really ? 

A. You asked me if they could be, and I said they conld be by brute 
force — not that they should be. 

@. But they are people of weak wills, as a rule, and easily in- 
fluenced ? } 

i You mean morally —excuse me, I thought you meant physi- 
cally. 

Q. Easily controlled by one in authority ? 

A. Yes, sir. And I think that is a fruitful source of the trouble that 
we have there -— a few strong-willed, ill-dispositioned men can influence 
the weaker ones. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) There was something said, Mr. Commissioner, 
about the inmates being granted passes once in thirty days ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. That is the rule, the custom ? 

A. Itis the rule. 

Q@. Well, now, supposing that the superintendent when one of the 
inmates there made application, say, even within the limit of thirty days, 
and he should refuse to grant it —is it within the power, or has the 
inmate, the person who may apply for the pass, the right then to demand 
his discharge ? 

A. He has. 

@. And it is not permissive — it is mandatory upon the superintend- 
ent then to give it to him ? 

A. We deem it so. 

@. And he then can come to Boston ? 
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He can. 

And see his friends or do that which he may see fit? 

He can. 

And he can then make application next day to the Commissioners, 
and they have no remedy at law or in an any other way than to send 
him back ? 

A. Unfor tunately, if he has no friends, home, or money, we must 
take him if he is a citizen of Boston. 

Q. And has a settlement? 

43) Yessir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) You have been on the Commission less than 
three years ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The chairman has been on the Commission more than five years ? 

A. Yes, sir; since May, 1889. 

Q. And the other commissioner has been on much longer than your- 
self? 

EA. 8S, > Sil. 

Q. So that what you know about the proceedings of the Commission 
dates back only to February, 192? 

A... 1892; -yes, sir. 

QO: The chairman, of course, knows a great deal more about the do 
ings of the Commission since May, 188%, than you do? 

A. Undoubtedly, sir. 

@. And the other Commissioner also knows a great deal more about 
the doings of the Commission than you do ? 

A. Lshould judge that he did. 

Q. Yes. Now, your Board has certain rules for the transaction of 
business — that you know P 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And those rules require an executive session at 11 o’clock each 
day. AmI right? 

‘A. I think the rule which I heard you read last night says an execu- 
tive session daily. 

Gone Well; didn’t you know anything about the rule until last night ? 

A. Thad read it before; yes, sir. 

Q. Well, then, you of course know that the rules of your Board re- 
quire an executive session daily. When the Mayor appointed you were 
you obliged to give any pledge or pledges as to your future conduct on 
the Board P 

A. None whatever, sir. 

Ald. Les. — He has to sign in the City Clerk’s office, you know. 

Mr. Ritey. — He has to do a great deal more than that—a great 
deal of work. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, that is one of the requirements, you know, of the 
ordinances. 

Mr. Ritey. —Oh, that is the smallest. 

The Witness. — I signed a book, the same as every other official. I 
didn’t take it that you meant that, so I didn’t refer to it. 

Q.. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, of course you didn’t. Did you pledge 
yourself to the Mayor to support the policy of the chairman of the 
Board ? 

No, sir; and he did not ask it of me, either. 

No; did your Board have an executive session this morning ? 
No, sir. 

Did the Board meet this morning? 

Yes, sir; the Board is in continuous session. 

I shall never forget that. 

It has been repeated, I know, Mr. Riley —I don’t suppose you 
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(. What reason do you assign for not having an executive session 
to-day ? 

A. es I was on the witness-stand from quarter of eleven until half-past 
twelve, went to lunch, and came back again at half- -past one. For my 
part, that is all I can tell you. 

Q. Yes; but the other two Commissioners were not upon the witness 
stand ? 

A. Since I have been a member of that Board there has never been 
an executive session when all three were not present. 

Since you have been a member of the Board? 

Yes, sir. 

Has there been an executive session every working-day ? 

No, sir. 

How often each week ? 

We have an executive session about once a week — generally on 
aturday, 

Yes; and sometimes not so often, I presume ? 

Sometimes ; but generally the rule is once a week. 

Sometimes once in two weeks ? 

It has happened so and has been longer. 

Sometimes not for three weeks ? 

I don’t know whether it has happened to be so long as that or not 
since I have been a member. 

@. What reason can you give for not living up to the rules of the 
Board ? 

A. It hasn’t seemed necessary, but it was a rule which the Board 
itself made, and if it chose to suspend it, it had the right. It-wasn’t a 
statute or an ordinance, and the creature wasn’t greater than the 
creator. 

Q. You may be sure that I shall never take the rules of that Board 
for a statute, ordinance, or any sort of a law; but the rules of that 
Board operate as a law for the Board until they are suspended or re- 
pealed. Now, did the Board suspend those rules ? 

A. Not since I became a member. 

@. Did the Board repeal those rules ? 

A. Not since I became a member. 

Q. hg then, what reason do you assign for the non-observance of 
the rules ? 

A. Isuppose it must be custom. When I came into the Board, I 
wasn’t aware until some time afterwards that there had been any rules 
adopted — didn’t happen to come to my knowledge. 

@. In other words, the plain English of the matter is, that the chair- 
man convened all the meetings. Now, that is so, isn’t it? 

Convened all the meetings | P 

Yes. 

The chairman of every Board calls the meetings to order. 

I am talking of only one Board — am I not right? 

The Commission of Public Institutions, like other Boards, is 
led to order by its chairman. 

I don’t care about other Boards now, but I say meetings were 
called when the chairman chose. Am I not right ? 

A, When the chairman called to order, certainly. 

. Yes. Now, the three Commissioners got together this morning, 
didn’t they ? 

A. Yes; we were in the office together at half-past nine or ten 
o’clock. 

Q. And transacted some business ? 

A. Yes; nearly every day there is something 

I don’t care about every day —I am de ne now with this one 
day out of the 360. 
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A. They transacted business, as they do on other days. 

. I don’t care about that. They met to-day for business purposes, 
didn’t they ? . 
« oXes, sir. 
And the three were present ? 
They were present. 
Was the secretary of the Board present ? 
He was present. 
Did he read the minutes of the last meeting? 
He did not. 
Why not? 
The meeting was not called to order by the chairman. 
That is, the gathering was informal ? 
Informal. 
Any presiding officer ? 
The chairman was present. 
Well, now, was the secretary present ? 
Present in his apartment, which is adjacent to ours, practically 
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all one. 
That is, he was what we lawyers call ‘‘ constructively present?” 

A. Constructively present, that is the idea. 

Q. A portion of the matter discussed at that meeting pertained to 
this investigation, did it not? 

A. To-day? 

. Yes, sir. 

A. Well, I don’t recollect particularly. Naturally it would. That 
is the uppermost subject and has been since the 15th of March. I don’t 
remember in what particular, Mr. Riley, but I have no doubt we spoke 
about it. 

Q. Well, it is only three or four hours altogether since then. Your 
ee is always good, and I am sure it has suffered no lapse to-day, 
las it} 

A. I hope not. 

Q. I say the matter of the investigation was discussed by the Com- 
missioners this morning ? 

A. It was certainly referred to. 

Q. Yes, and after deliberation you were selected as the man to go 
upon the witness-stand, were you not? 

wes 39 OK 

Q. Well, wasn’t it discussed ? 

A, Ivame to the witness-stand in compliance with the request of my 
counsel, whose directions I followed. 

Q. Mey the matter discussed at the meeting this morning? 

A Oo. 

Q. Was anything said as to who should go upon the witness-stand ? 

A. Oh, I won’t say it wasn’t spoken of. 

Q. Lamright,am Inot? 

A. Certainly you are —I don’t deny it. It would be most unreason- 
able to deny it. 

Q. Ishould think so, considering the information I happen to have. 
The chairman said he would not go upon the witness-stand ? 

A. No, sir; he did not say so. 

Q. What did he say — that he would? 

A. No, sir. 

@. He said he would? 

A. The chairman, if you want to know anything about the chairman, 
I would say that the chairman is not well — is far from well. 

Q. I don’t say he is, and all I do say is, that he was present this 
morning P 
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Oh, yes, sir. 

You agree with me there ? 

All three of the members were present at one time. 
Did he say he was going upon the witness-stand ? 


No. 
That he was not ? 
No, sir. 


Say anything about it? 

The matter was spoken of. 

What was said ? 

I couldn’t say exactly what was said, I don’t know. 
In substance ? 


I will repeat what I did say, that the chairman stated he was not 


ll well. He has been ill for more than two weeks. 


What was said about testifying ? 

I don’t recollect anything in particular. - 
Do you forget ? 

Why, certainly I forget. 

You do? 


About testifying? Can’t you be more particular in your query ? 


I don’t remember any “par ticular thing that was said about testifying — 
by the chairman? 


Q. 
A, 
Q. 
A; 


Now, you don’t mean that, do you ? 

I do — every word of it, Mr. Riley. 

Well, I ae iving you time to think. 

Yes, sir. I have for gotten anything you can prompt my mem- 


ory and | will answer you truthfully. 


Q. 


Oh, no, no—I don’t say that, but sometimes a witness gets con- 


fused upon the stand. But you are not that sort of a witness. Now, 
what was said in reference to the other Commissioner ? 


Aus 


Mr. Devlin? J don’t recollect anythihg that was said in reference 


to Mr. Devlin. 


Do you recollect that he said he wouldn’t go upon the witness- 


stand if the chairman didn’t? 
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No. 
What did he say? 


I know I don’t think he said any such thing this morning. 
What did he say ? 


I don’t recollect that Mr. Devlin discussed the matter: at all. 
Did he open his lips ? 


Not in discussion. I don’t recollect that he said anatinne what- 


Did he speak at all? 
Why, yes, he wasn’t dumb, but what he said in relation to the 


matter, if anything, I don’t recollect, and I don’t think Mr. Devlin did 
say anything’ i in relation to the matter. 
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Did you say you were going to testify ? 
Did I? is : 


Yes, sir. 

Probably I did. 

Did you P 

[I have no doubt I did, because I was going to. 

Did you tell them so P 

Certainly. 

And they thought that was the thing to do, didn’t they ? 
I don't know whether they thought it was the thing to do or not. 
What did they say about it ? 

I know I didn’t care to, 

What did they say about it ? 

Nothing in particular that I recollect. 
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In general ? 

Nothing in general. 

How about the counsel ? 

They were there. 

Oh, then, you were holding a council of war? 

Very properly. 

. I suppose that at the business meeting of the Board outsiders 
were not allowed ? 

A. ‘They are not at executive sessions. 

Q. ‘Then you had Brother Proctor there in all his glory and you had 
Mr. Reed there, didn’t you ? 

A. We esteem it an honor, sir. 

Mr. Proctor. — We were there. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) What honor is there to get the service of men 
whom you pay, men whom you get for hire ? 

Because we employ honorable men. 

You would be foolish if you didn’t. 

That is true. 

Well, what were they up there for —a business meeting ? 

To confer in relation to the hearing this morning. 

That is it —to find out who would testify and who would not. 
Am I right ? 

A. Why, most assuredly. They would not come to this court with- 
out a witness. 

Q. That is, before the Commissioners could make up their minds 
whether they would venture on the witness-stand or not they brought 
the counsel up to the office? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Riley, haven’t you one of the Commissioners 
on the stand at the present time? You cannot have more than one at 
a time. 

Mr. RiLtey. — Well, don’t you know whether I have or not? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, I know you have. 

The Witness. — Well, there is nothing to hide in relation to this, 
Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. —I understand. What did you have the lawyers up 
there for? 

Mr. Proctor. — We went up there ourselves, Brother Riley. 

Mr. Ritter. — Now, you want to help him out — you don’t think he 
has as much sense as you have. 

Mr. Proctor. — Yes, sir, I do; and a good deal more than you 
have. 

Mr. Ritey. — You are very complimentary. 

Mr. Proctor. — Naturally, before the wind-up. | like to state things 
that there is no mistake about. 

Mr. RiLtey. — I am very sorry to make you so uncomfortable. 

Mr. Proctor. — You don’t. I don’t care for gadflies. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirtey.) What did you have them up there for? 

A. They came of their own free will and accord, Mr. Riley. 

Ald. Ler. — I don’t see wherein this is throwing any light on the 
management of the institutions. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It seems to the Chair that you have one of the 
Commissioners of Public Institutions on the stand now. 

Mr. RILeEy. — Well, it so happens that he has been there but a very 
short while. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. — But he knows about it. 

Mr. Ritey. — Splendid ; but you see he is not responsible for the other 
men. 

. Now, you will agree to this, won’t you, that upon consulting 
together and taking the advice of the lawyers it was decided to put you 
upon the witness-stand. Am I not right? 
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Ald. LEE. —I object. Don’t answer that. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, well, well! : 

Ald. LEE. —TI object. It has got nothing to do with the managemen 
or system of the institutions at all—this kind of cross-examination. 
Let us get down to business. | 

The CHAIRMAN. — It seems to the Chair that one of the Commis- 
sioners is here on the stand, that Mr. Riley has the privilege of examin- 
ing him, and should be allowed to continue to do so. But he should 
confine himself to the present witness. 

Mr. RiLEy. —I supposed you would like to know how the testimony 
came to this place and by what strange device it was brought here ? 

Ald. Leg. — Not at all. We are ready to hear any questions as far 
as the management of the institutions is concerned, but individuals I 
don’t think the committee wants anything to do with. ‘That is not for 
us at all—that is for the executive, not the committee, unless there is 
something criminal, and then we might go to the Grand J ury as 
County Commissioners and have the guilty parties indicted. 

Mr. Ritey. — Some people are not anxious to go to the Grand Jury. 

Ald. LEE. — There might be some people brought up there with a 
quick turn. 

Mr. RiLey. — Oh, I tell you—I am looking at some people not 
far away. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, there are others that we might look at who ought 
to be there. 

Mr. RitEy. — Yes, some you know ought to be. 

Ald. LEE. — Yes, some we know ought to be there. 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes, that is very true —some I know ought to be there, 
surely. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Riley will proceed with the examination of 
the witness ? 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, Mr. Witness, I find that the records as 
read last night told us of the refusal of a nurse for Long Island —a 
night nurse. Can you tell us why that refusal was made ? 

A. Wasn’t that before my time, Mr. Riley? I think it was. I am 
quite sure, Mr. Riley, that it was before 1892. 

Q. Before 92, was it? ‘Then if it was, of course I shall not seek to 
ask you about it. Yes, sir; it was before your time, and I won’t ask you 
about that. That was in’91. Now, at all the meetings held by the 
Commissioners have you had the secretary present ? 

A. The executive meetings ? 

No, I mean al] the business meetings ? 

A. Well, those are the business meetings. You had “explained to 
you by the secretary the conduct and force of those meetings. I don’t 
know that I can add anything to it. 

Q. Well, you say there was an explanation. Doubtless it was meant 
as an explanation, but my experience has taught me that most explana- 
tions do not explain — they confuse. 

A, Well, if I can add anything to it, Mr. Riley, to make it clear, I 
will be glad to do so. 

Q. ‘Then the secretary was only present whenever you held what you 
call ‘executive meetings ” ? . 

A. Yes, sir; at which the records were read. 

Q. Did you have any knowledge of the treatment of infected and 
filthy clothing in the House of Correction ? 

A. I must confess, Mr. Riley, that until the matter was brought to 
the attention of the public, I did not know that the clothing was placed 
in the oven to be purified from vermin. 

Then you learned that about nine months ago? 

A. Well, I think a little earlier than that; somewhere about that 

time. Il had an idea somewhat earlier than that. 
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(). Well, you learned of that about a year ago ?P 
A. Yes, sir; I think it was. 
Q. Now, of course you were shocked when you got that information, 
were you not? 
A. Why, no. 
@. Did you think it was the proper thing to do? 
Ari didn't think it was a desirable thing to do. 
@. Well, did you think it should be remedied ? 
A. If it were done in the light you stated last night I should think it 
ought to be remedied ; but food and vermin were not cooked together. 
Q. Not mixed? 
A. Not mixed. 
Q. Because if they were people wouldn’t eat the food, I suppose ? 
A. Ishould hope not. 
Q. When you learned of the true state of affairs did you approve of 
it or not? 
A. No, I thought that a steam drum would be much more desirable. 
Q. Yes, sir; and you knew a steam drum wouldn’t cost much, didn’t 
you P 
A. Well, how much it would cost I didn’t know, but not so very ex- 
pensive. : 
Q. Well, it wouldn’t cost very many hundred dollars, would it ? 
A. Nota great many. 
Q. And you think now that that thing should be remedied, don’t 
you? 
A. Jam quite sure it will be in due course of time. 
Q. No, I didn’t ask you about the future, but I am speaking about 
the present time. You think now that it should be remedied ? 
A. I think the steam drum is a better plan than the baking in the 
oven. 
Q. Don’t you think it should be remedied ? 
A. Yes, sir; and will be probably. 
Q@. Didn’t you think it should be remedied when you first got the 
information ? 
A. Well, I can’t say that I didn’t think so. 
@. You did think so ? 
A. But we were in the transition state. 
Q. But you did think so? — your mind wasn’t in a transition state P 
A. I don’t know —it has been in a disturbed state the last nine or 
ten months. 
Q. I hope I haven’t contributed to it? 
A. I hope not. 
Y. Now, will you answer this, why you have allowed a year to roll 
away without supplying a steam drum ? 
A. The conditions were not nearly as bad as represented. 
@. What conditions ? 
A. In regard to the destruction of vermin. 
Q. What conditions ? 
A. The destruction of vermin — I thought you wanted me to explain 
— I beg pardon. 
Q. No, this is the last day for one side, and then we have only one 
day. You admit that the condition of things should be remedied, don’t 
ou? / 
A, I think it would be an improvement. 
Q. And you are going to doit, aren’t you? 
A. I think we shall. 
Q. Why have you allowed a year to roll by without doing it? 
A. I think a good many things would have been done if we hadn't 
been in the constant state of turmoil we had been in in connection with 
the investigation. 
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Q. But you had the information three months before the investigation 
began, didn’t you? 

A. I don’t know just when — sometime within a year. 

Q. Do you mean to say, under the solemnity of an oath, that this in- 
vestigation has prevented the Commission from applying the remedy, 
especially when that remedy called for the expenditure of only a few 
hundred dollars, if so much ? 

A. If the action was so bad as represented I might have felt differ- 
erently ; — but if I may be allowed to say so the vermin placed in the oven 
were ina tight bag, the idea being that vermin is destroyed by heat, 
that the heat destroys everything, and it does no harm to the bread that 
may follow, what may be baked when the oven is cleared. I don’t like | 
the idea, I will confess, any more than I like the idea of mixing pudding 
in a sink. . 

Q. Thatis the condition of things to-day, isn’t it, in the House of Cor- 
rection ? 

It is, asfaras I know. 

Why have you allowed the matter to exist until now P 

Perhaps it is a matter of neglect, Mr. Riley. 

Whose neglect ? 

Mine. 

Well, do you say so? Do you take the blame upon yourself? 

In part; yes. 

. Then so far as that is concerned, you have no excuse to offer for 
the Commission, haye you? 

A. None. 

Q. The reason I ask you this is because when we were over at the 
House of Correctiun taking testimony, the master notified the committee 
that it would be unnecessary to ask any questions about that, because 
they admitted that that was the condition of things up to that time. 

A. As he admitted that it was so, it must be so. I don’t deny it 
now. 

Q. Then certainly in that matter the Commission has been negli- 

ent? 
‘ A. I think so. 

@. And one other matter — when did you first learn of the Massa- 
chusetts law providing for a lock letter-box in such an institution as the 
House of Correction ? 

A. I knew it some years ago, Mr. Riley. 

Q@. Well, when did you learn that the House of Correction here did 
not have such a box? 

A. Not for some time, quite awhile after I became a member of the 
Commission. 

Q. Was it before this investigation or since ? 

A. I think I had heard of it before the investigation, but I won’t say 
surely. I think I had. 

Q. Well, when that information came to you you realized that. the 
law was not being observed, that it was being broken in that respect, 
didn’t you? 

Q. Yes, sir; and I should put that in the same category as I do the 
disinfection of the plant. 

Q. That is, it will be remedied in the future ? 

A. Not that alone, but it had become a custom and it had been fol- 
lowed a long while. But I think that the law should be complied with. 

Q. Well, you don’t mean quite that— the law was passed some fif- 
teen or more years ago. You know that, don’t you? 

A. I knew that when a member of the Committee on Prisons of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 

@. The object of passing that law was to break the custom, wasn’t 
it! 
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‘And to upset the old custom and way of doing things ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, when you became a Commissioner and found that there was 
no such box being kept at the House of Correction, that there was a 
flagrant violation of the solemn law, what steps did the Commission take 
to remedy that ? 

A. To my knowledge, nothing. 

Q. Well, why not? 

A. I don’t know that there is any excuse for the Commission failing 
to enforce that law. The discipline and the direction of the House of 
Correction are in the hands of the master. 

CHaury os. 

A. Entirely, and we never interfere with them. 

Q. Why, if you found the master doing wrong, if you found it to be 
an undisputed fact that the master was not a man to be trusted — now, . 
mark you, I am not saying anything of the kind, because I know him. 

A. Not at all. 

Q. But bam putting what the doctors call a hypothetical case —if you 
found the master was a man constantly engaged in breaking the 
law or, for instance, found that he was breaking the law in using in- 
toxicating liquor as a beverage, which is prohibited by our statutes, you 
would remove him, wouldn’t you? 

A. We should exercise that control which is about the only thing 
which we can do at the House of Correction — remove the master. We 
can’t touch his officers. 

Q. Now, you found him breaking the law in reference to the letter- 
box ? 

A. It was certainly an evasion. 

Q. Not at all, an evasion doesn’t touch it — it was a breaking of the 
law, wasn’t it ? 

A. Well, we will admit for the sake of argument that it was. 

Q. Now, you didn’t need to remove the master for that, but why 
didn’t the Commission insist on placing a letter-box there ? 

A. Well, there is no excuse, Mr. Riley, for the evasion of the law. 
The fact of the prisoners’ being allowed to write remains just the same. 
I can’t excuse that and I won’t attempt to. 

Q. No, you know, Mr. Pilsbury, of course, as an intelligent man. as 
a good citizen, as a honest man —I gave you credit of possessing all 
three to the fuil, and I think all who know you do — 

A. Thank you. : ; 

- Q. You know that about as serious an offence as a man can commit, 
unless he gets high up in the catalogue of felonies, is while holding a 
high public position to place himself above the law. You know that, 
don’t you? 

A. Ido. 

Q. That is just what the Commission and the master have been 
doing, isn’t it? You assent to that, do you not? 

A. It comes pretty near to that, Mr. Riley. I acknowledge that it is 
a matter which we cannot explain. ; 

Q. Now, have you had any knowledge of the fact that the officers in 
the House of Correction were carrying fire-arms ? 

A. Nothing, excepting as I have heard the statement made on the 
stand. We don’t provide them with fire-arms. 

Q. No, —you never heard of it until it came out here in evidence ? 

A. Yes, because I knew an officer had shot a prisoner. Of course I 


A. Break what custom? 

Q. Why, the custom that has prevailed of not having a letter-box there? 
‘Ay YS, Sir. 

Q. And the very object of passing the law was to have such a box ? 
A. Assuredly. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 
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must have known it then. That was my first knowledge that any of the 
officers carried fire-arms. 

Q. Well, that was some time ago, wasn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir; I think last July, wasn’t it, last summer? 

Q. Now, when the Commissioners became aware of that fact what 
steps did they take either to prohibit the carrying of such arms, or, if 
they were to be carried, to see that those who carried them had some 
drill, some instruction in their use ? 

A. None whatever, Mr. Riley. 

Q. Now, don’t you think it is a pretty dangerous thing to get an 
officer, whether from town or country, who has never been used to 
carrying fire-arms, and intrust him with a loaded revolver without giv- 
ing him any instructions at all? 

A. Well, you know our officers come to us from the civil service, 
and the civil service examine men so thoroughly that we must suppose 
that they have judgment, are careful enough to handle a revolver, at 
least. 

Q. Do you think that they examine House of Correction officers, 
men who applied for the position of officers there, in the use of fire- 
arms ? 

A. I am sure I don’t know. They examine them in some remark- 
able things, I know. 

Q. Yes, some remarkable things connected with dates in ancient 
history. You mean to say that all the officers in the House of Cor- 


rection serving under Colonel Whiton have been sent to him by the Civil ~ 


Service Commissioners ? 

A. AsfarasI know. When he requires an officer he makes appli- 

cation. 

That is your impression, is it? 

Yes, sir. 

Of course you won’t be positive about that ? 

Well, yes. 

You are positive P 

All the officers who come in that class of service, all officers for 
a prison or House of Corroction. 

Q. Then you are positive that they all come through the civil 
service ? 

A. Through civil service; yes, sir. 

Q@. We will let it lie that way for the present. Now, how long have 
you been aware of this fact, that the deputy carried a monkey-wrench 
and had been in the habit of assaulting prisoners with that wnen he 
thought occasion required ? 

A. Ihaven’t been aware that he carried a monkey-wrench. I have 
been aware that he has carried a stilson-wrench quite a little while. 

. What is the difference between a stilson and a monkey-wrench 
excepting in size? . 

A. They are both the names of the individual. Monkey is the name 
of the man who invented that style of wrench called the monkey- 
wrench, and Stilson of that style called the stilson-wrench. 

@. But you know that such a weapon is a dangerous one if used in a 
dangerous way, don’t you? 

Oh, certainly. 

¢. na you hear the reply of Dr. Richardson the other night? 

A, id. 

@. That it was pretty dangerous to use a weapon of that kind upon 
the human head P 

A. When used by a 300-lb. man. 

Ald. Lee.— And a wrench seven feet long. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Yes, or any kind of man, almost. 

A. Yes, sir; I heard it. 
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Q. Now, you heard the deputy also say that he was in the habit of 
using the wrench upon the heads of the prisoners, didn’t you ? 

A. When he thought necessary I inferred he did. 

Q. Well, do you think it necessary that he should use a weapon of 
that kind ? 

A. When occasion required he was justified in using it. 

Q. Why did he carry a monkey-wrench ? | 

A. He stated in his answer and showed you the wrench and told you 
what he did with it. I can’t tell you more than that. 

). You listened to his statement ? 

A. I did. . 

Y. And you approved then and are willing to approve now of his 
carrying that weapon ? 

A. Icertainly am. 

Q. Do you approve of it ? 

A, Ithink his duties require him often times to make use not of that 
weapon but of that implement. 

Q. Yes, but he appears to have made use of it by striking human 
skulls. Do you approve of that ? 

A. Under certain conditions; yes. 

ai, Cannot he get any other weapon except a dangerous weapon like 
that: 

A. Certainly; he might get a loaded billy, or use the butt end of a 
revolver, but I would rather take my chances with a stilson-wrench. I 
think. Mr. Riley, that an officer assaulted by a prisoner should defend 
himself. Excuse my interpolation if it wasn’t desired. 

Q. Itneeds no prophet to tell us that, because self-defence is the first 
law of nature. 

A. Most assuredly, sir. 

@.- Are you aware of the quantity of food given to prisoners in soli- 
tary in the House of Correction ? 

A. Iwas not aware that, as. has been stated here in testimony, but 
five ounces were given. 

Q@. Well, you know that is just what Deputy Witham testified to, 
isn’t it? 

A. I think he testified to five ounces. I know the master has told 
me that the quantity was not less than six, privately. 

Q. If you followed the deputy’s testimony, in substance it was this, 
that the loaves were of about 15 ounces, that they were made in three 
parts, and that one part was served to the prisoner in solitary every 
twenty-four hours ? 

A. Well, if you say he stated that I agree to it. Of course, I don’t 
remember that he stated it. 

Q. That is my understanding of it, and I think it is correct, although, 
for the sake of the prisoners, I hope the amount is larger.. Now, if that 
be the case what do you say as a Commissioner? Do you think that is 
enough food for the twenty-four hours ? 

A. About five ounces? I[ don’t think so. 

Q@. You heard what Dr. Maurice Richardson said about that the other 
night, did you not? 

7 OT a Th a 

Q. And you agree to one of the simple truths he laid down in one of 
his answers — that prisoners, even in solitary, are put there for the pur- 
pose of punishment and not for the purpose of abuse? You agree to 
that? | 

A. Yes, sir ; that is right. : 

Q. Now, you wouldn’t say that a pint ora pint and a half of water 
accompanying that small portion of bread would be enough for a pris- 
oner in twenty-four hours? You wouldn’t say that. would you? 

A. Itcertainly wouldn’t be all that he would desire, and I don’t know 
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that it would be as much-as he would require. If there were but five 
ounces it seems to me it would be insufficient. 

Q. And the amount of water it seems to you would be insufficient, 
would it not? 

A. A pint and a half? 

Q. Well, Mrs. Lincoln said a pint anda half, and she is very much 
more apt to be correct in those matters than I am, because she weighs 
her words before she utters them. She says a pint and a half, and I am 
willing to assume that to be the amount. Now. you wouldn’t say that 
that was enough in twenty-four hours, would you ? 

A. No, but I had an idea it was more. I have seen the measures in | 
which they receive water. 

Q. Now, you may assume that it was or was not more. Of course, 
as a sensible man, you have a fair idea as to the amount of water the 
human body throws off in twenty-fours, haven’t you ? 

A. There is a great difference in people in the amount of water con- 
sumed, you know. 

Q. Take the average man—if I may be pardoned for using that 
common phrase. 

A. Certainly. 

Q. You would agree that he ought to have more than a pint and a 
half of water in twenty-four hours, especially accompanied by only five 
ounces of bread ? 

an I should find it pretty difficult to get along with that amount of , 
bread. 

Q. And you would give more, wouldn’t you? 

A. I should. 

Q. Now, what steps has the Commission taken to remedy that dread- 
ful condition of affairs, because, mark you, this is the last quarter of 
the Nineteenth century ? 

A. I have spoken to the master in relation to it. I never have been 
present when it was served to the prisoners in solitary, but I have 
understood from the master that the quantity of bread was greater. 

Q@. Assuming it is, as I say, or even better, if you like, assuming 
what the master says, that it is six ounces, for an ounce doesn’t make 
much difference ? 

A. It would go a long way, makes a considerable difference. I 
won't say it is enough, however. 

Q. It would if it were gold, but not mere flour. Now, what steps 
have the Commissioners taken to remedy that? 

A. None. The discipline of the House of Correction, Mr. Riley, is 
wholly in the hands of the master, and the statutes place it there. 

@. Are the Commissioners afraid to give the master advice ? 

A, Never. 

@. ‘Then when you think necessary you do give advice, don’t you P 

‘ety 0S, Sir; 


@. Now, you haven’t given any advice for the improvement of that 
abuse, have you? 

A Ibeg your pardon. I told you several times that I had spoken to 
the master in relation to it and the quantity of bread. 


He is a man of judgment, I think. 
Then you haven't given him any advice ? 
. Well, I don’t think the statement that has been made is true, with 
a full knowledge of the master of the House of Correction. 
Q@. Well, the master told you that he gave only six ounces? 


@. Have you told him it wasn’t enough ? 

A. I told him in my judgment — 

Q@. Have you told him to increase the amount of bread and water ? 
A. No. 

Q. Why not? 

A. 

Q. 

A 
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Not less than six. 

And didn’t say he gave them more ? 

No. 

You don’t think six ounces are enough ? 

I don’t think they are enough to sustain a man’s life for an indefi- 
nite ‘time, but I think if a man is put in solitary for punishment he 
should be stinted on his supply of food and water. 

Q. Not to the extent — 

A. Of starving him; no. 

Q. Not to the extent of affecting the body and then the mind? 

he INO: 

Q. Now, are you willing to state under oath that you would advise 
the master to increase the quantity of both bread and water in solitary 
imprisonment ? 

A. Under the advice of the medical officer of the institution. 

Q. WhoP 

A. Dr. Bancroft. 

@. Wouldn’t you prefer to take the judgment of a man standing as 
high as Dr. Maurice Richardson, a man with not only a head and a good 
one, but a heart and a big one ? 

A. He has had no association or experience with the discipline of 
prisoners. 

Q. But he knows more in an hour perhaps than some of your physi- 
cians in a life-time ? 

A. I shouldn’t wonder a bit. He has the credit of knowing a great 
deal, and I have great respect for his ability as a surgeon. 

Q. Now, are you willing to advise the master to increase the 
amount ? 

A. Iam willing to advise the master to increase the amount to an 
amount which his medical man who is in constant attendance upon a 
prisoner and knows his needs says he ought to have, and I wouldn't 
interfere with him. 

Q. But the trouble is that his medical man — you use the phrase 
aptly — is really his medical man, because he is under him, and if the 
medical man should undertake to run counter to the master complaint 
would be made and some other medical man obtained. You see that ? 

A. No, I don’t think I should place men on quite so low a plane as 
that. The master is a humane man and the doctor is an honest 
man and would tell what he believed to be the truth, and what was 
necessary. 

Q. Well, don’t you know very well that it is not the master but the 
deputy that runs that institution ? 

A. Oh, no 

@. ‘That he is the executive officer ? 

A. Certainly he runs it under the direction of the master. 

@. Now, don’t you see that while you continue in that frame of mind, 
having full faith in everybody over there, there will be never any im- 
provement, never any remedy for the abuses? Don’t you understand 
that ? 

A. I don’t admit the abuses. 

Q. No, you deny them. ‘That is so, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. I have already stated that if the conditions you state 
are true, there are abuses, but I don’t admit them. 

Q. Wait a minute. Do you admit that out of eighty-nine insane 
eases coming from all the penal institutions of this ‘Commonwealth, 
coming from nearly eight thousand prisoners, that the House of Correc- 
tion in our county here turned out twenty-five of those in ’89 ? 

A. In one year; yes. 

Q.. Yes, sir: Don’t you think that is enough to put the Commission- 
ers upon inquiry as to the cause? 
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A. I think it is very pertinent that there should be inquiry made. It 
is an unusual condition. 

Q. Didn’t you learn by the testimony here, if not before it was given, 
that a number of insane people had been put in solitary cells for days 
and days and days—one of them for nearly twenty days, if not more ? 

A. Never knew that. 

Q. Did you listen to the testimony of Dr. Bancroft? 

A. I did, very carefully. 

Q. Didn’t he tell you they were insane when they were there, came 
to the institution ? 

A. He said in his testimony — 

Q. Didn’t he say they were insane when they entered the institution ? 

A. His statement, I believe, was that they were insane when admitted 
or probably insane when admitted. 

Q. Yes, of course, and the solitary confinement probably came to 
them after they were admitted, didn’t it ? 

A. He also said that he didn’t allow a man in solitary whom he 
thought insane. 

Q. Iunderstand that he plead ignorance of that fact. I understand 
that well. 

A. The master must depend upon his knowledge. 

Q. Then when you have to depend on the knowledge of others don’t 
you think it is your duty, representing as youdo one of the richest cities 
on the continent— certainly the richest when you consider its population 
and size — and the most intelligent city, perhaps, this side of the Atlantic, 
and a city that leads in matters of this kind and matters of humanity, 
don’t you think that when you have to rely on the knowledge of others 
you should secure the very best knowledge in the market ? 

A. I think we should secure competent knowledge, surely. I don’t 
think it is requisite to secure the highest priced knowledge. 

Q@. Do you think you can do that by paying a physician $500 a year 
ae asking him to go to the institution for about two hours every day in 
the year P 

A. I think if I were the physician I shouldn’t want to de it for that 
sum. 

@. No. Why do you ask any physician to do it, especially when the 
city empowers you to employ the best you can get ? 

A. But whatever the price may be, I think Dr. Bancroft is a capable, 
efficient, and honest man, and it isn’t dependent on the price. If he is 
worth more he ought to have it. 

Q. You haven’t taken any steps to separate the prisoners in the House 
of Correction and to keep the young criminals who are sent there for 
trivial offences apart from the hardened and the notorious adult prison- 
ers, have you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What steps? 

A. Asked the municipality to give us money whereby we may erect 
a proper house of correction. 

@. But while waiting for the municipality to do that what steps have 
you taken to have it done in such quarters as you now have ? 

A. None at all. 

Q. That is the idea. 

A. And it is almost a practical impossibility. 

Q. Now, while I am on this matter, will you tell us what price the 
Commission has been paying for the butter supplied to the institutions 
for convicts and inmates ? 

A. I can’t tell you exactly, Mr. Riley, because I don’t buy it. 

Q. You have a pretty fair idea ? 

A. I think somewhere about 18 cents — 18 to 21. 

Q. Will you swear that butter has not been bought as low as 11 cents 
a pound ? 
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A. None to my knowledge. I don’t recollect any that has been 
bought at that price. 

Q, - Who does the buying ? 

A. The chairman of the Board. 

Q. Well, what particular duties do you perform — such duties as the 
chairman assigns you? 

A. Many such. We have a great many general duties that keep us 
constantly busy, but we do none of the buying. 
. And the duties you perform are such duties as he assigns to 

ou? 

A. We do perform the duties he assigns and a good many others. 

Q. What is the price paid for meats ? 

A. That isa contract price, varying according to the portion of the 


Q. It is as low as four cents a pound for the beef, isn’t it ? 

A. Yes, sir; some four cents and a fraction. 

. Now, you don’t expect to get good beef for four cents a pound, 
do you? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; we do, and we do get good beef. 

Q. At that price ?P 

A... Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, perhaps you know something about the price of tea— we 
all do by this time, that beautiful ‘‘ Congo” tea coming from far-off 
India? Now, have you ever, tried that tea ? 

Yes, sir. 

Have you drank it? 

Yes, sir; I have, in my own home. 

In your own home? 

I have. 

Have you drank it in your home? 

Ihave. I brought a sample home, enough for my wife to make 
a drawing, and we had it for supper-time. My family drank it, and I 
want to say that I was surprised to find how good it was. I asked a 
certain member of my family what she thought that would retail for, 
and she said 40 cents a pound, and they never had an idea until that 
moment of what it really cost. 

Q. That is delightful. 

A. Itis a fact. 

Q. You took some home and had some tea made? 

A. Yes, sir ; didn’t even tell my wife — 

Q. Now, if you please, don’t let us get too enthusiastic over it. You 
had some tea made? 

Yes, sir. 

And sat down to it ? 

Did. 

Had it at night, I suppose? 

ea, oir, 

And you woke up alive the next morning ? 
Yes, sir — lived through it. 

And gave it to your servants? 

Yes. 

And nothing happened to them? 

I don’t know ot any casualty in my family within the next 
twenty-four hours. 

Q. Now, you have used it ever since ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Oh, you have not ? ' 

A. Had only enough for that one drawing — got a sample. 

Q. But there is plenty more, they tell me, down on State street — 
why did you abandon the use of it if it was such a delightful tea? 
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A. Because [| like a better tea. 

Q. Ithought so. 

A. That is honest, isn’t it? 

. And I can assure that in my judgment the inmates of the institu- 
tions would like a better tea. 

A. I don’t doubt it, sir, and a better everything else. We all would 
like turkey and plum pudding oftener than we have it, and the inmates 
would. But it is avery good tea, Mr. Riley, in my judgment — a very 
good drink. You can call it ‘* Congo tea,” or ** Cambric tea,” if you want 
to. 
Q. And it isso good that the Commissioners are bound to stick to it, 
I presume? ; 

A. As long as it is as good as it is, I think the Commissioners will 
purchase it. 

@. What do you say to molasses at ten cents a gallon? 

A. That Iam very much surprised that ‘so good an article can be 
bought for the price. 

@. You never heard of anybody else getting so good an article for 
that price? 

A. Idon’t know that I did. The Commissioners of Public Institu- 
tions, buying large quantities and paying their bills promptly, are able 
to get things very cheaply. 

Q. That is, to get molasses for a cent and a quarter a pint. You 
think that good molasses can be bought for that price ? 

A. I don’t know what the ordinary price of molasses is, but that is a 
good article. | 

Q. What do you pay for molasses at your home ? 

A. I don’t know; haven’t bought any for a good while— but it is a 
very good article. 

Q. And what have you done towards remedying the matter com- 
plained of in reference to the boat running to the islands? You remem- 
ber the testimony as to the way the House of Reformation boys and 
truant children sent down there were allowed to mix with the adults ? 

A. Oh, that was before my time — never have since 1 have been a 
member of the Board. 

Q. That isn’t being done now ? 

A. No, sir — never ought to be, either. 

Q. Iam glad of that. 

A. I hope they won't have to go to the island a great while longer 

Q. Now, in reference to Long Island, before you were appointed to 


your present position you held another important one on the Board of 
Health, did you not? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Will you state whether while on the Board of Health a com- 


plaint was made against the present superintendent of Long Island? 
A. A complaint? 


@. Yes, sir. 

A. By whom? A complaint to the Board ? 

Q. Yes, sir. I haven’t mentioned any names yet. 

A. I don’t recollect of any complaint made, but I won’t fence with 
you, Mr. Riley I know what you mean. You mean the matter between 
the two commissions, do you not? 

Was it in reference to the present superintendent ? 

A. In reference to the superintendent. 

Q. Who made the complaint ? 

A. It wasn’t in the nature of a complaint. 

Q. What do you call it? I will take your name for it. 

A. Well, it wasn’ta compliment. That I knew. 

Q. 


Well, give it any name you like. Let us have a label, and then 
we will proceed. 
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A. Then it was a difference —a difference as between the superin- 
tendent — 

. Don’t you think complaints grow out of differences ? 

A. Well, term it what you like yourself. 

Q. Well, we will agree that complaints — 

A. Call it so. 

@. — were made. 

A. Ihave not called it a complaint. The chairman of the Board of 
commissioners of Public Institutions, the first thing I knew about the 
matter, came to the office of the Board of Health. 

Q. It was in relation to the present superintendent ? 

A. The present superintendent of Long Island. 

Q. What was the complaint ? 

_A. As he explained it here the other night in his testimony, in refer- 
ence to a difference of opinion. 

Q. .What did the chairman want the Board of Health to do? 

A. Iwas just going to tell you. There was a difference between the 
superintendent of Deer Island and Dr. Cogswell, who was then port 
physician and assistant physician at Deer Island, and, if I remember 
rightly, it was in relation to a position which he took that he had a 
right to have certain company on the island, that he thought it was his 
right, and the superintendent of Deer Island thought it was not. That 
is as I remember it, sir. 

Q. But that is all apart from my question— how simple! What 
did the chairman of the Board of Public Institutions desire the Board of 
Health to do? 

A. Regulate the matter [ have been speaking to you about. 

Q. What did he ask the Board to do? 

A. To regulate the matter of which I speak. 

Q. Well, the word ‘‘ regulation” covers a world —what did the 
chairman ask your Board to do? 

A. I know the chairman of the Board of Health assured the chair- 
man of the Board of Public Institutions that he never would have any 
more trouble in that particular. 

Q. Did the chairman of the Board of Public Institutions ask for the 
removal of Dr. Cogswell? 

see ND, Sit: 

Q. What did he desire done? What did he ask you to do? 

A. He desired that there should be no repetition. 

Q. Of what? 

A. Of the very act which I told you about, the claim by Dr. Cogs- 
well that he had a right to entertain people upon Deer Island as against 
the wishes or opinion of the superintendent. 

Q. Then he didn’t ask for the removal of Dr. Cogswell as Health 
Officer or Port Officer ? 

As iNo; pire 

Q. He did not? 

Ae WAN SIE, 

I am sorry it took so long to get at that. 

A. If I had understood your mind, Mr. Riley, I would have answered 
it sooner. 

Q. How many riots have you had at Deer Island since you have been 
~a Commissioner ? 

I think but one. 

Only one? 

I think but one. 

When was that ? 

It was in °93. 

Was that caused by lack of discipline on the part of the officers ? 
It was caused by ‘* small potatoes.” 
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Q. What do you mean by that ? 

A. I mean that upon-one occasion the prisoners were served in their 
soup —I think it was the soup— with a lot of potatoes that grew upon 
the island and which were small. 

Q. Well, the lack of discipline on the part of the officers had nothing 
to do with it ? 

A. No, sir; nothing at all. There hasn’t been any lack of discipline 
since I have been a member of that Board. 

@. Now, you were not a member of the Board at the time of the 
other riots and had nothing to do with the punishments meted out 
then ? 

A. No, sir; nothing. 

Q. How many inmates have you at the Truant School? 

A. I think there are about twenty now. I don’t know exactly, but I 
think about twenty. 

@. How many teachers now? 

A. Only one; there have been two. 

Q. Who is the teacher ? 

A. I don’t know, Mr. Riley, who the teacher is now. I don’t know 
that you are aware of the fact that some of the truants were allowed to 
go at vacation-time, were pardoned. 

Q. And you wanted to take them back again, and found it diffi- 
cult ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You took them back ? 

A. ‘Took back those who were sent back — I don’t know whether 
the same or not. 

How many are there now? 

Twenty, | think. 

And you have but one teacher ? 

Yes, sir. 

You have had two ? 

Yes, sir; I think two. 

Will you name the two ? 

Beavins was one, and I think, Fulton. 
Now, are they there now? 

No, sir. 

Neither ? 

Neither one. 

When did you discharge Beavins ? 
Oh, he was not discharged. 

When did you let him go? 

I think at the beginning of vacation. 
Yes. He didn’t resign, did he? 

Oh, yes, because there was nothing for him to do. 
Wouldn't he have remained if you ‘had continued to pay him the 
7? 

I think not. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Oh, continue to pay the salary and do nothing ? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I doubt if he would. He was a very industrious man, an in- 
aR man. 

When did he go? 

I don’t know. The record will tell. 
About when ? 

August or September. 

When did Fulton go? 

Couldn’t tell you, sir. 

About how long ago? 
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About the same time, I suppose. 

Now, you remember Fulton was a witness here, don’t you ? 

Ido. 

He was a teacher down at the institution at the time he testified, 
sn’t he ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long after giving his testimony did he go? 

I am sure I couldn't tell you 

Well, we will take your judgment on it? 

W ell, I think in September, or scmewheres about there — or 
October, possibly. 

Q. He left in a week or two afterwards, didn’t he? 

A. Oh, no, not to my knowledge. But the record would tell. I 
wouldn’t know about it, you know, particularly. 

Q. Well, he and Beavins left at the same time ? 

A. I don’t know, Mr. Riley. I presume they did—there was 
nothing for them tu do. 

Now, the one teacher, you cannot give his name? 

I cannot give his name. 

When did you get him ? 

I think he was there before they left. 

When did you get him ? 

I don’t know. 

Don’t you know that for a time after they left, the Truant School 
was without a teacher ? 

A. I should think the reason why they went was because there were 
no truants — went up one by one, until there were but twenty. 

Q. I don’t care about ‘* becauses ” at all. I want simple answers to 
simple questions. Do you admit that for a time the school was without 
teachers P 

A. Possibly. 

Q. Or do you swear it was not? 

A. J won’t say either way. I don’t know that it was. 

Y. Precisely —that is an answer to my question. Let us pass on. 
You have truants now P 
Yes, sir. 

And one teacher ? 

Yes, sir. 

You say that is enough? 

Oh, yes, sir. 

You know the Truant School is something apart from the House 
of Reformation ? 

A. Yes, ought to be. 

Q. Well, it is? 

ae itis, yes. 

Q. What do you say to this question — Are the truant boys in the 
House of Reformation a certain portion of every day ? 

A. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Q. I have information which may be correct or it may not —I won’t 
undertake to say, for I am not on the stand —that the truant boys are 
sent into the House of Reformation because there isn’t help enough in 
the Truant School, and they are kept there from one to two hours every 
day. You say you don’t know anything about that ? 

‘A. 1 do, sir— never heard of it before. 

Q. It is worth looking into ? 

A. We heara good many things outside, Mr. Riley, that I wish we 
might hear inside, so that we might have a chance to remedy. 

6. Do you still continue, when visitors come to the institutions, to 
send down word or to signal the authorities down there ? 

A. To what? 
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Do you? 

I don’t know as I quite understand your question. 

You know that visitors go to the institutions, don’t you? 

Oh, visitors from the city ? 

Yes. 

To visit an inmate ? 

To see what sort of institutions you are running ? 

Oh, no. 

Don’t you have any visitors ? 

I am very glad you have asked me that question. I say no, as 
as I know, — no. 

No to what? 

To your question — ‘‘ Do youstill signal when you have visitors?” 
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I thought you said you didn’t understand ? 
Well, it dawned upon nie. 
You did signal at one time? 
I did not, and J am glad you have asked the question. 
Didn’t the Commissioners do that ? 
Signal ? 
. Send down word? 
Ald. Ler. — Hoist the flag. 
Mr. Ritey. —Oh, not necessarily. 
The Witness. — When you asked the question that is what I had in 
mind — the hoisting of the flag. 
Q. (By Mr. RiLey.) Now, don’t get enthusiastic over that. 
A. lam not enthusiastic. 
Q. Now, did the Commissioners ever send word when visitors were 
going down? 
A. Ishouldn’t be surprised if they did. 
_&. Has that practice been stopped P 
A. No, itis not a practice. You asked me if we ever sent word, and 
I should tell an untruth if I said no. 
Q. And that, of course, you wouldn’t do anyway. Thatis done yet, 
isn’t it? | 
A. I don’t know of an instance — I cannot recall. 
Q. And can you swear that they don’t do it yet? 
A. I don’t know that they do. I know I haven’t done so, and I know 
in one specific instance when I was reported to have done so, I didn’t. 
Q. Do you think if Mrs. Lincoln were to go down to-morrow or the 
next day or the day after, and the Commissioners knew she was going 
down and was going to take some friends with her to inspect the insti- 
tutions — do you mean to say that nobody would send word down to 
notify the officers that she was coming? 
I certainly do. 
You think she would pop in and surprise them, do you? 
Perfectly willing that she should pop in and surprise them. 
No, do you think she could ? 
Why, most assuredly she could. 
Then you want to contradict all the testimony that has been 
given in respect to signalling ? 
A. I want to contradict the statement of Mr. McCaffrey that I sent 
word that Mrs. Lincoln was coming, because it was a falsehood. 
(By Ald. Ler.) Well, did you ever send word down when the 
Board of Aldermen were going down? 
A. Ifthey were going to Deer Island and were going to be there 
over lunch-time we sent word to have dinner ready. 
(By Mr. RiLtey.) Don’t you suppose the Aldermen could go 
there without having lunch? 
A. I don’t suppose they want to go hungry any more than the rest 
of people. 
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Q. And if you treated them that way they wouldn’t be apt to go 
again — and I wouldn’t blame them. 

A. Oh, a great many times the Aldermen have been there and other 
visitors, and there used to be a time when they used to fly the flag when 
the Commissioners were on Board. That isn’t done now, and [ think it 
is a good omission. 

Q. (By By Ald. Leg.) There have been times when the Aldermen 
have gone down and have not had any dinner, any banquet, such as my 
Brother Riley has referred to, with sherbet? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritzer.) Now, in regard to the burying of the dead, 
keeping bodies until a number accumulated, and then making large ex- 
cavations in the ground, digging trenches and putting the bodies to- 
gether — has that been done since you have been on the Commission ? 


A.. You mean on Deer Island ? 

Jo... OS, SIT: 

A. I don’t know that it has, Mr. Riley. I haven’t heard. 

Q. Have you inquired into that matter at all P 

A. Yes, sir— made some inquiry. 

Q. And you found that it has been done, did you not? 
_ A. I have learned — not during my time, to my knowledge, has it 
been done. 


You have known that it was done ? 

I have heard that it was done. 

Has that been remedied ? 

But put in in a decent manner. 

Has that been remedied ? 

The burials are very few there, Mr. Riley. 

Has that been remedied — burying so many together ? 

I don’t know of any that have been buried in that way. I couldn’t 
answer from: my own knowledge, but I don’t know of any buried in the 
way you describe. 

Q. But when you say they are buried in a decent manner you don’t 
quite mean that ? ‘ 

A. Qh, yes, sir. 

@. Do you mean to say it is decent to keep bodies, perhaps for 
months, until they get thirty or forty together, or more, and then bury 
them in one large hole or pit? 

A. ‘Oh, the bodies are kept for the friends to claim them, and if they 
don’t come they are buried. 

Q. You don’t keep them a month so their friends can claim them ? 

A. Oh, yes, they do. 

Q. They have been kept for months until 40 or 50 have accumulated 
and then buried in a large hole or trench ? 

A. Never heard of such a thing; certainly not in my time. 

Q. You haven’t heard of burials by the score ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q@. ‘Then each body is buried separately ? 

A. No, wouldn’t say that. I have no doubt a great many are buried 
at a time. , 

Q. Yes—in one hole; am I right? 

A. Well, you might call it one hole, but the bodies are placed in 
separately in a decent, respectful manner, and covered with earth. 

Q. But all put in one hole, one pit, one trench ? 

A. Yes, sir, — but I never saw it. 

@. You wouldn’t call that decent ? 

A. I wouldn’t call it indecent, certainly. 

Q. Don’t you think there ought to be some services over the bodies of 
the dead P 

A. I do. I think it is an excllent idea— not necessarily over the 
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grave, but it might be when it was transferred from the tomb to the 
grave. It is rarely ever that such services are held at the grave among 
any class of people. But I was about to say, Mr. Riley — 

Q@. No, let me say a little. What you mean is this, that the same 
condition of affairs exists now, that the same thing is done now that has 
been done right along, that there is no improvement. Now, am I 
right ? 

“A. I won't say that you are right, because I don’t know. 

Q. Have you done anything to bring about an improvement in that 
respect ? 

A. Iam sure there is no wholesale burial such as you speak of. 

Q. Have you taken any steps to improve the practice P 

ALE OK . , 

Y. That answers the question. Have you heard of such a thing as 
a drunken officer at Deer Island ? 

. Ihave heard that there had been. 

Q. Yes; you have known of many drunken officers there, haven't 
you? 

A 


No. 
@. Well, more than one? 
A. I don’t recollect any during my term. 
. Only one? 

A. I don’t recollect any particular one, and I don’t recollect that 
there has been any number of drunken officers during the last two 
years. 

: (. Have you heard of such a thing as profanity at the island, at Deer 
Island ? 

A. I have heard of it in the testimony here—I never heard any 
other. 

Q. No, but have complaints been made to you? 

A. No, sir. 

@. As a Commissioner, or to the Commission itself, in regard to 
profanity P 

A. No, sir; not to me or the Board. 

@. Have you heard anything about immorality on the part of the 
officers there ? 

A. Nota word, sir. , 

Q. And did you ever hear of the poor system of book-keeping down 
at the island until a committee of the Board of Aldermen discovered it ? 

A. I didn’t hear of a particularly poor system, but I heard of some 
particularly poor penmanship. 

Q. But you were here when the witness Halloran testified, were you 
not: 


are by OS. SIT: 
@. You saw some of his books of account, didn’t you ? 
A. Qh, yes. 


Did you approve of that system of keeping books for a great 

public institution ? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; the system is very good. 

Q@. And you thought the way he kept them equalty good? 

A. No; the penmanship was very difficult to decipher. 

Q. Well, you didn’t discover in regard to the penmanship until this 
Board discovered it for you, did you? 

A. I don’t know that I did. 

Q. Why not? Why wasn’t it the duty of the Commission to see that 
everything was going all right ? 

A. There might be a good many things that we might not see with 
ten institutions and 4,500 people to take care of, 400 officers, ete. 

Q. Have you ever heard of the sale of coal to contractors down at 
the islands ? 
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No, sir. 

Ever heard of a bill to one contractor of some $2,000 or $2,500? 
Heard of it, but not during my administration. 

Then you became satisfied that the city has been selling coal to 


I judged so, if it had a bill against him. 
Did you stop that? 

I wasn’t there to stop it. 

It was before your time ? 

Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether the Commission has takeen any steps to 
collect that bill ? 

A. I don’t know that it has. 

Q. It has not been collected yet, has it ? 

A. Not to my knowledge; no. 

Q. Why should you have allowed that bill of $2,500 to remain out- 
standing ? 

A. Well, bills are left in the hands of the City Collector. 

Q. Well, he isn’t the man that brings suits when they refuse to pay ? 

A. Well, but the Law Department does that. We place all bills that 
we have against outside parties in the hands of the Collector. 

And since you have been on the Commission has bread or coal, 
or anything of that kind, been supplied to any contractors? 

A. Ihave an impression, Mr. Riley, that last year—I won't say for 
sure, either, but I have an impression that some coal was sold to the 
Metropolitan Sewerage Commission during a time when they couldn't 
get coal. But it was paid for. 

Q. Well, you call it by that name, but whatever that is it is repre- 
sented by a man named Young, isn’t it P 

A. No—oh, no, no. 

Q. Do you know Young? 

A. No, sir ; I don’t know him. That was before mytime. It is the 
Metropolitan Sewerage Commission that 1 mean—the Massachusetts 
Commission building the sewer at present. That was only for a short 
time during the shortage. There was a coal famine, you may recollect 
last spring. 

Q. You said something about the lack of drainage out at Austin 
Farm, and it was a little vague 

A. For the Parental School. 

@. Now, where is that ? 

A. Itis at the junction where the Charles River is crossed by Spring 
street, if you recollect, next to the Dedhum Line. 

Q. In Roxbury? 

A. In Roxbury. : 

. Q. Now, that is a little vague in my mind, and I would like to have 
it clearer. 

A. Iwas speaking of the occupancy of those buildings and what had 
deterred us from going — that they are putting in a system of drainage. 
There are sewers there, and we have been obliged at quite consider- 
ae expense to put in a system of drainage, which is not quite com- 
plete. 

Q. Your building is not yet occupied, because it is not fit for occu- 
pation ? 

A. That is it. 

Q. And the reason is because they haven’t proper drainage facil- 
‘ities ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is a pretty expensive building ? 

Ase. CS sir. 

Q. Cost how much, probably? 
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A. Well, that building, 1 have an impression, cost —I don’t know as 
IT recollect. I have an impression about $40,000. 

Q. Why should you put up a building without being sure that you 
might have drainage, a proper system of drainage ? 

A. Well, like all the other buildings about, we have to depend upon 
local drainage. 

Q. I know, but why didn’t you inquire as to whether you could get 
it or not, and if could, how soon, before putting up a building so expen- 
sive as that? 

A. Oh, well, we knew we had got to establish our own system of 
drainage — I say ‘‘ we,” that is in the hands of the City Architect. 

Q. Well, if you knew before you started on the building that you had 
to establish your own drainage, why do you delay now ? 

A. Delay? 

Q. Yes, sir. Were it not for the lack of drainage you might occupy 
the building, might you not? 

A. Yes, sir; if the drainage system were complete. 

QY. (By Ald. LEE.) You couldn’t occupy that building until that or- 
dinance was passed and signed by the Mayor, could you, establishing it 
as a Parental School ? 

A. Oh, no, certainly not. ) 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) But why put up a building until you were sure 
of a system of drainage ? 

4. We were sure, Mr. Riley, that we had got to establish our own 
system. It is being constructed. 

Q. You said something about housing inmates of both sexes at Long 
Island ? 

A. In what relation? 

Q. That is what I am about to inquire P 

A. Ihave forgotten just the connection. 

Mr. Ritey. — You remember, Mr. Brandeis, how he used the term ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I think he said they expected to do it — to remove 
the women from Rainsford island there, and then remove the reform 
school from Deer island to Rainsford island. 

Q@. (By Mr. RILey.) Oh, you mean to put both sexes on Long 
island — is that it ? 

AY ho. eS, Sir. 

Q. In different buildings? 

A; Yes, sir: 

Q. LIunderstand. I was a little confused about that. Now, about 
the Insane Hospital at South Boston — are there any insane prisoners 
there now P 

A. Yes, sir; about one hundred. 

Y. About 100 at South Boston ? 

Sy C8; (Sir. 

@. Lthought you removed them all some time ago ? 

A. Oh, no, sir — removed such as we had accommodations for at 
Austin Farm, and the buildings at Pierce Farm are supposed to accom- 
modate the balance. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) And they are nearly completed ? 

Ao. Yen: Bir. 

Q. (By Mr. RILEy.) Now, are those all you have over there — those 
and the officers ? : 

At the South Boston ? 

Yes, sir. 

Are those all the insane people we have there ? 
Those and the officers ? 

Yes, sir, 

Any body else ? 

None that I know of. 
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Q. Well, do you know a person named Corry Foley who is over 
there ? 

A. Ido not, Mr. Riley — never heard of him. 

And you would be surprised to learn that he was over there? 

A. I don’t know anything about him, Mr. Riley. 

Q. You would probably be surprised to know that he was over there 
and not insane P 
As an inmate ? 

2 Os. .Sir: 

I should. 

You know a man named Lieutenant Downey over there now ? 
Yes, sir; I guess he is there. 

He isn’t insane, is he? 

J don’t know — sent there as insane, I believe. 

You know that he isn’t insane now ? 

. You should take that statement from the physician. I don’t 
know, Mr. Riley. | 

Q. Well, what does the physician say —that he is insane at the 
present time ? 

A. Well, I haven’t asked about him for a long time, Mr. Riley. 
I am sure I couldn’t tell you. There are a great many people there if 
they conversed with you you wouldn’t suppose they were insane. You 
would have to take the physician’s judgment. 

Q. Now, have you made any investigation of the Charlestown Alms- 
house recently ? - 

any O64. BIT. 

Q. Itis a fact, is it, that there are no fire-escapes on that building at 
the present time P 

A. Itis a fact that there are no exterior fire-escapes. 

Q. And it is an old building? 

A. Quite old, although it was well constructed. 

@. Your attention was called to the testimony taken by some mem- 
bers of the Board of Aldermen some time ago in reference to the con- 
dition of that institution and in reference to the way dead bodies were 
treated, etc. ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Am right? 

A. J remember your allusion to it last night, too. 

Q. No; but Iam asking you if your attention was not called to that 
testimony long before this investigation began, perhaps ? 

A. Yes, sir: I think so. I knew of it, anyway. 

Y. Now has the Commission taken any steps to remedy the abuses 
that were developed during that hearing ? 

A. Now, will you state what those abuses are? fire-escapes, you 
said, for one thing. 

Q. Well, I understand that bodies of the dead were taken and placed 
in the entry or hallway. That is, I am now telling you in substance a 
part of what was developed at that hearing by this committee — that: 
they were taken and placed in a hallway, and there was nobody to attend 
those bodies except some of the inmates, poor old women, and some- 
times there was a good deal of neglect there, which resulted in the rats 
getting in and gnawing dead bodies ? 

A. Never heard of such an instance in my life, Mr. Riley. 

Q. Then you didn’t hear the testimony given in that case, did you? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Ald. Lee. — Which case ? 

Mr. RitEy.— There was an investigation here—I can’t remember 
just when. 

Ald. Lee. — This year ? 

Mr. Ritey.— No, I think some time ago. 
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The Witness. —IJt wasn’t in testimony here, I believe, but I have 

heard of it. I don’t know in what connection, however. 
. (By Mr. Rivey.) Well, you know the Grand Jury made a visit 

to that institution, don’t you ? 
To the almshouse in Charlestown ? 
Yes, sir; some time ago. 
I don’t recollect that they went there. 
You have no knowlege of that, have you? 
No, sir. I know they went down the harbor. 
Do you know of a young man named William Nicholson ? 
Yes, sir. 
Saw him here, did you not? 
Yes, sir. . 
And he was called on the stand P 
I remember him — oh, yes, indeed. 
. And his testimony was not addmitted at that time — you remem- 
ber, that instance ? ; 
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. Were you called upon or was the Commission called upon to in- 
vestigate the matter of a woman giving birth to an illegitimate child? 
ite OS. 

Q. This Nicholson being the reputed father ? 

Ae 68; sir, 

Q. And the child was begotten in the institution ? 

A. That was the claim. 

Q. Yes—how long had the woman been in the institution before the 
child was born ? 
I don’t know — some time. 
She had been there a couple of years, hadn’t she P 
I don’t know how long, but quite awhile. 
pec you know this —that the child was born in the institution ? 

do. 

- Now, how do you account for such gross immorality taking place 

in a public institution ? 

A. There are exceptions to all rules. That is the exception and the 
only one. 
i Q. ou think that is the only case of that kind that took place 

rere } 

v: ie Os Ca 

Q. On whom do you fix the blame ? 

A. I can’t say. ‘The sexes are kept apart in the main there. 

Q. What? 
A. The sexes, I say, are kept apart in the main there. It is a small 
institution. 

Q@. Well, on whom do you fix the blame for that matter? 

A. Well, I don’t know that I fix the blame. I don’t know that there 
was any neglect on the part of the superintendent or matrons. 

Q. Well, if things had been properly conducted, how could the two 
get together over there in that house, in that building ? 

A. ‘They did. 

Q. Iknow they did and that proves neglect, doesn’t it ? 

A. Ithink not, I think there are sometimes times possibly when 
with the strictest surveillance things may occur. 

Q@. Well, did you investigate that case? 

A: Yes: 

Q. Now, there was some reason for it, and there was blame some- 
where — where did you place the blame? 


A. I remember. 

Q. Well, was William Nicholson an inmate of that institution ? 
A. He was. 

@. And then he left there, did he ? 

A. He did. 

Q 

s 
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A. Nicholson was a man who was at work in the men’s hospital, and 
he had more privilege than the ordinary man. 

@, He was an inmate of the institution ? 

A. Yes, but he was a very good assistant there. He did very well 
He kept it clean and in order, ‘and as such he had perhaps more license 
than the ordinary individual. 

@. But if there had been strict discipline there it would not have 
happened, now would it ? 

A. Why, if the sexes had been absolutely separated and no _ possibil- 
ity whatever of their coming together, it would not have happened. 

Q. Now, don’t you think, Mr. Pilsbury, as a good citizen and a fair- 
minded, honest man, having as much public spirit as anybody else, 
don’t you think that it isa oreat blemish upon our institutions and upon 
we way they are conducted to have such a thing as that occur in such a 
place ? 

A. A most unfortunate oceurrence, sir. 

Ald. LEE. — The best argument possible for separation, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ritey. —I should say so. 

Q. Now, you say since you have been on the Commission the disci- 
pline has been all right at Deer Island ? 

Aw Yes, sir, 

Q. Do you remember, or did it only come out during this investiga- 
tion, and that incidentally, a murder that took pees there not so very 
long ago P 


etl do, sir. 

@. And they say that one convict killed another ? 

ac) SY esAelr. 

Q. At night | > 

wows No. 

@. In the day-time? 

A. Mid-day. 

Q. Yes, when the sun was shining ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And where — in the building or out in the yard ? 

A. Inthe basement of the old residenee of the superintendent — a 
building back of the main building, a wooden building. 


Now, that was done in daylicht, you say ? 

In daylight. 

And at Deer Island ? 

At Deer Island. 

And the murderer escaped, didn’t he ? 

He has never been seen or heard from since. 

Well, he was not seen — he escaped ? 

eg. 

If the discipline was all right in that institution and things were 
conducted as they should be conducted, will you explain to this com- 
mittee and this chairman how the escape occurred ? 

A. Shall I explain the incident as far as I know? 

Q. No, sir; give us your theory of the escape? How was it done? 

A. I wish I knew how it was done. The man disappeared as if he 
dropped out of sight — never was seen or heard from. 

Q@. I know, but here is an island in the sea ? 

Any: Yes: 

Q. Of course you know very well that if the officer did. the killing 
and I don’t say it was done by an officer, far from it—— but if an officer 
did the killing, he would havea better chance of escape, wouldn’t he, 
than anybody else? 

A. Less note, it seems to me, would be taken of his movements. 

Q. Supposing, for instance, an officer did the killing. and then he 
allowed a prisoner to escape, and they said when the prisoner escaped. 
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that he was the one who did the killing — you could account for the 
escape then, couldn’t you ? 

A. Ifyou put that as a hypothetical case, it is possible, perhaps; I 
hope that hypothesis hasn’t any groundwork in your mind. 

Q. I hope not, and I don’t say it has, and I took the precaution to say 
that it was a view I took. 

A. I understand. 

Q. Now, lam trying to get what there is in your mind in the way of 
an excuse or a theory for the escape. Suppose one prisoner killed the 
other — that is the assertion. 


Ae Yes. 
Q. Here is an island surrounded by water ? 
ey eS: 


Q. How did he get away ? 
A. If he got off that island and escaped to the mainland, I for the 
life of me cannot imagine how he did it. 
(By Ald. LEE.) Well, was it an island at that time ? 
No, I think the connection was across. 
(By Mr. Ritey.) But had an officer at the bridge ? 
Yes, sir; two most of the time. 
Of course they would not allow a prisoner to go by them, would 


Oh, no. 
So that isn’t the way he got away? 
I don’t think he did. 
So you don’t think the prisoner is on the island yet ? 
No, sir. I don’t know whether he is there now or not. 
. Now, cannot you devise or construct any scheme by which the 
murderer could escape without the help of some of the officers, or the 
negligence of some of the officers, cooperating in that escape ? 

A. The general supposition is that that man committed suicide — 
the man who committed the murder. He could do that without being 
seen by officers in the water. But the body never turned up. The sea 
generally gives up its dead. 

Q. Now, by your theory a prisoner killed another and then jumped 
into the sea? 

A. I thought that would account for it, if he did that. 

Q. That is your theory ? 

A. It isn’t my theory. That is the theory of the officials at Deer 
Island. They think the man, from his miraculous disappearance, must 
have committed suicide, and that the body must have been carried out to 
sea. 

@. Now, speaking of the discipline, that murder is in my mind a 
strong piece of evidence against your assertion, and I am trying to un- 
derstand why the prisoner escaped with good discipline ? 

A. You have been to Deer Island, you are aware of its area, and 
that we have not an officer covering every five feet of space to watch 
that the prisoners are at work all over the island, a large number of 
them in the summer-time. The officers are with them, but itis not worth 
while to stand an officer over every prisoner, and that man might go 
down to the shore and throw himself into the water and drown himself. 

Q. Oh, of course all things are possible, but not probable. 

A. I can’t explain where the man went. He was not discovered, 
disappeared —I am sure of that. 

Q. So that took place in the basement of a building ? 

ores: Biri 

@. And was an officer in charge of those prisoners? 

A. Qh, no officers. ‘Two prisoners, two old men, harmless, peace- 
able old fellows, it was supposed, were in the basement of the place 
cleaning about. 
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Q. And one of the old men killed the other? 

A. That is the supposition, because one old man was found dead. 

Q. That puzzles me still more. Assuming, then, that the old man 
who did the killing was a feeble old man, how could he escape ? 

‘A. I didn’t say he was feeble. 

@. You said there were two poor old men there in the cellar ? 

A. Two elderly men. 

Q. And from all you have been able to learn you haven't found any 
motive that would inspire one to kill the other? 

A. Not the slightest, so we were told, why one should kill the 
other. 

Q. No. Now, I think another murder afterwards took place on the 
island ? 

A. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Q. Wasn’t a colored man drowned or killed ? 

A. Killed? . 

@. Didn’t he die in the sea? 

A. Thena good many men have been murdered if dying is murder. 
That man died from drowning, I believe, according to the medical ex- 
aminer’s return. 

Q. Have you in mind the same case that I have ? 

A. You mean the colored man who came out of the hospital ? 

Q. Yes, sir — the colored man. 

A. Who climbed out of the window — that is the case I have refer- 
ence to. 

°Q. Yes, sir. Didn't the officers fire at him P 

A. The report is that they fired at him. 

Q Well, Il suppose the discharge of any kind of fire-arms would make 
a report? 


A. Fired at the man, but did not hit him. 

Q. Fired at him? 

fs AL eS. 

@. How often? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Have you inquired? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Wasn't necessary. 

@. When a human life was taken away ? 

A. They thought he was a prisoner trying to escape. But the medi- 
cal examination showed no bullet wounds. 

Q. Was he a prisoner P 


A. I think a man sent down for observation. 

Q. Nota person committed for any crime ? 

wi. -No, sire 

QY. So if he sought to get away it wouldn’t be the escape of a prisoner ? 

A. But the man wasn’t shot. An officer might fire his revolver with 
no intention of killing — 

Q. Lbeg pardon —I thought I knew something about the law relating 
to fugitives, but you would convince me that I don’t. 

A. I think he was not there for a crime. 

Q@. If he wasn’t a prisoner, would any one have a right to fire at him 
for trying to escape ? 

A. Ishould say not. 

Q. Now, you admit that he was fired at, don’t you? 
_A. No, sir. You asked me if a shot was fired. The report was — 
I wasn’t there — that a shot was fired. 

Q. By one of the officers ? 

of) essen 

@. At that man? 
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Q. What? 

A. A man may fire into the air. ; 

Q. Or may fire into the earth ? 

A. Or empty space. 

Q. Why would he shoot? 

A. To intimidate a man, perhaps. This is a hypothetical case I am 
putting. 

Q ‘T am not putting a case like that at all, but a very sad case, where 
a man lost his life. 

A. Yes, sir. Iregret it exceedingly, Mr. Riley. 

Q. Now, do you say under oath that the shot was not directed at the 
man ? 

A. No, but my belief is that there was no intention of shooting the 
man. 

Q: Very well. The man was found dead, wasn’t he? 

A. Found drowned. 

Q. And you don’t khow whether the firing caused him to get into the 
water or not, do you? 

A. No; he was headed for the water when he came out, as the ex- 
planation is given. 

Q. You know this, don’t you, that if I should fire at you and the shot 
should frighten you, and in consequence of that fright you ran into the 
water and were drowned, I would be guilty of murder just the same as 
if I shot you, don’t you? 

A. No; I don’t know it. 

Q. Do you think I would not be responsible under those cireum- 
stances for your death, and criminally so? 

A, If I were in your charge and you were responsible for the care 
of my body, I should suppose that you had a right to detain me, or if I 
escaped to recover me, if possible, but I shouldn’t think you had a right 
to shoot me. 

Q@. Has the Commission made any investigation of that case? 

A. Ithas. 

@. And if it has made such an investigation it knows who the officer 
was who was in pursuit, and knows also whether he fired at the man or 
not, doesn’t it ? ~ 

A. Knows whether he fired. I don’t recollect the name of the 
officer. 

Well, did he fire at the man ? 

Fire at the man to shoot him? 

Did he fire at him ? 

The shot was fired. That is all I can tell you. 

Who was the officer who fired the shot? 

I don’t know. 

Did you examine him? 

The officer ? 

Yes, sir. 

No, sir. 

Why not? 

The report came from the superintendent and it is on the records. 
Who made the examination or investigated that case ? . 
The superintendent. 

Superintendent Gerrish ? 

Certainly. 

And what report did he make to you? 

I don’t recollect the language of the report. It is in the record. 
In substance, what was the report ? 

Well, it is a good while ago, Mr. Riley. 

If you don’t want to give it, all right. 
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A. Jam perfectly willing, sir —it is a matter of record, and youcan 
refer to the record. 
Q. Now, you say that the Commission made no investigation of that 


A. I don’t recollect that we made any investigation. 

@. And you also say the death was caused by drowning, do you ? 

A. I believe that was the report of the medical examiner. 

Q. That was in the day-time also, wasn’t it? 

A, As I remember it it was. 

Q. Now, how often have the police been called down to Deer Island 
since you have been on the Commission ? 

A. But once to my knowledge. 

Q. Only once? 

A. Only once. 

@. (By Mr. Branpers.) Mr. Pilsbury, in answer to a number of 
Mr. Riley’s questions in which he asked you whether you had heard of 
this or whether you had heard of such and such abuses as he called 
attention to, you said there were a great many things that you hadn’t. 
heard of, a great many things you didn’t hear and you wished you might 
hear them — w ished, if possible, to hear them outside the institutions in 
order that you might investigate and act upon them. 

AY 6s: 

Q. What method has occurred to you, if any, of obtaining that in- 
formation which you so fully recognize the necessity of ? 

A. Personal application of the inmate, for instance; a request to the 
superintendent that he or she may see or talk with the Commissioners, 
or for the inmates personally to talk to the Commissioners without 
reference to anybody. I go through the institutions with that purpose in 
mind, that if anybody desires to make a statement to me they have the 
opportunity to do it. But I don’t go to them and ask them if they have 
any complaints to make. 

Q. Well, isn’t it a fact that the inmates of the institutions are very 
shy of making any complaint ? 

‘A. It isa fact. Mr. Brandeis. 

Q. Because they recognize or feel, rightly or wrongly, that they 
might suffer from making complaint ? 

A. Ought not to feel so. 

Q. Well, they do, as a matter of fact. 

A. I presume that may be the feeling. 

Q@. And it isn’t unnatural perhaps that people should who are subject 
nearly all the time to an officer who, rightly too, is presumed to be 
correct, and to whom you would be far more apt to give attention ae 
deem trustworthy in his statements. Isn’t that a very proper feeling 

A. No, it isn’t a proper feeling, but a natural feeling, perhaps. 

Q. Well, isn’t it a reasonable feeling ? 

A. It may be, and yet I have always tried in my relations with the 
inmates of those institutions, to invite their confidence, and I would 
much rather receive a complaint if one is to be made from an inmate 
than from a person outside, 

Q. But isn’t it a fact that the inmate in making any complaint to 
you recognizes himself as under a disadvantage ? 

A. Ipresume they do. I cannot account for it except that they feel 
that they are under an official and to make a complaint to an official 
would be useless. But it is unfortunate that they do feel so. 

Q. And, as a matter of fact, the existence of that feeling, of that 
natural feeling, on the part of inmates prevents your having any com- 
plaints made to you except from people like Simpson, who are 
supposed to be chronic complainers, doesn’t it? 

A. Yes,I suppose that isso. Jam afraid it isso. I wish it were not. 

Q. So that with the exception of those instances of men who are 
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bold in complaining and not all the time credible in their statements, 
the Commissioners are practically without means — 

A. Of knowing. 

@. Yes, sir. 

A. Yes, sir ; I think that is so. 

Q. Now, has your Commission considered what method can be 
adopted for giving them that knowledge as to the condition of the insti- 
tution which it is only possible to get from some one other than the offi- 
cials, those who might possibly neglect it ? 

A. That has often been spoken of, but no means devised, and I my- 
self am at a loss to know how the pauper may be induced, if it be a 
pauper, or how the inmate may be induced to express his desires or 
to make his complaint, if he has one. I wish I knew some method 
by which I could inspire or infuse confidence into them that they 
could come to me and say if they thought anything was wrong what 
it was. 

Q. Well, they are far more ready, aren’t they, to speak to others ? 

A. Seem to be. 

YQ. To others not connected with the institutions, — to make 
complaints about the institutions, and to let those complaifts in one 
way and another sift through to that world outside of the institutions ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Doesn’t that suggest to you the desirability or necessity of having 
the attendance at one time or another, or in some capacity or another, 
of some person who would be apt to obtain the confidence of the» 
inmates ? 

A. If you should have the attendance of some person or persons as 
a regular thing that person or persons might soon become in the eyes 
of the inmates officials, and the same feeling obtain that obtains towards 
me as a Commissioner or towards the superintendent. 

Q. Well, wouldn’t it be desirable to have persons attend there much 
in the way that people attend hospitals and attend places where the 
public are interested — for instance, the Carney Hospital, and at all the 
hospitals there is attendance by more or less public-spirited people ? 

A. Public-spirited people; yes. 

Q. Who attend there without any special knowledge of the hospital, 


but rather to show a friendly and sympathetic face to those who are 
there ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

@. And who without any trouble, perhaps, gain a great deal of in- 
formation which becomes valuable in the management of the institu- 
tion. 

_A. I think it is too bad that the pauper should feel that he is cut off 
from the sympathy of the outside world absolutely, and I don’t know 


anything more pitiful than the death of a pauper who has not a friend 
in the world. 


Op es: 

4. And such efforts as you speak of I think might be conducive to 
the welfare of all concerned. 

@ And if the visitors should in some formal or official way express 
the feeling which you have so correctly and sympathetically expressed 
now, don’t you think the same sympathy and interest that is shown in 


other institutions would be extended also to your paupers at Long 
Island ? 


A. I wish it might. 

@. Your Commission have never tried by any recommendation or 
request in their reports published from year to year to elicit that sym- 
pathy and interest from the public, have they ? 

A. I don't know that they have, in that sense in which you put it. 

@. There is nothing in your report which shows that your Commis- 
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sion, either in the few years you were on it or the earlier years, have 
solicited or desired that codperation from the public ? 

A. No, but people have come to us. It is necessary to secure through 
our Board a permit to visit — not a permit to visit so much as a permit 
to be transported on the boat, and there again comes in your isolation 
from the rest of the world. ; 

Q. Yes, but during a considerable part of the year it is not so un- 
pleasant. I have experienced a trip down there in March, which was 
not unpleasant at all. 

A. Very delightful sometimes — and sought to so great an extent 
that the pass system had to be cut off. But a great many people who 
have been philanthropically disposed have visited the islands, and that 
class of people whom we feel have a real interest in it are always 
granted a pass to visit Long Island. 

Q. But there has been nothing like an effort on the part of the Com- 
missioners ? 

A. No definite effort, sir. 

Q. No definite effort to obtain that ? 

A. No, sir. . 

Q. Iwill ask you, Mr. Pilsbury, whether you remember in that re- 
port of the Commission on the treatment of the poor made to the City 
Council in 1878 this statement on page 76 of the report? It is 
the report on the treatment of the poor of the special committee 
appointed by the City Council, the Commission of which Mr. 
George S. Hale was a member, which reported in 1878: ‘‘ Personal 
attention of the charitable to the poor is the most ef- 
fectual way of aiding them and preventing pauperism, and that is 
the best system which secures that attention. James Stansfeld, a 
liberal member of the ‘English parliament, formerly president of the 
Poor Law Board and of the local government board, charged with the 
duties incident to the relief of the poor, in reference to this very subject 
said recently : ‘I believe, as a general proposition— I speak not a priort. 
1 speak from sincere conviction — I believe that in all officialism it will 
become more and more necessary to get some link with voluntary and 
outside work. Ido not think that any man at the head of any govern- 
ment department can ever rule that department well unless he 
has eyes that look outside as well as in; and the best way in which 
he can furnish himself with those instruments and opportunities and 
capacities of observation is to surround himself more or less with per- 
sons whose labor is voluntary and who bring back to him from the out- 
side world that which the best officialism, as such, cannot report to him.’” 

A. Yes; 1 didn’t remember it distinctly, but I have read it. . 

Q. You think that is sound, don’t you? 

A. Pretty good ideas there. 

Q. And you think, do you not, that sympathetic, intelligent, disin- 
terested, public-spirited voluntary co-operation will greatly aid the 
Commissioners in the performance of the very difficult duties that are 
imposed upon them. — 

A. Itmust be bestowed with a great deal of discretion, Mr. Brandeis, 
with a great deal of discretion. 

Q. Yes. Well, don’t you think that the work which the special 
committee appointed by Mayor Matthews bestowed was done with great 
discretion ? 

A. I think there was an honest effort to do the best thing possible 
and to ascertain facts. I think they tried to do their duty. 

@. And did you see any lack of discretion in the members of that 
special committee ? 

A. If there were, Mr. Brandeis, I shouldn’t want to criticise the 
committee. In every particular, perhaps, I didn’t agree with them, but 
in the main I was glad to afford then, as far as I was able, every con- 
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venience, and all the information which they desired; and as you have 
catechised me upon their deductions, and I have agreed in the main with 
them, it seems to me I have answered the question. 

Q. This report, from which I have just quoted, goes on to discuss 
the ways in which this voluntary and sympathetic cooperation of the 
individual may be brought about. Is it not a fact, Mr. Pilsbury, that 
in order to secure that it will be absolutely necessary for the Commis- 
sioners to show to the public that the aid of such persons is wanted 
and will be appreciated — in other words, that an invitation in some 
form must be extended by the Commission? 

A. Well, I don’t know that that is absolutely necessary, Mr. Brandeis. 
If such a Board or such kind assistance were required, and the Board 
chose in a private way to ask it, I am sure that they would receive a 
ready response. If such assistance were made official, and it were in 
the discretion of the City Government to do that, [ am sure that 
whatever good work they did would be recognized by the Board and 
every assistance would be given by the Board in accomplishing that 
good work. 

Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) Iasked you, I think, if you were aware that 
during your term of office the grand jury had visited the Charlestown 
Almshouse ? 

A. Iwas not, Mr. Riley. I didn’t know that they visited the alms- 
house. 

Q. I find that our Suffolk County Grand Jury visited the Charlestown 
Almshouse. 

A. When was it, Mr. Riley ? 

@. In June, 1892. 

A. Well, then, I have forgotten it. If I knew it I have forgotten it. 

Q. Now, then, they made to the Superior Court, Mr. Justice Dunbar 
presiding, a report, and a part of it pertaining to the Charlestown Alms- 
house I shall read for the purpose of asking you what improvements 
have been made since then: 


Your committee had made what we considered a thorough investigation of 
the Austin Farm. We then proceeded to the Charlestown Almshouse, where 
we arrived at about 6 o’clock. We found this to be an old, delapidated 
building, which, as is well known, has served years as an almshouse in 
Charlestown, and which the committee considers a disgrace to be used for 
that purpose by the city of Boston. We were conducted over the institution 
by the superintendent, Chandler Eastman. 


I think he is the present superintendent ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Here, again, we found a most horribly overcrowded condition as far as the 
size of the rooms and the number of the beds they contained were concerned. 
In many of the rooms Superintendent Eastman had reduced the beds, but in 
what was called the ‘* hospital ward ” we found they were crowded together. 

We were informed in answer to the chairman’s question as to the attend- 
ants and nurses in this ward, that there was no nurse, and that the only at- 
tendant was one of the inmates, a woman in the vicinity of sixty years of age. 

In this room we found an old woman with wrinkled face, who claimed to be 
one hundred years old. Her eye was bruised and blackened and her head 
done up in bandages. The superintendent said that she had fallen over a 
chair, but she insisted that she had fallen out of bed. As there was ad- 
mittedly no nurse attendant for the unfortunate woman in this room, appar- 
ently nobody knew how it was done; and the chances are thatit was first 
called to their attention when they found her on the floor. 

At the top of the building we found a large dormitory with pitched roof. 
This room was crowded with beds, some thirty-five or so in number. The 
superintendent stated to us that it was what they called their best room. In 
this room with many other patients, we found lying in bed in a corner of the 
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room under the eaves a woman well advanced in years and totally blind. 
She said to us that she had to get up in the night and go down stairs to the 
floor below, as there was no water-closet for any of the inmates on that floor. 
As she had to grope her way she had fallen, and we found her quite badly 
bruised. 

Next we proceeded into a similar room occupied by the men. Going into 
what was called the back dormitory for the men, we found twenty-eight beds. 
In this room we found a young man, sick, without attendants, who complained 
to us that he had insufficient bed clothing, and in fact had his coat spread 
outside of what clothing there was on the bed. 

To the surprise of your committee we found in what was called the ‘* smok- 
ing-room ” below, and a room of about the size of the so-called back dormitory, 
eleven beds. The atmosphere was reeking with tobacco smoke. 

We questioned the superintendent as to the trouble with vermin. He said 
he had no regular apparatus for the proper treatment of bed clothing and 
clothing, and that he was not able to keep them entirely from the institution. 

Your committee, to their surprise, found in the rear of this smoking-room 
dormitory an old-fashioned privy-well vault, such as the city would prose- 
cute any citizen for maintaining, and yet without any excuse was kept in this 
establisment. ‘This barbarous survival of the improper arrangement and the 
swill dump which is Jocated on the opposite side of the institution yard must 
necessarily affect the health of the inmates of this institution, especially in 
the summer-time. . 

In the inspection of the kitchen we came to the pantry where some of the 
supplies were kept. The question was. asked of the superintendent what 
price they paid for their tea. He replied he bought his tea for 124 cents a 
pound, and his coffee for 114 cents a pound. 

We further found, by inquiring of Mr. Eastman in regard to attendants, 
that, as has been stated before, there are no paid attendants in the hospital 
ward, a small room containing 14 beds. But it was stated that there had pre- 
viously been one when he came there who got $1.50 a month. 

To the astonishment of your committee we found that this old building, 
much of it being of wooden construction, was, like the others, absolutely 
without fire-escapes. We asked the superintendent how it happened. He 
said that there had been some there, but he doubted very much whether they 
were strong enough, and attempted to restore them, but he was told to tear 
them down altogether. 

We again called attention to the attic portion of this institution, where 
there were some fifty persons sleeping without sanitary accommodations and 
with no safe egress in case of fire. We asked the superintendent if there 
was any way to get out in case of fire. He replied, ‘* No.” , 

It was stated to your committee by an intelligent-speaking inmate that if 
she talked too much or told stories in regard to what she thought of the insti- 
tution, she was put in solitary confinement and otherwise brutally treated. 


INVESTIGATION BY EXPERTS. 


Your committee would further state that in our investigation we have 
ascertained facts in relation to other institutions which reveal even more 
startling and improper conditions than those which we have already been able 
to present to you; that we consider these conditions to be such as absolutely 
to necessitate and demand an impartial investigation by experts, in behalf 
of the welfare of our city, and which require appropriations for new build- 
ings. 

This report has been approved and adopted by unanimous vote of the 
Suffolk County Grand Jury, June 9, 1892. 


And it is signed as follows: 
: J. W. Roster, Clerk. 
Wirtitiam A. HupBarp, 
Foreman of Grand Jury. 


James S. McClutchy, James W. Roster, Robert J. Dooley, S. A. Badger; 
William H. Kemp, Chairman of Sub-committee. 
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Now, is this the first time this report has come to your knowledge ? — 

A. I don’t recollect ever having heard that report, Mr. Riley. 

Q. Well, have you pretty thoroughly investigated that institution, 
that old building ? 

PA NASY OS HATE: 

Q. Does this give a fair description of its condition ? 

A, Gives a very unfair description. It tells some truths, however. 

Q, Now, do you know of any reason why a Grand Jury, composed 
of your fellow-citizens and acting under the solemnity of an oath duly 
administered to them, having no enmity against you or the Commission- 
ers and no motive for making a wrong report— do you know of any 
reason why they should report anything except what they found ? 

A. I don’t know why they should make such an extreme report as 
that. I shouldn’t suppose there would be any animus on their part — 
don’t know any reason why there should be. 

Q. And, in consequence of this report, has the Commission sought to 
have the matter investigated by trained experts ? 

oS SSNG: 

Q. You haven’t done anything ? 

A. The Commission has not had an examination by experts. 

Q. lam trying to find out what the Commission has done ? 

.A. The Commission has done nothing as far as having it examined 
by trained experts is concerned. 

Q. The Commission has simply paid no attention to the report of our 
Grand Jury ? 


A. Qh, I think if the report of the Grand Jury were true in all par- | 


ticulars the Commission would be indictable almost. Some of the things 
are true. 

Q. You have paid no attention to it, because you said you knew noth- 
ing about it ? 

A. No,I didn’t. ; 

Q. I presume it is fair to assume that the other Commissioners didn’t 
know anything about it ? 

A. Well, they may have heard of it. 

Q. But this was published in the newspapers, wasn’t it ? 

A. Ipresume so. You are reading it. 

Q. And I presume the Commissioners read the newspapers ? 

A. ‘Try to, but sometimes may not. 

Q. At all events, no improvement has taken place there in the last 
two years. Am [I right? 

A. Qh, yes, a great many improvements. 

Q. What? 

A. You speak of the fire-escapes. There never -were any fire-es- 
capes — some old wooden ladders there at one time, that you and I 
would hesitate to go down on: 

Q. What improvements have taken place there in the last few 
years P 
' A. If the allegation there that it was delapidated were true it has 
been repaired, but itis not. I never saw it in a delapidated condition. 

@. What other improvements P 

A. What are the allegations there ? 

Q. For instance, you heard what the Grand Jury said about the lack 
of nurses ? 

A. Well, I don’t know whether there were more there after than 
there were then or not. That is when I first went into the Board. But 
I think there is one more attendent. 

Meek i Well, it is fair to assume that there are no more nurses now than 
then! 

A. I don’t know about nurses, but matrons—TI think there is one 
more matron there. 
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Q. And you are not able to state that there are any more improve- 
ments ? 

A. I assume that there is one more matron — I think there is— and 
1 think there is a little less overcrowding there than then, some of them 
having been sent to other institutions. 


REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Something was asked you about the break 
in the water-pipe down at Long Island, Mr. Pilsbury. What were the 
facts in respect to that? 

A. There has been more than one break. 

Q. Iam speaking not now of the breaks always likely to happen, 
but am speaking of the break concerning which one Carlan A. Brown 
is said to have made a report, which is incorporated in the evidence ? 

A. Oh, yes, at that time. 

Q. The complaint was made that the break existed for a long time 
and wasn’t remedied. I want to know the fact. 

A. I am under the impression that it was a matter of three days 
after the occurrence of the break before the water boat brought the 
water there. For instance, the break was to-day, and the report to- 
morrow, and the next day the boat was there. 

So far as the break was concerned the repair of that was a 
matter for the Water Board ? 

A. Altogether. 

Q. You had nothing to do with that ? 

A. Not at all, except to notify the Water Board. 

QY. You did notify them ? 

dA, Idid. I went to the office of the Water Board. We were with- 
out water and I went to the office of the Board. 

Q. Now, something was asked you about the portion of your appro- 
priation which was by an order of the Mayor transferred to do some 
work down there, I think, in respect to a— 

A. Telephone. 

Q. Fire-escapes, wasn’t it? 

A. Telephone. 

Q. Well, $2,500 is what I am talking about — something you testi- 
fied about this morning. 

A. There was a transfer to pay for telephone, $2,100. 

Q. Well, that was done on the order of the Mayor? 

We OLS Leite i) 

Q. Well, of course under the city charteryou cannot make a contract 
for over $2,000 P 

A. We cannot over $2,000. 

Q. And for anything which comes to more than $2,000, the 
Mayor — 

A. Approves it. 

@. He approves the transfer and there has to be a special appropria- 
tion for it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you say the rules were posted in the buildings at Long 
Island and elsewhere at the time when you first became a Com- 
missioner ? | 

A. Yes, sir; there were some rules posted, but we had a revision of 
the rules, and shortly after got quite a goodly sized card. 

Q. Well, so far as you knew they were posted always? 

A. So far as I knew they were posted always. They were provided 
and posted. 

Q. Something wasasked you with respect to the pump not being con- 
nected, and as I remember it I think Brother Brandeis hurried on a bit, 
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and I thought possibly there was something you wished to say in ex- 
planation ? 

A. Well, the pump was purchased sometime before it was connected 
but we were without water. That was, I think, the longest period we 
were without water, and then we had not secured an appropriation for 
putting in the stand-pipes and hose in connection therewith. Meanwhile 
the smaller Knowles pump was used, the pump of which I spoke this 
morning. 

Q. That would throw a stream over the building ? 

A. Oh, yes, indeed, over the building. 

Q. Now, when wasit that the large pump was connected P 

A. Just when I don’t know, Mr. Proctor. I think it was sometime 
last spring or summer; and I would say here, Mr. Proctor, that the 
large pump was placed there for the purpose of connection with the 
stand-pipes in the building and controlling the water-supply in those 
stand-pipes. 

Q. Yes,I see. You were asked about the drill for paupers. In the 
summer you say you have there but few able-bodied paupers anyway ? 

A. Very few indeed. 

Q. In the winter there is a more or less floating population under the 
law as it now is? 

A. Yes, sir; they come and go. That isthe reason why I believe the 
drill should be by the officers and under-their care. 

Q. That is, you say there would not be much use in drilling a man if 
he went away ? 

A. No. Any assistance from the inmates would be auxiliary. 

Q. What did you say the cost of the reservoir was? 

A. Well, I should say it would cost, upon second thought, perhaps 
$1,500, but that is only a rough estimate, because there were so many 
things. It has been in process of construction two years nearly, a year 
and a half, and from time to time we have bought this, and the other. 
At a rough estimate I should say it would cost $1,500. 

Was the resevoir begun at the time you went into the Board. 

No, sir. 

How soon after you went into the board ? 

In the fall of that year. 

1892 ? 

. Yes, sir; we secured the survey and in the spring of 1893 we 
began the digging. 

Q. Now, as I understand it you went to the Legislature and advo- 
cated this change in the law with respect to the power to make the 
paupers work ? 

A. I did. 

@. And you believe init? 

A. Ido. I believe itis necessary to have some law. 

Q. Isuppose if the Legislature had passed a law you would have en- 
deavored to have it enforced as far as in you lay? 

A. We should most gladly have availed ourselves of it. Probably 
this incoming Legislature will do something in that line. 

Q. Now, something has been said about the system of passes. I 
suppose, Mr. Pilsbury, that even if you did refuse a pass to the paupers 
to come to Boston oftener than one in thirty days or sixty days, a man 
could demand his discharge and get it? 

A. He could. 

Q. And would there be any law to prevent him from going away ? 

A. We could not hold him. 

Q. And if he came here to Boston and indulged in what has been 
described here as debauches, ete., if he stood in need of immediate 
relief he could again come down to the island ? 

A. He could, under the law. 


hOhOhO 
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Q. Andif it happened to be the next day he could come just the 
same ? 

A. So he could. 

Q. And your Board would be obliged to receive him ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q@. So that that comes to pretty nearly the same thing as giving 
passes when they want them ? 

A. Andit would seem to make an extra amount of clerical labor that 
was unnecessary. 

Q. Mr. Pilsbury, I believe you stated that the arm-chairs, about which 
there has been some considerable talk in the newspapers and elsewhere, 
were on the wharf at the time the suggestion was made by Mrs. Lincoln 
that you should get them? 

A. Yes, sir. Mrs. Lincoln and her party came down in the tugboat, 
ahead of the regular boat. and I came down on the regular boat, the 
‘¢ J. Putnam Bradlee,” and the chairs were on the steamer. 

Q. (By Mr. Lincotn.) What chairs do you refer to ? 

A. ‘The men’s arm-chairs. 

Mr. Branpers. — Mr. Pilsbury is speaking about arm-chairs for the 
men’s infirmary last March. 

The WITNEsS. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — The chairs so much talked about were the chairs of 
the year before. | 

Mr. Proctor. — Yes, but those chairs, as I understand it, were taken 
down here to the wharf without any knowledge of the Commissioners. 

Mr. LINCOLN. — Oh, no. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) How, is that, Mr. Pilsbury, if you know? 

A. The first knowledge that the Commissioners had that the arm- 
chairs — 

Q. The rocking-chairs. 

A. The rocking-chairs, I should say, were on the wharf was from 
the captain of the boat, who telephoned to ask if he should take them 
down. 1 don’t know whether he telephoned or asked personally, I won’t 
say which. 

Q. That is the first the Commissioners knew about them ? 

A. The first the Commissioners knew anything about the chairs as 
such. ‘The Commissioners knew that Mrs. Lincoln had written or 
asked for contributions to enable her to purchase rocking-chairs. 

oct. Yes: 

A. And had acknowledged the receipt of a certain sum of money ; 
but when she purchased them she sent them to the wharf without refer- 
ence to the Commission, and afterwards came to the office, 

(By Mr. BRANDEIS.) ‘That is, the same day came to the office ? 

A. Well, I don’t know — may have been the same day, the same day 
that the chairs were sent to the wharf. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) But it was afterwards ? 

A. It was afterwards. The Commissioners were not aware that the 
chairs were going to the wharf. That is the point I want to make clear. 

Q. Well, at the time they Were sent to the wharf had they been 
offered to the Commissioners ? 

A. No, not as far as my knowledge goes. 

Q. Younever knew of butter being bought in your time at eleven 
cents a pound, I believe, you said ? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. RiLey. — He doesn’t buy anything, he says. 

The Witness. — I never knew of it being bought, Mr. Riley, at that 

rice. 
, Mr. Proctor. —There is only one man who ever knew that — that is 
Dr. Newell. 
The Witness. — Perhaps that was butterine or oleomargarine. 
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Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) From whom did you buy your meat or 
make contract to buy meat ? 

A. Competitive bids — this year Mr. S.S. Learnard. 

Q. <A well-known, reputable dealer in Boston, isn’t he ? 

A. Ithink any one would hesitate to assault his reputation as an hon- 
orable man. 

Well, it is a well-known house? 

A well-known house. 

And the meat purchased you have seen ? 

Oh, frequently. 

In its raw state ?P 

In its raw state. 

How is it? 

I never saw a bad piece of beef. We buy beef of Learnard. 
Mutton we buy of Noyes. 

Q. You know the quality of that, do you? 

1A eah OS; Sil ek 0s 

Q. What do you say about that? 

A. Itis of good quality. 

Q. Since you have been Commissioner what do you say about the 
butter ?P 

A, Of fair quality — not as good butter as I buy for my table, but a 
fair quality of butter. 

@. Not new Boston Creamery ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Buta fair quality of butter? 

A. It is such a quality of butter as the citizens who live outside the 
institution of about the grade of life the inmates represent would pur- 
chase, and even perhaps a higher class of people. 

Q. You say there was a riot down at Deer Island — that is, what my 
Brother Riley calls a riot. He calls everything a riot, I think. 

Mr. Ritey. —I never called you a riot. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) But there was what he calls a riot in August, 
1893 P 

A. No, sir—the summer of 93, I think. I don’t know whether it 
was in the month of August. 

Q@. That is the only one that occurred there since you have been a 
Commissioner ? 

AY 8, sir. 

And that, I believe, you said, was on account of small potatoes in 
the chowder ? 

A. Yes,-sir. 

@. The prisoners down there didn’t think it good enough — was that 
it? Do you know what the quality of the potatoes was, whether they 
were new or old ones? . 

A. New. 

Q. In August? 

A. New, and quite a small potato-- good but small, much smaller 
than the potatoes they were accustomed to getting and they made a little 
fuss about it. It was settled very quickly and promptly. 

Q@. Well, thatis the only trouble they have had down there ? 

A. That is the only trouble. 

Q. Well, now, something was asked you about a schoul down there 
where Fulton and Beavins, if those are the names, were the officers, 
the teachers,? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are the facts about that ? 

A: Why, the facts are as I stated. I can state it, perhaps, a little 
more fully. 

Q. I think you can, if you are allowed. 
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A. It was supposed that when vacation time had passed — that is, 
about the 1st of September — that we should be able to go into that 
Parental School at Roxbury. This delay on account of the drainage was 
not anticipated to the extent that it has proven to be. It has proven to 
be a great delay. After consultation with the Chief Justice and with the 
probation officers, the Board decided that it would be better to liberate 
one at atime these truant boys, and for this reason — unfortunately 
many of the truant boys who are sent to the Truant School should prop- 
erly be sent to the Reformation School. 

@ Well, but that is the fault of the Court ? 

A. Yes, thatis the fault of the Court, but the truants pure and sim- 
ple were all we wanted out at the Parental School. Therefore we 
thought it would be well to begin anew. ‘There was no occasion for the 
services of those teachers after vacation time. There was nothing for 
them to do, and we could not transfer them to that school because. as we 
had interpreted the statute, the School Committee have much to do with 
the appointment of the teachers for that school. Therefore there was 
nothing for these gentlemen to do. Just when they went I don’t know, 
and that is why I said to Mr. Riley that I would have to refer to the records 
to state. But I did draw an inference from Mr. Riley’s question that he 
felt — for which there is not the slightest foundation — that Mr. Fulton’s 
discharge or Mr. Beavins’ discharge, or resignation, whatever it may 
have been, was based upon any action in regard to this investigation. 

Q. That is, what Fulton testified here or the quality of his testimony 
had nothing whatever to do with it ? 

A. Nothing whatever, and I never heard the suggestion before that 
moment. never. 

Q. Well, wouldn’t you have Fulton down there now in some capacity 
if he wanted to remain ? 

A. Why, yes, indeed. 

Q. Now, you were asked something with respect to hoisting the flag 
and notifying the people down there. What were the facts about that? 

A. It was formerly the custom on the boat when it left the wharf to 
hoist a flag on the flag-staff at the fore. 

@. You mean on the boat ? 

A. Onthe boat; and in that way they would know the Commissioners 
were coming down. But that isn’t done to-day. 

Q. Well, is that done-only with the Commissioners, or the Commis- 
sioners and other people? 

A. Only the Commissioners, as far as I know. But that was abol- 
ished sometime ago. Then it was the custom until within a few months 
ago or within a year, to hoist a flag at Deer Island when the Commis- 
sioners atrived there, and that was another notification — possibly might 
have been construed as such — and so orders were given to fly that flag 
all day. which I think is very much better. 

Q. Yes, I see. Well, at the same time wasn’t an order given to all 
the islands ? 

Yes, sir, it was—to Rainsford, Long and Deer islands alike. 
They have a receiving tomb at Deer Island ? 

They have. ; 

One or more ? 

Yes, sir. 

. Well, now, the bodies at death are placed in the receiving tombs, 
are they not? 

Aeug Lee welts 

Q. And as you understand it they are kept there for a greater or less 
period of time so that the relatives may call for them if they wish? 

A. That is the understanding. 

Q. And as you understand the rule they can call for them at any 
time within six months ? 
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Q. Now, as to services just before, at, or after death, Mr. Pilsbury, do 
you know what the practice is at Deer Island P 

A. Ican’t say thatI do. I know that I have been told that services 
are held, have been held. 

@. Funeral services ? 

A. Yes, sir — that they have been held, but from my own knowl- 
edge and observation I cannot say. 

Q. Well, you understand that they are held ? 

A. Yes, sir; I understand they are held. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) Where is this, Long Island? 

A. Deer Island. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) What did you say about selling coal, 
Mr. Pilsbury, to the Metropolitan Sewerage? Something has been said 
about it. 

A. I think it has been sold during my time —I think if was last 
year — some coal to the Metropolitan Sewerage Commission. There 
was quite a stringency in coal— you may remember it — and we 
had a surplus, and we sold it and got our pay for it, and it. was sold at 
a profit. 

' QY. All sold at a profit? 

A. All sold at a profit. 

Q. And the bills were turned over once a month to the City Col- 
lector ? 

A. To the City Collector. 

@. The same as other bills? 

A. The same as other bills. 

Q. And did you hear that the bills were not paid by the Metropolitan 
Sewerage Commission ? 


A. No, sir. 
Q.. As far as you know, they have been all paid? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Do you know of any unpaid bills for coal during your incum- 
bency as a Commissioner ? 

A. None. 

Q@. Or for anything else that has been furnished ? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. Well, you knew, I suppose, that Corporation Counsel Richardson 
said there was no objection to this incidental furnishing of such things 
for the accommodation largely of the Metropolitan Sewerage Commis- 
sion and others ? 

A. I had heard it. 

@. You had heard that ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And whatever was done, was, as far as your official action was 
concerned, in view of that opinion ? 

A. In accordance with that opinion. 

@. You thought as long as you got a profit out of it and the Corpora- 
tion Counsel said it was all right, it was all right ? 

A. We did. 

Q. Now, you have been asked with respect to the drainage for the 
Parental School at Roxbury. It occurred to me that perhaps you were 
not given the opportunity to explain that you wished. State whatever 
you wish. Had you expected to get into the Parental School before 
now ? 

A. We had. But the whole management and the construction and 
all the contracts made were made through the Architect’s Department. 

@. Well, you took what they gave you ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And as far as drainage is concerned, what have you to say as to 
that ? 
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A. That a very extensive and somewhat expensive system of drain- 
age has been adopted and that it is in process of construction and is not 
yet complete. 

Q. Well, how long before you expect it to be complete ? 

A. Well, I was out there perhaps a fortnight, about a fortnight ago, 
and I saw the contractor and I asked him— we had been very much 
disappointed at the delay, and I asked him how much longer it would 
take, and I think he said it would take a month, perhaps six weeks, 
according to the weather. The drainage-pipes are all laid, all that 
work is done, but they are filling in a large area. 

Q. Then it is only a matter of a short time before you will be out 
there ? ; 

A. I think a matter of thirty days. I certainly hope so. 

Q. What do you say about there being 100 insane at South Boston ? 
That they are kept there waiting — 

A. For the opening of the Pierce Farm buildings. 

Q. How long do you suppose it will be before they will be ready for 
their reception ? 

A. Well, we have been waiting patiently for it. 

Q. That is hardly an answer to my question. 

A. Well, I have ventured an opinion so often, Mr. Proctor, as to 
when they will be open that I hardly dare to now, but it seems as 
though in a month’s time they will be open, as the Architect has asked 
us to accept the building. 

Q. As soon as the building is done yeu will move them out there ? 

A. We shall. 

Q. And discontinue the use of the place at South Boston ? 

A. We shall, with a great deal of pleasure. 

Q. You have been asked with reference to Corry Foley and Lieuten- 
ant Downey, as to whether they were insane or not insane persons. In 
regard to that upon whom would you rely ? 

A. Doctor Fisher. 

@. He is the head of the institution ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And when he says people who are there are insane you don’t take 
steps ? 

A. Never question it. 

Y. Of course not. Would the Board of Commissioners of Public In- 
titutions discharge a man from the Insane Hospital on their own re- 
sponsibility ? 

A. No, sir; never. 

Q. Well, the Charlestown Almshouse is a building and an institution 
that was occupied by the city of Charlestown before its annexation to 
Boston ? 

Ay. ¥-06, BIT. 

Q. Itis a small building ? 

A. Accommodates from 140 to 160. 

Q. Well, it is located in Charlestown? 

A. Yes, sir; the other side of what is known as Malden bridge, but 
the territory is in Charlestown or Boston. 

Q. And something was asked you by Brother Riley in regard to 
shooting at Deer Island. Is there anything you wish to say with re- 
spect to that? 

A. J have got nothing I could add to it, Mr. Proctor. 

Q. Well, with respect to the case he first referred to, of the colored 
man there, as you understood it under observation, who ran in to the 
watei — is there anything you wish to add ? 

A. I think 1 told the whole story — that the man escaped from the 
hospital, was under observation, and that he ran towards the water, tow- 
ards what we call Shirley Gut, and ran into the water and was drowned. 
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Q. (By Mr. RILey.) Got too near the water? 

A. Too near the water. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Well, you knew the name of the officer who 
fired at him? 

A. I don’t know what the officer’s name was. 

@. Fired into the air, discharged his pistol ? 

A. Fired into the air. 

Mr. Rirey.— You mean fired at him, Brother Proctor, of course P— 
that would be firing into the air. 

Mr. Procror. —I beg pardon. Will you be good enough to repeat 
your original and brilliant remark ? 

Mr. Rirey. — You mean firing at him? I suppose firing at him 
would be firing in the air 

Mr. Proctor. — It might or might not, depending on how close he 
was to him, you know. 

The WitNEss. — Firing into the air instead of into his body. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor. 5 The man was not hit, was he ? 

A. Not hit—no bullet mark. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLey.) But he died very suddenly ? 

A. He certainly died, poor fellow. 

(By Mr. Proctor.) Have there ever been any escapes across the 
Shirley Gut, Mr. Pilsbury, since you have been Commissioner ? 

A. There have been. , 

Q. Well, have any of those who attempted to escape been drowned ? 

A. I don't know, I don’t say positively whether any have been 
drowned during my term. I don’t remember. I know the report is 
that parties have been drowned in trying to escape across the Gut.. 
I know of one instance where two men got on toa plank and didn’t 
get across, but had to procure assistance, and were brought to the 
island again. They would have been drowned if left to their own 
salvation. 

Q. Is there anything further, Mr. Pilsbury, that you wish to say 
with respect to the Charlestown’s Almshouse, its appointments ? 

A. I desire to say, with regard to the Charlestown Almshouse, that 
while it is an old building it is not delapidated ; that while it lacks some 
of the, modern conveniences it is neat and clean always; that [ believe 
the paupers-in no institution are better contented or happier than they 
are at the Charlestown Almshouse, and I know that they are well-fed, 
well-clothed, and humanely treated. The place has been overcrowded, 
as all our institutions have been. 

Q. Well, all the institutions have been overcrowded, I understand ? 

A. Yes, they have all been, but with our new buildings we hope to 
relieve the Charlestown Almshouse, as well as the other pauper insti- 
tutions. 

Q. Well, that report that has been read into the case, the report of 
the Committee of the Grand Jury, was made in September, 1891 ? 

Mr. RiLEy. — No, no. ‘ 

Mr. Proctor. — September, 1892? 

Mr. Ree — June, 1892. 

, 92. yes: 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor. ) Well, do you know that Dr. Newell went 
over with that committee to the Charlestown Almshouse ? 

A. No, I wasn’t aware of it. 

Q@. Hadn't heard of that ? 

A. Ithink not. That was so early in my incumbency in the Board 
that I don’t know much about it. 

Mr. Ritey. — Perhaps they read the report. 

Mr. Procror. — I was just going to ask him if he hadn't read the 
report. 

The WitTNEss. — No, I have not, Mr. Proctor. 
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Q. (By the CHarrRMAN.) Mr. Pilsbury, while you were on the 
Board of Health — you were a member of the’ Board of Health, were 
you not ? 

At Ge; Bir. 

Q. Or while you were one of the Commissioners of Public Institu- 
tions, do you know of any application being made from the Commis- 
sioners of Public Institutions to keep swine at the House of Correction ? 

A DINO; Sir, 

Q. Do you recollect Document 146 of ’98, being the first semi-annual 
report of inspectors of prisons and houses of detention ? 

A. lIremember that there was one made, sir, and I probably would 
remember the tenor of it when suggested. 

Q. Signed by Charles W. Hallstram, John J. Maguire, and Martin 
M. Lomasney of that committee ? 

A. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q@. In that report, speaking of the Marcella-street Home, the com- 
mittee says: 


The collection of story books and magazines at the Home for the use of 
children is undoubtedly of value so far as it goes, but the books themselves 
were in a somewhat delapidated condition. The committee would suggest 
that the books be rebound so far as practicable, and that additional books be 
procured. 


Do you know about the condition of those books at the time the com- 
mittee were there? 

ae) CS. Sits 

@. Was that a fair criticism ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then the committee was correct in making that criticism ? 

A. Qh, yes, sir. Might I say in that connection, that with most 
small children it is pretty hard to keep the books in other than a delapi- 
dated condition. We have a great many little ones there, but your sug- 
gestion has been observed, and from time to time new books added. 

Ald. Lr. — Is that the last report ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — No, this is the report that has never been accepted 
by the Board of Aldermen and was referred to this committee. — 

Q. It also goes on to state, Mr. Philsbury: 

The nuisance caused by the sanitary division of the Street De- 
partment is still maintained. We refer to the house-offal which is 
brought daily to this station and piled up in close proximity to the 
Home. We cannot but condemn the city’s policy in allowing such a 
menace to the health of the children to exist, and renew the recom- 
mendations contained in fo.mer reports for its immediate discontinu- 
ance. 

Is that a fair criticism ? 

A. It certainly is, and I think the committee showed excellent judg- 
ment in making the statement. It is a nuisance. 

Q. In regard to the House of Correction it says here: 

The piggery located in the yardis a nuisance. There are very offensive 
odors from the accumulations of liquid filth and manure around the 
building, and the practice of keeping pigs in such a filthy condition in a 
city institution on the mainland where a number of persons are confined 
cannot be justified by any possible financial saving to the city. Itisa 
violation of the spirit of the ordinance of the city. No citizen would 
be allowed to maintain such a pest-hole upon his own property. We 
recommend that the piggery be abolished. 

What do you say to that? 

A. I cannot agree with the judgment of the committee as to the 
abolition of the piggery, but if it was in such a condition it certainly 
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should be remedied. TI don’t often visit the piggery there, and I frankly 
say that I go to the House of Correction less even than to any other in- 
stitution. But the piggery is quite a valuable addition to the department 
there. There is a good deal of refuse furnished from the prison which 
can be fed to the pigs, and the pork can be raised at a very slight price. 
If the filthy condition spoken of is allowed to exist continuously that is 
the fault of those in charge. 

-Q. But if the committee found that to be the fact, you would not 
certainly censure them or criticise them for making that point known in 
their report? 

A. Notat all. If it were a chronic condition, we ought to observe 
the recommendation, too. | 

Q. Now, I want to ask youif the city of Boston and the Commis- 
sioners of Public Institutions have not asked for and obtained a permit 
from the Board of Health to keep these pigs, whether it is not a viola- 
tion of the ordinances of the city ? 

A. If they have not, it is a violation of the ordinance. 

Q. Do you know that they have? 

A. Ido not know. 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me--I don’t agree with my client as to that 
necessarily at all. That may be Mr. Pilsbury’s opinion, but it isn’t 
mine. The city ordinance may well not apply to a public institution, 
like the House of Correction, established by law by the county, and 
although Mr. Pilsbury.may think so, I do not. 

The Witness. — I answered on the ground of a private citizen and 
my knowledge as a member of the Board of Health, in regard to keep- 
ing swine. ‘There may be an exception. 

The CHarrMAN. —Of course the chairman of this committee is not 
supposed to be up in law as Mr. Proctor is. 

Ald. Ler. — Or Brother Riley. 

Q. (By the CHarRMAN.) At the same time, shouldn’t you think, as a 
private citizen and not being learned in the law, that a public institu- 
tion of the city of Boston should be under the same laws as a private 
citizen ? 

A. I should naturally suppose they should be, although experience 
has taught me that the city in its school-houses maintains the old- 
fashioned closets in a great many of the houses, contrary to law, and 
perhaps the Commissioners of Public Institutions may likewise violate 
it. I don’t know that that is the fact I am only speaking of the Jaw as 
it applies to private individuals. 

Mr. Proctor. — Not to the House of Correction. 

Mr. Ritey. — The Board of Health has just as much jurisdiction over 
the House of Correction as any other place, and that is the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That question of law we will not take the time to 
discuss. It is immaterial to me. 

Q. The main fact I desire to get at from you, Mr. Pilsbury, is 
whether in this report which the committee made in regard to the pig- 
gery, providing the committee found those conditions to exist, if that 
was a wrong thing for them to put in their report? 

A. No. If that were the condition as they found it, it is proper 
that they should report it, and I would repeat that, if it were the chronic 
condition, the Commissioners or master are censurable for maintaining 
it. It is not necessary. 

Q. The report then goes on in regard to the House of Correction 
and speaks of the ‘‘constantly increasing number of persons who are 
sent to the insane hospital from this institution, ” and says that it ** leads 
us to believe that something is wrong in its management.” I don’t 
care to argue the question in regard to the last half of the statement, 
whether you agree with the committee in regard to that or not, but I 
want to ask you this question, whether the committee, if they found that 
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there was an increase in the number of persons sent to the insane 
hospital from that institution, were not justified in bringing it to the at- 
tention of the Board of Aldermen and speaking of it in their report? 

A. Most assuredly, sir, if it was an unusual condition, it is fair to 
ask why. 

Q. Now, you spoke of something in regard to Holloran’s system. and 
I think you said that Mr. Halloran’s handwriting was bad, but that you 
considered his system good. 

A. Well, I wouldn’t say it was perfect, because I think there were 
some changes made in the system itself. I think that I took up the 
suggestion made by the chairman of this committee very largely and 
added somewhat to them myself, suggesting to the superintendent that 
books in acertain form be made up. 

@. A new book ? 

A. A new book. 

Q. Was gotten out in a form with columns in it ? 

Ai Yes. 

Q. And you could read from the man’s name on the left-hand side of 
the page clear across and get the whole story in a nutshell ? 

A. Yes, sir—instead of writing in ‘‘ one coat,” ‘‘ pair of pants,” 
etc. you have the heading ‘ coat,” ‘‘ pants,” and so on, and you only 
have to put down the figure one, ete. 

Q. Instead of being a jumbled-up mess it is clearand explicitso that 
almost a blind man could read it? 

A. Itis an improvement, sir. 

Q. Now, the criticism which the committee made in regard to Deer 
Island, wherein they say, ‘‘ The committee are of the opinion that the 
system of accounts with the inmates might be improved. The book in 
which entries are made showing the amount of property brought into 
the institution by the prisoners, should have the cash entries so precise 
as to avoid all possible error. The committee discovered mistakes in 
this regard which ought not to occur in a public institution.” Of course 
this last you have no knowledge of, but if they found these things to 
exist, knowing what you do know of Mr. Halloran’s methods and _ his 
handwriting, etc., do you think that the committee were justified in 
making that criticism in that regard ? 

A. If they found it so it certainly was their duty to criticise. 

Q. Well, then, taking the report all in all, do you think that the 
criticisms therein contained were fair criticisms for the committee to 
make ? 

A. I think itis perfectly fair that they should make them. ‘They 
criticised conditions as they saw them. 


RECROSS—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Branpers.) Mr. Pilsbury, in answer to a question 
put by Mr. Proctor in regard to the arm-chairs for the men’s infirmary 
which were down there in March, 1894, the day that Mrs. Lincoln, Mr. 
Lincoln, and I met you there, you didn’t mean to have the committee 
understand that the first time the desirability of having such arm-chairs 
was mentioned to the Board was that very day when they were there? 

Q. Oh, no; Mrs. Lincoln had spoken of them previously in general. 

Q. And the special committee of the Mayor had recommended com- 
fortable chairs for the infirmary, had they not ? 

A. I believe they had. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Just one word, Mr. Pilsbury, about the 
Charlestown Almshouse. ‘The intention is, isn’t it, to have the persons 
who stay there residents of Charlestown ? 

A. Well, that has been the idea. There are nota great many of 
them that are, but as it came originally from Charlestown, those who 
were found there, have stayed, have remained. 
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Q. Asa matter of sentiment, it is desirable to have that place for 
the residents of Charlestown ? 

A. Yes, sir. There has always been a strong feeling in that direction. 

Q. About how many old couples who formerly resided in Charles- 
town are there now ? 

A. I think only one or two — very few. 

Q. Now, in view of what has occurred recently, are you still in 
favor of continuing that almshouse there ? 

A. Well, I think if the almshouse should be continued, there ought 
to be improvements made in it. 

Q. Now, with your improved buildings and facilities at the South 
End? 

A. At Long Island. 

Q. At Long Island, rather —are you in favor now of abolishing the 
Charlestown Almshouse, or do you still favor its retention ? 

A. Ifall could be accommodated there I might feel inclined to favor 
its retention. My impression is, Alderman Lomasney, that the increase 
in the number, even with that large accommodation, would make it 
necessary to preserve the Charlestown Almshouse. 

Q. Well, would you advocate its retention ? 

A. I should, for the present. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpers.) As a matter of fact, Mr. Pilsbury, the 
Board of Visitors have recommended the retention of the Charlestown 
Almshouse P 

A. They have recommended it; yes, sir. 

Q. And they find or they report that the smallness of the almshouse 
enables results to be accomplished there that they find desirable ? 

A. More of a family relation. 

Q. And it affords an opportunity for carrying out that principle of 
the cottage system, to which they and you both agree? 

A. Yes, sir. I should like to see the attics vacated. 

Q. Yes, sir. They don’t say it should be continued in just the con- 
dition it is? 

A. No, with improvements. 

Q. But it would be a misfortune if the Charlestown Almshouse were 
given up altogether and the paupers sent to Long Island ? 

A. In my opinion that should be the last place to be given up. 

Q. And the Board of Visitors have that opinion ? 

A. I believe that was their view of it. 

@. I think the committee should have, perhaps, before them the 
remarks of the Board of Visitors, where they said : 


The many small rooms, accommodating three or four inmates each, are 
comparatively home-like, and the protection from the indiscriminate herding of 
a large ward must relieve almshouse life from some of its worst features. 
Everything in this institution is exquisitely clean, the floors of dining-room 
and kitchen being spotless. Both men and women are received. Inmates, 
who are mostly old or infirm, and a few of them are demented, are occupied 
probably to the extent of their capacity in keeping the place clean and taking 
care of each other. On the whole, they are of a somewhat more decent 
character than make up the population at Long and Rainsford islands. 
Some of the exceptions to this rule have been discharged for insubordination 
from one or tle other of the almshouses, and sent to Charlestown for peace 
sake when they applied for readmission. No doubt the smaller number here 
makes it easier to manage cross-grained inmates, and besides, the matron of 
the establishment has a kindly manner that must render her rule acceptable. 
A visit by a member of this Board was paid here on Christmas at noon-time. 
Every one seemed to enjoy the excellent dinner, anda great appearance of 
contentment prevailed. 


@. That is, the Board of Visitors found the condition of contentment 


ig 
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and the advantages, on the whole, which are found in small institu- 
tions ? 

A. Yes, sir. , 

Q. As compared with the large one to which you have referred at 
length ? 

A, Yes, sir. I can’t help expressing my surprise at the letter 
furnished by the Grand Jury in relation to the Charlestown Almshouse. 
It seemed to me it must have been written by a person very strongly 
biassed. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Were we not over there one day, the 
committee, Mr. Pilsbury ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Didn’t we find in the smoking-room men using that smoking- 
room, sixty or seventy men, the room that men were compelled to sleep 
in at night P 

A> Yes; sir. 

Q. Now, do you think that to have them compelled to live that way, 
as it was that day, without ventilation, smoking there or anything else, 
a desirable thing to be continued ? 

A, Nu, sir; only we were in a crowded condition and compelled to 
use it; thatis all. ‘The dormitories were over-crowded, and that state- 
ment in the letter is true. 

Q. The day we were there, a winter day, there was no ventilation 
and sixty or seventy men were using the bed-room for a smoking-room, 
and they were right there ? 

ae oy Ge. Sil. 

(Documents put in evidence.) 

Ald. Leg. — Mr. Chairman, as a member of the committee appointed 
by you to look over the requisitions and examine the same, your com- 
mittee have attended to that duty, have gone along from 1889 to the 
present, and submit the following as the requisitions which they found 
that are crossed off, and the reasons why. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Are these all that are crossed off ? 

Ald. Ler. — These are all. 

Mr. Proctor at this point placed in evidence all the annual reports 
of the Directors of Public Institutions, commencing with 1858 and 
ending with 1888, inclusive; the five annual reports of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Institutions, from 1889 to 1894, inclusive; the 
semi-annual reports of the Inspectors of Prisons and Houses of 
Detention for Suffolk County from June, 1889, to September, 1894; 
the preliminary report, with the Mayor’s message transmitting 
the same to the City Council, of the committee appointed to inspect 
the institutions of the city, 1892, and the final report of that 
committee in 1892; the report of the Board of Visitors, 1894; 
the rules and regulations governing houses of industry and _ re- 
formation adopted by the Directors for Public Institutions; the 
rules and regulations governing the Houses of Correction adopted 
by the Board of Directors; the rules for Jails and Houses of 
Correction adopted by the Prison Commissioners; rules ‘and regu- 
lations to be observed by convicts; messages of the Mayor con- 
cerning the disturbances at Deer Island, February 5, 1892, one 
to the City Council and one to the Commissioners; letter of the 
Commissioners of Public Institutions to Edward Kendall Sons, dated De- 
cember 4, 1891, asking for bids for steam drums for Long and Rains- 
ford islands and their bid, dated December 9, for the same; memoran- 
dums from Collector’s office showing the coal, etc., sold to contractors, 
the amounts paid and unpaid, the unpaid amounts haying been placed 
in the hands of the City Solicitor to enforce payment. 


(The hearing was declared adjourned at 6.45 o’clock P.M., to Wednes- 
day, December 26, at3 o’clock P.M.) 
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FIFTY-SIXTH HEARING. 


WeEpNEsDAY, December 26, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 3 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hatr— 
STRAM presiding. 


City ENGINEER WILLIAM JACKSON. —- Sworn. 


Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Your full name, Mr. Jackson? 

A, William Jackson. 

Q. How long have you been City Engineer? 

A. Since 1885. 

Q. What are your duties in connection with the Water Board ? 

A. Iam the engineer of the city, and as such, of course, act 
as the engineer of ‘the Boston Water Board. 

Q). Then, Mr. Jackson, if I understand you, as engineer of 
the city, you were called on by the Water Board to make all plans 
for reservoirs or anything of that kind? 

7; Pam @:)- Pa) 

@. When were you first called upon to make plans for the 
reservoir at Long Island? 

A. I don’t remember exactly the date I was called upon to 
make plans for the reservoir at Long Island, but in 1888 contracts 
were made for laying a main to the island, and at about that time 
a plan of the reservoir was made I don’t know the exact date, 
whether 1888, 1889, or 1890. 

@. Well, that is a very important thing. I want to find out if 
the old Board of Directors for Public Institutions made the con- 
tract which resulted in fresh water being purchased at Long Island? 

A. The contract for laying the mains, the work was commenced 
in 1888, in consequence of the contract made with the Board of 
Directors at that time. I don’t remember which Board was in. 

Q. That was 1888? 

A. 1888. 

@. Well, did that contemplate having the reservoir, those plans 
for the introduction of water? 

A. Well, not as far as lremember now. The contract of the 
Board was to lay a main to Long Island. The question of a res- 
ervoir was under discussion at that time. I don’t know whether 
it was settled to build it or not. The building of the basin there 
was a thing that would be settled by the directors, and not by the 
Water Board. 

@. Well, were you in your official capacity called upon to make 
any plans for a reservoir at that time? 

A. I made a plan at that time. I don’t know the exact date 
of it. 


7 
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@. Well, was that reservoir ever completed ? 

A. No, sir; because the site was afterwards abandoned. The 
site was in a low place near the old barn, as I remember it, and [ 
thought it more desirable to put the reservoir higher up on the hill 
where the water could flow by its own weight to the buildings. 
The idea of the reservoir was to have a supply of water there in 
cuse of a fire or anything of that kind, as the present pipe would 
not deliver but about 175 gallons a minute on high service or 120 
on low service, and that was insufficient. 

@. Well, the old Board started in to construct a reservoir, is 
that right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And upon your recommendation they abandoned the site. 
Is that right? 

A. I don’t know whether they or some other people. 

Q@. Well, it was abandoned on your recommendation ? 

4. Yes, sir; on my recommendation. 

Q. And it was the old Board of Directors who made the con- 
tract for the introduction of the water there? 

A. The contract was made in 1888, between the Board of Di- 
rectors of Public Institutions and the Boston Water Board for 
laying the pipe to Long Island. 

@. Well, who was it that selected that first site for the reser- 
voir? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t know anything about that — that is 
a different matter. The contract between the Water Board and 
the directors, as I understood it at the time, was for the laying of 
a pipe, and didn’t include the contract for the reservoir. or anything 
of the kind. 

Q. Well, certainly they intended to have a reservoir, didn’t 
they, in connection with the water? 

A. Well, I don’t know what they did intend. 

@. Well, they started to build one, didn’t they? 

A. I think the Board of Directors started to build a reservoir, 
because I saw a site where they commenced to dig a hole. 

@. That is what I was coming at. Who selected that site for 
a reservoir, did you? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you approve it? 

A. Well, I always recommended the reservoir being placed 
higher on the hill. 

Q. You say you went and saw where thiey started the hole — 
did you disapprove of it ? 

A. I don’t know whether I was asked to approve or disapprove. 
I am sure if I was asked I should have said ‘‘ Put your reservoir 
up higher on the hill.” 

Q. Well, when was the reservoir abandoned that they started 
to dig? 

A. That I couldn’t tell you. 

@. When did they start the new reservoir? 

A. The last reservoir was started, I think, in 1893. 

@. That is, a year ago? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, since the time the old reservoir was abandoned, did 
you ever suggest to the Board of Commissioners the necessity of 
constructing a reservoir up to 1893? 

A. Well, I can’t tell you whether I ever did or not. I believe 
I did, because I have always recommended the Water Board to 
build a storage basin on Long Island. I can't say whether I ever 
recommended the Board of Directors of Public Institutions to or 
not. I don’t think I did, because I shouldn’t unless they asked me. 

Q. Well, as City Engineer, if you felt that it was necessary for 
proper service there you would have notified them? 

A. No, not necessarily. 

@. Not unless they asked you? 

A. Unless they asked my advice. 

@. I would like to ask you to look over your department 
records, Mr. Jackson, and see if there are not some communica- 
tions to you either from the Water Board or the Directors of 
Public Institutions, calling attention to the necessity of the reser- 
voir on Long Island. 

A. I don’t know that there is, because I wouldn’t naturally 
write a communication on a matter of that kind, because it was 
simply a question of bow a thing should be done, my ideas and ' 
somebody’s else ideas of how a thing should be done. 

@. But you made the plans of the present reservoir? 

A. Yes, sir; at the request of the Board of Commissioners. 

Q@. What was the cost of it? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t think I made an estimate of the cost 
of it, as the work was done by the inmates, and of course the only 
cost was really for the tools, cement, and bricks. 

@. When was that completed ? 

A. Completed, so as to be used, I think, about a month ago. 

Q. Well, in your opinion, isn’t it necessary for an institution 
like Long Island to have a reservoir? 

A. For an institution like Long Island, or any other place, it is 
necessary to have some means of protection against fire, and that 
is the main thing that reservoir is built for. 

@. Then for three years, from the time they filled the old one 
to the time they started this one, the Commissioners, in rot pro- 
ceeding to construct a reservoir, did not take proper notice of what 
was needed there in the way of fire protection, did they? 

A. Oh, I shouldn’t say that, by any means, because they were 
getting ahead all the time, as far as I could see. If I thought 
there was very great danger I should have said so, but I didn’t. 
As a precaution, I should say that a thing like a reservoir ought to 
be built as an insurance against a chance of fire. 

Q. Yes, and they, not building it for three years, did not take 
proper precautions against fire, did they? 

A. Uh, I shouldn’t say anything of the kind. 

@. Well, that is the fact, isn’t it? 

A. No, it is not the fact. 

@. Well, if the reservoir is necessary to-day it was necessary 
three years ago, wasn’t it? 
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A. Well, that depends on how you put the thing, you know. 
You might say, to prove that, that the buildings ought to have 
burned down in the last three years, that didn’t. I don’t suppose 
it is possible for a fire to occur down there that would require 
anything more than a simple pipe-line service, but if the main 
should be frozen, say, in January, and the water-supply cut off 
for one week, two weeks, or three weeks, and there was not a 
reservoir there, it would be a question of providing some way to get 
water to the buildings, either by putting a pump down to the salt 
water, or by having the fire-boat go down there to supply the 
buildings, and the most easy way of storing is to store the water 
on the ground, in a reservoir. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) I understand, Mr. Jackson, that 1888 
was the first time a main was laid to connect Long Island with 
water. 

A. In 1888 the work was Dri clou tens finished in 1889. 

Q. And the break occurred when? 

A. The break occurred in 1893. 

@. And have you been asked about the cause of that break ? 

A. The cause was the extreme cold weather, the long continued 
supply of cold weather, which chilled the water in the harbor to 
about twenty-eight, and the water in the pipe between Long and 
Moon islands froze. 

Q. Well, that pipe, then, had been in service from 1889? 

A. To 1893. 

Q@. Now, when that pipe was laid, at that time it was supposed 
it was sunk deep enough so that there would be sufficient protec- 
tion against the cold? 

A. When that pipe was laid it was buried at the bottom of the 
bay, and was cased in wood and surrounded by lime. That was 
as a protection against the action of the sewage in the bay, which 
discharges at that point, and also incidentally might serve as a 
protection against freezing. 

@. Well, now, you know what month it was that that main 
broke? 

A. January, 18938. | 

@. Now, there has been some evidence here that there was a 
delay in having that repaired. Do you know what was the cause 
of the delay in repairing that pipe? 

A. Well, cold weather and high winds. You couldn’t repair it 
until the weather got warm enough so that a man could work there 
and find out what the matter was. 

@. When you say so, that a man could work there, you mean a 
diver? 

A. Has to be done by divers; yes, sir. 

Q. And with the temperature of the water it was hard to find a 
man who would attempt to go down and repair it? 

A. Well, they don’t do anything when they. do attempt it, as a 
matter of fact. 

Q. That is, it has been a useless expense? 

A. A useless expense; yes, sir; cheaper to carry water down 
to the island. 
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@). Cheaper than it would be to have them start 1n and repair it 
at that time? 

A. Yes, better and surer. 

@. Well, what protection have they now against the same dan- 
ger of a break? What is the change that has been made? 

A. Well, the reservoir has been built on the island, andif a 
_ break occurred now, you have got one and a quarter million gal- 
lons stored there for use. 

@. And the breaking of the pipe at that time brought it more 
vividly to the attention of the Commissioners, the Water Board, 
and you, that a reservoir should be built? 

A. Well, it convinced the Water Board, the Directors, and my- 
self that a reservoir must be built, that it was an imperative 
necessity. 

@. Now, I may not get it through me as clearly as Alderman 
Lomasney, but I understood you to say that in 1888 under the old 
Board of Directors they were contemplating the building of a 
reservoir, and you were shown where it was going to be built. 
Did you go to Long Island? 

A. I went to Long Island; yes. 

@. And found that it was being built on low ground? 


A. Well, that was merely an incident of the trip. I was not , 


asked to approve it, as I remember. In fact, I don’t remember 
much about that, as that was work which was being done by the 
directors themselves. I couldn’t say whether it was in 1888 or 
188), because it wasn’t a matter to which my attention was espe- 
cially directed. 

@. You didn’t go down there for that purpose? 

AL No. 

Q. But if your attention had been called to the building of that 
reservoir on that low land you would have recommended its being 
abandoned, and placed, as I understood you to say, on higher 
ground ? 

_ A. As soon as it was called to my attention I did recommned 
it. 

Q. That it be placed on higher ground? 

A. Yes, sir. 

‘ Q. Now, is that reservoir built there now high enough to let 
the water go to any of the buildings, or must it be pumped to 
the top? 

A. It is high enough to allow the water to go to the top of 
the buildings. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney). During the break, Mr. Jackson, 
what BeeecGon was there on the island against fire in the way of 
water! 

A. I don’t know anything about that. They have some 
reservoirs on the island which they keep filled, and they had the 
same protection which they had years and years before. I don’t 
know what that was, I am sure. 

Q@. What was the ordinary protection against fire there when 
the break was there and they had no water from the mains? 

A. The same protection they had before the main was laid down 
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there. I didn’t know what it was and don’t know to-day. I[ 
know they had some protection. 

@. Well, you knew they were carrying water by water-boat? 

A. J understood that was to drink. 

@. What other protection against fire? 

A. I don’t know. I believe they had some storage reservoirs 
about the buildings. I don’t know what they are — cisterns. 

@. Well, abont how many cisterns are or were there? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Did you ever see them? 

A. I don’t know whether there were any or not. 

@. Of your own knowledge? 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Branpets.) You spoke of the break in the water- 
pipe in January or February, 95, on account of the cold? 

An 8, Sir. 

Q. That wasn’t a long break or interruption was it, in 93? 

WIND: 

@. What were the others? 

A. When the pipe was being repaired —let’s see. In ’93 the 
pipe was frozen, and then as soon as the weather became so that 
we could go to work there, I think a wrought-iron pipe was laid 
across the channel pending the purchase of a cast-iron pipe to re- 
place the broken pipe, and later on, after the broken pipe had been 
laid, it was necessary to break the connection between the wrought- 
iron pipe and the permanent pipe and remake the connections, 
and then there were various leaks which had to be repaired, and it 
took some time to make the pipe tight. I don’t knowexactly how 
many interruptions there were during that time — quite a number. 

@. How long, according to your recollection, was the second 
break —the break that came in the fall? How long was there a 
discontinuance of water then? 

A. Well, in the fall, I think, there was a break from the joints 
breaking out, or a vessel’s anchor pulling joints out, I don’t know 
which. I don’t suppose anybody will ever know. 

@. Do you know how long that break continued ? 

A. No, sir; I wouldn’t know about that necessarily. 

@. Dr. Cogswell stated that it was from September 25 to No- 
_ vember 3 that they were without the city water — I mean the fall 
break, not the one just testified to? 

A. The fall of 793? 

Q. Yes, sir; September 25, 1893, to November 3? 

A. I conldn’t say without looking up the records. 

@. Now, Mr. Jackson, you spoke about the pipes serving to 
January, 93 — how de you account for the fact that the Commis- 
sioners reported the cost of water for Long and Rainsford islands 
for the year ending 1892 as $1,430? 

A, 18927 

@. Yes, sir. Mr. Pilsbury testified that the cost, the amount 
they paid for the water, was $2,500 per year. 

A. Then there must have been some interruption that I over- 
looked in looking up the records. 
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@. And in case of those interruptions they have.always brought 
the water from Deer Island in a boat at $40 a day for transporta- 
tion ? 

A. I don’t know about that. 

@. But they did bring it from Deer Island? 

A. I don’t know where they did bring it from, I am sure. 
There might have been a break in 1892, but if there was I didn’t 
find it by looking at the records. 

@. I understood Mr. Pilsbury to testify that there had been 
previous breaks, and I wanted to know whether you wish to make 
a different statement, and have simply referred to those figures in 
the report of the Commissioners showing tbat they have paid 
$1,430 in one year for water, whereas $2,500 is the annual eharge? 

A. Well, that is a matter of record. If you desire I will look 
it up. 

(). I shall be very glad to have you, Mr. Jackson. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Ald. Barry.) Are there any other islands that take 
water from that same supply? I understand it is a five-inch pipe, 
is it not? 

A. A six-inch pipe. 

@. Are there any others that take water from the same pipe as 
it comes down through Neponset, and over to long Island? 

A. Yes, the others are Thompson’s Island, Moon Island, Long 
Island, Rainsford Island, Galloup’s Island, and Castle Island — I 
don’t mean that, Fort Warren. 

@. Well, isn’t there a charge made to those islands for the 
water-supply ? 

A. There is a charge made to Thompson’s Island, a.charge 
made to Fort Warren. I don’t know whether there is any charge 
made to Galloup’s or not. 

Q. Well, is the revenue received from that more than enough 
to pay the interest on the amount? I understand that it costs 
about $45,000 to lay that pipe. 

A. Well, I don’t know exactly what the income is, and I 
couldn’t answer. 

@. You don’t know about that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q@. (By Mr. Procror.) As I understand it, Mr. Jackson, the 
reservoir first proposed was commenced before the introduction of 
city water at all? 

A. I don’t know when it was commenced. 

Q. Well, but there was no city water conveyed to the island by 
means Of a pipe before the present Commission went into opera- 
tion, was there? 

A. Kighteen hundred and eighty-eight was the first work done 
on laying a pipe there. I am not sure about when that first reser- 
voir was built, might have been ’88, ’90, ’91, or 92, for all I 
know. 

@. Then you cannot say when the first reservoir was began, but 
you think it was during the term of service of the Board of 
Directors? 
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A. I think so. Iam not sure. 

@. Now, at the time that that was begun was the city water 
conveyed to Long Island by means of a pipe or main? 

A. The city water was first conducted to Long in ’89. 

@. That is, the pipe was completed, was it? 

A. The pipe was completed in ’89; yes. 

@. But this reservoir, you say, was in a bad place, this first 
one? | 

A. It was in a place where all the water in the reservoir if 
pumped would have been of use. 

@. It was where, I suppose, there would have been drainage 
from the island in the vicinity of the reservoir? 

A. Well, not necessarily. 

Q« Not necessarily but likely? 

A. That depends on the measures taken to carry the drainage 
away from it. 

@. This first reservoir was never completed? 

A WINO, 

@. It was filled up, was it? 

A. Yes. 

@. And a reservoir was begun in a more suitable place ? 

A. Well, yes, in my opinion. 

@. Well, lam asking for your opinion. That was begun when? 
When were the plans drawn for that reservoir? 

A. °92 or 793, I think —I am not sure. 

Q@. It might have been ’92,so faras your memory is concerned ? 

A. I think the date on the plan will show that. ' 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) Have you got the plan here? 

A. I have got a plan here. 

@. (By Mr. Procrer.) When were you able to get high pres- 
sure at Long Island? 

A. High pressure was first connected with Long Island about a 
year —a little more than a year ago. 

@). Before that they had not had it? 

A. Well, I don’t think they need it to-day. 

@. Well, you think they don’t need it, but before that had they 
had it? 

A. No, they had not. 

@. Is that necessary to fill the reservoir? 

A. No. 

@. As I understand it, from this water main which supplies 
Long Island, Rainsford Island is also supplied ? 
Yes. 
And Galloup’s Island? 
Meese ,3 
And Thompson’s? 
Yes. 
And Fort Warren? 
Yes. 
And that is done by the Water Board? 
Yes. 
@. Any other island aside from those? 
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A. Excepting Moon Island. 

@. Moon Island. And this break in February, ’93 — 

A. I think that was inJanuary. Iam not sure which inonth it 
was, might have been February. 

@. Well, it had no connection with the management of Long 
Island? 

A. If it should get cold this next season, very cold this season, 
the pipe would be almost sure to freeze again. 

Q. It will be sure to freeze. Well, as I understand it, Mr. 
Jackson, the reservoir now is situated where water can be forced 
into the building ? 

vides; sir. 

@. And where the reservoir was placed before, the old one, it 
would be necessary to pump in order to get it into the building ? 

AS Yes. 

@). At any time did the plan include hydrants on the island? 

A. Well, I can’t say when those hydrant pipes were laid, but I 
have been asked from time to time to locate hydrants, and have 
done so, and they have been placed there. 

@. When have you located hydrants at Long Island? 

A. The last I located was about two montis ago. 

@. Had you located some before that? 

Fa a Goo 

@. The last one was for the new buildings? 

A. Yes. 1888,I1 think. was the first location I made of hy- 
drants, 1888 or 1889, I won’t say which. 

@. And you have made them from time to time since? 

A. Whenever they have asked for them. 

@. Were there cisterns at Long Island, too? 

A. I have always understood that there were cisterns there, 
because they had a water supply before the city supply was in- 
troduced. 

Q. Well, as far as you understand it they relied on cisterns 
previous to the introduction of the city water? 

A. I don’t know what they relied on. I know I have been 
told that there were cisterns there, that is all I know about it. 
How they got there I don’t know. 

@. Did you ever hear that their capacity was 160,000 gallons? 

A. I don’t know. I may have or may not. 

@. You may have? 

A. May have or may not. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Mr. Jackson, Mr. Pilsbury testified 
that the present reservoir holds about two months’ supply, and if 
there were breaks in the water-main such as had occurred previ- 
ously, none of which were longer than two months, that they 
would have water there without any interruption ? y 

A. I think so. 

Q. So that the present reservoir guards against the recurrence, 
so far as past experience has been, of any interruptions in the 


supply of water such as have been known since the city water was 
introduced in 1889. 


A. I should say so. 
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JOSEPH W. Swan. — Sworn. 


Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Mr. Swan, you are clerk of the 
Water Board? 

A. Iam. 

@. I would like to ask youif you have any communications 
addressed to the Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions 
from the Water Board, between the years 1889 and 1893, urging 
upon them the necessity of constructing a reservoir at Long 
Island? 

A. Well, I have been unable to find any communication to 
them bearing directly on that reservoir question. 

@. Well, have you any communications in regard to the water- 
supply at Long Island? 

A. I have. 

@. In regard to laying the mains or building the reservoir. I 
don't care so much about the mains. We know when they were 
built, but I would like to find out if there are any communications 
from your Board to the Commissioners, urging upon them the 
necessity of constructing a reservoir, to provide against fire. 

A. Perhaps I had better state, for the information of the com- 
mittee, that the first petition received from the Board of Directors 
for a supply at Long Island, was under date of October 24, 1887. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) That is, for a supply? 

A. That was the first petition for a supply of water for Long 
Island, signed by Jobn B. Martin, President. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnery.) Have you the petition there? 

A. This ts the original petition : 


‘¢OFFICE OF THE BoaRD OF DIRECTORS OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 
No.14 Beacon St., Boston, October 24, 1887. 


To the Board of Water Commissioners : 
GENTLEMEN: This Board respectfully requests that the Home for 


Paupers at Long Island be connected with the main water service of the city 
of Boston at as early a date as convenient. 


Respectfully, 
JoHn B. MARTIN, 
President.” 


@. (By Ald. Ler.) What is the date? 

A. October 24, 1887. That is the starting-point of the whole 
thing, as far as the water-supply is concerned. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Now, when was the contract en- 
tered into for the introducing of the system? 

A. That petition was referred to the Engineer — on the follow- 
ing day, the day of its receipt, referred to the Engineer to report 
an estimate of the expense of connecting with the city supply. 
On October 29, four days later, the Engineer submitted this report 
to the Board : —it is a letter written by one of Mr. Jackson’s as- 
sistants to him and transmitted to the Board: 
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OFFICE OF CiTY ENGINEER, | 
City Hatt, Boston, October 29, 1887. 
Wittram Jackson, Esq., City Engineer: 

I have made a somewhat hasty examination into the question of the water- 
supply of Long Island and submit the following report: 

The buildings already constructed are calculated to accommodate 650 per- 
sons, allowing 50 gallons per person, the daily consumption will be 32,500 
gallons. The present consumption is, I am informed, about 5,000 gallons 
per day. The nearest point from which Cochituate water can be obtainted 
is Deer Island. 

I estimate the cost of laying a 6-inch main from the present mains on Deer 
Island to the buildings on Long Island, crossing the channel with a flexible 
jointed pipe as follows: . 

6,500 feet 6-inch pipe on Deer and Long islands f ; - $6,000 00 


5,000 feet 6-inch flexible pipe, at $5 25,000 00 
shite $31,000 00 

Add 15% for contingencies : p ‘ | ; : - $38,000 00 
$34,000 00 


If a two-inch lead pipe were substituted for the flexible pipe crossing the 
channel, the cost would be reduced about $15,000. 

The bottom on the Deer Island shore is very rocky, and it is'very doubtful if 
the lead-pipe would not be cut off by the action of the waves and tides. 

A pipe two inches in diameter would supply ten thousand to fifteen thousand 
gallons per day. 

The bottom of the channel between Long and Moon islands is better suited 
for a pipe-crossing. I estimate the cost of laying a 6-inch main from Nepon- 
set via Squantum and Moon Island, as follows: 


21,000 feet of 6-inch pipe, at $1 ‘ ‘ : , » > 40 WA Dee 
3,000 feet 6-inch flexible, at $4.50  . P : ; , ; 13,500 00 
Rock excavation and siphon 4 x : : : : : 5,000 00 
$39,500 00 

Add 10% for contingencies ; : : ‘ ‘ ' : 3,950 00 
$43,450 00 


This estimate does not include the cost of any rights of way which might 


be required. ‘The pipe crossing the channel would be much easier to lay and 
maintain than between Deer and Long islands. 


Either plan will require a storage reservoir on Long Island and pumps of 
sufficient capacity for fire service. 


These will probably cost from $5,000 to $6,000. 
Yours respectfully, 
DeExtTER BRAcKETT, 
Assistant Engineer. 


A. That was transmitted to the Board. 

Q. Give us the next paper on that subject, Mr. Swan. 

A. On February 23, the Engineer made another estimate of the 
cost of supplying the water. 

Q. (By Alderman Ler.) What year? 

A. February 23, 1888. 

Orrice or City ENGINEER, 
City Har, Boston, February 23, 1888. 

Cot. H. T. Rockwett, Chairman, Boston Water Board : 


_ Dear Sir: The following are approximate estimates of the cost of supply- 
ing Long Island with water: 
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First, via Deer island. 
6.500 feet 6-inch pipe on Deer and Long Islands : : - $6,000 00 


5,000 feet 6-inch flexible pipe, at $5 . : 7 } - 25,000 00 
$31,000 00 
Add 15% for contingencies ; . ‘ ; ‘ ; 3,000 00 
$34,000 00 

Second, via Moon Island. 
21,000 ft. 6-in. pipe, at $1 : 3 : : E , $21,000 00 
3. 000 ft. 6-in. flexible pipe, at $4. 50 : - ‘ ; ; 13,500 00 
Rock excavation and siphon . : ‘ ; : : ° 5,000 00 
$39,500 00 
Add 10% for contingencies . : ; : ; ‘ : 3,950 00 
$43,450 00 


This estimate does not include the cost of any rights of way which might be 
required. The pipe crossing the channel would be much easier to lay and 
maintain than between Deer and Long islands. Either plan will require a 
storage reservoir on Long Island and pumps of sufficient capacity for fire 
service. These will probably cost from $5,000 to $6,000. 


Yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM JACKSON, 
City Engineer, and Engineer Boston Water Board. 


On January 22, 1888, the Engineer submitted another detailed 
estimate of the cost of laying a six-inch line of pipe, as follows: 


The following is a detailed estimate of the cost of six-inch pipe to Long 
Island: 


Neponset to end of Moon Island, 20,000 ft., at $1.05 : : $21,000 00 
Across the channel, flexible joint-pipe, 3, 600 fr; ai 50 : 16,200 00 
On Long Island, 6, 300 ft:, at #0: 75. : ; 4,725 00 
Siphon and pipe- -box : ‘ ; 2 ; i 6,000 00 
Ledge : i : 4 , - i A : 500 00 
Railroad bridge : : . 2 : ‘ ‘ 2 ; 500 00 

$48,925 00 


No allowance for land damages is included in the above. 


Those were the first letters in regard to the laying of the pipe 
system. In the limited time I had —I only received my notice to 
appear before this committee just before noon—#in the limited 
time I had I ran over the records as well as I could and made 
little notes which perhaps will give the committee some informa- 
tion. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Could you give us the date of the 
contract, Mr. Swan? 

A. On July 3 —that is not the date of the contract. July 3, 
1888, the Board received the order of the City Council giving 
them authority to lay the pipe. They advertised for bids on the 
13th of July. Bids were opened on the 27th, and the contract 

~ was made with Geo. W. Townsend on the 30th of July. 

(). What year, Mr. Swan? 

A. 1888. 

@. When was the work completed? 
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A. Then they had a long squabble with the Quiucy authorities 
there in regard to going through. May 2, 1889, I made a little 
note here — Inspection of the work with the Directors. That was, 
I suppose, that the Board went with them on that date. August 
21, 1889, the 6-inch pipe to Long Island was placed in service. 

@. Now, Mr. Swan, have you got any communications from 
the Water Board to the Board of Commissioners since they went 
into office in 1889 asking them to construct a reservoir? 

A. No communication asking for a reservoir on Long Island. 
The Board, I know, have repeatedly in conference with one or 
more members of the Board of Directors, had that matter under 
consideration and have always urged it. 

@. Have always urged upon the present Board of commission- 
ers the necessity of constructing a reservoir? 

A. The necessity of having a storage reservoir on the island to 
be used in case of fire. 

@. Now, when did they start this present reservoir? When 
did they start to build it on Long Island? 

A. That I have no means of knowing. 

@. About how long ago was the first conference had with the 
commissioners when they urged the necessity of building that 
reservoir? 

A. Well, that I couldn’t say. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) You said you had some data there that 
would interest the committee. Let us have it. Does it relate to 
the reservoir and the water at Long Island entirely. 

A. This all relates to the water, but not the reservoir question. 

@. Let us have it, let us see what it is. 

A. I think it would be well to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to what the Board state in their last annual report. 

Q@. Last year? 

A. This last annual report. They say in regard to the harbor 
service. 


The submerged pipes supplying water to the several islands in Boston 
Harbor are constant source of trouble and annoyance to this department, and 
great expense is incurred each year in keeping them in repair. Their liabil- 
ity to freeze in exposed places at low tide, as well as the disturbance caused 
by the strong currents in the channels, make it impossible to insure an unfail- 
ing supply of water to the islands, and we deem it most essential that storage 
reservoirs be constructed on all the islands, of sufficient capacity to supply 
their needs, both for domestic and fire purposes, in case of emergency. 


And it gives the cost of all the various extensions amounting 
up to February 1, 1894, to a total of $72,633.61. That includes 
the repairs which have been made up to that date, which amounted 
to $6,608. The Board ordered the high service turned on the 
harbor system September 12, 1893. 

@. The high service? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. It was on the low service was it? 

A. Previous to that it had always been low service. In order 


to make the change from low to high service the expense was 
$3,445. 
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@. Now, have you any communications or has the Water Board 
any record of any communications received in relation to the break 
in January, 1893 — from the Commissioners to the Water Board? 

A. Well, generally when the Board received notice of a break 
at first, it would be through the telephone, and would at once tel- 
ephone to the superintendent to look into it. 

@. Well, is there any record of any action taken by the Water 
Board, by communication, either written or telephonic, or by mes- 
senger, from the Commissioners to the Water Board in relation to 
that break in January, 1893? 

A. Well, must have been some. 

Q@. Can you find it? 

A. [ haven’t that record book with me. 

@. Weil, have you any memorandum that you have made 
there ? 

A. It is alluded to. 

@. What one was it, if you Sede a memorandum As and then 
we can find that later. 

A. No, I have nothing on my notes here in regard to it, except 
that this probably has something to do with it —‘* A proposal of 
Townsend and Olsen to repair the submerged pipe between Moon 
and Long islands.” 

When was that? 

March 2, ’93. 

Between what islands ? 

Between Moon and Long. 

March 2, ’93? 

Yes, sir. Ihave a little Asie here which shows just the 
exact line of those pipes. 

Q. Well, you have got some communications, have you, in the 
record? 

A. I dare say that is mentioned on the record book somewhere, 
of that state. 

@. Well, what I want to get at is the earliest date that the 
Water Commissioners, after the time of the break, got information 
that there was a break, and what was done by the Water Board? 
Now, can you find that? 

A. I dare say that as soon as the water stopped down there the 
Water Board were notified, and they took means at once to look 
into it. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) Is there anything on your record, Mr. 
Swan, showing the location of that first reservoir at Long Island? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you have any recollection of the location of a reservoir 
at the north-west corner of the main building in 1888? 

As NGS Bit. 

Q. You don’t know, then, that there was a reservoir contem- 
plated at that time? 

No, sir. 

@. You don’t have any record of any action taken by the Board 
locating that reservoir? 

A. No, sir; I don’t see that that came under the Water De- 
partment at all. 


rORORO 
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@. Under what department did it come? 

A. I should consider that it came under the Public Institutions 
— that the Water Board’s duty was to deliver the water to the island, 
and that the reservoirs were to be built by the Public Institutions. 


@. Well. are the water-pipes laid by the Public Institutions 


Department — the water-pipes to the island? 

A. Not to the island. 

@. By what department are they laid? 

A. The Water Department. 

Q. yan what record have you in regard to this ast reservoir 
— an 

wie No record whatever. 

Q. No record in relation to the last reservoir? 

Aq NO BILD 

(). Then there is no record at all in your office about any reser- 
voir down there ? 

A. Nothing of the kind, unless there appear in the record some 
recommendations that the Directors for Public Institutions estab- 
lish a reservoir there for their own safety. 

Q@. Well, then, the recommendations in the reports of the 
Water Board contemplated work to be done by the Commission- 
ers of Public Institutions, and not by the Water Board? 

A. Certainly. 

@. Is that right? 

A. That is right. 

@. Now, you have spoken of a plan to introduce water to Long 
Island in 1887. As I understand you, the plan at that time was 
to lay the pipes from Deer Island to Long Island, is that correct? 

A. There were two estimates made, one from Deer Island and 
one from Moon Island. 

@. That was in 1888, was it not? 

A It was the date that I read there. 

@. Lunderstood you to read that the first plan was to introduce 
the water from Deer Island to Long, and that the second one con- 
templated two plans? 

A I merely gave you the estimates as given by the Engineer to 
the Water Bo: ard, which contemplated two plans. 

@. Well, you read a petition from the chairman of the Board 
of Directors, John B. Martin. That was the first paper you read, 
wasn’t it? 

A, That was the starting-point. 

@. Then, after that, you read an estimate. Now, I ask you if 
that estimate didn’t contemplate taking the water by way of Deer 
Island? 

A. One estimate contemplated taking it from Deer Island, and 
it was followed by another one contemplating taking it from 
Moon Island. 

Q. I understand that, but lam speaking about the first estimate 
now. Are you sure that the first estimate contemplated taking it 
from anywhere but Deer Island? You have the paper there and 
you can refer to it. 

A. I have no way of knowing, except what the paper states, 
as I read it. 
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@. Well, read it again, and tell me whether I am right. 

A. The estimate states first via Deer Island, at a total cost of 
$34,000; second, by Moon Island, at a total cost of $43,450. 

Q. Then the first estimate did contain two plans? 

A. Well, when I speak of the first estimate of the Engineer it 
includes the two. ‘They were all in one communication, but they 
are two separate estimates. 

@. Well, then, there were two separate estimates given in 
response to the petition of Chairman Martin? 

A. There were. 

@. And later on in that year there was another estimate given 
in detail, was there not? 

A.” Yes, sir. 

@. Well, now, did that estimate comprise the two former 
estimates or only one? 

Ald. Lee. — You mean in 1888? 

Mr. Rrrp. — Yes, June 22, 1888. 

The Witness. — The second estimate was the communication 
which was written to the Engineer by one of his assistants, and 
it was, I think, substantially the same. I think the first two 
communications that I read from the Engineer are substantially 
the same—that one is written to the Engineer from Assistant 
Engineer Brackett and the other one is from the Engineer direct to 
the Board. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) Well, all I want to know is whether you 
havé in detail the estimate of cost of both of these plans — the 
one from Deer Island and the one from the other side? 

A. Yes, sir; as 1 read them. 

Q. Now, at some time one of these plans was abandoned and 
the other adopted by the Water Board, was it not? 

ie Y 68; SIP: 

Q. Now, when was that? . 

A. The plan that was adopted was the estimate of the Engineer 
made June 22, 1889, the last one that I read. 

@. Well, that was to take the water from what place? 

A. To take the water around through. Squantum, through 
Neponset, to the end of Long Island, across the channel, and on 
Long Island, at a cost of $48,925. 

@. Now, that was the more expensive plan of the two, was it 
not? 

A. Yes, sir; that foots up more than either of the others. 

@. But it was determined that that was the best plan? 

A. Yes, sir; as faras I know. That is the one they adopted, 
at any rate. 

@. And that plan was finally put into operation? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, you read some record there of an inspection of the 
work in 1889. 

A. May 2, 1889. ‘These are merely notes that I made from 
the record. I can read the original record — ‘‘ Inspection of work 
with Directors.” 

Q. That was with the old Board of Directors before the Com- 
missioners came into office, was it not? 
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That is on a record book later than I have here. 

But that was with the Directors? 

With the Board of Directors. 

That was before the paid Commission came into office ? 
That I don’t know, sir. 

Well, it must have been, if it was the Board of Directors. 
(By Ald. Ler.) What is the date of it? 

May 2, 1889. 

(By Mr. Reep.) Then you gave another date, Aug. 21, 
1889 ; let me ask you if that is the date upon which the completion 
of laying the 6-inch pipe was made? 

A. That is the date on which the records of the Boston Water 
Board states that the 6-inch pipe to Long Island was placed in 
service. 

@. Well, at that time the paid Commission was in office ? 

A. Which paid Commission do you refer to — the Water Com- 
missioners ? 

@. Well, I understand that they have always been paid— the 
Water Commissioners ? 

A. No, sir; not always. 

@. I never heard that they omitted to draw their salary. I 
was speaking of the Commissioners of Public Institutions? 

A. That I have no way of knowing except from memory. 

Q. What is your memory? 

A. My memory is not good on that point. 

@. You don’t know, then, whether the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Institutions were in office at that time or not? 

A. Nothing only what I might see from communications on the 
record books. 

@. Well, what is your judgment about it? 

A. I have no particular judgment about that. 

@. Then your answer is you don’t know? 

A. Yes, sir. I think I said so at first. I have about all I can 
do to attend to work in my own department without keeping track 
of others. 

@. Well, don’t you know when the paid Commission went into 
office, in charge of the Public Institutions? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

@. You don’t know that it was prior to August 21, 1889? 

A. Idonot. I can’t say without looking it up. 

_ @. You say the high service was introduced at Long Island, 
September 12, 1893? 

A. That was the date the Board ordered it on. 

@. ‘They ordered it on? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, do you know whether in the judgment of the Board it 
was necessary that they have the high service at Long Island for 
the purpose of filling that reservoir? 

A. No, sir; not particularly. 

@. You don’t know whether it was the judgment of the Board 
that it was necessary for that purpose or not? 

@. I do not. 


Spree BORO 
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Q. When this 6-inch pipe was laid to Long Island do you know 
what the purpose of laying that pipe was? 

A. It was to furnish a supply of water to the institutions on 

Long Island. 
'  @. To furnish a supply of water to the. institutions on Long 
Island? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Has there been any change in the size of that pipe since it 
was laid? Has the 6-inch pipe been removed and a larger pipe 
placed where the 6-inch pipe was? 

A. I think not. 

@. You have no record of any such action? 

A. No enlargement of the pipe; no, sir. 

@. You know that Rainsford Island has since been supplied 
from that same pipe, do you not? 

ote. Obsr Sit. 

Q. You know that Galloup’s Island has since been supplied 
from that same pipe? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You know that Moon Island is supplied from that same 
pipe? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You know that Fort Warren is now supplied from that same 
pipe? 

A. I do; also Thompson’s Island. 

@. And Thompson’s Island. That, of course, would reduce 
the pressure at the institution on Long Island, would it not? 

A. Well, I would suppose it would. That is rather an engi- 
neering question. , 

@. That is, a pipe which was of sufficient size to supply the in- 
stitution at Long Island, and give them complete service, after 
having been tapped and used to supply other islands, might well 
be considered insufficient to supply Long Island ? 

A. Well, yes, I should say that might be so. 

Q. Well, has the Water Board taken any action. so far as you 
know, looking towards an increase in the size of the supply-pipe to 
Long Island? , 

A. No definite action. 

@. They have considered it, then? 

A. I think it has been talked of in the Board. 

Q. Well, then, the consideration of that subject must have been 
based on some necessity, of course. Isn’t that true? 

A. Well, I should say so. At the time that pipe was originally 
laid there, I don’t know that it was contemplated to supply all 
those different islands. 

Q@. Well, you know what the water-supply at Long Island was 
before that pipe was laid? 

A. I do not. 

@. You don’t know, I suppose, where it was intended to get the 
water to supply the first reservoir that was laid out there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t know that they had intended to bring it from 
Deer Island by boat — never heard that, did you? 
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A. No, sir; I never did. 
@. When the Water Board was informed of a break in that 


pipe. I understand you to say that the information came from the , 


Commissioners of Public Institutions, either by communication or 
by telephone, am I correct? 

Yes. Sir 

@. And have you any means of knowing how soon after the 
break occurred that information came to the Water Board? Was 
it the next day after the break? 

A. I don’t remember particularly about that. 

@. Does your record show? 

A. J doubt if it does. | 

@. Does the record show the time at which you received these 
various notifications ? 

A. I doubt very much if it is on the record book. 

@. It would simply show the day? 

A. For instance, they might have telephoned in the morning, 
and whoever answered the telophone would naturally telephone 
right to the superintendent’s office that there was a break there. 

@. To the superintendent of — 

A. The superintendent of the Eastern Division, having charge 
of that line. 

@. That is Mr. Brackett, is it not? 

A. No, Superintendent Welch. 

@. Mr. Brackett is in the Engineer’s office ? | 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Mr. Swan, before connecting these 
different islands I presume the Water Board consulted with the 
City Engineer? 

A. Before laying the pipes. 

@. Well, before they connected the different islands — Thomp- 
son’s and all these different places — with this pipe, they consulted 
with the City Engineer? 

A. Certainly. 

@. And it was on his recommendation and suggestion that they 
were allowed to connect? 

Wire y G8. Sit. 

@. And who makes the plans? 

ai. The Engineer makes the plans. 


Evizapetu G. Evans. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Mrs. Evans, the committee expressed 
a desire at one of the recent hearings to have us submit to the 
committee any practical suggestions for carrying out the recom- 
mendations which have been made in regard to the improvement 
of the management at Long Island. The subject which was con- 
sidered most fully was that of classification, and I would like you 
to state to the committee what you can with a view to carrying out 
practically the recommendation which has been made on the sub- 
ject. 

A. Well, as I understand it, the new building at Long Island, 
the one erected for women, will very soon be in use, and that will 
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collect on Long Island the women now on Rainsford and leave still 
on Long Island the women now there and all the men now there. 
I am told that it is the plan to vacate the almshouse at Charles- 
town and put all the inmates of the Charlestown Almshouse on 
Long Island. If they do that I should think the crowd at Long 
Island would be so great that there would be very little oppor- 
tnnity for classification. Last winter there were 692 inmates 
at Long Island, the largest number, 458 the largest number at 
Rainsford Island, and 160 the largest number at Charlestown. The 
new building, as I understand it, provides accommodations for 
400. How many can be accommodated in the new wing of the hos- 
pital I don’t know, but we will call it 100, making 500 more, 
whereas there were more than 600 last winter at Rainsford Island 
and Charlestown. So, if those two institutions are vacated and 
all the pauper inmates collected on Long Island, the institution 
would be so crowded that I don’t see how there would be very much 
opportunity to classify at all, excepting as they could put the 
women in one building, and the men in the other. I should think, 
aside from the classification of sex, there would be very little 
Opportunity at all. But if the use of the Charlestown Almshonse 
should be continued I should think that might leave room enough 
in the building at Long Island to allow for classification in the 
buildings there. I understand it is the intention to collect all the 
men inmates in what is known as the Institution Building, the old 
brick building. Well, there are, six, if not seven—I am not 
sure whether six or seven large dormitories there, very large ones. 
That would give six rooms, and in these six rooms the inmates 
might be classified as is seen fit. One room might be called the 
Work-house Department, assigned to the able-bodied men, or 
something of that sort, such men as it might be deemed hest to 
keep together being placed in the different wards. For instance, 
another one of the dormitories might be occupied by those who 
are aged and infirm, and so ou. ‘There could be six divisions if 
there are six wards there. 

@. Well, some of those are now used as an infirmary. 

A. Well, what they call the infirmary wards for the men are 
no different from the rest of the institution, so far as I have dis- 
covered. ‘There is no difference at all, except that the men in the 
infirmary ward are allowed, I am told, to lie down in the day-time 
if they want to, and the others are not allowed to do so without 
permission. You might have some comfortable chairs for those 
men. You could have different divisions, different kinds of men 
associating together. You might call that the infirmary ward, for 
instance —I believe it is Ward A —but aside from the way in 
which the infirm and sick might necessarily have to be treated 
differently from the others, it could be understood that the disci- 
pline was to be the same throughout the institution. I should 
think the fundamental thing in classifying would be to have the 
institution divided into the hospital department for the sick, the 
infirmary department, the almshouse department proper, the 
infirmary department being for those who need care and main- 
tenance, the hospital department for those who were sick, the 
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work-house department, where the discipline should be very strict 
and the fare very simple, for the able-bodied. ‘The able-bodied 
are, necessarily, as a rule, loafers. 

Q. Well, how practically would you go about making that 
classification which you speak of and apply it in the buildings 
which are, and are likely to be, at the disposal of the Commission ? 

A. I don’t see why in the buildings just as they are, even 
without alterations, the rudiments of a classification and an ad- 
mirable and satisfactory one, might not be introduced. 

Q. That is, if there were six or seven rooms, two of them 
might be used as an infirmary; and you would have in that infirm- 
ary at least two classes? 

A. Yes. 

@. And the remaining four or five rooms could be used for a 
work-house, with the further possibility of at least four or five 
classes there? 

A. Yes. And then by having them use the dining-room sep- 
arate, instead of all going to the dining-room together, you could 
make difference in the food. Have the able-bodied given simple 
fare. Give them no luxuries. My idea would be to. give luxu- 
ries simply, if at all, to those disabled, making them decently 
comfortable, but not to tempt by luxuries those who can support , 
themselves and will not, to come there. 

@ Would there be any difficulty in dividing any of the large 
wards there by means of paritions ? 

A. In some of the new buildings at Tewksbury which I hap- | 
pened to visit last week, rather incidentally, I noticed in some of 
the new wards they have a partition up higher than a man’s head, 
running down the middle of the ward, and once or twice crossing 
it, so that it breaks it up. It is open as far as ventilation and 
allowing fresh air from above is concerned, of course, but in one 
sense it cuts the place up into small rooms below. It seems to me 
to break up the sense of monotony and dreariness that you get in 
a great ward from fifty to eighty beds. 

Q@. And it gives you an opportunity to classify them also? 

A. Yes. For instance, if there was a large ward holding 100 
beds, you could have it divided so that there would be fifty on one 
side and fifty on the other. Then if further subdivision was re- 
quired it could be done. 

@. Do you consider it desirable that inmates should be divided 
up into smaller classes than would be indicated by a ward of the 
size that they are at Long Island? 

Yes, sir; very muchso. At the Charlestown Almshouse 
they have a number of small rooms. Some rooms where there is 
one inmate, others where there are two, three, and four, and I 
should think with that arrangement there would be much less 
quarrelling and less chance of contamination, because they are then 
broken into groups. If the inmates from the Charlestown Alms- 
house are all placed on Long Island it would not really allow 
sufficient room in the institution at Long Island for proper classi- 
fication. In regard to the arrangements at Long Island, I don’t 
see why a partition might not be run across one of the large wards, 
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making a little day-room for the aged and those who want to be 
made comfortable. ‘There might be a comfortable reading-room, 
‘with a desk there, with magazines and papers, perhaps pictures on 
the walls, and there might be a room upstairs where the people 
who are not able-bodied and who could not be out-doors might 
have some place to sit besides staying by their bed all day with 
nothing to do. 

@. Tben you think that without any appreciable additional ex- 
pense the Institution Building at Long Island could he adapted to 
carrying out this plan of classification which has been generally 
testified to as being desirable ? 

A. I don’t see why not. I can’t see any objection to it. 

@. Have you anything else to say on the subject of classifica- 
tion? 

A. No, I don’t think I have. 

@. Then the next subject discussed was the matter of compul- 
sory labor. It was suggested that it would be desirable to have 
legislation in order that. work might be enforced — even admitting 
that the law is sufficient — because, in the first place, it has not in 
the past been enforced, and in the second place, that a considerable 
expense would be necessary for workshops in order to put the 
plan into operation. Have you considered that subject? 

A. Weli, I shouldn’t think there would be aay need of work- 
shops. They have no work-shops at Tewksbury. There wouldn’t 
be so very many able-bodied paupers there if they were made to 
work. ‘They would keep away. Mayor Matthews suggested to the 
Board of Visitors last winter that they should use their efforts to in- 
duce the Commissioners to erect a stone-shed at the wharf for cutting 
stone. He said that could be done at small expense and would be 
profitable to the city, which could use all the stone that was cut. 
He did not suggest as to whether there was any necessity for 
legislation to erect the shed. There might be; I don’t know in 
regard to that. But I should think such a shed could be erected 
at a small outlay, that the stone could be furnished by the city 
and the city would get the benefit of the work upon it, thus turn- 
ing it to profitable use, and that it would be a very good thing 
all around. Curbstones, for instance, should be cut in the stone- 
shed, and it would certainly serve to keep away.so many able- 
bodied paupers as now stay there. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Was that a written communication. of 
His Honor the Mayor to the Board? 

A. It was addressed personally to. Mr. Farmer. He wrote to 
him and said, ‘tI wish the Board of Visitors would get the Com- 
mission to do so and so.” Then, also, a great deal of labor could 
be utilized in keeping the institution spick and span. In keeping 
it clean you could use a great amount of labor. Dr. Cogswell 
says the institution is washed oncea week. It didn’t use to be 
before the Board of Visitors went there, but I understand that it is 
now. They used to mop the floors simply. If you want to keep 
people employed I don’t see why you can’t scrub the place every 
day. Heaps of people can be employed in that way. I was at 
Tewksbury last week and noticed how clean the dining-rcom was. 
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Everything scemed so neat about it that I could have sat down 
there myself with comfort, the food was served so nicely and the 
dining-room was so clean. You can employ a great deal of labor 
in keeping such institutions clean. Dr. Cogswell said that a place 
might be clean in the morning and might get dirty again in the 
afternoon, but with five or six hundred idle men there is no reason 
why you cannot keep the place clean. I have been down in the 
dining-room at Long Island and have seen the condition of affairs 
there in regard to cleanliness before the change was made. It 
has been cleaner since, but at that time it was simply dirty. 
There were half a dozen able-bodied men, slouchy paupers, 
sitting around doing nothing. I said to them, ‘* You don’t seem 
to be working very hard. What are you doing?’’ — ** We keep 
the room clean.” I said, ‘** Well, it doesn’t seem to be very 
clean.” —**Why, we mop it up three times a week.” 1 said, 
‘¢ Why don’t you do it three times aday?”’ And the men laughed. 
‘¢ And,” I said, ‘‘why don’t you scrub it, and not mop 
it?’’? After the Board of Visitors’ report was handed in I noticed 
the effect. I was down there just the day before the Board of 
Aldermen visited the institution and it was scrubbed up very nice 
and clean, and I asked what had happened, and they said the 
Board of Aldermen were coming down there. Then after Deputy, 
Stinson came in it was kept much cleaner, being scrubbed instead 
of mopped, but only once a week. Men come in there dirty, 
right from out-of-doors, with dirty feet, and drop their food on 
the floors, and the result is that the place is very dirty. The best 
way to take care of institution floors is to use wax and turpentine, 
which gives a hard polish to the floor, and then when you get dirt 
on it, it will rub right off. It makes a hard surface and the dirt 
doesn’t sink into it. It affords a great deal of labor in the schools 
of which I am trustee to prepare the floors in that way. The 
boys at Westboro’ go over the floor in that way, and it is kept 
perfectly clean and everything smells sweet and nice. You can 
employ any amount of labor in polishing floors. Can use a great 
deal of inmate labor in that way. ‘There is really no need of a 
stone-shed, but you might have one to scare away the loafers. I 
do not believe in work-shops. 

@ Is there any other work you could suggest? Mr. Galvin 
suggested farmwork. , 

A. Of course the trouble with farmwork is that it is done in 
the spring and summer, when the able-bodied men are not there. 
At Tewksbury, I suppose, they couldn’t carry on their large farm if 
it were not for the insane, and I should think that the farmwork 
done in the spring and summer at the almshouse would necessar- 
ily have to be done by insane patients or prisoners. It is very 
good to have the farm there and to employ the Deer Island men, 
but I don’t think you could work it with paupers, who have the 
right to leave when the warm weather comes. 

Q: Is the effort at Tewksbury, simply to have the people em- 

ployed at productive labor, or to have them work ? 
A. To have them work. 


@. Regardless of whether the work is productive or not?. 
’ 


’ By * 
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A. Yes, sir. I was down tliere last week and there was 
snow on the ground and no able-bodied men about the institution. 
I asked Superintendent Gile what the men were working at and he 
said they were at work on the land, and it was at that time not 
frozen hard, but was sloppy and muddy, and they were working 
around on the ground. In the room there that would correspond to 
Loafers’ Hall there were only a few men around. ‘Tlie doctor gives 
a certificate as to what kind of labor a man is qualified to perform 
— whether light work, medium work, or full work. There are very 
few at Tewksbury, the physician tells me, competent to do a full 
day’s work. They may look it, but they are broken down. 
There are-some few can, but not very many. ‘The physician 
investigates their case and gives them a Gertilficate and lays out 
the kind of work they can do, and if there is any question about 
it, if the pauper thinks he is abused, as he may be apt to some- 
times, one of the consulting physicians when he comes there 
investigates the case and gives his opinion as to what the con- 
dition of the patient is, so as to avoid the trouble of paupers feel- 
ing that they are wronged by their physician. 

q). Did you ascertain whether there was any difficulty in en- 
forcing the labor prescribed at Tewksbury? 

A. Oh, none. They have a lock-up which is used only occasion- 
ally —rarely, but the paupers know that it can be used. 

@. Is there anything else you want to say on the subject of 
compulsory labor? 

A. No, I don’t think there is. 

@. Then there has been some testimony as to the desirability of 
introducing some influences at the pauper institutions which would 
tend to build up character and in a measure to elevate the tone of 
the inmate... What have you to say on that? 

A. Well, of course that is of the very first importance. Those 
men and women go there because they are broken down, because 
they are practically unfit — almost always on account of their char- 
acter, sometimes through misfortune, very often through character 
and misfortune combined — to maintain themselves. A large 
number of them, most of them, are going back to the community 
again. ‘They are there temporarily and back and forth, and it is 
surely of the greatest importance that those men and women main- 
tained at the city’s expense, who are to go back as citizens and 
take part in the life of the community, should be fitted to go back 
better instead of worse than they caine there. But, of course, it is 
a personal matter with the superintendent and the officers to bring 
to bear those personal influences which will arouse the self-respect, 
ambition, and stimulate the characters of those people. Getting 
them into groups where there will be similar people in a group to- 
gether and treating them accordingly is the first requisite. After 
that is done it remains with the superintendent, the ministers, the 
priests who go there, but chiefly with the superintendent and offi- 
cers, to treat them in such a way as to make them better men and 
women rather than worse ones. 

@. Are there any practical suggestions that you feel like making 
on that subject? 
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A. Well, classifying them in day rooms, as I have said, also 
keeping the same sets of people together, keeping those who are 
better than others apart instead of having them mixed with the 
worst classes in the city, and that is one very important thing, 
making the rooms habitable, giving them something to occupy 
them, books, a good kind of literature to occupy themselves while 
they would be in there, and so on. I was told that the supetin- 
tendent of the Temporary Home in Boston, who testified here a 
week or so ago, said that at his Temporary Home they had indi- 
vidual tables where three or four could sit together.. ‘That would 
be beautiful. I didn’t think of that, but I should think it would 
make those people feel more civilized. You could keep the nicer 
ones from the nasty ones, and you could keep the better ones 
from being dragged down hy the worse. 

@. He spoke also of the desirability of furnishing some en- 
tainments, musical and otherwise, which they could attend outside 
of their working hours? 

A. I should think that would be desirable, too, and that 

would be where the discretion of. the superintendent would 
come in. With the right superintendent every thing could 
be done. It is a question of adapting means to ends, just 
to suit this set of people,.and you cannot prescribe that at a 
distance. There is a’ woman at Long Island—if not there 
now she has been there a great deal — an able-bodied woman, able 
to earn good wages, with a husband who can earn eighteen dollars 
a week,.and each of them live there. They have four or five 
children at Marcella-street Home and one or two at Long Island. 
They are able-bodied and as well able to work as anybody in 
the city, and they are simply maintained year after year, them- 
selves and their children by one department after another of the 
city. If they were put to work, of course, they wouldn’t be so 
comfortable. I have seen that woman at Long Island, sitting 
there, strong and healthy, with a child in her arms, rocking, simply 
eating three square meals a day and rocking. 

@. You feel that work and discipline would drive her out of the 
‘city institutions? 

A. Drive her out to earn her own living. If she won’t leave 
she ought to be occupied while there, and if the work forces her 
out so much the better. There is a subsidiary matter, but still one 
that is very important. There has been talk about the children 
not getting out in the winter. Now, unless the ground is sloppy 
and wet in the winter it is not difficult to get children out. The 
difficulty in having them go out is not because of the air overhead, 
but because of the ground underneath. Dr. Cogswell speaks of 
the matter in his testimony and admitted that they hadn’t heen out 
for two months, January and February, and said that if any mem- 
ber of the Committee had been there during the two months he 
would know why. I was there a great many times during those two 
months, and there wasn’t a day that wasn’t fit for the children to 
* be out at noon-time. At Monson we have a littie place without 
y ° of to it, sheltered on one side, and the children can be out 

-allalong. It is sheltered so that they can be kept from the 
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prevailing wind, and the result is that they are perfectly healthy 
and are able to get the air. By giving them a chance to be out- 
doors in that way they grow up in better health, grow up strong 
and well instead of stunted and sickly. 

@. It appears by a report read in evidence here, in reference to 
the complaint that the women did get out, the women in the in- 
firmary or nursery department, that they wouldn’t go out-of-doors, 
didn't want to go out of doors? 

A. I daresay they don’t; I presume likely they don’t. They 
would much prefer to sit and rock. ‘They are so lazy that they 
don’t want to put their things on. But I don’t think that is any 
reason for keeping the children in. I think the woman with two 
children at Long Island and five at the Marcella-street Home 
would be better occupied walking up and down the plank-walk 
outside instead of sitting doing nothing. 

@. Are there any other practical suggestions, Mrs. Evans, that 
you wish to make to the committee? 

A. I don’t see, when the women are all moved to Long Island, 
how with the women and the men there that place can be kept 
decent without putting up a yard for the women and men. ‘These 
people have been accustomed to perfect freedom in going about 
the island. ‘They don’t seem to be able to make the inmates mind 
and do what they want them to do, and I don’t see if they have 
perfect liberty outside, but what they can do about as they want 
to. I don’t see how they will be able to keep the place decent 
without having yards, one for the men and one for the women. 
The question of passes is a very important one. I understand 
there is no difference of opinion as to the desirability of keeping 
the inmates from visiting the city at will. There seems to be 
some doubt in Dr. Cogswell’s mind, and in Mr. Pilsbury’s, and 
Mr. Galvin’s minds whether it is possible to prevent the giving 
of passes. I cannot imagine myself why it is not. ‘The only 
alternative is that if you refuse. to give a man a pass he can take 
his discharge. But what if he does? <A great many of the men 
would not take their discharge. It is not true that the paupers 
are quite so ready to leave. ‘They have that black ball book at 
Long Island, and while they say every man is allowed to come 
back, they are not always allowed to come back. ‘There is a 
little hesitation on the part of some of the people in taking 
a discharge. I understood Dr. Cogswell to say himself that 
he bad refused passes sometimes when a man _ had _ been 
there a short time and desired a pass. So he has refused 
it at times, and the inference is that the man did not leave. 
They don’t want to be discharged a number of times, 
and even supposing they were quite reckless about being 
discharged and coming back again, they could be convicted 
under the vagrant law. That law is, I think, in Chapter 209 of 
the Public Statutes, and there have been a very large number of 
cases where men have been convicted under that law, — men who 
have just gone back from the institutions, the almshouses, 
wandered around the community, and then have come back to the 
almshouse again. There have been a large number of convictions 
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in such cases. There has been one case, I am told, in Boston 
where a man was brought before the Court under that charge, and 
the Court refused to convict, but there may have been some special 
reason why it was not done. But if a man goes out and goes on 
a drunk and then comes back and then goes out again and repeats 
the performance, keeping that sort of thing up, because he is re- 
fused a pass, I should think there is good reason to believe tha 
that man might be convicted under the vagrant law. , 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) For getting drunk? 

A. No, for coming back. Of course, he could be convicted 
for getting drunk, too, Alderman Lee. 

Q@. Not as a vagrant? 

A. Drunk and vagrant combined. 

@. (By Mr. Branpirs.) Did Dr. Cogswell cite any other in- 
stance where he refused passes, except where a man had been 
there a short time, in that way? 

A. No; I said, ** Do you ever refuse passes?” He said, ** Some- 
times,” and I said, ‘‘In what cases?” He said ** If a man has 
been here a short time and comes and demands a pass as a right, 
I sometimes refuse it.” — I said, ** You mean because he has 
come too soon?” He said ‘* Yes.” That shows that he feels that 
he has the right to refuse sometimes. ‘The rule is to give them 
once a month or once in six weeks. ‘That is their own rule, and 
they might rule that they should give one every week or every day, 
but they don’t. They have made the rule that they may be given 
once a month, and certainly the passes would seem to me to be 
one of the most demoralizing things in connection with the present 
administration. 

@. Are there any other matters you wish to refer to, Mrs. 
Evans? 

A. Well, the hospital has been a good deal talked about. 

@. About the board of consulting physicians? 

A. There has been some discussion about that matter. Of course 
I hayen’t much of any right to an opinion about a hospital, but 
I know Dr. Putnam felt that a board of consulting physicians 
was valuable, even if they weren’t called upon for consultation 
very often, because it placed the pauper hospital in communi- 
cation with other hospitals in the land, and gave it the medi- 
cal standards prevailing outside. The danger to institutions 
is that they are isolated from the main currents of life, and 
the competitions of society, which keep people to the front. 
They get rusty and old-fashioned, indifferent, not up to the 
times; and if they had on their staff the best people in the pro- 
fession in the city they would have ambition, they would 
become unconsciously to themselves a part of the medical 
public, that is, the physicians are brought in contact with emi- 
nent physicians outside, and in association with the best prac- 
titioners of the city, and all this would tend to keep the insti- 
tutions up to the times. They do come to such institutions as 
Tewksbury, also very often. I said to Dr. Gile, last week, at 
Tewksbury that it had been said here on the witness-stand that 
the consulting physicians there did not come very often. He said, 
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*¢Oh, that is all a mistake,” and turned to another physician and 
said, **‘ How often should you say they come?” This other phys- 
ician said, ** Perhaps twenty-five times a year. He said, 
‘Twenty-five! I should have said fifty times, for they are here 
pretty nearly once a week.” It is true that they call very often. 
I said, ** Dr. Richardson says he has only been here once in sev- 
eral years.” — ‘* Why,” said he, ‘‘ he was here a short while ago.” 

Mr. Procror. — You claim that this is evidence? 

Mr. Branpé&ts. — The same as you put in. 

Mr. Procror. — You rely on it? 

The Witness. — I am quite willing to withdraw it. Speaking for 
Dr. Putnam, because he is ill and cannot come. he felt that a 
board of consulting physicians was a very nice thing, as tending 
to bring the institution up to feel itself one of the medical institu- 
tions of society and to be in touch with the best learning of the 
time, and I don’t see myself how that proposition can admit of a 
doubt. 

@. (By Mr. Branvets.) Anything else? 

A. It}was a great many times said that there were a great 
many chronic cases and cases of people who were simply old in 
the hospital, as if that showed that they did not need much nurs- 
ing. I have had some experience with people dying of old age 
and I know that they need a great deal of nursing to make them 
comfortable. The nursing may not make them live, but the 
difference is that they may die in torture or they may die with a 
reasonable amount of comfort. There are a good many, quite 
a number of statements which Dr. Cogswell made in his state- 
ment, which were incorrect. I don’t know whether the com- 
mittee care to have them corrected or not. 

@. Anything that you deem to be of sufficient importance I 
would like to havs you correct? 

A. Well, a number of them are not very important ; some not 
at all important in themselves. It simply comes down to a ques- 
tion of veracity. It is only valuable to refer to them for that 
purpose. He said, for instance, on page 2875, in regard to my 
second conversation with him, that ‘‘ I never told Mrs. Evans that 
I did not remember having a conversation with Dr. Parker on the 
subject of ordering chicken broth, for I did. Mrs. Evans misun- 
derstood me.” Well, Dr. Putnam was with me, and Dr. Cogswell 
said that, and Dr. Putnam and I have spoken of it a number of 
times since. He said it distinctly, and 1 said, ‘* Dr. Cogswell, it is 
impossible; you must have had the conversation. Dr. Parker 
wrote to me the next dayin regard to it.” He said, ‘‘ No, I 
didn’t.”—‘* Do you mean to say that you never had any conver- 
sation with Dr. Parker on the subject?” He said ‘* No, I may 
have talked with him at some time about chicken broth, but not in 
that connection, not last week,” and he didn’t refer to the vonver- 
sation as he has here. It was then a week after, and it is now 
months after, and I daresay that his own memory may have got 
mixed up. But Dr. Putnam and I distinctly remember his con- 
versation as given to us one week after the conversation occurred 
with Dr. Parker, and our memory coincides, because we have 
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spoken of it together. Then he says, ‘‘ Every floor in the institu- 
tion and hospital is scrubbed once a week.” J understand that it 
is at present, but it was not when the report of the visitors was 
made last winter. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) What page is that? 

A. The next page, 2876. He says, ‘‘ Every floor in the in- 
stitution and hospital is scrubbed once a week, swept from once 
to half a dozen times a day. The dining-room floor and halls are 
scrubbed three times a week.” | Well, they may be now, but that 
was not the case last winter. I don’t deny that it is the case now. 
Certainly the building and the institution were very much cleaner 
last spring than in the winter when we first went down there. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) What page do you say that is? 

A. 2876. Then on page 2880 Dr. Cogswell says in reference 
to Di. Parker: ‘+I should like to have Mrs. Evans recall to her 
mind a certain conversation I had with her relative to Dr. Parker 
on her third visit to Long Island.” I recall that conversation 
very well. Dr. Putnam was sitting near me. It was about 
the third time I had been to Long Island, and in my mind 
the physicians there— Dr. Cogswell, Dr Parker, and any- 
body else, stood about on a level. I said to Dr. Cogswell, 
‘What do you think of Dr.”Parker? Does he give satisfac- 
tion?”’ .Dr. Cogswell said, **I don’t know. I. haven’t been 
very much pleased with Dr. Parker lately, because he has 
not reported to me the shortage of milk.” That is all he said. 
He says here, on this same page, ‘‘ When Dr. Dever left us I 
considered that Dr. Parker was entitled to a trial as first assistant, 
so he was appointed. Fearing, however, after some little obser- 
vation, that, even as my critics say, * He has a heart which is 
greater than his talent.’ I took unto myself some duties for 
awhile which previously had aot been considered necessary.” 
Well, he took no duties to himself, as far as I have been able to 
discover, until May. During the winter when we were down there 
Dr. Parker was in entire control of the hospital. I never heard 
that Dr. Cogswell interfered at all at that time, and it was in May, 
after the investigation got well along, after Dr. Parker had been 
on the witness-stand, that Dr. Parker told me that Dr. Cogswell 
had displaced him in the hospital. But before that Dr. Parker 
had had a free hand there when the Board of Visitors were there. 
A part of the time Dr. Cogswell was sick, to be sure, 
but he was not sick all the time. Then Dr. Cogswell 
says on page 2884: ‘*Dr. Putnam has said that our 
supply of instruments was small. I have not any doubt 
that the instruments he was shown were few in number, and with 
a purpose.” J was with Dr. Putnam when he looked at those 
instruments. ‘The week before I had been in the operating-room 
and had looked at them myself. It so happened that when I 
looked at them I pulled open all the drawers and cupboards so 
that I could see them all, and Dr. Putman saw them all, too, be- 
cause I saw them with him. Now, there are a number of little 
things like that that I have made notes about. I don’t know whether 
the committee care about them. They are trivial, small matters, 
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and I don’t know that they amount to much in themselves. I 
don’t know whether the committee want me to go through them or 
will simply take that for the whole. 

_Q. (By the Cuarrman.) The committee are ready to hear any- 
thing you may offer. 

A. I don’t care. It is only a question of veracity — he says 
one thing and I say directly the other. You have simply got to 

make up your minds what you will believe, because we are not 
both speaking the truth in a number of cases. In a number of 
cases he says one thing and I say the other. Dr. Cogswell talked 
at very great length about the denying of requisitions, and showed 
from his own books and papers that there were very few requisi- 
tionsdenied. The denial of the requisitions that I heard the most 
about, were those that the doctors made upon the storerooms of 
the institution. They would order the things from the storeroom 
and they wouldn’t be given out, and everything seemed to be slack, 
and the doctors and nurses seemed to be out of gear, asking why 
they didn’t get them, and the requisitions didn’t appear, and I 
spoke to Dr. Cogswell about the matter, and he said that yes, 
there was trouble. I was told there that there was constant com- 
plaint in regard to shortage. We heard that everywhere — that 
there wasn’t any lack of supplies at the island, but that the sup- 
plies weren’t given out. Dr. Cogswell said in his statement, ‘* To 
show that I do not discourage the use of expensive drugs when 
they are the best know for the purpose,” — and then he gives a 
lot of statistics. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) On what page? 

A. 2886. I am told that the drug he makes so much flourish 
about as costing $102.40 a pound was bought in exceedingly small 
quantities. So that it may be agreed that it is not expensive. 
However, I need not speak of that. Then he speaks about the 
lights, on page 2887. I don’t know that I care whether they have 
electric lights or gas, but I should think they could put shades 
over the electric lights at night so as not to discommode the 
patients. Then on the next page he speaks of James Murray, 
and says he was entirely familiar with the cases at the hospital. 
I think if that had been the case it would not have been possible 
for him to cut off James Murray’s milk. If he had known about 
the case it could not have happened, if he had been a constant 
attendant at the hospital it could not have happened, because he 
would have known his serious condition. 

Mr. Proctor. — This by the way, is mere argument. 

The Wirness. — Well, you can leave it out. But that is a fact 
— he admits that James Murray’s milk was taken away. 

Mr. Proctor. — I don’t understand that he does. 

The Wirness. — Did to me personally, anyway, in conversation. 

Mr. Branpers. — He admits it there, doesn’t he? 

Mr. Procror. — No, not in his argument, as you call it. 

The Witness. — I think he did in personal conversation with 
me. He says on the page before: ‘‘ In regard to changing diets, 
to make them plentiful or for any other reason, prior to May 29, 
1894, when I assumed active control of our patients, I never had 
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done it but once, and that was on August 16, 1893, when it was 
done in a perfectly proper manner.” 

Mr. Branpers. — He says also that if it was done -— he doesn’t 
deny that it was done. 

Mr. Reep. — He didn’t say that he did it, however. 

The Witness. — I think there is no question that it was done 
and on that day, August 16, and all Dr. Cogswell said was 
that he had not meant to do it. I gave that in my testimony. 
Well, if he had been familiar with the patients he couldn’t 
have done it. He says on the same page: ‘* The cut of 
August 16, could not have been made in the interest of 
economy, as far as milk was concerned, for at that time 
we had much more than we actually needed.” Nobody 
questioned that there was enough, and I understoood that there 
was milk on the island, and that the patients did not get it. Of 
course it wasn’t economy, it was bad management. ‘Then on the 
next page, 2889, it says in regard to the burying, that ‘* When we 
first began to bury I told the deputy, Mr. McCaffrey, as I have 
every deputy since, that he was to have the entire charge of 
‘burying bodies and be held responsible for it; that he was to go 
to the cemetery, see the bodies placed in the graves, take the 
numbers, come back and give them to the clerk, whose duty it 
was to enter the facts in the burial book.” Well, the day Mr. 
Farmer went down to the graveyard, and saw those three bodies 
lying uncovered, he spoke to Smith the deputy and I talked to 
Dr. Cogswell afterwards about it, and I think neither of them 
said it was Smith’s duty to have been there or have looked out for 
it. Smith said, ‘‘ I told the inmates to bury them,” and it was never 
claimed at that time that it was the duty of any officer to be on hand. 
Farther on in the same paragraph Dr. Cogswell says in reference 
to those graves not covered in: ‘** Wasn't it because one of the 
men ordered to fill the graves had told him they had not done it, 
knowing that the deputy could hardly find it out before morning ?” 
Of course if it was the deputy’s duty to be on hand to see that it was 
done, he could have been there. These things are so small that they 
seem hardly worth speaking about. Then Dr. Cogswell gives quite a 
lengthy explanation on page 2895 of the apparent confusion between 
the death records of Long and Rainsford islands. He explained his 
books here in a way that showed quite clearly how that had arisen 
at the time, as referred to in our report. We said there was 
apparent confusion in the records of Long and Rainsford islands, 
but the fact was that at the time Dr. Cogswell did not know it, 
and when he found out he had it rectified. I think his testimony 
shows that previous to the first of January he was not conversant 
with the way the books had been kept, and when be found out he 
started a new set of books to straighten it out. So all the expla- 
nation of how it happened was not to the point. We had said in 
our report that it happened because of confusion of the records. 
He says on page 2899: ‘- Mrs Evans testified to considerable ex- 
tent on our conversations on the milk question. She never seemed 
to me to beable to understand it, or able. to grasp the fact that 
trouble over the milk supply could come from more than one cause.” 
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I certainly did have a very hard time to understand the matter. 
I think I can understand a plain statement, but 1 did not get a plain 
statement until Dr. Cogswell made one before the committee, and 
that did not agree quite with his statements made tome. ‘Ihe first 
time J talked with him about the milk was January 1. At thattime 
he said to me he didn’t know what the trouble was. Now he gives 
several explanations here of what the trouble had been previous to 
January 1, and said he had corrected the trouble finally on 
December 27. Ihave no doubt he had, but he said to me on Jan- 
uary 1, that he didn’t know what the trouble was. I asked him 
to show me his records, to see if I could find what the trouble 
had been. He showed me the blue slips you have seen here, 
the slips for December, which showed very frequently a short- 
age in the milk delivered at the hospital. I commented on 
that and said, ‘* Let me see the slips back of December,” and 
he said that previous to December it hadn’t been recorded on 
the slips what milk was delivered; but apparently he had it re- 
corded, because you have had the slips here. But he told me he 
didn’t. I didn’t look through the records to see whether he was 
telling the truth, hecause he said he had no record of it. Then on 
page 2899, speaking of the Board of Visitors, he says that ‘* their 
combined stay was only fifteen hours and five minutes.” It seems 
to me that that is a good stay and that people can find out a good 
wany things in that time. On the same page he says: ‘ Mrs. 
Evans testified to considerable extent on our conversations on 
the milk question.” Ob, I read that, I beg your pardon. Of 
course there is no use fighting about these milk statements 
of Dr. Cogswell. He undoubtedly had a good deal of trouble 
about the milk, and conceded that he had trouble. But the 
fact remains that he has made statements about the matter 
in half a dozen different ways, and he has patched the thing 
up here so that it makes a coherent and consistent appearing story. 
It does not agree with what he said to me, however. What he said 
to me was that there was some trouble and he didn’t know what it 
was, and he said a week later that he had always known what it 
was. I presume he had always known, but he didn’t think it worth 
while to explain to me. ‘Then on page 2901 there is a difference 
between Dr. Cogswell and myself as to a date, the 20th or the 
22d of March. Dr. Cogswell was correct in that matter and I 
was incorrect in the date. It was apparently the 22d that I had 
that talk with him. I have found a letter which shows apparently 
that it was, so 1 am incorrect there. Further down in that para- 
graph, talking about flannel, he says, ‘* If there was any question 
in her mind as to the issuing of the flannel why not go to our book 
herself and find the true facts, or else say nothing?” I did what 
I thought was much better. I went direct to the superintendent 
himself and asked him. ‘The fact was that I was down there on 
the 8th of January going through the women’s infirmary ward 
and they toll me they had no flannel, and I went and spoke 
to Dr. Cogswell about it and he said it had been given out, 
and I said the matron said she had ordered the flannel, but 
that it had not been given out. Then Dr. Cogswell told 
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me that it would be given to them. Dr. Cogswell in_ his 
report says that it was given out January 6, and the fact 
is that Tasked for it January 8. The difference between us is 
that Dr. Cogswell says it had been given out at that time, January 
8, and I say it was on the 8th, that it may have been that same 
afternoon. ‘Then he says, ‘*1 don’t believe any one is fitted to be 
on a Board of Visitors who will go around telling the subordi- 
nates in an institution that she is going to make the superintendent 
smart for what he has said.” I never made any such remark to 
anybody — never; ‘* who, after being legislated out of office, will 
go and ask officers if they have any reports to make to the com- 
mittee.” IJ never did that. After I had been, so to speak, legis- 
lated out of office I did go down to Long Island, because I had a 
very good reason to go if I told youall about it, but I won’t bother 
you with that, and I walked along with Mr. Stinson, the deputy, 
with whom I was on very friendly terms. ‘The reason I wept down 
was because I understood there was a very base plot —I can eall 
it nothing else — against Dr. Parker’s character, and in walking up 
to the hospital with Stinson he said to me in a very meaning voice, 
** You had better take care not to believe all that vou hear down 
here.” I said, **I am quite well aware of that fact.” He said, 
‘** You had better be careful and not believe too much.’ I said, 
pale you have anything to tell me, Mr. Stinson, I will be glad to 
hear it.” He said nothing, and that is all my conversation with 
him after I was out of office. This goes on, ** who will take the 
word of a criminal inmate against an institution in a matter sus- 
ceptible of proof, without looking up the facts.”? I never took the 
word of any inmate upon any subject—a criminal inmate or 
otherwise — without looking up the facts. In fact, not one thing 
that the Board of Visitors testified to either on the witness-stand or 
in the special report of February 16, or in their final report, rested 
on the testimony of an inmate. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) How far does it rest upon the testi- 
mony of Dr. Parker and Mr. McCaffrey ? 

A. Rests upon the testimony of McCaffrey not at all. McCaf- 
frevy came to see me once at my request. Isent for him. I then 
took him to see Dr. Putnam, so he saw him that same night. I 
then asked him to go and see Mr. Farmer, and he called at my 
house and told me he had an engagement and couldn’t, and I saw 
him once in a while in the street, “and that is all. None of the 
other members of the committee saw him at all. 

@. At what time in the investigation of the special committee 
was Mr. McCaffrey seen — the beginning, middle, or end? 

A. Sometime in January I saw him first, and I didn’t see him 
again until I saw him severai times in the street, and we decided 
th: it, as long as he had left the island before we began to investi- 
gate, it was not worth while to bother with things he couldn't tes- 
tify to that had been before our eyes. Then the only thing that 
really rests on the testimony of Dr. Parker is the fact that inmates 
were discharged in a contagious stage of disease, and Dr. Cogs- 
well says they were not. With that exception there is nothing 
that rests on Dr. Parker's evidence, except with corroborative evi- 
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dence of other people. In regard to every other thing that Dr. 
Parker testified to we also had the evidence of Dr. Dever, Dr. 
Sullivan, Dr. Murphy, Dr. Noyes, Mr. Morphy, of all three nurses, 
Mrs. McKenney, of the infirmary ward ; Miss Thayer, of the nursery 
ward, and a woman whose name [ have forgotten, and Dr. 
Putman talked to the cook in the hospital. We had the records of Dr. 
Cogswell, and had his own statements, and had our own eyes to see 
things. Dr. Cogswell says I took the word of ‘* a criminal inmate 
against an institution in a matter susceptible of proof, without 
looking up the facts,” and that I refused ** to tell the superintendent 
of charges mide against him at a time when witnesses were handy 
to refute them, knowing full well that at another time these same 
witnesses might not be within reach.” Well, the only report that 
criticised Long Island in detail was made February 16, and as far 
as I know,everybody there hud been there during our time. I don’t 
know of any changes at all that had taken place there. 

@. You did talk with Dr. Cogswell about various matters ? 

A. I talked about everything I could. He was sick a good part 
of the time. I had great long lists of things that I tried to get 
him to answer, and | would ask him about something and he would 
give a long answer, take a long time to say it, and then not 
answer tlie question, and I tried in a polite, conversational way 
to bring him back to the point, and I found it was very hard to 
get him to give exact information, and the next time I would 
ask him he would say something different. His answers seemed 
to be given with a view to shutting us up, and it was very difficult 
to get anything out of bim. Then I had a long list of thirty- 
two questions that I wanted him to answer, and I knew be was 
sick, and I got his wife to let me speak to him fora few moments. 
I felt like a perfect brute, that it was dreadful, because the man 
was sick, and then I asked him in regard to the matters under 
discussion, and would have asked him more if they had occurred 
to me at the time. I said, ** Dr. Cogswell, I want to go around 
and have an opportunity to sce things as they are here. 
I shall listen to everything that is said to me and try to 
bring everything that is said to me to you.” It was my idea to 
go around his institution just the same as I would like any one to 
do if it were mine, and come to him for an explanation. When I 
first heard in regard to the flannel, I came to his office straight. 
I did not look at the books, but came to him direct. When I 
heard about the milk, I called on him directly. When patients 
complained about the hospital, I went to him and tried to get his 
explanation every time. He says on page 2901, ** In talking with 
the Board of Visitors I may have erred in not entering into minute 
details.” He certainly did. ‘* They seemed, however, not to be 
especially desirous of talking with me, but preferred to get their 
information elsewhere.” That may have seemed so to Dr. Cogs- 
well, but I certainly was very desirous of talking to him and learn- 
ing from him all I could. I would like to have talked with him 
more, but I got very little satisfaction. He reads a letter 
which makes me seem ridiculous. I felt silly when it was 
read. But the fact is I did not notice whether there was 
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gas or electric light in the building. The fact is that I was 
speaking about their being left in darkness there and asked 
for an explanation from Dr. Cogswell and Dr. Jenks. Dr. 
Cogswell, | think, said they turned it off at night on account 
of the inmates, and Dr. Jenks assumed that there was water in 
the gas, and [ assumed that it was lit in that way and spoke of it. 
Some one spoke of it being lighted by gasoline, and I didn’t know 
but the gas-pipes might be out of order. I am not avery good 
observer of such things. It was a pretty stupid letter that I 
wrote. awkwardly expressed, and I felt cheap, I must confess, to 
think I had written such a stupid letter and so stupidly expressed. 
But what I want to say is that in no case have I relied upon what 
has been said by inmates. I have listened to what they said and 
have never treated it as evidence. Mr. Reed in his opening argu- 
ment said the Board of Visitors had received letters and daily 
visits from people at the islands. I received two visits and one 
letter, and no other member of the Board, as far as I know, 
received any. Mr. McCaffrey did not seek us with his testi- 
mony. We sent for him once at my request, and he couldn’t 
go to see Mr. Farmer. He did not seek us at all. Dr. Parker 
did not seek us. After I had been a member of the Board 
of Visitors for about a month, and had visited Long Island, I 
sent for him and asked him some questions, and Dr. Putnam 
wrote and asked him to call on him. When I first saw Dr. 
Parker he was very reserved and didn’t say very much. He an- 
swered the questions apparently candidly. After going down there 
several times on the boat I used to meet him and talk with 
him going down, and got a good deal out of him. But he was not 
at all in the attitude of one desiring to give information. It was 
only when the Board of Visitors had been in existence for about a 
month or six weeks that we could get any information out of him. 
We went to him and we went to Dr. Dever and Dr. Sullivan, and 
he answered the questions as other ventlemen answered them. 
From the fact that Dr. Parker was there and Dr. Dever was on 
another island, and Dr. Sullivan had left, naturally we relied more 
on Dr. Parker. Mr. Brandeis asked Dr. Cogswell how he ac- 
counted for the general dissatisfaction among the officers down 
there, and Dr. Cogswell said he could not admit that there was, be- 
cause hedidn’t know what the various officers had said, whether they 
had made statements that showed dissatisfaction. They did make 
statements that showed dissatisfaction, almost to an individual. 
They none of them sought us with complaints —not one. When 
we would go to them and ask questions they would answer 
them. ‘Their answers were generally of a nature that showed 
that things were not as they ought to be, and they were 
in the attitude ‘‘ How can we help it?” Mr. Parmelee, 
Dr. Cogswell said he knew he had a reason for testifying as 
he did, that Mr. Parmelee had a grudge against him. Mr. Parme- 
lee told me frankly what the grudge was. There was another 
officer who came and spoke to me, Officer Forger, and he said very 
frankly, *‘ I have a grudge on Cogswell,” as he expressed it. But 
the others didn’t speak in the way of having a grudge or as.mak- 
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ing any complaints, but they were dissatisfied, disgruntled, every- 
thing seemed down at the heel. ‘That seemed to be their attitude. 
They just seemed to be going along, and seemed to be in the posi- 
tion of its not making much difference what they did, that the insti- 
tution was being run on the principle that anything was all right 
for paupers, and if things were not right why should they be right 
in analmshouse. Usually in an institution the people will hang to- 
gether and don’t want people outside to criticise them, and the lack 
of that was very noticeable in this institution. I have been around 
a good deal to different institutions. Between fifty and sixty visits 
have been made by different members of the Board of Visitors to 
different institutions, and in other institutions we did not hear such 
complaints from inmates and officers as we did at Long Island. 
There may have been lots of complaint, but they didn’t tell us 
about it. The difference was noticeable at the Charlestown Alms- 


~ house. When I wodld go around an institution and see the inmates, 


with Mr. and Mrs. Eastman, they would take occasion to leave me 
alone with inmates. They would speak to the inmate and say, ‘‘ If 
you desire to speak to this lady you may do so,” and Mr. or 
Mrs. Eastman would walk on and leave me with the inmate 
alone. It was entirely different with Dr. Cogswell. He 
stuck at my clbow —that is, when he was well and able to get 
around. When I was going around with Mrs. Eastman she 
would speak to an inmate and say, ‘‘If youwant.to make any 
complaints or if you want to speak to this lady, you may do so,” 
and would walk off and leave me with the inmate alone. That 
made a good impression upon me, and in the Charlestown Alms- 
house I was very favorably impressed by what the inmates said to 
me. They showered nothing but blessings upon the superintend- 
ent and his wife. Mrs. Eastman would go in and say, ‘‘ Good 
evening! How are you feeling this evening?” and she would talk 
to the old ladies in a friendly manner, and they evidently thought 
the world of her. The same inmates who complained at Long 
Island, when at the Charlestown Almshouse would praise the 
superintendent and his wife and their treatment there. For in- 
stance, Doran and Simpson and three women with whom there was 
a good deal of trouble in the nursery at Long Island were over 
there. Doran said, ‘* We have nothing to complain of here. It 
is agood place. ‘The inmates work a great deal more here than 
at Long Island, and there is nothing to complain of.” Simpson, 
that notorious complainer, said the samething. The three women 
who had been at Long Island and who said they had been badly 
treated there were entirely different at the Charlestown Almshouse. 
Iwas on the side of the officers, and I said, ‘‘ I think you women 
ought to be ashamed for acting the way you did at Long Island.” 
They said, ‘* Well, we don’t have any trouble here— we are very 
well treated here.” I said, ** I don’t think you have acted as you 
did at Long Island.”—‘‘ Well, we are treated better than we were 
at Long Island.” Early last.summer, however, I got a letter 
from Simpson saying that he was abused. Poor Simpson can’t live 
without making complaints. He is a chronic grumbler. After he 
was at Long Island he was sent to Charlestown and was all right 
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for awhile, and then began to make complaints again. He com- 
plained to me. I said, ‘I don’t believe it.” He said, ‘‘ You speak 
to Doran, and he will tell you the same thing.’”’ I did, and Doran 
said, ‘¢ I have no complaints to make.” I don’t think there were 
any complaints at Charlestown or any at Rainsford. Of course, in 
regard to the different prisons, you are not free to go around among 
inmates, prisoners, as you would in an almshouse, and I hadn’t 
‘ much opportunity to go around among the prisoners and find out. 
Dr. Putnam did go around with the Board of Visitors one 
day to. the House of Correction, and said that Colonel 
Whiton had no objection to his talking to the prisoners. He 
talked to one in the basement there, who was working, and 
who said, **I have nothing to complain of. Those who get 
into trouble deserve it, and those who act well are treated 
well.” One ex-convict who came to talk to Dr. Putnam a short 
while ago said the buckets were not kept very clean, but they were 
kindly treated, and all those who got into trouble deserved it. 
I say that does not show that there was or was not reason to com- 
plain; but I say it shows that the Board of Visitors did not 
go around stirring up complaints, and that the state of affairs at 
Long Island, where there were so many complaints, was excep- 
tional. At the House of Correction Colonel Whiton acted cour- 
teously and with perfect candor which would lead met o rely on 
his word and his statement. If Colonel Whiton made a statement, 
I should not look around much to verify it. He told me a lot of 
things that I wouldn’t have found out for myself, as he knew per- 
fectly well, and he volunteered the information. When I asked 
to see the punishment book and other books, they were shown with- 
out hesitation. He said, ‘** Certainly,” and went and got the 
books and took the trouble to show me different things in the 
punishment book, and so on, and I found that seventy-five or 
eighty per cent. of the inmates were never punished at all, accord- 
ing to his books. There was not a shadow of hesitation, and he 
told me lots of things that I never would have found out myself. 
I certainly should have the greatest confidence in anything that 
Colonel Whiton should say, on account of the perfect candor with 
which we were treated. It was.the same with Mr. Gerrish, at 
Deer Island. He told me lots of things that I never could have 
found out in regard to the institution. I suppose, of course, it 
must have been perfectly horrible to Dr. Cogswell to have us 
down there. He must have found us very objectionable. I don’t 
believe the other superintendents of the institutions found us objec- 
tionable, and I know that at the Marcella-street Home we were 
greeted with pleasure. Of course, at children’s institutions, they 
like to have visitors come. It amuses and entertains the children 
and helps the officers and the school teachers. There are young 
ladies from Boston, volunteers, who go and visit the institution 
out there every week, and they are always extremely glad to have 
people come from the outside. And at the other institutions I don’t 
believe any of them found the Board of Visitors a source of 
trouble in the institution. I know that some of them, whose names 
I will not mention, found the Board of Visitors a help in getting 
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what they thought ought to be done attended to. I know that isa 
fact. But certainly we did not go around trying to make trouble, 
and if we did make trouble, I think the explanation does not lie 
in the fact that the Board of Visitors tried to make it. The 
part the Board of Visitors have been called upon to play at the 
investigation has certainly been a very ungracious one. ‘The atti- 
tude we have taken has been, without exception, an attitude we 
have felt obliged to take. Our relations with the Commissioners 
have been friendly, and I want to reiterate that we have been treated 
with unfailing courtesy by the Commissioners in every way. I met 
Dr. Jenks a few weeks ago and he said, ‘Why don’t you come down 
to see us at our institution?” And Mr. Pilsbury said the same thing. 
They have treated us with unfailing courtesy. Now, the nineteenth 
century is pretty nearly closed, and when people look back to see 
what it has done it will appear that one of the most striking things 
in this century — certainly to my mind — will be the new thought 
that has been brought to bear on charitable subjects. Jn a democ- 
racy, people cannot be content to live in luxury while others are in 
squalor. We know that we are all born free and equal, and we 
should try, and it is the tendency of our time to try, to work in 
the direction of that freedom and equality by doing all we can to 
help and succor our fellow-men. In the generation that has come 
up charitable principles and charitable work are recognized that 
did not obtain twenty-five or fifty years ago; and it would be use- 
less to expect that a man, for instance, in middle life, like Dr. 
Jenks, whose charitable experience and training has been tinged 
with the thought and the methods of the past generation, should 
run the institutions in the way that modern thought would demand. 
I think it should be borne in mind that it would be almost impos- 
sible for a man of-his age and experience in the past, who has not 


~been brought in contact with the modern ideas in regard to chari- 


table work, to look at matters differently. People may say that 
he should look at such things in an enlightened way, but what 
man who has not grown up with the new thought could administer 
and carry out that new thought? Perhaps it is not my place to 
say this, but I have been treated with the greatest courtesy by Dr. 
Jenks, and I am glad that [ am in a position to say many pleasant 
things about Dr. Jenks. I say what itis only fair that I should 
say, because I frankly admit that if I had been a Fire Commissioner, 
and on half a dozen other commissions and had been engaged in 
mercantile life for fifty years and then became connected 
with the running of institutions I would not feel that I 
was competent to deal with the questions which arise aside 
from buying and selling. I feel that it requires one of those in 
the present generation to improve things, in accordance with the 
spirit of the present time in which intelligence is brought to bear 
to try to cure instead of relieve. Taking the State institutions, it 
is hardly more than twelve or fourteen year ago that we had the 
investigation of Tewksbury, which was then a scandal in the laud 
and which is now a model. ‘Twelve years ago there was an inves- 
tigation of the Westboro’ Institution, of which I am trustee. The 
place was made all over, new buildings put up, everything was 
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started over again, and you wouldn’t know that the place had any 
relation to the past. Eighteen or twenty years ago Monson, of 
which I am one of the trustees, was a horrible place. ‘They ap- 
pointed a Board of Visitors who went to the institution and who 
said to the superintendent, ‘* Your children are starving.” The 
superintendent said, ** They don’t look very sleek, do they?” 
That was Monson twenty years ago. In the olden times, fifteen 
or twenty years ago, things were not done as they are done now, 
and there are to be even greater changes in the future. Because 
we say that Boston’s institutions are a little behind we do not 
mean that anybody has been criminal or has meant them to be be- 
hind at all; but we simply believe tbat they should be carried on 
in a line with modern thought in charitable work, and that after 
they are once started they will go on and that will be the last of 
the trouble. 

@. When did the reform at Tewksbury start? 

A. I don’t know. It was before I was interested in charities 
sufficiently to know. I should imagine that it was ahout 1880. 

Mr. Ritey. — The investigation was in 1883. 

The Witness. — Then it was more recent than I thought. A 
new board of trustees was appointed, and they appointed a new 
superintendent. Since then the institution has been coming up, 
and up, and has been getting better every year. Iwas down there 
a year ago, and this year it is better than it was last year, and I 
have noticed new improvements every time I have been there. I 
hope the Boston institutions are going to follow in that same 
track. 


Cross-EXAMINATION. 


Q@. (By Mr. Procror.) Then I understand the only complaint 
you make, as far as your personal treatment is concerned, is in 
reference to Dr. Cogswell? 

A. I have no complaint against Dr. Cogswell as far as personal 
treatment is concerned, except that he seemed not to be frank. I 
have simply said — 

Q@. Well, you have no complaint. That is a complete answer to 
the question. ‘The prosecution in this case is drawing to a close, 
and I understand that they are anxious to have all the time they 
can. I do not care about taking up any more of their time than 
I am obliged to do, and if you will answer the questions directly I 
shall consider it a favor. 

A. I will try to do so. 

@. I understand you to say that the only official against whom 
you have any complaint personally to make is Dr. Cogswell. 

A. Yes; but I would like to explain — 

@. Having answered the question, I have no objection to your 
explaining. / 3 

A. The complaint is not against him on account of personal 
discourtesy, but with not having met the inquiries of the Board of 
Visitors frankly and not having told them what seemed to me in 
answering the questions right to be told. 

@. Did he refuse to show you the records? 
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No, sir; but he did not do as Colonel Whiton — 

I beg your pardon. You have answered the question. Did 
ask to see the records? 

I did ask to see the records. 

Did he refuse to allow you to see the records? © 

Showed me some blue slips, records. 

Did you ask to see any others? 

He said he had no others. 

Is there any record he refused to show you? 

The record he showed the Board of Aldermen he refused — 
Did he refuse to show them to you? 

Said there weren’t any such. 

Do you know that at the time there was any such record ? 

I supposed there was not. 

But you say the doctor did refuse to show you something he 
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He did. 

Well, do you say that unqualifiedly ? 

He said there was a lot of blue slips, but I didn’t unroll 
them, because he said there was no record on them of the amount 
delivered, that the only record was the amount ordered, and I 
took his word. 

Q. When was that? 

A. The first day of January, 1894. 

Q. Did not the doctor tell you, Mrs. Evans, that up to Decem- 
ber he did not put on the blue slips the amount of milk delivered 
at each meal? 

44: No. 

@. He never told you that. Did he not tell you that previous 
to that time he simply put on the slips the amount of milk for 
the entire day? 

A. [ didn’t understand that or don’t remember what he said. 

Q. You wouldi’t say ? 

A. I say I don’t know whether he did or not. 

@. You say now that you would not be able to say that he did 
not say to you that previous to that time he simply put on the 
Slips the amount of milk for the entire day? 

A. No, I cannot swear to what he said that he did put on 
there. | 

@. Then he may have told you that? 

A. He may have told me that. 

@. And you may have forgotten that, or you may have misun- 
derstood him? 

A. Yes, sir; 3} may have misunderstood him. 

@. So it isn’t safe,as you judge, as a matter of recollection, for 
you to say absolutely that when those blue slips were shown to 
you he did not make such a statement. which would, in your judg- 
ment, make it unnecessary for you to look at them? 

A. No, sir —he did make such a statement as made it un- 
necessary to look at them, because he said they didn’t bear the 
record I wanted to know. 

Q. But didn’t he tell you that before the first of December he 
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had not been in the habit of putting on those blue slips the amount 
delivered at each meal? 

A. No, sir; he didn’t. 

@. Do you say that with certainty, or are you not certain 
whether he did or not? 

A. I think I can state that with certainty. 

(J. Then you are more certain of that than of the previous 
question? 

A. Well, Mr. Proctor, I would simply say — 

@, No, pardon me. Answer the question. I am putting these 
questions in my own way; please. 1 understand that you are not 
certain that he did not tell you that previous to December he sim- 
ply put on the blue slips the amount to be delivered for the entire 
day? 

A. I know he did not say that. 

(. But a moment ago you said you were not certain of that? 

A. I misunderstood you, then. But I would say — 

@. Pardon me— 

A. I was not certain, but I thought you said his claim was, that 
previous to December he put on the lists only the milk ordered. 
But I say I cannot swear what he said he put on the slips. I can 
swear he said that they were not recorded in such a way as to show 
what I was seeking to discover in regard to the milk delivered. 

@. That is, you cannot say now, can you, that he did not make 
some statement which made an examination of the blue slips be- 
fore you unnecessary, because it gave you the information you 
sought ? 

A. I can swear that. 

@. Iunderstand you to say that you didn’t examine the slips, 
and that you cannot say he did not tell you that previous to the 
first of December he had only put on the slips the amount delivered 
during the entire day? 

A. That he only put on the amount delivered during the day 
previous to the 27th of December, that after that he made a 
record showing how much was called for for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, but that the other record was during December, and gave 
the gross amount called for and received. 

@. But not showing the amount for each meal? 

A. No, sir; that started December 27. 

@. After that the amount for each meal was kept? 

A. Apparently, as I saw the records here. But he didn’t tell 
me that January 1. 


@. You are very sure about what ue did not tell you, but you 


are not sure about what he did tell you? 

A. Jam very sure that the only thing I looked at on the slips 
was the amount ordered and the amount received. 

@. Are you more sure now than you were five minutes ago? 

A. Alwayssure of that fact. What I looked at was the amount 
ordered and the amounts received. I looked at slips only for De- 
cember, and I said, ‘* Let us go back and look at the slips before 
December,’ > and he said, ‘* The slips before December will not 
give you what you want, because I have not found before that any 
record of the amount delivered.” 
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That is what I thought. 

Now, you think you are catching me. 

Oh, I don’t want to catch you. 

I think there is nothing you would like better. 

You are entirely in error. There is nothing farther from 
my thoughts, I assure you. 

‘A. Either I have not understood you or else you are. 

@. All I am looking for are the facts. 

A. On December 27, as I saw by the tickets here, Dr. Cogs- 
well started new records. Previous to December 27 he made a 
gross record of what milk was received. Isay that then he said 
he had no record which would show me previous to- December 
whether there had been any shortage of milk or not. 

Q. That was exactly what I asked you about some time ago — 
that he told you previous to that time he simply put on the slips 
the amount of milk for the entire day, and you said you could not 
be certain that he did not tell you that. 

A. I beg pardon. 

@. Didn’t you say so? 

zi. What I said to Dr. Cogswell was, ‘* Let me look at the 
other slips and let me see how.it was before December,” and he 
said, ‘‘ The other slips won't do you any good. On these other 
slips I have not got the record of what milk was received. ‘This 
is a little plan of my own that I started December 1 to try to 
gauge what the shortage was,” and I did not go back and look. I 
‘took his word, which I would not have done if I had known more. 

@. He stated to you what the plan was? 

A. He stated that that plan was during December, and when I 
asked him about how it was before December he told me they 
didu’t contain the information I wanted. 

@. Then he did tell you something about the scheme? 

A. Didn’t explain it. He said, ‘* Oh, these other tickets 
haven’t got that,’ but whether he said what they had got I 
couldn’t tell you. I couldn’t give you the explanation of what 
he said those tickets previously were used for. I simply threw it 
aside and did not note it, because it didn't bear on the question of 
shortage of milk, which I was after. I had just as soon have Dr. 
Cogswell ask the questions, if he wants to. 

@. I couldn’t charge Dr. Cogswell for asking his own questions. 

A. I guess he would just as lief pay you for it if you would 
give him the chance. 

@. Weil, was there any explanation, Mrs. Evans, by Dr. Cogs- 
well to you of the plan which you say he said he had adopted ¢ 

A. He said — 

@. That is a simple question — was there an explanation by 
you to him? 

A. An explanation of what he showed me regarding the milk? 
No, sir. 

@. Then there was an explanation ? 

A. Well, there really wasn’t a direct one. 

@. Iam asking you now what Dr. Cogswell said — not your 
reference as to whether it was true or not. You say now that he 
did explain, to you his plan? 
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A. He showed me the blue tickets and said the record of the 
milk received was a little plan of his own which he started in 
December, beeause there had been so much trouble. 

@ He explained about that, told you what it was, his purpose 
and the method? 

A. His method was reeording the milk received. 

@. He did tell you that? 

A. That wasn’t the true method. 

@. That is your opinion. 

A. No, sir. I saw the tickets myself, and December 27 he 
started a record making three different items of milk received. 
He said on cross-examination that he stopped the shortage of 
wilk by sending officers to the kitchen and getting it instead of 
inmates, and began doing it December 27, and that then there was 
no shortage. He could just as well have told me so. 

@. And you complain -— 

A. Of a lack of frankness on his part, giving me a partial ex- 
planation, not a full one. 

@. You don’t say it was incorrect as far as it went? 

A. Yes, sir; it was inaccurate, when he told me on January 1, 
that he didn’t know what the trouble was and then said, yes, he 
knew what the trouble w&s, and that he stopped it December 27 — 
that he had found out the trouble then and stopped it. It stopped 
then, anyhow. I will say that I don’t complain of any lack of 
courtesy on Dr. Cogswell’s part or on the part of the Board of 
Commissioners towards myself. I rather complain of a lack of 
candor on Dr. Cogswell’s part. 

@. Then so far as you are concerned all the officials have been, 
as you deem it, sufficiently courteous to you? 

A. I think they have been more than sufficiently courteous — 
amply courteous. 

Q. And the statements madé with regard to Dr. Cogswell you 
withdraw as far as concerns his lack of courtesy? 

A, Yes, sir—simply lack of candor. 1 will say that I have 
no reason to believe that Dr. Cogswell intended to make wrong 
statements to deceive us. He intended simply to shut us up and 
get rid of us. . 

@. He didn’t intend to mislead you at all? 

A. I don’t say that, but I have no right to say that he did. 

@. You had talks with him? 

A. I had a great many. 

Q. And you now say you think he had no intention to mislead 
you! 

A. I don’t think I have a right to infer what bis intentions 
were. 

@. You have already said that you didn’t think so? 

A. I don’t think it is necessary for one to infer. 

Q. Didn't you say within a moment that you thought he did not 
intend to mislead you? 

A. I didn’t intend to say that he did not intend to mislead us. 
I meant to say that he did nut have a desire to enlighten us, and 
simply would give us a partial answer, put us off with anything, 
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whatever came handy to say. If he had a plan to mislead us the 
best way to do would have been to send in his own requisitions. 

@. By ‘* requisitions” you mean the requisitions on the Commis- 
sioners ? 

A. I shouldn’t have said ‘* requisitions ”— I meant the blue slips. 

@. You mean the milk slips? 

A. If on the first of January, in explanation of the matter, he 
had said, ** There has been a good deal of trouble from shortage 
of milk, and you eansee by these blue tickets here what it has been, 
what it has amounted to, and here is what I have done to remedy 
it since December 27, the officers themselves have been sent to 
get the milk, and there hasn’t been any trouble,” I should not have 
asked another question. But the trouble was that I had to go to 
Dr. Dever, Dr. Sullivan, Mr. Morphy, Dr. Parker, and everybody. 
Dr. Cogswell would not give an explanation that was at all satis- 
factory. But it would only be partial and haphazard. ‘That is 
the kind of explanation he gave me in regard to the flannel. 

. Well, you know we are now talking about the milk ? 

A. All right. 

Is there anything more you wish to say on that subject? 
Just a remark about the flannel. 

Well, we will get to the flannel by and by. 

I repeat what I said before, that while he wove the state- 
ments which he made to me about the milk and which I quoted on 
the witness-stand into a seemingly consistent statement they were 
not to me consistent in the way in which they were made. 

@. Then you think his statement made here was a consistent 
statement ? 

A. Apparently consistent with itself, but not with the facts. 

@. But you say that it is an apparently consistent statement? 

A. I think the way he put it here it was pertectly splendid. I 
almost believed it myself when I reatl it. It must have been 
written by a master mind. 

Q. I think so. 

A. I bave admired it ever since, too. Whoever wrote that was 
a very able man, Mr. Proctor. 

@. You say that Dr. Cogswell used to go over the institution 
with you, and used to stand near by when you were going about? 

A. The first time and the last time he went with me. All the 
times between I went alone. 

@. Did he offer any opposition to your going over the institu- 
tion alone? 

As NO: 

@. ‘Then the statement which you made that Dr. Cogswell dif- 
fered from Mr. and Mrs. Eastman in that he seemed disposed to 
keep as near to you as possible when you were talking with the 
ininates certainly did not apply to any of your visits to Long 
Island, certainly to none except the first and last ones? 

A. Those were the only ones that he had a chance. I usually 
told him that I wanted to be alone. 

@. But the other times he did not insist on going about with 
your 
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A. Couldn’t have. 

Q. But he didn’t? 

A. He was abed part of the time and couldn’t have. 

The times he was sick abed I suppose he couldn’t, but he 
could the times he wasn’t sick abed? 

A. Yes, sir; and those times I said, ‘‘ Dr. Cogswell, I prefer to 
go alone.” But the first time, Mr. Proctor, Mr. Coakley, one of 
the inmates, spoke to Miss O'Sullivan and said, **I want to see 
Mr. Farmer or Dr. Putnam.’’ I said to Mr. Far mer, ‘* Let us go 
back and speak to the inmate and let Miss O’Sullivan keep with Dr. 
Cogswell so that we may get a chance to talk with the inmate 
alone.” So we went to talk with him alone, and in a minute Dr. 
Cogswell missed us and came back and stood by us and heard 
every word that Coakley was saying. I thought we would sneak 
off from him. so to speak. 

@. You admit that? 

A. Left him to talk with to the inmate —it seemed to me it 
would be better to allow Coakley to talk to us alone, but he didn’t. 
The conversation was held in the presence of Dr. Cogswell — 
that conversation. 

Q@. Well, as I understand it, you asked him for the privilege of 
being allowed to go about the institution, and he did not go with 
you? 

No, he did not. 

You have no complaint to make of that? 

No; none. 

ae you were not denied admittance to any part of it? 

No; he showed me, as far as I was aware, the. books I 
asked for, and if he didn’t, I guess it was because he thought he 
wouldn’t bother himself. Tt would have been for his advantage 
to have done it. 

@. Now, you say you feund Mr. Simpson over in the Charles- 
town Alshiouse last summer in an exceedingly jolly state of 
mind: 

A. A happy state of mind the first time. 

Q. And afterwards you saw him in an exceedingly complaining 
state of mind? 

A. Yes, sir; very. 

(. About the same state of mind that he was in down at Long 
Island? 

A. Oh, worse, perfectly crazy, going nearly mad, all by him- 
self, complaining. 

Q. ~Did he complain of things over at the Charlestown Alms- 
house? 

Ay ives, 

@. Of mismanagement, bad treatment? 

A. He complained that he was made to work and that he was 
too sick. 

@. Pardon me — answer my question, It is very simple. 

A. Yes. I never took any stock in what Simpson said from 
first to last; I thought the man was a chronic grumbler and now I 
am convinced of it. He will never be happy unless he is finding 
fault with something. 
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He was happy for a time, without making complaints? 

Yes, sir; strange to say. 

How about Doran? 

He never had complaints to make over there at Charlestown 
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to me. 

@. Well, he and Simpson at first were together and told you 
about their good treatment there? 

A. Yes. 

@. And the last time you were there Simpson complained and 
Doran didn’t? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. There was evidently some coolness between the gentlemen ? 

A. No, there wasn’t. Mrs. Eastman said to me first, ‘‘ Here 
is a man you knew at Long Island,” and Doran and Simpson both 
came up and talked, first one man and then both, and they said it 
was fine there ; and then the next time Simpson asked me to come 
over there and I went over, and I went into the dormitory where 
Simpson was and he came forward to speak to me, and Mr. East- 
man went out and closed the door, and I talked with him half an 
hour, scolding him most of the time, and he deserved it, because 
he was up to his old tricks of complaining and grumbling about 
abuses. He said, ‘** I shall go before the Board of Aldermen and 
tell them.”’ JI said, ‘‘I don’t believe there is a word of truth in 
it.” 

@. When did you first go to Long Island? 

A. In 1892. 

(). At that time was the old Snow cottage still standing ? 
A. I think so— 1892? Of course, yes, the Snow cottage was 
there. | 
@. Did you examine it? 

A. I never examined it. It was burned down before the sec- 
ond time I went there, last winter. I never looked into the cot- 
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Did you look into it or examine it at your visit in 1892? 
I did not. 

You knew or heard that it had piazzas all over it? 

No, sir; I couldn’t say. 

You couldn’t say that it hadn’t? 


No, sir. . 
That was burned last winter? 
Yes, sir —early in January, last winter. 


Did you know what they were going to use it for? 

A nursery for the women — I thought a very good use, too. 
But it was burned? 

Yes. 

Now, you said something about getting warrants for va- 
cy against these people who come back from Long Island? 

I said I thought it might be tried and might work. 

Did you know that it had been tried ? 

Yes, sir. I stated that it had been tried once in Boston 
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You knew that it had been tried here and had failed? 
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A. I stated that. 

@. That the judge wouldn’t grant a warrant? 

A. I think there was one occasion when it was tried, and I 
think there was some reason why the warrant was not granted. 

@. It was tried on that state of facts? 

A. Yes, sir; but I know there have been similar cases in other 
parts of Massachusetts where they have been convicted under that 
law —- apparently similar cases. 

@. But not in Boston? 

A. No, sir. That is, so far as Boston is concerned you under- 
stood that if a man went to Long Island as a pauper and asked for 
a pass and got it and came to the city that he then was not liable, 
as our judges hold, to be tried and convicted as a vagrant? 

A. Oh, no, not in the past; that there had been one such case, 
I believe; but the point was that if he was discharged and came 
up to the city instead of being given a pass, the pass being refused, 
that then the city has discharged him, and in that case that law 
would apply. 

Q@. You think, then, that it would make a difference whether 
thev gave a pass or a discharge ? 

A. Yes, sir; [1 do. I think it would make a stronger case if 
they said before the judges, ‘* Here is a man who has been in an 
almshouse maintained by the city, and who has left six times this 
winter and has gone on a drunk and wandered around, who has 
no honest means of livelihood, and who now comes back and asks 
for admittance again.” I think if the pass system was not in 
vogue so extensively as it is now, and those people were discharged, 
that if would make a stronger case, where an inmate has left the 
institution five or six times and then applied for admittance again. 
It is quite possible that a law might be passed — an effort was 
made last year — limiting the number of times that a man may be 
admitted to an institution without becoming liable to a sentence. 

@. Was that passed? 

A. No, sir; but if that should be passed it would be desirable 
to make every time he comes in really a new admission. . 

@. Well, you knew that the rule in the courts in Boston — or 
you had learned that the rule was in respect to granting warrants 
for vagrants — that unless a man was detected in soliciting alms 
he wasenot held for being a eittsoet 

a. That is what I was told. . Gilman told me that. I 
cannot swear that those were his Aae but he told me the case 
of a man — 

@. I am stating it correctly in substance, am I not? 

A. In substance. 

@ If that is the case it would be necessary to have some 
change in the law. 

@. Well, have all judges ruled the same? 

A. They have. Well, the other judges in the Commonwealth 
have convicted under that law. 

Q. There is no evidence offered here that they have? 

A. I have evidence that they have. 

@. But excuse me — it has not been offered. You understood 
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that Mr. Gilman said they must be detected in the act of solicit- 
ing, begging alms, didn’t you? 

A. I say I think that is very likely just what he said, but he 
told me of this man they tried to have convicted, and he said the 
Court wouldn’t convict him, and I think likely he explained the 
objection of the Court, as you have stated it. But I can’t say ex- 
actly what he said. 

@. Well, that is the result that is left upon your mind, isn’t it? 

A. Well, I think so, but if Mr. Gilman should say to me that 
he didn’t state that, but said something different, I should say very 
likely that that was so, too; I know that he tried to get that man 
convicted and couldn’t succeed. 

@. That is what Iam trying to get at. 

A. That is perfectly clear. I grant that right off. 

@. Now, he told you, didn’t he, that it was the chief-justice of 
the Municipal Court? 

A. Yes; Judge Parmenter. 

Q. Now, Mrs. Evans, you say something about the inmates at 
the Charlestown Alfhshouse going to Long Island? 

A. Being moved down there by the Commissioners. 

@. Yes— being moved down. Do you think it would be bet- 
ter for them to stay where they are? 

A. It would seem so me. It would seem to me that if they 
went to Long Island the institution would be very much crowded. 
If they were added to those there, together with the others that are 
to be sent there, with as many as they have had down there in the 
past, they would be crowded together like herring — very crowded. 

@. What leads you to think they are to be moved down there? 

A. Mr. Pilsbury and Dr. Jenks told me last winter that they 
were to be moved when the Long Island institution was finished, 
and Mr. Eastman told me they expected to be moved. 

@. You heard Mr. Pilsbury’s testimony the other day? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t. 

@. You think it would be a good thing to continue the Charles- 
town Almshouse ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And in your opinion, although the building in Charlestown 
is not as good as it might be, it would be suitable to keep people 
in under those circumstances, and better then to move them to 
Long Island ? 

A. Better than to move them to Long Island and crowd them. 
I think that is undoubtedly so. I think it would be a good thing to 
keep the Charlestown Almshouse, that it would not be necessary 
to vacate it. Of course, it lacks many modern improvements. 
Mrs. Eastman took me about and gave me ample opportunity to 
see everything for myself. 

@. That is hardly to the point now. If there is anything 
further you wish to say in that respect I dislike to deprive you of 
the opportunity, but we wish to get on as rapidly as possible. 
Mr. Pilsbury testified to that same thing Saturday, didn’t he? 

A. I wasn’t here. I haven’t seen his testimony. I want to get 
Gey. | 
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@. Now, you say the paupers ought to be classified ? 

Al. Yes; seit. 

@. That is, you mean a classification somewhat further than it 
has been, that is, the sick are to be separated from the well. You 
would say that? 

Ay: Nes jrsir. 

@. The sexes are to be kept separate, and the hardened crim- 
inals kept from those who are not quite so hardened — that is the 
idea? 

A. Yes; and the respectable ones from those who are. some- 
what hardened. 

@. And you say they should have a work-house department for 
depopulating the almshouse — that is really the reason for it, I 
take it? ; 

A. Well, that, and for the sake of those who do come there, for 
their own characters. Make them work, because it isn’t good for 
them to live in idleness. 

Q. But the real reason is to offer less attraction, to render the 
institution less attractive ? 

A. That is one of the chief reasons, but not the whole reason. 

@. Well, you said, I believe, that you would put partitions in? 

A. I suggested that. I say that not with absolute certainty 
that it is the best thing to do. I simply suggested it as a thing 
that might be done. 

@. You mean that you haven’t much confidence in the sugges- 
tion? 

A. I think it might be advantageous, and I should think it 
would help. It would seem to me a good plan, but I wouldn’t 
place much stress on it. It wouldn’t do any harm, anyway. 

@. Then you haven’t much confidence in that? 

A. That is a very minor point. 

@. Then it is not easy to carry the classification out, is it? 

A. I don’t think it is easy to do anything worth doing. 

@. I am talking now about classification. I admit that a great 
many things are difficult and that others are easy. But you think 
itis not an easy matter, and you have been studying the subject 
for a number of years? 

A. Well, I don’t think it is so very difficult, if.you have got 
room enough. I think on Long Island if it is overcrowded it 
would be hard, but even then it might be done, because there will 
be five or six wards for the men in which classification might be 
carried out. 

Q@. You would suggest using each ward for one purpose — for 
the purpose of housing one set of men? 

A. Of the same grade and character as far as possible. 

@. Now, what do you say to this, that the men would be 
divided as to their sleeping-rooms, that those who were not bad 
might sleep with men who were not as bad as some of the others 
— or would you confine it to the day-time? 

A. I should think that the day-time would be the most necessary 
time to separate them. 

Q. How are you going to do it? How are you going to keep 
the good unfortunates from the bad unfortunates? 
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A.: I think if the building was crowded it would be hard, as I 
have said. 

@. That is, you could do it if you had a larger building? 

A. No, but if you don’t have them brought down there from 
Charlestown. 

@. But, assuming they are going to continue the use of the 
Charlestown Almshouse, because Mr. Pilsbury says they are, so 
there is no need of considering that question. What do you say 
about separating them in the day-time? 

A. Have day-rooms for those who are too infirm to work. 

@. But of course those too infirm to work could not very well 
contaminate themselves ? 

A. Well, you see them in Loafers’ Hall — they contaminate 
themselves and each other. 

@. But you say that the men whom most need to be treated are 
the voung, able-bodied, hard-hearted, wicked men ? 

A. Not necessarily hard-hearted or wicked because they are 
able-bodied — keep them away from the others. 

@. You would try in some way to keep them apart — keep the 
good ones away from the wicked ones. You are certainly not 
afraid of the good men down there? 

A. No, sir; except that Iam very much afraid for them — for 
themselves. . 

@. But it is because of the bad ones that you are afraid for the 


good ones? ‘ 
A. Yes, sir; for the good ones. 
Q. Now — 


(The committee took a recess at 6.03 o’clock P.M. to 7.30 © 
o'clock P.M.) 


EVENING SESSION. 


The hearing was resumed at 7.30 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hatt- 
STRAM presiding. 


EvizaBetuH G. Evans. — Continued. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) I believe, Mrs. Evans, you do not say 
now that Dr. Cogswell’s statement with respect to the floors in the 
institution being scrubbed is not now accurate? 

A. No, sir —at least I don’t know anything about it now, but 
last spring, when I last called, the floors were scrubbed. 

Q. They were then scrubbed ? 

A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Then the information that you got as to what was done to 
- them before came from whom? 

A. From the inmates and from Mr. Stinson, the deputy- 
Q. Well, you don’t mean that Mr. Stinson was there? 
A. Mr. Stinson told me that previous to his coming they had 
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not been scrubbed — had only been mopped — and that he insisted 
on scrubbing them; and I know from the looks of them that they 
were dirty before and cleaner afterwards. not clean. but cleaner. 

Q. That is to say, your information came from Stinson in re- 
gard to a time when Stinson was not on the island at all? 

A. Yes, sir; he said he had — 

Q. I have made an accurate statement of it? 

A. Well, I think you have made a specious statement of it. 
It is accurate and it isn’t. 

Q. If it isn’t accurate I want it correct ? 

A. I think the accurate statement is that Stinson said when he 
came on duty he found it was the custom not to scrub the floors 
and he instituted scrubbing as a change. 

Q. That is to say, he had t» depend for his information upon 
something that he was told, and you have to depend for your in- 
formation on what Stinson told you, and so when we get it it is as 
to a state of things concerning which Stinson knew nothing except 
that he had the floors serubbed ? 

A. No; I can’t say that that is correct— he had scrubbiing 
brushes and everything furnished, which would be very good evi- 
dence. 

Q. Did you ask him that? 

A. I said ‘+ The place has*been improved since you have been 
here,” and he said, ** The custom was to mop it and now we scrub 
is 

Q. You don’t know what he found there? 

A, Of course, he relied upon the testimony of others. 

@. But your information rests simply upon his statement? 

A. And upon the inmates’ statement previously. é 

- J understood that you didn’t place reliance on the inmates’ 
testimony ? 

A. I said I didn’t place reliance on it, and I didn’t. 

(. And yet you have said not a single statement in the report 
rested upon or depended upon what the inmates said? 

A. Not solely dependent upon what inmates have said. If 
inmates said something and Drs. Cogswell, Dever, and Sullivan 
said the same thing, I would take that, but I would not take the 
uncorroborated statement of a witness. 

Q. That is to say, if you believed Dr. Cogswell, Dr. Sullivan, 
or Dr. Dever, and did not disbelieve the inmate, you would simply 
give us the fact? 

A. If I had some doubt whether what they were stating was 
true, and they all said independently the same fact, and if it was 
an independent statement which was corroborated, and if an 
inmate made a statement, as Coakley did, to me about the rations 
furnished, the milk, and what not, and I took his figures and re- 
ferred to Dr. Cogswell’s record and found that they corresponded, 
I should take that upon Coakley’s statement and the records 
together. That happened frequently. 

Q. Did you ever do that? 

A. I did, with Dr. Cogswell present and with his assistance, 
and I always found his statements were correct. 
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Q. Well, did the records and Dr. Cogswell’s statements and 
the inmates’ statements correspond ? 

A. Dr. Cogswell’s first statement did not correspond, but his 
second one did, with the record. 

Q. Then you finally got it from Dr. Cogswell as to what it 
was? 

A. No. I got it from the records. Dr. Cogswell had stated 
about the trouble with the milk. 

Q. Still talking about milk? 

A. Talking about records now, because that is the fullest one, 
for the milk. 

(. I think we have covered the milk pretty well — do you say 
that Dr. Cogswell admitted that the children did not go out during 
the winter months ? 

A. I understood him to admit it on the witness-stand, but I 
haven’t read over his testimony. 

@. You mean his statement? 

A. And his cross-examination. I understood him to say that 
they didn’t go out during January and February. 

@. But you do say that the doctor was correct about the date 
referred to, the 22d of March? 

A. Yes, he was; but he wasn’t correct as he rendered the con- 
versation. ‘The conversation was not as he stated it. It was 
impossible — his explanation of it was an impossible one in view 
of what I said to him. I was asking him as to how many oflicers 
were employed — 

@. You know that I have not asked you anything at all about 
that, Mrs. Evans? 

A. All right. I am not much accustomed to cross-examination. 
J don’t mean to transgress. 

Q. You are not transgressing — I am not complaining at all, 
only I don’t want to be complained of for having the time taken 
u 

A. I will try to answer your questions. 

Q. Then you did not see the electric lights just as they were, 
Mrs. Evans? 

A. Oh, I guess I didn’t notice or care how it was lighted. I 
had no reason for observing whether it was lighted or not. 

Q. That was a part of your duty as a member of the Board of 
Visitors ? 

A. Oh, no, I hadn’t it in mind to notice how the building was 
lighted. 

Q. How many times had you been to the island at the time you 
wrote the letter? 

A. I had been twice, I believe. I am sure I hardly noticed 
whether this chamber was lighted with gas or electric lights until 
I just happened to notice it now. 

Q. And you didn’t notice that? 

A. No, sir; I am not an observing person, and don’t notice so 
minutely as to tell whether a place is ‘lighted by electricity or gas. 

Q. Hadn't you been there four times then? 

A. No, sir; I think not — not more than twice. 
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Q. Are you sure of that now? 

A. Looking at the testimony, January 21 —yes, sir; I had 
been there as much as four times. 

Q. Then your statement that you had only been there as much 
as two times was a mistake? 

A. Yes, it was. 

Q. Now, you said, I think, that you had a conversation with 
Dr. Cogswell with respect to the milk, and that he did not admit 
to you but said that he could explain it and did explain it. I 
think that was December 27. He gave you an explanation which 
you now say was not accurate ? 

A. I don’t think I quite understand, Mr. Proctor. | 

Q. Well, I probabiy did not make myself as clear as I wished 
to. I understood you to say — and you will correct me if I am 
wrong — that Dr. Cogswell in his testimony said that he could 
not explain the shortage of milk? 

A. No, I didn’t understand him to say so in his testimony. He 
said to me January 1 that he did not know the reason. I said, 
‘* What is the trouble?” And he said, ** I wish I could find out. 
T have been thinking that I would try to put a padlock on the cans 
to stop the shortage,” and I said, ‘‘ I think it would be a good 
thing to do;”’ and here on the witness-stand I understood him to 
say, if I remember correctly, that no shortage had occurred after ° 
December 27, when he had instituted the new method of sending 
the officers to the kitchen to get the milk instead of sending in- 
mates. 

- @. Now, you see we are not getting exactly to the point. | 
Didn’t he tell you at the island that he did know what. the trouble 
was? 

A. No. The first time he talked to me he told me he didn’t — 
the very first time of all, when he first spoke, he said they would 
send in milk in the morning — 125 quarts — and nothing would be 
left for supper. That same day I went into the office and looked at 
the records and on the records I saw there a shortage of twenty 
quarts. Isaid, ** There is the trouble, outside of the hospital — it 
isn’t that they serve it too freely at the hospital.” He said, ‘‘ Yes, 
that is what I was telling you, that there was trouble about the 
milk.” I said, ‘‘ What is the reason?” He said, ‘* That is what 
I don’t know. I would like to find out.” That was January 1. 

QQ. Now, didn’t he say that very same thing on the stand? 

A. I understood him to say on the stand there had been no 
shortage since December 27, at which date he had instituted a 
change in his method of serving it, that he sent the officers to the 
kitchen to get it, and there had been no shortage since then, and I 
observed on his records that on December 27 he instituted a new 
method of keeping the record, recording how much went to each 
ward. 

Q. Now, as I understand it, you said that he said at the island 
that he couldn’t explain it, but on the witness-stand he did explain 
it? 

A. I said he couldn't explain it January 1 but January 8 gave 
an explanation that there was a shortage in the measure, and he 
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had previously given an explanation that they served it too freely 
in the wards, so he said three things on the island. 

Am IJ right? 

On one occasion he said he couldn’t explain it — Janaury 1. 
And he said on the stand the same thing, didn’t he? 

I don’t know. 

Let me read you a few words on page 3030: 


oreres 


. Didn’t you state to her that you couldn’t explain it and didn’t know the 
cause of it? 

A. Yes, I did at that time. I didn’t know what was the cause of the 
shortage at that time. 

@. You didn’t show her any of the books, then, at any time, which you 
kept, excepting those slips? 

A. I showed her those slips. 

@. Everything you showed her was there, and you told her that was the 
only record you had, didn’t you? 

A. I don’t think I did. 


A. Well, I didn’t hear that testimony. That was a time when 
I wasn’t here. But previously to that I was here. 

Q. But that explains exactly what he told vou? 

A. LI explained, you know, what he said on the witness-stand 
another day. 

@. Then this statement I have read to you corresponds exactly 
with the statement he made to you at Long Island? 

A. Corresponds with the second statement, but not the first. 

(. Does it correspond with any statement he made to you at 
Long Island? 

A. Corresponds with the second statement he made on Janu- 
arv 1. But he made another statement in his testimony, which I 
will find if [ have an opportunity, which does not agree with that, 
which I think is the true explanation. 

Q. Now, we were talking just before the intermission of classi- 
fication? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I asked you what you would do with the bad men during 
the day? 

A. If they were able-bodied I would occupy them. 

Q. Yes, of course, but there are certain times in the day when 
you couldn’t occepy the bad able-bodied. Now, what would you 
do with them? 

A. Well, I would like to say — % 

Q. Pardon me, please — don’t. Answer my question if 
you can. 

A. Why, I would allow them to recreate, take recreation. 

Q. At that time how would you keep.them from mingling with 
anybody else? 

A. Iam inclined to think I should — 

Q. Now, how would you do it?: 

A. I should — 

Q. Would you lock them up? 

A. Well, I should try to have them take their recreation, if they 
had only one room, at a separate time. 
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Q. You wouldn’t, then, allow them to go out-doors to recreate 
at all? 

As o¥es. 

Q. When? 

A. At proper times, in the yard. 

Q. What would you do with the rest at that time? 

A. At that time the others — might have two yards, as far as 
that goes. 

(his Yes, but we have got Hee a You have bad young men 
and the old men. You would havé to have more than two yards 
to do that? 

A. Well, I think, as I stated last spring when I was pushed to 
this question, that it is an improper and impossible thing for any 
one not actually administering an institution to indicate how such 
details should be adjusted. ‘Those are matters of judgment. 

@. Pardon me. You know you are rather an expert, Mrs. 
- Evans, and I am asking you now to give an expert opinion ? 

A. I don’t consider myself expert on almshouses. 

(). But you have given us a good deal of expert opinion based 
on observation? 

A. As to what ought to be done— not how to doit. That is a 
different matter. 

Q. If you say you are not capable of answering the question, I 
am content. If not, I would like to have you answer me. 

A. I say I am not capable, and I don’t believe anybody is 
capable of laying out details for different places as to the way 
things should be done. 

Q. This is not a detail. 

A. I certainly consider it a detail. 

(Joes on' tL. 

A. All right. 

(. You have said a great many times in the hearing that the 
radical defect was a lack of classification ? 

A. Yes, sir; and I say it again. 

@. You say it now? 

AinY es; ;air. 

Q. And that certainty on your part is the result of investigations 
seat you have made. Now, I ask you what you would do about 
it: 

A. I ask you to have a superintendent to remedy that defect. 

Q. Now, p 
sioners, administering the institutions ? 

A. I one of the Commissioners ? 

Q. Yes, what would you do? 

A. Find a superintendent who could administer. 

Q. I would like to see you do it, on such lines as you suggest? 
A. I would do it, I tell you. 

@. Give us the recipe? 
A 
Q 
A 
m 


. Geta good superintendent. 
. That isn’t enough. 
It is enough. If that is done the whole thing can be done 


to-morrow. 
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Q. That is the refuge you take, is it? 

A. Yes, sir, it is, in those matters of detail. 

- Q. You have no other recipe or prescription that you can give 
this committee with respect to classification other than that? 

A. None other than getting a good man, and he will find out 
how to do it. 

(2. And you have no other information or opinion on the subject 
at all? 

A. Yes, sir, I have. 

-@. Give it to us. 
A, Geta man of brains and tact, who, recognizing what is the 
most important thing in the institution, will find out how to do it, 
and devise the practical means. 

Q. Then you don’t know how to classify them? 

A. I shouidn’t presume at a distance like that to say how such 
a thing should be done. 

Q. But you have been down to the island ? 

A> Yes, sir, | have. 

Q. Which certainly is not at a distance, and now you admit that 
you cannot give us any suggestions ? 

A. Well, I think if I were to make any suggestions, except in 
the most tentative way — 

Q. In the most tentative way or any suggestions you may de- 
sire to make. I understand that you are here to inform and in- 
struct the committee. 

A. I think thev would be so tentative that they cannot be very 
valuable. 

Q. Well, give us your suggestions, whatever they are. 

A. Well, in order to find out how to do it you provide the Com- 
missioners, the Commissioners provide the superintendent, and the 
superintendent provides the means, and the Board of Aldermen 
confirm, and it is done —and the citizens demand it. 

Q. That is lovely. But you were a member of the Board of 
Visitors ? 

Ac) Y08, .61n. 

. And you went down there to improve the institutions ? 

A. To suggest methods of reform. 

. Now, give me some of the methods of reform. 

A. I shouldn’t prescribe to a person actually doing a thing how 
to do it. That is his business. 

Q. Now, all the time you have given to the subject has re- 
sulted in this — and I don’t speak offensively, I hope, I don’t in- 
tend to — it is merely summed up in this word ‘‘ Classify ” — that 
is all you can say to us? 

A. No, it is more than *¢ classify’ — it is ‘* what kind of clas- 
sification ?” 

Q. Now, give us the details. 

A. It is a question of classification. 

Q. Pardon me. 

A. I say the question is to classify them in such way as to deal 
with each man and woman according to his or her needs, and 
treat them so that they will become better men and women. 
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Q. I agree to that. 

A. And the way is only to find a man who will accomplish that 
by trying. It is only by experiment that those questions can be 
settled. Every institution must be administered by a man who 
knows how to deal with officers and how to arrange them. It isa 
question of detail that nobody ought to preserbe from the outside. 

Q. You believe, of course, in having the Charlestown Alms- 
house properly equipped — you believe in keeping that open? 

A. I do at the present as things stand. 1 don’t know as to the 
future. In the present exigency I should. 

Q. At present? 

A. At present I should. 

Q. You would have a different scheme of classification at the 
Charlestown Almshouse than at Long Island? 

A. No. 

Q. What would that scheme be? 

A. The same thing. There would be a better opportunity for 
carrying it out at Charlestown on account of the small rooms. 

Q. Give us a suggestion. 

A. Only what I have done— separate the people according to 
their needs and characters and treat them accordingly, and the 
superintendent to be the judge. 

Q. Then all you can say with respect to classification, notwith- 
standing the study and attention you have given it—for how 
many years now? 

A. Well, I began about two years ago and took a vacation and 
began again about a year ago —three years ago and then took a 
vacation. 

(. Did you give it any attention previous to that? 

A. Not almshouses, previous to that three years. 

Q. Then the result of your three years’ study is, that you can 
give us no hint at all? | 

A. I don’t say that. I say the one important thing is to find a 
superintendent who knows how to deal with these people. You 
cannot administer any system without a man to administer, any 
human system — nothing but a steam-engine. 

Q. Well, you haven’t got very far, Mrs. Evans, in your scheme 
for classification, have you? 

A. I think I have—a long way. I haven’t, however, gone 
into the details, and that would be impossible unless I was admin- 
istering an institution. 

Q. But, as I understand it, when you have said ‘ classifica- 
tion” you have gone as far as you can? 

No, sir. 

And the rest of it is a detail? 

No, sir. 

Give us some more. 

Well, when you say ‘‘ classification” is the whole thing, it 
isn’t the whole thing. You might classify one set of men with blue 
eyes and one set with black eyes. 

@. You recommend that? 

A. No, sir; but I recommend classification according to the 
moral, spiritual, and physical needs of the individual. 
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. Now, we want light. 

A. But I think anybody would be a fool who would try to pre- 
scribe the details as to how that should be done until they were 
doing it. I said in answer to Mr. Brandeis’ question, that you 
might make day-rooms and put up partitions, have work, and it 
might all be done and the place not better than it is now. 

(). It seems to me so. 

A. Untilit is intelligently done and administered with the moral 
force that should be brought to bear to meet the needs of the men 
and women there, the place might be as bad as it is now. 

What improvements would you suggest in that direction ? 

A superintendent, if you want to reform the people. 

You haye said that before. 

That is what I suggest. 

Anything else ? 

I think when that is achieved the whole thing is done. 
Have you any other suggestions to make? 

None other that one “might not be obliged to withdraw 
under the stress of circumstances, circumstances being the con- 
ditions you are onetae eee 

Q. How about 
bury? 

A. I should judge they are not classified at all as fully as they 
should he. 

Q. Are they classified at all? 

A. Yes, sir; I understand they are. 

~Q. In what respect ? 

A. I understand that the people who cannot work are very much 
more separated from those who can than at Long Island. 

Q. Yes, but what moral instruction or moral uplifting is there 
there, so far as your investigations have led you? 

A. My investigations have led me a very short way in Tewks- 
bury. I haven’t ever investigated the place: 

Q. But vou refer to it? 

A. IL referto what one sees in the way of buildings and arrange- 
ments. There is this much, that the supe rintendent there 
impresses me as a very humane man who is anxious to do well by 
his people and administer the affairs of the institution well. That 
is the impression that the man’s character makes upon me, and 
certainly there is a very progressive spirit in the institution. 
But I have not investigated Tewksbury and don’t undertake to 
speak with authority. 

Q We concede that, but you never have investigated what his 
scheme of classification was ? 

No. 

When were you at Tewksbury first? 
Oh, six or seven years ago. 

And what did you go there for? 

. To see a girl whom I knew. 

Have you “been there many times? 

A. Been there perhaps six times in the course of six years, and 
I have generally gone down to see an inmate who was there, and 
have seen the institution incidentally. 
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Q. But you have made no inquiries there as to to their scheme 
of classification ? 


A. Made inquiry, but not much in detail. But I noticed last 


week as to how much they separated the able-bodied from the 
others, and their buildings are separate. 

Q. And what was the result of the infor mation which you 
ot? 

A. The result was that the able-bodied were very much more 
separate in their discipline and occupations, and in the place where 
they slept and the place where they passed their time. 

Q. Well, you know, of course, that the rules passed in regard 
’ to Tewksbury enable them to require the inmates to work? 

A. I know now which I didn’t know last spring, that the laws 
for the institutions of Boston enable them to compel paupers to 
work. 

Q. Well, then you know more than a great many members of 
the bar. 

A. Well, I know that, anyhow. 

. I would like that opinion in a concrete form. 

A. I thought that was so even a couple of years ago. 

Q. I am ‘not now asking you about the city of Boston, but 
about Tewksbury? 

A. | know there is no statute law which enables the superin- 
tendent to compel labor at Tewksbury which does not apply to 
Boston. 

(. You know they have rules? 

A. ‘They have rules for their institution which they themselves 
have made. 

Q You know that the statutes provide for their passage and 
enforcement ? 

A. It simply says that they shall make rules which the gov- 
ernor shall approve, and that they shall be the by-laws of the in- 
stitution. It is not a statute law. 

Q. I understand, but it is law. They have a right to punish, 
have they not, for failure to comply with these rules? 

A. Only by rule of the trustees of the institution. 

Q. Yes, but the trustees of the institution are empowered by 
the statutes, aren’t they? 

To make by-laws, not laws. 

And they are empowered to punish? 

By the by-laws, not by the statutes. 

But the by-laws are authorized by the statute, aren’t they: ? 
Well, I have read that and I told the Aldermen about it last 
spring. You weren’t listening, I guess. 

I am not listening all the time, I suppose. 

A. I shouldn’t think that you would, Mr. Proctor. 

(@. You don’t blame me for that? 

A. No, not a bit. 

Q. Now, isn’t it a fact within your knowledge that most of the 
State paupers are sent tothe work-house at South Bridgewater in- 
stead of Tewksbury, anyway? 

A. aAiahl Tam not posied on that. There are a great many 
there: 
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Isn't that so? 

I couldn’t tell yon. 

Have you ever been to Bridgewater? 

I have. 

Have you investigated that classification there? 

I know they have an insane department, a prison depart- 
ment, a poor-house department, and what the practice is in the 
poor-house department I don’t know. 

Q. Did you ever make any inquiries as to the classification in 
the poor-house at Bridgewater? | 

A. No, I was only at Bridgewater once. I know the men work 
there. . 

Q. Well, that is a State institution ? 

A. Yes, sir. I know the paupers work there, too. 

Q. That is all. 

A. There are some things [I would like to say, if I may. 
While we are on this subject of classification there is something 
more I would like to say about it. The aim to be accomplished is 
improving the moral natures of the people, reforming them, mak- 
ing them better men and women. ‘That could be done to a great 
extent, without any question, with a great many people. The 
trouble with most institutions is that there is not enough of that 
element. Now, at the institution which Mr. Roberts described, and 
which I know about, there are men and women just like the ones 
at Long Island. ‘Those people are kept at work and work hard, 
and are kept there. They are content to work. because they feel 
that the people demanding work of them are doing it for their own 
good. They care for the people who rule them because those 
people care for them. Now, there is a girl named Celia Barry: 
whom I have known at Long Island with six illegitimate children. 
She is feeble-minded, weak, affectionate, an easily governed 
creature. She is so easily governed that if they should tell her 
that she could not go to the city alone they could keep her there. 
And if the almshouses could have an industrial department, so 
that the women who came down there addicted to drink, inclined 
to vice, not bad-hearted — good-hearted, but weak, —if they had 
a place where they could be trained to work and could be in- 
fluenced for their good, it would be of great assistance and benefit 
to them. They are, as a rule, people who are easily con- 
trolled and who want to do the things their matrons want 
them to do. If there was that moral effort that could be exerted 
to a large extent there would be a vast improvement, and with- 
out that all the arrangement you could make, classification, de- 
tails, new buildings, and everything that outside parties can de- 
vise would be a perfect failure. In the hospital there was a 
good deal of testimony that was offered by the various doctors 
who came here that it appeared all right, that they saw nothing 
amiss. I think it would appear all right down there to anybody 
who went down and walked through it. The building looked well 
enough. The dirt wasn’t obvious in the hospital — it was cleared 
up so that it wasn’t obvious. I didn’t happen to notice the dirt 
until I noticed incidentally that the registers were full of dirt. 
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The room was very close and it surprised me, because I knew the 
ventilating system was supposed to be very excellent, and I 
looked down and saw the registers clogged with dirt — not cleaned 
out for months. Take all these things together and they add up. 
In one of the rooms we noticed tobacco juice in the ventilator. I 
am not an observing person, but Miss O’Sullivan, who is a very 
observing person, pointed it out right off, and said, ‘* How bad 
the ventilator is!” But I think anvbody who was not of an 
observing nature would allow it to pass. by unnoticed. But [ 
think what Dr. Putnam said in regard to the hospital, in regard 
to the negative pressure put on the doctors not to order certain 
drugs and medicines, is very much to the point. He said to me, 
‘¢ There is no evidence that the patients suffer from the lack of 
drugs there. Even if they did suffer it would be impossible to 
prove anything, of the kind.” And there it is. What I refer to 
is the attitude of the doctors and the nurses. ‘They order things 
and cannot get them, and pressure is put on them not to order 
them, and it results in a shiftless, down-at-the-heel,** any-thing- 
good-enough-for-paupers ”’ sort of feeling. ‘The result can only 
be bad in the hospital, and he felt that that feeling which the doc- 
tors had, whether justifiable or not, was not without significance 
on that account — not as proving asa matter of direct evidence 
that the patients might suffer from not getting a drug of a certain 
‘kind, but as showing that things were in that condition. Dr. 
Cogswell said in his statement that he was very familiar with all 
the interesting cases in the hospital. Dr. Putnam told me that 
the nan Joseph Murray, whose milk was cut off at the hospital, 
he had known about at the City Hospital himself, and that it was 
considered a very interesting case. The man himself was of an 
interesting character —a fine old man, who was blind, and had a 
tumor. He had some complication of disease with his.tumor that 
made him, from a medical standpoint, a very interesting case, and 
he was a particularly good man, a very lovely man. 
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Q. (By Mr. Branpers.) I wish you would explain to the 
committee why it is that you, after your study on the subject of 
pauper institutions, do not feel that you can prescribe a method of 
classification which would include what you eall the details of 
classification. ; 

A. Why, I don’t do it at the institution at which I am a trus- 
tee. At the Lyman School, when we wanted to make that a better 
institution, we felt that what the boys needed was an education, 
something to wake up their minds, to wake up their moral nature, 
and we said that we must get a superintendent who could do it. 
We wanted industrial training there, trade training, and didn’t 
know how to do it. We weren't teachers, and we had to get a 
man who was a first-class teacher. We said, ‘* This is what we 
want todo. Here are boys. truants, law breakers, not interested 
in study or ordinary pursuits, and we want somebody who will 
find out how to interest the boys and wake up their minds in the 
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line of industrial training, and by waking up their minds to get 
them to use their brain.” We got the superintendent, the man for 
the place, and he has done it. 

Q. Now, when you get this superintendent, this good man for 
Long Island — 

A. Not only good, but sensible and wise. 

Q. How will he go to work to find out how to classify the 
paupers ? 

A. Well, all he could do would be to go ahead and try different 
things, and I should only refer to it in the most tentative way. 
He could try one thing for a little while, and then try another 
thing, try some scheme, make some arrangement, see if this 
worked, and if it didn’t work as it ought, to see where it was 
amiss, and then change it. It is merely a tentative process, which 
has to be followed out by watching how things are going. It can 
only be done by having your hand on it, watching it. Nobody at 
a distance can lay down details for an institution. 

@. Did you find, in making the reformation at the different 
State institutions of which you are trustee, that that was the method 
adopted ? 

A. Yes, sir; always. 

@. Is it done at Monson? 

A. Yes, sir; most emphatically. IJ nearly broke my heart over 
Monson when I was first trustee there. It is a very different 
place now from what it was twenty years ago, when the children 
were starving there. When I was first trustee there, we had trouble 
with the superintendent. ‘The superintendent was very kind but 
he was as slow as cold molasses. We used to go there and say, 
‘¢ Why can’t this thing be done?” and ** Why can't that thing be 
done?” He said, ‘** Oh, that can’t be done. It will never work 
—can’t do it possibly.”” We used to say, ‘* [don’t see why not.” — 
** Oh, it is perfectly impossible — it costs too much and can't be 
done.” We finally bore it for three years and then the Board of 
Trustees rebelled and were finally compelled to turn him out. He 
was a good man and we disliked to do it, but he was not the man 
for the place, and we finally got a man who is a perfect treasure. 

@. And he has carried out these reforms that you have referred 
to in a general way? 

A. Yes, sir; he has perfected a number of improvements and 
the place is better in every way. Under the previous superintend- 
ent the dining-room at Monson wasn’t as bad as the one at Long 
Island, but it smelled horribly. It was an old institution, an old 
almshouse. and it got to be very bad. Wax and turpentine is 
used on the floors, and there is no more of the trouble that there 
used to be from children coming in with wet boots. Everything 
is fixed up nicely, and it smells like a new institution now. 

Q. What experience have you had at Lancaster ? 

A. Just the same — had an awful superintendent there ten 
years ago, and the school got a very bad name. When they 
wanted to place girls out on probation a good many families 
wouldn’t take them, as they had such a name; and now there are 
more applications for girls than there are girls to fill the places, 
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and I know of people who have taken girls from that school into 
the family as helpers who say they wouldn’t take any others. In 
spite of the fact that they are taken off the streets, girls of bad 
character, in spite of that faet they make the best servants, and 
they won’t employ anybody else. It is a lovely school now. 

(. And what part of the work in all of the cases have the trus- 
tees done? 

A. We have indicated principles and results that we wished ac- 
complished. We have said, ‘‘ We want such and such a thing 
accomplished, and you are to find some way to do it.” 

Q. Well. to what extent have you consulted with or directed the 
superintendent ? | 

A. Well, consulted with him a great deal, but rather in the way 
of talking things over, and we have had but very little to do in the 
way of directing details — hardly at all. 

Q. In what respect did you allow latitude to the superintendent 
in the manner of conducting things and carrying them out? 

A. Entire latitude. We expect him to think out ways how to 
do things and say to us that this system of training ought to be 
introduced or another teacher got —for instance, we got a man 
out of the Institute of Technology to teach filing, forging, ete., 
the higher class of industrial work. ‘The superintendent said he 
would like such a man and he thought he could find him. He did 
so and consulted with us and we hired him. Of course, he couldn’t 
hire such a man without the trustees authorizing him to expend 
the money. 

(). The trustees have sole authority in regard to the expenditure 
of the money ? 

A. Oh, yes, they have got to approve his expenditures. 

@. And approve, also, every new movement? 

A. Oh, he will always come forward with anything of that sort 
for approval, but he initiates the movement. He talks it over 
with us, and we say that it is a good idea and that we ought to try 
it. The superintendent at Westboro’ said a good while ago that 
we could accomplish better results if we paid more to teachers and 
got teachers of a higher grade — that, as a Reform School of a 
high grade, if we raised the salaries of teachers we would get 
better teachers and accomplish more. 

(. Produce better results? 

. A. Yes, sir; and we have produced marvellously better re- 
sults. It is an admirable school. I wish the Board of Aldermen 
could spare the time to go up there some day. It is a Massachu- 
setts institution. 

Q. And it has just the same policy which you recommend for 
the solution of the problems at Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir; and it is the only policy. For a Board of Commis- 
sioners or a Board of Visitors to undertake to dictate to the super- 
intendent how to do things will make a mean institution. It will 
tie the hands of their superintendent, who is the only person who 
can do it. 
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REcROSS—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Then the result of all your investiga- 
tion and all your holding of positions of trust is, that you have 
personally, as the result of your experience, no suggestions to 
offer except that a superintendent should be obtained who can do 
it? 

A. Yes, I have the suggestion of what should be done, Mr. 
Proctor. I think that is a very important one. 

(). But you have no suggestion as to how it can be done? 

A. None as to the actual details of doing it — only the most 
tentative ones which any person might make, and which would be 
worthless. 

(. Well, I suppose it wouldn’t take many years study of the 
question to learn that it would be a good thing to improve the 
people at Long Island? It wouldn’t take long to know that? 

A. One would think so, but nobody seems to have thought 
of it before. Now, the position of the Board of Visitors — 

@. Well, you are going outside of the question. 

A. I think not. 

(). Iam afraid you are. 

A. Excuse me. 

Q. Now, that being so, anybody would think, and a casual 
observer or a casual thinker would agree, that it was a good thing 
to uplift these people? 

A. Well, I don’t suppose anybody would say it wasn’t a good 
thing, and you may say that that is something every one will real- 
ize, but the fact has been that all these people seem to think it is 
impossible to help them. 

Q. Well, you see you are getting away from my question. 
That would not take any special study at all? 

A. Yes, because although a good many people may have 
thought about it a good many never seem to have thought it is 
worth while improving the people. 

Q. I confess that I don’t follow you. Now, did you ever have 
a talk with Dr. Parker in the operating-room? 


Q Well, you were then prejudiced against Dr. Cogswell, weren’t 
you? 

A. Well, that was something — 

Cy Answer the question. 

A. Yes. sir; I was very much by Dr. Cogswell’s own conduct. 

Q. And you said to Dr. Parker that you would make the super- 
intendent smart, did-you not? 

A. I have no recollection of saying any such thing in my life. 

Q. Will you say you didn’t say it? 

A. I should say that I didn’t say it. I have no recollection of 
saying it, and I should say it was impossible that I should have 
said such a thing. 

(). Pardon me —I beg of you to answer the question as cate- 
gorically as you can, not going into the matter of whether it is 
impossible or possible. Do you now say you didn’t say it? 
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A. I say that — well, you can’t say you didn’t do a thing. I 
can say I have no recollection of doing it, and my recollection of 
the whole conversation there is pretty specific. It seems quite 
impossible. If I said it I have forgotten it, but you might say a 
thing in your sleep, you know. 

Q. Tam not talking about what you said in your sleep, I am 
talking about what you said down there. 

A. “Well, I say that I have no knowledge of having said any- 
thing of the kind and my knowledge is pretty specific, so I think 
it is impossible if I said it to have for gotten it. 

@. The most you will say is, that “if you said it you think it 
would have been impossible for you to have forgotten it, but you 
don’t say that you didn’t say it? 

A. Well, I can’t say I didn’t do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpers.) When was this conversation in the 
operating-room ? 

A. It was in last June, I should say, after I ceased to be a 
member of the Board of Visitors, and I went down because I had 
good reason to go. - 

Q. What was the occasion of this conversation in the operating- 
room? 

A. The occasion was that I had been told by an outside party 
that Dr. Parker was about to be dismissed from Long Island, and 
I asked Mr. Pilsbury if that was a fact. Mr. Pilsbury said that it 
wasn’t made public, their decision. I inferred from his way of 
stating it that it was probabiy a fact. I heard from this person 
who informed me that Dr. Cogswell had trumped up a disgraceful 
and untrue story against Dr. Parker, and was trying to get him 
dismissed upon that statement, and that if some means was not 
taken to stop the measure he would be dismissed, as they would 
claim, as an improper person. I thought it important to stop 
it on that account, and I went that day to Mr. Pilsbury and 
asked for a pass to the island. I asked again if he would be 
dismissed. He said he would not answer, and the inference in 
my mind was that probably he would be. ‘Then Dr. Cogswell 
was on the police boat, and I asked him if he would give to me 
the facts in regard to the charges against Dr. Parker, and 
he refused to give them to me. I then went to the hospital, 
and I said to Mr. Morphy that I wanted to speak to Dr. Parker. 
I then said, ‘‘ Where can we talk where we will be alone?” 
There was an office, a public room, leading into the operating- 
room, and I didn’t like there, and so I went into the operating- 
room, and Dr. Parker gave me his statement of what happened, 
and I then talked to Dr. Leach, and I think one of the other 
doctors, and I think Mr. Morphy will corroborate that. When 
I came home I wrote a letter to Dr. Noyes, who was at the 
hospital at the time this occurrence happened about which Dr. 
Cogswell brought the charge. And I had a letter from Dr. 
Noyes confirming Dr. Parker’s statement. While we were 
conferring Dr. Cogswell came in and said, ‘*‘ Excuse me, Mrs. 
Evans, but your pass says, ‘ Business with the superintendent.’ 
What is the business?” I said, ‘‘ 1] have transacted my business.” 
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He says, ‘* Your pass does not allow you to talk with Dr. Parker. 
However, after you get through I would like to see you in the 
oflice,’”’ After I got through talking with Dr. Parker I went to 
the office and Dr. Cogswell said to me, ‘* Do you mind telling me 
what you were talking with Dr. Parker about?” I said, + No, I 
was talking with him about the charge that you have made against 
him.” He said, ‘* What did Dr. Parker say?” I said, ‘*‘ What do 
you say about it?” He said, ‘* Well, if you will tell me what Dr. 
Parker said, I will show you where he was wrong and then explain 
it.” Isaid, ‘* The best way for you to dois to tell me what hap- 
pened and then I will have the two stories and compare them my- 
self.”—‘* Oh, no, I won’t do that.” — ** Then I won’t tell you,” — 
and I went the next morning and told the Mayor what Dr. Cogs- 
well had done, and what Dr. Parker had done, and Dr. Parker was 
not dismissed. 

Q. Well, these charges against Dr. Parker which you went 
down to investigate were charges first suggested after Dr. Parker 
testified here ? 

A. Yes, sir— two or three weeks after — several weeks after. 
I heard no charges against him before that. That was the reason 
of the conversation in the operating-room, and that is the reason 
why I went. I think that was the last time I was at Long Island. 
Dr. Cogswell explained to me quite naively that day the great 
advantage he had had from my testimony. He said, ‘** I am glad 
you testified the other day on the witness-stand. All this informa- 
tion enables me to clear it up.” Isaid, ‘‘ I am very glad that I 
gave you the information.” In regard to the surgical instruments, 
about which the physicians have appeared here and testified that 
there were enough, when Dr. Putnam saw them there was only 
one pair, I think, of operating shears, and I doubt if Dr. Fitz and 
Dr. Richardson would have thought that was enough. They might 
have. Here is one practical suggestion that I would like to ven- 
ture, Mr. Proctor. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) I have no doubt it will be very 
acceptable. 

A. Unless there has been a recent change there is no room 
where officers can meet each other except by visiting each other in 
their bed-rooms. I think that is very demoralizing. I have 
simply to refer to the remark of Dr. Cogswell about the nurse and 
a scandal there at the time to show how men and women meeting 
in their rooms might make a perfect nest of scandal there, even if 
everything was all right. You can easily conceive how that might 
be. 

Q. And would that assist in the management? 

A. I think it would, as it would increase the self-respect. 

Q. Would that pertain more.to managing the paupers or mak- 
ing things more comfortable and better for the officers? 

A. I think it would assist in managing the paupers, as it would 
lead them to think there was a better class of officers, and would 
lead the officers to have more self-respect and more respect from 
the inmates, who now tell horrid things about the officers, because 
they are bad-minded people and see men and women in the rooms 
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of an evening. I don’t think there is anything wrong. It is 
merely in appearance. I don’t say they do anything wrong. 

Q. Who was it told you about these charges against Dr. 
Parker? 

A. First? 

Q. At any time? 

A. Mr. Smith. 

Q. What Smith was that? 

A. IL really don’t know his first name. He attends these hear- 
ings, and he is a friend of some of the poor people whom I used 
to know about. 

Q. You mean the young man with the luxuriant locks? 

A. Well, he has a mustache, if you call that luxuriant. 

Q. The gentleman there? 

A. Yes; there he sits. No; Mrs. Lincoln told me and said Mr. 
Smith would tell me about it, and I asked Mr. Smith. I knew 
him because he is interested in a family of children that I was 
interested in. We were old friends from that, and he told me. 

Q. Well, you have talked with Mrs. Lincoln and Mr. Smith 
about it? 

A. Mrs. Lincoln — 

Q. I have asked you a simple question. 

A. Mrs. Lincoln said to me that Dr. Parker was going to be 
dismissed, and I said, ‘‘ How do you know?”—‘+ Mr. Smith told 
me.” And she told me I might see Mr. Smith about it. That is 
all I talked with Mrs. Lincoln about it. 

Q. Did you have any other talk with anybody about the charge 
— you said you talked with Dr. Parker? | 

A. Dr. Cogswell and Mr. Pilsbury. 

Q. Did yon talk with Dr. Parker? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, you learned, I suppose. that the fact was that Dr. 
Parker had made certain charges, did you not? f 

A. I learned that the fact was that Dr. Parker made the charge 
that a nurse had thrown a dish in his face and he complained to 
Dr. Cogswell about it, and I don’t know whether Dr. Cogswell 
refused to believe it or not, but he wouldn’t do anything about it. 
That was the charge he made, and then the Commissioners in- 
stituted an inquiry. 

Q. Didn’t Dr. Cogswell send that complaint up to the Board of 
Commissioners ? 

Yes, sir. 

That was his duty, was it not, plainly? 

No, I think he should have dismissed the nurse. 

Do you know what was done about it? 

Yes, they had a long investigation, days and days. 

What was done about it? . 

- Nothing, as far as I know. Dr. Parker stayed on duty, 
because the Mayor kept him there. Dr. Parker claimed that the 
nurse threw the dish in his face, and there were inmates, claimed 
to be perfectly upright, that heard this woman pitching into Dr. 
Parker and storming at him. So I guess there was no doubt about 
the woman throwing the dish in his face or something in his face. 
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@. You learned, I suppose, in the course of the investigation, 
that he threatened to strike this woman, didn’t you? 

A. Nobody told me that. I was told that she threatened to 
strike him. 

Q. Dr. Parker told you that, didn’t he? 

A. I think not. I think he said he caught her hand when she 
threatened to strike him. I am not sure. I know Dr. Parker 
stayed until he resigned in the autumn, and the woman stayed — 
both stayed. I think one should have gone. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) You think she would have been a good 
subject for classification ? 

A. I think so.. Now, there is just another thing that is very 
small, but it is an instance of Dr. Parker’s accuracy, what I found 
to be his accuracy, and of Dr. Cogswell’s inaccuracy. Last winter 
one day I went down on the boat with Dr. Parker when we had a 
good deal of rather desultory talk, and in the course of that con- 
versation he remarked that the records of the institution were kept 
in an awfully misleading way, that he had had an awful time mak- 
ing up the annual report, that he couldn’t make the numbers of 
deaths at the hospital correspond, and that he sat up until one 
o'clock trying to make them correspond, and finally found that the 
trouble was in the making up of the records; and it has been 
shown on the witness-stand that Dr. Parker practically gave the 
gist of the thing, and in our report of the Board of Visitors we 
stated that the records had been kept in such a way that there 
had been apparently misleading statements. Dr. ‘Cogswell spoke 
to me about it after the Board of Visitors came out and said there 
was no trouble at all, that Dr. Parker must have misunderstood ; 
that Dr. Parker didn’t understand it; and when he went on 
the stand as a witness himself he said that he did not examine 
the books, as I understood him, until January 1; that he was 
originally puzzled himself by the apparent difficulty, and that he 
then straightened it out. Most of the things that Dr. Parker 
has told me, unimportant things comparatively ; that he has men- 
tioned, by the way, have coincided with the things that have 
turned out to be the facts as further evidence has come up. 

Q. Well, Mrs. Evans, did the Board of Visitors when that was 
brought to their attention make an examination of the books on 
record there? 

A. No, sir; not any detailed examination such as you made. 

@. And in your report you simply relied on what was told you 
about them ? 

A. No, we looked at the books. There was one statement Dr. 
Parker had made to us, that there were cases where people had 
died and no cause of death was assigned, and we looked at. the 
books — Dr. Putnam and I—and found that to be the fact. 

Q. Well, did you make a detailed examination of the books? 

A. No, sir; 1 didn’t know how the books were kept until it 
was stated here, in detail. I want to say that I don’t know how 
the books are kept at the Lyman School or the Industrial School. 
I don’t interfere in these details of the schools I am interested in. 
I think — perhaps that is all that I have to say. There is one 
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thing that I may want to say, in regard to all these doctors that 
came down and offered testimony in regard to Long Island, and 
said they saw nothing amiss. I realize pretty well what it cost 
Dr. Putnam last winter to make any statement which in any way 
reflected on a brother doctor. I remember his saying, when we 
were speaking of making a report: ** I don’t want to say anything 
against Dr. Cogswell which would look like censuring a brother 
practitioner. We are that way, we medical men — we hang 
together, and I think it is a terrible thing.” It was very hard 
for him to say anything at all in the matter, and I realized his 
position. 

Q. They are worse than lawyers in that way ?. 

A. Yes, for it is the tendency of lawyers to fight (laughter), 
but doctors always hang together, as, of course, it is right that they 
should. I would like to add one remark about my old friend 
Simpson. He has been an instance of the evil of about all that 
has been said in connection with the present system. 

Q. You think that he would make a good foot-ball player? 

A. I don’t think he is good for anything in the world. 

Q. I simply made the remark because you say he is all the 
time kicking. 

A. He is good for nothing in the world, but he is a product of 
the Boston institutions. I guess what he is we have helped to 
make him — we, the citizens of Boston. 


Mrs. Auice N. Lincotn. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpers.) Mrs. Lincoln, several statements were 
made in the testimony of Dr. Cogswell and in Mr. Reed’s open- 
ing upon which you wish to make some remarks to the committee ? 

A. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, before this 
case is closed there are a few points which I wish to take up sepa- 
rately, and to present them in their true light for your considera- 
tion. In doing this I shail strive to the best of my ability -+ to set 
down naught in malice,” but in justice to the cause I shall try to 
put straight facts which have been perverted, and which therefore 
do not stand before you in their true significance. It seems hardly 
necessary that after an experience of fifteen years as a landlady [ 
should be called upon to refute such a charge as that of taking to 
the almshouse tenants whom I have evicted, but it may be well to 
remark, in passing, that I never took more than one tenant of 
mine to an almshouse, and that one at her own request. Neither have 
I ever found my former tenants in great numbers in the almshonses 
of Boston. I can recollect only four persons, one man and three 
women, who eyer lived in any of my houses and afterward went to 
city institutions, and these four persons sought the refuge of the 
almshouse without my knowledge. Another point on which I 
wish a definite explanation of my position to come before your 
committee is in regard to the two old women, who, it has been al- 
leged, were taken by me to Long Island on a stormy day in March, 
1893. The facts are these: I never saw these unfortunate women 
until I reached the boat. With your permission I will read a let- 
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ter from Dr. Rowe, superintendent of the City Hospital, who sent 
them there, and also an extract from my diary, written at the time. 
The letter is as follows: 


Boston City Hospirat, 
HARRISON AVENUE OFFICE, 
WorceEsTER SQuarRE, Boston, November 23, 1894. 
Mrs. Auice N. Lincotn, 269 Beacon Street : 

Dear Mrs. Lincotn: In answer to your inquiry of even date, concern- 
~ing Margaret Reardon and Dartmouth Taylor, I beg to send you the follow- 
ing information: Both the women named by you were patients in the 
hospital; they were recommended to me for discharge, as being incapable 
of receiving further benefit or relief, and March 16, 1893, I sent them in one 
of our hospital ambulances to the Commissioners of Public Institutions, at 
No. 14 Beacon street, for transfer to the island. The driver was authorized 
by the proper persons at the Commissioners’ office to take them to the boat 
for the island. The records show that the ambulance reached the boat at 
12.45 P.M. 

Yours truly, 
G. H. M. Rowe. 


Superintendent. 
Per 8. 


The extract from the diary speaks for itself. The entry is of 
March 16, 1893, as follows: 


Took the boat for Rainsford. A windy day; clear, but rough. Two 
patients were carried down from City Hospital. One good, the other bad. 
Both complained of cold, and had no blankets over them, although there 
were some under them. No ambulance met us at Long Island, so the pa- 
tients had to be carried over to Rainsford Island and back again. No excuse 
for this: ‘‘ Telephone out of order” not enough to explain it. Word should 
be sent from No. 14 Beacon street. Wrote to Aldermen:about it, and the 
next day to the Mayor and Dr. Rowe, telling the latter that in rough weather 
patients can be landed only on rear of Long Island, where no stretcher can 
‘be used. As they were both cases of broken leg or hip, it was hard to trans- 
port them. Mary Reardon, a nice old women, with white hair, told me her 
history on the way down. 


This, gentlemen, is what happened. I not only did not take 
them there: I was in nowise responsible for their being there. 
Mr. Galvin is a kind-hearted man, was much disturbed when he 
saw the condition of the two women, and offered to hold the boat 
while the ambulance was being prepared on Long Island, if I ap- 
proved of such a course. I replied that it did not rest with me to 
assume such responsibility, and consequently the women were car- 
ried to Rainsford Island, and brought back to Long Island, where 
the ambulance was ready to receive them. ‘There was never any 
question of their remaining at Rainsford Island, because Long 
Island was their destination. Before leaving the question of the 
management in the past, [ wish to correct two misapprehensions. 
First, that Mr. Galvin did not have every opportunity to hear the 
statement presented by me to the commissioners August 5, 1891. 
I read it to him myself at No. 14 Beacon street, although not 
until I had first submitted it, as was proper, to the commissioners. 
It has been said that I criticised the old hospital at Rainsford 
island simply for the sake of fault-finding. This is untrue. The 
commissioners themselves condemned it, and I complained, with 
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reason, both of the construction and management of that 
faulty old building, which happily has now been replaced 
by a better structure on Long island. I asked for better 
hospital nursing there, and for a trained nurse. It is grati- 
fying to note that there is now a trained nurse as_ super- 
intendent of nurses in the hospital on Long Island. A skilful 
system of nursing would have done much to remedy some of the 
evils of the old hospital. Much mention has been made in this 
examination of fire-escapes and the absence of fire protection I 
wish to say that my remarks referred chiefly to the absence of 
proper fire protection on Rainsford Island, where there, were at one 
time seventy-five old or infirm women sleeping in the wooden at- 
tics — a condition which Mr. Pillsbury. in his testimony, deplored, 
and which is not likely to occur again. Another point which 
should be made clear is, that although certain witnesses who have 
appeared here have been censured for conferring with me, they 


are not to blame. I never had the slightest communication with 


Mr. McCaffrey in regard to abuses which existed on Long Island 
until he came by the request of Father McAvoy, and 
with a letter from him in regard to the continued employ- 
ment of Smith, an intemperate official, as deputy at Long Island. 
Neither was I ever on Long Island with Mr. Brownell. It seems 
almost too petty to refer to the fact that I never asked Miss 
McNamara to testify, notwithstanding the letter I wrote. request- 
ing her to come to the office of my lawyer. I did not see her then 
nor have I ever spoken to her since. I had heard that she wished 
or was willing to testify. There is one thing that ought to be re- 
membered, and that is that a great many changes, improvements, 
have been made at Long Island the past year, and therefore wit- 


nesses who testify to things as they find them now-should re-. 


member that they may have been different at the time the 
investigation began or when I offered my testimony. In conclu- 
sion, there is another matter of which I wish to speak, and that is 
the kindness and courtesy the Commissioners have always shown 
in granting me passes to the islands, and in making it easy for me 


to visit the people there in whom I may be interested. ‘This has ° - 


proved to me that these gentlemen have recognized in the present 
investigation an attack upon a system, rather than upon individ- 
uals — a system which in the future we hope to see greatly im- 
proved. It only remains for me to thank the committee for its 
patience in listening to me, and to the evidence which I have tried 
to submit truthfully. 

Q-. Mrs. Lincoln, then the first time you saw Mr. McCaffrey was 
when he brought Father McAvoy’s letter to you? That is, I 
_Inean, the first time you saw him in regard to this? 

Av Yes. 

@. You had known him before that time? 

A. I had. I had seen him at Long Island. He was the one to 
collect the passes. 

Q. You had never talked to him at Long Island about the 
institution ? | 

A. Nothing except in the most general way, except to say 
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that I had come down to see somebody. He had never criticised 
the institution and he bad never spoken of it to me. 


Cross—EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Mrs. Lincoln, I would like to read to 
you a word or two of the testimony of Mr. John Galvin on page 
2738, where he was under examination by Brother Brandeis : 


@. Just before you left Long Island it has been said that twe women, 
both helplessly ill, were landed there, and the management has been criti- 
cised for delay in providing an ambulance? 

A. I couldn’t see any delay. The preparations were made before the 
parties left Boston, and they were to goto Rainsford Island. Consequently they 
were not expected at Long Island, and they occupied the same space in going 
from Long Island to Rainsford as they did from Boston to Long Island which 
did not discommode them any in the least. Preparations had been made by the 
doctor to receive them at Rainsford Island, as the hospital was full on Long 
Island, and consequently they couldn’t take them there. But Mrs. Lincoln 
plead so hard to get them to Long Island that I couldn’t resist her, and I 
told the doctor possibly it would be better to take them to Long Island, on 
that account, and they were taken there. 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) How long afterwards? 

A. Three-quarters of an hour. We-went from Long Island to Rainsford; 
stopped about ten minutes. 

@. Was that where the plea was made to bring them back to Long Island? 

mie Yes, ‘sire’ > * 

Q@. (By Mr. Reep.) Were they moved from the boat, Mr. Galvin, at the 
first stop at Long Island? 

Pita IN Oh RIP. 

Q). The room in the boat where they were placed was warm, [ presume, 
and comfortable? 

A. Notexposed to the weather at all; not a Parker-house room, by any 
means, but a good, comfortable room, sheltered from the cold. They didn’t 
suffer any cold whatever. 

@. And when they came back to Long Island the second time [I presume 
you took good care of them? 

A. They were taken as good care of as [ know how. 

@. And any one, I guess, Mr. Galvin, who knows you, does not think you 
don’t know how. I certainly do not. 

A. Thank you, sir. I appreciate the compliment, sir. 

@. Who were these women, these two old ladies, Mr. Galvin¢ Do you 
remember their names? 

A. Ido not, sir. I don’t recollect their names. 

Q@. Did they make any complaint to you at the time? 

A. I never heard any complaint from them, sir. I never did. 

@. The physician who had charge of the hospital, as [ understand you, 
udvised that they be taken to Rainsford? 

A. Yes, sir; he was down at the wharf that day. 


What have you to say to that? Was that statement correct or 
incorrect on the part of Mr. Galvin? 

A. That statement was incorrect. If you would like: to have 
me do so I think I can explain it. The most seriously ill patients 
were kept at Long Island — 

Q. Pardon me. You say the statement Mr. Galvin made is 
incorrect ? 

A. Ido. 

Q. Well, his statement is positive. unequivocal ? 

A. Yes. It is a question of veracity between individuals. He 
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also may have a faulty memory. I should rather put it on that 
ground. 

Q. I want to bring it to the point that there is no question 
about his statement being a positive one. You make as positive 
a one that the facts are not as he has stated them? 

A. Ido. And, Mr. Proctor, may I say something further? 

Q. I have no objection. 

A. In remembering the fact that Mr. Galvin forgot entirely 
that Mr. Brownell and I were never on Long Island together, and 
forgot entirely that I read to him the statement made to the com- 
missioners on August 5, 1891, I prefer to leave it not as a ques- 
tion of veracity, but a question of memory. 

Q. (By the Caarrman.) Well, Mrs. Lincoln, in what respect 
is this part of Mr. Galvin’s testimony incorrect? 

A. The women were intended to go to Long Island. Mr. Gal- 
vin didn’t know that they were coming. 1 don’t think that there 
was any special preparation made for them either at Long or 
Rainsford Islands, but I wouldn’t be positive about that. But 
Mr. Galvin was as sorry as anybody could be when those two 
women arrived at Long Island, it being such a cold, windy day, 
that there was no ambulance to meet the boat. I remember the 
circumstances as if they had happened yesterday. 

(. You were on the boat at the time? 

A. I was on the boat. I didn’t bring those people. I saw 
them carried on the boat and Iasked the captain if I might go and 
talk with them. AndIdid. I sat with one woman on the way 
down, and when we got there Mr. Galvin was as disturbed as any- 
body, and he made this proposition to me, that he should hold the 
boat while the ambulance was being got ready. 

(. What portion of it is incorrect 7 

A. That I took the women there, and that they were ever in- 
tended to go to Rainsford Island. They were meant to go to 
Long Island, and the proof of that is, Mr. Chairman. that Mr. 
Galvin proposed to hold the boat while the ambulance was being 
got ready. ‘There was never any talk on the part of Mr. Galvin 
or anybody else that the women were destined to Rainsford Island 
in the beginning, and that I meant to keep them at Long Island. 
He knew they were to go to Long Island. The only question was 
whether he should hold the boat while the ambulance was being 
got ready then, or whether they should be taken over to Rainsford 
Island and brought back. 

(. Was anybody there besides Mr. Galvin? 

A. Yes, sir; Mr. McCaffrey was there. But I wish to say 
again, Mr. Chairman, that I don’t wish to reflect on Mr. Galvin in 
regard to the matter. He did everything that anybody could do on 
that occasion, and I think that if his memory is a little faulty since, 
I can very readily overlook it. The only thing I really felt badly 
about was that I should be blamed for taking those women there 
when they were already on the boat, and I don’t understand how 
they got on. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Was there anything said at that time 
about his not having any room to place them there? 
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A. No, sir; never. 

Q. It was simply a question about the ambulance? 

A. Simply about the ambulance. It was unfortunate that 
the women were sent down on that sort of a day, because 
even though they were taken up afterwards on an ambulance, 
as it was on the rear of the island a stretcher couldn’t be 
used. At the front of the island they could use the stretcher. 
They were carried up on the arms of the sailors, putting their 
arms around their necks, and carried up in that way. It wasn’t 
a very good way to carry people who had broken legs or hips. 

Q. (By the Cnarrman.) Then, as the Chair understands it, 
the only thing you want to correct in that is that those women 
were not brought there by you? 

A. And that there was no question of their going to Rainsford 
Island. ‘They were not kept at Long Island at my request. They 
were kept there because they belonged there. 

Q. (By Ald. Les.) When was that — March 16, ’93? 

A. Yes, sir; before Dr. Cogswell came there, and therefore 
anything mentioned in his testimony is simply hearsay evidence. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Well, I was reading to you from Mr. 
Galvin’s testimony. not Dr. Cogswell’s. 

A. Certainly. It happened to occur to me that Dr.. Cogswell 
also was questioned in regard to this matter. ? 

Q. Well, you knew what Dr. Dever said about it? 

A. Only what I heard here. 

Q. Well, vou knew that Dr. Dever said that they would go to 
Rainsford Island ? 

A. Only from what I heard here. The testimony said some- 
thing about Dr. Dever. I think it was from Mr. Galvin. 

Mr. Branpets. — Dr. Cogswell. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) It was Mr. Galvin who said that you 
and Mr. Brownell were there at Long Island together? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, wasn’t it to Rainsford Island that you went? 

A. I never was on either of the islands with Mr. Brownell. 

Q. That isn’t what I asked you. Didn’t Mr. Galvin say that 
you and Mr. Brownell were there together on Rainsford ? 

A. On Long Island. 

Q. On Long Island — you remember where he said you were? 

A. No. TL have it right here. though. It is on page 2747. 

Q. Now, you made an address during the pendency of this in- 
vestigation, Mrs. Lincoln, did you not? 

Ae. Tid: 

Q. Concerning the management of the institutions? Of course 
it must have been made with some purpose. You had some pur- 
pose or you wouldn’t have made it? 

f egae et 

Q. Well, was the purpose to influence the action of the com- 
mittee? 

A. ede hee 

Q. You are quite positive of that? 

A. Y 08. 
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Q. Iréfer to the address made, I think, at Berkeley Hall or 
the Young Men’s Christian Association ? 
Yes. 
What is the date of that? 
It was the fifth. 
Of — 
Of December. 
. How long before the municipal election was that? 
A. It was about. six days, wasn’t it? The election was the 
eleventh ? | 

Q. You had, of course, some purpose in making it? 

As xY¥ es. 

Q. And of course I assume that it was not with any desire of 
notoriety for yourself. I assume that, so we will put that out of 
the case. 


OPoPor 


A. Thank you. 
(). And it was not with any desire to influence the committee ? 
ASANO: 

/Q. Although you knew that the investigation was pending? 
A. Of course. < 
Q. Well, did you seek to have that published, Mrs. Lincoln? 
A. No; an offer was made to me that it should be published. 
Q. What time did you deliver it? 
A. I delivered it at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Q. Well, did you know what time it got into the ‘* Transcript?” 
A. Yes; I was very sorry. 
Q. That was being sold upon the street at the very time you 


were delivering it, wasn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir; that was a mistake for which I was not account- 
able. 

Q. Well, you must have made some sort of an arrangement for 
its publicati on. 

A. I didn’t make an arrangement. I told the editor of the 
‘¢ Transcript” that the ** Globe” had offered to print the address 
entire, but that I felt the ‘‘ Transcript” had been so kind in years 
past that I didn’t wish to make any agreement with any other 
paper without consulting the ‘* Transcript” first, and the editor 
of the ‘‘ Transcript” advised me to accept the offer of the 
‘¢ Globe,” and said that portions of the address would be printed 
afterwards in the *‘ Transcript.” I cannot flatter myself that you 


read it, Mr. Proctor. but what was published in the early edition, 


of the ‘* Transcript” was not the whole address. It was a portion 
that was to go in after the ‘‘ Globe ” appeared. 

Q. That, I assume, was furnished by you previous to the 
delivery of the address? 

A. Of course. 

Q. Then, it not being for the purpose of influencing the com- 
mittee, for what purpose was it? 

A. It was to interest the women of Boston in doing what they 
possibly could to help the institutions of Boston. 

Q. Well, it had no reference, of course, to the municipal 
election ? 


: 


Vee si: 
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Aw Yes. 

Q. Well, what? 

A. It had this, that I felt that the gentleman who had been 
counsel for the institutions was likely to be prejudiced when he 
came to judge the matter. 

(. You said that, I think, in your address? 

A. Yes, but you asked me the question. 

(. Certainly — I don’t object to the answer. 

A. I thought he would be in a difficult position and it would 

make it very “difficult — 

(). Pardon me, excuse me for interrupting you. 

A. I simply say it would make it very difficult for him to judge 
the matter fairly, as he had been so greatly interested in it before- 
hand. He was an interested party. 

Q. Then you intended it, as far as you could, to defeat Mr. 
Curtis ? 

Ald. Ler. — Well, we all took a hand at that. 

The Witness. — Well, I think I shall reply to that, that I 
wish it had been that man any other year, or this year any other 
man. 

@. That is the only answer to. my question ? 

A. That is the only answer I shall give. 

(. Then I infer from the answer you make to my question that 
it was made with the attempt to defeat him if possible. I may 
draw that inference, may I? 

A. You can leave it right. there, Mr. Proctor. 

(Q. Pardon me —I am asking you a question and endeavoring 
to be courteous about it. 

Ais Very. 

Q. There is no complaint to be made on that score, and I would 
like to have you answer it. 

A. Then I say it was not a wish to defeat Mr. Curtis. It.was 
a wish to defeat the counsel who had been defending the very 
abuses we had been trying to reform. 

Q. But they didn’t nominate counsel, they nominated Mr. 
Curtis. 

A. Happened to be one and the same person, unfor arias shy 

Q. Well, it was to defeat Mr. Curtis, wasn’t it? 

A. I have answered the question, Mr. Proctor, as fairly as 
know how. 

Q. But you haven’t answered directly ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Let me put it fairly. Did you do it — 

Mr. Ritey. — Do what? 

Mr. Procror. — I am not questioning you, Brother Riley. 

Q. Did you make the address intending to do what you couid 
to defeat Mr. Curtis’ election for Mayor? 

A. I made the address with the intention of putting the facts 
before the public, and one fact was that Mr. Curtis had been 
counsel for the Commissioners. 

Q. Now, I should like to have you be good enough to say ‘* Yes” 
or ‘* No” to my question. 
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The stenographer repeated the question: ‘* Did you make the 
address intending to do what you could to defeat Mr. Curtis’ 
election for Mayor?” 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) I would like you to answer ‘*Yes” or 
66 No. oe 

A. I think I answered that before. 

Q. Pardon me. If you have answered it before it cannot harm 
you to answer directly again. If you have not answered it before 
I wish you would. , 

A. I think I did answer it. 

Q. You didn’t answer it directly. I ask you to answer me 
eR etry INO 

A. I don’t think I am obliged to do that. 

Q. Oh, of course | shall not attempt to oblige you. I ask you, 
and if vou refuse — 

The CuairMAn. — The witness needn’t answer that question. 

The Witness. — I am very glad to say that I wish it was Mr. 
Curtis some other year, or this year some other man. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) I just want you to answer it or refuse 
to answer it —I don’t care which. 

A. I have answered it. 

Q. I don’t think you have. 

A. It is a question of difference between us. 

The stenographer repeated the question: ‘* Did you make the 
address intending to do what you could to defeat Mr. Curtis’ 
election for Mayor?” 

The Witness. — I answered that by saying that I did the best 
I could to put it before the public that the same man who was 
nominated for Mayor had been counsel for the Commissioners. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) I suppose I ought to be satisfied with 
that. 

A. Yes, if you please, Mr. Proctor. 

Q. I think that is in the affirmative. 

A. QOne thing more in regard to what was spoken of by Mrs. 
Evans. I would like to say one word in regard to the classifica- 
tion that is adopted in other countries, and which I think might 
be adopted here, of having entirely different buildings for the 
people who are in an. institution —the different classes. They 
have in Germany a separate building for old men, a separate 
building for young men, a separate building for the sick. The 
men who’ are vicious are made to work, and when they are taken 
out they don’t come in contact with the feeble, the helpless, or the 
sick. I don’t see why such a method of classification as that 
could not be adopted here. 

Well, are those people not committed to those institutions ? 
They are. 

That is done by commitment? 

Yes. 

That is, they are sentenced by a Court or some tribunal for 
the purpose ? 

A. That is done in Germany, but I am not sure that is in Bir- 


mingham, where the same method is adopted, having different 
buildings. 


OPOpe 
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Q. Are you sure it isn’t so? 

A. No,sir, Iam not. Butit seems to me that it is a good plan 
to have such separate buildings, each isolated, with its own yard or 
enclosure, keeping the people apart in that way on the cottage 
plan. I think it has been advocated here by others, and I simply 
want to call it to your attention. 

Q. But assuming that the Citv Council furnishes such a build- 
ing as we have at Long Island, then what do you say? ‘That we 
have to take what we get? 

A. Oh, I say it increases the difficulties very materially. 


Rupert WILLiAM Parker, M.D. — Recalled. 


@. (By Mr. Branpets.) Dr. Parker, Mr. Proctor asked Mrs. 
Evans whether she had made any statement before you at that in- 
terview in June in the operating-room to the effect that she would 
make Dr. Cogswell smart for his action. I wish you would answer 
whether Mrs Evans made any such remark to you? 

A. Mrs. Evans never made any remark of the kind, never said 
anything of the kind. I never quoted her as saying it to any one. 

@. Dr. Parker, in the written statement or argument of Dr. 
Cogswell presented to this committee, he denied a number of 
things which you have stated in your testimony. I wish to ask 
you whether there is any statement in your testimony which you 
wish now to alter or correct? 

A. There is nothing that I wish to alter but one slip of the 
tongue: 

Q. Yes — what is that? 

A. I said ‘*trachea’’ when I mean ‘‘ cesophagus.” The 
trachea is the wind-pipe running from the pharynx down to the 
lungs, and the cesophagus is the tube that rons to the stomach, 
and I had in mind the csophagus when I said ‘* trachea.” They 
seem to have made a great deal of talk about it. 

@. That was in connection with the death — 

A. The bristle probang and the death of Lewis Herrick. 

@. Dr. Cogswell said in connection with Herrick something to 
the effect that you had misstated the cause of his death. What 
are the facts in that respect? 

A. Dr. Cogswell was not there when Herrick died. He knew 
nothing about the case —didn’t know that the man died at all 
until that evening, and I told him what the cause of death was. 
There was no autopsy held, certainly Dr. Cogswell knew nothing 
about it, and he, Dr. Cogswell, signed on the death certificate 
that the man died of accidental asphyxia — just what I said. 
Dr. Cogswell’s statement, the greater part of it, is really from 
what he has learned since the beginning of this investigation ; 
prior to this investigation he knew almost nothing about the 
management of the hospital and very little about the institution. * 
I know that he stayed in his house about eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four; that he seldom visited the hospital. When he did he 
would just walk down rapidly and through and up again, and it 
was the same way practically in the institation—only when the 
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Commissioners came; then he would seein to be on the alert to 
tell them something that he knew nothing about.’ I kuow on 
several occasions I have heard him tell Dr. Jenks things that were 
not so. Ihave heard him say that the temperature in the wards 
in the hospital was the same twenty-four hours around, when that 
very morning when I called them into the female wards the tempera- 
ture was forty. That afternoon it was seventy-five. And he told 
Dr. Jenks it was the same all the twenty-four hours round. 

@. Dr. Cogswell has given several instances in his written 
statement showing that expensive drugs were purchased, ordered 
by him for the hospital. Do you remember those statements ? 

A. He spoke of the hydro-chlorate of cocaine. He said it 
cost $102.40 a pound. 

@. And yet he ordered it? 

A. The hydro-chlorate of cocaine costs $80 a pound — that 
is what we have been paying for it. He spoke of a pound of it. 
Well, a pound of cocaine, if it were used at the same rate that it 
has been since I have been there, would last us just thirty-five 
years. | 

@. In what quantity was it purchased? 

A. A half an ounce, and during the seventeen months that I 
had been there we used just a quarter of an ounce of cocaine. 
That is, bought half an ounce and there was half of it left there 
when I came away. That would be $1.25 in seventeen months. 

@. Then Dr. Cogswell referred to the fact also, showing that 
he didn’t hesitate to purchase expensive drugs, that he had 
ordered sulphonal a large number of times, whereas iodoform was 
ordered only once? 

a. No, aristol. Well, the facts are that we bought iodoform in 
three, four, and five pound packages. 

@. That was the cheap drug? 

A. Yes, that was the cheaper and aristol was the more expen- 
sive, and of that we bought ounce packages, one ounce at a time. 
Out of eighteen requisitions we ordered it seven times — that was 
only seven ounces of aristol — while he speaks of ordering iodo- 
form but three times. Why? Because iodoform cane in larger 
packages — I won’t say five-pound packages, but two, three, four, 
and perhaps five pound packages. 

Q@. And were there any other drugs? 

A. Phenacetin he spoke of. We always got that in very small 
quantities, too, while acetanilid, which I do approve of and 
which is very fine thing, in my opinion, and much cheaper than 
phenacetin, I ordered in larger quantities, as it was much cheaper 
— not because it was much cheaper, but because I have gotten the 
same results from acetanilid as I do from phenacetin. 

@. Mrs. Evans testified, in passing, to the fact that prior to 
Stinson’s coming in as deputy superintendent, the dining-room 
floor had been mopped and not scrubbed. ‘Do you know whether 
that was the fact? : 

A. I know I never saw the dining-room floor mopped up uutil 
Stinson came. 

@. Mopped or scrubbed, you mean? 
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A. Scrubbed. Stinson remarked at the table that the place 
was filthy, that it took him three days to scrub the grease off the 
floor, that he had got it now,pretty clean, aud that by scrubbing it 
quite frequently it would be quite respectable. I know the posts 
and the chairs were so that when you would pass through, that if 
you would touch your coat against the back of the chairs you 
would have a mark that wasn’t very easily removed, from the 
grease. The place smelled of rancid butter, the walls seemed to 
be impregnated with it, until Stinson came, and until it was criti- 
cised by the Board of Visitors. 

Q. Dr. Cogswell suggested in his written statement that you 
had not shown Dr. Putnam all the instruments? 

A. That is not a fact. and Dr. Cogswell only says that from 
surmising. He wasn’t there and so he doesn’t know. Mrs. Evans 
was there at the time. I remember a week or so before I saw Dr. 
Putnam, Mrs. Evans asked me to show her the instruments. I 
went into the operating-room.. There were no places in the 
operating-room where you could hide the instruments, and I am 
sure J] didn’t want to hide them. I showed her what I had, and 
she said, ‘‘ Is this all?” and she pulled out the drawers and 
looked in, and that was all the instruments, and the same number 
was shown Dr. Putnam that was shown her. 

@. Now, there has been some testimony in regard to your 
statement that Dr. Cogswell had discharged syphilitic patients 
while in a contagious state. Have you anything to say on that? 

A. When I was bere [I testified to things that I knew myself, 
that I was absolutely certain of. I knew, and I know now, that 
Dr. Cogswell did discharge the patients, but I was not right be- 
side him when he discharged them. A patient, for instance, was 
discharged from the hospital, and I asked who discharged her, and - 
the nurse would say, ** Dr. Cogswell.’’ I remember one afternoon 
there was a patient by the name of William Demick, whom I had 
been treating for a week or so previous to the time of his dis- 
charge, and he came in to me and said, ** Dr. Cogswell has dis- 
charged me.” I said. ** Well, what for?” Well, it was for some 
little thing he did —I don’t know exactly what it was— and he 
sent him to the city. The patient said to me, ‘** Will you give me 
a prescription for some medicine? I know what this disease is, 
and I don’t want it to break out on me.” SolIdid. He was then 
in a contagious state, and Dr. Cogswell knew nothing about the 
patients, and knew very little about the hospital prior to the time 
that Mrs. Lincoln’s article appeared and prior to the time that the 
Board of Visitors visited the place. 

@. You mean that letter of January 10 which appeared in the 
‘’Transcript?”’ 

A; ‘Yes, ‘sir. 

@. You say this patient’s name was Demick? 

A. William, Demick. 

Q. What did he do on the island ? 

A. He was in the hospital, he was helping around in the 
kitchen, the serving-room of the hospital, washing the floors and 
doing general work around, and he did some little thing, disobeyed 
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some order, and Dr. Cogswell, without looking into his case, dis- 
charged him right off. He didn’t know what was the matter with 
the man —at least I don’t think he did, or he wouldn’t have dis- 
charged him. As to the girl, Dr. Harkins spoke to me about her. 
IL asked Dr. Dever if she was in a contagious state, and he said she 
was, and I asked the nurse who discharged her and she said Dr. 
Cogswell. I really know that he did discharge her, but I wasn’t 
there when he did it, and that is the reason that I said under oath 
that I didn’t know he discharged the patient. 

@. Did this Demick do any work about the barn? 

A. He did when I first went there. He milked the cows, I 
believe. | 

@. Was that stopped? Did he stop that work? 

A. Well, I don’t know how long he had been milking the cows 
before the disease appeared, but I don’t think it was in a con- 
tagious state at that time —that is, it wasn’t on his hands, the 
lesions, the syphilitic lesions. But I knew there was a case there 
of a man by the name of Bolton, who had the eruption of the dis- 
ease on the palms of his hands, and he was engaged, and is yet, I 
believe, in milking cows. 

@. Dr. Cogswell stated, as suggested in his argument, that 
your testimony in regard to the abuses at Long Island was actu- 
ated by a feeling of disappointment at your not getting a vacation 
when you asked for it a year ago Christmas. Is that the facts? 

A. Oh, that is not so. ‘That couldn’t be so. That is impos- 
sible. 

@. Well, how did you happen to go to the Commissioners and 
report on Smith in December of last year? 

A. The affairs were getting on in such a terrible way down 
there that when we asked for anything for the hospital, or would 
make a requisition on Smith, he would say to Dr. Cogswell that 
he didn’t think we needed that in the hospital, not knowing any- 
thing about it, and Dr. Cogswell would say, ‘* Well, don’t send it 
over.” We were short of everything, and he used to send back 
verbal messages which were not very gentlemanly. J complained 
of it to Dr. Cogswell, I remember, at one time. I said I didn’t 
think it was the right thing tou have a man who was almost continu- 
ously under the influence of liquor dictate to the physicians as to 
what they should have or should not have in the hospital. And 
he said, ‘* Young man, you be careful what you say,” and I knew 
that it would be of no use for me to make that complaint. ‘The 
complaint was too important, in fact, to make it to Dr. Cogswell. 
He said I didn’t think it was of enough importance to make it to 
him, but, indeed, I thought it was too important to make to him. 

@. Well, you said that the requisitions had not been complied 
with. What requisitions do you refer to? 

A. Ob. the requisitions on the store. There hasn’t been 
any complaint to speak of about the requisitions made for 
supplies for the hospital from the city — that is, the medi- 
cines or the instruments. ‘They haven’t amounted to anything. 
The great complaints that should have been and were made were 
about the requisitions for supplies for the hospital from 
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the store — such as_ slippers, stockings, sheeting, cloth, 
cotton, and so on — anything that we needed from the store. I 
know that they kept down in the store piles of this flannel stuff 
and cotton, and when the Commissioners would come down, they, 
not knowing the details of the management, would see it there and 
would say and would think that they always had enough on hand, 
but Dr. Cogswell would never allow it to be sent over until Mrs. 
Evans came on the afternoon of the 8th of January. When Mrs. 
Evans was speaking about the flannel, Dr. Cogswell heard about 
it, and quile soon, very soon, there were pieces of flannel in the 
hospital. 

@. Dr. Cogswell stated that the total shortage of milk had only 
been 400 quarts? 

A. ‘That is not so. I know myself that in one week, seven 
days, there were over 400 quarts of milk short. We were order- 
ing at the time about 104 or 105 quarts of milk a day and we were 
not getting half of that, and we went on for several — well, two - 
weeks it went on fully, and I spoke to the cook about it. She said 
that the requisitions were of no importance, that no one ever 
looked at them, that Dr. Cogswell just took them and shoved 
them in a drawer, never looked at them, and so when they came 
up she took the requisition and put down the amount delivered, 
whether it corresponded to the actual amount or not. Everything 
is run -~ I won’t say it is now, but everything was run in a loose 
and careless way. When I went there I was determined to suit 
Dr. Cogswell. I had heard a good many stories, but wouldn't 
listen to them at all. I was determined to suit him 
and do my:duty as well as I could. But I knew he 
ran down everybody that had been there, and he said he 
didn’t want these people baving this and that, he didn’t 
waut those babies having Mellen’s Food, that it was too expensive, 
that it was all right for babies of another class but that they could 
get along on milk just as well as not. In fact, he said, ‘* We have 
nothing here but a lot of animals.” He made that statement. I 
remember one afternoon Dr. Cogswell culled me down to the closets, 


‘the water closets, and he said, ** Look there,” and I looked and I 


saw a tobacco spit in the corner. I said, *‘ Well, doctor, if you 
can invent any way to prevent the men from spitting on the floor 
I would like to know what it is.” In walking up through the 
wards he said, ** Well, you see we haven’t anything here but a lot 
of animals —the majority are,” he said, and I didn’t think that 
was avery nice statement for a superintendent, who had the wel- 
fare, as he says, of the people at heart, to make. 

@. Well, now, did you have any unpleasantness of any kind 
with Dr. Cogswell before you testified here? 

A. No, sir. He was always very indifferent. Whenever we 
consulted him about anything he would give us such a queer 
answer, kind of half in joke, and it seemed inconsistent — his answer 
to anything. 

@. Well, did you have any unpleasantness with him, any 
quarrels with him ? 

A. No, sir; none whatever. 
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@. Did anything happen that would create a grudge between 
you and him? 

A. Nothing whatever, nothing. Of course Dr. Cogswell wanted 
Mr. Smith there, and he didn’t like it very well when I testified 
against Mr. Smith’s drunkenness. Mr. Smith’s friend was Mr. 
Hall, and he didn’t like it very well when I reported the fact to him 
that Hall was under the influence of liquor, and that Hall was 
carrying the liquor over and giving it toSmith. He scoffed at the 
idea. ‘That was the beginning of any little trouble at all. We 
never had any trouble, but I know that was the beginning of it. 
It was not because I didn’t get a vacation. IL remember that just 


before Hall left they had him down in the receiving-room. Smith ~ 


was breaking him in, as it were. He was to be tally clerk, 
and Mr. Smith was to be deputy until the complaints against Hall 
were so often that they had to get rid of Hall, and finally get rid 
of Mr. Smith. I had nothing at all against Smith. 

@. Well, did Dr. Cogswell place confidence in you? 

A. Yes, sir, he did. 

@. Did he criticise your work? 

A. He never criticised anything that I did. He never repri- 
manded me for anything. 

Q@. That is, prior to the time you testified? 

A. Prior to this investigation. In fact, always praised me, if 
anything, and I remember when he spoke of coming up here the 
first time lie said he knew I took great interest in the institution 
and he could leave it in my charge and know that everything was 
all right. 

@. That is, when he came up? Sie 

A. When he used to come up every day, and I had charge, and 
when the deputy was sick, he said ‘* I would like you to go over to 
the institution and see that everything is all right. There is a new 
man over there acting deputy, and I wish you would see that 
everything goes on all right.” And I did, and he seemed to be 
pleased about it when he came home. He never reprimanded me 
prior to this investigation — never. 

Q@. Never showed any distrust of your ability? 

A. Never; in fact, told Dr. Jenks I was doing first rate, etc., 
and Dr. Jenks told me, probably to encourage me. Dr. Jenks 
also told my brother that he recommended me for promotion to 
him. 

Q@. You mean when you were promoted? 

A. When I was promoted from second to first assistant. 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Reep.) Doctor, what was the subject of your 
conversation with Mrs. Evans that day in the operating-room? 

A. Well, Mrs. Evans said she had heard that I had made some 
compaints about a nurse, and that the nurse, in answer to the 
questions, made some insinuations that would not sound very well, 
and that they had decided, or she heard that they had decided, 
that I was going to be dismissed, and she came down to inquire 
the facts. 
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@. Then the subject of your conversation was a complaint 
made by you against the nurse — is that correct? 

A. Well, that was the origin of it. 

@. That was the origin? 

A ‘That was the origin of it, bunt — 

@. That is an answer, doctor. I will now ask you another 
question. You heard Mrs. Evans testify on the stand that the 
subject of your conversation was a base plot against you, did you 
not? 

Yes, sir — no, I didn’t; never heard her say that. 

Didn’t hear her say that or use that phrase at all? 

This evening? 

Yes, sir; or this afternoon. 

No, I think she said ‘* A trumped up story, or something of 
the kind. A 

@. Against you. Well, that couldn’t be the charge you made 
against the nurse, certainly. That wasn’t trumped up, was it? 

A. Not at all. 

@. The charge you made against the nurse was a proper 
harge? . 

A. Most assuredly. 

@. Now, let me ask you, doctor, if you ever had a chance to 
substantiate the charge which you made against that nurse? 

A. Thave never had a chance, because it wasn’t investigated in 
a proper manner. I wasn’t given the chance. 

@. You never had any chance, then? 

A. Never had any chance, because I say it wasn’t investigated 
in a proper manner. 

@. Well, that is your opinion, of course. Now, do you know 
what became of that complaint after you filed it with Dr. Cogs- 
well? 

A. I think it was sent to the Mayor, at his request. 

Do you know that it was sent to the Mayor at his request? 
Only from what the Mayor said. 

Did he tell you it was sent at his request? 

He did. 

By whom? 

What do you mean? 

By whom was this charge of yours sent to the Mayor? 
Well, do you mean by whose request, or who took it there? 
I asked you whom? 

I don’t know. 

You don’t know? 

Idonot: 

Then you don’t understand that the Mayor asked Dr. Cogs- 
for that written charge which you made? 

Ido not. 

Do you know what Dr. Cogswell did with that charge? 

I do not. 

Don’t you know that he sent it to the Commissioners? 

Oh, let me tell you about that. | 

Well, answer my question. 


Sehek: 
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A. I made out three of them — 

Q. I asked you a simple question, doctor? 

A. He got one, the Commissioners got one, and Miss McNamara 
got one. 

Q. Will you please answer my question? 

A. What was the question? 

Q. Didn’t Dr. Cogswell send this written charge you made to 
the Commissioners ? 

A. He sent one of them. 

Q: Do you know what action the Commissioners took upon 
that ? . 

A. I don’t believe they took any. 

Q. Didn’t they visit Long Island and have a hearing? 
I beg pardon —I thought you meant the result. Yes, ee 
did visit Long Island. 


Be 


Q@. How many times did they come to Long Island? 

A. I should think fifteen, perhaps — yes, fifteen, I should think. 

Q. About fifteen times? 

A. “Yes: 

Q. They called you before them, did they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many Commissioners were ae ? 

A. Two. 

Q. They asked you questions concerning this charge, did they 
not? 

a. Yes, sir. 

@. You answered those questions? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. What was the charge that you made against the nurse? 

A. There were several. 

Q. Name one of them? 

A. That she was of a fighting disposition and had not only 


fought with me but had been fighting with two other nurses, and 
she kept the wards in an uproarious condition, which I considered 
not right, and that she abused me and assaulted me. 
@. Yes — you charged her with assaulting you? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. And the Commissioners heard all the evidence that you de- 
sired to offer on that charge, did they not? 
No, sir. 
Did they refuse to hear any of your evidence? 
Yes, sir. 
Did they refuse to hear you? 
Yes, sir; on some points. 
How long were you before the Commissioners testifying ? 
Oh, probably twenty hours or ‘more. 
And still you didn’t tell it all? 
They wouldn’t allow me. But they told her she could make 
any complaints she wished, while I had to stick right to the point. 
@. Well, how many witnesses did you call? 
A. IL called about eight, and the most important one, the one 
that would substantiate everything, was not called at all, and they 
made believe they made a mistake, but it was a mistake that — 
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@. Who made believe that they made a mistake ? 

A. It was said afterwards it was a mistake. 

@. Who made the mistake — the Commissioners ? 

A. I don’t know whether it was the Commissioners or whether 
it was Dr. Cogswell. 

(). Well, did Dr. Cogswell testify there? 

A, He didn’t testify to it; no. 

@. But you testified for twenty hours and called eight wit- 
nesses ? 

aX CS: 

@. And still you didn’t et in all the evidence? 

A. Well, it was carried on in such a may — 

That isn’t the question : ? 

A. When they brought in a witness I was sent out of the room, 
and they asked the witnesses so and so, some little minor point 
that didn’t refer to that at all, and then dismissed the witness. 
That is not the way to carry on an investigation. 

@. You don’t think they gave you a fair investigation ? 

A. They did not, although I don’t want to bring up the subject 
now. But the investigation was not fair. 

It was a sort of star chamber proceeding? 

Yes. 

Now, what charge did the nurse make against you? 

Well, she said about everything she was told to. 

Who told her? 

Well, Dr. Cogswell didn’t tell her exactly what to say — 

I didn’ t ask you who didn’t tell her: I asked you who did 
tell her? ; 

A. But Dr. Cogswell told me — 

@. Now, please answer my question. You say she said about 
everything she was told to. Now, I want to know who told her 
to say things there? 

A. Well, she was told by Dr. Cogswell that she had the liberty 
to make any charges she wished. 

@. Well, wasn’t that proper? Didn’t she have that liberty? 

A. Yes, and she was further told — 

@. Were you told by Dr. Cogswell that you had the liberty to 
make any charge you wished? 

A. No, she was there to ansWer to the charges I made. 

@. And you made the charges without consulting Dr. Cogswell 
then? 

A. Oh, no. 

@. The charge you made you made without consulting Dr. 
Cogswell? 

A. No. 

@. Did you consult him before you made the charge ? 

A. I did. 

@. What did he say? 

A. He said he would see. He went up town and consulted 
you, I presume, and the Commissioners. 

@. How do you know he consulted me? 

A. Well, I know you consulted Miss McNamara. 
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@. How do you know that? 

A. She said so. 

@. At that hearing? 

_ A. No, not at that hearing — she said so — well, yes, at one of 
the hearings. 

Q. Well, now, will you come back to my question, if you have 
got through with your humor, and tell me what Dr. Cogswell 
stated to you when you told him you had a charge to make? 

A. He said, ** Well, we will see about it,” and then went up 
town. ‘Then he came back next morning, and he called Miss Mc- 
Namara in the office and had a long talk with her and then came 
out to me. 

@. That is not responsive to my question. I asked you what 
Dr. Cogswell told you. You can answer that question? 

A. Told me to put my charge in writing. 

@. And you did that? 

@. Hetransmitted the charges to the Commissioners and then 
there was a hearing which yousay was an unfair hearing? 

cd, 

@. Now, come back to the other question that I asked you and 
which you have not answered yet. What charge did Miss McNa- 
mara make against you? 

A. Well, she said that ] used vulgarlanguage before the patients, 
and that I used profanity, and she said — well, she made some 
charges that I don’t care to say here. They are not fit — unfit; 
they were too contemptible, and they were made by — 

@. Well, you refuse to state, then, what those charges were? 

A. I don’t refuse. 

@. Why don’t you state them, then? 

A. I say they are not fit. The charges she made were too con- 
temptible, and they were made by too contemptible a person for me 
to answer them. ‘They were not substantiated, and not a word said 
by any of the witnesses about them. No person knew anything 
about them. They were trumped up, concocted, and I don’t feel 
like saying them here. I don’t refuse, though. . 

@. (By Mr. Branpets.) What was the question? 

A. He wanted me to tell him the complaints Miss McNamara 
make about me. She didn’t make them in writing at all. 

Mr. Branpers. — Well, I object, there is very little time left. 

The Cuarr. — What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Branpers. —I mean that we haven’t longer than until four 
o'clock to-morrow morning. ‘There is very little time left and we 
wish to confine it to evidence that has some bearing on this investi- 
gation. Dr. Parker’s record is hardly under investigation here. He 
is not at present connected with the institution,.and so far as he 
was connected with it his connection has been discontinued. The 
fact of a long investigation that may have been made at which Dr. 
Parker made charges and at which charges were mide against bim 
I know nothing about and I don’t care to go into. We have very 
little time at our disposal. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) Wasn’t the name of another physician 
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mentioned to Mrs. Evans at the conference between you and her 
in the operating-room ? 

A. Only that I said that I had brought witnesses in and got 
their testimony and had witnesses there to hear their testimony — 
Dr. Leach and Dr. Douglass — and I had a memorandum of 
their testimony. 

Q. Well, at this interview with Mrs. Evans didn’t you tell her 
what the charge was that Miss McNamara made against you? 

“awe es, 1. did. 

@. And didn’t you mention the name of another physician to 
her. 

A. I presume Dr. Cogswell’s name figured in it quite conspicu- 
ously. 

@. Didn’t you mention the name of another of the doctors? 

A. Dr. Dever, perhaps. 

@. Didn’t you mention the name of another doctor? 

A. Perhaps Dr. Harkins. 

@. Didn’t you mention the name of another doctor? 

A. I don’t believe I did, I don’t remember. 

@. Well, now, didn’t you give your explanation of that charge 
made by Miss McNamara to Mrs. Evans at that time? 

A. I think so. Do you mean Dr. Noyes? 

@. I mean Dr. Noyes; yes, sir. 

A. Yes, his name was mentioned. 

Q. Now, didn’t you tell Mrs. Evans what the charge was that 
Miss McNamara made against you? 

A. Idid most likely — no, I didn’t tell her exactly about the 
charges that Miss McNamara made, I said she was allowed to go 
on and talk that way. 

@. Well, did you or didn’t you say anything to Mrs. Evans? 

A. I don’t know as I — 

@. Did you or didn’t you say anything to Mrs. Evans? That 
is a simple question. Answer yes or no. You either did or did 
uot Answer yes or no? | 

A. Yes—that it wasn’t a legitimate charge that Miss 
McNamara made. 

@. Yes. Didn't you also explain to Mrs. Evans about that 
charge? 

A. Not at that time. 

Q. You didn’t? 

A. No, sir. 

(). You didn’t give any explanation of your own about this 
affair which Miss McNamara turned into a charge against you — 
didn’t give any explanation of that? 

A. I don’t believe I did at that time. 

@. Didn’t you tell Mrs. Evans what your explanation was, and 
didn’t you tell her that Dr. Noyes would substantiate your 
statement? 

A. I don’t believe I did at that time. I did later on. 

@. Did at some time? 

A. Ata later time — I think I wrote to Mrs. Evans. 

@. At all events, you did at some time? 
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A. I did at some time. 

@. And you gave her the name of Dr. Noyes who would sub- 
stantiate you? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Don’t you know. Mrs. Evans wrote to Dr. Noyes in regard 
to the matter ? 

A. I think she did. 

@. Do you know what reply she received ? 

A. Idonot. I know I received a reply from Dr. Noyes. 

@. You did. What was it? 

A. Saying that he remembered the time that I asked bia to 
come into Miss McNamara’s room when she was ill. That he re- 
membered it perfectly well. 

@. Well, don’t you know that Dr. Noyes telegraphed to Mrs. 
Evans? 

A. Yes, I think he did. I don’t know it. I think he did; he 
said so. 

@. Well, what did he telegraph to her? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Well, now, don’t you know that Dr. Noyes telegraphed to 
Mrs. Evans that he wasn’t on the island at that time? 

A. No, Ido not. I don’t know. I don’t believe he did. 

Q. Now, if Dr. Noyes says he did? 

A. He is mistaken. 

@. You say he is mistaken? 

A. He is mistaken. He probably didn’t understand what was 
wanted and he made a mistake, for I have a letter from Dr. 
Noyes, saying that he got a letter from Mrs. Evans, and that he 
didn’t exactly understand what it meant. 

@. Well, you told Mrs. Evans that you took Dr. Noyes in to 
see the nurse, didn’t you? 

A. Yes,I did. 

@. Well, she complained of you — that you made improper ad- 
vances to her, didn’t she? 

A. Yes, she did. 

Q. Now, have you given us all the conversation that you had 
with Mrs. Evans that day? 

A. No,I don’t believe I have and I don’t believe I ean, all 
of it. 

@. Well, cannot you give us a little more of the conversation 
about Dr. Cogswell? 

A. I don’t believe Dr. Cogswell had very much to do with this 
conversation. 

Q. I thought you said he figured quite extensively in that con- 
versation ? 

A. Yes, he did. I told Mrs. Evans that the morning Dr. Cogs- 
well returned from town he reinstated Miss McNamara right 
away, without seeing me at all. I went to Dr. Cogswell — 

@. You had discharged her then? 

A. No, I suspended her until Dr. Cogswell came home. She 
was in a state of intoxication at the time and raving around the 
wards there, and so I suspended her and told her to go over to 
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the other side, to the institution, or stay in her room, until Dr. 
Cogswell came home. He came home, saw Miss McNamara in 
his private office, and told her — 

@. This is a conversation you had with Mrs. Evans? 

A. Yes, I told Mrs. Evans, and I told Mrs. Evans about how 
he acted towards me. 

Q. Well, is that why she was going to do something to make 
him smart, because he acted that way? 

A. Mrs. Evans never said anything of the kind and I never told 
anybody she said so. I swear that. It is a concoction of some- 
body’s. 

@. Well, if anybody heard it? 

A. Nobody overheard it, because they couldn’t have. 

@. You think if it was overheard that it must have been some- 
body besides vou? 

A. It was the origin of somebody’s bad mind. 

@.. Must have been some person other than you, when Mrs. 
Evans made that remark ? 

A. Well, you hear all sorts of remarks down there. 

@. That is a fact, isn’t it, — must have been somebody else? 

A. Must have been somebody else. 

Q. Who else was in that room? 

A. Nobody overheard us, because it was not said. 

Q. Well, at that interview Mrs. Evans advised you either to 
leave the island or resign, didn’t she? 

A. No, Mrs. Evans said — 

Q. Did she or didn’t she? 

A. She said, ‘¢‘ What will you do if you are discharged?” 

@. Answer the question. 

A. She didn’t advise me one way or the other. 

Q@. She didn’t? Of course you want to change your testimony 
about the bristle probang and the trachea, as I understand you? 

A. It was just a slip of the tongue. 

Q. Well, then you want to change it? 

A. Change the word *‘ trachea” to ‘+ esophagus.” 

@. Of course, I am not a physician and don’t understand these 
things. 

A. No, if you were you wouldn’t make such a point as that. 

@. Why, would you put a bristle probang down a man’s 
trachea? 

A. No, but the trachea and csophagus are so near related, so 
near each other. 

@. Well, answer the question — you did say it and you want to 
change it? 

A. Yes, I want to change it. 

@. If vou did say that you put a bristle probang down a man’s 
trachea you want to change it? 

Avi hes, Bitte bdo. 

@. That is all right. That straightens the record. Do you 
remember for what purposes you said you would use that bristle 
probang if you had it? 

A. Toremove a piece of meat from the gullet of a man who 
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choked to death—an old man, very feeble, who wasn’t able to 
get up and who was getting boiled beef, a house diet, to eat, and 
there was no nurse on duty at the time and he choked to death.. 
I said I would have used it to pull up that piece of meat that had 
gotten into his gullet. 

@. You said you would have taken a big piece of meat out with 
your fingers or a pair of forceps? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

@. And there might have been a smaller piece farther down 
and you would have taken that out with the bristle probang? 

A. Yes, sir; it would have done no harm to put the bristle 
probang down into the gullet or cesophagus. 

Q. That is what it is for? 

A. Yes, sir,—no harm to put it in the trachea if you could 
get it there. I believe it was said here that if you put the bristle 
probang into the trachea it would killa man. That is not so. 

Q. Well, you don’t mean to say that you would have needed a 
bristle probang for a small piece of meat in a man’s cesophagus ? 

A. If the small piece of meat was right down near the epi- 
glottis, which closes the trachea, it would cause a spasm of 
the epiglottis which closes the trachea and keep it closed, and the 
man would be asphyxiated. When a man drowns, it isn’t the 
water that necessarily gets into his lungs, but it is the action of 
the water on the epiglottis, whicb causes a spasm and contraction, 
preventing the air getting into his lungs, not because the water is: 
poisonous at all. 

@. Meat isn’t poisonous, is it? 

A. No, but a foreign hody will irritate the epiglottis and Kee 
it closed up so that the air cannot get down into the lungs. 

@. Now, you think if you had a bristle probang you might 
have saved that man’s life? 

wm. Yes, sir; ldo. 

Q. Because you think there might have been a small piece of 
meat farther down? 

A. There must have been, because as soon as we jeinoued the 
other his heart was beating. The epiglottis would have relaxed 
and we could have performed artificial respiration, and by inter- 
jecting under the skin the proper stimulants, respiratory stimu- 
lants, ete., he would have recovered. 

Q. Well, you did all that? 

A. Did all that. 

@. And all you lacked was the bristle probang? 

A. The bristle probang for the piece of meat which acted as a 
foreign body, to take it out of the gullet. 

@. Well, did you ever order a pound of cocaine? 

A. No, sir; never did. 

Q. Or a pound of aristol? 

A. No, sir. Dr. Cogswell, to misrepresent things, put down 
how much it was worth by the pound. ‘They didn’t figure on a 
pound. 

@. Do Iask you about that? 

A. No, but that is the reason I have referred to it to-day. 
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(). Why do you interject it, then, when you will have plenty of 
time to explain? 

A. That is why I speak of it. 

@. You might answer my question, and then perhaps Brother 
Brandeis wouldn’t object to our taking up so much time. Then 
your failure to get more cocaine was because you didn’t order it. 
You got all you wanted, didn’t you? 

A. Oh, yes, there wasn’t any complaint about it at all. 

@. And did you ever order an ounce of aristol any time? 

A. Often ordered an ounce of aristol — not over an ounce. 

@. And how much cocaine did you order at a time? 

A. A half an ounce. 

Chairman Ha.istram in the chair. 

@. Do you remember when Deputy Stinson came? 

A. I think it was about the 13th of February. 

@. Well, he is there now, isn’t he, or wast 

i. Was when [I left. 

@. This nurse left before you did, didn’t she, this Miss 
McNamara? 

A. Oh, yes. She left when I was on my vacation. 

@. Well, when did you leave? 

oe asa | left there the first of December. 

@. Well, now, in speaking of the requisitions, you say that your 
complaint was of the requisitions for articles from the store? 

A. Yes, sir. ‘That was the chief complaint. We couldn’t get 
anything. 

@. Then you make no complaint in regard to the requisitions 
which went to the Commissioners ? 

A. Oh, yes, I do, because a great many of the things we couldn’t 
get. It isn’t the mere fact of not getting them. If when I 
ordered them Dr. Cogswell would come to me and say, ** That 
isn’t necessary,” that would be all, but when I was expecting 
things nothing was said and nobody seemed to know anything 
about it, and he wouldn’t say he crossed it off or that it wasn’t 
necessary. 


@. Did he cross it off? 

A. He says in his testimony he did. 

@. What do you say about it? 

A. I know we didn’t get the things. 

(. You have read his testimony ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Is it correct in regard to the things that were crossed off? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q 


Then you agree with his testimony in that regard and with 
the report of the committee? 

A. Dr. Cogswell says he crossed off some of the things, and I 
know we ordered the things and we didn’t get them. So as far as 
that goes it is right. It is correct. 

@. Dr. Cogswell, you say, referred to the inmates down there as 
animals. Now, of course, you never applied any such terms as 
that to the inmates, did you? 

A. When he said it I might have said ‘‘ yes,” or nodded my 
head, or said nothing. 
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Q. Well, that is the only time that you referred to them by any 
such name as that, is it? 

A. I never referred to them as animals. 

@. You never did? 

A. I never did. 

@. Well, that isn’t your custom —to refer to people by any 
such names as that? 

A. No, it is not. 

@. Do you remember an occasion when some of the aldermen 
visited Long Island — of the remark you made about them when 
they had left, when you were at the table? 

A. A remark that I would make about the aldermen? 

@. That you did make about the aldermen? 

A. I don’t remember it, because I don’t think I would make 
any remark about them, unless I would say that the aldermen were 
down. 

@. Well, you don’t remember the day that you had beans for 
the next meal after the aldermen left, and, when the servant 
brought the beans in, of a remark which you made to her? 

A. Never. 

@. That has passed from your mind if you ever made it? 

A. That has passed from my mind. Perhaps it never passed 
through my mind. 

@. Perhaps not. 

A. If you will tell me what the remark was, perhaps I can tell 
you whether I ever said it or not. 

Q. Yes, I will: ‘* Annie, did the Turks get their beans?” Now 
do you remember it? 

Meaning the aldermen ? 

I mean the remark. Does that recall it to your mind? 

I never remember making such a remark as that. 

You don’t remember such a remark as that? 

Meaning whom? 

You don’t remember the remark ¢ 

I don’t remember making any such remark as that. 

And you don’t remember. being asked by some person at the 
table to whom you referred, and in reply to that question mention- 
ing the names of two of the aldermen who had been there that 
day? 

A. Why, that is absurd. 

Q. That isn’t true, then? 

A. Why, no; no, indeed. : 

@. If any official of the institution has made that statement 
then, it is false? 

A. Yes, by all means, by all means. 

Q. How did you refer to Mrs. Cogswell in speaking of her at 
the table? 

A. Well, now, we may have had some jest there at the table, 
some little pet name that we called everybody, in fact, — some little 
pet name. 

@. You may have called the aldermen ‘* Turks ” ? 

A. No, because they are not, but I know that we spoke of the 
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superintendent as ‘* Uncle Charles, 
fun. 


and talked that way just in 


And what did you call his wife? 

‘¢ Marguerite,” I think. 

Is that all? 

That is all. 

You didn’t call her ‘*‘ Mag’? 

Well, I don’t believe we did. 

You don’t? 

I don’t believe I did. Some of the others may have. 

You don’t believe you said, ‘‘It is quite a drop for Mag 
from the Parker House to McDonald’s s’’—you don’t remember 
that? 


EHOKOAOLO 


No, somebody else did, though. 

What? 

Somebody else did who was there at the time. 

But you didn’t? 

No, ‘somebody else did. I didn’t, because I heard that 
day that Mrs. Cogswell was dining at McDonald’s. And that is 

how I came to hear it. That remark was made. 

Q. But wasn’t made by you? 

A. Oh, no; no, indeed. 

@. And you never said, with an oath, at the table, that you 
didn’t care for Cogswell? 

A. Oh, this is really absurd. 

Q. Well, it isn’t true, is it? 

A. Mr. Chairman, this is — 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) You can answer the question, Dr. 
Parker. 

A. I never remember saving any such thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Will you swear you didn’t? 

A. I won’t swear I didn’t because I may have said it. 

Q. Well, you won’t swear that you didn’t make the other re- 
mark ? 

A. I will swear that I didn’t make the other remark. 

@. Well. do you remember of making a remark in regard to 
one of the aldermen who visited the institution and afterwards said 
that there were no bed-ridden patients in the infirmary? Do you 
remember what you called him? 

Mr. Branpeis. — Mr. Chairman, I think this can hardly throw 
any light on the investigation. 

Mr. Proctor. — It throws light on the witness —a great deal 
of light on the witness. » 

Mr. Branvers. — It does not relate to the investigation. 

Mr. Ritey.— We may have to throw some other light —on 
counsel. 

The Wirness. — If Mr. Reed will take the stand and allow me 
to cross-examine him about the remarks he made, not only about 
the aldermen but about counsel here and the witnesses, I shall be 
willing to state any remarks I have made. 

Q. “(By Mr. Reep.) Is that any reason why you shouldn't state 
the remarks ? 
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A. No, I don’t remember the remarks. 

Mr. Branpers. — This certainly can have no possible bearing. 
Any remarks the witness might make would have no bearing in the 
first place, and he says he did not make them. 

Mr. Proctor. — This witness is the principal witness in this in- 
vestigation in reference to Long Island. 

Mr. Rirey. — When did you find that out? 

Mr. Procror. — You have posed him as such. 

Mr. Branpeis. — He is a very important witness, but what dif- 
ference does it make whether he called Mrs. Cogswell Marguerite, 
or didn’t? That hardly bore on his credibility and hardly bears 
upon him in any other sense, except as touching his sense of 
humor, perhaps. It was done in private. 

Mr. Procror. — That isn’t all. 

Mr. Branpeis. — Thatis the kind of questions being put to him, 
and it seems to me you are frittering away time that i is valuable, 
if nothing else. 

Mr. Reep. — Well, the witness had made certain statements in 
regard ‘to the treatment he has received from Dr. Cogswell. I 
simply want to show how he has reciprocated it. 

Mr. Branpeis. —I don’t think the question of how he has re- 
ciprocated has any bearing on the question whether the institutions — 
are well managed or not. It cannot bear on the credibility of the 
witness, and we are not trying Dr. Cogswell. We are trying to 
find out whether the institutions are properly managed or not, and 
a question whether at the table some one of the officers may have 
referred to the fact that the superintendent and his wife dined at 
one hotel or restaurant or another can hardly have a bearing on 
this question. 

Mr. Procror. — It is merely competent on the question of 
bias. 

Mr. Branpets. — Does it show anything of bias if you make a 
humorous remark about a person going to one hotel or restaurant 
rather than anvther? 

Mr. Reep. — You call ithumorous. We call it disrespectful — 
disrespectful to his superior. 

Mr. Procror. — Of course, if you admit that he was dis- 
respectful — 

Mr. Branpeis. — I don’t admit that he was disrespectful. Of 
course, whoever said it, the remark may not have been in par- 
ticularly good taste, but it hardly bears on the credibility of the 
. witness. 

Mr. Reep. — I believe the witness has answered all the ques- 
tions I have asked him up to date. 

Mr. BranveEts. — Then this argument, I suppose, we are hav- 
ing as a substitute for the final argument, instead of considering 
the question of the admissibility of evidence. 

Mr. Reep. — I am giad to know that that is your position, as 
we shall have more time when it comes to closing the case if you 
are making your argument now. 

@. Do you remember, doctor, at one time, when you were 
about to perform an autopsy at Long Island, that you invited one 
of the officers to be present? 
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One of the nurses. 

One of the nurses ? 

One of the male nurses. 

Well, what did you say to him about the superintendent’s 
knowledge of medicine and surgery ? 

A. I never said anything to any one about the superintendent’s 
knowledge of medicine or surgery? It is a little bit below me. I 
wouldn’t make any remark about anybody’s knowledge, especially 
a physician, as itis something we are supposed not to do and we 
don’t do it —I know I don’t do it, although it has been done by 
others. 

@. The physicians are supposed to stick together ? 

A. Yes, sir; — that is, as far as medicine is concerned, and 
to speak the truth. But as to speaking of a man’s ability it would 
be only a matter of opinion and I should never venture such a 
thing as that. 

Q. You would not venture an opinion, then, of that kind at the 
table? 

A. No, sir. 

Q@. At Long Island? 

ASIN Os Sir, 

Q@. Well, don’t you remember at this time that you said they 
had better invite the deputy to attend — that you thought it would 
be a good idea to invite the deputy ? 

A. I may have said so after it was over, speaking: of it. Not 
before. 

Q. Not before. 

A. No, because I didn’t get permission to do it until in the 
morning about 9 o'clock. That was after breakfast, and we did it 
that morning, and I didn’t know that I was going to do it the 
night before. 

@. Well, after you knew you were going to do it didn’t you 
say that you thought you had better invite the deputy to be 
present? 

al. After we did it? 

Q. No, before you did it. 

A. I don’t believe I did. I wouldn’t put much reliance on the 
deputy. 

@. Well, didn’t you say the deputy knew more medicine than 
the superintendent, and was that not the reason you gave for in- 
viting him to be present? 

A. No, sir; never, never, never. Why, the deputy isn’t men- 
tally balanced. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Is he there now? 

A. Yes, sir; there now. The man isn’t mentally balanced — 
it isn’t his fault — it is his misfortune. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) Is the deputy before whom you made the 
remark there now? 

A. I never made tle remark, if it is Deputy Stinson you mean 
— the man isn’t mentally balanced. 

@. That isn’t the man I mean. 

A.. Do you mean Mr. Smith, Dr. Cogswell’s friend? 
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@. I mean a former deputy. 

A. We have had so many deputies here — 

@. It isn’t material what the man’s name is, but do you say you 
didn’t make any such remark? 

A. I never made any such remark. Iam sure of it. 

The Cuairman. — Any questions from the committee? (No re- 
sponse.) 

The Witness. — Mr. Chairman, I just want to explain about 
that Miss McNamara affair. The morning after J had made the 
charges Dr. Cogswell came down, and he said to Miss McNamara, 
in his private office — 

@. (By the CHatrman.) Were you there, doctor? 

A. 1 was in the next room. 

@. Could you hear what they said? 

A. Yes, sir; that if Miss McNamara could make any charges 
against me that I would be the one to go and not her ;and then he 
asked her if she couldn’t see, or if she hadn’t seen me drunk at 
any time, and she said no, she couldn’t say that. Then he says, 
‘+ Well, the women in your ward are of a loose character; can’t 
you get some of them to say something?” And she says, ‘* I 
don’t know; perhaps so.” And I got out of the office. I was 
afraid at the time that they would come out and see me there, and © 
know that I heard. Miss McNamara afterwards told one of the 
officers on the island that Dr. Cogswell said that, also, and that 
officer will be willing to come here and state the facts. After 
that, when Miss McNamara came out of the office, Dr. Cogswell 
went down through the wards. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) What is the officer’s name? 

Mrs. Stevens. 
@. What is the full name? 
A. I don’t know her first name. She was housekeeper at the 


@. Where is she now? | 

A. I think she is in the House of Detention. 

Q. Where? 

A. I think in — 

@. The tombs? 

A. Inthe Tombs. She came out and said that Dr. Cogswell - 
said that if she could get something against me I would be the one 
to go and not Miss McNamara. Dr. Cogswell then went down 
through the wards and told those women, those people down there, 
told one of them, that he knew all about it, knew all about it, and 
told her that he wanted her to say this and say that, and I got 
them to come in later on — got Dr. Leach and Dr. Douglass as 
witnesses, and took down the testimony, what they said. One 
said that Dr. Cogswell said he knew all about it, and he wanted 
her to say that Dr. Parker had something to do with one of the 
inmates — and all such stories as that. 

Q. (By the CuarrmMan.) Anything more, doctor, that you 
want to say? 

A. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. — Has any member of the committee any 
question to ask? (No response.) ‘That is all, doctor. 
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The Witness. — 1 wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, that Mrs. 
' Evans never asked me to come here to testify, that no individual 
of this committee ever asked me to testify, that Mrs. Lincoln 
never asked me to testify, and that the time last Christmas when I 
came up, the time that they speak of the vacation that I asked for, 
I went to my brother and told him just about how things went on, 
and he said, ‘* You go up and see Dr. Jenks.” He said, ‘‘ He is 
a good, straight, honorable man, and he will rectify everything.” 
I went up to Dr. Jenks, and the three Commissioners were there, 
and I told him about Mr. Smith being drunk. I told him about 
Dr. Cogswell not taking any stock in what we said or any of our 
orders, and the way things were managed. Dr. Jenks said for me 
to go down to Long Island and to make any complaints I had in 
writing to Dr. Cogswell, and if he didn’t consider them, if I didn’t 
get any redress, then to send the complaint to him. ‘The next 
morning he saw my brother and told him that I had been there 
with complaints and that I would have to substantiate those com- 
plaints or get out. I received a notice three or four days later 
from my brother not to make the complaints, and that is the 
reason I didn’t make the complaints. 
The CHarrMAN. — Is that all, doctor? 
The Witness. — Yes, sir. 


REDIRECT~EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Rirey.) Did you have any conversation with any 
of the counsel on the other side with reference to your testimony 
and the testimony of Mr. McCaffrey? 

A. The day before I first testified here I called at Mr. Reed’s 
office, and they asked me what I could deny in Mr. McCaffrey’s 
testimony. Well, J said what I could deny didn’t amount to any- 
thing — it was only the dates, that is, for instance, if an occur- 
rence happened on the 7th and McCaffrey said it was on the dth ; 
and they said McCaffrey had injured himself more than he had 
anybody else, at least that they would make it so. That he 
wouldn’t make very rapid strides on the police force. 

Q. Who said that? 

A. Mr. Reed said that, and he wanted us to all stand together, 
and if we clidn’t stand together he would turn the hose on some 
one whom he said was at the bottom of the whole affair. He said 
that he knew, and the Commissioners knew, that Dr. Cogswell 
wasn’t the right man for the place. He said when he was down 
there he could see how things were himself, but he said he wanted 
us to all stand together so that we could make a case out of it. 
He said he noticed the way he treated Dr. Dever — the way Dr. 
Cogswell treated Dr. Dever and myself — and that he didn’t blame 
us at all for not. sticking by Dr. Cogswell. If I was the only one 
making any complaints against Dr. Cogswell, I would consider 
right away that I was in the wrong, but every physician that has 
been there that I know of couldn’t get along with him. There is 
hardly an officer on the island that really has his good-will. They 
may say so to him, and may to you, but they are all really working 
against him, as it were. 
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Q. Was that all? 

A. I beg pardon? 

* Q@. Was that all? 

A. I think so. Oh, we got Dr. Maver in there. He asked Dr. 
Dever to go on the stand. Dr. Dever said there was nothing he 
could say for their side that would help their side any. So they 
haven't called him. 

@. That conversation was in your presence and hearing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, how did Mr. Reed connect Mr. McCaffrey’s testimony 
in this investigation with his future prospects for advancement on 
the police force? 

A. Well, he said that he had been in the Board of Aldermen 
himself, and he knew the workings of the whole affair, that he 
knew all about city affairs, and that the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions were always on terms with the Police Commissioners, 
and I presume that is what he meant. 

@. Was anything said about the Aldermen? 

A. Nothing that I would care to say. 

Q. Well, T didn’t ask you whether you would care to say it or 
not. LIasked you a simple question — was anything said about 
the Aldermen ? 

Ald. Lee. — What do you mean — collectively ? 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, you can take them individually or 
collectively. Now, what was said about the Aldermen, because 
you have been asked some ticklish questions. When I say ‘* ticklish ” 
I mean personal to yourself, and in my judgment very offensive 
questions, and therefore I think we might as well have the whole 
of that conversation. 

A. Well, he said that they were Republicans, and that the ma- 
jority of the Board were Republicans, and so on. 

@. Yes. Was anything said about the minority ? 

A. Well, said they had half of the minority. fi 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) Who was the fellow they split? That is 
what I want to know. 

A. I am sure it wasn’t you, Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Ritry. — Perhaps they split the fellow you fellows left off. 

Ald. Lex .— Who was that? 

Mr. Rirry.— Don’t you know? Didn’t you offer to give him 
your place on the ticket? 

Ald. Ler. — Yes, that may be the one—that may be so. We 
may have you on the stand before we get through to prove that 
fact. 

Mr. Rirey. — I know a thing or two. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, there are times when one wants to be alone, 
you know. 

Mr. Ritey. — There are times, you mean, when one wants to be 
let alone. 

Ald. Ler. — Oh, no, not always. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, was anything said about the coun- 
sel for the so-called prosecution ? 

A. Yes, but I would rather not say it. 
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@. What was said, if you please? What is the use of hesitat- 
ing? 

A. Well, Mr. Reed said that the counsel for the defence was 
mean, and such insinuations as that. 

@. Well, what is the use now of shielding anybody or sup- 
pressing anything? If there is anything mean about myself I 
would like to know it. Jamin search of information, and if there 
is anything mean about so superb a man as Brother Brandeis I 
think he would like to know it. 

The CuairnMAn. — Wherein doés this concern the investigation ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I will tell you, Mr. Chairman. I am de- 
lighted that you asked the question. I don’t know of anything 
that is more vital than the evidence which has just been given by 
this witness. If you are to discover the truth of affairs in the 
institution you must do so upon truthful testimony, and they have 
offered witnesses to you, placed them on the stand and have had 
them give their testimony on the theory that that testimony is true. 
They are acting in good faith or they arenot. If what Dr. Parker 
has just said be true, they are not only not acting in good faith, 
but if one may use the word here they are acting most damnably. 
He says that they tried to suppress evidence and tried to impress 
upon him again and again, and alsoupon Dr. Dever in his presence, 
that they had better stick together. If that happened in a case 
which afterwards came to trial before a court of justice the Court 
would in all human probability take some action — would certainly 
investigate it. Now, then, I want to know all that was said. Is 
there any harm in that? 

The CHarrmMan. — Well, your questions may be pertinent, but 
the Chair can hardly see what the opinion that counsel has of 
opposing counsel has to do with the committee. 

Mr. River. — Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, that I had better 
sit down and let the counsel on the other side clear the thing up if 
they can. 

The Wrirness. — Well, Mr. Chairman, the whole truth of it is 
that they didn’t want me to testify and that they wanted to 
intimidate me more or less. I said, ‘‘ How can it hurt me if I 
speak the truth? How can it hurt me?” — ‘“ Well,” they said, 
‘¢T don’t think it will hurt you so very much, but it will hurt Mr. 
McCaffrey, because he is on the police force now, and it was 
really the Commissioners that got him there and it won’t be long 
before he ‘is out of there.” ‘They also told me that Mrs. Lincoln 
wanted to use me asa tool, and also cited cases that I don’t care to 
mention here, and they said that I would have a better position, and 
soon. I told them I didn’t care for it, didn’t care about testifying, 
I didn’t come here for the honor or the glory of it at all. I came 
here because I thought and do think that the management of the in- 
stitution is wrong. I don’t say it is the fault of the Commissioners, 
but it is some one’sfault. Iknow that when Dr Cogswell brought 
Dr. Maurice Richardson down that what he saw was something that 
we got just a few days before, and Dr. Cogswell told him in my 
presence that we always had them there —that was the trache- 
otomy tubes and the bristle probang. Dr. Maurice Richardson 
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looked at everything in the room and saw these necessary instru- 
ments and said, ‘* As long as you have these’ —- meaning the 
artery forceps, tracheotomy tubes, and bristle probang — ‘* you are 
all right.” And it was only a few days before that that we got 
the stomach pump and all the new instruments. It is the same 
way with the others. 

Q. (By the Cuairman.) Is that all doctor? 

7. Cae @-\: at -) be 

Ald. Ler. —I want to ask one or two questions. 

@. I understood you to say that you had a conversation with 
your brother about some of the matters relating to the mismanage- 
ment of the institution there; that he told you to go to see Dr. 
Jenks; that Dr Jenks then met your brotber and told him that if 
you made any charges you would have to substantiate them. Do 
I understand you correctly? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, after he told your brother that and your brother told 
you that that was what Dr. Jenks informed him, that if you made 
any charges you would have to substantiate them, that was the 
reason why you dropped them? 

A. My brother spoke to me as though Dr. Jenks had dis- 
couraged the making of the charges. I went in the morning and 
told my brother, ‘‘ 1 am going to resign.” He said, ‘‘Why?” I' 
said, ‘*‘ Iam not down there for the money there is in it, but to 
learn what I can, and if I cannot use the drugs I want to use and 
can’t have the proper things for the patients I can’t stay there.” 
I told him how things were going on. He said, ‘** Don’t resign, 
but go up and see Dr. Jenks and he will straighten everything out 
all right,’’ and I went up. The next day I heard from my brother 
that he had seen Dr. Jenks and Dr. Jenks was very much an- 
noyed because 1 made the complaints, and said I would have to 
substantiate what I said or get out. I told my brother that I 
could and would substantiate what I said. He said, ** Well, you 
don’t want to bother your head about that.” He said, ‘*‘You keep 
still and say nothing.” ‘Then he says, *t If you have any charges 
to make make them in writing, just as Dr. Jenks told you; but be 
careful what you write. You may make charges verbally, but what 
you write lasts almost forever.” So I said, *¢ All right,” that I 
would write, and so I wrote the charges. [havethem yet. I didn’t 
deliver them. ‘That is, I did deliver them in Dr. Cogswell’s office, 
and that afternoon my brother came down and said, ‘* You haven’t 
put those charges in yet?” I said, ‘** Yes, I have put them in this 
afternoon.” — **Can’t you get them back?” I said, ** Yes,I think 
I can —I don’t think Dr. Cogswell has been to his office yet.” So 
I went up and they were lying on the desk where I put them, and 
I took them and kept them ever since. 

@. Then the only reason why you had not put them in was be- 
cause of your brother’s advice? ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Is your brother a friend of Dr. Jenks’? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Now, one other question, doctor. In the conversation that 
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you said took place between Mr. Reed and you at his office, did 
he mention any Alderman by name individually, taking any indi- 
vidual member ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. He merely spoke about the majority and the minority ? 

A. Yes, sir; he said that he was sure of his fee from the Com- 
missioners, and that he would prolong the case so that Mr. Bran- 
deis would be frozen out of it; that Mr. Brandeis was a very 
smart, able lawyer, and a very busy lawyer, and that he couldn’t 
devote as much time to it as Mr. Reed could. 

-@Q@. (By Ald. Ler.) Well, he didn’t tell you what kind of ice 
he was going to freeze him out with — whether natural or artifi- 
cial? 

A. I should think it was artificial. 

@. (By Mr. Ritry.) Then I am to understand that there was 
no individual member of the Board mentioned? 

A. No, sir; there was not. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is all. 

Mr. Reep. — Mr. Chairman, I simply want to make a statement 
to the committee. 

The Cuarrman. — Is there any.member of the committee who 
desires to ask any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) One thing, doctor, I overlooked. Was 
there anything done on the boat going down to the island or 
- coming up to you to get you intoxicated, and then to get you 
arrested ? 

A. No, sir; there was fiothing ever done on the boat. 

@. Does that recall to your mind any incident relating to this 
matter? | 

A. I was invited, if you remember, the first day I testified 
here — 

Q. No, I wasn’t here. 

A. Well, it was of a Wednesday, I think, Wednesday or 
Thursday. ‘That Wednesday I was over to lunch at the Tremont 
House and I received a very cordial invitation to Deer Island 
from one of the officers. I promised to go — very anxious about 
my going. Even Dr. Cogswell was anxious. I was told quietly 
that they had a plot for me and for me not to go under any con- 
sideration. That is all I knew. 

@. You didn’t go? 

A. I didn’t go. 


Recross—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Reep.) Twould like to ask the doctor one question, 
Mr. Chairman. Was Mr. Proctor present at the interview in my 
office to which you have referred ? 

I didn’t see him. 

Well, will you say he was not there? 

He was not in your private office. 

You didn’t see him anywhere about there ? 
He may have been out in the other office. I probably did 
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not know him at the time. There were several people out in the 
other office, but I think you have three offices there. We were in 
what they call your private office. ‘The door was closed. 

Well, you didn’t see Mr. Proctor there ? 

A. He wasn’t in your office ; no. 

@. Well, you didn’t see him at all? 

A. No, sir; I don’t remember seeing bim. 

@. Did you ever have any conversation with him? 

A. I don’t believe I ever had that winter. 

@. You don’t think you ever did? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is that right? 

A. I don’t believe I ever did. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Now, doctor, you say you were invited to 
o to Deer Island over in the ‘Tremont House? 

Yes, sir. 

@. And that you thought there was a plot in it, I understand 

ou? 
4 A. I didn’t think so at the time. The way it was brought 
about we were having lunch there, having a very jolly time, and 
somebody suggested that if I was interested in public institutions 
or hospitals, or places of that kind, that I ought to go over to 
Deer Island and see the place. I said I would be very glad to. — 
At that time the invitation was extended to me to go over the 
following Saturday and stay over Sunday — said they had a man 
over there who could sing a good song, could play very well, and 
they had something moist, and so on. I didn’t say whether I 
- would go or not. I said I would see. Iwas asked on the boat 
again and I promised to have gone. 
. Q@. Now, who asked you to go to Deer Island to partake of the 
hospitality — one of those banquets that Brother Riley tells about? 

A. I think it was Dr. Roche. 

Q. Dr. Roche? 

A. I think it was, I say. 

@. Well, don’t you know? - 

A. I don’t know but what it was suggested by somebody else 
and he said, ‘* Yes, come along,” as he naturally would. I think 
somebody told me about the piggery they had there, that I ought 
to see that, that it was the finest one in the country. 

@. Well, who suggested it — do you know? 

A. No, I don’t remember. 

@. Now, doctor, do you believe for a moment that Dr. Roche 
would enter into any plot to get you down to Deer Island to get 
you drunk? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

(. Then the theory of the plot falls to the ground if you don’t 
believe it, doesn’t it? i 
I couldn’t believe that of Dr. Roche. 

Couldn’t and didn’t believe it? 
No, sir. 

And don’t believe it now? 
No, sir. 
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@. You think more of Dr. Roche than that? 

A. I think more of Dr. Roche than that. , 

@. That is what I thought. 

A. It was told to me, and I was warned. ‘There was a remark 
made going down, in the pilot-house. They didn’t say very much 
to me, so when we got half-way down I thought I would go down 
and see whether they had any inmates for Long Island. When 
I was gone I was told the remark was made that they bet $25 if I 
got on Deer Island I never would testify again. I was told that. 

@. Now, was that an officer of any of the institutions that told 
you that, doctor? 

Yes, sir; it was. 

Well, will you give us his name? 

No, sir; I cannot. 

Well, why not? 

Because I don’t think it right for me to give the name. 

Will you give it to the chairman of this committee privately 
or to the committee? Itisa very serious question in my opinion. 

A. I would rather not, Mr. Alderman. It was told me in con- 
fidence. I am very sorry I have had to say anything about it 
here. 

@. Now, you say you didn’t Ralinngs 4 and don’t believe it 
now? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. 

@. Then you must have arrived at the conclusion that the story 
that man told you was untruthful? 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, what he said was he didn’t believe Dr. 
Roche would do that. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, if he doesn’t believe Dr. Roche would do it 
and doesn’t believe it now he must have arrived at the conclusion 
that the story told him by that man was untruthful. 

The Witness. — There were a good many circumstances con- 
nected with that that seemed very strange, I must say. Dr. Cogs- 
well never was interested before in my making any visits to any 
place, anywhere, and this time he went out on the wharf and 
spoke to Dr. Roche and then came back and said, ‘‘ Aren’t you 
going to visit Dr. Roche to-night?” He said, ‘‘ You can if you 
want to.” Then Dr. Roche came in and said that he had fixed it 
all right with Dr. Cogswell, that I could go over. I said I couldn’t, 
that I had been up town quite a number of days and that I was a 
pharmacist down there, and the medicines were short; and he 
pressed me so hard that I put him off saying that I would come 
the next day. The next day I was asked in the morning by Dr. 
Covswell if I was going. I said no, it was too rough. 

@. Well, was it after or before this conversation they had on 
the wharf — Dr. Cogswell and Dr. Roche — that this had been 
‘told you on the ** Bradlee?” 

A. There were several in the pilot-house. I went downstairs, 
and when I went back again I was told very quietly 1 not to go to 
Deer Island. 

Q. Well, was that before or after Dr. Cogswell and Dr. Roche 
had the conversation on the wharf? 
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A. That was before. 

@. Before that you were told? 

AS SY es. ver, 

@. Then your suspicions were aroused by seeing Dr. Cogswell 
talk to Dr. Roche? | 

A. Yes, sir; although they often talk when they get together 
there ; but it wasn’t their talking together, but Dr. Cogswell say- 
ing anything to me about it, because he was not a man that would 
say anything about it. If we wanted to go, he would say that 
we could or couldn’t, and he wouldn’t advise us to go or even ask 
us if we wanted to go. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) What was the story told you as to the 
plot? 

A. Well, all that happened was that I was told that it was said 
in the pilot-house. No; they asked meif I had made any ar- 
rangements to go to Deer Island. I said no, but I was invited. 

(). The person that gave you the information, what did he say? 

A. He said not to go, that something had been said, that he 
would tell me later, but would give me that as a straight tip, he 
said. 

@. Did you get it later? 

A. Yes, sir; I got it later. 

Q@. What was it? 

A. Wanted me to go over to Deer Island, had something to 
drink there, and. the ‘* Vigilant” would bring me back and Dr. 
Cogswell would refuse to allow me to land on Long Island; and 
therefore it would be brought up that I came to the island drunk. 
That is what was told me. 

@. And was there any bet on the subject as to what would 
happen? 

A. No, all I was told —I was told that all that was said —I 
was told by two parties that all that was said was, ‘‘I bet if we 
get him over to Deer Island he will never testify again.” 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) Well, did they say who said that, doctor? 

A. Yes, sir; they did. 

@. Who was that? 

A. I would rather not say. 

@. It wasn’t Dr. Roche? 

A. No; it wasn’t Dr. Roche. Dr. Roche has always treated 
me very nicely, and I don’t think Dr. Roche would do it. 

Q@. (By Mr. Rirey.) Now, the person who gave you the infor- 
mation — had you every reason to believe him? 

A. I had —I have. 

@. You know him to be an entirely truthful man? 

A. Yes, sir; Ido. I think he is a friend of Dr. Roches, and a 
friend of the officers at Deer Island, and I think he is a friend of 
mine, and that he told me purely because he was a friend of mine, 
to keep me out of any danger. In thinking it over in the evening. 
IT almost resolved to go. I thought then that perhaps I might 
make a pretty good actor, but I thought I would fail, and so I 
didn’t go. 
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ReEcCROSS—EX AMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Reep.) Doctor, do I understand that you decline 
to give the name of the person who warned you about going over 
there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, when you were on the witness-stand before you were 
questioned in regard to the conversation between you and me at 
my office, were you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. At that time did you testify that I made any statement, or 
in any way referred to the Board of Aldermen ? 

A. In referring to the Board of Aldermen — 

@, That question is susceptible of an answer — yes or no. 
Please answer that question. 

A. I said I didn’t remember. 

@. Did you remember at that time? 

A. No, sir; but my diary — 

@. You will please answer my question. You testified in re- 
gard to this matter before, and you were asked for the whole con- 
versation? 

wa, “Yes, sir. 

@. That was the next day after the conversation that is said to 
have occurred ? 

A. No, sir; it was not. It was at the end of my testimony 
when Alderman Lomasney asked me. It was several days — a 
week — over a week. 

@. Well, how many days were you on ths witness-stand? 

A. Well, I wasn’t on in consecutive days. There were several 
days between the first time and the last time. 

@. You went on the witness-stand the day after you had the 
talk with me, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you testified at every hearing which was held until 
your testimony was finished, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was during that testimony that you were examined in 
regard to this conversation at my office? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, did you say in that testimony that I fontie any state- 
ment to you in regard to the Aldermen? 

Av No, sirs-T didn’t. 

@. Did you say in that testimony that I stated to you that Mr. 
Brandeis was a very busy man? 

A. I didn’t, because I wasn’t asked. 

@. Well, did you say that I said to you at that time that Mr. 
Brandeis could not give as much attention to this case as I could? 

A. I didn’t say it —I didn’t testify to that before. 

@. You didn’t say that? 

«Al. I didn’t say it before on the stand here. 

@. That is what I am asking you? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. Did you testify then that I told you that I knew how the 
Board of Aldermen stood on this matter? 

A. No, sir, I— 

@. Answer my questions now. 

A. No, I didn’t say. I understood you that the Board of 
Aldermen stood — 

@). Please answer my questions. You have talked and I have 
not interrupted you. Now, I desire to ask a few questions? 

A. No, I didn’t testify to that. 

@. Weren’t you asked at that time for the entire conversation ? 

As iaeswsir, <Lavas. 

Q. Well, why didn’t you give it? 

A. I didn’t remember it. There was a great deal of. it. We 
were there, you know, three hours. 

@. You didn’trremember it. Then that is your reason? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t remember it then. 

@. But you do remember it now? 

Zig ty eS) 

@. Why do you remember it now when you didn’t remember it 
then? 

A. Because I have had a long time to think of it, and because 
it is written in my diary. 
When did you write it in your diary? 
That evening. 
What evening? 
The evening after the testimony ; after I first testified. 
The next day after you had the talk with me? 
Yes, ‘sir. 
Then you must have remembered it on the next day. _ 
Well, I wrote it down. 
Because you wrote it down? . 
I wrote it down. I might write here and not remember ex- 
actly what I wrote an hour afterwards. 

@. But three or four days afterwards you had forgotten it? 

A. I had forgotten some portions of it. 

Q. You have now refreshed your recollection again and remem- 
ber it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What did you come to my office for? 

A. Because Dr. Cogswell asked me to. 

@. Did I ask you to? 

A. No; but you had been to my brother’s house only a few 
days before to see me. 

@. Did I ask yon to come to my office? 

«al. No; you didn’t. 


BEROR ORONO! 


Mr. Rerp. — Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I wish to read from the testimony, page ‘526. 
The Witness. — Mr. Chairman, will you pardon me a moment? 


One of my reasons for going to Mr. Reed’s office was because I 
had left a towel to Mrs. Lincoln and I — 
Mr. Reep. — I think this is entirely irregular, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuarrman. — Mr. Reed has the floor at the present time. 
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(By Mr. Rerep.) Dr. Parker, who came there with you to 

my office? 

A. Dr. Cogswell. 

@. Who else? 

A. No one else. 
@. Who was present when you and I had the talk? 
A. You and I alone, and then Dr. Dever came in. 
@. Will you listen to this: 


Where was that conversation held? 
In Mr. Reed’s office. 
What time was it? 
About 11 o’clock, 
Who was there? 
Dr. Dever came in, but it was in Mr. Reed’s private office. 
Who was there? 
Mr. Reed and myself, first, and then Dr. Dever came in, and Dr. 
Dever was present. 
@. What was the conversation that day about this case? 
A. I don’t remember. 
@. What did Mr. Reed say about the case — anything? I mean about 
this investigation, and about the condition of affairs on Long Island? 
A. I don’t remember. 
@. Did he say anything? 
A. Oh, yes. He talked all the time.” 


FRORORSRS 


The Witness. — Read on, please. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) Do you wish to change any of the state- 
ments that you made in that testimony that I have read? 

A. Not at all, not at all. 

@. Those statements were made under oath? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reep. —- Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to 
say this —— 

(At this point the witness was dismissed from the stand.) 

Mr. Reep. — Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to say this, 
that Dr. Parker came to my office — 

Mr. Ritey. — Have you got through with the witness? 

The Cuarrman. — Mr. Riley will please not interrupt. 

Mr. Reep. —I have left the doctor in the hands of the com- 
mittee. 

The Cuarrman. — The witness has been dismissed. 

Mr. Reep. — Dr. Parker came to my office the day before he 
testified. He came and asked me not to ask him a certain ques- 
tion before he went on the witness-stand — 

Mr. Ritey. — Is this testimony ? 

Mr. Reep. —I am making the statement to the committee. He 
said he had given a towel to Mrs. Lincoln which she had produced 
here when making her statement, that Mrs. Lincoln had declined 
to give his name, and he asked me if I would kindly refrain from 
asking him anything about that occurrence when he went upon the 
witness-stand. I told -him I would not ask him anything about it. 
Now, that disposes of the doctor’s statement that I tried to influ- 
ence him not to testify. All the statements that he has made 
about my references to the Board of Aldermen, and about my 
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references to Dr. Dever as being a witness whom we would like to 
call, are untrue. No such statements were ever made by me. 
The matter was not discussed at all. He came there for the sole 
purpose of requesting me to suppress evidence. I did that at his 
request, because I didn’t consider it material at all where Mrs. 
Lincoln got the towel. I probably shouldn’t have asked him the 
question if he hadn’t come there, and I refrained from it. He 
asked me certain questions in :egard to Mr. Brandeis, which I 
answered. He asked me if Mr. Brandeis should say to him, 
‘sDidn’t you say so and so?” in my office, what he should say. 
I told him to state the fact. And that is the extent of the con- 
versation that we hadin regard to this case, with the exception of 
Mr. McCaffrey’s testimony. I took the printed testimony of Mr. 
McCaffrey and read many of the statements and asked Dr. Parker 
if they were true. Many of them he said he did not agree with, 
and those things I asked him about when he was on the witness- 
stand. That is all I care to say about it. 


GrorGE H. McCarrrey. — Recalled. 


@. (By Mr. Branpers.) Mr. McCaffrey, you testified that 
during the whole time you were at Long Island you did not make 
to Mrs. Lincoln or to any persons not connected with the institu- 
tions or the City Government any complaints at all in regard to the 
condition of Long Island, and that the first statement which you 
made to Mrs. Lincoln was in pursuance of the letter of Father 
McAvoy in which he implored you to go to Mrs. Lincoln and to 
get her to act in the matter of Smith, of Smith’s drunkenness. 
Now, I ask you, Mr. McCaffrey, whether before going to Mrs. 
Lincoln you had also a request from anybody else connected in any 
way, who had been connected in any way, with Long Island to 
report or to make known the condition of things at Long Island? 

Way Aidid, 

Was that request in writing? 

It was. 

Is this the request to which you have referred? 
> It is. 

Mr. Branvets. —I will read this letter, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion, followed by reading of letter. 

Q. And that letter you bad, and the letter of Father McAvoy, 
when you went to Mrs. Lincoln to tell her about Smith’s drunken- 
ness? Is that a fact? 

Sere, Bir, 

Q. And that letter you had when you afterwards went, in pur- 
suance of Mrs. Evans’ request, to tell the Board of Visitors what 
the facts were in regard to Long Island? 

A. Yes. sir. | 

Mr. Procror. — Let me see it, Brother Brandeis. 

Mr. Branpets. — Yes. It hasn’t been the practice here, but I 
will show it to you. 

Mr. Procror. — I knew your well-known courtesy would allow 
me to look at it. (Examining letter.) Well, how is this rebut- 
tal? Did you think I was going to eat it? 
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Mr. Branvets. — Yes, I thought you would like to, but that 
you wouldn’t like the taste. 

Mr. Procror. —- How is it rebuttal? 

Mr. Branveis. — I think you will see that it is. 

Mr. Procror. — How is it rebuttal? 

Mr. Branvets. — It is rebuttal. A charge is made here by Dr. 
Cogswell that this action of Mr. McCaffrey in coming forward and 
testifying, making known his complaint, was the.action of a man 
who was disgruntled and who did it from malice. I desire to 
show Mr. McCaffrey’s position ; to show that, on the contrary, he 
acted as every good official should, and that so long as he was a 
subordinate officer at Long Island he did not breathe to a person 
outside a single word; that when he did come forward and act he 
did it in pursuance of a solemn duty; that he acted in the matter 
because Father McAvoy had told him to do so; that he acted in 
the matter also because Mr. Galvin had told him to do so—and 
that is what I wish to bring before this committee. This is what 
the letter in part has brought out, and this is correct. 


City oF Boston. 
Home For Paupers, RainsrorpD ISLAND, 
Boston Harpor, December 20, 1893. 
Mr. G. H. McCarrrey: ) 


Dear Sir: — 


You will remember, gentlemen, that Father McAvoy’s letter 
was dated, I think, on the 21st. 


Dear Sir: Yours of the 17th received, thanking me for kindness ex- 
tended toward you during your short residence on Long Island. You re- 
ceived nothing from me but what you deserved, and I trust that the future 
will develop in you ability sufficient to exalt you to a higher position on the 
force. Part of the Advisory Committee was down yesterday. Mr. Ring 
wanted some points about the managment of Long Island. I could not from 
my own experience give himany. He ought to be made acquainted with how 
things are carried on. You have it in your power to give him all the points 
he wants. Wishing you a very Merry Christmas and Happy New Year is 
the wish of your old friend, 

JOHN GALVIN, 


Superintendent. 


And that letter you had and the letter of Father McAvoy when 
you went to Mrs. Lincoln to tell her about Smith’s drunkenness 
— is that the fact? 

Meow eke Sir, 

@. And that letter you had when you afterwards went, in pur- 
suance of Mrs. Evans’ request, to tell the Board of Visitors what 
the facts were in regard to Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir. ; 

@. Mr. McCaffrey, Mrs. Lincoln testified that you were present 
on that March day when the two women came to Long Island who 
alterwards were sent over to Rainsford Island. | Is that the fact? 

A. Itis. 

Q. The fact is as Mrs. Lincoln has stated it? 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me — it seems to me that that is rather 
objectionable. 
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Mr. BrANpErs. -— You mean the form of the question? 

Mr. Proctor. — Yes; I don’t object to the matter, because she 
has testified to it twice or three times and Mr. Galvin has testified 
to it. 

@. (By Mr. Branpeis.) What were the facts in regard to 
that, Mr. McCaffrey ? 

A. The facts of the case were that these two parties were sent 
from the City Hospital to the Long Island Hospital. They were 
to be left at Long Island. It was a very windy day and rough 
down there, and when they came to the wharf there was no am- 
bulance to receive the patients. The question then was whether 
we should hold the boat there until they could get the ambulance 
ready to come down there or whether the boat should go to Rains- 
ford Island and have the ambulance ready to meet it when it came 
back. Mr. Galvin said he would hold the boat if Mrs. Lincoln 
wished it. She said it wasn’t for her to say. Captain Bowden was 
at the window and said he didn’t care to hold the boat, that the 
weather wis too rough, and that he could put over to Rainsford 
Island and back and then they could have the ambulance there and 
save time. ‘These parties were taken to Rainsford Island, came 
back, and during that time the ambulance was hitched up and we 
brought them up to the institution, the hospital. I had the am- 
bulance got ready there after finding that these people were 
coming, and even then there was no harness to place on the horse 
and we had to take the old buggy harness at the risk of the harness 
breaking, probably, and smashing the wagon and throwing the 
patients all overboard. But luckily it didn’t. 

@. Now, Mr. McCaffrey, Dr. Cogswell stated in his testimony, 
referring to the testimony which you had given in regard to the 
lanterns, the few lanterns that were in the hospital at night, and 
that the lantern had been taken from the priest who was there in 
order thatthe watchman might go down and give the clock a wind, 
that he had talked with Father McAvoy in regard to it, and Father 
McAvoy said he didn’t remember that a lantern had ever been 
taken from him under those circumstances? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Have you seen Father McAvoy since that testimony was 
given? 

A. Ihave. Isaw Father McAvoy last week. I went to him 
and asked him how he could make such a statement to Dr. Cogs- 
well? 

@. What did he say? 

A. Father McAvoy told me he never said anything of the kind 
to Dr. Cogswell, and that I could quote him as saying so. I 
asked him if he remembered the night that this thing took place in 
my presence — I don’t know how many nights it took place when 
I wasn’t there. He said he did recollect it. 

Q@. Dr. Cogswell stated that among the reasons which induced 
him to change the favorable opinion which he had of you, and 
which had led him to recommend you to the Board of Police Com- 
missioners, was a report which had been made concerning you in 
connection with one of the night nurses. Is there any truth in 
that statement ? 
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A. Gentlemen, that statement is false from beginning to end. 
That party I never had anything to do with whatsoever; neither 
was that woman ever in my room, either at 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing, at 10 o’clock, or at 1 o’clock, as the doctor would have you 
believe she was. Anybody here who knows that woman or knows 
me knows that that statement was made with no other reason 
than to try to throw a blemish upon me, which they have been 
trying to do from the beginning of this hearing, but cannot do. 
That is false, and somebody will have to answer for it later on, 
but not before the Board of Aldermen. 

@. Mr. McCaffrey, Dr. Cogswell also stated that a further 
reason which induced him to change that good opinion of you 
which he had at the time you left was that he heard that the vege- 
tables which he desired to have sent to Dr. Heath had been actu- 
‘ally sent by you to your own house. Is there any truth in that 
statement? 

A. Gentlemen, that statement is false, and I will tell you why. 
When you asked me here before on the stand, or the counsel for 
the opposite side asked me, ‘*‘ Did any of those vegetables go to 
your house?”’ you will find I told you they did. I told you how 
many times I thought they had gone, but since then I find I told 
you too many times. I said two or three times. I find I only 
sent vegetables to my house once. ‘The other time I sent a parcel 
to my house was a bunch of bananas which was presented to me 
by the captain of the ‘* Vigilant.” Dr. Cogswell has told you that 
- these goods went from the boat by an express team to my house. | 
There never was a thing went from that boat to my house but what 
went by the Marcella-street Home Express, carried there by the Mar- 
cella-street Home Express, by a man by the name of Johnson, who 
was driver at that time. 

@. Where was your family during the summer of 798 in which 
these vegetables are said to have been sent? 

A. I didn’t commence:to send vegetables to Dr. Heath until 
sometime, I should say, about the middle of July. My family was 
away in Warner, N.H., from the dti day of July to the 9th day 
of December. 

@. December? 

A. September —excuse me. So, therefore. I had no reason to 
send vegetables to my family, and if I did I had but two little 
children at that time, and one of those boxes of vegetables I was 
sending to Marcella-street Home would last my family for a year. 
Therefore there was never nothing that went to my home, 
and that that did go there was sent there with the sanction 
of Dr. Cogswell, and the stuff that went to Marcella-street Home 
went there because I spoke about it. How I happened to send 
that stuff to Marcella-street home, I was there one Sunday after- 
noon to dinner and they had no vegetables there but patatoes, and 
I said, ** Gracious! we have plenty of these vegetables down to the 
island and I will send you up some.” They had a young man bere 
to-day who I could call upon if I saw him now to bear out the 
statement, Mr. Pelletier, but I don’t see him here now. I went 
to see Dr. Heath and told him that I would send vegetables every 
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Saturday if he would send a wagon to bring them up. He said 
he would be glad to. After that I sent a variety of vegetables, 
everything we had on the island fit for use at that time, which 
wasn’t much, and after that I sent him, I should say not every, 
Saturday, because sometimes he would neglect sending back the 
box. I had a box built, a square box, that (should think would 
hold somewhere around two bushels or more, and he was to return 
that box Friday or some day in the week, so that I could fill it for 
Saturday, and when he neglected to send it back they got no vege- 
tables that week. Dr. Cogswell saw that box, suw it marked, ‘* A. 
B. Heath, Marcella-street Home,” and he said the mate told him 
that the team that took the vegetables was an express\team, and 
didn’t know what team it was. That is false, because the mate 
of the boat knows that team, knows the driver on the team. I 
leave it for you gentlemen to decide how many vegetables went to 
my home. 

@. Do you know that those vegetables or any of them reached 
the Marcella-street Home? 

A. They did, and I helped to eat them there. 

@. When? 

A. Sunday after Sunday. When my family was “away, instead 
of going to a restaurant, I went to the Marcella-street Home and 
ate dinner there, and we used to laugh and joke at the table, and 
the officers there, Mr. Pelletier or Mr. Lonergan, can bear my 
statement out, where I said they ought to feel proud that the 
poor-house could feed them. 

@. Dr. Cogswell denied a large number of statements which 
had been made by you in your testimony. Is there any alteration 
or correction in your testimony that you wish to make? 

A. None that Iremember. I should like to say that if we had 
the time I would like to go through from beginning to end with 
Dr. Cogswell’s statement, and I could rectify a lot of the mistakes, 
but it is not worth while to bother with them, I suppose, they are 
so small. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) I understood you to say something about 
the harness — that if it broke, the occupants of the carriage would 
go overboard ? 

ig teh, . Sil. 

@. What did you mean by that? 

A. I meant if that harness broke, the trace broke, the Bs 
thing would be apt to go over the bank there, especially at that 
time of year. 

Q. If what broke? 

A. The trace or breeching strap, or any part of the harness 
might have broken, and that “horse being a very flighty kind of a 
horse and with the heft, it being as much as the horse could do to 
get up to the building as it was, and if it had broken it would have 
been apt to go over the embankment. If the wheel had switched 
one way or the other they would have been apt to go overboard, 
and gone some distance, too. 

@. Well, were those two women, Mrs. Reardon and Mrs. Tay- 
lor, carried up in a wagon? 
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@. Carried up in what they call ‘* an ambulance.” 

A. They were? 

Q@. Yes. They were carried from downstairs, the lower deck, 
up to the wharf in the arms of the deck hands. 

@. On to the wharf? 

A. Yes, sir. I held the ambulance there and they were placed 
on the ambulance on the wharf. 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Did you have charge of the cleaning 
of the floors while you were deputy superintendent ? 
Yes, sir — that is, I oversaw that it was done. 
Well, it was in your charge ? 
. Yes, sir; the floors of the institution, not of the hospital. 
That is what I am talking about. 
a On. 
Well, were they kept clean? 
As clean as I could keep them with the fixing we had to do 
it with. 

@. Did you keep them clean? 

A. As clean as I could. 

@. Pardon me — I ask you now if the floors were kept properly 
clean ? 


Zhohenee 


A. No, sir. 

@. They were not? 

A ANo sire 

@. That was a part of your duty? 

Wi 68s; Sirs 

@. And in that respect you didn’t do your duty? 

A. I did; if I didn’t have the things to do it right, I am not to 
blame. 

Q. Now, you say you used the buggy harness that day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You could have used it just as well when the boat came 
there as later? 

A. If I knew she was coming. 

@. Well, you knew the boat was coming? 

A. But not that there were any patients aboard of it. 

@. But you could use it just as well then, as later, although 


the other harness was broken ? 

A. Didn’t have any other harness. 

@. Well, you had a harness and used it, and the patients were 
taken up to the hospital ? 

Asn Y es, Sir 

@. And it didn’t break and didn’t fall back? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Now, about this report that you say is untrue with respect 
to a nurse. You say that it is not a fact? 

A. Itis not a fact. It is absolutely untrue from beginning to 
end. 

Q@. I understand you cannot say that — now, listen to my ques- 
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tion — you cannot say that that was not reported to Dr. Cogswell, 


can you? 
A. No, sir. 
Q> SNo, 


aA. L doubt it though. 

@. Pardon me — I don’t ask for your belief or disbelief. 

A. It weighs a great deal here. 

QoaLt does with yourself, but I have no use for it. 

A. I suppose not. It is too damaging for you. 

Mr. Branpets. —I trust that you will ‘indulge i in as little repar- 
tee as possible as it is desirable that this should be confined as 
close as possible to direct answers, to save time. 

Mr. Procror. — Now you are called down. 

The Witness. — No more than you are. 

~“Mr. Rirey. — The trouble is — 

The Cuairman. — Will Mr. Riley keep still. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) You say the statements made in regard 
to igs and the vegetables are not true? 

I say so. 

You say they did go to your house, though? 

I said nothing of the kind. 

They never went to your house? 

I said once or twice on my first examination here. 

And you now wish to change that? 

Yes, sir; wish to change it to once. I quoted too many 
s before. 

Your memory was worse then than it is now? 

Not a particle. 

Just as good? 

Just as ‘good. 

But you ‘did make a statement then that thev went to your 
house two or three times? 

Al. I think so; yes. 

@. Now, they were sent to the Marcella-street Home in an 
express wagon, weren’t they? 

A. They were. 

Then you don’t wish to change that statement ? 

I am willing to change it in this Way. 

Go ahead. 

That it wasn’t a public express. 

Who said it was a public express ? 

It was referred to in that way. 

Did you hear anybody say it ? 

Yes — an ‘* expressman, didn’t know who,” leading the public to 
beliey e that it was some expressman I had hired to take these goods and 
conceal them in my house. 

y ee ell, they had come to your house some of the time ? 

ee 
. And some of the time when they should have gone to Dr. 
Heath's ? 

A. Never. 

Q. Well, they started for Dr. Heath’s and ended up at Mr. McCaf- 
frey’s — that was the way of it, wasn’t it P 

A. Never, never, never. 


lama 
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Q. Then there wasn’t any mistake about it— you intended to send 
them to your own house ? 

A, When? 

Q. The times they got there ? 

A. The times I sent anything to my house I intended it to get there. 


Q. Yes. Did you tell anybody you were going to send it to your 
house P 


A., Yes. s 

Q. Whom? 

A. Dr. Cogswell would know. 

Q. Did you tell the superintendent ? 

A. Yes,sir. The superintendent more than one time has asked me 
to take stuff to my home. Will he deny it? Will he stand up here and 
say he denies it ? 

Q. Pardon me. 

A. Yes, I will pardon you all you want to be pardoned. 

@. Ifeel much refreshed. You intended to send the vegetables to 
your house the times they got there? 


A.* Yes, sir. 

Q. Not ‘the other times, when they didn’t ? 

ac NO, AIT. 

Q. Did you ask Dr. Cogswell’s permission P 

ees Sil... 

Q. And he gave it? 

A. He did. 

@. On each occasion ? 

A. No, sir; it wasn’t necessary. The first time I asked him he gave 


me the right to send them whenever I see fit. 

Q. Carte Blanche? 

A. Y 6s, Sir: 

Q. Cart the whole business ? 

A. Yes, sir—‘‘send as much as you please.” He didn’t care how 
much or how little. 

Q. Well, you did it? 

A. I did it. 

Q. Every chance you got you did it? 

A. I sent to the ‘* Vigilant,” to the Marcella-street Home very often, 
and I have sent to my own home. 
Were you the vegetable distributer down there ? 
A. No, sir. 
@. You sent them to your house as often as you wanted to? 
A. I thought the Commissioners saved so much money that I could. 
q 
A. 


i 


By sending vegetables to your house ? 
By sending them to Marcella-street Home, instead of throwing 
them away on Long Island. 
Q. You couldn’ t save them money by sending them to your house ? 
A. I think I could, too — buy them of them. 
Q. You think you could? 
A. Ithink I could save many things that are not saved. 


Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) You were at Marcella-str eet Home be- 
fore you went there ? 


A. Yes, sir; eight years. 

Q. Were any children there eaten by rats ? 

A. Yes, sit. 

Q. What were the facts about that at the Marcella-street Home? 

Mr. Procror. —I don’t see the need of taking up time to go into this. 
I don't object especially. 


Mr. BRANDEIS. — I think Brother Proctor is right. 
Ald. LoMASNEY. — Now, I don’t propose to have the lawyer s interfere 


. with me. 


Mr. BRANDEIS. — My reason for speaking as I have is this: To-mor- 
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-row, of course, is reserved for the committee. One hour of our time 
to-day was taken out in order to accommodate certain city officials, and I 
am quite sure Mr. McCaffrey would be glad to come again if the com- 
mittee desired it. But it seems to me that as to-morrow is the day re- 
served for the committee, they had better not take up our time to-day. 

Ald. LoMASNEY.— Mr. Chairman, the committee have had many 
hours of their time wasted by the counsel, and I can get at this matter 
in three minutes, and it probably won’t be necessary to have Mr. Mc- 
Caffery here again. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Alderman may go on. 

Mr. Proctor. — May I be heard a moment? My only suggestion is 
this: It makes no difference to me, but Mr. Cunningham has appeared 
here as counsel for the Marcella-street Home, or for Dr. Heath. Of 
course, neither Dr. Heath nor Mr. Cunningham are here, and it would 
seem to be fair if there is to be an attack on that institution that Mr. 
Cunningham or Dr. Heath should have a chance to be present. That 
is all I have to say.. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney) What are the facts in that regard ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Before he answers that question, does he know of 
what he is going to speak of his own knowledge P 

The Witness. —I do. 

Q. (By Ald. LomMAsNey.) Were you superintendent there or 
deputy ? 

A. No, yard officer. 

Q. Now, get at the facts — what were the facts about these children 
being eaten by rats, if they were eaten ? 

A. ‘There was a baby there by the name of Thomas F. Gallagher — 

Mr. Proctor. —I don’t think it is proper to go into this at this time. 

Ald. LomMAasney. — The committee will give you ample time to look 
up the facts at the Marcella-street Home. 

The Witness. — Admitted August 4, August 5, eaten by the rats in 
the cottage. The mother called for the child August 6 and was told 
the child was sent to the country and she couldn’t have it for a month. 
The five toes on the child’s foot was chawn by a rat. The small toe 
was eaten so it hung by just the least bit of skin. The bed the child 
was in was saturated with blood. I was the first one called by the 
matron — to see the child. When I went over to the cottage there was 
a little boy came and told me the nurse wanted me and I went there and 
she showed me the child. I asked her what time it happened and she 
said it was about three o’clock. JI asked her how she happened to have 
her attention attracted and she said she was woke by the cries of the 
child and listened and thought something was wrong and went down, 
and as she opened the door, which was closed so as to keep the draught 
from entering, this rat jumped from the bed, jumped on the floor and 
ran down behind the radiator. The morning | went over Dr. Heath had 
the child caring for it, and it was under treatment a month or more. 
‘The mother came for it at the latter part and the child was given to her 
with a box of salve, and she was told by Dr. Heath in my presence that 
the child had put its foot against the steam-pipe and burned it and to 
put this salve on and it would come out all right. 

Q. (By Ald. LoMAsney.) Is that the only case ? ; 

A. Another case before that happened —a blind boy, I forget the 
name, but called ‘* Blind Jim.” 

Q. Let us have that case; by the way, how old was the Gallagher 
oy} 

of I should say three years old, something like that. I won't be 
sure. 

Q. Give us the case of the blind child. 

A. ‘This blind child used to sit on the floor, had no other place for 
him, no one to care for him, and he was gnawed in his back, around the 
hip here, by arat. I haven’t got the date here. 
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(. Those are.the only two cases that came under your observation ? 

A. The only two of anybody being eaten by rats, but as to the care 
of the children in the nursery, there was a woman lived in this nursery, 
or cottage, as we called it, with thirty-six babies to care for alone, thirty- 
six babies at one time, and a house of twelve rooms to care for, to do 
the washing, dressing, and to see that they were properly cared for. 
This is the model institution, as they claim. 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — Mr. Chairman, I move now that Dr. Heath be 
allowed an opportunity to rebut the testimony, if he desires to do so. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You didn’t see the rat? 

INOS SIT. 

Q. (By Ald. LoMAsNey.) Who was the nurse who saw this occur- 
rence ? 

A. Annie Clancy. 

Ts she there now? 

Yes, sir. 

Who was the other nurse, the nurse of the blind boy? 

Manning — she is not there. 

Who was the nurse who cared for the child eaten by the rat ? 

Named Corey, I believe. 

Is she there now ? 

No, sir. 

Who is the one that cared for the children ? 

. Annie Morrill — she is there now. There is plenty more about 
the Marcella-street Home if you want to hear it. 

_ Mr. Branpets. — I think, if the Aldermen do not care to go into this, 

I would like to proceed to Long Island. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) As long as you are on this question, was there 
a boy named Murphy there in the Marcella-street Home ? 

A. Yes, sir; Cornelius Murphy. 

@. What became of him ? 

A. That boy was taken sick with cholera morbus a while in the 
hospital. Of course, in that disease they go out of their head, delirious, 
and he was left out at night when they locked the hospital doors up. 
He was raving, and got up out of bed and walked into the bath-room 
and jumped out of the third-story window, and was picked up by two of 
the watchmen and brought upstairs. He died the next day, and the 
hospital diagnosis was given ‘‘ cholera morbus.” 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) Somebody told you that ? 

Yes, sir. 

You didn’t see him jump ? 

He had to jump. 

You were told.about that part of it? 

I fixed the screen he jumped through. 

Well, I say you were told about that ? 

I saw the boy.. 

You didn’t see him jump ? 

No, sir. I was aware that he was picked up under the windows. 
And you were told of the cholera morbus ? 

. He was eating the apples there and was taken sick. I fixed the 
en which he jumped through. 

(By Mr. Ritey.) And then he died ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Now, in regard to Sarah McCauley ? 

A. That is another case there. A child there at the time the scarlet 
fever was in the institution was taken sick with a lump on her throat 
here, a large lump, and the child wasn’t properly cared for and there 
was no night nurse for her, or anything of that kind. The woman who 
was the night watchwoman of that institution had to go through the. 
hospital and attend to the scarlet fever cases at night and come from 
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the scarlet fever room down into the dormitories where the other 
children were sleeping and attend to some things there. She had to 


attend to both things at night, and this McCauley child had a lump here 


in the throat and when it died it died from that lump and the diagnosis 
went in ‘scarlet fever.” ‘That is one reason why, gentlemen, | say it is 
wrong that any superintendent should be visiting physician of any insti- 
tution if he can cloak his own doings and nobody question it. 

Q. During the scarlet fever epidemic — do you remember the time 
they had the scarlet fever out there ? 

Ava. eS; Sil. 

Q. What was done? 

A. Jremember the time the scarlet fever was in that institution that 
every child was quarantined. There was nobody to be allowed out of 
the institution until the disease was pronounced cured and so that it 
would not be carried away. But Alderman Lee came there and got two 
children out of the institution — or your wife came there and got them. 

Ald. LEE. — Well, we’ took care of them if we did. 

The Witness. — Well, I am not aware that anybody else could get 
their children. There was scarlet fever, and they were taken out in the 
midst of it. You got them, and nobody else could. 

(By Ald. LEE.) When was that? 

Sometimes when the scarlet fever was there. 

What date? 

I can’t give you the date. You took them away. 

Do you object to that P 

. No, sir; I can give you the date if you will go over the books of 
dates of discharges at the Marcella-street Home. 

Q. Were you employed there P 

A. Iwas. I was the one who escorted your wife out the front door. 
They looked very respectable and were dressed in nice shape going 
away with her. . 

Q. Well, they didn’t have the scarlet fever? 

A. No, but they were taken out. Everything was quarantined there. 
There had been other people there who wanted children bad and couldn’t 
get them, on account of the scarlet fever, and that is what made me 
notice. 


hORORO 


How long did we have to wait — do you know? 

Yes, sir — got the two right away from the Marcella-street Home. 
How do you know? 

I know all about it. 

How do you know ? 

Because I was there, I see them going. 

You don’t know when we made application to take them ? 

No, sir; don’t know when you made application. 

Or how long we had to wait? 

- No, but I know you got them while the scarlet fever was raging 
there. I know you got those two children the day your wife called for 
them. I know others had to wait for children, and you got them right 
away. I wish, gentlemen, also to make a statement here about Mr. 
Roberts who claims that when he came to Long Island I showed him 
through Long Island and spoke so nieely about the institution. I want 
to say here that Mr. Roberts did not quote everything [ told him. Mr. 
Roberts came there not as a visitor to Long Island; he came there to 
look for a man who had stolen a load of wood fiom him, and I, as a 
special police officer at Long Island, escorted him down to the govern- 
ment works to get this man. He said he thought he wouldn’t come 
with him,,so I went down with him. So we brought the man up and 
put him in aroom and kept him there. I then escorted Mr. Roberts 
around. We did not go through the rooms at all —stopped at every 
room and looked in. Mr. Roberts was telling about his place and was 
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making his place out ahead all the time. When we got down to Loafers’ 
Hall there were several people there, and he was looking around at the 
people and he said,‘‘ They seem contented.” — ‘* Yes,” I said, ‘* some of 
them are better off here than they would be at home.” I didn’t say to 
him at any time that the place was a ‘‘ perfect heaven for them,” and 
wish to state here that I didn’t think it was my duty to speak to Mr. 
Roberts and tell him the inside workings of the Long Island institution. 
Why should I tell him about the wrong that was going on there? He 
wasn’t a public official. But I told Alderman Lee and Alderman Dever 
what was going on at Long Island. I told them in the office at Deer 

Island and I ask the Aldermen to bear me out in it. 

Q. (By Mr. BrRanpets.) Well, aside from Alderman Lee and Alder- 
man Dever and the Commissioners, or one of them — you said you had 
talked to one or more of them — did you talk to anybody about what you 
considered abuses at Long Island before you got Superintendent John 
Galvin’s letter and Father McAvoy’s letter in which they requested you 
to make known the facts ? 

A. No, never did. I didn’t think it was right for me todo it. I 
spoke to Aldermen Lee and Dever because they were city fathers, and 
should know about the institutions. 

QY. (By Ald. LEE ) Well, that was before December 20 ? 

A. Yes, sir; that was about the same time Mr. Roberts had called 
upon me. 

Q. That was prior to December 20 ? 

fen OX CS, Sir. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) You were in the employ there at that time ? 

ms) VOS. SIF. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Sometime in June? 

A. Sometime — I have forgotten when—in warm whether. I know 
you and I and Alderman Dever were over there and we sat there and 
talked. I told you just what was going on at thattime. I thought 
you and Alderman Dever were proper people to know about it. I 
wasn’t going to tell Mr. Roberts or anybody else, or Mrs. Lincoln if 
she asked me. 

Q. (By Ald. Fotsom.) You said awhile ago that there was a child 
at the Marcella-street Home who had a lump on her neck ? 

is) eS: Sir, 

Q. And that she died of that lump on her neck instead of dying of 
scarlet fever ? 

i ey es, Sir. 

Q. Howdo you know? 

A. The nurse said so. 

And you don’t know what she died of except what the nurse told 
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(. And what nurse was that? 

A. ‘That was Miss Morrill. 

Q. The same one that had charge of so many children ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


RECROSS—EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Well, you didn’t ask the doctor what she 
died of ? 

ec Nort, 

Q. So you don’t know that the nurse was not wrong and the doctor 
wasn’t right ? 

ud. No, sir, 

Q. And you knew that to be the fact when you made the statement 
here ? 

A. Well, I was— 
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Q. Pardon me —answer the question, yes or no. You knew that all 
your information came from the nurse and that you never made any in- 
quiry from the doctor at all, at the time you made the statement here. 
No, not only the nurse. 

Who else ? 

Miss Larkin, too. 

Who was she ? 

A matron there. 

Js she a physician or surgeon? 

No, sir; but knows what ails the children. 

Who else? 

The night watcher. 

The night watehman ? 

I said the night watcher — a woman. 

Was she a physician or surgeon ? 

T don’t know that she has any abilities in that way. 

Do you know that she hasn’t? 

I don’t. 

. Do you mean to tell the committee that you don’t know that the 

night watcher at the Marcella-street Home was not a physician or sur- 
eon? 

2 A. Might have studied medicine enough to know what a child died 

of. . 

Q. Iask you if you don’t know whether that woman was a physician 
or surgeon or not? 

A. I don’t think she was. 

@. Why did you say so? 

A. Well, if you had gone the other way about it—I wanted to tell 
you about the case of — 

Q@. Yes; you want to talk? 

A. Yes, sir; considerably — bring out lots of things. 

Q. Yes, to your own satisfaction. 

A. | like to talk on such subjects as this. 

Q. That is very evident. How long was this woman in charge of 
thirty-six children at the Marcella-street Home ? 

A. Well, she was in charge of thirty-six children, I should say, two 
months — all of that. 

Q. All day and all night? 
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A. All day and all night. 

@. Alone? 

A. With one exception. 
ue Oh, there was an exception! I am surprised that you admit 
that: 

A. Why are you surprised that I admit the truth ? 

Q. From the rest of your testimony. There was another one there ? 

A. (Give me time to answer. 

QY. Well, you have taken time enough all along. There was another 


one, that left there ? 

4). Yes,-sir. 

Q. What was her name ? 

A. ‘There was an inmate at the Marcella-street Home, a child named 
Katie Kelly. 

@. How old was the inmate ? 

A. I should say about fourteen years of age. 

Q. Well, I was asking you about the nurse. 

A. Gentlemen. I think I have a right in answering the questions to 
say how the child got there. 

Q. Answer the question — what was the nurse’s name? 

A. At the cottage ? 

OV ea: 
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Annie Clancy. 

Now, you said there was somebody by the name of McCauley ? 

Yes, sir. : 

That died ? 

Yes, sir. 

Of what ? 

I say she died of a lump in the throat. 

But you don’t know anything about it ? 

And she wasn’t the only one who died of the same kind of lump 
e throat. 

And you say the death certificate was made out something else ? 

Scarlet fever. 

Who made it? 

Dr. Heath. 

Now, you don’t accuse Dr. Heath of anything ? 

No, sir. 

You don’t? 

No, sir. 

Then why do you make the statement at all? 

Merely to show — 

Show what ? 

That not only these institutions at Long Island, Rainsford Island, 
and Deer Island need looking into, but that we have institutions here on 
the mainland that need looking into as bad as they do. The education 
of those children at the Marcella-street Home ‘was something dis- 
graceful, 

@. Ihave not asked you anything about the education. 

' A. No, but I propose to give you more than you ask for. 

Q. Isee that you do. But you have stated something about a death 
certificate being wrong? 

A. I didn’t say it was wrong. 

Q. Then why did you speak about it ? 

A. I said the child died, and I was told that it died of lump in the 
throat, and the diagnosis was made out scarlet fever. 

Q. What do you mean by the diagnosis ? 

A, The sickness. 1 was told that it was a different kind of sickness 
that the child had. 

Where was it made out? 

At the Marcella-street Home. 

After the child was dead the diagnosis was made out? 

Should be made every morning. 

Was it made after the child was dead? 

Yes, sir; had to be — certificate of death. 

Do you mean the diagnosis or the death certificate ? 

The death certificate. 

The same thing ? 

Explaining bow the child died. 

And you think the diagnosis and death certificate are identical ? 

Identical as to what the child was sick with — have to give what 
shild dies with. 

Now. the Murphy child, you say, fell out of the window? 

A. Cornelius Murphy, twelve years old. 

@. The child recovered, didn’t he? 

A. No, sir; didn’t recover. 

Q. And you are as positive of that as you are of everything else to 
which you have testified ? 

A... Ys; sir. 

Q. Positive of everything you have testified to ? 

A. Yes, sir. I don’t testify to anything but what I am positive of. 

Y. Isee that. Well, you saw the child fall ? 


in 
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A. “No, sir. 

@. Did you see the child on the ground ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you see the child in the bath-room ? 

A. Nos sit. 

Q. Did you see the child at all until after its death p 

AP OX eS ANTt. 

Q. Where? 

A. Saw the child that morning up in the hospital. 

Q. ILunderstood you to say in response to the chairman that you knew 


about it of your own knowledge ? 

A. Qh, no, you didn’t — yes, it is my own knowledge, that is right. 
I say so now. 

@. Did you see the child fall? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then you didn’t know of you own knowledge? 

A. What more knowledge would you want of it? 

Pardon me — hold on and answer the questions. You didn’t see 

the child fall ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then everything you testified to except to seeing the child in the 
hospital was hearsay, wasn’t it? 

A. It was. 

Q. Then when you answered me that you knew it of your own 
knowledge you stated what wasn’t a fact P 

A. Well, I didn’t see him fall. 

Q. But you said it was of your own knowledge? 

A. But I gave you evidence tomake you think that it was knowledge 
enough, I guess. 

You. guess a great deal. Now, you say that in what Mr. Roberts 
testified to before us here he did not state the conversation that took 
place between you and him at Long Island — that is what you state? 
Yes,-sir. 

You do? 
Os. SLT: 
Do you say that what he stated was not correct ? 
Yes, sir. 
That is, he is mistaken or he testified to what is not true ? 
He is mistaken. I don’t think Mr. Roberts would testify to 
what — 
Pardon me —I don’t care for your opinion. 
All right. 
He has testified to what did not take place? 
That is it. 
You had some trouble down there about the shoes, didn’t you ? 
Where? 
Down at Deer Island ? 
Shoes ? . 
That is what I said — shoes. 
No, sir. 
Didn’t you attempt to get somebody down there, an inmate or a 
oner, to make you some shoes ® 
Oh, yes, yes. 
You did ? 
Yes. 
You furnished him the leather ? 
I furnished him everything. 
And he was to make the shoes ? 
Yes, sir. 
And he made them and went away P 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you tried to get a warrant for larceny, for stealing shoes? 
A. No, sir. * 

Q. Tried to get a warrant? 

A. Never. 

Q. Took no steps towards getting a warrant ? 

Aiy Never: 

Q. Was that about the time you were shipping vegetables up to your 


house ? 

A. I think it was latter. 

Q. After that? 

A. Long after. 

@. You did make some endeavors to get a warrant against him, 
didn’t you ? 

Q. Itold you once no. 

A. Did you try to get the shoes ? 

id INO, : Sir. 

Ald. Lomasney.—I don’t want to object, but you can readily see 
that this has never been brought up. 

Mr. Proctor. — I am now simply touching on the matter in cross- 
examination, 

Q. Well, this fellow you got to make the shoes was a fellow who 
ought to have been at work over at Long Island ? 
Yes. I want you to understand — 
I don’t want an explanation. 
— that I got Dr. Cogswell’s permission to have that done. 
Didn’t go to the Commissioners ? 
No. 
I am surprised that you didn’t. 
I would like to have Dr. Cogswell stand up and corroborate it. 
(By Ald. LEE.) One question, Mr. McCaffrey — you say you 
some conversation with Alderman Dever and myself at Deer Island ? 
Yes, sir. . 
Sometime in June or July? 
Ves sir: 
And that conversation related to what ? 
To Long Island. 
To Long Island ? 
Yes. 
Well, as to its management ? 
Yes, and as to the shortage of milk — one thing and another like 
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Anything else? 

I didn’t go as deep into the matter as I have here. 

Well, was there anything else you talked about ? Had the islands, 
been divided then, or were they going to be divided ? 

A. They were divided. 

Q. They had been divided. Well, was there any conversation as to 
the way in which they were divided ? 

A. Icouldn’t say. I wouldn’t say there wasn’t. 

Q. Well, you felt at that time when they were dividing the islands. 
that you, being deputy superintendent, should be considered there for 
the position of : superintendent ? 

A. Never: 

Q. Didn't you feel that way when talking with Alderman Dever and 
me? 


A. Never. 

@. No conversations about it? 
a. Never. 

@. You are positive about that? 
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A. Pardon me, I will try to explain. I didn’t solicit this place at 
Long Island. I didn’t want to go there. Dr. Heath went over to my 
wife unknownst to me and asked my wife if she wouldn’t like to go and 
live at Long Island. My wife said it was immaterial to her where she 
lived as long as I could make her a living and Dr. Heath said that he 
didnt want to tell me anything about this, but that he was going right 
down to Mr. Galvin to see Mr. Galvin about appointing me deputy of 
Long Island; that he had a hard time with his deputies down there and 
that he wanted to get a man he could rely upon. So Dr. Heath went 
down there and he saw Mr. Galvin «and he came up and he told my wife 
before that if we went there we would have a house, found, and every- 
thing like that, and that the islands were to be divided and that Mr. 
Galvin was to go to Rainsford and Dr. Cogswell was to go to Long 
Island, and that old man Galvin would get his back up and kick and get 
out altogether, and that I, being deputy at Long Island, would be trans- 
ported to Rainsford Island as superintendent. And with those things in 
view my wife said, ‘‘ I think you had better try it.” I went. down and 
saw Mr Galvin, and here is the letter of introduction from Dr. Heath 
at that time, if the committee wish to see it. There is the letter of in- 
troduction from Dr. Heath at that time. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIs.) Read it. 


MARCELLA-STREET HomME AnD NoRSERY, 
Boston Higuianps, February 23. 1893. 
My Dear Sir: The bearer, Mr. George H. McCaffrey, the young man of 
whom I spoke to you.. I can only repeat what I said to you on Tuesday, in 
substance, that he is all right, and that you had better take him. With 
regards, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
A. B. HeEatu. 
To Joun Gavin, Esq. 


,this is the letter of introduction. I went to Mr. Galvin and I 
had a talk with him on the wharf, and Mr. Galvin says, ‘*I need no 
further talk from you at all. Any man who can come recommended as 
you have to me, I don’t want nothing more. If you feel like taking 
the position it is yours.” So I said, ‘* Weil, I don’t care much about 
coming to the islands, but as I understand Dr. Heath there is to 
be a place made here for the deputy and his family, and the salary 
is to be increased,” and he says. ‘‘I understand it is,” and the 
old gentleman got aboard the boat and went to Rainsford Island. 
He told me I could go to Long Island and look at the institution, and 
Idid so. Dr. Heath said, ‘‘I want you to tell me before you go down 
whether you will accept it or not.” I said, ‘I don’t feel like doing 
that until I see whether he wants me or not.” — ** Well,” he said, ** he 
wants you, he wants you.” Dr. Heath was kind of anxious to get rid 
of me out there, so I accepted it, and when I came back everything 
was quite pleasant. I went down to the island, and was there some 
little time, and didn’t see this increase of pay coming, and I was losing 
money by being there. I spoke to the Commissioners about it, went to 
see Dr. Jenks at 14 Beacon street about it, and Dr. Jenks told me that 
Mr. Devlin and Mr. Pilsbury were then going over the pay-roll, and 
fixing it up, and it would only be a short time before it would be all 
right. So I waited a considerable time, and it didn’t come. I was fall- 
ing behind, supporting a family in the city here with the small salary I 
was getting there, and so I made up my mind to leave the island. One 
day Mr. Pilsbury came to the island, and met me at the wharf, and 
said, ** We have been looking that matter up, and will attend to it right 
away, in a short time.” Mr. Pilsbury will bear me out in that. I told 
Mr. Pilsbury that he needn’t mind looking that matter up for me, that 
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there wasn’t money enough in the Public Institutions Department to 
keep me on those islands. Iask Mr. Pilsbury to bear me out in that 
statement. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) That is, Mr. Galvin stayed there ? 

Ans 16S, Bil 

Q. He didn’t get out? 

A. No, sir, —they didn’t drive him out, and couldn’t drive him out. 
He didn’t get out, and isn’t going to get out—thatis the sum and sub- 
stance of it. 

How do you knew that ? 

Because he told me so. 

Supposing he told other people differently ? 

Then he has changed his mind since talking to me. 

People often do, don’t they ? 

Yes, sir; sometimes. 

And quickly ? 

Yes. Now, gentlemen, I would like to say a few words here. 
Iwas accused of coming here because of feeling I had against Dr. 
Cogswell. Itis nothing of the kind. I had no intention of coming 
here at all, and did not wish to come here until I received a summons 
to come here, and upon that summons I have come. I have not tried 
to exaggerate anything that I have said here about anybody, because if 
I did | tell you it would look worse in your eyes than now. ‘There are 
some thing so small that some of these people have done that I don’t 
care to lower myself to mention them. I want to say that | haven't 
mentioned an untruth since I have been standing at this table here or at 
any other hearing. As to matters of dates there may be some question 
about some dates. They deny the dates but they don’t deny the facts, 
and it is the fact that tells. 

Q (By Mr. Procror.) We couldn’t expect you to admit that you 
testified to anything but the truth ? 

A. Iam gladto hearit. The papers have quoted me about ‘* Mc- 
Caffrey’s hearsay evidence.” I have not given you a bit of hearsay 
evidence but what I have given you the author of it. 

The CuarrMan. — That has nothing to do with the committee — what 
the papers have to say. The committee will consider your testimony. 

The Witness. — But the counsel, also, have said here the same and 
referred to the hearsay evidence. I have given you the author of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will weigh your testimony and 
give it such consideration as it deserves. 

The Witness. — I hope they will. I think, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, that as a citizen of Boston I have the same privilege as any other 
citizen to be given a hearing before this Board, and I don’t think I should 
be cut off more than anybody else. I want it understood that my people 
here pay as heavy a tax in Boston as anybody that has appeared before 
this table, and I think I have rights and privileges to that extent as a 
citizen. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think you have. 

The Witness. —I think so. Supposing I, as a citizen — 

Ald. PresHo. —I object to any more remarks from the witness. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Call your next witness. 
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Otis K. NEWELL, M.D. — Recalled. 


QY. (By Mr. Ritey.) The other day a gentleman by the name of 
Flanders, gave that as his name here, and then the newspapers gave the 
name as Filsbee. You know the gentleman, do you not? 

A. Yes, sir; I remember him. 

Q. Now, he made reference to a conversation with you ata time 
when youand Mr. Devlin and himself were present. Bring your mind 
to that and state to the committee what occurred ? 
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A. Well, Iremembered very clearly. Mr. Flanders had spoken to 
me and to Mr. Devlin and me together a great number of times about 
the poor quality of goods which he was selling for the institutions, was 
obliged to sell, and he said he would like to have us come into his place 
some day and he could show us exactly what was being sold and what 
he didn’t think was fit to supply to any institution. He said that no 
other institution or parties that he traded with would buy such goods. 
We went to his place together and he showed us the ten-cent tea which 
has been testified to here which he said wasn’t fit tea to use, and he said 
the Cambridge House of Correction, for instance, where he sold a great 
many things, would not think of buying any such material, and he said 
that he had made statements to that effect to Dr. Jenks a number of 
times, about the goods, that they couldn’t expect anything at that price 
except goods that went under the name, and that he had got no satisfac- 
tion whatever and couldn’t getany. Both Mr. Devlin and myself told him 
that we felt that better goods should be bought and that we would do all we 
could to see that a change was made. Beyond that no statementof any 
kind was made to Mr. Flanders. I think I remember his speaking in 
regard to complaints being made.to the Mayor about the ae by some of 
the other people who have bought them, and he asked us whether we 
thought it was a proper thing to do. I told him that it was eminently 
proper, that the Mayor was the one to whom, at any time, he or any 
other man should go and make a statement or complaint of that sort. 
Now, in regard to what he stated here before the committee, concerning 
the prices of those goods and one statement that Mr. Proctor was kind 
enough to make that nobody but Dr. Newell had ever heard of eleven- 
cent butter. Dr. Jenks stated to the Mayor’s Committee of Visitors 
that he had not bought oleomargarine. I say all the committee needs 
to do is to go to the bills in the Auditor’s office and see if not only a few 
pounds but tons of material has not been bought for these institutions 
which has been furnished to the institutions as butter, and which has 
been sold at anywhere from ten. eleven, twelve, to thirteen and fourteen 
cents a pound. That was the highest price paid for butter for inmates’ 
use. Now, there isn’t an expert in the country on butter to-day who 
will state, nor can one be produced here that can state, that anything 
that is butter can possibly be bought for that price. The bills are in the 
Auditor's office, I say, for tons of that material at those prices. 

@. So that in conversation with Mr. Flanders he himself said that 
the goods were of the poorest quality ? 

A. Yes, sir; he not only said the poorest, but said they were unfit to 
use. He said, ** Of course I sell them.” 

He said that to you and Commissioner Devlin ? 

Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Devlin was there and heard all that was said ? 

Ate) GS, SIT: 

And he went to Mr. Flanders for the same purpose? 

Yes, sir. We went there to investigate, 

- And you said if that was so he should go to the Mayor and in- 
form him ? ; 


5 A. Yes, sir; told him it was an eminently proper thing for him to 
0. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Well, you heard, I believe, the statement 
Mr. Flanders made here ? 


A. Yes, sir. I heard all of Mr. Flanders’ testimony, I think. I 
came in just as he began. 


Q@. Then you heard it all and understood what he said ? 
As os VEG, are 
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Q. Now, you say that Flanders did not state the conversation as it 
took place ? 

A. Oh, I say that certainly he did not. His statements were incorrect 
in many instances, — especially his statement was absolute perjury to 
say I told him that Dr. Jenks was going to be out of there before long 
and we would get things at better prices. 

Q. Well, you say that was perjury on Mr. Flanders’ part ? 

A. Yes, sir; perjury under oath. Believe that constitutes perjury. 

@. But you did go down there with Mr. Devlin for the purpose of 
talking over the prices which you were paying ? 

A. I wentfor the purpose of seeing the goods which were being sold 
— went there as to many other places. 

Q. You remember having the talk in a good many respects as he 
testified, and when he said that Mr. Devlin was present, it was true that 
Mr. Devlin was present at one conversation at Mr. Flanders’ place? . 
Yes. 

And it was at Sleeper’s, was it? 

Yes. 

He is correct in that? 

He was then in the employ of S. S. Sleeper; yes, sir. 

And it was in their shop? 

Yes, sir; in their store, place of business. 

Where was it in the store? 

Well, we were through the store. When the statements were 
made in regard to the tea we were in what they call the ‘ drying-room,”’ 
I believe — the tea-testing room, sample-room. 

@ But you said nothing to him with respect to the fact that Dr. 
Jenks was not long to remain upon the Board ? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

Q And that it might be for his interests to state to the Mayor some 
things which were not facts ? 

A. Icertainly did not. 

Q. And he perjured himself when he said so ? 

A. He did, sir. 

Q. I think that is enough, sir. 

A. He also showed his method of doing business then by asking 
Commissioner — 

Q. Oh, I haven’t asked you any question, now, doctor. 

A. Allright. I meant to have stated that to the committee — that 
he showed his crooked style of doing business by trying to induce me 
to allow him to send groceries to my house, and the same to Commis- 
sioner Devlin. 

Q. Of course you didn’t allow that? : 

A. Most certainly I didn’t. The very fact that he supposed that 
that was an agreeable proposition, though, might account for his methods 
of doing business. 

@. Was this the same conversation ? 

A. Yes, sir. That was stated the same day, in his store. 

Q. When Mr. Devlin was present ? 

A. Also wanted us to accept a box at the theatre from him. 

Q. Pardon me —I am asking you a question now. Did he ever 
make that offer to you before ? 

A. Never but once. 

Q. That was the only time? 

A. Yes, sir; never before or since. 

Q. And never did afterwards ? 

A. Never after that. 
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REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, of course you wouldn't want any of that 
‘*Congo ” tea at your house P 

A. No, sir; not even to draw it once and try and say it was good. 
Now, there are only one or two other points I want to speak about, 
which will not take five minutes. The chief thing I wanted to speak 
about was a report that the Commissioners induced their counsel to ask 
for here, as one which had been asked for by the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions, and that report was presented by Dr. McCollom. 
Now, I hope the committee will distinctly understand — and the records 
will bear me out— that, in the first place, that report was never asked » 
for by the commissioners. It was a wholly false report, which was 
made previous to the time of any inspection of the committee of experts, 
of the Mayor, or any other committee of the institutions, and it stated 
that things were practically in a perfect condition at a time when there 
were water-closets opening right out into the wards, and 125 people 
had no watch or attendance of any kind, and in the place for confining 
women they had old straw mattresses, common beds, no operating- 
room, or anything of t':e kind for confinement cases, and the general 
eare for the children was corresponding. Now, that report was for the 
purpose of counteracting certain facts that appeared in the Boston 
‘* Herald.” chiefly an article that appeared in the ‘* Herald,” and that re- 
port was presented in the Board and was about to be read, and both Com- 
missioner Devlin and myself objected to it as an underhand way of 
doing business. We didn’t that anybody had been consulted. The 
report was never asked for; it was untrue, and it was rejected by my 
own motion and by Mr. Devylin’s assent, and without further opposition, 
as an untrue report. It was not to go on record, and if it ever went on 
record in any way it was without the vote or consent of the Commis- 
sioners. ‘That is all I have to state about that report. 


RECROSS—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Well, now, doctor, you say that Dr. Mc- 
Collom also made false statements ? 

A. Yes, sir; [say Dr. McCollom’s report was absolutely false and 
unjust trom beginning to end. 

@. What do you say about his statements here ? 

A. Well, Lsay they were false. I say it is one of those things — 

@. Well, everybody who doesn’t agree with you commits perjury — 
is that the idea? 

A. No, sir. That isn’t a fair way to put it 

Q. But everybody you have spoken of so far to-night who has differed 
from you has committed perjury ? 

A. Well, everybody who tells a lie under oath commits perjury, as 
I understand it. 

@. You know the law, then ? 

A. I say that is as I understand it. I am not familiar with the 
process. 

Mr. Ritey. — That isn’t the law, however, doctor. 

Mr. Procror. —I hope his medicine is better than his law. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, you try it sometime. 

Mr. Procror. — No-— pardon me. 

‘The Witness. — The only other thing I wanted to speak about, Mr. 
Chairman, was in relation to classification. I did not state in the be- 
ginning of this investigation perhaps what I ought to in relation to the 
value of any little thing that I might know about medicine or institu- 
tutions. It is the fact that I have visited all the important institutions, 
and inspected them, in the eastern part of this country — in New York, 
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Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, and most of those in four or 
five of the prominent European cities; and the whole sum and substance 
of the matter of classification which has been asked about here to- night 
could be exp]aiued in this way, that classification does not depend upon 
the number of buildings or new buildings at all. “They are no better 
able to classify inmates in these institutions to-day than they were 
three years ago. They simply had a_ few hospital buildings and 
perhaps some more dormitory room; but the proper classification 
could be attended to in the original ‘buildings by keeping different 
classes of individuals in the different rooms. When they are not 
in their rooms all that is needed to classify them properly is the proper 
officering. Pay three or four men at least ten dollars a week salary and 
see that they act as monitors over the different classes of inmates, not 
allowing young boys twelve, fourteen, or fifteen years old tu be 
exposed as they were in those institutions and probably are to-day 
to the contaminating influences of grown-up and vicious men, so 
that things to which I did not see fit to refer or produce here as 
evidence instead of being developed or encouraged in those institutions, 
as they have been, would be entirely pr evented. As to the necessity of 
yards for the institutions — it has been tried to be shown here to-night 
that they need a separate yard for different classes of cases. That. is 
wholly unnecessary with proper officering and monitoring. The elderly 
inmates could be kept in one part of the 160 acres, eighty acres of what- 
ever would be used for the purpose, and the boys could be kept in 
another part; and with proper officering they could each be kept in 
their own part and the classification could be as perfect in an institution 
with one building and with eight or ten rooms — or even six rooms — 
as it could if you put up a separate structure for each set of cases. 
Did you ever know that to be tried ? 
Yes, sir. 
Where P 
I never saw an institution where it wasn’t tried ? 
You know that doesn’t answer my question ? 
Yes, sir — that says everywhere, Mr. Proctor. 
Well, particularize — where ? 
All the institutions. 
. Iknow, but can’t you give me one— ‘‘all” is too large. Can't 

you give me one? 

tase). 6S, Sil": 

Q. Well, give me one. 

A. Well, on Blackwell's Island the best instance of it is seen that I 
know of. 
Q. Well, that is a place where people are sentenced, is it not? 

No, sir. 

Q. Aren’t they sentenced to Blackwell’s Island ? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. 
A. 


ShOhOEHSO 


You state that of your own knowledge ? 

Of my own knowledge. I suppose the finest charity hospital in 
the world is the charity hospital on Blackwell’s Island. There are 
sentenced people on Blackwell’s Island, of course. 

@. Oh, there are ? 

A. Cer tainly. A prison is there and an insane hospital and the 
charity hospital. 

. Now, will you give us another instance ? 

A. Well, in the Vienna institutions at Vienna. 

Q. Aren't they sentenced in the Vienna institutions ?P 
A. Sentenced, certainly, but that doesn’t alter the fact of classifica- 
tion. ‘ 

Q. But the law there is different from what it is here. 

A. Yes, sir; and J have stated that the law is different from what it 
is here, that even dead men — 
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Q. Can be classified ? 

A. Yes, sir; can be classified in this way, that in those institutions 
the dead are properly cared for, whereas on Long Island the remains of 
dead men are neglected before they are cold. There not even the dead 
are neglected. ‘The body is put on a slab, with a pitcher of water near 
by, and a rope attached to a bell, so that if by any possibility a mistake 
should be made and a man who was apparently dead recovered enough 
to turn over there would be the means of giving him still another chance 
to live. And such delicate attention and thought as that, shown in dif- 
ferent ways, is in strong contrast to allowing bodies to rot and decay in 
an old dilapidated shed with no care at all. 

Q. Well, you wouldn’t approve of a marble slab and a pitcher of 
water — 

A. Well, I don’t lay any stress on the marble slab, of course. 

@%. You withdraw the marble ? 

1A. ©) X88. 

Q. You wouldn’t approve of the slab and pitcher of water in the case 
of a person who had been dead and who had been left there as long as 
- that ? 

Q. As long as what? 

A. As you have stated? / 

A. Not ordinarily, but people have been left, you know, a long time 
and have come to life. Of course. after decomposition has set in it is 
pretty certain that the person is dead. 

Q. When decomposition has set in there would no longer be any 
necessity for the pitcher of water and the slab ? 

A. After that set in there would be no necessity for it. 

Q. Where else have you known of these humane rules of classifica- 
tion which you have referred to being enforced? You have spoken of 
Blackwell’s Island and Vienna — where else ? 

A. Well, all the hospitals in New York. 

Q@. Don’t you know that they are sentenced to all the hospitals in 
New York ? js 

A. Some may be—not sentenced to the charity hospital. 

Q. How do you know? 

A. I wouldn’t swear under oath. That would be immaterial, any- 
way. It doesn’t interfere with classification. 

@. No, but I ask you whether you know whether or not they are sen- 
tenced to the charity hospital P 

A. No, sir, Ido not. 

Q. Because you are standing here as an expert and I am asking you 
what you know about these things. 

A. Of conrse, that would be something for an expert lawyer to 
know about. That is immaterial to the question of classification. 

@. If you will answer my questions we will get along better. 

A. Answer the way you want me to. 

@. Oh, yes; you will answer in that way, of course. Do you know 
about any other institutions in this country ? 

A. Qh, yes. 

@. What one where they have this classification by monitors ? 

A. Oh, I didn’t say by monitors — by proper officers. 

@. Do you know such an institution on the face of the earth ? 

A. Yes, sir, Worcester; they have proper officers there. You 
needn’t name them ‘‘ monitors.” 

@. You said there should be proper monitoring, and I suppose that 
would be done by officers. Three or four ? 

A. Yes, sir; you can call them officers or monitors. 

@. Then I was right on that, I see. Now, what institution up at 
Worcester had monitors ? 


A. Why, the Worcester Insane Asylum and the Poor Farm at 
Worcester. 
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Q. You have been there? 

A. They have proper officering in that respect. Yes, sir; I have 
been there. 

Q. You have seen this method of keeping prisoners separate by 
monitoring ? 

A. Not necessarily prisoners, but inmates of institutions. 

Q. You have seen at Worcester inmates kept separate by monitor- 
ing? 

‘A. Yes, sir. You wouldn’t have these women having these illegitt- 
mate children, or any other such accidents happening because there 
were not proper persons, officers, to watch over them, if you had some 
arrangement of that kind. 

Q. "WwW ell, you say that is done at Worcester ? 

ae Yes, ‘sir. 

Q@. And they have a large place and let them out into the fields with 
a monitor ? 

A. I didn’t say that. 

Q. Is there a place you know of where they have monitors to keep 
people separate out-of-doors ? 

Av Yes, sit’. 

Q. Well, you haven’t named any yet. Is there any such place ? 

A. You are mistaken. I told you in the first place Blackwell’s 
Island and said again Worcester. I told you that there was some 
system for that sort of thing not only in Vienna but in other places — 
that there is proper officering for the inmates. There isn’t any question 
about it. The whole gist of it was to show that you do not require sep- 
arate buildings in order to classify people. 

@. ‘Then you don’t agree with Mrs. Evans? 

A,» “No, sir. J agree e with Mrs. Evans as far as she Sane but I was 
very much surprised that Mrs. Evans did not claim to give the detailed 
method. 

Q. Iam asking you whether you agree with her ? 

A. lIagree with her as far as she went. I don’t agree with any one 
that it is not an easy thing to classify people, to keep them separate. 

Q. You don’t think it is easy ? 

A. I think it is an easy thing — very easy. The Commissioners are 
trying to excuse themselves here for that lack of classification which 
has prevailed, saying they will remedy the difficulty as soon as they are 
in condition to do it. They were in just as good condition to classify 
three years ago as they are to-day. 

Did you ever make a motion while you were on the Board that 
anybody im the institutions under your charge should be classified ? 
Yes, sir; not only made a motion — 
Was it entered upon the record ? 
No, sir; I don’t believe it was. I don’t know. 
Did you ever make a formal motion ? 
Yes, sir. 
In writing ? 
I never made a formal motion so that it could go into the records, 
put I brought it to the attention of the Commission at least a dozen 
times. 

Q. Well, Mr. Devlin agreed with you then, did he not? 

A. Mr. Devlin agreed that there ought to be more officers, and we 
got them increased ninety per cent. in one institution. 

Q. Did he agree with you as to the classification P 

A. He did, as far as it applied to having a proper number of officers. 

Q. Oh, no — [am not asking you about that. I ask you if you, as a 
Commissioner, ever took any steps to classify the inmates at Long 
Island P 

A. OL OS) BIT: 
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Q. What did youdo? Did you do anything but talk ? 

Ay Dedial 

Q. What? 

A. I went down and investigated the condition of affairs — that is an 
insulting way to put it, ‘*Did you do anything but talk?” What way 
has anybody of expressing ideas except by talking ? That is a ridiculous 
way of questioning. 

@. Don’t get angry. 

A. Tam not, but you are only wasting time — ‘* What did you do 
but talk!” You might apply that to the reservoir. Of course, I 
didn’t dig the reservoir. 

Q. You agree that you didn’t do anything but talk ? 

A. No, I don't. 

Y. Then what else did you do? 

A. I told you. I went down to Long Island in the early part of my 
going about the institutions and saw that there was no employment for 


the men there, saw prisoners coming over every day and leaving at . 


night and living among the inmates, and I brought the subject up. ‘They 
didn’t have formal meetings in the first part, and afterwards it was 
talked of in formal meetings, as far as I know. I wouldn’t swear to 
that, but I tried to have something done to put the men to work there, 
and Dr. Jenks objected to it strenuously. It was claimed that they 
couldn't punish those inmates, but the fact is that they punished them 
by refusing old men butter to put on their bread, and so on. 

Q. But according to your opinion the butter was worse than nothing, 
anyway, Now, have you stated all you did with respect to classifying 
the inmates at Long Island ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Go ahead as rapidly as is consistent with the truth. 

- A. The whole statement, as far as the committee would care to have 
it, is, that I made repeated efforts to have a proper number of officers, so 
that inmates there, especially at Long and Rainsford Islands, should be 
separate. 

Q@. Well, you had friends that you wanted to get places for down 
there, so that this classification really meant that you could thereby 
make more places to get people into. That is the classification you 
were after, wasn’t it, doctor ? 

A. Well, you have got a good deal of presumption to attempt to 
state it in that way. On what ground do you do it? 

@. Iam asking you a question — answer it or not, as you like. 

A. Well, it is absolutely untrue, and it islike your statement of my 
being the only person who had ever heard of eleven-cent butter. It is 
uncalled for and ungentlemanly. You should not make such a statement 
unless you can found it on facts. 

Q.° lL ask you a question and I would like to have an answer. If you 
do not care to answer it say so. I don’t care whether you do or not. 
Suit yourself. 

A, Your question was in regard to whether I wanted more officers 
so as to get places for people who were friends of mine ? 

Yes, sir. 

Ald. LEE— Good fellows. 

Q (By Mr. Procror.) Yes, good fellows. 

A. Isay that no motive was behind anything I ever did in that Com- 
mission except what was for the bettering of the institutions. 

@. Well, you stated that what you desired to do with respect to clas- 
sifying the inmates at Long Island consisted in an attempt to get more 
officers. Am I right? 

A. I was referring to classifying the inmates at Long Island. 

Q. That is what | am talking about — Long Island. 

A. I think you said Deer Island. 


~~ 
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Q. If I did it was an inadvertence, and you will fay give me, I know. 


A. Certainly. 

Q. Did you do anything else except attempt to get more officers 
down there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, the only thing you state so ) far is, that you went down there 
and saw them ? 

A. You did not want me to go into detail. I have already stated 
that I brought up the question of the prisoners brought over there, and 
being thrown in contact with the inmates of the institution. Z thought 
that should not be done, but what I did was of no avail, and I then went 
to the Corporation Counsel and asked him about it. 

@. About classification ? 

A. No, sir — separation. 

. Weare now talking about classification. 

A. Well, that is the first step — to separate the criminals from the 
poor, some of whom were worthy poor. 

Q. Did you ever get farther than that? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What did you do? 
A. It was of no use for me to state to the Commission that the Cor- 


poration Counsel said it was not proper or legal for the prisoners to be 
kept there. ‘They said they didn’t care what the Corporation Counsel's 
opinion was, that they were going to do those things to suit themselves 
and take their chances on that — both in relation to that and another 
matter. ‘Then I insisted at a time when we had formal meetings, I 
moved that the Board ask for the official opinion of the Cor poration 
Counsel on the matter. Then we got a written opinion of the Corpo- 
ration Counsel, and I think after that was spread! upon the records for 
about two weeks the prisoners were not sent over. ‘Then the thing was 
resumed as bad as ever. 

Q. You have now stated all you did in respect to classifying the 
people at Long Island ? 

Ane NO; SIT 3 “because I couldn't without taking a very long time. 

Q. You havent stated anything you did yet except to go “down there 
and make an effort to have some officers appointed, and to talk with the 
Corporation Counsel ? 

A. Well, tried to have some form of employment for them. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. Isugegested it— all that was ever done and all that I could do 
there in the Board. 

Q. And you didn’t get it ? 

A. My idea was to give them proper employment. For instance, 
what Mr. Galvin stated 1 think was absolutely true and showed a com- 
mon-sense view of the case — that it was easy to get the day’s work of 
one good, sound, well man out of four of those men. They would not 
work ten hours a day like aman who gets $3 or $4 a day for doing it. 
They are not physically able to do that sort of thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) You went to the Mayor about the same thing 
didn’t you? 

A. Oh, went to the Mayor six or seven times about it, and the Mayor 
told me it was all wrong and ought to pe changed. 

. (By Ald. LEE.) “Which May or?P 

A. The man who has been Mayor the last four years. 

dQ. N. Matthews, Jr. 

isc ¥ OSs Bit. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Now, I am asking you about this classifi- 
cation. 1 understood you to say that you had an idea that you might 
take the young people, ays from fifteen up to twenty, and put them ‘out 


to one side. 
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As. YO? Bir. 

Q. And take the others — from twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty- 
five, and up — and put them to one side and divide them in that way ? 

A. Yes, sir; in that general line—the boys, the infirm, the old and 
the young women. 

Q. And from the moral standpoint you would go still farther and 
divide them into classes, or would you allow the good to go with the 
bad P 

A. No. You have got to do that in a measure, but you should 
prevent people from getting up and going out from the dormitories 
they are in into other dormitories, and so on. You have got to see that 
those unfortunate things which have happened do not happen. . 

Q. That would be mere separation, wouldn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. Separation is classification in the truest sense. Moral 
and mental classification is a matter requiring a longer time for consid- 
eration and is indefinite. But the classification by separation into well- 
defined groups is a perfectly apparent one; and the only classification 
which you can read about in that report of the Commissioners is that 
they select and put apart a place and label it in their official reports as 
‘¢Loaters’ Hall,” and the very name is a disgrace in connection with 
any institution. That was the acknowledged name, the name placed in 
their report, of their only place of separation — ‘‘ Loafers’ Hall.” 

Q. And that is as far as you want to go on record in regard to classi- 
fication — what you have stated ? 

A. I just wanta classification that will separate them into their proper 
groups at the present time—the old from the-young, the able-bodied 
from the infirm and crippled, and the sexes from each other. 

Q. Then after you have got that done, you want to go there and take 
the good from the bad? 

A. I think, in the line of making the boys good citizens, it might be 
desirable to establish a school for them like the Farm School on Thomp- 
son’s Island. I saw there the way boys were learning carpentering and 
all sorts of things, and good citizens being made out of them. 

Q. Now, while you were one of the Commissioners of Public Insti- 
tutions you had a great many applications for places ? 

No, sir; no friend of mine or anybody connected with me had a 
place in the public institutions. 

Q. I didn’t say that; I say that while you were a Commissioner you 
ued any petitions presented to you and many requests made for 
places! 

A. No,sir. I don’t remember a single application to me for a place. 
Of course, men have often come into the office here asking for positions. 
Men have come to the office to see if they couldn’t get employment, like 
the man who went down there to take an ordinary position, going 
through the civil service, and who went down there as a full-fledged 
apothecary. He didn’t stay there long. 


(The hearing was adjourned at 12.35 A.M. to meet at 11 o’clock A.M. 
Thursday, December 27.) 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH HEARING. 


TuurRspDayY, December 27, 1894. 


The committee met at the House of Correction at 12.05 P. M., Chair- 
man HALLSTRAM presiding. 


Rospert NEFF. — Sworn. 


(By the CHAarrMAN.) What is your name? 

Robert Neff. 

And you are an officer in this instistution ? 

Yes, sir. 

What office do you hold? 

I am an officer in Shop No. 3. 

How long have you been an officer here? 

I came here the last of April, 1891. 

(By Ald. Lomasney.) Do you remember the occurance, Mr. 
Nett, when Officer Young shot Flaherty ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, just describe in your own way that whole occurrence from 
beginning to end. 

Ald. Ler. — That is, what he saw. you mean. 

Ald. LomAsNEY. —The whole thing—- what you saw and what you 
heard; everything that occurred that day in the shop at that time. 

The Witness— The morning of the trouble there was one of the 
prisoners came running into the shop by the name of Maguire, I think 
itwas He ran through the shop, and then just a few minutes afterwards 
Officer Young came in. As he came in the door, Martin Flaherty was 
sitting near there. He jumped up, run for Officer Young and made a 
punch at him. At that time that the punch was made, some of the men 
that was at work there started to smash the machines, and some one of 
them fired a chair at me —1I couldn’t say who it was. I looked out for 
thing's the best I couid, and pretty soon [ heard the report of a revolver, 
and I saw Flaherty put his hand up to his jaw and run down to the lower 
end of the shop. He came back again after a while and asked me to 
go to the hospital, and I said he could ; so he went out. 

Ts that all you saw ? 

That is all I saw. 

You saw Flaherty strike Young with his fist ? 

I couldn’t say whether he hit him or not, but he punched at him. 
Then what did Young do? 

At that time they started to smashing the machines, and of course 
my attention was drawn to the other men, because they were smashing 
the machines and the windows 

Was there anything in Flaherty’s hand ? 

I could not say that there was. 

Well, didn’t you see him ? 

Well, I saw him just as he rushed at him. 

What did Officer Young do to him ? 

I heard the report of a revolver. 

As soon as Flaherty struck him, you heard the report of the re- 
volver? 

A. Oh, I couldn’t say that it was right that second. 


Sopononens 


hehehe. 
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Q. Well, within a few seconds? 

A. Within a half a minute, I should say. 

Q. You saw Flaherty from the time Young came in the door until 
you heard the sound of the revolver ? 

A. Yes, sit. . 

@. Your eyes were on those two men? Is that right? 

A. It was for a few seconds. 

Q. Well, from the time that Young came into the shop, you saw 
Flaherty rise, go towards Young and strike him, and you saw the whole 
thing from that time until the time the revolver shot was fired? Is that 
so P 
No, sir, it is not. 

What ? 

No, sir. 

Was anything in Flaherty’s hands ? 

I couldn’t say. 

Well, you say you saw him strike him P 

I saw him punch at him; yes, sir. 

What did he do when he struck him ? 

, Well, the men started to smash the machines at that time, and I 
ad all I could do to watch the other men in the shop and look out for 

myself, too. ) 

@. How long was it after you saw Flaherty rise and go towards 
Young before the pistol shot went off ? 

A. Oh, a minute, perhaps. , I am not positive as to that. 

Q@. Did they come together more than once? 

A. I couldn’t say. 

@. Did you see them come together more than once ? 
A 
Q 
d 
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No, sir. 
Did you see Flaherty strike Young and then see him run away, 
and see Young follow Flaherty ? 
A, I didn’t, : 
Q. What? 
aweeOlGn bs -NO>, Sir. 
@. The only thing you saw was Flaherty strike Young with his fist ; 
and then there was a shot of the revolver ? 


A. That was all I saw of it. 

Q. Did you see a goose in Flaherty’s hands ? 

A. I couldn’t say. 

@. He didn’t strike Young with any goose, did he? 

A. I couldn’t say. 

@. Was there any mark on Young's face? 
_A. I think he had a mark on some part of his head. I am not posi- 
tive. 

@. Did he have a black eye? 

A. I don’t think he did. 

@. Did he say at that time that he was struck with the goose — 
Young? 


om 

A. I think I heard something said about it. I couldn’t say whether 
he was or not. 

Q@. Did you hear him say that he was ? 

A. Iam not positive as to that. I heard some talk about the goose. 

@. Did he show by any indication, by any mark, that he had been 
struck with a goose ? 

Ald. Lee — Well, is there any evidence that he was struck with a 
goose ? 

Ald. LoMAsNEY —I am trying to find out what the witness saw. 

Ald. LEE —I know; but the testimony was that he was not struck 
with a goose. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Was there any indication, any mark, to 
show that Young was struck with his fist ? 
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A. I didn’t see any, sir. 

The CHAtRMAN — Is that all the questions you desire to ask ? 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) I want to ask the witness something. I under- 
stood you to say that there was trouble, and that this man came running 
into the shop and that started the tur moil and trouble in there ? 

A Yessir: 

@. ‘The man came running in for some reason or other ? 

A. He came from the No. 1 shop. 

Q. He came from the No. 1 shop; and after he got into the shop, 
Young came in? 

Asx) Yes; sir, 

Q. Now, where did Young stand ? 

A. He stood four or five feet from the door. as he came in the door, 
at the end of a little bench that is there for piling goods on. 

Q. After this man had run in there, then the rioting commenced in 
the shop? 

A. Yes, sir; just after he came in. 

Q. Just after he came in? 

A. Well, I won’t say just then. 

@. Of course you cannot say that it commenced to the one-fifteenth 
of a second; but it commenced a short time after that ? 

a -Y:e8; sir; pretty near then. 

Jee nen | understood you to say that some one fired a chair at you ? 

A. Yes, sir; it went by my head. 

Q. It went right by your head. Well, Flaherty then went towards 
Young, did he? 

A. “Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, did he come in a direct line ? 

A. Flaherty was sitting on the chair. He was making liberty 
clothes at the time, and he was either waiting for the runner to go fora 
hot iron or something like that. I know he was sitting in the ‘chair at 
the time, and to the best of my recollection after this man came in, this 
man Flaherty jumped off of his chair and made for Young. 

Q. Made for Young? 

A. Yes, sir. He was following him, and he made a punch at him. 
Of course, I couldn’t say wether he hit him or not. The other men 
started to smash the machines and windows, and there was a stool fired 
at me. Of course I gave my whole attention to the men. That is what 
1 was there for. 

Q. You didn’t see Flaherty after he first went towards Young? 
When Young puiled his gun, you didn’t see him then rush for a goose, 
did you? 

A. No, sir; I was watching the other men. 

Q. And what you did see was that when Young came in Flaherty 
went towards him and made a punch at him, and you don’t know 
whether he struck him or not? 

MON Gist: 

Q. (By Ald. LoMAsSNEy.) Was there a pistol in Young’s hand when 
he came into the shop ? 

A. I couldn’t say positively whether there was or not. 

Q. Did you see his whole person f 

A. I think I did. 

@. Did you see a pistol in his hand the minute he came in the 
door ? 

A. I cannot recollect whether he had it in his hand or not. 

Q@. Did you see a pistol at all? 

A. I wouldn’t swear to that, either. 

QY. Did you see him hit Flaherty with the but end of the revolver ? 

A. I didn’t. 
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Q. You saw no hitting on either side except the time that he made 
the punch at Young? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. And you are satisfied that there was no goose at that time in his 
hand ? 

A. Icouldn’t say. 

Q. Well, was there a tailor’s goose in his hand when he made that 
punch ? 

A. Icouldn’t say whether there was or not. 

Q. You saw himP 

A. ~ Yes, Sir. 
Q. If he had had a tailor’s goose in his hand, you would have seen 
? 
A 
Q. 


Well, I am not sure whether I would or not. 

Well, what do you want us to understand—that you saw a man 
with his hand make a punch at Young, and that you don’t know whether 
he had a goose in his hand or not ? 


A. Well, I don’t think he did have one at that time. 

Q. And at that time was there a revolver in Young’s hand? 

A. I cannot recollect whether there was or not. 

Q. Did you see his hands ? 

A. Isuppose so. 

Q. Well, did you see a revolver in his hands? 

A. No, I'didn’t. 

Q. What did Maguire do when he came into the shop? 

A. Ran down to the further end of the shop. That is all I saw him 
do. 

Q. Where did he land ? 

A. Down by the sink, at the end of the shop. 

Q. Did any of the men assault you that day ? 

A. No; I wasn’t assaulted. 

Q. Did you use your revolver ? 

A. I didn’t. 

Ee Was there a revolver used outside before Young came into the ~ 

shop. 

A. I didn’t see any. ; 

Q. Did you hear any? 

A. I think | heard one or two reports, but I am not sure. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Are you on the right or left of the door? 

A. I was on the right of the door? 

Q. Where is the shop | r 

A. 


Right down in the lower end of the yard; and I was on the right 
of the door. 


@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Mr. Neff, how many men were there in the 
shop at that time P 

A. Ithink about sixty. 

Q. Well, Maguire came in and ran down to the other end of the 
room? You saw that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q How far was Flaherty from the door when Maguire came in ? 

A. Oh, I should say about fifteen feet 

Q. And Officer Leung came in after Maguire ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
Q And he came in tone or five feet from the door ? 
A Oe, aT, 
Well, at that time —at the time when he came in — Maguire had 


reached the other end of the room, or was he going towards ‘the other 
end? 


A. He was at the other end. 


@. How soon after Young got in the door and stood there was it that 
Flaherty started for him ? Was there any appreciable length of time? 
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Oh, a few seconds. 

But it was a very short interval of time ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you saw him strike at the officer ? 

I did, sir. 

Had there been any uproar in the shop previous to Flaherty’s 
making a dash at Young? 

A. Well, all the trouble started about the time that: Maguire came 
at 
No. 1 shah and I saw that my men were nervous and feokinD Bane 
but not doing anything at all. 

Q.: Well, “T suppose that as a matter of fact all this thing happened 
very rapidly § P 

A. Yos,.sir. 

Q. And when you come to sift out what any man did with reference 
to what anybody else did afterwards, it is very difficult to do it ? 

A. 'Y6s, sir. 

Q. It was a very short transaction, anyway ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long was it after Officer Young came in that the stool came 
over towards you? 


Eohoneh 


A. Oh, it might have been a minute. 
Q. It was a very short time? 

A Yes, sir: 

Q). Almost at once P- 

Ay Ys, sir. 

q. 


And I suppose that even before that the machines were being 
smashed ? 


Sly 68, Birt 

@. And they were smashing the windows P 

A. Yes, sir— with their stools. 

Q. And I suppose that when you got warning that a stool was coming 


towards you, from that on you were “attending str ictly to the business ot 
Mr. Neff? 


A. Yes, sir. 

QY. (By Ald. Lomasney.) The whole trouble occurred after Maguire 
came into the shop P 

A. After he came in; yes, sir. 

@. Was there any riot in progress in the shop, when Officer Young 
got in there? 


Al Yes} ‘sir: 

Q. What? 

a. Yes; sir. 

(). There was a riot in progress P 

A. Well, I wouldn’t say any riot. 

Q. Well, were the men fighting in the shop using their stools, or 
anything of that kind, before “he came in? 


{ think about the time he came in. 
They were — then there was a riot in progress ? 
I think about the time. 
Then was Flaherty taking part in that riot ? 
I didn’t see him. 
Now, we want to get this thing just as it was. Was Flaherty 
sitting down at his bench when Officer Young came in, or was he in 
conjunction with the other men creating a riot! > 

A. He was sitting in his chair. 

@. At the bench? 

A. No. He was waiting for a hot iron, I think, or something of 
that kind. 


Q. There was no riot in progress when Officer Young got in there P 
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A. No, I think there wasn’t. 

Ald. Ler. — I understood him to say that the minute that Maguire 
came in the riot started. He said the men seemed to be uneaasy, and 
that the riot commenced in probably a minute after Maguire came in — 
that he had time to go from the door to the further end of the shop — 
and that then the riot commenced, and that when Young reached there 
they were up in arms. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Was that the situation ? 

A. Well, it was about that time. 

Q. Well, was it before or after Officer Young came in that the riot 
started ? 

A. It was after. 

@. And when he came in there was no riot in the shop, was there ? 

A. No, I don’t think there was. . 

Q. And now, did Flaherty say anything at all? Did You hear any 
words pass between Flaherty and Young ? 

A. Not between Flaherty and Young, but I heard some words that 
Flaherty said. 

@. Well, what were the words that he said ? 

A. Well, when this trouble was going on at No. 1 shop, of course 
Flaherty was looking over towards the shop; and whatever was going 
on, I couldn’t tell, as I didn’t want to look around; but Flaherty jumped 
up from his chair and jumped into the middle of the floor, and he said, 
‘*Oh, the bastards!” That is just what he said; and sat down again. 
Then, after that, he jamped out there again and made a run for the 
door and said, ‘‘ That’s a damned shame,” and sat down. 

Q. Well, Young wasn’t in the shop at that time ? 

A. No. This is before he came in. 

Q. I mean, from the time Young came in, was there any words 
passed between Flaherty and Young before he made this pass at him ? 

A. I didn’t hear him. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Well, now, was Flaherty looking out the 
window ? 

A. Oh, yes; he knew what-was going on in No. 1 shop. 

Q. Was this about the time that you heard the shots outside ? 

A. Yes, sir; about that time. 

Q. If he looked out the window, of course, he could see Maguire 
coming across the yard, and Officer Young coming across the yard if 
Officer Young did come across it? 

A. Qh, yes, he saw him. 

@. And it was just before Maguire came in that you heard him use 
that expression that it was a ‘* damned shame” ? 

A. Yes; sir: 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) And another expression — ‘‘ Oh, the bastards ? ” 

oes es; sir: 

The CHAIRMAN. — Has any other member of the committee any ques- 
tions to ask ? If not, that is all, Mr. Neff. 


EDWARD S. FELTON. — Sworn. 


Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What is your name ? 

A. Edward S. Felton. 

@. You are here before this committee, Mr. Felton, to give such 
evidence as you care to give in relation to"the management of the House 
of Correction here. 

as ty GS air: 

Q@. Now, the Chair wants you to understand that you need not 
answer any questions which may be put to you which may tend to 
criminate yourself. Do you understand that? 

Ani PSs SIT: 
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Q. (By Ald. LoMAsNeEy.) You wrote this letter? (Handing letter 
to witness.) Is that your writing? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, now, just state to the committee anything you want to, in 
your own way. 

A. Well, the day of the strike—I. want to commence that’ day of 
the strike — I was at work in the block-shop at that time — 


@. What was the date of that? N 

A. Ihave forgotten the date just now. 

@. What month was it ? 

A. I don’t remember now. 

Q. Well, go ahead. 

A. Well, the day of the strike I was working in the block-shop — 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Well, what year was this? There have been 
several strikes. 

A, 1894. 

(). ‘This present year ? 

A. -¥6s, sir. 


Q. Now, we understand — because there have been several strikes. 
Now, go on. 

A. Iwas sitting at the bench next to the window with a man named 
Martin, and there was no disturbance in the block-shop until there were 
three shots fired in the large shop, the No.1 shop. ‘There was then a 
movement made in the middle part of the shop, and Mr. Barnet got up 
and pulled his revolver, and he was trembling so bad that he pointed it 
at a crowd of men that was doing nothing at all and fired; and the shot 
hit one of the benches where a man had just jumped away. Now, in 
relation to myself, [ was unjustly punished here some three months ago 
by a man named Mr. Hazen — not an officer now but he was day officer 
then. 

@. What is his name? 

Colonel Warron. — Hazen — H-a-z-e-n. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, state all about the punishment. 
What was the cause of it? 

A.* He said I was talking in chapel. I wasn’t doing anything of the 
sort. There was three men to prove right beside me that I didn’t do 
anything at all. I reported him to the colonel for sleeping while on 
duty — and it was not the first time he slept. The deputy had come in 
and caught him asleep and stood and gazed at him. He was then a day 
officer. Now he is a night officer. 

Q. Where was he asleep ! P 

A. In the shops. 

Q. How long a time did he sleep ? 

A. Well, the colonel has got the days and dates when he was asleep. 
I gave them to him. 

Q. Well, how long was he asleep the times that you saw ay P 

A, Well, five and ten minutes at a time, and then he would start to 
wake, and Mr. Barnet would send a note over to him. He would get 
on the chair again, after walking up and down. 

Q. What was the punishment inflicted upon you ? 

A. My bed was out. I have been in trouble with heart disease, and 
was sleeping in the hospital at that time. 

How many times was your bed taken out ? 

Three times. Twice it was justifiable, and once an injustice. 
What other punishments were inflicted upon you? 

That was all, sir. 

Never been in solitary ? 

No, sir. 

How long have you been here? 

Going on six months. 
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Q. How long have you got to stay P 

A. Well, my full time is out the 9th of June; but if I am given all 
my days, I will get out the 5th of May. 

Q. Have you seen any of the officers assault any of the prisoners 
while you were here? 

A. No, sir; but heard the noise. I was sleeping inthe hospital at the 
same time that one prisoner by the name of Patrick Sheridan — I have 
known of the officers going in and choking that man until his tongue 
was out and he was black in the face. 

Q. (By the CuarrMAN.) How do you know that that is so when 
you couldn’t see him ? 

From the nurses. He was in the hospital at that time. 
(By Ald. Lomasnry.) Who were the nurses? 
Worcester, is one of them. 

Is he here now? 

Yes, sir. 

What did he tell you about it ? 

I could hear the noise — 

You were in the hospital ? 

Yes, sir. 

And he wes there under an officer ? 

Yes, sir. 

And what did the nurse say ? 

. That he was choking him. Every one on the outside of the 
hospital could hear the man’s cries. 

Q. How long ago was that? 

A. Five or six months ago. 

Y. Anything else? 

A. Yes, sir. Last Sunday night, and for the last six or seven nights 
before last Sunday, I have not been sleeping, and they changed me 
from the hospital to the prison. On account of the dampness of the 
rooms and my not sleeping, I imagined —I suppose I had fancies — 
and I imagined I saw a man at the door, and I raised a disturbance and 
was taken to the hospital. When I was in the cell after the officer had 
left that fetched me there, I raised my voice kind of loud, and Mr. 
Clark says, ‘‘If I had you out here, you rotten bitch, 1 would choke 
your wind off.” 

Q. (Py Ald. Ler.) What is his name? 

A. Mr. Clark. I told him the next morning. I said, ‘‘I heard all of 
that last night”; and I went down and told the chaplain Tuesday 
morning. ‘The chaplain said he would see the witnesses I had and lay 
the case before the colonel. He said he would see the two men; but he 
hasn’t seen them. 

Q. (Ald. LomasnEy.) What was the occurrence that took place 
about your wanting to come before the committee when we were over 
here before and not being allowed to do it? 

On account of Mr. Barnet. 

Did ) ou ask to appear before the committee ? 

Yes, sir. 

Whom did you ask? 

The deputy. 

What did he say ? 

. He said he wouldn't let me see them unless they sent for me. I 
then asked the colonel, and he told me the same thing. 

Q. How did you know the committee were here ? 

A. Iwas in the West Wing, anda man came in. Mr. Manley came 
in, and I spoke up to him and asked him if I could speak to the gentle- 
man that came in. 

@. Have you heard many of the prisoners say they wanted to appear 
before the committee ? 
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AP Pas- Sit. 
Q. About how many in the shop that you are in wanted to appear 
before the committee ? 
A. I don’t know how many. 
Q. To the best of your recollection ? 
A. Ishould judge about twenty-five to thirty. 
Ald. LOMASNEY. — That is all I care to ask. 
Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Well, Mr. Felton, you were sent here for 
larceny from the person? | 
Yes, sir. 
Committed in Boston? 
Yes, sir. 
Had you ever been here before ? 
Yes, sir. 
For what? 
Larceny. — Three: months. 
How many times ? 
Well, [ hadn’t until this year been here for the last seven years. 
Yes. Where have you been? 
At Concord. 
At the Reformatory ? 
Yes, sir. 
For what P 
Larceny. 
Of what? 
From the person. 
How many times have you been sentenced for larceny from 
pereen s p 
I couldn’t tell. 
Do you mean that it is so many that you cannot tell ? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, you have been here now since what time ? 
The 9th of June. 
And the punishments which you have received consist. of three 
nights with your bed out ? 
‘A. Oh, [have been punished more than that; but that was unjustly. 
I understood you to say that two of those. nights it was just, but 
that the other one, it wasn’t. 
A. It was out three nights that it was unjust; but the other two 
times that I was punished was just. There was nine nights, altogether. 
Well, we won’t say anything about those two times. If you admit 
that the punishment was all right, I haven’t anything to say about that; 
but these three nights you say ‘it was unjust ? 
Yes, sir. 
What was it that you were punished for ? 
Talking in the shop. 
Who said you talked ? 
Mr. Hazen. i 
Hazen said you talked ? 
Yes, sir. He said it wasn’t the first time — that there was two or 
thre ee times. 
Q. To whom did he say that ? 
A. ‘Tome; and then he reported me to the deputy. , 
Q. And then your bed was taken out ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, there have been a good many days, of course, when you 
have been in the shop and have talked ? 
A. ¥ Yes, sir; and there has been a good many days that I haven’t 
talke 


Q. You talked when you thought they weren’t looking ? 


p 
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Yes, sir. 
You knew what the rule was ? 
I knew what the rule was; yes, sir. 
And you broke it whenever you could ? 
Not that day. 
I understand ; but whenever you could, you broke it? 
No. 
Whenever you wanted to, you did ? 
y Gs.. Sir, 
And you did talk a great many times ? 
Yes, sir. 
So, when you wanted to talk, you did talk P 
Certainly. 
That is what I thought. Then, you talked enough during the 
time you have been here since June, so that if you had been caught, you 
probably would have been punished by having your bed taken out three 
nights P 
‘A. Oh, no. 
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@. What? 
A. Not at all. I have talked for two hours sometimes Saturday 
night. 


Q@. Iam not talking about the vata because they let you talk there. 

A. You mean talking i in the shop ? 

(. Yes. Isay that since you have been here, since the 9th of June, 
you probably have talked enough in the shop so that they might have 
punished you by taking your bed out for three nights ? 

No, sir. 

Then you haven’t wanted to talk much, have you? 

No, sir. What I done, I done by writing. 

That is, you have passed notes ? 

Yes," sir. 

Have you done that very often ? 

No — seldom. 

Well, you are pretty clever about such things? You don’t get 
aught v ery often ? 

Well, sometimes. 

Well, how often have you been caught sending notes ? 

I haven't been caught at all yet. 

But you have been “doing it right along? 

Well, sometimes — frequently, yes. 

And the injustice that you complain of is those three nights that 
your bed was taken out? 

A. Yes, sir; that is, with myself. 

Q. And you never saw an assault made upon any prisoner while you 
have been here? / 

A. Qh, yes. 

Q. But you have testified you didn’t. 

A. I haven't seen it, but I heard of it. 

Q@. Lam asking w hat you saw. 

A. I heard the cries of the men, and a man wouldn't cry unless he 
was in distress. 

QY. Well, that may or may not be so. You didn’t see the assault ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You don't know, then, strictly, whether the man was assaulted or 
not! 


OLOPOHOHE 
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wer NO, Bir. 
Q. The most you know is that you heard cries ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Y. And of course you don’t know what the man did, if he was 
assaulted ? 
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A, Well, the man was talking out loud. It was necessary; he 
couldn’t help it. 
@. Well, you are speaking now of this man Sheridan ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. lid he stop his talking? 
A. Well, yes; but he would break out once in awhile. 
Q. That is, he had been talking along to please himself, and I sup- 
pose they had told him to stop ? 
A. Well, he couldn't help it. 
Q. But he didn’t stop? 
A. Well, he couldn't help it. How could he? . 
Q. Well, don’t ask me questions. I have plenty to do to ask you. 
That is the only one you heard assaulted ? 
Yes, sir. 
And that was when? 
I don’t know when. I don’t know the day or month. 
And you say that Officer Clark said that he would choke you ? 
That he would shut my wind off. 
You thought he meant choking by that ? 
os, -SIr: 
And you had made considerable talk when they took you in 
th 
Yes, sir. 
You didn’t want to go? 
Certainly, I wanted to go. 
What did you make the talk about? 
I was excited at the time. 
You were angry P 
I was excited at the time. 
You were angry, weren’t you? 
Yes, sir. 
And you didn’t submit to going without — 
Oh, | submitted well eonugh. 
Well, what did you do after you got in? 
Put a blanket at the door. 
What for ? 
Well, I told youl was excited. 
Well, was that the reason ? 
Yes. Mr. Clark came along and pulled down the blanket, and I 
told him to leave it alone, and he said, ‘If I had you out in the 
corridor, you rotten bitch, | would choke your wind off.” 
You had no business to put the blanket up there ? 
Yes, sir. 
You knew that was a breaking of the rules? 
He had no right to call me a rotten bitch. 
That is what you complain of ? 
Yes, sir; certainly. 
The rest of it was all well enough? 
Yes, sir, 
(By the CHAIRMAN.) What have you to say in reference to the 
food here? 
A. Well, they have soup six times a week here. Sometimes they 
have soup on Sunday, when the grease is floating on the beans. 
QY. Is the soup good ? 
A. Well, no— not to my liking. It may be to some thirty-day men 
or three-months’ men. 
@. Well, in what respect is it not good ? 
A. Not when you have it for a year steady — have soup six times a 
week. 
Q@. What did you have on the seventh day ? 
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Well, we have beans on Sunday — sometimes bean soup, it is so 
Then you have soup six times a day and beans the other day ? 
No, not six times a day — six times a week. 

Six times a week, I should say. What kind of soups do you 


Beef soup and mutton soup. 

Ever have any fish ? 

Yes, fish chowder — that is a soup, isn’t it P 

Do you ever have any meat? 

Meat in the soup. 

Outside of the soup ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, what kind of meat is it? 

Pork on Sundays, in the beans. 

Do you ever have any corned beef? 

No, sir. 

Or any roast beef ? 

No, sir— had roast pork Christmas. 

(By Mr. Proctor.) Was it good? 

Certainly, it was good. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) Have you had your dinner to-day ? 
No, sir. 

Do you know what you are going to have to-day? 
No, sir. 

Then they don’t have a regular dinner for Thursday ? 
Oh, they have mutton soup; yes, sir. 

Well, then, you expect to have mutton soup, do you? 
Yes, sir; -yes. 

And you have plenty of it, as a rule? 

Oh, plenty of it. I don’t eat very much of it. 

What do you have to-morrow ? 

Fish chowder, with three half-crackers in it—a cracker and a 


Do you ever have any salt fish ? 

No, sir. 

And Monday — what do you have Monday ? 
Beef soup. 

And Tuesday ? 

Well, we have generally a little bean soup. 
Bean soup ? 

Yes, sir — pork floating around on the top. 
Do you have plenty of bread ? 

All I can eat. 

Plenty of water? 

All I can drink. 

Tea and coffee ? 

I never drink tea. 

Well, you could have it, couldn’t you ? 

If I wanted it; yes, sir. 

Do you drink coffee ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you have that? 

Yes, sir. | 

Have any fault to find with the coffee ? 

No, sir. 

Then the main fault you have to find is that they give you soups ? 
Yes, sir. We would like a little dry feed once in awhile. 
They give you all the potatoes you want? 
Certainly —in the summer. 
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Well, don’t they give them to you outside of the summer ? 

No, not in the prison. In the arsenal they do. 

Are the potatoes peeled ? 

Yes, sir. I peel my own potatoes. 

You peel them? 

Yes, sir. 

Then they don’t put them into the soup? 

No, sir, — Friday they put them into the chowder, and Thursdays. 
And you could have the potatoes without the soup, anyway, 
couldn't you? 

A. -Oh, yes. 

Q. (By “Mr. Proctor.) What do you mean by saying they have 
mutton soup to-day is realiy that they have mutton stew? That is, 
there are meat and potatoes in it and some other vegetables ? 

a. 7 G8, Sir. 

Q. That is the same sort of soup that you have Monday, only that it 
is beef soup then? 

No, — beef soup Monday. 

There is meat in it? 

es. air. 

And potatoes P 

Yes. 

And vegetables ? 

x es. 

And you get other potatoes with it, too ? 
xes. 

(By Ald. Ler.) You don’t like pork ? 

No, sir. 

(By Ald. Lomasney.) Did I understand you to say that you 
hadn’t been here for seven years before this time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that right? ‘ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any other prisoner being assaulted except this 
Sheridan while you have been here ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How long have you been in the hospital ? 

A. Well, I have been in the hospital since last Sunday night, this 
last time, but for four months before that. 

Q. How long have you been in the hospital the other four months ? 

A. About four months and a half. 

@. That you have been in the hospital ? 

Asie Y BSS Sit: 

Q. Do you find frequently there prisoners who are insane and:cry- 
ing out and acting as if they were being choked P 

A. No, sir. 

Q. This Sheridan is the only case, is it ? 

ay. YN Gs, ares 

Q. And you imagine, as I understood you, that you saw a man in 
front of your cell door ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is why you put the blanket up to the door? 

A; > Y@s.-si 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) One question more. It has been said that 
you have testified that on Tuesdays you have bean soup. Isn’t it a 
stew ? Isn’t there meat in it? 

A. There is pork in it — there is meat in it. 

@. And beans? 

A. “Yes; sir. 

Q. Did you ever write to the Commissioners ? 
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Yes, sir; certainly. 

Did you ever write to the Mayor? 

Certainly. 

They never refused to let you write ? 
Certainly. 

Whenever you asked, they let you do it? 
Certainly. 

They furnished you with paper and envelopes? 
No, sir. 

They didn’t ? 

I was refused until I made a kick, and then I got an envelope 
one time. 

Q. Well, you got an envelope ? 

A. But 1 have sent letters to the Commissioners, and I asked for 
envelopes and didn’t get them. 

Q. But you have got envelopes ? 

A. One envelope; and that is the day I wrote to the Mayor. 

Q. When you wrote to the Mayor you got an envelope ? 

Bie Ae a 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) I wanted to ask you one question. You have 
been in the Concord Reformatory ? 

Al esyY BS; sir. 

Q. How do the rations there compare with what you get here? 

A. Very good. Itis avery good place for a young man that wants 
to behave himself. 

Q. Were you there long? 

A. I was there twice — twenty-five months the first time, and 
twenty-one or twenty-two months the second time. 

Q. What I wanted to find out was how the food compared here with 
what you received there ? 

A. [received better at Concord. 

Q. In what way? Will you kindly tell us that? 

A. Ineyvery way. I got milk on my oatmeal. 

Q. You got milk with your oatmeal ? 

A. Yes, sir, and with my Indian meal; and I got hash in the morn- 
ing, besides bread. 

Yes? 

A. Well, everything up there is different. 

Q. Different diet altogether ? 

atte 6a; Sir: 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Did you ask for envelopes at the time that 
you didn’t get them ? 

A. Yes, sir; I asked Barnet, and he said to see the colonel. I asked 
him to see the colonel, and he didn’t come in. 

Q. Well, he did come in some time ? 

A. Not for three days. 

@. When he did come in there was no obstacle in the way of your 
seeing him ? 

A. No, but I had the letter wrote and sent then. 

@. You could have seen him then ? 

oi Yes, -air. 

Q. (By Ald. Lege.) I understood you to say that you had meat or 
soup five days and fish Friday and beans Sunday. Now, do you get any 
meat at all mornings for breakfast ? . 

Yes. 

You get meat in the morning ? 

Yes. 

What is that ? 

I never eat any meat at all. 

No, but you know that they do get meat ? 
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A. Yes. I don’t know whether it is corned beef, or roast beef, or 
what it is. 
Well, that is, you get something ? 
Yes, sir. 
How many mornings in the week ? 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and I think it is Saturdays. 
Well, now, what do you get Friday mornings ? 
Friday mornings we get Tnush. 
But there are three mornings a week that you get meat ? 
Yes, sir. 
And Sunday morning you get your beans ? 
Yes, sir; Sunday morning. 
Do you get meat ‘Thursday morning ? 
Yes, sir. I never eat it. 
But it is there ? 
Yes, sir. 
(By the CHAIRMAN.) Why is it that you don’t eat any meat? 
Because I don’t like it. 
Well, you complain of not having dry food. What would you 
est, if you don’t eat meat ? 
I shouldn’t suggest anything. 
Then so far as you are concerned — 
I would be willing to starve a man, 
What? 
I would be willing to starve a man. 
You would what ? 
I say I would be willing to starve a man in preference to the 
soup they are getting here now. 
Q. ‘Then it is not because the food is not dry diet to which you ob- 
ject, but it is the quality of the soup ? 
A. It is the quality of the soup — and too much of it. 
Q. Then you complain that you have too much soup ? 
ay GR: 
Q. Well, suppose they give you this soup in proper proportion at a 
meal, would that rectify it any ? 
A. I don’t know. I don’t eat very much, anyway. 
Q. Well, you are not obliged to eat all they give you? 
As No, sir: 
Y. Then in regard to this complaint of too much soup, if you have 
too much soup given to you, you can leave part of it ? 
A. Oh, I can leave the whole of it; yes, sir. 
Q. (By Ald. Lek.) I understood you to say that you don’t eat any 
meat at all ? 


- 


dick Poe aa 


A. I don’t eat any cold meats; no, sir. 
Q. What do you mean? 
A. Nocold meats. I eat fresh meats. 
Q. Do you eat the meat you get in your soup? 
_A. Yes, sir. 
Q. From what you said, I didn’t know but what you were a vegeta- 
rian ? 
A. No, sir. 
a Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) One question— what do you get in the 
ospital P 
ee I got my bread and tea this morning — bread and coffee. I don’t 
t there at meal-times. 
oy, Did you ever ? 
A’ NG, Siti 
Q. You never were in the hospital ? 
A. Iwas sick when I first came in. 
Q. What did you get then? 
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A. I got milk. 
Yes ; anything else ? 

A. Well, while I was in the hospital, twice a day, while the four 
months lasted, I got milk —a pint of milk twice a day, morning and 
supper. 

Q. What else do you get? 

A. IJ got my dinner with the regular men. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Were you “ever at any other institution except 
Concord and here ? 


(By Mr. Proctor.) Were you only there once? 

Well, no, two or three times. 

(By Ald. Lomasney.) And there are about twenty-five men in 
the shop that you think would want to testify, do you? 

A. > Yes; sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all. Are there any other witnesses that you 
desire to ask for? 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — No, sir. 

Col. Wurron. — For fear there might be some misunderstanding, I 
would like to say that here is a man who writes me a letter — here is 
what he writes (handing letter from J. W. Lake to the Chairman). If 
you want to see him, all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. — (After reading letter.) Well, perhaps as long as 
he has signified his desire to come before us, it would be a good idea to 
let him appear. 

Mr. Proctor. — We should be glad to have him. 

Ald. Ler. — And I would like to get a man named Tom Shaughnessy 
and Officer Fallon. 

Col. Wuiron. — Very well. 


A. At Deer Island; yes, sir. 

Q. Well, how does this compare with it? 
A. This is better than it. 

Q. Were you long at Deer Island? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. A short time ? 

Sie G8 8ire 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 


LAWRENCE P. FALLON. — Sworn. 


(By the CHAIRMAN.) What is your name? 

Lawrence P. Fallon. 

You are an officer here ? 

Yes, sir. 

What office do you hold ? 

I am an officer in the finishing-shop. 

How long have you been there? 

Six years next January. 

(By Mr. Procror.) Officer Fallon, testimony has been given 
before this committee by Mr. Dolan to this effect. (Reading) : 


OKOKSLORS 


, Q. You have seen officers under the influence of liquor? 
A. Yes, sir; Fallon is drunk all the time. He is drunk to-day, and the 
Aone knows it, and the superintendent knows it. 
You say to-day? 
Yes, sir. 
You say he was drunk to-day? 
Yes, sir; drunk all the time. 
What shop is he in? 
He is in —they call it the ‘‘slipper-shop,” — the shop I work in. 
What time to-day did you see him? 
All day. I am in the shop. 
How late did you see him? 
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On leaving the shop. 

When? 

Quarter past four this afternoon. 

What was his condition then? 

Pretty sober, because there is an officer relieves him, and he w ashes 
and cleans himself up, has a box of peppermints up in the shop to take the 
smell of the rum off his breath. 


Shh Oh 


Now, Officer Falon, that is the charge that was made against you by 
Dolan; and what have you to say to it, sir? 

A. False. 

Q. Were you under the influence of liquor the day that the com- 
mittee was here the last time P 


Ay No, sic. 
Q. Had you been drinking anything that day ? 
Ae JNO, Sir: 


Q. Have you ever drank anything and gone on duty and been inthe 
shop? an 
A. No, sir. I never drank any liquor on duty, nor when [ was go- 
ing on duty. 
You are a day officer or night officer ? 
Day officer. 
How long have you been a day officer ? 
About five years. 
And you have been in the institution longer than that ? 
About six years. 
And your duties are in the shop? 
Yes, sir. 
What shop ? 
The finishing shop. 
What time do you begin in the morning? 
We reach there at seven o'clock. We commence work by feed- 
ing up the prisoners by six o’clock, and we commence work at seven 
o'clock. 
Q. What time do you get through? 


Bh SLOLOLOMORS 


A. At dark. 
@. Do you sleep here in the prison ? 
ie AS5, 81r. 


Q. You say that while you have been here you never have drank 
anything when you were on duty or when you were to go on duty? 

A. N O, sit. 

Mr. Procror. —I think that is all. 

Q. (By Ald. LomasNney.) You get your board here, also ? 

‘A’. ¥\ G5. SLE, 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Well, now, about this Dolan — did you ever have 
any trouble with him ? 

A. Lots of it. 

Q. Is he a troublesome prisoner? 

A. One of the worst that ever was in the institution. He came here 
five years ago, nearly, and before he had been at work in the shop six 
months he began to raise the devil. I spoke to him, and he called me 
TI had him locked up. He has threatened to do me up 
outside, several times. Then when he came back, was acting badly. 
He struck me one time with a stool in the head, and hit me right across 
here with it. He is tough, and he goes about the place looking for 
trouble all the time. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.). You thought it was time to take hold of 
him ? 

A. Iwas ordered by the duputy to take him out. He was exciting 
them to riot. I took hold of him and dragged him out. 
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Q. Did Dolan belong in the shop? 

A. No. He came down from that shop to incite the men down be- 
low to fight. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) How long has he been here?’ 

A. He has lately been very quiet, but he is naturally a pretty hard 
customer. I think he has been here three years this month. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) How did he get down from the shop P 

A. Ihappened to be out of the shop at the time. 

Q. Where were you? ; 

A. Down in No.1 shop. where the fight was going on. He said, 
‘Strike, you, ——. strike: I am with you,” and all that business. 
Then when I was ordered to take him out, | took him out, but we had 
quite a fight, and he hit me with a spittoon. We got him out and 
stopped the others, though, but it wasn’t very pleasant. But so far as 
choking him was concerned, I took him by the collar and dragged him 
out. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) You didn’t use any weapons ? 

A. No—didn’t use any weapon. 

Q. You never used a weapon on any prisoner ? 

A. No; but I have drawn a weapon when it was necessary, and I 
believe I would do it if it was absolutely necessary. Things are pretty 
hot when a riot is going on here. People are threatening your life. and 
making as much trouble as they can, and it may be necessary for a man 
to use a weapon. 


J. W. LAKE. — Sworn. 


Q. (By the CHarRMAN.) What is your name, sir ? 

A. J. W. Lake. 

Q. Well, Mr. Lake, the committee is here to ascertain some facts in 
regard to the management of this institution ; and before you give any 
evidence, we want to say to yon that you need not answer any questions 
which may tend to criminate yourself. Do you understand ? 


Ae) Yes? sir. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) How long have you been here, Mr. Lake? 
A. ‘Ten months, yesterday. 

Q. Have you ever been here before ? 

Ay Never. 

Q. This is your first time? 

wit PA, Slr: 

Q. Have you ever had trouble with any of the officers ? 

int INO, Sit: 

Q 


- Well, what I want to ask you about is this: Do you know any- 
thing about any of these riots that have occurred here ? 

A. I saw this last riot in the shop. I am working in No. 2 shop. 

You were in No.2 shop. Is that where he fired the shot and 
hit Flaherty ? 

A. No; that is right under us. 

Q. Will you tell us what the trouble was in your shop ? 

A. Well, the first thing was when the noise was heard in what they 
call the ‘* big shop” here—the No. 1shop. It first occurred there, and 
the noise was there, and the men got up and went to the windows, some 
of them, and looked out; and they said, “It is on! It is on!” T 
knew, of course, what it was, and I said there would be a strike. Idon’t 
think there was anything done until they heard shots fired in the yard, 
and some one says, ‘*’'They are shooting them! They are shooting 
them!” I heard it two or three times —‘ They are shooting them 
down,” or something like that —and then somebody hollered, es Well, 
let’s go in, boys;” and they went at it, and broke up, I should judge, 
about twenty out of forty-nine machines. ‘i 

Q. Well you didn’t go doWnstairs ? 
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A. I didn’t go downstairs, though some of them did. 

Q. Some of them did ? 

A. Oh, yes — quite a number of them. 

Q. Well, now, what have you got to say as to the food that you re- 
ceive in the institution, in a eeneral way — take every day in the week. 

A. Well, the food is quite substantial, and, as a general thing, it is 
quite healthy. I think it is rather wet. I think there is a little mite too 
much soup about it. 

Q. <A little too much soup ? 

A. A little mite. They furnish enough food; but if it was cooked 
a little drier I think it would be better for the digestive organs. 

Q. ‘That is, instead of having a stew, if they “would have less of the 
broth with it, you think it would be better ? 

A. Yes, I think it would be a little better, because I think it creates 
certain fevers, and causes ulceration of the stomach. I find that very 
general here. There is notso much constipation as there is diarrhoea 
caused by lymphatic troubles, and other diseases which come from too 
much wet food. 

Q. Well, haven’t you ever seen any of the officers make an assault 
upon any of the prisoners ? 


A. No, sir. 
@. You have never seen it? 
ia, INO, Sir. 


Ald. Ler. — Well, I don’t know that I have any other questions to 
ask. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Have you ever been punished? 

NO, SIT. 

@. So far as your observation has led you to observe, have you any 
complaints to make in regard to the institution ? 

A. Ithink there might be some improvements sanitarily. I think 
that in the bath-rooms there might be improvements. I should recom- 
mend shower-baths instead of tub baths, among the men who come here 
there are men with all kinds of diseases, and they go there and wash. One 
squad goes in and washes and gets right out, and another man is obliged 
to get in right after him, without the tub being washed; and of course 
any one does not need to be a physician to know that contagious dis- 
eases, and especially skin diseases, are liable to be contracted by com- 
ing in contact with it in the tub. 

Q@. May Lask what was your business before you came here ? 

A. Physician and surgeon. é 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Well, there is a suggestion. You would say. 
that if a man wanted to take a shower-bath rather than one in the tub, 
there ought to be such a thing here? 

A. Yes, sir. And it would be very muclr better for the health, you 
know, because what comes off of the body would go down to the ‘door 
and g0 off with the water, and a great deal of disease would be washed 
off. 

Q (By the CHarrMAN.) That is, you would suggest that instead of 
the prisoners taking tub-baths that thev take shower-baths ? 

Aso S%68, Sie should think it would be much better. 

@. And you would think it inadvisable to have any tub-baths ? 

A. I don’t think it is necessary except in the hospital, where some 
ofthe men are unable to take a shower-bath, and where in some cases 
the falling of the water upon the head might be injurious. I think it 
would be much better for the men, because some of these men don’t 
take baths, they simply stick their fingers in and rub themselves and 
jump right out. They don’t wash as they ought to. It may be owing 
to their habits : but they don’t wash. I think under the present man- 
agement, too, that there should be more time allowed forthe bath. That 
is, that the tub should be rinsed out after one man has used it before 
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the other man is obliged to get in. 1 knowI stepped into the bath-room 
one day, and just as | was going in I sawa very dark-complexioned man 
coming out of it. Of course I couldn’t see in so short a time whether 
he had any disease upon him; but it is bad enough to get in after a 
white man, without getting in after a nigger. IL objected to gettingin. At 
that time Mr. Butler was here, and I told him I would like torinse that 
out. ‘* Oh, this is not the Parker House.” he says. I[ oughtn’t to say 
anything against Mr. Butler, I suppose, because he is dead now; but 
the same system still continues. The tubs are not rinsed until the last 
squad comes out. They are rinsed then; but if there are two squads 
in one line, the one must get in just right after the other. 

Q. How many are there in a squad P 

A. Generally about twenty-eight; and I think there are fourteen 
tubs. 

Q. Then, there are twenty-eight that wash in one tub? 

A. No —- fourteen tubs. 

Q.. Twoin atub? 

A. Well, I don’t know how many more do that; but I presume they 
do wash them out sometimes. I know that in the morning the tub has 
a different appearance. Thereis no slime in it from the washing of tue 
last man; and when we get out late at night I have seen them take the 
brooms to wash it out — but this rushing one man in right after the other 
doesn’t give them time to do it. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Is there one particular day when the prisoners 
take a bath ? 

A. Our shop is Friday. 

Q@. ach shop has a day ? 

Col. Wurron. — No; Friday is the day for the whole institution. 

Q. (By Ald. LomAsney.) Could you give us your judgment of the 
hospital, as regards the medical attendance? 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I don’t suppose that there is any claim that 
that is a suitable hospital at all. 

The Witness. — The hospital certainly is not a suitable place for a 
sick man. 

Ald. Ler. — I guess that is admitted. 

The Witness. — Where it is situated, there is a circulation of air; 
and as to the medical treatment, I haven’t a great deal of faith init. I 
_ certainly didn’t get any such treatment as I would give to any one when 
I went very sick to the hospital once. 

@. (By Ald. Presuo.) Is it the same school of medicine as 
yours ? 

A. No,’sir. . 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) What do you want to criticise in regard 
to that, or what recommendations would you make ? 

A. When I went to the hospital I had an attack of the bowel com- 
plaint, and had pains in my stomach, and a soreness across here (point- 
ing), and all of the symptoms of gastritis — and [I am not one that ¥ives 
up easily; but I walked out and went to the hospital. I could scarcely 
stand on my feet, and the doctor simply looked at meand says, ‘* Well, 
what do you think the matter is?” I said, ‘I think I have gastritis.” 
**Oh, you couldn’t have that,” he says, ‘* it isn’t possible. It is a very 
bad disease. If you had that, you would be in bed.” I said that I 
didn’t consider what one man would give up for, another would. 
‘* Well,” he says, ** tell me what is the matter?” ‘Then I began to tell 
him. ** Hold on,” he says, ‘* you are making yourself avery sick man.” 
He says, ‘‘ You are not very sick.” 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) What doctor was this ? 

A. Dr. Bancroft. »I told him then that I would like to have some- 
thing. Isaid, *-I haven't ate anything for two days.” ‘* Why haven't 
you?” he said. I says, ‘* My bowels are so sore and my stomach is so 
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sore that I cannot keep it down. I have to vomit it up.” And he gave 
me a dose of capsicum. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) A dose of what? 

A. Capsicum. That is all I got. I got nothing to eat except the 
regular food. 

Q. If you were prescribing for a person outside with those symp- 
toms, what would have been the proper treatment? 

A. Well, I should certainly give him some astringent, and some- 
thing to relieve the pain and soreness of the bowels, and some dietary 


. food. 


Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Did you ever report that to the colonel ? 
How is that ? 
You never spoke to the colonel of that ? 
No, sir. 
You never went to the colonel about it ? 
No, sir. I went up in the shop and told the instructor, and he 
hustled around among the boys and got some other medicine that some of 
them had, and I got over it. I went to him afterwards, and I didn’t get 
any satisfaction, so | left off going. 

. (By Ald. LOMASNEY. ‘* That is, you went to the doctor ? 

7 es, Sir. 

@. What was the trouble the second time ? 

A. I had a swelling in here (pointing) and a pain in my head a great 
deal. 

i? Yes, Sir: 

A. Ihave always been troubled — pains and cramps — subject to 
cramps. [told him so. I said I should have some medicine, but he 
didn’t send it to me. He asked me what [ thought I ought to have, and 
I gave him a prescription. He says, ‘* You can have all but the opium.” 
I says, ‘‘ Well, leave out the opium, then.” He said I could have it, 
but I never got it. 

@. You were suffering a good deal of pain ? 

Ax. Y 6S, Sir, 

Q. And he gave you nothing to relieve you, only taiked with you? 

‘ae y GS. ait, 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Will you kindly tell me what is the reason you 
didn’t report that to Colonel Whiton ? 

A. Well, I didn’t think that after I got wel there was any need of 
it. I don’t like the idea of reporting one > officer to another for anything,’ 
anyway. I didn’t think it was proper to make any disturbance about 
it. 

Q. Well, you had no idea but that if you reported it to Colonel 
Whiton he would have rectified it ? 

A. Iam positive that he would. 

Q. That is what bothers me. Why didn’t you report it? 

Bee Well, if it had continued, I should certainly have reported it to 
im. 

ee (By Ald. Lomasyry.) But you suffered that rather than to go to 
rim § 

A’ MOS; wir. 

Q. How many times have you suffered during your incarceration 
without going to the doctor? 

F. i Perhaps a dozen or fifteen times. 

@. And do you know any other person to-day treated in a similar 
manner — by the physician, I mean ? 

A. I have heard them complaining. 

@ Well, is it a special case, or a general complaining among the 
prisoners about the medical tr eatment ? 

A. Rather general. I know of a man who was in the hospital with 
a little sore on his leg for sixteen months, until I told him what to do, 
about a month ago, and it is healing up. 


jesse 
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What was his name, sir ? 

Frazier — Alex. Frazier, I think. 

A running sore ? 

. Arunning sore on his foot. He was in the hospital sixteen 
months. Last month I said to him, ‘‘ If you have got through with the 
doctor and will do what I tell you, I will cure you.” 

Q. Was the doctor treating him during that sixteen months ? 

A. Yes, sir; he was in the hospital all that time. 

Q. How large was the sore? 

A. One sore was about the size of a penny. The other one must , 
have been an inch and a half across. 

What did it come from ? 

It was a syphilitic sore. 

He was in the hospital for sixteen months ? 

Yes, sir. 

How soon did he respond to your treatment? 

In about ten days. 

Is he better now than he was? 

. Oh, yes; one sore is all healed up, and the other is closing in, he 
told me last Tuesday. Isaw him then, and he said, ‘‘ I can stand on 
both feet now.” 

Q. What was the treatment that the doctor was giving him? 

A. Well, his first treatment was iodide of potassium, and some 
salve that he compounded himself —I hardly know its ingredients. 
He also had a stomach sore, so that he used to vomit sour and bitter 
slime from his stomach; and when he commenced this acid treatment 
that I told him to get, he says he has stopped vomiting altogether. His 
sore is responding very readily. 

Q. Do you find at night that any of the prisoners suffer from a lack 
of medical attendance ? 

mo Oh, yes. 

QM. You do frequently P 

eee) GS, Sit. 

Q. And there is no physician to call. Would you believe in having 
a physician, a resident physician here ? Would you recommend that? 

A. Aresident physician would hardly be required here, I should 
think, if a man had proper treatment when he went down to the doctor 
in the first place. I never saw him examining a man. He don’t 
examine the men. 

@. He don't? 

A. No, sir. Ihave heard it repeatedly, and I know it through my 
own knowledge. I have seen man after man that have been sent there, 
and he never examined them any more than to sit up to a desk and 
write and look up at them; and sometimes, when they have a sore or the 
syphilis, he would take them in behind the screen. I know of other 
men who have been down to him and came up and emptied their medi- 
cine in the spittoon. 

Q. So that you believe the medical attendance here is faulty toa 
great degree ? 

A. Yes, sir, I do. I think a man by the name of Casey sat right by 
the side of me in the shop; and I know that man’s hands would tremble 
so that sometimes he did not dare put them to the machine. I have 
seen him take his hands away and jump like that (illustrating). He 
went to the ductor. He told him he wasn’t sick at all. He says, ‘* You 
aren’t sick.” 

@. What was the cause of the man’s hands trembling? 

A. In the first place, I think that the man is rather weak, and I 
think he was rather inclined to consumption; but his trouble at this 
time seemed to come from the stomach to the head, because of constipa- 
tion; and he complained some with cramps here, some troubles. He 
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afterwards went down one morning and came back and broke one or 
two of the machines because he was mad, and then the colonel heard 
of it. I don’t think he went to the colonel-—I am quite sure he didn’t 
until afterwards. The colonel heard of it, and I heard that the colonel 
put him in the hospital. That is the way I heard it. Of course we 
hear so many things here that I don’t know. 

Q. (By Ald. LoMAsNEy.) Were you ever in the vicinity of the soli- 
tary cells when he was making his visit there ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then there is a general feeling among the prisoners that the 
medical attendance is not proper; and you, from your experience as a 
physician, say that it is not? 

A. Ishould say it is not; and it is generally conceded not to be. I 
know of one or two men who have been to him — one man by the name 
of Gay, and he said that from the treatment that he had received out- 
side for the same disease that this was the most inferior imaginable. 
His mode of operation was by passing, and it was almost inhuman. 
That is Gay, his name is. I don’t know what his first name is. Then 
there are one or two other men here who seem to have gravel, and the 
doctor treated them by passing. Now, a doctor who would treat gravel 
in that way, is, in my opinion, incompetent to practise among men. 

Q. And you know he has treated them in that way ? 

A. I know he has passed — that is, from what they say. They say, 
‘*He passed something into me;” and from the man’s symptoms any 
man who ever was inside of a clinical school would know that it was 
gravel that ailed the man, and not stricture. A man was telling me that 
the other day — I don’t know what his name is. 

Q@. And 1 understood you to say that the food furnished here tends to 
affect the prisoners in a certain way — the soup — is that right ? 

A. I think that it causes these abscesses in the stomach. 

@. Ulceration of the stomach ? 

A. Yes, sir; ulceration of the stomach. 

@. You have never been in the vicinity of the solitary cells at all, 
have you? 

A. Oh, yes; passed them. 

Q. Have you seen anything yourself of prisoners treated there ? 
Have you seen the doctor in communication with them, or anything of 
that kind? 

A. No, sir. I never saw any one put into them or taken out of them. 
I saw them after they came out, and [heard them say — well, of course, 
I suppose it is nonsense. I don’t like to repeat what I hear, because I 
hear so much that I know isn’t so— men who have different objects for 
making such reports. I give them allowance. 

Q. (By the CHatRMAN.) What college are you a graduate of ? 

A. I never graduated from a college. I went two years to the Belle- 
vue College in New York City. 


Q. What college? 

A. The Bellevue; and then I went to Hamburg, in Germany. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) How long were you in Hamburg ? 

A. About four months. 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) What school of medicine do you practice? 

A. The eclectic is what I have adopted. Of course, the Bellevue is 
allopathic. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Where did you get your degree ? 

A. J only had it conferred from that college in Hamburg — none In 
this country. 

Q. Not in this country at all? 

Ho GNOSeire 

Q. And you got it after a four months’ course of study there? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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You got a degree of Doctor of Medicine? 
Obstetrics. 

It was the degree of Doctor of Midwifery ? 

Yes, sir. 

You never got the general degree. 

No, sir. 

How long ago was that? 

About eight years. 

Where have you practised ? 

I have practised here and in New York and Chicago. 
Anywhere else ? 

Yes, sir. 

Where ? 

Lowell. 

And anywhere else ? 

Nowhere else. 

Now, as I understand it, the period of your practice covers eight 
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Oh, I have practised for twenty years, about. 
But I understand that you have only had your degree eight years ? 
I have practised about eight years; yes. 
How long were you in Chicago | P 
Well, I was there once about two years. 
What? 
I was there once about two years. 
Well, have you practised there more than once? 
Yes, ‘sit — I was brought from there here. 
How long did you practise in New York ? 
Well, about six years, pretty near. 
Well, that makes eight years ? 
Yes, sir. 
And Tam asking, of course, since you got you degree — where 
yo u have practised since you got your degree } 2 
A. Well, since I have had that I have only practised about five 
years, I guess. 
Q@. And those five years was where? 
A. Some of them in New York and some in Chicago. 
@. Then you haven't practised here or in Lowell since you got your 


degree ? 

A. Yes. 

@. You left that out? 

APIS BS bi: 

@. You have practised in both places? 

A Ses sit. 

Q. Then in the eight years since you have had your degree, you 
have practised in those four places ? 

AS 7 63, S10. 

Q@. Which place did you practise in first after you got your degree ? 

A. New York. 

Y. How long did you stay there that time ? 

A. I don’t remember exactly. 

Q. Well, you have some idea, I suppose ? 

Aw Yea. 

Q. How long was it — was it a month or a year? 

A, Oh. it was over a year, surely. 

@. Well, how did you happen to leave and go to Chicago ? 

A. Well, that would be going into my family matters, Which I would 


rather not do. 
@. Oh, if you don’t wish to testify to it, 1 don’t care to have you. 
How long’ did you stay in Chicago ? 
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About two years. 
Then where did you go? 
Then I went away and didn’t practise. I went away travelling 


through Europe. 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
ye 
Q. 
A. 
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What were you doing travelling ? 

I went with Professor Baldwin thr ough Europe. 
What doing? 

I went with him as his private secretary. 

That is, you abandoned the practice of medicine ? 
Yes, sir. 

Then you came back again ? 

Yes,:sir. 

And where did you practise then ? 

I came back to New York again. 

How long did you practise in New York P 

I don’t remember exactly, I am sure, about dates and times. I 


haven't got exact dates, because I haven’t paid any attention to them? 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 


Q. 


Where did you go then? 

I came to Lowell, I think. 

How did you happen to leave New York at that time ? 

That is family matters. 

Yes — very well. Then, when you went to Lowell how long did 


you practise in Lowell ? 
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Four months. 

Was that previous to your arrest ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you haven’t told us about practising in Boston at all yet. 
Well, I practised here about a year, I guess. 

When was that? 

Well, let me see —it was about six years ago, I guess. 

Six years ago? , 

I think so. 

That is, you practised in this place and that place and the other ? 
Yes, sir. 

And you were not very successful in the practice of medicine? 
Yes, sir; I have been quite successful. 

What did you come here for, doctor ? 

Conspiracy, I believe was the charge. 

Conspiracy to do what ? 

Something in the banking arrangements. 

What did ‘they call it? 

They called it ‘* conspiracy to defraud.” 

They didn’t call it a conspiracy to bank, did they ? 

No, I don’t think they did. 

You came here in Febr uary ? 

Yes, sir. 

2. Where was this conspiracy, as they call it? Where was it car- 
on! 

In State street. 

Then you were not practising medicine at that time ? 

Yes, | was. I was only director of this banking business. 
Where were you practising then ? 

On Village street. 

How long were youon Village street? 

About six months, I think. 

That was just previous to your arrest ? 

No — that was previous to my going away. 

Oh, you went away ? 

Yes, sir. 

Where were you when you were arrested ? 
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A. Iwasin Chicago at the time that the others were arrested. I 
didn’t wait to be arrested. 


Q. That is to say, you hastened ? 

A. IThastened; yes, sir. 

Q. Had you ever been arrested before, doctor ? 
A. Qh, yes. 

Q. What ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many times ? 

A. Once. 

Q. Only once? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, yousaid, ‘‘ Oh, yes,” so that I supposed you must have been 


several times. 
A. Well, [suppose that every one in this place knew about it. 
Well, I didn’t happen to have the honor to know. How many 
times did you say you were arrested before P 
Once. 
What was the charge P 
Forgery, they charged. 
Were you convicted of that ? 
Yes, sir. 
Was that in this State ?P 
Yes, sir. 
How long a term did you serve ? 
Six years. 
In the State Prison ? 
Yes, ‘sir. 
Well, you are an eclectic doctor? 
Yes, sir. , 
That is, an allopath, and whatever you see that you like to use? 
Whatever I see that cures, I use. 
And of course Dr. Bancroft is one of the old school ? 
Yes, sir, he is. 
Now, there is some little friction among you men of science ? 
I never allow it to enter. 
What ? 
No, sir: I never allow it to enter. 
W ell, that is a fact, as a rule? 
It is a fact. 
And the allopaths don’t like the eclectics very well, and the 
eclectics think the allopaths are old fogies ? ’ 

A. He shows it more than I do. 

Q. But Iam right when I say that there is not good feeling between 
them ? 

moe) es. Sirs 

Q. Isuppose you would be glad to leave the machines and go into 
the hospital to assist the doctor? 

A. Well, not under his direction. 

Q. Well, then, there is some friction between you and him? 

A. No, not personally that way; but in regard to his treatment, be- 
cause I should not sit there with medicine at my hand and let them 
suffer and they not have the medicine, if I knew they needed it. 

Q. (By Ald. LoMasNeEy.) Did you ask to appear before this com- 
mittee P 

iA?” No; 

Q. ,How did you happen to come before this committee ? 

A. Well, lL expressed my desire first — oh, this time? Oh, this is the 
same committee that has been here before — yes, certainly. I did think 
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then I would like to appear before the committee when you were here 
before. 


Q. Jid you express a desire to do so? 

Bs oes; oir. 

Q. To whom? 

A. To the colonel. 

Q. Was the committee in session when you did it? 

Ay ING, 

Q. It was after we had gone? 

A. No—I don't remember. I think it was right after you had gone. 
Yes, I didn’t know when you went — that was the real fact. 

Q. Did you desire to come before the committee yourself ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. And the colonel said then he would attend to it ? 

Ant 3-635; all 

@. Did he ask you what you were going to testify to? 

A. No, sir. 


Ald. Lomasney. — That is all. 

The Witness. — There is one other thing that I would like to speak 
of, and that is in regard to this gas. ‘The gaslight that is furnished to 
the men in those cells is a cruel inhumanity. 

. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What is it? 

A. ‘The gas that shines into the cells. 

Q. (By Ald. LoMAsNEy.) You mean for reading purposes ? 

A. Itis too far away, and it makes a man who wants to read hurt his 
eyes. You know it is a great temptation to want to read, and it de- 
stroys one’s eyes, almost. 

@. You believe that the gas jets should be very much nearer to the 
cells P 

ie Y 68, Sif: 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Well, the cell door itself is a hindrance 
in reading, of course, even if you did have the gaslight near enough? 

A. Yes, it is — that has something to do with it. 

The CHairMAN. — That is all. 


THOMAS SHAUGHNESSY. — Sworn. 


Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What is your name? 

A. Thomas Shaughnessy is the name I am under. 

@. Well, you are here to give what information you have in your 
possession in regard to the administraiion of the affairs of this institu- 
tion. ‘The committee wants to say that you are not obliged to answer 
any questions that may tend to criminate yourself. Do you under- 
stand ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) How long have you been here, Mr. Shaugh- 
nessy ? 

ve Between six and seven months. 

Q@. And how much longer have you to serve ? 

A. Iwas transferred from Concord — indefinitely. 

@. Well, I suppose you mean by that that the time you are here de- 


pends somewhat — 


A. It depends entirely on my behavior. 

Q. How long were you there? 

A. Two months. 

Y. You were only two months at Concord ? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. What was the reason for transferring you here ? 

A. Ibelieve for an habitual criminal —[ think so, but I am not 
sure. That is merely a theory. 
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That is, after you had been sentenced to Concord they found out 
that you had been arrested before ? 
Yes, sir —I was there for the second time this time. 
The second time ? 
It was my second time. 
What was you there for? 
Breaking and entering. 
And the last time? 
Larceny. 
Well, now, you have been here, you say — 
Between six and seven months, 
And your sentence is indefinite P $ 
Yes, sir. 
Now. what has been the treatment that you have received here? 
Well, I consider the treatment has been better than I deserve. 
Better than what? 
Better than I deserve, as a criminal. 
Better than you deserve as a what? 
As acriminal. 
Oh, yes. Now, what do you mean by that ? 
Well, I don’t think a prisoner should receive as good treatment 
ome do here ? 
Well, have you ever been punished since you have been here? 
A. No, sir. 
@. Never been punished ? 
A. No, sir 
Q. Well, have you known of any prisoners that have been punished 
here ? 
A. Ihave heard them speak of it. 1 never saw any punished. I 
never saw any one locked up. 
Q. What shop are you in? 
Bey NOs 
Q. Has there been any time since yon have been in the shop or in 
the institution here that there has been any trouble or riots in the shop ? 
A. Iwas here in July, J think, at the time of the riot. I didn’t see 
what was the cause of it. I heard a shot fired. I didn’t see who fired 
it, or | didn’t see — well, I didn’t see who fired it, and that is enough, 
because my back was to the man that fired it. I didn’t see it. 
Q. Well, was there any trouble in the shop ? 
A. Notinthat shop. I believe not. 
Q. ‘There was no trouble in the shop that you were in? 
A. No, sir; not that 1 know of. I cannot say that there wasn’t, but 
not that I know of. 
Q. Have you known of anybody in the shop since you have been 
here that has been punished ? 
A. Well, not that Lhave seen. There has been men punished, I 
have heard them speak of it, but I never saw it. 
@. Do you know what the causes were? 
A. Well, two weeks ago last Saturday I saw one young fellow fire 
chairs and a spittoon at an officer. 
._Q. Two weeks ago ? 
A. 1 think it was two weeks ago — two wecks ago Saturday, if I am 
not mistaken. 
@. Who was he? 
A. I don’t know what his name was. He fired it at Mr. Neff. 
Q. Well, then. your opininion is, that if a man behaves himself hére 
he will not be punished ? 
A, That is my opinion. 
Q. Now, as to the food that you receive — have you any complaint 
to make of that? 
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A. None whatever. 

Q. How does the food that you have received here compare with that 
which you received at Concord at the time that you were there ? 

A. I think that this food is better. 

In what way ? 

A. Well, the milk up there, I think, is adulterated. We receive no 
milk here. We get more oatmeal here than we do up there. 

Q. Yes. 

A. We get tea and coffee here that I think is better than that up 
there. The meat here, I notice is much more tender than it is up at 
Concord. I think the bread here is ever so much better than at Con- 
cord. 

Q. The bread is better than at Concord ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Have you at any time here heard that the officers were harsh 
with the men or abusive to them? 

A. Noy sir. 

Q. Have you ever seen anything of that kind P 

A. No, sir. Every officer I approached always spoke to me ina 
ventlemanly manner. 

What is the number of the shop that you are in? 

No. 3. 

That isn’t the block-shop? 

No, sir; Mr. Neff’s — the machine-shop. 

Do you know this Dolan that is in that shop P 

He was upstairs, I think. 

He wasn’t in that shop P 

No, sir; he was upstairs. 

(By Ald. Lomasney.) Were you in the shop the day that 
erty was shot ? 

J was in there that day; yes, sir. 

You were in there at that time? . 

At that time; yes, sir. 

Did you take part in the uprising in the shop at that time? 

No, sir; none whatever. 

What was the first thing that you saw that day in the shop ? 
There was a young fellow —[ don’t know his name— who had a 
chair in his hand, and was running around breaking machines. 

Q. Was that before or after Flaherty was shot ? 

A. Lam not fully prepared —I cannot exactly remember whether it 
was before or after. I think if I gave you a decided answer, I would 
lie, because I am not decided enough about it to remember whether it 
was before or after. 

Did you see Flaherty when Young shot him ? 
I didn’t see who shot him 
Did you see him when he was shot ? 
I saw the blood streaming down the side of his face. 
Where was he? 
On the left-hand side of the shop going in from the door. The 
noise of the shot attracted my attention. 
Did you see Maguire come into the shop that day — Tony 
Maguire P 

A. I don’t know him. 

@ Did you see anv man? 

A. I saw aman run in from the yard and holler something and run 
upstairs. 

@. What occurred alter that? 

A. This young fellow picked up a stool and commenced breaking a 
machine. 

@. When did you see Officer Young? Did you see him when he 
came into the shop ? 
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A. SL Gee Sil, 
%. Did he have a pistol in his hand ? 
A. I couldn't tell very well, because I was sitting down to a machine 
— it was too low. 
Q. What did Flaherty do when Young came into the shop ? 
A. Icouldn’t say. 1 didn’t see him. 
Q. How long was it after he came into the shop before Flaherty was 
shot ? 
Ald. LEE. — Well, you mean before he heard the shot? 
(By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, before the shot was fired ? 
Well, I don’t know as I can give any decided answer to that. 
Well, you were there. How long was it, as near as you can 


Did you keep your eyes on him during that five minutes ? 
No, sir. 
Did you see Flaherty during that five minutes ? 
I saw him1— when 1 heard the shot fired I turned round and saw 
his face bleeding. 
Q. Where was he then ? 
A. On the left-hand side of the shop. 
Q. Where was Young ? 
A. He was nearer the door. Flaherty was standing over there 
(pointing) and Officer Young here (pointing). 
Q. And that fellow that you spoke of that had the chair or the stool 
— was that before or after the shot was fired ? 
Before it, I think. 
Did they rise up generally? 
No— only two men. 
Well, those two men were whom ? 
Well, I think there was only two. Iam not sure of that, at all. 
But they started before the shot ? 
Yes, sir. 
Did any of the men break the machines after the shot ? 
No, sir; | think not. 
It was all done before it? 
Yes, sir; I think so. 
And the windows were broken before the shot? 
Yes, sir; I think so. 
Now, how many men took part in breaking the machines, and 
breaking the windows? 
A. Well, two was all I saw doing any injury to the machines or any- 
thing. 
Q. Who were those two? 
A. 1 don’t know their names. 
@. But the rest of the men were keeping quiet ? 
A. Icouldn’t exactly tell who was taking part in the riot. As I said 
before these two men were the closest to my view. 
But there was no general uprising — no riot? 
No general uprising among the men. 
Did 5 you see Flaherty strike. Young that day ? 
No, sir. 
Did you see Young strike Flaherty ? 
No, sir. 
You saw no blows struck on either side ? 
No, sir. 
Now, what kind of treatment do the men receive here that a 
criminal should not receive — that is too good for a criminal to receive ? 
A Well, if a criminal didn’t get as good food as they get, I don’t 
think he would be so fat or so stout. 
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Q. Well, what food do you get that is too good for a criminal ? 

A. Well, [think — now, for. instance, to- day, Thursday ; it is mutton 
stew, or whatever it is. I call that ood, nutritious food. 

Y. It is none too. good for you? 

A, IJthink it is for a criminal. 

Q. What would you feed a criminal on? 

A. Not quite so much nutriment as he would get in that. Of course, 
J am not a doctor or — 

Q. Well, you brought that thing up yourself. Now, what do you 
think is too good for a criminal that you get here ? 


A. Well, the oatmeal. 

Q. You think that is too good? 

A. I think we get it a little too often. That is, of course — 

Q. Well, you believe it is good coarse food ? 

EYES, Bir; 

Q. Do you feel that that kind of food is too good for a criminal ? 
a. Les, Sir,1 do: 

Q. 


How is it served to you here, different from what it is in Concord ? 
Do they have molasses at Concord ? 

A. No, sir. They have adulterated milk i in Concord. 

(). You get milk in Concord P 

A.) £1 68,-sir. 

Q. And you think that even without milk oatmeal is too good for a 
criminal ? 

A. Yes, sir. We get sugar with it here. 

Y. Now, what else do you receive that is too good treatment for a 
criminal ? 

A. We get yellow meal and molasses — that is good nutritious food, 
I think. 

Q. You think it too good for a criminal ? 

A. I think there is more nutriment in oatmeal than there is in Indian 
meal, but I think that is none too good. 

Q. Well, give us what treatment you have received in food that is too 
good for a criminal ? 

A. I think that the oatmeal, if they didn’t get it quite so often —I 
think it is too good to get it so often. 

@. What else besides the oatmeal ? 

A. Well, suffice it to say — Let it rest there. 

Y. Do you want to withdraw that statement? 

A. No, sir— nothing I have said. 

Q. That statement that the food you receive here is too good fora 
criminal, you do not desire to withdraw ? 

A. Ithink it is in general. 

@. Well, let us cet the particular things you receive here. Now, 
you have mentioned oatmeal and the mutton stew ? 

ASVess sin. 

Oe 18 there anything else ? 

A. We get good wholesome food every day, I think; and Sundays 
we getbeans. hat is good enough. I get them to home, the same as 
any Bostonian. 

Q. Well, I want to get your idea of your treatment here that is too 
good for a criminal. 

A. Because [ think if a criminal shouldn’t get such good food where 
he is, he would value his loss of liberty more, and would not be here so 
often. That is the whole idea in a nutshell. 

Q. Have you been here before ? 

A. Yes; sir. 

Q. When? 

A. I left here on the 3d of March, 1888. 

Q. How long were you here that time ? 
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A. Qne year. 

Q. How long were you here before that ? 

A. About six months. I did six months then. After that I went to 
California. 

Q. Have you ever been in any other institution ? 

A. Inthe Rhode Island State Prison. 

Q. How long were you there ? ; 

A. Between eighteen months and two years. 

@. What else? 

A. That is all, sir — except short terms I have been down to Deer 
Island. 

Q. Now, you understand that you are released from this institution 
here upon the recommendation of the master of the House of Cor- 
rection ? 

Yes, sir — well, and the Commissioners. 

He and the Commissioners ? 

Yes, sir. 

What Commissioners ? 

The State Prison Commissioners. 

The Commissioners of Prisons ? 

Yes, sir. 

What trouble did you have in Concord ? 

No misdemeancr whatever, sir. 

How long was you in Concord? 

Two months. 

Did you have any trouble in Concord while you were there ? 
None whatever, sir. 

Did you have the first time you were there ? 

I escaped from there once, the first time. 

Did you receive treatment in Concord that was too good fora 
criminal ? 

A. IJthink a man has too many privileges for a criminal up there — 
that is, for an old offen ler as I was. I don’t think it is any too good for 
the first offenders. 

Q. Well, this is the only institution you have been in where you 
think the prisoners receive better food that a criminal should receive ? 
Is that the way you want to leave it P 

A. I want to leave it that the food in general is too good for crimi- 
nals — that is the way I want'to leave it. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) In quantity and quality ? 

A. In quantity and quality. There is plenty of everything, I think. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) ‘They make it too attractive, you think ? 

A. Well, I think the food —i think there is considerable notion in 
regard to the food. 

@. You think that if they didn’t make it quite so attractive you 
would hesitate about trying your hand at anything which would be 
liable to land you here ? 

A. ‘That is what I think. ; 

Q. That is, if they had to live on worse fare, and less of it, they 
wouldn’t be so liable to do things which would bring them here ? 

A. No—nor go to Chelsea so often and get thirty days. 

Q@ (By Ald. Lomasney.) And you think, Mr. Shaughnessy, that 
the food you have received here and the treatment you have received is 
the best you have received in any institution ? 

Yes; in any institution I have ever been. 
Have you ever been in solitary confinement ? 
No, sir. 

I mean in this House of Correction ? 

No, sir. 

Have you ever been punished ? 
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@. What do you work at now ? 

A. A machine. 

@. What are you doing now? 

A. Jam making overalls. 

Q. How long since you came from Concord ? 

A. Between six and seven months, —I think it was the 13th day of 
June. 

(. Have you expressed a desire to come before the committee ? 

A. You mean Concord ? 

@. No, I mean coming here to testify ? 

_ A. No, sir, never did. 

@. Isuppose the prisoners generally in the shop feel also that they 
receive better food and treatment than they deserve ? 

A. I haven’t spoken to any man about that. 

Q. Simply expressing your own opinion? 

aa Se Yessir. 

(). Have you ever heard in your talk on Saturday afternoons in the 
yard of any prisoner who thought the food was too good for a prisoner ? 

A. I don’t know as I ever discussed the subject. 

Q. (By the CHatrRMAN.) This statement which you make is so much 
different from what we have heard tbat it really causes us some little 
surprise, and also the reason which you gave, that if the people didn’t 
have as good treatment and as good food there would not be so many 
of them come here. Is that the idea? 

A. Yes, sir; that is just what I think. I think — 

Q. Well, that is the answer. Now, you say that you were here some 
time in 1888 ? 

A. Yes,sir. I left the 3d of March, 1888. 

Q. Yes, sir; was the food then as good as it is now, or is it better 
now than it was then, or is it any different ? 

A. We get the same food now we got then. 

Q. Practically the same treatment ? 

As JVes sit. 

QY. Lunderstand, then, from your reasoning, that on account of the 
good treatment that you received in 1888, that you came back here 
again in 1894? 

A. Not entirely that, sir. I was living the life of a criminal on the 
outside, and consequently I run my chances of being sent back to 
prison. It was optional on my part. 

Y. Would you suggest to the committee that in order to prevent 
people from being criminals and coming back to the House of Correc- 
tion, that the treatment should not be as good as it is at the present 
time ? 

A. I don’t know as I would want to make any suggestion. 

Q. Well, you say that the treatment is better than a criminal 
deserves ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, then, a criminal gets three meals a day ? 

Ant. GS en. 

@. Would you suggest that they cut it down two meals a day ? 

A. Well, when a man is getting a good thing he never wants to 
change it. 

@. Well, I know, but we want to get what suggestions you would 
make ? . 

A. I wouldn’t make any suggestions to the committee, sir. 

Q Well, but the committee understood you were speaking of having 
too good a thing. 

A. Iam speaking of nothing, sir. You have-asked me questions, 
and I merely have answered them. 
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Q. But you say that the treatment here is better than a criminal de- 
serves, and I am trying to get it through my head how much better, and 
in what respect itis. If the city of Boston is giving its criminals better 
food than they ought to receive, certainly the city of Boston ought to 
know it, in order that they might reduce the expenses of the food. 

Ald. Lee. —I1 don’t understand that he puts it that way, if you will 
pardon me. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I will pardon anything that you say. 

Ald. Lee. — I understood him to say that if they were not treated so 
well, that criminals would naturally vacate Suffolk county, rather than 
come here and take the chances of getting caught, and asking to be sent 
here rather than to some other institution. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, that is about the idea as I got it. J am try- 
ing to find out from the witness how we can cut down the privileges or 
the treatment, and make the treatment perhaps not severe, but not so 
good as it is, in order to keep the criminals away from Suffolk county. 

Ald. Ler. —-Well, I understand him to say that he don’t want to 
answer that, because while he is here he don’t want the food cut down. 
I take that from what he says. 

The CHAirMAN. — Well, but the committee is here to gain all the 
evidence they can. 

The Witness. — You might as well ask some of the government 
officials to have their salaries cut down. 

Ald. Ler. — That would be a saving to the city. 

The Witness. — Yes — more so than cutting down our food. 

The CHAIRMAN. — But the question is this: You have here three 
meals a day, and you say that the food you receive is too good for a 
criminal. Now, if we could cut it down to two meals you wouldn’t think 
that you were getting enough ? 

A. I will tell you what I think. Ifa criminal didn’t receive so much 
He an he would be having his just deserts for violating the laws of the 

and. 

Q. That may be, but, of course, there is a limit tothat. You wouldn’t 
believe in taking a man in here and starving him? 

eNO, ‘Sirs 

Q@. ‘Then you think that they get more than they need to eat ? 

A. Yes,sir. I get more than I need every day. I have always 
carried back bread and meat and soup — whenever I got more than 
enough. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) What was your object in coming before 
the committee ? 

A. I didn’t know, sir, that I was coming before any meeting. 

QY. Well, who talked with you? Who was the official in this institu- 
tion that talked with you before you came ? 

A. None whatever. 

Y. You came at your own request ? 

A. No, sir. 

Ald. Lrer.—I sent for him. 

Q. Oh! What was your object in making this statement that the 
prisoners were receiving too good treatment ? 

Haven't you asked me any questions, sir ? 

I have asked you some questions, ves. 

Didn’t I answer your questions, whatever you asked me ? 

Then you didn’t have any object in making that statement ? 
None, except to answer your questions. 

What ? 

What object can a man have except answering questions ? 

. You understood my question? Had you an object in making that 
statement ? 

A. No object whatever. You asked me questions and I answered 
iA uthfully. . 
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Q. Do you desire now to have us believe that you think oatmeal is 
too good for a human being to eat ? 

Ald. LEE. — He don’t say that. He says the quantity is too much — 
that it is too fine, and that it is too good for a criminal. 

Q. (By Ald. LomAnseEy.) How is that, now? 

A. Isaid I think we get too good food here for a criminal. I tried 
to make you understand that I meant a criminal. I don’t say that if a 
man was at liberty it would be too good for him, but it is too good for a 
criminal. 

(. Are there any prisoners here who are not criminals ? 

Ald. LEE. — Yes — men that are sent here for being drunk. That is a 
misdemeanor. 

Q. (By Ald. LoMANSEY.) Who is that, now ? 

Ald. Leg. —Well, isn’t that true ? 

Q. (By Ald. LoMansey.) Well, take a man that is sent here for 
getting drunk — sent here for thirty days from Chelsea. ‘Take the case 
of a man from there who is fined $10 and is sent here because he 
hasn’t the money to pay the fine; and we will suppose that that man 
has never been in any institution before. Do you think that oatmeal is 
too good to give that man ? 

A. I don’t think that he ought to be put in with old-timers, the same 
as I am. 

@. Then the prisoners in the institution should be classified ? 

A. Yes. I don’t believe drunks should be put in with a man like me 
that has been convicted as often as I have. 

Q. What treatment would you prescribe to cure a man like your- 
self ? 

A. What? 

Q. What treatment would you prescribe to cure aman like your- 
self? 

A. Not quite as good food here, 

Q. And what else? What treatment would you prescribe to cure 
you from coming back hére again ? 

A. Well, keep me in a straight-jacket for thirty days, perhaps. 

@. And what else? Lock you up in solitary confinement? 

A. Not all the time. 

Q. How long do you think you ought to be locked up in solitary 
confinement out of a month ? 

Ald. LEE. — Do you mean if he behaves himself? 

Ald. LomAsney. —I mean that he comes here’as an habitual criminal 
and he comes here — 

Mr. Procror. — He isn’t an habitual criminal, or he wouldn’t be 
here. 

Q. Now, I want you to prescribe what you think would cure you, 
sir P 

A. Is itnecessaay that I should answer that ? 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, you have volunteered the statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Oh, don’t put that question to him. 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — Well, I just wanted to see how far he would go. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney-.) Do you think you ought to be placed in 
solitary confinement when you go back from here ? 

(No answer.) 

Q. Did you say that you should be placed in a straight-jacket and 
kept there for thirty days ? 

Ald. Lee.-— He didn’t say he ought to be. He said it might cure 
him. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Do you want us to understand that you 
prescribe that kind of treatment here ? 

(No response.) 

Q.. (By Ald. Lee.) You think that if that remedy was applied you 
wouldn’t want to do anything and get caught in Suffolk county ? 
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I don’t think T would be liable to come back again. 

That is, if the treatment was harsher than it is ? 

Yes, I don’t think I would be so liable to come back. 

). You would go to some other county where you would be treated 
more liberally ? 

A. Yes, sir; if I could. 


Ohob 


(Adjourned, at 2.21 P.M., to go to the Marcella-street Home.) 


‘HEARING AT MARCELLA-STREET HOME. 


The hearing was resumed at the Marcella-street Home at 4.34 P.M., 
Chairman HALLSTRAM presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN. — Doctor, we have come here as a result of some 
evidence that was given last evening. Wefthought that perhaps you 
would like to have an opportunity before the investigation closed of 
giving your version of some of the stories that were told last evening. 
That is what we are here for to-day. Now, if you would like to know, 
perhaps we can acquaint you with what. has been said in some way or 
other ; and if you would then like to tell your story to the committee, 
we would be very glad to hear it. 

Dr. A. B. Hearn. — I shall be pleased to tell the committee, and to 
answer any questions. of course. I think I know pretty well what was 
testified to, as Mr. Pilsbury and Mr. Proctor have told me. Of course, I 
don’t know exactly what he said. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, we will take your testimony; and, inas- 
much as all the witnesses heretofore have been sworn, I will ask the 


Clerk of Committees to swear you, and then we will take your 
testimony. 


Dr. A. B. HEATH. — Sworn. 


Mr. Proctor. — I will ask the doctor a few questions. 

Ald. Ler. — Yes; that is a better way, I think. 

Mr. Proctor. —It may be that I will overlook something, but I have 
it pretty well in mind. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Mr. McCaffrey testified last evening, doctor, 
in regard to a child whose feet were, as he said, badly bitten by rats. 
He testified, I think, also, that there was but one ease to his knowledge, 
at least, where the child was badly bitten. Do you remember that case, 
doctor P 

A. Ido; yes, sir. 

Q@. Well, what were the facts in regard to that ? 

A. Well, I think it was a year ago last August that the nurse called 
my attention one morning to a child. She said she heard it ery out in 
the night and didn’t know what was the matter with it. I looked it over, 
and I saw this scratch down across the toe. We use a long night dress, 
and I accused her of pinning it over so that the pin seratched the child's 
foot, and said that she must have been careless about the pin ; but she said 
that she hadn’t pinned it. I looked it over and said, ‘‘ Well, do you 
suppose a rat could have bitten it?” There was a drop or two of blood 
there. That was all. The child only came in the day before. There 
was also a mark on the side of the ankle , but whether that had anything 
to do with it or not, I don’t know. | took the child over to the hospital, 
and when the mother came for it, I gave her the child. 
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Q. McCaffrey said that all the toes of the child on one foot was 
bitten severely ; and that one toe — | think he said the little one —hung 
on by a little thread of flesh. 

A. That is false. 

@. It isn’t true? 

A. No, sir; it isn’t true. 

Q. Well, I think he said this case occurred some time about the time 
you state— some time in August a year ago. 

A. I never considered it of sufficient importance to make even a 
record of it; and consequently I cannot find the name of the child; but 
the nurse has given me the name that she thought it was. The nurse 
told me that it was a child that had only been here a day or two days. 

Q. Mr. McCaffrey said, further, that the mother came for the child, 
and that you said the child had gone to the country and did not give the 
mother the child until some time later, when the child’s foot was $ healed 


Ald. Lyn — He said that you told the mother the child was up in the 
country and made her wait for a month. 

The Witness. —I have no recollection of that. Thatis a common 
occurrence with me. If they have a little complaint with their eyes or 
something the matter with their skin, or anything, so that I don’t want 
to let them go, I often tell the mothers that; but I don’t think in this 
case I did. - . 

Q. Did you ever try to conceal from the mother the fact that that 
child’s foot was bitten by rats and keep the child for a month ? 

A No, sir. 

Q. Nor until the child had recovered so that you could give it over 
to the mother ? 

ek IN OMSL: 

Q. And I understand that instead of the child’s toes being bitten 
nearly off there was only a mark on one toe? 

A. That is all; on one toe —right over, as if you took a knife like 
that (illustrating). The nurse said she put a salve on it. 

Q. Was it a serious injury ? 

A. No, sir, it wasn’t. 

Ald. LEE. — He said something about when the mother did come that 
the doctor told the mother that the child put her foot up against a steam- 

ipe 
ate Procror. — Oh, yes; that you told the mother that the child put 
her foot up against a steam-pipe and burnt it. 

The Wriryess. — I never told her anything of the sort. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) There was something said in regard to a 
child named Murphy, whom McCaffrey said was not taken care of at 
night as he should be, so that the child went into the bath-room and fell 
down three flights into the yard and was killed. 

A. That is not true. 

Q. What are the facts in regard to that? 

A. The boy died in August, 1888. He was about eight years old. 
He-had cholera morbus, and it was his second time. ‘The first time that 
he had it he got some green pears off of a pear-tree that I had out here 
in the yard. “He hadn't been over that for only about two weeks when 
some peddlers threw some green fruit over the fence, and he ate some 
of it and got it again. This night the nurse, who is not here now, but 
is married and ‘gone away, left him and came downstairs for some- 
thing. The watchman met the boy on the stairs and asked him what 
he was doing, and he said he jumped out the window. 

. How old was the child? 

A. About eight years. 

@. Was he injured ? 

A. No; there wasn’t a mark on him. There wasn’t a screen left 
open, or anything. 
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(. Then the child didn’t die the next morning ? 

A. No, sir. He died — well, I cannot give you the exact date, nor 
tell you just how long it was after he was ‘put in the hospital. I don't 
remember just how soon he died, but there were no marks on him to 
show that he fell from the window. 

. There was no injury on the child to indicate that he had fallen at 
all P 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And had his death the slightest connection with any fall that he 
had P 

A. No, sir; none whatever. 

Well, he told about a child named McCall — 

Ald. Ler. — Well, Mr Proctor, he said that he was sure, about this 
because he was sent up the next day to fix the screen. 

Mr. Proctor. —- Yes; do you remember anything being the matter 
with the screen ? 

The WitNEss— No, sir; there wasn’t. 

Mr. Procror — He said, also, that there was a child named McCall 
that had a bunch on the neck. He said that the child died and that vou 
signed the death certificate stating that he died of scarlet fever. Is that 
right P 

“Ald. Ler. — That is right. 

The WITtNEss. — My records show that the child was a scrofulous 
child, that it had the scarlet fever, and that it had an abscess in the 
throat. The nurse remembers that distinctly. It was one of the sick- 
est children I had with the scarlet fever 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Of course scarlet fever is one of the most 
dangerous diseases there are ? 

AS Yes, sir. 

@. And this abscess was one of the incidental features of the scarlet 
fever? 

A. Oh, a very common thing. 

Q. You probably made the death certificate out as scarlet fever ? 

A. I certainly did. 

Mr Procror.— Yes. Well, that disposes of that. I don’t know 
whether there was anything else that he testified to or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I didn’t hear him; so I don’t know. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Well, those vegetables. Mr. McCaffrey said he 
sent you up some vegetables from Lone Island ? 

A.” Well, I have no recollection of receiv ing them but once, and 
that happened because I met Dr. Cogswell on “Beacon street and he 
asked me about the vegetables — why T didn’t thank him for them, and 
I told him I would thank him when I got the vegetables first. He said 
he had been sending them to me right alone. T made inquiries from 
my expressman, and he said he left them at McCaffrey’ shouse. [asked 
him if he left them there more than he did here, and he said, ‘* Oh, 
yes.” He isn’t working around here now, but he is somewhere about 
the city. 

Q (By Mr. Proctor.) What you mean is, that if Dr. Cogswell 
sent them up more often, you didn’t get them ? 

A. No.-sir. 

Q. And, so far as you know, you got them only once ? 

A. Only once 

Q. And McCaftr ey admitted that he got them two or three times at 
his own house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But he only sent them up to your house once? ~ 

A.) (Yes ein, 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) He said he had a large box made holding about 
a bushel, that he sent it up to you, and you were to return it every Fri- 
day; and that if you didn’t return it you didn’t get any vegetables ? 
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No, sir; that is not so. 
You say that Dr. Cogswell spoke to you about the vegetables ? 
Yes, sir. 
Have you any recollection of Mr. McCaffrey being over here one 
day to dinner with you, and that there were no vegetables here, and he 
made some remark to you about it, and said he would send you up 
some P 

A. No, sir; I have no recollection of it. He never dined with me. 
He might have dined with the officers ; but he never dined with me. 

Q. He never dined with you? 

A. No, sir; never. 

@. You never heard any of them say that the poor- house was furnish- 
ing vegetables for this institution ? 

A. No, sir; I never did. 

Q. Now, there was something said about a child that was bitten in 
the cheek during this investigation, I think ? 

Mr. Proctor. — Yes, I think there was. 

The Witness. — No such thing ever occurred here. 

@. It didn’t? 

A. No, sir; that was the only case where there has been any ques- 
tion about a rat doing it — that one time. 

Q. (By Ald. LOMASNEY.) What was the name of the nurse that 
attended that child ? 

A. Ann Clancy had the cottage. 

Q. I mean the child that was said to have been bitten by a rat? 

A. Ann Clancy. 

Q. Who attended the child in the hospital ? 

A. Miss Morrill. 

Q 

A 
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Where is she ? 
She is over in the hospital building on this side. 

@. Wasn’t there some question in your mind as to whether it was a 
rat or not? 

A... Yes, sir. 

Q@. Did the nurse say she saw the rat in the room ? 

A. No, sir. She moreover said she didn’t. 

Q. Now, about the Murphy boy — as a matter of fact, did he jump 
out of the window? 

A. No, sir. He never would have been found walking upstairs if he 
had jumped down those four stories. He never would have picked him- 
self up and walked upstairs if he had done that. 

Q@. I understood you that the nurse left the room ? 

Aye Ven, Sir. 

Q. And that when she went back she found the child coming up the 
stairs P 

A. No, sir. Sh® went up and found the child was gone and called 
the attention of the watchman to it and they met him ¢ going up Stairs, 
and he said he jumped out the window. 

Q. From the front door? 

A. Qh, no; from the door right by the library. 

Q. He was delirious ? 

A. I don’t believe he knew what he was talking about. He was 
never very delirious, though. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE. ) What do you say as to the cause of his death ? 

A. ‘That he died from the cholera morbus. It is a short disease. 
Generally they will die in from one tu six hours from the time they are 
taken. But, as I remember his case, I think he was sick a couple of 
days. 

S. (By Mr. Procror.) Then I think he said that this Claney 
woman had thirty-six children under her charge at one time : P 
A. No, sir; that is not so 
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@. What is the fact? 

A. Idon’t think I ever had more than ten children there without 
having some one to help her. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Is that Clancy woman here now? 

A. Yes, sir, she is. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Do you want to hear her, Alderman ? 

Ald. Lee. — Well, I don’t know but we might as well if she is here. 

Dr. Heatn.—I spoke to her about your coming and told her you 
might want her to testify. She was very much alarmed. As she was 
going to church Christmas morning, she slipped and fell and got a 
black eye; and she was bemoaning the fact that she had to appear be- 
fore you in that plight. Of course, if you want to see her, all right; 
only I thought I would explain that. 


Ald. LomasNery. — Let us hear what she has to say, and also the Mor- 
rill woman. 


MARGARET A. MORRILL. — Sworn. 


The CHAIRMAN. — We are here to get some information in regard to 
some testimony that has been given in relation to some things supposed 
to have taken place at the Marcella-street. Home. We think you can 
give us some information on that subject, and as all the rest of the wit- 
nesses have been sworn, we will ask you to stand up and be sworn be- 
fore you give your testimony. 

The oath was administered by the Clerk of Committees. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) What is your name P 

A. Margaret A. Morrill. Anna M. Morrill | always write my 
name. 

Q. Well, Mr. McCaffrey said something at the hearing last night 
about a child which he said was severely bitten by rats a year ago in 
August, I think. His statement was that all the toes were bitten severely, 
but that one of them— I think the little one — was so badly bitten that 
it hung by a shread of flesh. Do you remember the occurrence, or any 
child who was injured on the foot? 

A. Yes, sir; | remember a child that was injured. 

Q. There was some talk, was there, that it might have been a rat 
that did it? 

The doctor told me it might have been. 

Yes; well, you had charge of the child ? 

Yes, sir. 

What sort of an injury did the child have, and where ? 
It was very slight. 

Yes; where was it ? 

There was an injury on the right toe. 

Which toe ? 

It was the large toe. ° 

Were any of the other toes on the foot injured at all? 
T don’t remember that they were. 

You do Eee that the child was injured on the large toe ? 
Yes, sir, I do. 

Well, how much of an injury was it ? 

Well, it was very slight. 

Well, was there much blood flowed from it? 

There was none when I saw the child. 

What was done about it? 

Done with the child? 

Yes, about the toe? 

I did it up in some vaseline. 

Do you know how long the child remained here afterwards ? 
T eouldn’t say. 

It wasn’t serious at all? 
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No, sir. 

And it was a question as to how the thing did happen ? 

I think it would have been; yes, sir. 

Had the child been long in the institution ? 

I don’t know about that. 

You don’t know about that? 

I don’t know about those things. 

Well, are there any other facts concerning that case that you can 
give to the committee ? 

A. Nothing that I know of. 

@. (By Ald. Leg.) Well, did you ever tell Mr. McCaffrey that you 
heard the child crying and that you went towards the bed where it 
was lying, and that you heard the rat jump ? 

A. No. Iam notthere, anyway. I am a hospital nurse. I don’t 
have charge of the nursery. The doctor simply sent the child to me to 
eare for, and that is all I know about it. 

(. ‘That was the other nurse? 

Av “Yes, six. 

Q. Wo I understand that you have charge of the hospital, and that 
you didn’t see the child until it was brought over to the hospital to 
rou P 
z A. I didn’t see it till then. 

Q. You didn’t see the injury until the child was brought over to you? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t see the injury until the child was brought over 
to me. 

Q. You didn’t have charge of the child when itis said to have been 
bitten? You didn’t have charge of the child at that time ? 

Ze INO, BIE. 

Q. Have you had any children come into the hospital since you have 
been here that have been bitten by rats outside of this case ? 

A. No, sir, never, —never had a child that has been bitten by a rat. 

@. Or said to have been bitten by a rat ? 

A. No; except that one, where the doctor said he thought it might 
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(@. Have you ever seen a rat in the sleeping-rooms at all ? 
A. I never have seen a rat in the sleeping-rooms. 
@. Was that Murphy boy that jumped out of the window in your 
charge ? 
A. No, sir—that was in the boys’ hospital. 
Q. Ibeg your pardon. Who has charge of that? 
A. At that time it was Miss Nash. 
Ald. Ler. — She isn’t here now, doctor, is she ? 
Dr. Heatu. — No, she is married, and has gone away. 
Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Do you have charge of a cottage here ? 
AVUEND, 
Dr. Hratu. — That is the other woman, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. —I think that is all, and we are very much obliged 
to you. 


ANN CLANCY. — Sworn. 


The CHAIRMAN. — We want to question you about some matters that . 
are said to have occurred here, if you care to testify; and inasmuch as 
all the other witnesses have been put under oath, we will ask you to 
stand up and be sworn by the Clerk of Committees. 

The oath was administered by the Clerk of Committees. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) You may sit down, if you please. What is 
your full name ? 

A. Ann Clancy. 

Q. How long have you been here? 

A. Seven years. 
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Q. What have you to do with the institution now, or what have you 
in charge? 

A. ‘The nursery. 

Q. Where is that? 

A. Down in the cottage. 

Q. How many have you in your charge now ? 

A. Two: ae 

Q. Have youever had so high a number as thirty-six under your 
sole charge ? 

A. Oh, no, sir; not without help. 

What is the ordinary number for you to have charge of ? 

A. Well, probably two or three at a time. mt 

Q. Something has been said by Mr. McCaffrey in regard to a child 
who was said to have been bitten by a rat? 
Aura. sit? 
Yes. : 
I cannot say that. I didn’t see no rat. 
You didn’t see any rat at all ? 
No, sir. 
Do you remember the child? 
I remember the child. 
Were you the one who saw the injury first ? 
Yes, sir. 
How much of an injury was it? 
Well, the first toe was slightly scratched. 
Any of the others ? 
And the last toe was slightly scratched. 
Q. Severely scratched? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Either one of them ? 
Ae INO, Sit. 
q 
A 
q 
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Much blood from it? 
No, sir. 
Did you know how the child came to have that injury ? 
A. Well, I didn’t, sir; but when I spoke about it to the doctor and 
showed it to him he said it might be the scratch of a rat. 
Q. And that is where the talk about the rat came in ?P 
Pay CS 781)’. 
Q. What the doctor said ? 
A. Yes, sir; what the doctor said. 
Q. What did you do for the child? 
A. Well, I did nothing for the child. He transferred it to the hospi- 
tal. 
That is all you know about it? 
A. That is all L know about it, sir. 
Q. Wid you know anything about the case of a Murphy boy who was 
said to have jumped out of a third or fourth story window ? 
A. No, sir, ‘hat is the first I ever heard of it. 
Dr. Heat. — He was in the boy’s hospital. 
Q. (By Ald. Lege.) Did you ever tell Mr. McCaffrey — he was em- 
ployed here at the same time, was he not? : 
A: Vege mie. 
Q. Did you have any conversation with him on the morning after 
the time that it is supposed that the rat bit the boy ? 
No, sir. 
You never told him that you saw the rat jump from the bed P 
No, sir. 
You are positive of that? 
Positive of it; yes, sir. | 
Well, now, Mr. McCaffrey said that the little toe, or one of the 
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toes — I don’t know which toe he said it was — was hanging only by a 
thread. Is that so? 

A. Oh, no, sir. It was only slightly scratched. 

Q. There were no stitches put in it? 

Ax NoOgsIC. 

@. And you are positive that Mr. McCaffrey never had any such con- 
versation with you about seeing a rat jump from the bed? 

A. No, sir.” I never saw the rat. 

@. Wid you have any conversation with him at all about it? 

A. No, sir, I never did. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) I would just like to ask you a few 
questions. Did you hear the child ery? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time of the night was that? 

A. Well, it was six o’clock in the morning. 

@. Six o’clock in the morning ? 

ied OS, Sir. 

(@. You heard the child scream suddenly ? 

ace 1.09. Sir. 

@. Where were you? 

A. Iwas in the room, dressing. 

Q. What part of the building is that situated? Is it in connection 
with the other room ? 


Yes, sir. 
How many children were in ‘the room ? 
There was only one. I had two children, one in each room. 
And one of them was this child? 
Yes, sir. 
And you heard this child scream ? 
Yes, sir. 
And you then went over to the child? 
Yes, sir. 
And what attracted your attention to the foot? 
Well, I just heard the child scream, and I went to see where was 
the child injured. I went and took the child up and examined it and 
found that the feet were scratched. 
Q. Well, what was the first part of the child that you looked at ? 
A. What was the first part of the child that | looked at? 
@. Yes; what did you do when you first went to where the child 
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was? 

A. Well, I looked it all over, and I soon found it was injured in the 
foot. 

@. And you saw this? 

A. This scratch; yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hear the child scream the night before ? 

Ao NO at, 

Gor that morning ? 

A. “NOS sir-. 

Q. Did it look to you as though something had scratched it? 

A, “Yes, sini 

Q. Was that mark on the child the night before ? 

A No er, 

Y. You put the child to bed the night before ? 

A. I put the child to bed all right. 

Q. And you saw the child’s foot, and there was no such mark 
on it? 


A. NOanIE. 

Q. That mark was made between the time she went to bed and the 
time she screamed ? 

‘Ay: 2tX C8) BIE; 
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You say there was no blood? 
No, sir. 
How did the scratch run on the foot? 
Run across. 
How many toes did it affect ? 
Only two. 
Only two? 
MOs Sir, 
Was it the toe next to the big toe that was affected ? 
No, sir; the first and the last. 
How did the seratch run on the last toe ? 
How did the scratch run on the last toe? 
Yes; lengthwise or crosswise ? 
Well, I think it was lengthwise. 
And it was lengthwise on the big toe ? 
Yes, sir. 
And there were none of the other toes affected at all? 
No, sir. 
And you say you saw no rat in the room? 
No, sir; I didn’t see no rat in that room. 
Did you see any rat when you opened the door? 
No, sir. The door wasn’t shut. 
When you first came into the room, did you see any rat ? 
No, sir. 
No rat around that morning at all ? 
No, sir. 
What time did you see the doctor about it ? 
Right away; and he transferred her to the hospital. 
Did you ever see any other occurrences of that kind? 
That is the only case that I have seen. 
Was it like the scratch of a pinP 
Well, L didn’t know what it was until the doctor came, and he 
‘it might be the scratch of a rat. 
You never told Mr. McCaffrey that it was a rat ? 
“ia NQ, Sits 
vy: Now, when a child has a pin-scratch, do you send them to the 
hospital ? 
A. The hospital ? 
Q. Do you send them to the hospital fora scratch, if they have a 
pin-scratch ? 
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A. ‘To the hospital; yes, sir. 

@. You do? 

A. Wedo. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Did you ever see a rat in any of the nurseries ? 

MeO, Gir. 

@. You never have since you have been here ? 

AS INO: sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) It was because the doctor ordered the child 
to be sent to the hospital that it was sent? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And if he hadn’t, the child wouldn't have been taken to the 
hospital ? 


A. No, sir; no, indeed. 

(). Did you have charge of the child when it went out with its 
mother ? 

A. With its mother? 

(Y. Did you ever see the mother come for the child? 

A. She didn’t come to the cottage for it. It was in the hospital. 

Mr. Proctor. — That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is all, I believe. 
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Dr. Hratu. —I thought they could take care of it better in the 
hospital than over there, and so I ordered it taken to the hospital. 

Mr. Prespury. — I don’t know whether the Chairman or any of the 
committee would like to see where that Murphy boy is supposed to 
have jumped from, but if so, I should be glad to show them; and any 
one who sees it can see how absurd it is. 

Ald. Lez. — I want to ask the doctor one question, inasmuch as my 
name and that of Mrs. Lee have been mentioned by one of the witnesses. 
Mr. McCaffrey said that while the scarlet fever was at its height here 
Mrs. Lee called and took away two children. Now, do you remember 
anything about that? 

Dr. Heatu. — Well, I guess he referred to the McLaughlin children 
who were here. 

Ald. Ler. — And there were three of those children ? 

Dr. Heatu. — Yes, sir. 

Ald. Lee. — And one of them you didn’t let Mrs. Lee take when she 
got the other two ? 

Dr. Heatu. — Yes, I believe that is so. 

Ald. Ler.— Well, I wanted to ask you this, doctor. When those 
children went out was there any danger that anybody else who came 
in contact with them would contraet the scarlet fever ? 

Dr. Heatu. — No; and if I remember I think I kept your wife wait- 
ing five or six weeks before I would let her take them. 

Ald. Lez. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I only want to say that that state- 
ment was made for some purpose other than with good intent. Possi- 
bly he wanted to show that a member of the City Government could 
come and take.a child out when others could not. As a matter of fact, 
Mrs. Lee waited six weeks to get those children. Her only interest in it 
was to grant the request of some people out there, and I can assure you 
that it was not a pleasant task to look after the mother for six months, 
and then to look after the children for six weeks. Mrs. Lee also wanted 
me to say that when she got the children here Mrs. Heath was present 
in the room with her two children, and she called the children in here 
with her own children; and when Mrs. Lee took the children away she 
shook hands with them and bid them good-by. I only wanted to have 
that cleared up, to show that what McCaffrey said about that was not 
true — that the disease was not at the height at that time that he claimed 


it was. 


(Adjourned, at 5.11 P.M., to meet on Friday, Dec. 98, at 10 A.M., to 
hear the arguments of counsel.) 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH HEARING. 


FRIDAY, Dec. 28, 1894. 

The hearing was resumed at 10 o'clock A.M., Chairman HALLSTRAM 
presiding. 

Mr. Proctor. — Mr. Chairman, do I understand that I am to have a 
certain length of time in which to address the committee? | 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee are to allow each side three 
hours. 

Mr. Proctor. — I assume, without knowing, that my legal brethren, 
Mr. Brandeis and Mr. Riley, each will argue. It has seemed to me, in 
view of that fact, that it is only fair for me to ask of this committee to 
give me, say, half an hour at the close in which to reply to anything 
which seems to me material, after théy have finished. 

Mr. Branpeis. — Mr. Chairman, I think that would be a most extraor- 
dinary position to take. It is the well-known practice in court that a 
petitioner, who has the opening originally, will have the close, and I 
hardly believe any reason exists why that well-established principle of 
procedure should be departed from. 

Mr. Prooror. — Mr. Chairman, while what my brether Brandeis 
has cited is in accordance with the ordinary practice, at the same time 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts allows an argument by the 
defendant first and by the plaintiff afterwards. It then rests with the 
court, and if there be anything that the defendant’s counsel deems 
material to say by way of reply, as I understand it, the defendant’s 
counsel always has that privilege accorded to him. 

Ald. HALL. — Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we had better pro- 
ceed in the usual way. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will proceed for the present in the 
usual way. 

Mr. Proctor. — Very well, sir. 


CLOSING ARGUMENT BY THOMAS W. PROCTOR, ESQ. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee, [ am glad it is my 
province to be the first to congratulate this committee that these hear- 
ings and this investigation, so long prolonged, is now drawing to a close. 
It is, lthink, a‘case without precedent in the annals of Massachusetts. 
In the first place, no written specifications or charges were filed, and to 
that I attribute the great length to which the hearings have continued. 
The floodgates were opened wide to evidence and testimony of all sorts 
and as weuld naturally be expected, a vast amount of time has been con- 
sumed. 

' Moreover, I think there never was a ease tried in this Commonwealth 
where outside influence has been so often and so steadily invoked to in- 
fluence either the tribunal which is trying the case or the public, which 
has only an interest in the case as its representatives were trying it. 

Newspapers have been, if not subsidized, at least enlisted, and edi- 
torial columns have been occupied day after day with arguments and 
statements of evidence during the progress of the trial and before the 
evidence was completed. If this had happened with reference to a 
case being tried in any of our courts, the editors and managers of those 
newspapers would have been liable to commitment for contempt of Court. 
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This must have been for a purpose, and it seems to me that I am 
doing nothing but my duty in calling it to the attention of this 
committee, merely as showing the bias under which this case has pro- 
ceeded. 

Charges are made, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, against the Board 
of Commissioners of Public Institutions of Boston, and the charges may 
be reduced to two in number, as set forth in the opening statement 
or testimony of Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. The first charge was mis- 
management in the operation of the institutions — that was the first and 
principal charge — and the subsidiary or second one was said to be the 
necessity of radical changes in the management. That, of course, was 
an auxiliary claim. 

The charges relate principally to three institutions — the Home for 
Paupers at Long Island, the House of Industry and allied institutions at 
Deer Island, and the House of Correction at South Boston, with now 
and then an occasional side-shot at the Charlestown Almshouse and the 
Marcella-street Home. But I take it that the charges against the Mar- 
cella-street Home have vanished into thin air, and although I may refer 
to them hereafter, it will only be by way of argument concerning certain 
testimony which bas been put in here and which you gentlemen are 
asked to believe. 

As to the Charlestown Almshouse, it is in evidence by people who 
claim to be experts, that while it is an old building it should be retained 
and should be carried on, although the building should be repaired. 
That we do not dissent from. 

So [ say, hereafter I shall address myself to the consideration of the 
facts concerning the three institutions — the almshouse at Long Island, 
the institutions on Deer Island, and the House of Correction. 

There are nine charges made in the opening statement of Mrs. Lin- 
coln. ‘The first one is, ‘‘ That the protection against fire at both Long 
and Rainsford islands is utterly inadequate, not even an alarm gong 
being furnished in any of the institutions.” That is on page 16. To 
that we say that the claim was made and forced upon the attention of 
this committee at the start that there were no fire appliances absolutely 
at Long and Rainsford islands; that nothing was done whatever to pro- 
tect the inmates there against the dangers of fire. But in cross-exam- 
ination it appeared that the institution building had iron stairways in 
the middle and at both ends; that those in the middle were enclosed in 
brick walls and those at the ends as well; that the building was a 24 
or three story building; that therefore these fire-escapes— for they 
might well be so considered—were as good and complete as they 
need be, and Chief Egan, who was called here to testify that there were 
no fire appliances, stated that those stairways were suitable for exit in 
case of fire. Those were not noticed by Mrs. Lincoln apparently and 
were not noticed by the witnesses McCattrey and Parker, at least until 
their attention had been specifically called to them in cross-examination. 

Cochituate water was delivered on the island within sixty or ninety 
days after this present Commission went into operation. The stand- 
pipes are now in the institution building. They would have been 
before had the city of Boston provided the necessary sum with which 
to put them in. The Board of Commissioners for Public Institutions 
have no authority, under the charter of 1885, to make contract for any 
sum exceeding $2,000; but the stand-pipes, as I understand it, cost a 
considerable sum more, and as soon as the money was provided those 
stand-pipes were put in. 

It was stated with much vigor that there was no gong, — no fire gong. 
True, there was no gong which was called a ‘fire gong”; but there 
was a gong, and I am unable to see why one gong would not do as well 
as another, even if the word ‘ fire” was not prefixed, for it certainly 
rang, and people heard it. If it was good enough to cali people to 
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dinner I don’t see why it would not be good enough to raise them at 
night in case of fire — because they don’t, I am told, have dinner at 
Long Island more than once a day. 

It was stated that there should be red lights provided to indicate the 
stairways. Red lights, as Dr. Cogswell, it seems to me, conclusively 
states, are exceedingly useful in a hotel, where men come and go, 
where a man gets aroom for to-night and goes away to-morrow, and 
has no information as to the exit unless a plain sign is put before his 
eyes, while in a place like Long Island, where the inmates remain for a 
greater or less time, it seems to me they would be a useless and futile 
contrivance. Moreover, as there are only three stairways in the main 
building, no inmate could go very far wrong. 

Then it was said that there were no fire ladders — and here the use 
of the word ‘ fire” comes in to befog the public mind, and an attempt is 
made to befog you with that same word. <A ladder is a ladder, and, as 
I understand it, wooden ladders are used by the Boston Fire Depart- 
ment. I am unable to see why, if there was a wooden ladder it 
was not just as usetul to put up to the windows of the building in case 
of fire as it was to get a parrot down from a tree, as Dr Parker 
told us about. There were nine ladders on the island accord- 
ing to everybody’s statement, excepting Dr. Parker’s, ordered on 
the 38d day of October after the fire of the second of October. 
That was before this investigation began, and Chief Egan does 
not say that there was any necessity for more than two ladders. 
When Chief Egan said they needed two ladders they got them. It was 
claimed, and Chief Egan’s report states, that there were not sufficient ex- 
tinguishers. There were two extinguishers. Chief Egan said they 
needed more and they were furnished. Now, the Snow Cottage was 
burned. It is possible something may be said to you to the effect that 
that was the reason — that the fire appliances at the time were not suffi- 
cient. But the Snow Cottage, if you will refer to Chief Egan’s testi- 
mony in cross-examination, could not have been saved by our Boston 
Fire Department, which you know fought so gallantiy at the baseball 
.grounds that the men, as the newspapers said, stuck to their engines until 
the spokes were on fire. The Snow Cottage, as Chief Egan said, with 
the brisk wind that was blowing and the ell and a portion of the left 
side of the building on fire, could not have been saved by anybody. It 
caught fire and burned, and that is no indication that there were not and 
are not sufficient appliances on Long Island at the present time. 

There was a fire in the hospital. McCaffrey said there were no appli- 
ances with which to put it out, and he has given you a graphie and 
exaggerated account of how much fire there was. He said the whole 
roof was on fire. But they did put it out with what appliances they had, 
and the cost of repairing the building after the fire was put out, was, I 
think, but ten, fifteen, or twenty-five dollars, which conclusively shows 
that the amount of fire McCaffrey referred to existed simply in his dis- 
torted and vivid imagination. 

Next we come to the water-supply. Now, the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions — as I believe erroneously, but as the law provides, — are 
obliged to buy water from the Water Board, and to pay for it just the 
same as other consumers. We may not believe in the method, but the 
Commissioners of Public Institutions are obliged to proceed according 
to law as far as they can. The pipe was laid by the Water Board and 
not by the Commissioners. It is true that a contract was made or plans 
were drawn before the advent of the present Board of Commissioners, 
but it was-not laid and completed until after these Commissioners were 
in office. It was a 6-inch pipe. It was then sufficient to force the 
water to Long Island; but the Water Board, and not the Commissieners 
of Public Institutlons, have tapped that pipe for use all over Boston 
Harhor, and it is not at all certain that a 6-inch pipe is large enough 
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under such circumstances. However, the Commissioners must take 
that as they get it. 

A reservoir was planned and begun by the old board of directors, but 
they put it in a sink hole where you would need pumps to force the 
water into the building. The Board of Commissioners has been 
criticised for its abandonment. But,it seems to me they did exactly the 
thing which should have been done in abandoning it, because City En- 
gineer Jackson said that that was not the place for areservoir anyway- 
that it should be on the top of the island, where it is now, and that pres- 
ent reservoir was begun in the fall of 1892, before this investigation be- 
gan. It will soon be completed. 

Now, a great many questions have been asked in your presence, 
gentlemen, in regard to $,4000 which was spent for water to be delivered 
from Deer Island, because, it was said, of the lack of foresight of the 
Board of Commissioners. But as I am informed the break which ren- 
dered that necessary was a purely accidental break that might occur at 
any time. It might happen now, and if the Water Board could not 
within ninety or one hundred and twenty days repair the break, they 
would still be short of water at Long Island, although the City Engineer 
says that the reservoir they have is ‘jarge enough. 

Then there is much evidence in regard to cleanliness, and that is the 
third claim —‘ That the standard of cleanliness in the hospital at Long 
Island in regard to bed linen, clothing, and floors is far below what it 
ought to be. > With respect to bed linen, the facts seem to be these, 
that they buy unbleached cotton to be used on the beds. ‘That is a com- 
mon practice throughout the country. It seems to have been adopted 
here, und, like the thickness of the soles on the ladies’ shoes, it is an 
objection which will gradually wear away. The color will gradually 
become white by washing and bleaching, and it seems to me that that 
ought not to be laid up against the Commissioners of Public Institutions 
or the superintendent of that institution as a reason why the bed linen 
was not kept clean, because Dr. Fitz, if I rightly remember, said that 
when he first looked at the bed linen he thought it was not clean, but a 
closer inspection convinced him that it was unbleached cotton, and that 
it was clean. 

Now, with respect to the clothing. There is absolutely no evidence, 
in this case. as I remember the evidence, which says that the inmates at 
Long Island did not have clothing enough or suitable enough, excepting 
the evidence of Mr. McCaffrey, who testified to anything, and that of 
Dr. Parker, who said that a nurse told him and he did not give the 
nurse’s name and probably could not if he tried unless he evolved it, the 
same as he evolved other things, out of the deep recesses of his imagina- 
tion. He never gave the nurse’s name, so that all the evidence we have 
of the lack of clothing at Long Island comes from Mr. McCaffrey ; and 
I wish to save Mr. MeCatffr ey to be dealt with later. I say, then, there 
is no evidence of a lack of clothing. All the testimony that has been 
put in here, when reduced to its lowest terms, amounts to a statement 
by Dr. Parker that an unknown nurse told him that there was a lack 
of clothing, and the statement of Mr. McCaffrey, who saw everything 
in all directions at the same time —and he saw a lack of clothing. 

They say the floors were not kept clean enough. Mrs. Evans and 
Mrs. Lincoln both have talked about the lack of cleanliness of the floors, 
but Mr. McCaffrey comes forward and says that he kept them as clean 
as he could, and he is, as I understand it. the chief prop of this prosecu- 
tion. Mr. Tudor, who is a sanitary engineer, a high-toned, truthful 
min, said that in his opinion the institution and ‘hospital at Long 
Island were models of cleanliness, and [ ask you to place that st itement 
against the statement of Mr. McCaffrey and see to what .conclusion you 


will come. 
A further charge was made, Charge No. 4, ‘‘ That personal cleanli- 
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ness in the care of hospital patients is not enforced.” They have rules 
to make them bathe; they try to make them bathe —I dare say, Mr. 
Chairman, that the attempt is not always successful. Without any re- 
flections upon the people who go down there as inmates, it seems to me 
fair to assume that those people are not over accustomed to the use of 
soap and water; that we should not expect too much from that class of 
people, because if we did they would not be in that condition where 
Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. Eyans both say they require so much moral and 
physical uplifting. So TI say, it is easy enough to furnish the water and 
the soap, but unless you have scrubbing brushes and hose it may not be 
so easy to get these people clean. I believe in being clean, and I believe 
in all the proper and necessary means being used to make them clean. 
At the same time I ean see how it is rather difficult to make a patient 
clean unless you wash him yourself. 

Then they say that the food is bad — that is the 5th charge, ‘* That the 
quality of the food is not what it should be for the sick, and that too 
little care is taken in the preparation of food for the well.” ‘That rests 
upon Dr. Parker and Mr. McCaffrey, now, as ever, the pillars of this 
case, and upon Mr. Simpson, who gave Mrs. Lincoln those lovely sam- 
ples that he said came from ordinary use at Long Island, also point- 
ing out a certain sink that was used for the mixture of a pudding. 
Now, the Visitors’ Report — and let me say in passing that the Visitors’ 
Report, McCaffrey and Parker formed the three legs on which this case 
is alleged to stand—the Visitors’ Report makes absolutely no recom- 
mendation involving better food, so far as I can read it. It speaks of 
food, but at the end it makes certain recommendations, and if you can 
find there that they say that the food is not good enough for the sick or 
is not good enough for the well, you will find something that I do not 
find. ‘The Board of Visitors, as such, make no recommendation in regard 
to that. Mrs. Lincoln went down there and says that she tasted of the 
food but once, and that was of the soup, which was good, and I don’t 
think that even she would claim that they went to work and made that 
soup expecting her down that day. 

Then we come back to Mr. Simpson. Well, Mr. Simpson is an un- 
fortunate product of 19th century civilization or uncivilization. He has 
been an inmate of more institutions more times than any man yet 
known to history, and he is still in the clutches of the public institutions. 
1 dare say he will always remain there. Mrs. Evans has no confidence 
in Mr. Simpson, because she says he is a chronic kicker —a chronic high 
kicker, | might say; that the only time she ever saw him when he was 
in a state of ecstatic satisfaction was when he was in the Charlestown 
Almshouse early in the summer, and that was only for once. He had 
done a lot of kicking at Long Island; he had got into the Charlestown 
Almshouse, and he was satisfied for a minute—and she saw him that 
minute. Butwhen she saw him the next time he had relapsed into his old 
condition and was kicking as high and as hard as ever. So we come 
down, then, to our own testimony, because the Visitors do not object to 
the food—or anybody but Simpson, Parker, and McCaffrey. With 
Parker and McCaffrey I propose to deal later, and you will pardon me 
if I do not go into their history and antecedents just now. I say, then, 
that aside from Parker and McCaftrey, Simpson is the only person who 
really kicks about the food, and I am informed that he would kick under 
any circumstances. So it seems to me that that takes Mr. Simpson 
quietly out of this case. 

But Mr. Pilsbury —and everybody compliments Mr. Pilsbury for his 
testimony, privately and publicly — testifies that the Commissioners buy 
good food, good stuff, that it is delivered by competitive bids to the 
various institutions, and that the superintendents are ordered to send 
back anything which is not good. That would seem to dispose of that. 
The Visitors do not object. 
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And we are now left to confront the sink in which the pudding was 
mixed. Itseems to me, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that what Dr. 
Cogswell says about the sink-mixed pudding disposes of that as an ele- 
ment in this case, although Mr. Farmer’s gorge did rise when he was 
told about it. Let me read to you a word from what Dr. Cogswell says 
in regard to it, on page 2877: 


To show you what I thought of this sink and the propriety of using it for 
the purposes we do, I will say that [am in the habit of drawng my Sunday 
ration of baked beans from the inmates, bean-pots ; that I often eat their meat; 
that I ate a portion of nearly every bread pudding that was served, and 
always found them good. The pudding referred to was sour, because the 
bread was sour — not because of any trouble with the place in which it was 
mixed. 


And he further says, just above: 


If inmates relieved themselves as in a spittoon I never knew it, and they 
must be curious people who would do such a thing, knowing that they eat food 
prepared in it five days in the week. 


Now, nobody saw them doing it, not even McCaffrey, whose eagle 
eye was looking out for such things all the time. He never saw any 
one spitting in the sink and only got it second-hand, and I imagine that 
they might have people mean enough at Long Island to tell such things 
when they were not so. 

The sixth charge made by Mrs. Lincoln is 


That sufficient paid assistance is not employed in the hospital, and that 
the grade of nursing is not so high as in similar institutions in this and in 
other States, where less dependence is placed on help furnished By inmates. 


Let me say a word with regard to help furnished by inmates. Will 
you be good enough, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when you come to 
consider this case, to consider why, so far as they can be em- 
ployed, it is not a just aud proper thing to employ the inmates as 
nurses? It is one of the evils, they tellus, of this system we are now 
defending, that we do not employ the inmates enough. Why, 
then, should they blow hot as to that and blow cold as to em- 
ploying inmates in the nursery, in the hospital, to do such things 
as they can do? It does not take a very high grade of intelligence to 
give a person a glass of water, and that, it seems to me, in itself does 
not require trained nursing. And the subject of trained nursing I will 
take up in a moment, when I get to it. But with respect to the nursing 
and the assistance I wish to refer you again to Dr. Cogswell’s testimony 
on page 2880, where he says: 


All this talk about an average number of patients to a nurse is non- 
sense, unless you know the character of the cases to be nursed. - 

That must be so. I could take care of 100 if they were all well, and 
the sicker they got the fewer I could take care of, and the time would 
come, I suppose, when I would not be competent to take care of one. 
Of course it depends on how sick they are and what their diseases are. 


In some cases five patients to a nurse would be too many, while in other 
instances fifty would not. For example, April 28, Mr. Morphy, our nurse in 
Ward A, reported thirty-one patients under his care. Mrs. Lincoln and her 
friends would at once exclaim, ‘*Overworked nurse, neglected patients!” 
Some facts: at 8 A.M. that day I visited the ward; found two patients asleep 
in bed, the nurse playing checkers with a third, and the other twenty-eight 
not in evidence anywhere, — out around the island for a walk or over at 
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Loafer’s Hall fora smoke, I presume. Nor is this an isolated instance. For 
the past year our daily average of patients confined to their beds has not been 


over thiriy. 
And that is out of an average of 150 patients in the hospital. 


They say we correspond to Tewksbury in the class of cases treated. I say 
we do not, any more than that all large general hospitals treat about the same 


diseases. 


Tewksbury came into this case with my Brother Brandeis’ opening, 
and it has been held up to us as a model and a pattern ever since. I do 
not object to it——I am glad of it if it is something to which we can prop- 
erly refer. But what do we say as to Tewksbury as compared with 
Long Island? ‘ Everybody says now — and there cannot be any question 
about this —that they are mostly chronic cases in the hospital at Long 
Island. Dr. Richardson says so, Dr. Fritz and Dr. Harris say so. They 
have rheumatism, old age, syphilis, and other things, with every now 
and then an acute case, and every now and then some one dies. 
But Long Island and Tewksbury do not correspond. One cannot be a 
marker for the other. At Tewksbury last year the average number of 
acute cases was forty per cent. of all; ‘at Long Island it was only 
24 percent. There are not so many nurses needed, then, if there are 
not as many acute cases. The deaths at Tewksbury were 35 per cent. 
from acute diseases and 65 per cent. from chronic; at Long Island they 
were only 12 per cent. from acute diseases and 88 per cent. from 
chronic. The death rate at Tewksbury, which is our model, was 1.05 
per cent. last year, while at Long Island it was only .75 per cent. Now, 
if Tewksbury is our model, and if the patients are the same, what do 
you say about the better care? You have 1.05 per cent. as the death 
rate at Tewksbury, and only .75 per cent. at Long Island. If there is 
to be any comparison to be drawn from these institutions as kindred 
institutions, is it not all in favor of Long Island as the place where they 
get better care and better attendance ? 

Now, much has been said in this case about a training school for 
nurses. J am astounded at that claim. As I understand it the object of 
training school for nurses is to make the best nurses possible, and, as I 
understand it, that is accomplished by our city of Boston in its magnifi- 
cent hospital, filled with’ acute diseases, and where they do not receive 
chronic patients under any circumstances. That hospital has a depart- 
ment devoted to the training of nurses, and if it is a good thing — 
and I think it is—why is that not the place to train nurses, and not 
down in a pauper institution where they have chronic diseases? If a 
nurse were trained to treat chronic diseases, she would fall down the 
minute she struck acute cases. They haven't the facilities, they haven’t 
the patients, and the city of Boston spends its money for a training 
school in the place where it ought to spend it — at the City Hospital. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we goa step farther, and 
from the evidence of the prosecution in this case, we say that we 
do not need trained nurses, for Dr. Parker —who walked back and 
forth with his hands on his hips, day after day, and his hair a-plush 
— testified under cross-examination that he never saw a ease at Long 
Island where a trained nurse was necessary. I refer you, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, to page 403, the last answer made by Dr. Parker 
at a certain hearing — as saying that he never saw a case down there 
that required the services of a trained nurse. Of course Brother Bran- 
deis got at him in the intermission, and when he came back afterwards, 
he pulled out of him with forceps some cases where he thought trained 
nurses would be a good thing. But that was his spontaneous outburst 
—that they didn’t need a trained nurse. Indeed, every one of the other 
doctors — and it is about the only place where they do agree with Dr. 
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Parker — said they did not need trained nurses down there, excepting 
Dr. Putnam, and Dr. Putnam is not a surgeon; he is a children’s phys- 
ician—a good man enough, I guess; I have nothing to say against 
him. 

Now, they say, as the seventh charge — ‘‘ That women and children 
are kept in an institution for men.” Well, of course it is a good thing 
to separate the sexes in an institution like that. You will not hear me 
say a word against that. I am going to discuss that question a little 
more fully when we get to the subject of classification. But we say that 
we do it as well as we can, and when the new dormitory is done down 
there, which was begun, as I am informed, before this investigation 
started — one of the few things that was, they will say—we shall be 
able to put the women in one building and the men in another, as they 
ought to be, and then the city of Boston must provide a building in 
which to place the mothers and their children. When that is done you 
will have the complete separation of sexes in buildings, which the pro- 
secution in this case demands. 

The eighth complaint is, that, ‘*‘ There is no telephone connection be- 
tween Long Island and the city of Boston.” Now, you will not hear 
me. lift my voice for a moment as to the lack of necessity for a tele- 
phone. That is a necessity. They ought to have it. But as I am 
informed — and as appears in this case — the telephone cable cannot be 
run on poles down to Long Island, as might be inferred from the claim 
that it should be put up in a minute when the cable broke. Cables 
do break. The Atlantic cable has broken a good many times. A new 
cable was necessary. An expert said that the old cable could not be 
patched up, that they must have a new one, and that $4,500 was. neces- 
sary; and here the charter of 1885 bobs up and says the Commissioners 
have no right in themselves to make a contract for more than. $2,000 — 
that the City Government or the Mayor must take care of it — and the 
Mayor did furnish the funds finally, and it was put in operation, and has 
been in operation ever since. We say we are not to blame for that. 
We did all we could about it. We used it before it broke, we had to 
get it fixed and we had to wait for somebody to do it for us, and when 
it was fixed, we were glad to use it. In view of the fact it is not just 
that that charge should now be held up against these Commissioners. 

We now come to No. 9— ‘* That no attempt at classification is made.” 
We deny that. The question of classification is a vexing question. ° It 
is not easy. There are certain things which can be dene, and there are 
certain things which are done. Mr. Pilsbury has testified — and nobody 
has. contradicted him — that they are now classified so far as the Com- 
missioners are able, with the facilities at their hands, according to the 
physical condition of theinmates. The sick are separated from the well, 
the infirm are separated from the able-bodied. The males, as I have 
stated, under those conditions and circumstances, are separated, 
or will be, from the females. The children and their mothers 
are to be placed by themselves, and that is now done as well as 
possible with the present facilities. When you goa step farther you 
get into difficulty, because this classification, about which they speak, 
involves work for the able-bodied. Now, I will agree that work for 
the able-bodied is an exceedingly good thing, that if a man eats at the 
public crib he ought to do some work for the public at whose crib he 
eats. But I say that these three Jay Commissioners took the advice of 
the Corporation Counsel — not by a certain specific opinion delivered 
to them, but by one delivered to a city official, Mr. Frank Morison, lately 
deceased, where Mr. Babson said — and rightly, as I think — that it 
was doubtful whether they had the right to employ them or punish them 
if they refused to be so employed. 

I well remember, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when I was in the 
Law Department, in 1892, I think, Mr. Bailey and I sat down and 
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attempted to draw an Act which should enable Mr. John Galvin to make 
the paupers work down at Long Island. That Act I remember well. It 
was done at the request of Mr. Frank Morison and Dr. Jenks. ‘The bill 
was not made a law, because it was too late in the year, and the bill 
which was drawn this year was killed in the Legislature for some reason 
or other. Sothe Commissioners have no certain authority, and if I were 
asked to advise I would not advise the Commissioners of Public Institu- 
tions that they had the right to make paupers work. ‘They have not. 
It is a doubtful question, and, as Mr. Bailey well said, until that ques- 
tion is settled by legislation no man can properly advise the Commission- 
ers to attempt it, and no superintendent would be safe in attempting it. 
He would be subject to suits innumerable. So I say that, in view of 
that state of the law, all this speculation as to making paupers work falls 
to the ground. When the law is passed, if the Commissioners and the 
superintendent do not make them work they are liable. Then punish 
them, but not now, when the law is not certain. 

‘‘But,” they say, ‘‘they work up at Tewksbury. How does that 
happen?” Why, the statutes of the Commonwealth provide that the 
trustees of Tewksbury may make rules with penalties so that people 
who are in that institution may be obliged to work and may be 
punished if they will not, and when those rules are approved by the 
Governor and Council, they have the force of law. But there has not 
been any suggestion made here that these Commissioners or any one of 
these superintendents could make any rules which would have the force 
of law. When that is done, call us to account for it. But do not eall 
us to account now, on the speculations of Mr. Hale and others. Mr. 
Hale, on his life, would not advise Dr. Cogswell to punish those people 
for not working, and be willing to respond in damages if his advice 
were wrong. ‘That would test that question with Mr. Hale, the same as 
it would with any other lawyer. 

Now, that is out of the way. The question of work is not cer- 
tain. We now come to classification as to previous condition, pre- 
vious history, or social condition. Is that an easy question? Is 
not every pauper alike under the law? Shall one be treated 
better than another? Are not these Commissioners organized and 
constituted to enforce the law? Are they not bound to treat every 
pauper like every other pauper, so far as privileges go, while the 
law stands as it is to-day? Have our philanthropic friends who 
nave come here and testified day after day as given us one suggestion 
of classification? They say the bad should be separated from the 
good. But how? You push them into the question of details and 
you find that they have tied a string to their propositions and draw 
them back. Talk was made the other night about a partition in the 
buildings which might be used to keep the nice old men from the bad 
young ones, so that when they went to sleep they would sleep separately 
from the bad young men. But, as I understand it, about the only time 
when a bad young man is harmless is when he is asleep, and there is 
the least need of classification by a simple partition at that time, if 
at all. It is when he is awake and active that the bad young man must 
be looked after, and did we get one suggestion from anybody as to how 
that shonld be done? No. Mrs. Evans, bright woman us she is, ex- 
pert on this question, having spent years in the study of it, having been 
trustee of I don’t know how many institutions, and having come forward 
glibly enough with the claim that there should be classification, backed 
out and said that the only way she knew to classify these people was to get 
another superintendent. She reiterated that time and again and told me in 
cross-examination that the only thing she could say as the upshot, result, 
and essence of her study and experience, was embodied in the word 
‘‘classify.” and how to do it she did not know. She made me think 
very much of the Vassar girl who was talking about making bread, and 
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was asked how she made it. ‘‘ Well,” she said, ‘*you take the 
sponge and you put it on the moulding board, and if it sticks to your 
fingers you put a little flour on and you roll it, and you nicely butter a 
tin and put the bread into it and put it into the oven, and when it is 
baked nice and brown you take it out and it is done.” And the ques- 
tioner said, ‘* Well, how do you make the sponge?” — ‘Oh, well,” she 
said, ‘‘ we have nothing to do with that. ‘The cook makes the sponge.” 

I wish to call the attention of this committee now to the witnesses 
who have appeared here with respect to Long Island: Mrs. Lincoln, Mr. 
Brandeis in his opening, Mr. McCaffrey, Brown, Dr. Parker, Chief 
Egan, Mr. Morphy, Mr. George S. Hale, Mr. Brownell, Mr. Warren P. 
Dudley, Mrs. Evans. Dr. Putnam, Mr. Thomas F. Ring, Mrs. Esther J. 
Brown, Mr. L. G. Farmer, Mary Moran, Charles E. Davis, and Mr. 
Higgins. Those are all the witnesses who have testified about Long 
Island. Each of them has made some fugitive statements with respect 
to the management of Long Island and the treatment of the people 
there; but Dr. Parker and Mr. McCaffrey are the people on whom this 
case is builded, and if they drop out of the case, as I think they will, 
there is exceedingly little left so far as Long Island is concerned. 

Now, Mr. George H. McCaftrey is a police officer of the city of Boston 
— God save the mark !— and he is employed at Station 16 down in the 
Back Bay as a night officer. An honorable calling, but for a man who 
had the elevated ideas that he had it is rather an ignominious ending to 
a career which opened so very brilliantly, Mr. McCaffrey went to Long 
Island as a deputy. as he said the other night, thinking that Mr. Galvin 
was soon to be discharged, and that then Mr. McCaffrey would blossom 
into a full-blown superintendent. But, somehow or other, he failed, 
and that, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is where Mr. McCaffrey’s feel- 
ing begins. He started, you will remember, Wednesday night, by say- 
ing that the reason why he testified was the letter of Mr. John Galvin 
telling him that he might give the Board of Visitors points. Mr. 
McCaffrey didn’t say that was the reason last spring, but, with a great 
deal of dramatic force for which I greatly admire my Brother Brandeis, 
a letter from Father McAvoy was put into this case at an early stage of 
it, and that letter, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, which was put into 
the case with an evident purpose, refers solely to the appointment of 
Mr. Smith as deputy, and to no other person. - 

Therefore, when Mr. McCaffrey came forward to say that the reason 
why he opened the flood gates of his wrath, his misinformation, his ex- 
agyeration, and his falsehood into this case was because of this letter, even 
Mr. McCaffrey could see that there wasn’t the slightest justification for 
his course in this letter, because all the letter speaks of is the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Smith as a deputy, and Mr. Smith is out of this case. So 
that Father McAvoy’s letter was no excuse for him, and Father McAvoy 
did not inveigh against these institutions or their management in general, 
but only against the appointment of one man; and even Mr. McCaffrey 
could see that that left him, McCaffrey, with no special excuse for doing 
as he has done. 

He now attempts to recover himself by saying that it was Mr. 
Galvin’s letter. But if it was Mr. Galvin’s letter the other night it was 
Mr. Galvin’s letter last spring when ‘he testified, and he either is telling 
you what is not true, or he is mistaken one time or the other, or his 
judgment as to what actuated him is of no consequence at all. 

But Mr. McCaffrey’s misstatements as to Long Island have 
outweighed the other things. Let me read to you the things where- 
in Mr. McCaffrey is wrong. He has testified that he saw Alex- 
ander Wallace working about the hospital the evening before he 
died. This is not true. The man was confined to his room for at 
least ten days before he died. He testified that Wallace was a 
middle-aged man—forty-five, maybe fifty, years old. Wallace was 
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seventy-six years old. Mr. McCaffrey swore positively and insisted 
upon it that Herrick died December 5— Herrick died December 7. 
McCaffrey says Dr. Parker told him he thought Nurse Hall gave 
Wallace the wrong medicine, and leaves the impression that this medi+ 
cine killed Wallace. Both the statement and the inference are without 
any foundation whatever. Dr. Parker denies making any such state- 
ment to McCaffrey, and Wallace had no medicine at all that night. 
McCaffrey said that he started to put up shelves in the hospital for 
potted plants and that Dr. Cogswell stopped him. ‘That is not true, 
although it might be perfectly proper that Dr. Cogswell should stop 
him. He says that Dr. Cogswell and Dr. Dever were guilty of neglect 
in the case of the McDonough woman, and tells you that Dr. Cogswell. 
said to him that if Dr. Dever had been called twenty minutes sooner he 
could have saved her life, and not to say anything about it. We have 
shown you that there is no truth in this statement. The woman did not 
die in childbirth, as McCaffrey would have you believe. It was long 
after the child was born that convulsions began. Both Dr. Dever and 
Dr. Cogswell were in attendance on her. Everything known to medical 
science was done for her, and done without delay. Her life could not 
have been saved, and Dr. Cogswell never said to McCaffrey nor anybody 
else that it could. 

Mr. McCaffrey said that he proposed to divide the institution building 
vertically, and thus separate the men from the women, and that Dr. 
Cogswell refused to do it. McCaffrey never made any such proposi- 
tion. The plan was suggested and worked out by the City Architect, 
and was abandoned only when the new building for women, which is 
now nearly done, was assured. McCaffrey may have heard of the plan 
and may have talked about it, but that is all. 

There was a mistake made in the burial of Frederick Rallion. ‘The 
body was put in the wrong grave. McCaffrey at first said he would 
take the blame for that on his own shoulders. That was right, and the 
only mistake as to a burial at Long Island, so far as putting the wrong 
body in a grave is concerned, was committed by Mr. McCaffrey, who at 
first said he would take the blame for it. His neglect of duty made it 
possible. But he was not content to leave it so. He went on after- 
wards and said the reason why he did not personally inspect that burial 
was because Dr. Cogswell came along and ordered him to do something 
else, when, as a matter of fact, Dr. Cogswell was not on the island at 
all. 

Now, Mr. McCaffrey testified here that he was not on Long Island on 
Sunday excepting when Dr. Cogswell was away in October, and that he 
last saw Smith drunk on Long Island on December 7. At the hearing 
before the Commissioners of Public Institutions, conducted by Mr. 
Pilsburv and Mr. Devlin, as testified to here, McCaffrey swore that he 
saw Smith drunk on Long Island May 21st and December 22d. ‘Those 
statements are not true now or they were false when they were stated 
to Mr. Pilsbury, and Mr. McCaffrey and his advocates may take their 
choice. 

But, singularly enough, Mr. McCaffrey has been shown up by another 
witness, Mr. Roberts. Mr. Roberts, whom I take it you will hear from 
before the close of the day, ran some sort of an institution —I daresay 
avery good one —uptown. You all know him or know of him. He was 
put on to show that McCaffrey, although his statements to you, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen were that things were going very badly at Long Island 
—he was put on to testify, and did testify that McCaffrey told him, when 
McCaffrey showed Mr. Roberts about the institation during the summer 
previous to this investigation, that it was a very well managed institu- 
tion; that it was a fine place; that it was a heaven on earth for some of 
these poor people; and I think you will believe Mr. Roberts, especially 
in view of the fact that McCaffrey came on the stand the other night 
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and admitted everything about the conversation except the things that 
show him to be a liar. 

But we do not stop there. Mr. McCaffrey, who desires to be every- 
thing to all men, to see all occurrences, to hear all things, and to do all 
things, went out of his way to make a gratuitous, wanton, and uncalled 
for attack upon one of the ablest city officials in my acquaintance — 
Dr. Heath. When this committee had decided not hear it, when Brothers 
Brandeis and Riley did not insist upon it, McCaffrey put into this case a 
claim that the treatment of infants at the Marcella-street Home was 
scandalous in the extreme, and he cited a number of cases and swore 
that they were true. They were, as I remember them, as follows — thata 
rat (and the impression which he desired to create was that rats were so 
prevalent and abundantin the Marcella-street Home that human life was 
no longer safe) had bitten a child’s toes so severely that one toe hung only 
hy a slender thread. He went farther and said that a child named Me- 
Cauley was said by Dr. Heath to have died from scarlet fever, when in 
reality it had a large and fatal abscess on its neck, and that Dr. Heath 
deliberately falsified in making the death certificate required by law. He 
further said that achild named. Murphy, of ten or eleven years of age, was 
so neglected that it had the opportunity to run to a third story window and 
fall out and received fatal injuries from which it died the next morning. 
He said that Miss Clancey, one of the nurses there, alone and unat- 
tended, had charge of thirty-six infants in the cottage; and he said with 
respect to vegetables —- and Mr. McCaffrey has insisted upon putting 
vegetables into this case, the result of which he little thought perhaps 
would recoil on his own head — that vegetables were constantly sent to 
Dr. Heath at his request, but that he himself never got any except 
once or twice. 

Now, this committee went to the Marcella-street Home yesterday, 
and Dr. Heath was heard, Miss Clancey was heard, and the nurse in the 
hospital, by the name of Morrill, was heard; and, singularly enough, 
the things which McCaffrey wantonly and without excuse interpolated 
into this case at its close, showed conclusively to everybody — what was 
sufficiently apparent before — that he is a colossal, monumental, alabas- 
ter juggler with facts; because Dr. Heath came forward and said that 
he saw the child whose toes were bitten; that there was no certainty 
that the toes were bitten at all; that nobody saw them bitten, and no- 
body saw the rat. Dr. Heath said that there was a slight cut on one of 
the child’s toes; that the nurse took it to the hospital at his direction ; 
that it was done up and healed, and that the statement of McCaffrey 
that the next day Dr. Heath told the mother of this child when she came 
for it that the child had gone to the country, was unqualifiedly false. 
Miss Clancey was called to the same point. She said —what might 
very well happen—that as she remembered it there was.a slight cut on 
the big toe and a slight cut on the little one, but as for any of the toes 
hanging by a shred, they only hung so in the imagination of Mr. Mc- 
Caftrey ; that she saw no rat; that it was an exceedingly slight injury ; 
that the toe was done up with salve, and the child got well : and that 
that was the only case where anybody ever suspected that rats did any 
injury there to the human frame, and that that was only a suspicion of 
Dr. Heath’s. 

But we go Pinon, Dr. Heath testified that the child Murphy never 
fell out of a window. Miss Morrill, the nurse, testified that the child 
never fell out of a window — that a certain portion of McCaffrey’s 
statement had some semblance of truth in it, because he said that the 
child was missed. Miss Morrill had occasion to leave the hospital for a 
moment, and the child was missed. That, so far, was correct, but Miss 
Morrill said that she came out looking for the child, and the child walked 
up over the stairs, while McCaffrey said it was lying a misshapen mass 
outside of the building on the earth, and that it died the next morning. 
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Dr. Heath said it might well have been that the child said — and I 
think something was stated to the effect that the child said— that he 
had jumped out of the window, and that was all the basis for McCaffrey’s 
story. But the child came walking up the stairs. 

Now, as to the statement about the child who had this abseess in the 
throat, and who was said to have died of scarlet fever. Dr. Heath said 
that the child had what is exceedingly common — an abscess form in 
his throat as one of the results of scarlet fever; that the child died from 
scarlet fever, and that it was his duty to make the certificate as of a 
death from scarlet fever; that it did nut die from an abscess foreign to 
scarlet fever. 

McCaffrey said that Miss Clancey was in the cottage with thirty-six 
babes. She says there was never anything of the kind. Dr. Heath 
says the most he ever had in the cottage at a time were ten, and that 
whenever she had as many as that she had assistance. To that she 
agreed. 

And then we come to the little episode of the vegetables. Now, Dr. 
Heath says that he got vegetables once ; that he asked the man who drove 
the Marcella-street Home express down to the boat as to Mr. McCaffrey’s 
getting the vegetables, and that that man said that he carried vegetables 
to Mr. McCaftrey’s house a great many times. And so the story which 
McCaffrey told you that he had a two-bushel box made for Dr. Heath is 
utterly without foundation, and if he did have a two-bushel box made 
for the carrying of vegetables their destination was the house of George 
H. McCaffrey, and not the house of Dr. Heath. 

That, it seems to me, nails Mr. McCaffrey. Like most men who talk 
too much it was impossible for him to keep to the truth a very large 
part of the time. In a word, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Mr. 
McCaffrey was a very tall man and he felt called upon to tell an ex- 
ceedingly tall story. 

We now come to Dr. Parker, a young man who was assistant physi- 
cian down at Long Island and who assumed an exceedingly prominent 
position in this case at an early stage. Singularly enough, Dr. Parker 
started his direct examination with an equivocation to say the least. 
Let me read to you a few words, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, on 
p. 329: 


@. Were you present at any of the other hearings? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why not? 

Mr. Reep. — Mr. Chairman, I think that matter was explained before, why 
Dr. Parker was not here. 

By request, the stenographer repeated the question, ‘* Why not?” 

A. Dr. Cogswell instructed me not to. 


Giving the impression, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that Dr. Cogs- 
well was trying to keep back material evidence which might serve to 
aid your committee. 
ae p. 385 Dr. Parker was asked in cross-examination as to this same 
thing: 


@. Have you given all the conversation that took place between you and 
Dr. Cogswell in reference to your attending these hearings after the first 
summons were served on you ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t believe I did. 

@. Will you please give the rest of it? 

A Idon’t remember it at all. I told Dr. Cogswell that I was summoned, 
and [ showed him the summons — that was in the evening of the day that I 
was summoned, — and he said that I could go up in the morning. Oh, he 
said later that I could go up with him and we would go up to Mr. Curtis’ 
office, and he didn’t think I would have to attend the hearing, but that Mr. 
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Curtis would know, and that next morning, about ten minutes before the 

boat left, he told me that I had better not go. Well, I told him that I was 

not very anxious to go, but that I didn’t want to get into any trouble about it, 

and he said, ‘‘ Well, if they need you I will send the police boat down after 
on.” 

z Q. Now, have you told it all ? 

A. Idon’t remember. I don’t know. 

@. Did he send the police boat for you that day? 

A. No, sir, he didn’t. 

(). Cannot you remember anything else that he said to you that day in 
regard to coming up here? 

A. Oh, yes; he talked about the law. He said that even a legislative 
body could not compel a man to appear when he was summoned, that no one 
had authority to do that but a judge in court, and even then I could make ex- 
cuses — thatis, could get a written excuse. 

@. A written excuse? 

Ae. Yes;) sir: 

(). Now, have you stated it all? 

A. Imay have. I don’t know. I may have said more or he may have 
said more; I don’t know. 

@. What, if anything, did Dr. Cogswell say to you about the possibility of 
your testifying that day, if you came up? 

A. He said he didn’t think that I would have to testify; that they would 
not want m2 at that time; and I think [ spoke about thatif [ was going to 
testify I should like to be here and hear what was said, and he said that it 
was to be in print. 

@. Didn’t he give you the book to read? 

A. He gave me the book night before last. 

@. _Hasn’t he supplied you with all the evidence as fast as it has been 
printed? 

A. Yes, sir, he has. Well, I had the papers and the book, of course, 
night before last; and he told me considerable about it. 

@. Who gaveit to you? 

A. Who gave me what? 

@. The book. 

A. Dr. Cogswell. 

@. Now, Dr. Parker, as a matter of fact, wasn’t the only reason that D 
Cogswell gave for requesting you to remain on the island that day was that 


your presence there was necessary, and that your presence here would not 
be necessary ? 


A. That was. 


So the statement made by this young man that Dr. Cogswell instructed 
him not to come to the hearing, while it might be alleged to be correct, 
was given apparently withthe notion that it might prejudice this case 
against Dr. Cogswell and against these Commissioners. But in cross- 
examination he was forced to admit that that was not the fact, and it 
was only in cross-examination that he made that statement. 

Now, Dr. Parker testified with respect to fire ladders. He said that 
the fire ladders came just before he testified. In cross-examination he 
said two were there before and these came a month or six weeks before, 
but Dr. Cogswell said that they only bought two, and Chief Egan said 
he saw nine and that they only needed two, and those were the two that 
Dr. Cogswell ordered. 

Dr. Parker said that the ventilation of the nursery and infirmary 
wards was only by windows. In cross-examination he said that the in- 
firmary was only ventilated by windows. He didn’t know that there 
were ventilators. There were holes in the ceiling, but he didn’t think 
they extended to the roof—that they did not extend to the roof. The 
evidence is that they did go to the roof, and Dr. Harris said they went to 
the roof to the extent that snow was coming down through them when 
he visited the place, and there isn’t any claim that there had been any 
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change in that part of the institution during the pendency of this investi- 
ation. 
: Dr. Parker tried to deceive this committee concerning Herrick’s 
death, for he said at page 452 that a bristle probang— and we have 
heard a great deal about the bristle probang; I think it is worthy a 
little of our attention — that a bristle probang, if they had had it as a 
surgical instrument, would have saved Herrick’s life. by shoving it 
down his trachea, and that therefore the institution and hospital lacked 
suitable and proper surgical instrumeuts. He couldn’t think of any- 
thiny else, and so he said a ‘‘ bristle probang,” but Dr. Harris went on 


the stand, and with all his skill and experience, laughed at the idea of : 


putting a bristle probang down into a man’s trachea, and said it would 
be as fatal a thing as you could do to him. So Dr. Parker comes back 
on to the witness-stand and shifts the location of his bristle probang 
from the trachea into the esophagus, next door, and said that he made 
a slip of the tongue. But in his direct examination, where he laid the 
foundation for the statement that Herrick died from the lack of a bristle 
probang, when he was telling about the shortness of instruments at 
Long Island, he said that a bristle probang was needed for cleaning 
out the trachea or wind-pipe. That is at page 447 in the testimony. 

Now, Dr. Parker might make a slip of the tongue once. He could 
slip between the trachea and the esophagus once, but Dr. Parker is too 
bright a man to make the same slip twice in the same direction. — 

So that statement was either the statement of ignorance—and I 
give him eredit for more brains than that—or it was a statement 
inspired by gangrened prejudice ; and it was not until Dr. Harris had 
showed us what was the fact, that he felt called upon to remedy a 
statement which he knew was false and deceptive. But he did not 
correct himself often enough. 

Now, Dr. Parker has made another remarkable statement which I feel 
called upon to comment upon, and that is his statement with regard to my 
brother Reed. Dr. Parker does not like Brother Reed. He does not 
like him because Brother Reed cross-examined him, and he made Dr. 
Parker, as he thinks, appear more or less ridiculous. He touched that self- 
love which I do not think is a quality lacking in Dr. Parker’s make-up. 
He was put on the witness-stand and in cross-examination by one of the 
members of your Board he stated that he had been to the office of Reed & 
Curtis, that he had talked with Mr. Reed, and he was testifying the day 
after he said that talk was had. He was asked what the conversation was. 
He said, ‘‘ I don’t remember,” at p. 527, and he said it repeatedly, so 
that if his tongue did slip into the trachea it didn’t make any mistake 
about the conversation. He reiterated that he did not remember what 
the talk was at Mr. Reed’s. Now, he did or he didn’t. If he did re- 
member it he lied; if he didn’t remember it his memory is faulty and 
defective and is not worthy of the slightest trust, for if he cannot re- 
member what happened yesterday how can he testify here and charge 
people with doing things that are wrong that happened months and 
mouths ago? I do not care which horn of the dilemna he impalrs him- 
self upon; whichever way he goes he is impaled just the same. 

But after Mr. Reed had opened this case, after he had stated all the 
things wherein Dr. Parker was in error, either wilfully or otherwise, 
then of a sudden Dr. Parker sees a great light. Then he experiences a 
change of heart and an outburst of memory, and he comes forward and 
says that Mr. Reed told him that there was a majority of Republican 
Aldermen and that his side of the case had half the Democratic con- 
tingent as well. I believe one of the Aldermen referred to the fact 
that there was an odd number of Democrats, to show that Dr. Parker 
either was venomous or off on his fractions. But we will let that pass. 
Dr. Parker felt called upon to state to this committee, as he had done 
before, things which were uot true; and when he made those state- 
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ments about Brother Reed he made them inspired by dislike, and in the 
face of Mr. Reed’s contradiction they fall to the ground. 

Moreover, while attempting to make you gentlemen believe that Mr. 
Reed sent for Dr. Parker, it appears in evidence that Dr. Parker really 
went to Mr. Reed’s office on his own business, to ask Mr. Reed a favor 
— that Mr. Reed would not bring out the fact that Dr. Parker had given 
to Mrs. Lincoln a towel, the property of the city of Boston, for the pur- 
pose of being used against the city’s institutions, and Mr. Reed promised 
that he would not ask him, and he did not do so until the viper had 
turned. 

That is Dr. Parker. I think it was exceedingly fitting that Dr. 
Parker should testify as near to the time when McCaffrey testified as 
was possible, and I think it would have been fitting if they had both been 
allowed to testify simultaneously. 

It has been a great opportunity for him. He has now resigned. He 
has dropped out of the institutions, and he will drop out of this case into 
that obscurity, I take it, from which he will never emerge. 

But before I leave him let me say one thing. At his last appearance 
he was full of plots and counterplots. He said that Miss McNamara 
had a plot against him; he said that Mr. Reed had a plot against him ; 
and he said that they had a plot to get him over to Deer Island and do 
something with him over there. Let me say before I dismiss him, that 
if Dr. Parker were an inmate of any of our institutions and regaled 
us in one evening with as many plots as he developed here the other 
evening, I think any competent physician would put him under 
observation. 

Then we have Mr. Brown, the Health Inspector. He went down on 
a special occasion at the request of Mrs. Lincoln when the water-pipe 
had burst, and when things were in a condition at Long Island that, 
singularly enough, Dr. Fitz said might happen any time at that model 
institution, the Massachusetts General Hospital. We have not been 
charged with breaking the pipe, but when they started they charged us 
with about everything else. But Mr. Brown said that he inquired, and 
that arrangements had been made for the water-boat to deliver water 
there the next day; that the difficulty would be overcome until the 
water main was repaired, and that the rest would be a matter of care 
simply. So that that matter, which has been commented upon in 
extenso resolves itself into an accident, and, singularly enough, Mrs. 
Lincoln got Mr. Brown to go down there very soon after the accident — 
that it was to be taken care of the next day, and after that it was simply 
a question of care. 

Now, as [ go along I come to the report of Chief Egan. Well, Chief 
Egan make a report. I suppose he is a sensible man. He said that 
they had nine ladders and needed two more — that they didn’t have 
extinguishers enough, and they were furnished. Chief Egan’s recom- 
mendations I have very little to say against, but Chief Egan’s testimony 
is exceedingly valuable for one purpose. I was surprised, — I con- 
fess that I was surprised, — when L heard Chief Egan say that one of 
the Board of Visitors asked him to make his report as strong as he 
could. Now, [have noticed in my experience at the bar that if there 
is any man who can be relied on to tell a thing as it is it is a fireman. 
If there is any man who, trom the nature of his occupation, is compelled 
to be quick and accurate of observation and hearing, it is a fireman; and 
particularly a fireman who by his merits has succeeded in pushing 
himself pretty nearly to the front, and when Chief Egan says that 
Mr. Ring asked him to make his report as strong as possible against 
the institution, Mr. Ring’s statement that what he said was to make it as 
‘*soon” as possible, is a halting, lame, and impotent conclusion. 

There was, then — Chief Egan’s statement stands — some little venom 
in this ease, some little venom on the part of the Board of Visitors 
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against somebody; and from what has been stated here by a number of 
witnesses I take it that it was directed sometimes at Dr. Cogswell. 

Singularly enough Mr. Ring and Dr. Putnam deposited themselves in 
the same cavity, because Dr. Putnam, after having stated in the Visitors’ 
Report, which he signed, that the hospital failed to cure, when he was 
faced with statistics which show that it outstrips the model one at Tewks- 
bury, said that that did not properly express his notion — that what he 
meant was that they failed properly to ‘‘ care” — exceedingly clever. 
Ile and Mr. Ring are both clever in that sort of thing. They travel 
very close to the line. But he signed the paper saying that the hospital 
failed to cure, and we drew the inference from that that at the time he 
signed it he believed what he said. But subsequent events showed me 
that he had not made the investigation which he was bound to make. 

Well, Mr. Brownell saw some bedbugs, so he said, but Mr. Galvin 
said that Mr. Brownell at that time was very much in love; that he was 
engaged, and that what he, Brownell, told Mr. Galvin was that he saw 
the tracks of a bedbug. 

Well, do you know, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have been 
amazed from the beginning to the end of this case by the amount of 
criticism that has been made of the fact that there were bedbugs in pub- 
lic institutions ? 

Mr. Ritey. — That is because you felt guilty. 

The CuatRMAN. — The Chair will not permit any interruptions. 

Mr. Procror. — Those people whom it is so necessary to up- 
lift it must be necessary to uplift from some where. I take it 
that one of the things from which we all agree that it is a good 
thing to uplift them is bedbugs. I venture to say that if every bug 
were dispersed and scattered from the institution at Long Island and 
from the Honse of Correction now, it would be very much the same 
us «a distribution of property. If the property of the world were dis- 
tributed now I suppose before 2 o’clock some people would be richer 
than others; and [ take it that it is very much the same with bedbugs. 
If you can get all the bedbugs out of the public institutions and do not 
let in any people who have got them I suppose you can keep the institu- 
tions clear; but so long as people earry them about with them | suppose 
they are going to carry them into the House of Correction and into the 
Almshouse; and the tact that Mr. Brownell told Mr. Galvin that what 
he saw was the track of a bedbug seems to dispose of the seriousness 
of that charge. I am against vermin, but it seems to me from all the 
evidence we have had in this case that bedbugs are not aserious element 
in the institutions. Everybody, every one of the officers, does what he 
ean to remove them, and so far as the House of Correction is concerned, 
I take it that the only effectual way to remove the bedbugs is by apply- 
ing the torch or dynamite But of that later. 

Mr. Hale has testified. Mr. Hale has given us an opinion that he 
thought people could be employed under the law as it stood. But Mr. 
Hale is not certain of it, and, as I said before, I do not believe he would 
stake his professional legal reputation upon it if his clients were to be 
subjected to civil suits. 

The only other people who have testified in regard to Long Island 
are Mr. Farmer, Mary Moran, Mr. Davis, and Mr. Higgins, and they 
have criticised the graveyard, I understand that there is no question 
now that the graveyard is all right at Long Island. They have criticised 
the records of death, and I understand that that criticism has practically 
fallen to the ground. The only lack, they say, is of funeral services, 
and [am sure if funeral services would do anything to alleviate the 
sorrow or sufferings of the inmates there, to help them in anyway, | 
should be first to advocate them. I see no reason why they should not 
have them. 

Now, we close our case so far as Long Island and Rainsford Island 
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are concerned by referring to the testimony of Doctors Fitz, Richardson, 
Spring and Harris, for the present management of that institution and its 
hospital; and it seems to me that you will not pay heed to the claim so 
often reiterated in cross-examinaton that that institution was specially 
prepared for the reception of those men. I do not believe that this 
committee thinks that Dr. Cogswell is capable of any such thing as 
that, and when they testify that the hospital as they saw it was a good 
one, with proper nurses and with the proper things to do the work, I 
say that McCaffrey and Parker are ‘hoist with their own petard.” 
Moreover, if we go back tv 1891, when Mr. John Galvin was superin- 
tendent, we find that Dr. McCollom made a report as to Long and 
Rainsford Islands, which is in evidence, and he says that he found 
‘things there all right. And I don’t think that this committee will 
say that Dr. McCollom did not see accurately, or did not report with 
truth the things he saw. Dr. McVollom said that that was a well man- 
aged institution, that it was clean, and that they had the things there 
which were needed, and it seems to me that Dr. McCollom’s reputation, 
his standing in this town, his eminence in his profession, is more than an 
answer for any of the attacks that have been made upon his veracity by 
anybody in this case. 

It has been said in your presence that Dr. McCollom committed per- 
jury, by a man who expects himself —I don’t know as he does expect 
it, however—to be believed by you. But of that I wish to say some- 
thing hereafter. 

That is our case for Long Island. Dr. Cogswell has testified, and, as 
Mrs. Evans has said, has read a remarkably able paper. He has sub- 
jected himself to cross-examination. You have heard it, you have seen 
it, you know the man. You know that he is an able man — he im- 
presses everybody with that fact — and it seems to me that you will 
believe him. [have known Dr. Cogswell for many years and [ have 
been surprised at the attacks that were made upon him, knowing him 
as well as I did. The attacks that were made upon him, many of 
them, it seems to me, were inspired by dislike, inspired in McCaffrey’s 
case, possibly by disappointed ambition, although [ do not believe that 
McCatfrey in his palmiest days could tell the truth for more than ten 
minutes together. 

Now, we come to Deer Island — 

The commitee, at 12.38 P.M., took a recess until two o’clock P.M., 
when the argument was resumed. 

Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Board of 
Aldermen. This committee entered upon an investigation of alleged 
abuses and crimes at the institutions on Deer Island, und to that I will 
now devote a little of my attention. No written charges were ever 
filed. We were even left more in the dark in respect to that than we 
were in respect to the Long Island institutions. 

The spirit in which that investigation proceeded, it seems to me, may 
be well characterized by a little episode in the testimony of Mr. Cook, 
the butcher, at Deer Island. He was asked in respect to an alleged 
shortage of beef, and the word *‘ shortage” was iterated and reiterated 
until it would seem as if there might have been some failure to deliver 
on one occasion some of the meat which was destined for the Deer 
Island institutions. But upon investigation and question, it turned out 
that this alleged shortage arose under the following circumstances: 
The daily amount of beef required for the Deer Island institutions at 
that time —a year ago last fall—- was 1,450 pounds. It was delivered 
daily on the ‘* Bradlee.” On one occasion, by an error of those men 
who had charge of the delivery, or, to speak more in the vernacular, 
who had charge of putting off the beef at Deer Island, 309 pounds were 
not put off. One thousand one hundred and fifty pounds were deliv- 
ered at Deer Island, and when the ‘“‘ Bradlee” arrived at Long Island, 
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it was discovered that 300 pounds had not been put off at Deer Island. 
The boat returned and the 300 pounds were delivered on the same day 
and within thirty minutes of the time when they should have been deliv- 
ered. And this, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, has been alleged as 
a shortage and as one of the reasons, one of the,evidences, why the 
institutions at Deer Island have been mismanaged. 

Task you, then, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to view the evidence 
to which I shall now call your attention in the light of the spirit which 
was manifested in the examination of Mr. Cook with respect to what 
was called a shortage, and which was nota shortage, for more than 
thirty minutes. 

We start in the management of Deer Island with a time when on all 
hands it is agreed that the institutions were well managed., I refer to 
the testimony of Mr. Upton, the chief actor save one in the tragedy, or 
almost a tragedy, which culminated in the Mayor’s action in February 
1892. Mr. Upton, in his direct examination, when he was first put on, 
was asked: 


@. You might as well begin by telling the committee the condition of the 
discipline in the institution from the time the present Superintendent 
assumed charge of it until you left? 

A. Well, sir, the condition of the discipline up to August, 1891, was good, 
excellent. 


That is Mr. Upton’s answer and I assume that the other side will ad- 
mit that they are bound by it. At that time the Board of Commissioners 
of Public Institutions, as now, consisted of three persons — Dr. Jenks, 
Dr. Newell, and Mr. Devlin. Dr. Newell, I think all will agree, was 
animated to a greater or less extent — how much it is for you gentlemen 
to determine and not for me to state — with a desire to be chairman of 
the Board of Commissioners. I think we shall all agree to that matter. 
It is also in evidence by the mouths of many witnesses that it was about 
the time when Mr. Upton concedes that the discipline was good at Long 
Island that Dr. Newell went down from time to time frequently, sowing 
the seeds of discord, really bidding for insubordination among the 
officers in that institution, finding fault, bolstering up Mr. Upton with 
the notion that if he chose to assist him, Dr. Newell, or would stand by 
Dr. Newell, that if Dr. Jenks could be got out of office in some manner, 
and Mr. Gerrish then could be 1emoved, he, Mr. Upton, would stand a 
good chance to be superintendent. And Upton clutched at the bait 
quickly enough and proceeded with some of his intimate and familiar 
friends to carry on a series of acts of insubordination which finally cul- 
minated, as you would naturally expect, in a riot for which men were 
punished in February, 1892. 

Mr. Upton said: 


@. Well, there isn’t any question but what there was a difference between 
you and the superintendent? 

A. No, sir; not the slightest. 

@. And that about the same time that you began to talk with Dr. Newell, 
about that time the discipline became bad, and you made an agreement with 
the superintendent that your troubles shouldn’t interfere with the discipline 
as far as you were concerned? 

A. That is right. 


That is Mr. Upton’s testimony. Now, I do not wish to take up a 
great deal of time of this committee with the troubles at Deer Island. 
ut we all know that the troubles did culminate with the removal of 
Dr. Newell, with the removal of his satelities and supporters, Mr. 
Upton, Mr. Ryerson, Mr. Morrill, Mr. White, a man by the name of 
Black and a man by the name of Marshall. They were removed by the 
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Mayor, and Dr. Newell has made that as some cause of complaint of his 
treatment while he was a Commissioner. But the proof of that is in 
what has happened since. There has been, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, no trouble with Deer Island since, with one exception. There 
was some trouble in, August, 1893, or what was known as a riot, from 
the size and quality of potatoes which were put in the chowder. That 
was remedied, and from the 5th of February, 1892, until the present 
time, with that exception, there has been no question about the excel- 
lence of the discipline at Deer Island, nor has there been a scrap of 
evidence putinto the case, so far as my memory serves me, which is to 
the contrary. So, it seems to me, that Mayor Matthew’s action has been 
fully and completely justified by the course of subsequent events. He 
investigated and found it necessary, in his judgment, for reason, to 
remove a Commissioner and certain officers. He did so, and the trouble 
immediately stopped. 

Now, when you consider in connection with that that the discipline 
was good up to August 15; that at that time, according to Upton’s 
testimony, Dr. Newell’s visits became frequent and his conversations 
with the deputy became common; when you consider that he was in 
the Board and was going down to Deer Island often and was really 
formenting this trouble ; “that the trouble stopped with his discharge 
or removal from the Board of Commissioners, and that there has 
been no trouble since, —it seems to me that not only is it a justification 
of the Mavor’s course, but that, over and above that, itis a complete ref- 
utation of the charges which have been made here before you and 
which you are asked to investigate. 

Two or three things have been testified to, as I remember it, as hav- 
ing happened since. Let me say one word with respect to the character 
of that testimony. It seems to me, taking the testimony of Upton, 
Ryerson, Erskine, Morrill, White, Allen, Brown, Greaton, Stone, 
Halloran, Twitchell, Knights, Cook, and Fulton — those are the wit- 
nesses with respect to Deer Island, that it was only too apparent that those 
men who testified to what they called abuses testified under an exceed- 
ingly strong bias. Officer White testified in words to the effect that he 
was under a bias against the superintendent, that he did not like him 
while he was an officer and he liked him no better now. 

The character of the evidence is well illustrated, it seems to me, by 
the testimony of Miss Allen, who has sat here day after day since she 
delivered her testimony. She said in cross-examination, after having 
stated how bad the food was, how bad the cooking was, and how bad 
everything was, that she was discharged for the ood of the service — 
that is what the superintendent told ‘her. And she went so far as to 
mike the remarkable statement that the food of the efficers in the House 
of Industry was actually worse than that of the convicts. With that I 
was willing to let the cros3s-examination stop and let it stand on the 
record in that way. I say, if that is the sort of evidence upon which 
you are asked to convict anybody it seems to me that it must fall by the 
wayside. 

Now, there has been no part of the evidence that I can remember or 
to which my attention has been called, relating to drunkenness since the 
removal of Dr. Newell. Dr. Newell said, you remember, in cross-ex- 
amination, that he never had a talk with Flanders in which he made any 
promises to him; but Mr. Flanders, a grocer, who could have no possi- 
ble interest in making any statement “against Dr. Newell, now comes 
forward and says that Dr. Newell did ask him, Mr. Flanders, to go to 
Mayor Matthews and state to him that they were not buying the sort of 
goods which they ought to buy, and Mr. Flanders refused, “because he 
could not with truth do that thing. Dr. Newell now comes before you 
on the last evening of this investigation and tells you in words that Mr. 
Flanders committed perjury. Well, that was a remarkable statement. 
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but it was not the most remarkable statement which Dr. Newell made, 
because he immediately followed it up by saying that Dr. McCollom 
also committed perjury in the testimony which he gave here. And if 
Dr. Newell charges Dr. McCollom with perjury and in the same breath 
charges Mr. Flanders with perjury, it seems to me that it is pretty satis- 
factory evidence that both Mr. Flanders and Dr. McCollom were telling 
the truth. 

The state of things at Deer Island no doubt grew steadily worse dur- 
ing the autumn of 1891. How could it be otherwise with the deputy 
superintendent and the number of men whom you have seen here plot- 
ting, and not secretly plotting either — plotting openly and boldly to 
depose the superintendent ? As the Mayor well said in his report, this 
sort of thing could not be long kept from the pri: oners, and no one would 
be quicker than they to take “advantage of any of the conditions that 
might exist in the management of the institution. But since the re- 
moval of Dr. Newell, since the removal of these gentlemen who have 
testified so glibly before your committee, there “has hardly been a 
breath expressed against the present management of Deerlsland Mrs. 
Evans has testified that Superintendent Gerrish is a good man for the 
place, and if her judgment is good for anything you are entitled to it. 

Certain matters of complaint which | wish to dispose of have been 
made against the management of Deer Island. It has been said that 
hodies of those dying there of the prisoners have been long kept and 
finally have been ‘buried in trenches Now, when explained. we under- 
stand from the evidence that it is this — that they have a suitable and 
proper receiving-tomb at Deer Island; that because it is a common 
thing that the friends of deceased convicts should eall for their bodies for 
quite a long period of time after death, they are put in a proper re- 
ceiving-tomb, such as we all know are common in all large cemeteries 
— Forest Hills, Mt. Auburn — all large cemeteries have receiving-tombs 
in which many times the bodies are placed during the winter ; that they 
are kept there sometimes, as Mr. Pilsbury testified, for a period of 
about six months, and then if no one calls for them, they are buried, 
and, as I understand his testimony, he says that there is a funeral ser- 
vice for every prisoner. As to the charge that they are buried in 
trenches, it is merely the use of a word. So far as I can see, any grave 
that is dug i in the ground is a trench. and it doesn’t seem to me that it 
makes the slichtest difference whether a prisoner’s body be laid away 
beside that of some one else with an interval of earth left in digging, or 
an interval of earth laid in after the coffins are placed there. ‘It seems 
to me that that is over scrupulousness and that I should make no such 
claim in regard to myself, whatever other people might do. 

They say ‘that there was a colored man who jumped out of the window at 
Long Island, ran toward the Point, ran into the water and was drowned ; 
and it has attempted to be shown here that he was shot while in the 
water, and that therefore unpunished murder was committed. But 
when that is explained, or when any one who has no bias states any- 
thing in regard to it, it turns out that the fact was this: that this 
colered man . did run towar dthe Point, did run into the water, and the 
officer — very naturally supposing that he was an escaping convict — 
fired the pistol into the air; that the man did get into the water and did 
get drowned; that the Medical Examiner performed an autopsy upon 
his body and ‘found not a scratch upon him and decided that the death 
was caused by drowning. It seems to me that very much is made out 
of something which might well happen unless there were a high wall 
around Deer Island. 

Then it has been stated that a convict was found dead in the basement 
in one of the buildings at Deer Island, and the charge has been made 

that by somebody a crime was committed which resulted in the loss of 
this man’s life. There is no evidence except that at the island one con- 
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vict, who disappeared as they supposed, was charged with the murder 
of that man. It is simply a death about which little is knowns and it 
seems tu me that it cannot be made the basis for a charge of mismanage- 
ment of an institution, -- a purely accidental circumstances which might 
well happen anywhere. You, | dare say, remember the time that the 
warden of the State Prison was assaulted and‘ killed, but that was not 
ever made a basis, so far as I can understand, of any charge of mis- 
management. It was something which might happen in the manage- 
ment of desperate men. 

Much has been said about the labor of the convicts on Long Island 
and about their working on the Metropolitan sewer. Dr. Newell made 
it the basis for many a crime. We find, however, that City Solicitor 
Bailey, who went upon the stand here, did not by any means say that it 
was unlawful, — said that if the convicts went over to Deer Island under 
an officer, remained under the charge of an officer, and returned to Deer 
Island under the charge of an officer, he could not say that there was 
anything illegal. But, more than that, it appears that Corporation 
Counsel Richardson when asked his opinion saw nothing illegal about 
it. Moreover, it does appear that Dr. Newell at the time when he was 
ii Commissioner with another one of the Commissioners investigated 
the very subject of convict labor, and he made a report which has been 
read to you gentlemen here in which his judgment was that if the con- 
victs worked at the Metropolitan sewer they should be paid a certain 
proportion of what they earned, that better accounts should be kept in 
regard to the sums which they did earn. So that Dr. Newell while he 
was a Commissioner was of the view that no harm could result from 
it, and there seems to be the evidence of a conversion on his part with 
respect to those things since his ceasing to be a Commissioner. 

Moreover, it is suggested to me that Mr. Upton, under cross-examina- 
tion at p. 1898, declined to say that he did not tell Mr. Gerrish that he 
got his orders with respect to the management of the House of Industry 
from a higher authority, as a reason why he declined to state to Mr. 
Gerrish the interview which he had with Dr. Newell. 

Then they say that we have sold coal and that therefore we have mis- 
managed the institutions at Deer Island. There is no doubt that as an 
incident to the management of that island coal has been sold. ‘There 
is also no doubt that the Corporation Counsel of the city of Boston, who 
is now a justice of the Superior Court, stated that he saw no objection 
to it, and in consequence of that sales of coal were made to contractors. 
Sales of bread and of milk were made under the same understanding 
and under the same opinion. So far as the claim has been made by Dr. 
Newell that these goods have been furnished by the superintendent at 
Deer Island and payment has not been made, if now appears in evi- 
dene, uncontradicted, that the superintendent at Deer Island renders his 
bills to the Commissioners of Public Institutions for that sort of goods 
every month, that the Commissioners of Institutions do with those bills 
the same as they do with every other, 7.e., they send them to the City 
Collector, and that three unpaid accounts did stand which had been turned 
over to the City Solicitor’s office for collection. 

Further, it is called to my attention that on the 28th day of January, 
1892, during the absence of the chairman of the Board, Dr. Jenks, and 
when Dr. Newell himself was acting as chairman pro tempore, it was 
voted that the superintendent at Deer Island be ordered to furnish coal 
to the contractors at cost. Dr. Jenks had always succeeded in getting a 
profit, but Dr. Newell while he was a Commissioner and before he had 
experienced this change of heart was ready to deliver coal which cost the 
city of Boston I don’t know how much a ton to get down there, to con- 
tractors at cost. 

Also, a charge has been made that the record books of the receiving 
officer at Deer Island have not been properly kept. I have seen, in 
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common with members of this committee, the book kept by the receiv- 
ing officer Halloran. Ido not regard it as a model of legibility, to say 
the least; but upon the suggestion of the chairman of this commitiee, 
and, as I understand it, without any unnecessary delay, a new system 
was instituted and a new penman found to keep the records. And, as 
far as I have been able to see, the state of those records now is all that 
could be wished. 

Moreover, they say that the House of Reformation and the Truant 
School should not be in such close proximity to the institution at Deer 
Island. To that we agree. Long ago it was understood that that sort 
of thing ought not to continue. As I understand it there is now a build- 
ing almost completed, or quite completed, at West Roxbury for the 
Truant School, and the boys in the House of Reformation are to be re- 
moved to Rainsford Island; and when that is done, which will be in the 
near future, at Deer Island will be taken care of exclusively those per- 
sons who are sentenced to the House of Industry. ‘Therefore that can- 
not be a charge of mismanagement against the commissioners of public 
institutions. 

It was said by Mr. Dudley, secretary of the Civil Service Commission, 
that the salaries paid were small, and therefore that the men were not 
all they should be who served in those places. But it will be remem- 
bered by you all, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the salaries paid 
include the whole cost of living with the exception of clothing. That 
swells each man’s salary to a much larger figure. 

Moreover he said it was exceedingly difficult to get first-rate men to 
go down to any island in the harbor any way. 

Then there is the evidence of Mr. Watson with respect to the body of 
one Jones who died at Deer Island, who was said to have died of pneu- 
monia following upon delirum tremens, and whose body was not 
returned to his relatives for a number of months thereafter. That has 
been made as a charge, as a basis for a charge of mismanagement, of 
carelessness and neglect, against the authorities at Deer Island. But the 
other story about him is this, as will appear from a persual of the 
printed evidence: Mr. Watson’s cousin, Mr. Jones, who died at Deer 
Island, was a drinking man and went on a debauch here in Boston, 
was picked up by the police suffering with delirium tremens, not 
epileptic insanity, as Mr. Watson seems to wish you to believe, and 
was sent to Deer Island by Dr. Jelly. Jones’ address was given to 
the authorities at Deer Island Hospital, and by them entered in 
their books. Pneumonia followed the delirium tremens in Jones’ 
case, as it often does in cases of that kind, and he died. Imme- 
diately upon his death Dr. Roche sent a notification of that fact to the 
address given. No response was received, so the body was placed in 
the receiving-tomb, and it was there when Mr. Watson called for it. 
The envelope which contained the cards and letters which Mr. Watson 
claims was not pried into by the oflicials at Deer Island when Jones 
came there, but was sealed up, marked, and locked up in the safe, and 
never opened until called for by Jones’ relatives. What occasion was 
there for the Deer Island officials to tear open that envelope and exam- 
ine its contents? ‘The man’s name and the address of his friends were 
given them. ‘There was no question as tu his identity and no occasion 
for any investigation. Mr. Watson knows that Dr. Roche sent notice 
ot Jones’ death, because he saw and read a copy of the letter which Dr. 
Roche sent. Dr. Jelly said the man had delirium tremens, he says so 
to-day, he has said so in his testimony. and he has never changed it. It 
happened that the address which Dr. Roche got and to which Dr. Roche 
sent the letter was not the address of the friends of Mr. Jones, and so 
his body was not delivered at once. There was a mistake about it, but 
I am unable to see how that can properly and suitably be made a basis 
of a charge of mismanagement of these institutions. 
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[ wish to call your attention before I leave the subject of Deer Island 
to some of the misstatements make by Dr. Newell in his testimony. He 
stated, for example, that two privy vaults were all that the inmates had 
to use at Long Island. The fact was, and was developed on cross-exam- 

nation of Dr. Newell, that at that very time more than twenty water- 
closets existed in the institution and were in constant use by the inmates, 
and the privy vaults to which he referred, were a couple of privies 
which were used in the fields for the men when they were at work. 

He said Superintendent Galvin had an opportunity to purchase a large 
number of trees at a very low price, but was prevented from so doing by 
Dr. Jenks. That is not true. The trees were purchased. You will rec- 
olleect also that when the doctor first referred to it he said 30,000 trees 
were offered at a fair price; later on he said 10,000 trees were offered 
for $30. But the trees are down at Long Island, and Dr. Newell's 
statement was incorrect. 

He said in his direct examination that many. many people died in the 
Room at 14 Beacon street, and a reference to his testimony will show it. 
He said that many people, because of the lack of care up at 14 Beacon 
street, died while waiting to be carried to the boat, that it was a com- 
mon occurrence, and a reference to his testimony reveals that fact. No 

explanation was made of that until in cross-examination Dr. Newell 
admitted that there was one person, and one only, who died after he 
had been brought from the hospital to 14 Beacon street and was waiting 
for the carriage to take him down to the wharf. An instance of as 
reckless a statement with as little foundation as I think I have ever had 
the pleasure or the honor of listening to! 

Dr. Newell tells you what is not true when he says that a steam drum 
to destroy vermin was purchased tor Long Island, but that none was 
provided for Rainsford Island. I put in evidence the other day a bid 
and an order for two steam drums, one for Long and one for Rainsford 
Island, and they were purchased and furnished at the same time. 

Another misstatement by Dr. Newell is that $40,000 of the annual 
appropriation for these public institutions was turned back into the 
sinking fund because Dr. Jenks managed the institutions so closely that 
he got along without the use of that $40,000. But when we get at the 
facts it appears that construction of an additional wing during the 
year 1891-92 for the Long Island hospital was authorized by the C ‘ity 
Council and that the Commissioners saved $35,000 of the appropriation 
for their institutions during that year, and that $35,000 was applied to 
the erection and completion of the new wing. 

Dr. Newell also says that all the business of the Board of Commis- 
sioners was done by the chairman, but the records do not bear him out, 
and of course Dr. Newell is then forced to the position of saying that 
the records are not correct. But General Donohoe says that the records 
as written in the book are the records which the Commissioners approve. 
Now, it does not appear from these records that Dr. Newell ever raised 
his voice from the time he entered upon his service as a Commissioner 
until he left it to object to the records in the form in which they were 
read or that he asked to be put on record as disapproving the minutes 
of a previous meeting. Itis not in Dr. Newell’s mouth to say that those 
records are not accurate when that state of things exists. 

Now, the records are made by General Donohoe. I do not need to enter 
into any panegyric of him. We all know that he is an honest man and 
that his records are honest records; but according to his records the 
statement which Dr. Newell made— that he took no part in the man- 
agement of the (‘ommission is shown to be utterly unreliable, be- 
cause the very records read show that the things which he had to do 
were many and varied, that he was put on many “committees, that many 
things were referred to him —and, strange to say, many of the thing's 
which were referred to him for investigation and report he never re- 
ported upon. 
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Let me read to you fora moment a few of the things to which we 
called his attention when he was on the stand. On the 3d day of June, 
very soon after he entered upon his incumbency of the office, he and 
Commissioner Devlin were appointed to draft rules for the ouidance ot 
the Board, and they made a report which was entered upon ‘the reeords. 
On the 5th day of July, 1891, Mr. Brown’s salary was referred to Dr. 
Newell. ‘The question of athletic sports, as to whether they should have 
a ball game down at Long Island, was referred to Dr. Newell 
and Commissioner Devlin July 14, 1891. The application of Mr. 
McGarrigle, at the House of Correction, for an _ increase 
of his’ salary *:was' «referred * «to Dr.) Newell)-sqni) tie 
17th of August, 1891, and the very next day a communication in 
regard to trained nurses was, by the record, referred to Dr. Newell. 
On the 21st day of August a request for an additional horse at Long 
Island was referred to Dr. Newell. The whole question of trained 
nurses was again referred to him on the 24th of that same month. On 
the 14th of September the matter of-additional nurses and watchmen 
was referred to him. On the 17th of October, 1891, James White’s case 
was referred to him and Commissioner Devlin. The matter of Mr. 
Morrill’s discharge was referred to the chairman and Dr. Newell on 
Oct. 27. 1891. On the 11th day of November a communication from 
Mr. Galvin, in regard to the detail of prisoners at Long Island, was re- 
ferred to him. On the 13th of November, the matter of furnishing con- 
vict labor to the contractors at Deer Island was referred to him and 
Commissioner Devlin. On the 16th of November it was voted that Dr. 
Newell employ a messenger, and on the 18th, upon his recommendation, 
wv Messenger was employed. On the 14thof January a complaint of an 
inmate in the House of Correction was referred to him. On the 9th of 
January, 1892, a complaint against Miss Baker was referred to-him and 
Commissioner Devlin. Moreover, Dr. Newell was acting chairman of 
the Board of Commissioners from July 28, to July 30, “from January 
19, to January 30 

So you see that Dr. Newell’s statements with respect to the part 
he took in regard to the management of the Board cannot stand. Dr. 
Newell did take part in the management of things. He admitted in 
cross-examination that on many occasions when he did_not agree with 
the chairman of the Board he did not seek to have it put to vote, he did 
not seek to have anything entered upon the records, he did not seek to 
do anything except — if he is to be believed — to let the matter slide; 
and he now comes forward and says, after he has been removed for 
cause, that he shall be believed when he makes that strange statement. 

Something was said — in fact a great deal was said —in regard to the 
punishment at Deer Island by stringing up. ‘There never was any pun- 
ishment at Deer [sland by stringing up except on that one occasion — the 
direct result of the conspiracy between Dr. Newell and his friends and 
admirers. Moreover, I offered the other day the rules and regulations 
for the government of the Houses of Industry and Reformation adopted 
by the Board of Directors—and of course ‘the Commissioners inherit 
all their rights and powers— and approved by the City Council. And 
this is one of the rules for the superintendent: 


He shall enforce obedience on the part of the inmates to the rules pre- 
scribed for them and shall see that those able to perform labor are constantly 
employed. He shall have power to punish all wilful infractions of the rules, 
but shall communicate the facts in relation thereto to the Board on the next 
daily report. 


And at the time these people were punished the Commissioners were 
daily on the island. 

Now, with respect to the House of Correction. We all agree that the 
buildings at the House of Correctiun are unsuitable. Everybody has 
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agreed to that for more than a quarter of a century. I would like to 
eall your attention to the report of the master of the House of Correc- 
tion made to the Directors of Public Institutions in their first annual 
report, which I offered in evidence: : 

For some years past there have been but few improvements at this institu- 
tion owing to the constant agitation of the question of its removal. 


And again: 


The undersigned feels further called upon in pursuance of his duty to eall 
the attention of the Board of Directors to sundry matters of grave importance 
which, in his judgment, demand prompt and energetic attention. In the pres- 
ent state of the accommodations in the male department of this prison, the 
prisoners cannot be either safely, properly, or legally cared for. 


That was in the report of 1858, and the buildings are just as unsuit- 
able to-day as they were then. 

So there is no need of our wasting time on that part of the case. 
We agree that we should have a better House of Correction. 

It is claimed — and I wish to dispose of these which I consider smaller 
things first —that there is a lack of a letter-box. That is true. The 
statute provides for a letter-box and there is no letter-box. At the 
same time the custom has long obtained at the House of Correction that 
whenever a prisoner wishes to write to the Commissioners or the Mayor 
he is always allowed to do so; and no convict who has testified at the 
House of Correction has lifted up his voice during the progress of 
this whole investigation to say that he was ever denied that right. So 
while it is a violation of the law it is a technical violation of the law, 
and nothing else. 

Then the claim is made that the vermin are destroyed in the same 
ovens in which the bread is baked. ‘That is true. They are put into a 
bag and heated, and the bread is afterwards baked there, although 
counsel once or twice has claimed that the operation went on simultane- 
ously. I see no reason myself why there should not be a drum for 
the destruction of those things which stalk at noonday as well as walk 
at midnight. But it seems to me that it is not an especially substantial 
charge of mismanagement. It is an error of detail, and as such it ought 
to be remedied, and I have no doubt it will be. 

But the main charge that is made is that of insanity, cruelty, and 
drunkenness. As to insanity in the House of Correction, an attempt 
has been made to claim that because in a given year there were more 
insane at the House of Correction than ever before, that therefore 
it depended upon and was consequent upon bad treatment. That 
we deny. It appears that in 1886, under the old Board of Direc- 
tors, the average number of prisoners was 470 and the number of 
persons committed to lunatic hospitals was 13; in 1887 the average 
Mompey was 484 and the number committed to lunatic hospitals 

vas eighteen—a jump of five in one year; that in 1888, with 533 
=H the average number of prisoners, the number of those in- 
sane committed to hospitals fell to 12; in 1889 the average number 
of prisoners was 545, and the number transferred to lunatic hos- 
pitals, 6 —a falling off of fifty per cent. from the previous year, 
with a slight incre ease in the number of inmates. In 1890, with a still 
smaller average number, 495, the number committed to lunatic hos- 
pitals was 8. ‘In 1891 the aver: uge number of inmates was 538, and the 
number committed to lunatic hospitals was 7. In 1892 the average 
number was 582 and the number transferred to lunatic hospitals was 
14. In 1893 the average number was 604, and the number committed 
to lunatic hospitals was 19. And the 19 are the basis of a charge of 
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mismanagement. But in 1887, with 484 as the average number as 
against G04 in 1893, the number of prisoners committed to the lunatic 
hos pital was 18 as neainst 19 committed in 1893 — only one less. 

Now, when we supplement that with the evidence of Dr. Jelly which 
has not been contradicted — that there were sixty-one more commit- 
ments by the Court in Boston during the year 1893 than there were in 
the year preceding we see that the large number at the House of Cor- 
rection is well accounted for. And when we find that in the year 
1894, the number is still less than it was in the year 1893, and that it is 
so at the House of Correction, as well as elsewhere, we see, then, 
that this charge is unfounded; that it so happens that nineteen men 
were committed in 1893, but it was not as the result of mismanage- 
ment, not as the result of cruelty or bad treatment, but was an accident. 

The charge is made that solitary imprisonment results in insanity. 
That charge we deny. It has been stated here by Dr. Richardson that 
solitary imprisonment long enough continued and with improper food 
might— and we all know that, we need no expert to tell us that, — 
result in injury to the prisoner. But you will all remember that the 
solitary cells which are charged with being small, poorly ventilated, 
and everything of that sort, are the solitary cells which are provided 
by law for punishment, and that the statutes of the Commonwealth 
provide that when the master of the House of Correction punishes con- 
victs he is to punish them by solitary imprisonment and by feeding 
them on bread and water. He has no option. He must punish them 
in the solitary cells that are provided for them, and he must punish them 
by solitary imprisonment, because the statutes say so, and if the cells 
are such — which I do not believe — as to bring about this result it is a 
misfortune which should immediately be remedied. But I am unable 
to see how it can be laid at the door of the master. 

Moreover, Dr. Jelly. the greatest authority, I think, in Boston, as will 
be conceded on all hands, says that in his opinion— and this is all 
matter of opinion — the solitary imprisonment, the cells, etc., at the 
House of Correction have not been the cause of any insanity. Dr. 
Bancroft, who has been testified to by everybody, as far as | remember, 
as being a competent, skilful man, says that it has never caused a case 
of insanity ; that he every day raps on the cell to find out if a man in 
solitary imprisonment desires to see him, and if he does he does see 
- him. 

Much has been said, and I dare say much may be said, that men have 
been in prison who afterwards were discovered to be insane and con- 
cerning whom the report has been that they were probably insane at 
the time they were incarcerated, and hence that, when they were pun- 
ished, they were punished while insane. Dr. Jelly and Dr. Bancroft 
dispose of that. It is not an easy matter to tell whether a man is in- 
sane. All that anybody can be held to do is to exercise due diligence 
considering the importance of the matter. No man wishes to consign a 
person to an insane asylum unless it is certain that the person is insane. 
‘Therefore the action of Dr. Jelly and Dr. Bancroft is not one which can 
be criticised, and it is only afterwards that we can determine that the 
man at the time he was punished he was insane. For example, you 
meet a man whom you have known for years on the street. It is rain- 
ing very hard. He says to you, ‘‘ How bright the sun is!” You zo 
away. Youdon’t see him fora year. At that time you see him in a 
lunatic asy lum. Then your mind turns back and you say that ‘* he was 
probably insane when he made that statement tome. But if you had 
seen him about his usual avocations you never would have made that 
criticism — you would have said he was absent-minded. 

So I say, that all this complaint about insanity at the House of Correc- 
tion is in regard to a matter that has been confided to the doctors, and 
competent men have been employed, and upon their judgment the 
niaster of the House of Correction must always rely. 
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They say that we have drunken officers at the House of Correction. 
There is no evidence of that, excepting, as I remember it, the evidence 
of one or two convicts. Some of the convicts have said that the officers 
were drunk. The officers who were charged with drunkenness have 
testified. You have heard the testimony of Officer Fallon. Officer 
Fallon testified to this committee yesterday that he never drank intoxi- 
eating liquor or was under its influence while on duty, nor did he ever 
drink intoxicating liquor while he was about to go on duty. The man 
who charged him with it was a man by the name of Dolan. We asked 
what sort of a man Dolan was, and it turned out that he was one of the 
most troublesome men in the institution, confined there for the ¢éommis- 
sion of crime. Ido not believe this committee will believe that Officer 
Fallon, who looked to me like an honest, manly fellow, was lying, 
and that Dolan was telling the truth. 

In regard to Officer Curley, I don’t believe this committee will take 
much stock in the stories that were told about Curley. 

It was said that Mr. Witham, the deputy, was drunk on the 4th of 
July. Witham has testified. Witham has said that such was not the 
fact, and the only source of information in regard to Witham comes 
from those who are confined there for the commission of crime; and 
while that does not disqualify them from testifying, and their testimony 
is entitled to what weight it ought to have, it seems to me that they have 
utterly failed to prove that charge and that you ought to say that Mr. 
Witham is exonerated from it. 

Then they say that they are cruel at the House of Correction. They 
say that Officer Young shota man. You have heard a!] the evidence. 
You have heard the evidence of Officer Young, you have heard the evi- 
dence of the man who was shot, and you have heard a great deal of 
evidence in respect to that shooting and how it was caused. Officer 
Young says that he fired the shot, as he then thought, to preserve his 
own life. That is all that can be made out of thatstory. The man who 
was shot had made a lunge at Officer Young and was in the act then, or 
just before, of getting a tailor’s goose with which to strike him. Officer 
Young was obliged to act upon the spur of the moment, and he used his 
best judgment and the man was shot. The man has recovered. It has 
seemed to me that Officer Young was a good and efficient officer and 
that the charge that Flaherty, a convict, made against him was unfounded. 

Much has been said also about the deputy’s wrench. It has been said 
that it was ‘‘7 feet long ;” that, I take it, was an unintentional misstate- 
ment. Asa matter of fact, it was 7 inches long. It was carried in the 
deputy’s pocket and he said that when he was assaulted he used that to 
defend himself, not necessarily because he was afraid but because disci- 
pline must be maintained, and it seems to me that the deputy master of 
the House of Correction is bound to defend himself or else the discipline 
at the House of Correction would not be worth anything. 

I would like to say one thing with respect to the evidence of the con- 
victs at the House of Correction. One sentence was uttered there which 
I desire to refer to. A convict by the name of Merrill came into the 
room and testified —in response, I think, to the question of some Alder- 
man —that ifa man behaved at the House of Correction he had no 
trouble, and the remark was made by counsel for the prosecution: 
‘* What evil genius sent you here? I didn’t send for you, and I don’t 
want you.” Itseemed to me that that was not a fair spirit in which to 
investigate a great public institution. 

Something has been said with respect to classification at the House of 
Correction, but it is exceedingly evident that any scheme for classifica- 
tion, if we had one, and a good one, must be postponed until the time 
when we have a decent House of Correction ; that when that is done, the 
Commissioners of Public Institutions may be held up to it, may be held 
up to whatever the law says with respect to that, but until then they 
ought not to be. 
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Lack of time, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, and the desire to have 
this investigation closed, led us to agree and urge that a time might be 
set for its conclusion, even though we were not able to put on all our 
witnesses. I should have been glad to have put before you the wit- 
nesses whom we are ready to call, but it seemed important that this 
affair should be wound up this year. We put on Mr. Pilsbury, one of 
the Commissioners, last Saturday, and he was cross-examined the entire 
day, and of course we had no opportunity to put on any other witness. 
I do not criticise that, because there was much which might properly be 
asked. At the same time itis not improper for me to say that if his 
cross-examination had been shorter other witnesses would have been 
called. 

It has been said in general that the food in the institutions is bad. I 
would like to refer you to the report of the special committee and the 
reports of the prison inspectors since this Board of Commissioners have 
been in office. There is no complaint, so far as the inspectors of prisons 
are concerned, and they have visited twice a year. ‘The report of the 
special committee does not complain of the bad quality of the food, but 
they do complain sometimes that they get better food than they deserve. 
It has been put in evidence that it is the standing order to the superin- 
tendents that if anything is furnished which is not good it shall be re- 
turned. And every person who furnishes goods to the institutions un- 
derstands that is the condition under which the goods are sold. 

The report of the Board of Visitors says ‘‘ that a model hospital, so 
for as the building is concerned, already exists on Long Island.” We 
do not need to waste our time on that any longer. ‘They say there has 
been no recent complaint of the shortage of milk. ‘The physicians 
order and receive all the drugs they think necessary. Rules and 
regulations are hung up about the hospital and institution. A new 
wooden trough has been substituted for the sink in which it was for- 
merly the custom to mix puddings and soak beans. The burial ground 
has been graded, and the graves laid in neat mounds. ‘The lack of 
proper ventilation in the infirmary and nursery wards will soon be 
remedied. In fact, plans for the introduction of ventilating shafts 
had been prepared by the City Architect before the matter was men- 
tioned in the Visitors’ Report, and adequate facilities for extinguishing 
fire have lately been provided. Something has been said with respect 
to rocking-chairs, which were given to the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions and which were not received. Let me say in respect to 
that, that the Corporation Counsel was consulted, and decided that the 
Board of Commissioners, as such, had no right to receive gifts. That if 
anybody connected with the great city of Boston was to receive gifts, 
it was the city of Boston, ¢.e., the City Council. 

It has been stated in the same connection that, if that were so, how 
was it that the summer hospital could be used at Rainsford Island? But 
that was something which the Commissioners had to give, and they took 
their chances and gave it, it seems tu me, with the best of results, and 
the two things are not on all-fours by any means. 

We have been charged with abuses and crimes. We deny them. We 
say that there have not been abuses and crimes in the proper sense of the 
term. We say that it has been an abuse of the English language to say 
that there were abuses and crimes in the public institutions; that in one 
instance, at least, the other side of this case desired to have privileges 
now granted cut off — that that is not an abuse, a crime, 

We say to you that as much money has been appropriated for the 
public institutions of Boston in the last three years as during the past 40 
years, and that the records which we have put in and the reports will 
show it. 

The Commissioners have been charged with economy aud frugality, 
and we say that we are guilty. We say that we have expended during 
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the five years of the existence of the Commission six million dollars of 
the city’s money, and that during all this protracted hearing it has not 
been charged that one penny has gone astray. 

We say that we have a competent Commission, that they are good 
men and men attentive to their duties, and therefore busy men. 
We want to read to you what they have done. At the risk of weary- 
ing you let me recount the things which have been done by this Com- 
mission. 

When the paid Commission assumed control of the department in 
1889, the old institution building on Rainsford Island was entirely with- 
out plumbing of any sort. The old small-pox hospital was in use as the 
institution hospital. On Long Island the only institution building was 
the three-story brick building now used as a dormitory and _ in- 
firmatory. Neither island had any water-supply. The insane were 
all at South Boston, and Austin Farm was a poor-house. To-day 
the institution building on Rainsford Island is plumbed throughout. 
A new hospital has been built on Long Island; the two wings already 
completed contain 176 beds, anda third wing, to contain 114 beds, is 
in process of erection and substantially completed. An electric light- 
ing plant has been furnished to light the institution building and the 
hospital, and the ventilating fans in the hospital are run by electric 
motors. A new barn, 50 by 83 feet, has been added to the old barn, 
which was rebuilt. Both Long and Rainsford Islands have been sup- 
plied with Cochituate water, and a large new dormitory for women, 
capable of accommodating 320 persons, is nearly completed on the 
north-east side of Long Island. A reservoir, to hold 2,000,000 gallons, 
is nearly finished. 

At Austin Farm a new lunatic hospital has been established, and 
many of the insane have been moved there from South Boston. Of the 
new buildings at Austin Farm there are the combination dining-room 
and chapel. The dining-hall and chapel has a seating capacity of 400, 
and can seat at table 200 persons. ‘Two new dormitory buildings two 
stories in height with high basement have been erected also with ac- 
commodation for fifty patients in each building. These two have been 
occupied recently, the third dormitory having been occupied more than 
a year. A new boiler-house and laundry complete the plans at Austin 
Farm. Two dormitories for the insane have been erected at Pierce 
Farm on the high ground facing Walk Hill street. They are two stories 
in height with basement, having a frontage of 250 feet, a middle wing 
140 feet deep, and two end wings seventy-five feet deep. One of these 
dormitories is intended for men and one for women. The domestic 
building and heating plant are in the rear between the dormitories. The 
administration building is to be between the dormitories and in front of 
the domestic building. Each dormitory will give accommodation to 
eighty-four patients, mainly in single rooms. The new buildings for 
the parental school in West Roxbury, consisting of a dormitory and 
boiler, engine, and laundry building, the main building, with a projec- 
tion in the rear, and the 376 new cells at Deer Island, complete the 
list of new buildings erected for the public institutions by the present 
Commission. 

The cost of these permanent improvements made during these last 
five years is $1,137,500. ‘The entire amount of money spent for per- 
manent improvements in the public institutions by the Directors for 
Public Institutions during the forty-seven years from 1852 down to 1889 
was only $1,499,521.20. 

We say that the institutions have been conducted with frugality and 
economy as they should be. The report of 1888, the last year of 
the Board of Directors, shows that the average number in the institu- 
tions during that year was 3,387, that the actual amount of expenditure, 
deducting the income and the amount paid the State, which were fixed 
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charges, was $491,005.82, and that the cost of maintenance was $2.78 a 
week per head; that in 1893, with 3,582 persons as the number taken 
care of, the amount expended was $444,334.26, and that the cost per 
week per inmate was $2.38— that is, on the basis of the number of 
people who were taken care of in 1888 there has been a saving to the 
city of Boston of $75,000. 

We say that it is a very complicated thing to manage a commission 
of this sort. It is not always possible to get the things that you ask 
for. I want to call your attention, as an illustration, to something in 
the report of the special committee of 1892, where with respect to 
Austin Farm the select committee recommended one plan involving 
$303,000 and another plan involving $365,000. The latter plan was 
indorsed by the Mayor. The finance committee of the City Council did 
nothing with that recommendation, but at the Mayor’s suggestion the 
Commissioners of Public Institutions and the committee agreed upon 
a modified plan which would cost $287,000, and the City Council voted 
$127,000. So when the Commission are charged with not having done 
the things that they ought to do, and not having furnished the’ modern 
appliances for doing the things which ought to be done, it must be con- 
sidered that the City Council is a factor, and if where a thing should 
cost $365,000 only $127,000 is granted it is easy to see that the best 
progress cannot be made. : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I have occupied a great deal of your 
time. Iam obliged to you for the kind attention with which you have 
listened to my rambling talk. It seems to me that the charges which 
have been made have not been sustained. You ean peck at anything, 
you can find mistakes, you can find small matters which might well be 
changed and remedied in any human institutions, and especially, Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen, in any of the institutions which have to do 
with the weakest, frailest, and most degraded of the people in our body 
politic. 

We say to you that in the main these charges have failed, that they 
have not been sustained by competent and trustworthy evidence; that 
if the people who have come here to testify to facts and not theories are 
to be taken as truthful, and the things to which they have testified to be 
taken as facts, they must first be stripped of their venom, their preju- 
dice, and their bias, which some of them agree that they have, and the 
rest of them very plainly indicate that they have. 

We ask you, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, to report that the in- 
stitutions of Boston are not mismanaged, We ask you to report that 
there is not a failure of system. 

Who has suggested a different one? We have been listening to evidence 
now since the L5th of March, and the most that has been said with re- 
spect to a change of system has come from the mouth of Mr. Pilsbury, 
who says that the classification at Long Island that can be done has 
been done. We say it cannot be done at the House of Correction until 
we have anew one. We say that the institution at Deer Island is well 
run, and that with the changes which are soon to be made there can be 
no cause of complaint. 

And we ask you to report that these charges have failed and have not 
been sustained. 


The committee at 3.33 o’clock P.M. took a recess for thirty minutes, 
and re-assembled at 4.06 o’clock P.M. 


The CHAIRMAN. — The committee will please come to order. The 
Chair desires to say that, owing to arrangements heretofore made, the 
committee having heard the other side and having given the other side 
three hours in which to present their argument, is now ready to give 
the prosecution, so called, three hours in which to present their argu- 
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ment; and the counsel for the prosecution can make such arrangements 
among themselves in regard to the division of that time as they see fit. 

Mr. Branpeis.— Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, as you know, I 
appear here solely on behalf of those who desire to call attention to 
matters relating to Long Island, and I shall of course confine my argu- 
ment to that. I understand that Mr. Riley will address his argument 
to Deer Island and the House of Correction, as to which I have nothing 
whatever to say, and in regard to which perhaps I know far less than 
any one here. Iwas not present at any one of the hearings and have 
taken no part whatever in that matter. 

Mr. Ritey.—I do not desire to curtail you, Mr. Brandeis. If the 
committee has any desire to shut me off it may do so, but if it wants me 
to argue this case I am ready. 

Mr. BrRanpets.—I think there will be ample time —at least con- 
siderable time left after I have closed, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. You may proceed, Mr. Brandeis. 


CLOSING ARGUMENT By Loutis D. BRANDEIS, Esq. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: With rare patience your Board has 
devoted to the consideration of the condition of the Home for Paupers 
at Long Island thirty hearings. ‘The investigation has been unusually 
long. It has been exceedingly laborious. It has been expensive. 
But I believe, Mr. Chairman, that no member of your Board, no good 
citizen of Boston, will regret the time, the labor, or the expense, 
Because these long hearings have caused men to think of the problems 
presented by the many unfortunates who, though a part— perhaps a 
product — of our civilization, are huddled together on the islands in our 
harbor and are ordinarily as remote from our thoughts as the islands 
themselves, the names of which even many of the citizens of Boston are 
absolutely ignorant. 

This investigation has caused men to think of those problems, and I 
believe that it has caused all men who do think and who have thought 
to come to one result. Certainly the Commissioners themselves, or the 
witnesses who have been introduced in behalf of the Commission have 
come to the same results for which we have contended, and we come 
now, at the end of more than nine months, to this fortunate conclusion. 
Everything that we deem to be of importance is admitted either by the 
Commissioners or by the witnesses upon whom they have mainly relied, 
or by both. 

Counsel have here and there made suggestions with which we cannot 
agree; but, so far as the testimony has gone in on the points which we 
deem to be material, we are of one accord— that errors do exist in the 
management of Long Island, that these errors consist largely in the fact 
that the policy of that management has not been directed to the prevention 
and cure of pauperism, but merely to its care; and that these errors are 
fundamental I think I have understood that the Commissioners, the wit- 
nesses for them, and we ourselves are fully agreed. That, and that only, 
we deem to be important in this investigation. Because if those truths 
are recognized, the question of remedying the defect is one of method 
merely, and with thought and experience given to it we may be sure 
that the errors will be corrected. 

I need not repeat to you, gentlemen, that we are here to criticise, so, 
far as we have criticised, not men but conditions. Nothing, I believe, 
which has been presented by us has been directed to the criticism of a 
single individual. That you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, have recog- 
nized that fact, I take to be certain from the few remarks which Alder- 
man Hall addressed to all here when you notified us that you had con- 
cluded to terminate this investigation. He —and [assume that he spoke 
on behalf of the Board— distinctly recognized the position which we 
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have taken throughout — that of endeavoring to improve the manage- 
ment, to improve a system which confessedly needs improvement, and 
not to criticise any individual. 

So far as the evidence and the arguments which we have introduced 
have necessarily called attention to defects, and in that way might in- 
directly seem to criticise some individual, it has been presented with 
regret by us. We should have preferred to say naught but good, be- 
cause there is so much good that we can say of the Commissioners. 

I believe that every good citizen of Boston will be proud of the fact, 
that, in spite of an investigation covering a period of over nine months, 
in which matters of detail and matters in all directions have been gone 
into, there has not been the slightest suggestion on behalf of any one 
that the Commission has not administered and has not expended the 
millions of dollars which have gone into its hands with the utmost 
honesty, the most scrupulous integrity which we could ask from any 
man. 

And I say, gentlemen, that in view of the fact that in other cities the 
subject of corruption is one constantly coming before the public, this 
investigation should not close without the strongest endorsement of the 
manner in which the finances have been administered, the absolute 
honesty and integrity of the men who have expended those millions. 

And not only have they been honestly expended, but there has been a 
constant striving on the part of the Commission towards economy. In 
view of the fact that the general charge is abroad —and with reason in 
many places — that men entrusted with the expenditure of public money 
are recklessly extravagant, that desire on the part of the Commission- 
ers cannot be commended too highly. 

We do not agree with them in many respects in their views of 
economy. We believe that many things would have been economical 
which they did not do, and that many things which they did, and which 
had the appearance of being economical, were in fact not so; but that 
there has been an attempt on the part of the Commissioners to be econom- 
ical, that they have honestly striven to save the money of the taxpay- 
ers, I deem to be a subject for which they deserve the highest commen- 
dation and for which I believe you should give it to them. Their 
mistakes — and men are liable to make mistakes in any direction— are 
errors which they have made, so far as economy goes, in judgment, but 
not in intent; and I have no doubt that ina great measure, in a very 
great measure, their efforts in the line of economy have been conducive 
to the best results in those particular directions. 

I think, too, Mr. Chairman, that we should commend the evident at- 
tention which has been given by the Commissioners to their duty, and 
in particular to the chairman — aman advanced in years, but who ap- 
pears to have devoted his attention to his duties without any regard for 
personal convenience, and certainly with a perfect absence of that care 
for himself which men are very apt to find in public officials. 

I say that in all of these things the Commissioners are greatly to be 
commended and that we may feel proud of all of them. And, so far as 
concerns the one Commissioner who has appeared before you — Mr. 
Pillsbury, —I want to say that I feel proud also of him, of the way in 
which he came before you here, the manful way in which he testified, in 
which he answered every question which was put to him without any 
attempt to qualify, without any attempt to excuse. He answered, I 
believe, with fairness, with absolute truthfulness, and he answered ad- 
mitting every shortcoming of the past and present which the question 
called for. And upon that testimony of Mr. Pillsbury — because it 
brought out nearly every fact that is important from our standpoint — 
I think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you are to consider largely the 
case. What other witnesses have said is supplementary to that. That 
on which other witnesses have differed is of little significance. Those 
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differences are all in matters of detail, and the questions you have to 
consider, Mr. Chairman, are questions of human lives— not questions 
of detail as to whether this was there or that was there, or the date when 
it was acquired by the Institution. 

So far as the criticisms relate to matters of detail — the criticisms of 
the last five years — they have almost all been remedied. So far as 
they could be specifically pointed out, whether it was by Mrs. Lincoln 
or by the special committee appointed by Mayor Matthews, or by the 
Board of Visitors, or in this testimony, correction has been largely 
made, whether it was made as soon as it should have been made is a 
matter of ancient history. It has been made, a great many things have 
been done — were done before this investigation began. A great many 
of those things to which attention was called in the letters to the 
papers, a great many of the things to which the special committee called 
the attention of the public had been corrected, and a great many more 
have been corrected since this hearing began. 

Some of those things that were corrected were trifling. Some of 
them were of grave importance. The question of a proper system of 
fire appliances, of a proper supply of water, of proper nursing — 
most of which have been corrected before this time — and the innumer- 
able little things, sixteen or sixty, as it were, which have been testified | 
to as having been corrected, small in themselves, aggregate a great deal. 
But, as much as they aggregate, they are as nothing compared with the 
things to which we have intended mainly to point your attention and as 
to which I understand there is not a particle of difference between us. 

In referring to these various short-comings, in answer to the questions 
which [ put to Commissioner Pilsbury, the first matter which was 
brought up was a knowledge of the men and of the women whom mis- 
fortune carries to Long Island. You have to deal with human beings 
and you cannot deal with human beings without knowing about them. 
You cannot above all deal with abnormal human beings without know- 
ing about them, and the people who fill the Pauper Home are abnormal. 
Otherwise they would not be there. We may deal to a certain extent 
with the rest of mankind on general principles. We know the average 
man and the average woman. But the inmates of Long Island are 
not average people. They are the abnormal and they mast be studied. 
They must be studied individually and by that individual study you 
must find out what you can about them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, what have we found out in the 
past? Mr. Pilsbury has told us itis the duty of the settlement clerk, 
Mr. Gilman, to ascertain whether an applicant for Long Island is en- 
titled to go there, and the question whether he is entitled to go there is 
whether he has a settlement in the city of Boston. That investigation 
is made by Mr. Gilman with as great thoroughness as it is possible for 
him to make it. Everything that has been said about Mr. Gilman’s work 
has been commendatory. But to confine the investigation to the simple 
question of whether a man is entitled to enter, and particularly when 
you confine that investigation to those answers which he may give to 
you in reply to your question, and such information as you may be able 
to pick up, is not knowledge which will enable you to deal with any 
one. It is as much knowledge, gentlemen, as one would have of any of 
you by being told that you were citizens of Boston. We may assume 
that, but the question of how to deal with a man will depend largely 
upon his past, upon his own experiences, upon his conduct, and upon 
his capacities. 

If you desired to ascertain that in regard to any human being you 
would not rely wholly upon his own statement. You would try to find 
out from others. And particularly is it to be desired that you should not 
do it with these people who are applicants for Long Island, because they 
are people not likely — preéminently so —to answer an official truthfully, 
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and if they desire to answer truthfully they would often not be able to 
should answer intelligently. 

I say, therefore, it is absolutely essential to a proper consideration of 
the question of dealing with paupers, of dealing with the inmates, or 
with those who are to become the inmates of this institution, that you 
should know about them what you can. 

Now, you can find out much in regard to each one of these 
people. Unfortunately a large portion of them have had some ex- 
perience in some other institution, experience in being helped by 
private or public charity in some form. ‘The means exist for 
getting all this information. The charitable societies of, Boston 
codperate. You can find out through them, and what you cannot find 
out through them should be found out through an individual visitor. 
Mr. Gilman has already in his office, in pursuance of the suggestion of 
the Special Committee of 1892, a visitor who, with reference to the 
Marcella-Street Home, as you will remember, saved the city thousands 
of dollars by inquiries which he made, which resulted in the return of 
over fifty children from the institution to those who ought to support 
them. An amplification of that course would prove, in regard to Long 
Island, in regard to the Pauper Home, a similar economy. It would 
save the city, I believe, many dollars; but, whether it saved many 
dollars directly or not, it would save the waste of many thousands of 
dollars which are now expended at the Home for Paupers in maintain- 
ing paupers there, sending them out no better, and, in many instances, 
worse, than when they went in. 

I say, therefore, first and above all you must have the means of 
knowledge. ‘To deal with human beings you must know about them. 

And after you have that means of knowledge, after you have the 
knowledge that others can give, what next? When you know you 
must proceed to classify. Why? Because those more than a thousand 
human beings who are gathered together in these pauper institutions 
are not alike. They are less alike than any thousand human beings 
that you may take from the community at large. They are more in 
danger of moral contagion, they are more in need of your help and 
support. 

You are to protect those who have something good in them from those 
who are preéminently bad, and you are to attempt to make better those 
who appear to be bad. And that can be done, and can be done only, by 
careful study of the individual and a separation one from another of 
those individuals who would have an evil influence one upon the other, 
and the bringing together of those who would haye good influence one 
upon the other. And I believe it may be taken as true that among the 
thousand or more inmates of these institutions there are many who 
would be helpful to one another as there are many who would be 
harmful. 

Now, they ask, How shall that be done ? What rule of classification 
shall you lay down? You will lay down that rule which I have endeay- 
ored to express. You must study the individuals and make your classi- 
fication accordingly, and if you go forward with the idea that they are 
to be classified, a way of classifying them will be found as surely as the 
Secretary of the Treasury found the way of resuming. The way to re- 
sume was to resume, and when the country had once set its mind upon 
the resumption of specie payment the work was practically done. 

So it will be here, and when the suggestions were made here in regard 
to the lack of classification the complaints were not that they were not 
classified but that there was no attempt at classification. ‘As soon as 
you start with an attempt, as soon as you get your mind on that, or the 
person who has charge of them gets his mind on that and recognizes 
that as the one supreme end to which he will work, he will find out 
how that can be done as clearly as Mr. Roberts found it out when he 
was running his little institution of 125 inmates. 
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No human being can lay down a rule as to how others shall classify 
people who differ in their moral and mental characteristics, and who 
resemble one another only in being weak and in being unfortunate. 
But certain things can be said in the way of classification, and certain 
things can be done in the way of classification, in respect to which one 
may be sure that you will not be confronted by an Opposing experience. 
In that institution building, the brick building at Long Island — a build- 
ing improperly constructed, as Mr. Tudor tells, us in regard to ventilation, 

bad in many respects —there are some things which could aid at all 

events in classification. There are three stories at least and those three 
stories have some subidivision. There are, as I remember it, at least, two 
rooms, sometimes three, occupied by the able-bodied men, and two I be- 
lieve occupied by the men’s infirmary. Now, if you went no farther than 
that you would have a basis for some such classification as Mr. Roberts 
toldus about. The new men, he says, are not at once put in with the old. 
They pass, as it were, through a period of probation. That period 
may be a short time — perhaps over night — until he may find out about 
them. It may be longer. When he finds that the men who come in 
will help in raising those who are there, or that some of those who are 
there will help and not mar his work, then he brings them in with the 
others. As long as you have the slightest possibility of a separation 
you have that. “You ‘have rooms, and. you can bring them together or 
separate them, and this question of the difficulties of separation is not 
nearly so great so far as concerns those people as you might imagine. 
You are not dealing down there with dangerous criminals; you are not 
dealing down there with men whom you must watch each moment and 
from whom violence is to be apprehended. You are dealing with 
people who are the city’s charges mainly because they are “weak, 
because they have not that strength of character or strength of body 
which the more fortunate members of the community possess. Conse- 
quently they are very susceptible to influences. Those influences must 
be kindly. They must feel that when they are being treated, it is to 
help them; that the rules, if they are severe, are for their benefit. But 
when you take those people in hand and try to benefit them, and when 
you try to help on the man who is good, and to protect him from what 
is bad, they will respond to that, as every individual responds to an 
effort to aid him. That is the fact which you have to consider, and the 
one hopeful fact in an attempt to improve these people. 

If there were nothing more than an imaginary line between different 
classes of inmates of these different institutions, if the men who behave 
better and are better were told that they were to occupy a particular 
part of the building, and that they were to have that distinction, you 
would see even among those poor people a striving to be among the 
best. It makes no difference in life what the aim is, — if you attempt 
to awaken ambition, be it of a trivial or be of a higher nature, you will 
see that there is hardly a human being who will not respond to it. Men 
are not bad and men are not degraded because they desire to be so. 
They are degraded largely through circumstance, and it is the duty of 
every man — and the main duty of those who are dealing with these 
unfortunates — to help them up and to let them feel in one way or 
another that there is some hope for them in this life and some distinc- 
tion between them and the worst. 

And when you make that distinction all these difficulties of classifica- 
tion will be largely removed. The men and the women, if only aided a 
little, will soon classify themselves. 

And when you know about these people and when you have under- 
taken to classify them, what next? Work. Work for those who can 
work, and that work must differ even among the workers. ‘There must 
be, of course, a difference in the ability to stand the strain of work, as 
there will be differences in intelligence and in aptitude to put their 
hands or brains to use. But they must work. 
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Well, it is said that every one admits it, and every one, they say, 
admits the desirability of classification. They must admit it. It is a 
self-evident fact, when once that fact is brought to the attention of peo- 
ple. If he will proceed so far as to think, no human being can deny it; 
but that is true in regard to most of the great truths. It is a question of 
whether men’s attention is called to them or whether custom, whether 
long practice, has dulled the mind so that it does not grapple with the 
question fairly and freely. 

Now, we have found fault—we have urged the importance of this, 
and therefore it is said that we have found fault with the Commission- 
ers for not making these people work. Well, that is not a charge 
specifically against these Commissioners, but itis a charge against the 
system — that although these pauper institutions have existed in our city 
for nearly one hundred years no attempt has been made to bring that about 
which was recognized at the very outset as the thingto do. Josiah Quincey 
when he made his report before he became Mayor of Boston — I think it 
was in 1820 —to the Legislature upon this subject, pointed out this very 
idea of classification and necessity of work. He pointed it out 
afterwards, and when the City Council of Boston appointed a committee 
to investigate this subject of the treatment of the poor, and they made 
their report of 1878, those were the things, nothing new. ‘They proved 
by statistics, they proved by precedents, they proved by authorities in 
one place and another that this was desirable; but they proved nothing 
more than Josiah Quincy had pointed out at the first and nothing more 
than what we contend for now; that is, that if you wish to elevate 
instead of degrade, unless you want to make the people worse for going 
into our pauper institutions instead of making them better, and unless 
you wish also to bring down the moral condition of the whole commun- 
ity, you must take some action in that direction, because what you do 
to those there is an example to others. It does not merely affect those 
in the institutions — it affects a great deal more those who are out. 

Now, the fact that although this necessity of compulsory work was 
called to the attention of the community more than seventy years ago, 
was called specifically to the attention of the citizens of Boston in an 
admirable report in 1878, and nothing whatever has been done to bring 
about the desired result, is, I say, not preéminently a charge of com- 
plaint against any particular human being, but against every one of us 
who has known of the lack of those who have managed the institutions 
certainly must bear the most blame, because they have known most, 
and ought to have called it to the attention of the public. They ought 
to have called the need of compulsory work to the attention vf the 
public, because it is something that no human being can deny, and 
the evil of omitting action upon which everybody must recognize. But 
the blame must rest not on one head, or three heads, or on four heads — 
it must rest on all who have known of this condition of things and have 
not urged the community to make that change which should have been 
made. 

Now, Mr. Babson, the Corporation Counsel, has given his formal 
opinion in accordance with what Mr. Hale gave to be his opinion, that 
there is ample power to compel work. But as it has not been heretofore 
exercised, the legal power ought to be made clear beyond peradventure ; 
and it should be your recommendation without question that an Act be 
passed by the Legislature to settle any doubt that any human being could 
raise on this question. No body of men upon a legislative committee 
and no individual legislator can stand up before the community and 
say that such a law should not pass; and it should pass, giving all the 
powers which this investigation and which the experience of the 
Commissioners and their subordinates think necessary to produce 
result. 

This should be done not merely to save the expense to the city, 
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although that expease is a very important item where taxes are as high 
and expenses are as great as they are here, and as they are in every lare ge 
city in the country; it should be done because it will produce a de- 
crease in the number of inmates. But it should be done more than that 
because it will produce an improvement in those who are unfortunate 
enough to be inmates. ‘Those people should be made self-supporting, 
and it must be recognized that there will be in these institutions, as 
there were in Mr. Roberts’ home, as there are in Mr. Roberts’ indus- 
trial home, people who are able to earn a living and able to earn a good 
living, if they have the support and the care which an institution may 
give ‘them, and yet who are so weak in character that they cannot be 
allowed to be in the community, that they must fall the moment they 
are out of the institution, and when you find that there are such 
people who can earn more than their living, then upon those clear 
principles of stimulating ambition and stimulating the efforts to reform, 
you should, as is done in Mr. Roberts’ home, let men get the benefit of 
their increased work. Let them know that if they will work and earn 
more than their living they shall also gain the benefit, and thus pay 
them for what they do. 

Now, the matter of this clerk Hinds, who kept these ten different 
sets of books, who had been at the institution some three years, and who 
got ten dollars a month, was brought up. I say in regard to such a 
case as that, that either Mr. Hinds was not a fit man to keep the books, 
or if he did keep them well, the city has not treated him properly ; it 
has not treated him ina way to encourage him and to raise him, as 
should be the effort of any public institution in Boston. If he could 
keep those books, which occupied him from morning until night, and 
keep them well, he was entitled to be paid more than ten dollars a 
month and his board; and upon any just principle of action which is 
adopted, any wise principle of making men grow,up and of helping 
them, showing that you are there not merely to care for them physi- 
cally, but to litt them from the low level upon which they stand, that 
case of Hinds should be noted. Either, [ say, he was an improper man 
for the place, or he was improperly paid. 

It is suggested that this matter of labor would involve a large expense. 
I do not believe it. I think we have every reason to believe that the 
introduction of the labor test would reduce to a very large extent the 
number of able-bodied people in the institution, and so far as they were 
there it would afford also an income. But whether that be true or not, 
there is a large amount of work which could be done by these inmates 
without expending one cent except for a few scrubbing brushes or tools 
by means of which they might be put at work. There is plenty of work 
about every institution that can either be done or remain undone. Do it. 
Make these people do it, and I assure you, gentlemen, that these very 
people, wretched and miserable and degraded as they may seem, will in 
the end rejoice in the work which you impose upon them. You will 
raise them in their own self-respect, and when you have taken that first 
step. all else follow. Then they will raise themselves, and that is 
the only way by which you can raise any human being. You cannot do it 
by orders, you cannot do it by rules, except to a very limited extent. 
Orders and rules are essential, but you must stimulate in the individual 
by that wise action, by the tact that but few men have, a feeling which, 
when applied to the individual, will raise him from the low level upon 
which he stands. . 

And work alone will not do it. You may undertake to classify people 
as they are. You may know all about them. You may undertake to 
classify them according to the best recognized distinctions th’it you 
would yourself lay down after the knowledge you may obtain. Youcan 
make those work who are able to work, but that is not enough. ‘These 
people are not machines, and therefore work will not alone satisfy 
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them. You must remember, and remember every moment of the day, 
that these are human beings, that they have emotions, that they have 
feelings, that they have interests, and that these emotions, feelings, and 
interests which they have may carry them to the good or may carry them 
to the bad, that those feelings and interests may be stimulated to the 
good or to the bad, and that it is for you, youwho have charge of them, 
to undertake to help them, to point the needle in the one direction or 
the other. Afterthey have worked their hours, after they have worked 
during the day, something more must be done. 

Mr. Roberts, in his practical dealing with this question at the Indus- 
trial Home, saw that, as everybody must see, and everybody admit, 
to whose attention it is called. They should have entertainments. 
they may be literary, they may be musical, they may perhaps be of a 
class hardly worthy to be called either. The slightest thing may inter- 
est them. They may be delighted with the flowers which we who are 
used to them would cast aside. They may be delighted with a chromo 
which we who have better knowledge of art would turn down. But 
those people are human beings, and each one of them, and all of them, 
can be raised and raised only by holding up before them that which is 
higher and that which is better than they. 

Strive to do that. 

They call this a Home for Paupers. That place may be as clean to- 
day, or any day, as any place in Christendom; the food may be as good, 
the air may be perfect ; you may have beds with woven-wire mattresses 
as good as any that can be found; the attendants and the discipline and 
work may all be there. But that place as it presented itself to us is as 
far from a home as one pole is from another. It is the very opposite of 
a home in every particular. 

ome! With that name is associated every tender memory and feeling 
that one has, every attention, every kindness, and every little thing that 
may make one feel a little better, a little kinder towards his fellow-men. 
You pass through those long wards, bed next to bed, — everything alike, 
nothing to enliven, nothing to cheer. If there is any one thing that is 
depressing in life it is to go through tnat institution. Every one of you 
must have felt it. Did you think for a moment when you were down 
there that that place is called by the city of Boston a ‘** home”? Was 
there a thing in there that reminded you of your own homes, any one of 
them? <And I say that these things we have talked about here — the 
milk, and the bread, and the meat, and the beds, the cleanliness, and 
everything else—have them all and you will have something remote 
from a home unless you bring in their kindliness, cheerfulness, help- 
fulness, and these manifestations of it, be it a plant, be it a flower-pot, 
be it a picture on the wall, or a book on the table, —unless you have 
those you have called it the opposite of what it is. 

It is those influences which must be felt. They must be brought into 
supplement your classification and to supplement your work, and it is 
those influences which will make men better and will raise them up 
more than all the rules, all the threats of imprisonment, or the threats 
of punishment, or the threats of bread and water. That is the way in 
which you are to do this, and that is where the individual must come in. 

You saw in that picture which Mr. Roberts showed us here his room 
where these men sat down at table. It looked like a club. There were 
many tables there; there were tablecloths upon them. ‘The tables 
were small, perhaps having places for four; there were pictures on the 
wall, the waiters were dressed as the waiters are dressed in our best 
hotels. They had their white coats, they had their white aprons. 
Everything about the place reminded you of something attractive. 
Every man, I daresay, who went into that dining-room went to a place 
better than he ever lived in during his whole life. It was as good a 
co from all that appeared there, just as good a place as you or | 

ive in. 
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Was that extravagant? No, because those poor people are more 
susceptible than either you or I to a little better influences. We might 
be content to eat from the bare table itself, but that luxury of a clean 


white table-cloth, with them, I dare say, does more to raise them than all 


the sermons and all the work you could give them from morning until 
night, because it shows them, degraded as they may appear to be, that 
the better things in life and the higher standards of living which their 
neighbors have are within their reach. You will never make men 
better by telling them they are bad. You make men better by showing 


~ them to what they may rise, and those little things, which to you or me 


would seem to be nothing — the picture on the w all, the waiter with 
his white apron, the white table-cloth, the small tables at which men 
may meet their friends and at which men may exclude those with whom 
they do not care to associate —those little things which bring the 
lowest on a par with the highest. Those are the things that make men 
and that help men, and that enable Mr. Roberts at his Home to make 
these men self-supporting and to let them go out into the world with 
money of their own saving and with self-respect. 

Can there be, I say, anything more dreary and more depressing than 
what must have presented itself to you with those endless lines of tables 
going from one end of that dining-room to the other—two or three 
or four rows of them? It seemed the death in life, it seemed like the 
burial-ground of the self-respect — if they had any — of every man who 
sat down there. Well might they say: ‘*‘ Who enters here leaves hope 
behind.” 

I don’t care what you put upon those tables. You may have given 
them everything that they needed, you may have given them twice as 
much as they ever had before they went to that institution. The men 
may come out weighing ten pounds, fifteen pounds, or three pounds 
more than when they went in. I care not for their pounds, and I care 
not what they have to eat, so long as they have enough to keep them in 
health and to keep them at their work; but I care that you should give 
them, and you care and everybody ear es that you should give them, ‘that 
which they have in such a way that they may feel that they are not the 
outcasts of society, outcasts forever, but that they are people who are 
attempting to rise and attempting to reach again the class of citizens 
of whom we are proud, and citizens who are proud of the community 
in which they live. 

If you once show those people that there is something to hope for you 
will never hear complaint. There will be praises for the man who is 
severe with them as they have praises for the man at Rainsford Island 
who has been kind to them and who has shown by his manner that, 
however unfortunate, wretched, mean, and miserable those people are, 
he recognizes that their wretchedness is a ground for sympathy and not 
a or ound for censure. 

‘So that, I say, is the thing first of all to be considered, and all your 
classification and your labor is but a part of that great movement to 
which the mind must be brought. 

For that you are to invite what you can of outside influence. People 
in the pauper homes are in a very different position from people in 
criminal institutions. There may be good reason — there is good 
reason, as Mr. Pilsbury has said — for denying the right of the public 
to go down to Deer Island and visit that institution. Men who are in 
correctional institutions, who are serving sentences, should be sub- 
ject to entirely different influences from those who are in the pauper 
homes. It may well be, it undoubtedly is, that visitors to correctional 
institutions may do much harm. But in the case of pauper 
institutions precisely the opposite is the case. The people who are 
there, whatever may have been their past life, are there mainly because 
of weakness, if you except those loafers who go there now because they 
are not obliged to work. 
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You should bring that institution as much as possible in contact with 
the outer world. Itis a fact, an unfortunate fact, that this institution 
is now so remote; but if it is once known that those who have charge 
of the institution desire the codperation of the public-spirited citizens 
of Boston, of those who are devoting their time and attention to 
charities, that they want them to come in and help enliven, and help raise 
the lives of the miserable human beings who are huddled together on 
that island, distance will not prevent their coming, because they are 
very ready to make-a sacrifice. You must bring in that influence, and 
unless you bring in influence in some way, unless you bring the outer 
life, the outer sunshine, into the darkness of the lives of these unfortu- 
nates, you can never expect to get that moral growth to which this 
institution should ever strive to bring its inmates. . 

These are the main considerations. All else is subsidiary. Of 
course, in carrying out these recommendations, you must draw some 
marked distinctions between the various classes of your inmates — those 
who occupy the infirmaries, old men and old women, old, some in years, 
and old, some by the misfortunes and the miserable lives that they have 
led. Those people, whatever may have been their past, have but one 
future. They are there to die—to die there unless some kind and 
sympathetic person may find in some way an interest in them and take 
them away. ‘That is their only hope. 

Those people are to be treated so that their end may be as little 
miserable as possible. You must allow those people many things which 
the young and able-bodied ought not to have if they do not earn them — 
allow them comforts — such as these chairs which were so much talked 
about, and which probably did more for actual comfort than any other one 
thing would. Allow them comforts, allow them also something like 
luxuries — not what you and I would eall luxuries, but what might be 
luxuries to the miserable poor who haven’t anything. 

And the others are to be treated well in this sense — they are to have 
good food but not indulgencies. They must be made to understand 
that they will have there what they need to live on and what they work 
for, and if they work and earn under a proper system, as I say, more 
than their living, including by that the cost of maintaining them and 
their share of the cost of maintaining such an institution, they ought 
to have the benefit of that. They should, however, learn above 
all that they are not to be pampered, but are to be discipiined. 
They are there, many of them, because they have not learned to 
control themselves, and they should be taught discipline. The 
rules which have been hung up since this. investigation begun, 
and which had been hung up before but came down, should be 
obeyed; not so much perhaps because obedience to those rules 
is necessary for a proper management of the institution, but for the sake 
of the men themselves. They must be taught to do that which they do 
not like to do. They must be taught to be stronger than their weak 
selves are. And if this discipline is enforced the men themselves will 
rejoice in it when they have once learned to obey and have gained 
strength. 

If you had not a bit of work to give them on Long Island those men 
could be drilled for discipline and drilled as labor, as men have been 
drilled in reformatory institutions, and they would come out better and 
more capable men and would be far more happy men. 

This poor Simpson who has been constantly cropping up in this in- 
vestigation, has been introduced, so far as I am concerned, not as a wit- 
ness but as an exhibit. I refer to him as an exhibit of what our public 
institutions have done, because, as Mr. Proctor says, there is no man in 
all the community, perhaps no man in any community, who has been so 
many times in a public institution as this very Simpson. Now, if these 
institutions had been what they should be, what they will be, I believe, 
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Simpson, if not an impossibility, would be a rarity, because the work of 
those institutions is to make men different than Simpson is, different 
even than he originally was, and I have no doubt that he is infinitely 
worse than he was at the beginning when he first entered one of Boston’s 
hospitable institutions. 

When you say that the statements made by these inmates are not to 
be relied upon, and many of them are not, Lask you to remember 
the saying, ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” ‘These people 
who have been in the institutions, as we see, fifty, sixty, seventy, and 
eighty times, and some of them perhaps more, who have spent their 
lives in going from one institution to another, ‘have furnished dbject- 
lessons such as you cannot get by all the testimony and all the argument 
that the world may afford you of what we have been doing, or rather 
what we have been omitting to do, in the city of Boston. When 
we see by the reports in connection with the commitments to these 
institutions how many times a man ora woman has passed from one 
to the other, as the shiftless are constantly moving from one tenement 
to the other in the city of Boston, you have there an example of 
an omission to manage the institutions upon the principles which 
now prevail in the most enlightened places and communities — the 
happening of that which should never be allowed to happen; and 
consequently when you consider this question, when you come to con- 
sider the recommendations which should be carried out in order to 
produce that improvement in management which we all so long for, 
keep before you this picture of Simpson and of his kind, and remember 
that it is only by a thorough change in methods and in spirit than such 
results can be avoided. If you change the spirit of the institutions, if 
you change the purpose of the institutions, you will find that such in- 
stances as that of Simpson’s roving from one institution to another, 
going from bad to worse, and in character from the frying-pan into 
the fire, will grow less in number, and that the instances of reform of 
inmates, as in the State reform schools, will grow more frequent. It 
is to accomplish that and that only that we have taken part in this 
investigation. 

Now, this passing from one institution, this going from one institution 
to another, this leaving an institution to go to the city and then to fit 
one’s self merely for a return by debauch and miserable existence, is a 
part of the evils which have been so frequently pointed out. This pass 
system, this letting a person go to town only in order to spend the little 
that they may have received in one way or another, that they may have 
saved, by saving their tobacco, and that which they may beg from an- 
other, is something that should be given the most earnest consideration. 
Many of them go to town and return each time worse than before, and, 
therefore, when the special committee, when the Board of Visitors, and 
when all other people who have investigated this question say, ‘* Stop 
those passes,” they point to one of the minor evils connected with this 
lack of proper system which it is most important, and which, on the 
other hand, it is easiest to correct. True, the people can go,— yes. If 
they want to go they can go, but they do not go with a certificate, with 
practically an | endorsement by the city of Boston that they have gone, 
and that is what you give when you send them down with a pass. 

If you can limit their pass to once a month, as had been said by one 
of the witnesses, you can limit it to once in six months or once in a 
year. You must give passes to some, but that privilege must be exer- 
cised with discretion. You may say at the outset, ‘‘ You are to stay here 
to be improved, not to be fed. This institution is not a cheap boar ding- 
house, and it is not a free boarding-house, but it is an institution to 
which men come because they have been weak or because they are 
unfortunate, and we wish to send them out stronger and better able to 
withstand the temptations of the world.” And therefore when they are 
there they are to be treated like that. 
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Persons who are poor have rights, and there is the city’s correlative 
obligations. But the right of those persons is not to be fed in idleness 
or to move in freedom about the community contaminating others as 
they have become contaminated themselves. It is their right to have 
that done for them which is best for them. We can move about with 
comparative freedom, because we ask no favors of society directly ; but 
when a man comes and says, ‘‘ Society is to take care of me” — yes, 
society is to take care of him as wise fathers and mothers take care of 
their children. They are to guide and to protect, and not to allow the 
will of the weakling to override the best judgment of the parents. 

This all goes to one end. Prevention and cure are the things to be 
regarded. And in this connection, closely allied with this subject of 
passes, the matter of pension was brought up. Well, it\did appear 
that there was one man, a pauper at Long Island, who frequently 
went out on passes, who had had a pension from the United States 
of $360 a year. Others had small pensions. One had $90, another 
had $48, another had $36. Now, the total amount that is paid in 
these pensions may not be large. It may not be more than $1,000 
a year, it may be $500 a year. If it were no more than that it 
would be a matter which should be saved to the community. But 
it is not a question merely of saving the $500 or the $1,000 a year, 
which are the sum total of the pensions of these people. It is the 
demoralizing influence of allowing one to have money and _ to 
spend it in debauch and to be a charge upon the public. That is the 
reason why action is called for, and when such a fact presents itself, 
when it is ascertained, a remedy must be found. 

We know what they do in many Homes. We know what they do in 
soldiers’ Homes and hospitals. We know what they do in Springfield. 
When any man has a pension he has to turn it over. 

Now, pensions may not in one sense be assignable, but we are not 
dealing with people with whom we are going to have a quarrel and 
who are going to disobey rules. At Springfield they are perfectly well 
able by making it understood that a pauper is to turn over his pension, 
to get it. But if that were not sufficient — and I believe it is and would 
answer in almost every case —we have a simple device under the law, 
to have a spendthrift’s guardian appointed. The law provides for that 
in the most specific way, and it is a matter of no expense and no difti- 
culty whatever to have guardians appointed for these people. 

I say the principle of having men live at the expense of the city, 
waste their substance, — given them perhaps for honorable service, — 
during the war, in degrading debauch, is a disgrace, a terrible disgrace 
to what we believe to be the most enlightened community in America. 
That is the reason why we have called attention to this matter of 
pensions — the main reason, — although, as I say, in a city where every 
dollar should be saved, even the $500 or $1,000 which would come into 
the city treasury through those pensions in any one year would bea 
matter of very considerable significance. 

There was another matter that bears upon the same subject which 
was brought out in the testimony. It appears here that recently 
quite a number of the inmates who have died at Long Island 
had insurance upon their lives. We have not the facts in regard 
to that insurance. Some insurance may have been taken out in 
the names of the paupers themselves and payable to their estates. 
Some of the policies may have been payable to very near relatives. 
Now, it is perfectly possible — it is more than possible, it is probable — 
that some, perhaps all, of that insurance might, in law, and should, in 
morals, have gone to reimburse the city for the expense of maintaining 
the pauper. In the case of State paupers, under the law the principle 
of reimbursement for support of the pauper is applied, and an equiva- 
lent amount should come to the city. That principle and law of reim- 
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bursement should be enforced, not so much because it is going to bring 
a few dollars into the city treasury, (as perhaps the total amount that 
would be brought into the city treasury would hardly pay for the ex- 
pense of collection), but it should be brought in as matter of principle 
in order to prevent the demoralizing influence, in order to prevent the 
harshness and unkindness of relatives in allowing their people, their de- 
pendent people, whom they could support to go to the Home for 
Paupers, and then retaining money which comes to them from insurance 
instead of reimbursing the community for what has been expended. 

I say, therefore, that this investigation, which should be made in regard 
to each individual, and which must be made in order that that we may 
deal properly with them, would have also this incidental effect: it 
would show what men or what families could pay for their own poor, 
and should pay for their own poor and should not throw them as a 
burden upon the community to demoralize not only themselves but all 
who are brought in contact with them. 

Mr. Chairman, much of the testimony which has been given here has 
related to the hospital, the excellencies and the defects of the hospital, 
its management and its equipment, have been fully discussed by wit- 
nesses, and there have been from time to time some little discussions 
by counsel. I don’t think it profitable to go into that evidence, because 
I don’t believe the differences actuaily testified to by the witnesses on 
the one side and the witnesses on the other are of much significance. 
That the hospital building is one of which we can all be proud we know, 
and that I stated at the outset. It has been built recently. It has been 
built in the best manner, and if here and there there has been 
any error, a defect in the judgment of one person or another, it is an 
occurrence which will probably appear in every building that is ever 
constructed, because hardly anything is done which we do not after- 
wards find could have been better done in some respects. 

The building, and in many respects the equipment, are excellent. So 
far as building and equipment, and, in many respects, so far as manage- 
ment is concerned, defects which have been pointed out have been 
remedied. Perhaps the chief defect referred to was that in the matter 
of nurses, and the recommendation which we have made, which the 
visitors and the special committee made before us, which was made in 
the papers many times before either visitors or special committee had 
occasion to act, has been adopted by the Commissioners, as we find 
to-day. ‘That head-nurse, the person who should have charge of the 
institution, is there, and she is a trained nurse; and, whatever Mr. Proc- 
tor may say, Dr. Cogswell has stated here his emphatic belief that 
trained nurses are desirable — which did not need the statement of Dr. 
Cogswell or anybody else — just as you would have a trained lawyer, a 
trained doctor, or a trained anything else. General nursing in some 
phases may be done by anybody, but it is like the boy who has never 
played the fiddle and who thinks he can, when you put him alongside 
the man who has had the training with the fiddle. Of course you want 
the best people to do the work, because the best is the cheapest. We 
know that. . 

With all the improvements at the hospital that have been made, partly 
before Dr. Cogswell came and partly since and during this investiga- 
tion, with all the improvements, as the superintendent has said, this is 
the most important, the last recommendation which has been made by 
the Board of Visitors — that there should be a constant striving to raise 
the standard of the hospital; and unless you have that constant striving 
to raise the standard of the hospital, and to raise everything else con- 
nected with the institution, you must always fall below. Things in this 
world grow better or they grow worse. They never stand still, and it 
is necessary that they should particularly grow better in a hospital or 
an institution. Otherwise the hospital or institution falls far, far be- 
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hind, because the outside world is moving on. It will not do to say 
that it is as good us something else was forty years or twenty-five years 
ago. It will not do to say that it is as good as other hospitals were five 
years ago. Itis not, gentlemen, even sufficient to say, it will not suf- 
fice you to say, that the hospital at Long Island is as good as a hospital 
in New York, San Francisco, or Atlanta is to-day. ‘That will not do. 
That is not the position which the citizens of Boston ought to take in 
regard to any of their institutions. They have been accustomed in many 
things, in very many things, in everything almost which pertains to 
humanity, which pertains to enlightenment, not to say ‘* We are as good 
as some others,” but ‘‘ We are as good as any, and we are better than 
most.” 

That is the position, and when we come here and urge that things be 
better, when we come here to say that this improvement is to be made, 
that this standard is to be adopted, to rise, rise above the level on 
which you are now, it is not because there may not be at Atlanta or at 
San Francisco or at Mobile or at New York, things a thousand times 
worse than we have here. It is because we have the beginning of good 
that we want to make it better, and we want to make it as much better as 
the enlightenment, as the sense, as the humanity and the best desires of 
the citizens of Boston can make things. 

When we complain, gentlemen, of what has been, we complain not 
to criticise individuals, because we care not for the past, except in so 
far as it may guard us against making mistakes in the future. It is the 
lessons of the past, not the facts of the past, to which we want to call 
your attention. And when we have dealt with things as they, were it 
was in order to show you how things should be or to warn you how 
things should not be. It will not do to make these comparisons except 
in so far as we compare with what is best, and for that we look over the 
world. If we find it in England, if we find it in Germany, if it be at 
Tewksbury or at Cranston, wherever there is something better, let us 
follow on, until they may point to the Home for Paupers at Boston and 
say, ‘‘ There is the best.” 

Now, gentlemen, those are the general principles, the main points, to 
which one’s attention must be directed in determining the system which 
should prevail at our Home for Paupers. Nobody will deny them ; they 
need only to be stated, I believe, to be accepted. When stated and 
accepted — what then? Like everything human, like every human 
institution, more than almost any other human institution, it must be 
administered by men, and by the right man. 

The Commissioners can, I believe they will and do agree with every 
word I say, because I have but elaborated the testimony of Mr. Pilsbury. 
What he has said has been the theme on which I have spoken; and I 
presume when Mr. Pilsbury speaks, as the one Commissioner who has 
come upon the stand, he speaks not for himself but for all. 

I assume, therefore, that they agree with everything that I have said. 
But they have many cares, and they are not at the institutions. They 
can lay down the principles, they can recognize them, but they cannot 
possibly in each one of these ten institutions which they have, carry 
them out. It is not their business any more than it is the business of a 
Board of Directors of one of our great corporations to run the corpora- 
tion in the sense of attending to the details of management. They must 
have some one competent to carry out those recommendations. 

And what should be the character of that man? First of all, he must 
be a man of executive ability. Youhave at that institution now perhaps 
650 inmates. When the inmates of Rainsford Island are moved there, 
which I understand will be soon, you will have perhaps 350 more. One 
thousand or eleven hundred people will be congregated together on that 
island, and to officer them you will have perhaps 50 persons. The man 
who stands at the head of that institution must have preéminently 
executive ability. 
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And what does that imply? It implies, first of all, an ability to 
choose his subordinates and to make no mistake, or if he makes a mis- 
take to recognize it and to dismiss the employee. He has things to be 
done — very "important things to be done — which it is absolutely impos- 
sible for him to do himself, but he must have others who will do 
them, and he must select those others who will do them and do them 
effectively, and when he makes that selection it must be a correct one. 
He must pick out the right man for the right piace, and not only the 
right man for the right place, but he must regard the qualities of the 
other men who are working there; not merely a good man, but a man 
who can work in that particular place with the next man and with the 
next man, so that they may all work together. He need not be about 
the institution here and there 16 hours a day. He should be thinking 
about it many hours a day, but he must have it in his power to congre- 
gate together as his assistants men who will do their respective work as 
well as Fit can be done, and who will do it all together. 

That is the first thing. And when he has the judgment to select the 
men he must have the tact in dealing with them. He may be a man of 
the clearest judgment in the selecting of persons. He may be a man of 
the greatest ability in certain directions, but he must rely upon others. 
He cannot do the work himself, and he must have that ability, that tact, 


that peculiar quality which some men get from their experience in the 


world, which some men are born with, which others can never acquire, 
by which they secure to themselves the best services with the least possi- 
ble friction, through the kind word or the kind act, or, indeed, without 
word or act — by a mere look. 

Now, if the man has not that tact to deal with others, no matter what 
his qualities may be he cannot possibly be a proper superintendent for 
a pauper institution, for any institution, because without cooperation 
between the superintendent and his subordinates a proper running of 
the institution is absolutely impossible 

Then the next thing. He has to deal not merely with his subordinates, 
but he has to deal with raw material. We have not the case merely of 
a superintendent of a mill who is dealing with his help, but he has, in 
addition to his help, in addition to his foreman, in addition to his em- 
ployees, to deal with raw material, which itself happens to be human 
beings, and the tact which he needs in dealing with those human beings 
is infinitely @ oreater than the tact which he needs in dealing with the ot- 
ficers of the ‘institution, with those who should cooperate with him. 

Now, unless the man has the ability to select the proper assistants, 
unless after selection he has the tact to secure from those assistants the 
best possible harmonious work, unless he has the tact also to deal with 
the inmates who are the subject-inatter of his institution and for which 
it exists, no matter what his abilities may be he cannot properly fill the 
position, and no system, no principle, however good and however fully 
attempted and put in force by the Commissioners, can possibly succeed. 
Because, gentlemen, it is simply this: you have the round man in'the 
square hole or the square man in the round hole, as you will have it, 
but in either case you have the friction, and you have not success be- 
cause you haven't a fit. 

Now, in dealing with this particular superintendent at Long Island, 
I desire to say nothing whatever and I believe I have said nothing 
whatever against him as aman. What has gone in here in evidence has 
been simply i in regard to acts. But I do say this; I believe the fact 
that he was port physician was a_ subordinate under the Board of 
Health, of which Dr. Durgin is the chairman, and which stands so high 
deservedly, shows that he was in that position competent and deserving ; 
and I say that the members of the Commission were justified in select- 
ing, and were to be commended for selecting as superintendent of this 
institution, a man who had shown himself faithful and com petent under 
the eyes of one of the Commissioners. 
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No one has suggested, so far as I know, but that he filled the position 
under the Board of Health excellently — certainly to the satisfaction of 
the Board — and I say if it was to the satisfaction of the Board, and Dr. 
Durgin was on the Board during the whole time, I believe it ought to 
have been, and doubtless was, to the satisfaction of every citizen of 
Boston. 

Therefore, when this criticism, which is alleged to be a criticism of 
individuals, is referred to, I say it is a criticism not of the individual but 
of a particular man for a particular place. You might as well under- 
take to put a lawyer at the bedside of a patient who is sick with dis- 
ease — or, better, perhaps, put a physician at this bar arguing to you 
in the place of a lawyer — as to put a man who is fit for one thing and 
not for another at the head of the pauper institutions. He may be in 
other respects admirable, but he is not fit for that particular position 
unless, as I say, he possesses in the first place executive ability, and in 
the second place tact, and in addition — and perhaps above those, un- 
less he posseses that belief in, that interest in, that care for the elevation 
of the classes of the community with which he has to deal, which is 
necessary in a man holding such a position; because, no matter what 
his ability may be in other directions, unless he possesses those qualities 
he cannot deal with this particular article. 

It is no criticism necessarily of the man to say that he 1s not fitted for 
a particular profession or a particular occupation. It is not a question 
of man; it is a question of place. Many men in our community pass 
from one occupation to another; many men in our community who are, 
when working alone or under others, competent and useful, find them- 
selves inefficient or unsuccessful when they are put over other people. 
It is necessarily so, just as you and I, each and every one of us here, 
must have different talents and qualities which in one way or another 
fit us or make us possibly fit to perform the particular functions in life 
which we have found for ourselves. Each one of us, and every one of 
us recognizes his own limitations, or they must be recognized for us, and 
we must see that what is fit for this is not fit for that. 

Now, it has been said, gentlemen, that the witnesses Parker and Mc- 
Caffrey were prejudiced and that the facts which they testified to were not 
to be believed because they were prejudiced. So far as the facts go, I 
don’t care for them in the least. Mrs. Evans told you that there was 
not a fact stated in the Board of Visitors report of Febuary 16, which 
rested upon the testimony of Dr. Parker, (except his statement about 
certain patients who were discharged while they had specific diseases ;) 
that there was not one fact which, on the whole, rested upon the 
statements made to them by Mr. McCaffrey. True, each of these wit- 
nesses had also told them things which they found out otherwise and 
verified. But so far as their own statements made to the Board of 
Visitors were concerned they did not take from them any fact of which 
they had not satisfied themselves by other evidence. 

On that account, gentlemen, I care not, so far as the case is concerned, 
for any criticism that may have been made of Dr. Parker or Mr. 
McCaffrey, because what we contend for is wholly independent of any- 
thing they have testified to. The defects which we contend for are 
admitted, and all of us are here to consider together, to take counsel 
together, as to how to remedy them. 

But I say that the testimony of these two men and the comments 
which have been made upon that testimony are instructive in one par- 
ticular. They are instructive, if it be true that these men have a bias, 
and that fact, taken together with another to which I am about to eall 
your attention, show how clearly the present superintendent has shown 
that he does not possess this quality of tact which endears others to him 
a which enables him to get from his subordinates the best possible 
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Now, see where it is. There was never a suggestion heard that Dr. 
Parker did not do his work properly until after he testified here. Mr. 
McCaffrey had been for five or more years at Marcella-Street Home and 
had been strongly recommended for Long Island. When he left he was 
strongly recommended by Dr. Cogswell to the Police Commissioners. 
He left because he wanted to, not because Dr. Cogswell wanted him to. 

Now, if it be true that these men have a bias, if it be true, as was 
stated, that Parmelee has a grudge, if it be true that each one of those 
persons who have told Mrs. “Evans and the Board of Visitors the things 
on which they base their reports — persons who were there and persons 
who had left, Dr. Dever, Dr. Sullivan, Dr. Murphy, Dr. Bennett, Miss 
O’Brien, Miss McNamara, Mrs. McKenna, Mr. Morphy, and each one 
of those persons — if it be true that each one of those persons who told 
the Board of Visitors the things on which they made their report, as 
well as the particular witnesses who testified here, are biased, that the 
statements by them were not strictly true or were false, then I say that 
that reflects more than anything else upon the unfitness by reason of 
of lack of tact of a particular individual to be superintendent. 

And you must remember this, gentlemen, when they have talked 
about having to close their case, that there has been taken at least as 
much, and I believe it will be found in the testimony more time in put- 
ting in the defence to Long Island than there was in putting in the 
original case. We had fifteen hearings, and I think part of the six- 
teenth. They were largely short hearings. The hearings since the 
15th of November have been painfully long, and I think this is the 
fifteenth since that time. 

In this defence of Long Island you must note this extraordinary 
thing, that not one human being whom the Board of Visitors consulted, 
not one human being who is an “employ ee, or whe has been an employee 
down at Long Island, has been put on the stand here and has testi- 
fied. Dr. Dever, Dr. Sullivan, Dr. Murphy, Dr. Bennett, Dr. Noyes, 
all of the nurses, Parmelee, the various employees down there — not 
one of them has been brought here. Now, Ido not care for the pur- 
poses of this argument whether the statements made concer ning certain 
details by these people to the Board of Visitors, and which you have 
heard only indirectly, were correct, or whether Dr. Cogswell is right in 
those various matters of detail as to which he has testified. I do not. 
care arap. He may be right, or he may be wrong. Whether he is 
right or wrong is of no sionificance whatever, because I do not care 
about the past —Iam looking g to the future, to the future as a matter of 
principle and a matter of br oad management in conducting the institu- 
tion. 

But I say, that if it be true, that, contrary to human experience 
which shows that ordinarily subordinates stand up for their superiors, 
that people in employ hurry forward to support a superior who is 
attacked — and I say not only people in employ but anybody, because 
where you get one man to attack, you can get ten men to stand up and 
say things in one’s favor — if, contrary to that ordinary human experi- 
ence during these fourteen or fifteen long hearings, running through 
the morning, and many of them farther into the night than I had 
wished, there has not come upon the stand since the defence opened 
one human being who was at the institution as an employee there, past 
or present, and ‘who had personal knowledge of the things to which 
Dr. Parker and Mr. McCaffrey testified, and the things which the Board 
of Visitors put into their report. That fact is to be considered. Not 
one such human being has come upon the stand. Instead of that, wit- 

ness after witness has come here and said things, of which we should 
gladly admit, most because they have nothing whatever to do with the 
case and no bearing upon it. 

The men who have come here, and who have testified, are men who, 
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I believe, have testified largely to the best of their knowledge and be- 
lief, and men also who have testified without favor. The witnesses who 
have come here, physicians and others— Dr. Maurice Richardson, Mr. 
Tudor -—- have testified to things that they saw. Dr. Richardson, as he 
stated, I think, was down there half an hour once, another time 
very little longer. The things that we talked about that were 
wrong were not things that one could see in a few moments, but 


each one of those men who had been brought here with a flourish of 


trumpets, men who are admirable in their way and who stand high in 
the community, men also who should be on that board of consulting 
physicians which we hope to see, have come forward and testified to 
what they saw upon a casual visit to which they were invited and 
for which we know not what preparation was made. But I do not 
care for that, because all they could have seen, all that they 
would have seen, are things that have very little bearing upon 
this case, being side matters — merely incidental things. Those 
men are brought here, and such men as I have referred to, who 
could have testified, some large number being still in the city’s employ, 
are not to be seen. Now, I say, take either side you will of that. 
Hither what it has been said that those men told the Board of Visitors 
and what Dr. Parker and Mr. McCaffrey said was true— and I believe 
it is true, in the main certainly, and they did not want to come here and 
state untruths, or they had no desire to come here in support of the 
superintendent, by reason of feeling they had because of his lack of 
tact; it is certainly the fact that these people have stayed away and 
have not come here to say one word to deny the statements which have 
been made in regard to this man who has been superintendent of Long 
Island. I have no doubt that he was an admirable port physician, be- 
cause Dr. Durgin kept him there. 

The fact that none of those witnesses have come forward I do not 
care, however, to discuss; I do not care whether this witness or that 
witness has got a date wrong, or whether he has exaggerated in this or 
that particular. 

Ald. HALL. — Wasn’t the defence shut off, Mr. Brandeis ?: 

Mr. BraANpDEIS. —I say no, not the defence so far as Long Island was 
concerned. Long Island was taken up hearing after hearing with the 
people whom I have referred to as witnesses. They began with the 
forty-third hearing and went on until the present time, to-day being the 
fifty-eighth hearing. The hearings since November 15 have not only 
been far more frequent but they have been far longer than anything 
before. 

Ald. HALL. — I think the time was shortened in order to get through, 
that is all. 

Mr. BRANDEIS.— They may have closed sooner than they would 
otherwise have done, but even if that were the case I say that they 
have put upon the stand men who knew nothing, and they have kept 
off the stand all the men who knew everything, — and not only that, 
but the men upon the Board of Visitors say they relied in making 
their report. This is not a criticism upon the men who appeared, 
because Dr. Richardson, and men of that stamp, are men to whom we 
look up in every respect, and I believe there was not a word Dr. Rich- 
ardson said that I will not heartily indorse. Men of that stamp would 
not be apt to say anything else. But I say those men were talk- 
ing of things as to which they knew naught, because they made an 
official visit, and they did not know the things, could not knowthem. But 
the men who lived there from day to day when Dr. Parker lived there, 
when Mr. McCaffrey lived there, and when the superintendent lived there, 
knew what had been going on. Those were men who were there, and 
you know, Mr. Aldermen, how glad men are to get up and say some- 
thing in support of their superiors. Isay if these men did not so get up 
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it was for one of two reasons, either because they could not or would not 
tell an untruth — as I believe Mr. Morphy could not or would not — or 
because those men have that bias or grudge which is created by lack 
of tact in the superintendent, which is no crime, but which is 
a misfortune. It is a misfortune to be blind, to be deaf, or to 
lose a leg. I do not criticise any man for not having tact any more 
than I would criticise him for not having any other attribute or any other 
quality. It is not a subject of criticism, but it is a subject of comment; 
and just as you would not put a man without musical talent at the head 
of an orchestra, you should not put a man without tact at the head of 
an institution, where it is required to a degree almost unlimited. 

Let us see in regard to the tact required in dealing with inmates, and 
I will speak of things that are not contradicted. Mr. Galvin told you, 
as others had told you before, the story of the introduction of the super- 
intendent to the inmates. Mr. Galvin arose to say adieu. He arose 
also to thank them for the treatment which he had received from them, 
and he addressed them, as we commonly address men assembled, as 
gentlemen. The men apparently made considerable noise. As has 
been said, many of those who made noise had not seen Mr. Galvin come 
into the room. Some of them were deaf and they had not heard him. 
If they had seen and heard him it would not have been polite for them 
to have made a noise when he spoke. Perhaps they were lacking in 
politeness,—they are certainly not among the most cultured 
of our people. But Mr. Galvin recognized that. Mr. Galvin 
did not undertake to reprimand them. He had tact in deal- 
ing with those people, and they loved him; and I venture to say 
that they would easily have forgiven any accidents of food or other- 
wise which might happen at the place. Now, when the superintendent 
arose and said, ‘‘ Men, LI will not call you gentlemen, because you do 
not deserve it.” He did not know that some of these men were deaf, he 
did not know that they had not seen Mr. Galvin, but he did the very 
thing that a man should never have done under the circumstances, and 
that a man of tact would not have done. He inaugurated himself 
among the people in such a way as to create their united enmity instead 
of their united friendship. Now, that isn’t any criticism of the man. 
He resented, as a man might properly resent, the treatment given by 
the inmates to Mr. Galvin, showing an apparent discourtesy to one who 
certainly deserved in every respect the most courteous treatment those 
inmates could give him. It is not a criticism, I say, of the man, 
but it is a criticism of the man for the place; and I refer to it, 
and I have referred to all this, with but a single purpose. I do not 
believe you can deal with the question as to who shall be the 
superintendent at Long Island. You cannot select a man, and there- 
fore you could not properly determine who the man shall be. 
That is a subject which I conceive to be beyond your province. All 
you can do is to lay down the general rules, the general principles. 
But I have referred to this simply because I have said that all your 
rules and all your principles are good only when intrusted to the right 
hands. The right man down there without those principles would run 
the institution far from perfectly; the right man down there without 
those general lines would run the institution in a way in which it ought 
not to be run in the city of Boston at this time, when we are near the 
end of the nineteenth century, because if he was not governed by ad- 
vanced thought and methods such as we have suggested he would run 
the institution as pauper institutions were run the world over thirty or 
forty years ago, without recognition of those advanced principles 
which wide experience in various places has developed. But I say to 
you that, with all the advance you have made,—and I understand 
from what Mr. Pilsbury has testified that he recognizes and agrees with 
everything that I have endeavored to say to you to-day so far as the 
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method and aim of the institution goes, — all that will not aid you unless. 
you have some person to put it into practice who possesses those rare 
qualities which this man, which some one, must possess who is properly 
to be the head of the Pauper Home in Boston. 

And I say you must not only have that proper superintendent but you 
must have proper subordinates. You cannot get them unless they are 
properly selected. You should select the best possible men. Dr. 
Cogswell has said, ‘‘ I cannot get good nurses down here,” referring 
to the male nurses, ‘‘I am not to be criticised for not having good 
nurses until, besides selecting them you give me power, by the passage 
of a law, by whichI can take such a man as I want in Boston and bring 
him down to Long Island.” Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you 
do not need to pass any law. There is a law by which you can get 
those good men down there, and that is— pay them. ‘That is the 
law by which we can get good men in all positions in life. 

It appears that these men who are to banish themselves to Long 
Island, who are to perform a very difficult and extremely unpleasant 
task, and to be in a place where they are denied, if not the comforts, at 
least the pleasures, of life to a very large extent, are being paid $20 or 
$25 per month. They are remote from the city, so that they cannot 
spend that leisure which each of them is entitled to, in the ordinary 
pleasures and recreations of life. A man who goes down there must 
go down for either one of three reasons: Because he cannot get 
anything else to do, because he has the passion for humanity, 
or because, although he can get something else to do, he is paid 
better there, and is therefore paid for the sacrifice which he makes * 
in giving up the things of the city. Now, when you pay a man for 
doing duty as a nurse down there $20 or $25 per month, you 
reach the result which might have been foretold without Mr. Dudley, 
the secretary of the Civil Service Commission appearing before you. 
He tells you here that men, good men who have passed the competitive 
examinations, when offered positions at the island will not go, and that 
they say in their letters or their statements that they will not go because 
they are not paid enough. The answer to that simply is to pay them 
enough, because poor help is not economy. You must have the best 
people. When you have the best superintendent you have got to have 
also the best people under him, and you will find, gentlemen, that the 
best is the cheapest right through. I mean by the best being the cheap- 
est, not the very highest priced things, but that the best for that purpose 
is the cheapest for that purpose, and just as you will find that a trained 
nurse whom you pay well is cheaper than one whom you get for a less 
amount who does not properly understand nursing and therefore leaves 
your patient sick longer than he otherwise would be so it is in regard to 
your other officials. 

This talk about drunkenness down there, — one person after another 
drunk, — what does it mean? It means simply this, that you have 
got down there, owing to the difficulty of the position and the low 
salary combined, the poorest material; and after you have selected the 
best superintendent you must enable him also to select the best subordi- 
nates, and the selection of those subordinates should be with him. If 
Dr. Parker is not a good man, if Mr. McCaffrey is not a good man, if 
Raymond, Bowden, Hall, Parmelee, are all bad men, the fault is either 
one way or the other — either the superintendent has not that knowledge 
of men which enables him to select the right man for the right place, — 
which is an essential for the position, — or he is not allowed to make a 
fair selection from the community because he is not allowed to pay those 
sums which alone will enable him to get the very best men. 

Only a few words more, and that is in regard to these two men — 
Parker and McCaffrey. My argument has gone so far along that I can- 
not undertake anything lengthy in the way of answer to what Mr. Proc- 
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tor has said. I believe, however, that you will find, gentlemen, when 
you consider this testimony, or you have found already, that so far as 
Dr. Parker is concerned, the statements of Mrs. Evans and the others 
of the Board of Visitors show that the numerous things which Dr. 
Parker said have been confirmed by them, so far as they have been able 
to verify them, by knowledge derived from other sources, and you will 
find by examination into the evidence that they are confirmed and not 
contradicted ; that if there is any contradiction it is in the matter of a 
date or a perfectly insignificant detail; but that in everything of impor- 
tance, and in most things that are not of importance, the witness has been 
not only truthful, but accurate. 

Now, in regard to Mr. McCaffrey, about whom most has been said in 
the way of criticism, | will ask you only to consider this. He wasa 
public official of lone standing, not only a public official of long stand- 
ing but under these v very Commissioners. He was at the Marcella-Street 
Home, and he went from the Marcella-Street Home to Long Island most 
strongly recommended. He was recommended by Dr. Heath to Long 
Island ; he was recommended, after a long stay at Long Island, by Dr. 
C ogswell to the Police Commissioners ; and besides the recommendation 
of Dr. Cogswell, he had the recommendation of Mr. John Galvin, with 
whom he had been a shorter time, but who knew him and knew him 
while he was with Dr. Cogswell. I say that is his record, and I say to 
be an officer in one of those institutions, particularly to be down on 
Long Island for seven or eight months or to be in the Marcella-Street 
Home five years with a man, means something more than to be ac- 
quainted with him in the city. You live with a man; he is always with 
you; you hear about him and you see him constantly; and when these 
men who, one at the expiration of five years and the other at the expi- 
ration of nearly one year recommended this man highly to the Police 
Commissioners, they recommended a man whom they knew and whom 
they had tried. It is not like some of the recommendations which we 
are called upon to give and which many of us do give to people with 
whom we have casual acquaintance. It is a recommendation to one with 
whom you have not only worked but with whom you have lived. It is not 
like a man who has been in your store, your factory, or your office. He has 
been practically in your house. The employees there are together, and 
those men who have lived with one another, under the same roof, who 
are constantly thrown in contact with each other, know one another and 
know all about one another, and hear every bit of gossip and report. I 
say, therefore, that when Dr. Cogswell came forward and recommended 
him as highly as he did to the Police Commissioners, he recommended 
a man whom he knew, and that was the position of the man when he 
came forward. 

That is not all. What has been offered here as criticism of Mr. Mc- 
Caffrey is, I say, one of his best recommendations. He told you and he 
showed from his memoranda here that he was taking notes from time to 
time of things which seemed to him to be particularly bad. People 
sometimes keep up diaries. Although he took those notes, although he 
saw the things which he has testified to here during the whole time he 
was at Long Island, when Mrs. Lincoln was going down there, when 
she was writing in the papers, and when others were writing in the 
papers about the place, and criticising it, although every time Mrs. Lin- 
coln went there he took her pass, and. every time he saw her go, yet not 
one word did he utter against the management of that institution to her 
or any one aside from her. 

He recognized the loyalty which was due to an institution of which 
he formed a part. He recognized the propriety of not being at an in- 
stitution and acting as a subordinate, and going forth in such a manner. 
And when Mr, Roberts went down there to the institution, a man inter- 
ested in that work, what did Mr. McCaffrey say to him? He pointed 
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out to him everything that was good, and that is what he should do. He 


commended the institution in every respect that he could, and that is 
what he should have done. And what would you have said to Mr. 
McCaffrey if in June, July, or August, when Mr. Roberts went down 
there, he had criticised his superintendent? That would have been an 
act of insubordination which should have been punished, as if a private 
criticised his superior officer. 

He did not speak to one human being in regard to these things which 
he felt were wrong and felt deeply were wrong, — not to one human 
being outside the institution, the Commissioners and the officers, except 
to two members of the Board of Aldermen; and while he spoke to Mr. 
Roberts highly and commended those things that should have been com- 
mended and could be commended, he spoke to two of the Aldermen and 
told them in brief some of the few things which he thought should be 
called to their attention. 

That was his conduct until the 7th day of December, when he left, 
and it was not merely his conduct until then. Although he knew these 
things, although Mrs. Lincoln and others were writing in the papers 
about these things that ought to be corrected,— and whether he origi- 
nated the ideas in regard to some of these reforms, or merely fell in 
with them is entirely immaterial,— from the 7th day of December until 
the 22d day of December he preserved that same loyalty to the institu- 
tion of-which he had been a member, which every one of us must com- 
mend in any one in a similar position. 

And when he spoke why did he speak? Not because he.wanted to 
criticise anybody but because he was urged to speak, urged in the name 
of humanity; and the first one that urged him to speak was one who 
had known from his own experience how Long Island has fallen since 
he left it. 

This Board of Visitors when they made that special report of Febru- 
ary 16, said they went to the Mayor in January and told him that the 
found there unusual abuses — not merely the grave conditions of lac 
of management to which the special committee had called attention, but 
grave abuses, and at the Mayor's request they made the report in writ- 
ing. That is, they found the condition of things changed, and changed 
materially from what it had been a year and a half before, when John 
Galvin was at the head of Long Island, and the man who first told 
McCaffrey himself to break the seal of secrecy as to matters at Long 
Island was John Galvin. 

When he told McCaffrey to do so it was not from spite. No man who 
knows John Galvin would say that he told McCaffrey to speak upon any 
ground excepting that public duty demanded it. If Mr. Galvin’s con- 
science would have permitted him to remain silent and to ask others to. 
be silent Mr. Galvin, like all others who are connected with the institu- 
tion and with the Commission, would have been glad to say, ‘* Let this 
remain in secret.” But Mr. Galvin felt for those people down there, 
and therefore he said to Mr. McCaffrey, ‘*Go, go and tell what you 
know.” And when he wrote see what he said, in that letter dated the 
20th day of December, 1893: 


Yours of the 17th received, thanking me for kindness extended towards 
you during your short residence on Long Island. You received 
nothing from me but what you deserved. Part of the advisory committee — 
that is, the Board of Visitors — was down here yesterday. Mr. Ring wanted 
some points about the management of LongIsland. I couldn’t from my own 
experience give him any. He ought to be made acquainted with how things 
are carried on. You have it in your power to give him all the points he 
wants. 


That was Mr. Galvin’s advice, and this man who has come here and 
told fearlessly all the things that he knew and all that he had withheld 
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during his stay there — and not only during his stay but after he had 
left — is told by Mr. Galvin to go to the Board of Visitors, to tell them 
these things, how things are carried on at Long Island, and he is told to 
do so by one who has been long in the employ of the Commissioners, 
who is trusted by them, who has their confidence, who knew Long Isl- 
and and who had been the employer of Mr. McCaffrey himself. 

Does that show malice? Does that silence before and the action 
afterwards show malice? Does it show envy? Does it show any desire 
to pervert the truth ? 

That is notall. That was the 20th day of December, and on the 21st 
day of December another letter was written to McCaffrey, telling him 
to go to the Board of Visitors in order that they might know how things 
were carried on down at Long Island. In that letter Father McAvoy 
bade him act. Father McAvoy spoke, and you will remember that 
letter in which he speaks of the drunkenness of Smith, speaks of the way 
things cannot be remedied, speaks of the complaints that he had made 
and that Dr. Jenks had referred him, and referred him rightly, to the 
superintendent to make corrections, because it is not the business of the 
Commissioners to select men for Long Island for the position of receiv- 
ing clerk, nurse, or doctor. These things must be attended to by the 
superintendent, and when Father McAvoy called upon the Commission 
and told them what was wrong, the Commissioners properly referred 
him to the superintendent. 

But the superintendent did not:act. Things remained as they were 
and threatened to grow worse. This man who had been unfaithful as 
a receiving officer, who had been intemperate, was about to be made 
deputy superintendent. He was already acting deputy superintendent, 
and as John Galvin had spoken as his conscience bade him speak, so 
Father McAvoy spoke as his conscience bade him speak, and told what 
he had tried to do, and what he had done in vain. And he said, ‘‘ Go, 
and go quickly, and, as a favor to the infant Saviour, born in poverty, 
help His poor whose rights you have so well defended.” 

And because McCaffrey comes forward and goes to Mrs. Lincoln in 
pursuance of those warm, those urgent words of Father McAvoy, and 
goes to the Board of Visitors in response to their request, not voluntarily 
but because John Galvin told him to go and told him to say how things 
were carried on there. Counsel, in order to protect an official, a super- 
intendent, to protect a man against whom little is charged except that 
he is not fitted for that particular position in which he is put, blacken 
the character of McCaffrey and at the same time, by the same act, 
whether they desire it or not, blacken the character of John Galvin and 
of Father McAvoy. 

I say, gentlemen, you will consider that fact, that McCaffrey came 
forward, urged by John Galvin, urged by Father McAvoy, to tell what 
he told after he had been silent for months during his stay there, after 
he had been silent for weeks after he had left, and that he has been 
attacked here as he has been for no other purpose than to endeavor 
to shield one from the charge of being in the wrong place. 

Gentlemen, we have all perhaps been put in the position of being in 
the wrong place, and if we are at any time we should be glad to be 
told so. When we are there let us go, but let us not try to prove what 
is not a fact, to prove that we are right by blackening the character of 
men, who, acting not only upon the dictates of their own conscience but 
acting under the advice, under the request, under the entreaties of those 
whose position in the community, whose relations to them, bid them 
speak words of command. And so it was that McCaffrey acted. 

Gentlemen, all of this that I say, all that I have said which relates 
to the superintendent of Long Island, I repeat is said without any 
desire of criticising the man. It is not for us to criticise the man. 
The man may stand high, as he evidently does, in the estimation 
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of his classmate, and the judgment of his classmate is such that I should 
be glad to think that all that Mr. Proctor has said is deserved. If 
what Mr. Proctor says about him personally is in any way colored by 
that friendship which came from early years, I am sure I should not 
wish to remove that hue of friendship in any way, because what I say 
about him, what we have said about him here, shows merely, and is 
designed to show merely, that whatever may be his capacity and what- 
ever may be his qualifications in certain directions, they are not qualifi- 
cations for this position. a 

But I say even that without any desire that you should act upon it, 
because I say that is something which it is not for you to act upon. The 
question of his fitness or unfitness for his position is something which 
the Commissioners have to determine after they have heard the evi- 
dence,.or whoever may be at the head and above them. You are to do 
merely this, as I take it—to determine whether those principles in the 
management of this institution which Mr. Pillsbury admitted and which I 
have endeavored to elaborate are the proper ones, and, so far as you can, 
to indicate how they may be put into practice. If you do that—and I 
believe you will agree with him and with me —if you do that you will 
do your duty and your whole duty, and it will be for those who follow 
in the management to see that the recommendations are carried out and 
to lend their mind and their faith to carrying out what you, we, and the 
Commissioners have recommended. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 


A recess was taken at 6.35 o’clock P.M, until 7.35 o’clock P.M., when 
the session was resumed. 


The CHAIRMAN. — We are ready to proceed. 

Mr. Ritey. —Iam not prepared to go ahead, Mr. Chairman, unless 
at least a majority of the committee are here, and I desire as respect- 
ful treatment as anybody else. I wish you to remember, Mr. Chair- 
man, very respectfully, that I have all the feelings you have in this 
matter and that I feel as you would feel in my place. LI shall insist 
upon the most respectful hearing. 

Ald. SANForD. — Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee take a 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. My intention in moving the 
recess is that we may get a quorum and, if possible, accommodate 
Brother Riley. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — While, Mr. Chairman, as I understood the vote 
passed earlier in the hearing, it is not absolutely necessary for us to 
have a quorum, [| believe it desirable that we should have it. Of course, 
we all know what has occurred, that certain things have occurred 
which we regret have happened. We must realize, however, that we 
have spent a year in this work and that it is now drawing to its close. 
Personally I have attended nearly every hearing, have heard the evi- 
dence of witnesses, the statements of lawyers, and the able arguments 
that have been presented this afternoon. I think we should realize the 
necessity, no matter what may have happened and no matter what 
there may have been to warrant it, of not taking a position 
that cannot be maintained. In order to bring the matter to a head, and 
in order that the committee may not subsequently wish to recede from 
any position it may take, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, unless 
there is objection, I will move that the committee, unless Mr. Riley con- 
cludes his argument, rise at 10 o’clock. I think that position is a 
proper one, and | think it is a position that we would like to have taken 
towards us. I was a witness of what occurred, and I feel that the best 
interests of all would probably be subserved by doing that. As I have 
said before, while we may have personal feelings I think we should 
take the public interest into consideration and act in a calm and judi- 
cious manner. If there is no objection, I would make that motion. 
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Alderman Sanford’s motion, that the committee take a recess subject 
to the call of the Chair, was carried 7.49 o’clock P.M., and the commit- 
tee reassembled in the aldermanic chamber at 8 o’clock P.M., to resume 
the hearing. 


CLOSING ARGUMENT BY THOMAS RILEY, Esq. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I can pleasantly say to you now what 
the magician in Shakespeare’s beautiful play ‘‘ the Tempest” said as the 
curtain was about to ring down: 


Our revels now are ended: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, 


containing all the falsehood, subterfuge, and deceit with which the other 
side has filled them 


Are melted into thin air; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. . 


And I desire now to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Alderman 
Sanford, Alderman Lomasney, and a few others at this Board — and by 
no means forgetting the Alderman to your left, Alderman Lee — for 
the close attention paid to this investigation. and the earnestness with 
which you have followed it up; for I know how tedious it has been and 
how arduous the work, but still you recognized that it was in the per- 
formance of a solemn, indeed a sacred duty. 

A great minister known to our community, passing away before our 
time, said in one of his sermons, speaking of the rapidity with which 
even the greatest human footsteps are erased: ‘*‘ A stone perhaps may 
tell some wanderer where we lie, when we came here, and when we 
went away, but even that will soon refuse to bear us record. Time’s 
effacing finger will be busy on its surface and at length will wear it 
smooth, leaving no trace behind.” In my humble way I cannot reach 
that conclusion. I prefer to follow the philosopher who, in the stillness 
of his study, laid down the great truth that nothing is or can be lost, and 
who said: ‘‘ If you go to the middle of the ocean and drop a pebble in 
the water the ripple that it makes, slight as it may appear to the human 
eye, far away as it may be from human habitation, will never, never 
cease until it touches the shores of two continents and makes itself 
felt.” In this spirit I have entered this case; in this spirit I am about 
to close it. 

To illustrate. I studied law at the feet of one of the wisest, greatest 
men I ever met or ever knew. In his later years the lot and pleasure 
was mine to see a great deal of him— a man whose figure can only be 
seen in its full proportions when ages have passed away. He was Goy- 
ernor of this State eleven years ago. He entered upon an investigation 
of one of our public institutions, and at once around his head all the 
vituperation and abuse of the thoughtless, the proud, and the sordid cir- 
cled. They said that, great and glorious as his fame was as a lawyer, 
soldier, statesman, he had blackened it all by his conduct in that inves- 
tigation, in insisting upon it; and, truly, the sentiment of Massachusetts 
seemed to be that way, and the sentiment of thoughtful and intellectual 
Boston seemed to run that way, too. 

What now? Eleven short years have rolled away, General Butler, 
the greatest figure in American life since Benjamin Franklin left it — 
sleeps in the grave and is numbered with the illustrious dead. Ah! if 
he could have heard what was said the other night by one of Boston’s 
foremost, best, and most intellectual women, — Mrs. Glendower Evans, 
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— who perhaps was not attracted towards his career in life — ‘* Tewks- 
bury, a disgrace to our State and our nation eleven years ago, is to-day, 


because of the investigation, the finest institution of the kind on this — 


continent and perhaps in the world.” 

The philosopher was right, the minister wrong. Things are not lost. 
What we do remains behind for good or ill. 

Now in this matter we fortunately have a person who has entered into the 
investigation heart and soul—a good woman. And what on this green 
earth of ours can surpass that—a good woman? The greatest statesman 
now living, the maker of modern Germany, he who has had kings and em- 
perors at his feet, who has made anew the map of continental Europe, 
deprived of the companion of his life the other day never uttered nobler 
words than these, when looking at the dead body of her who had been 
all in all to him: ‘* Whatever I am, whatever I have been is due to her.” 

And whatever this investigation may produce is due to Alice N. Lin- 
coln. If there were more women like her in Boston less attention would 
be paid to fashionable life and more to what we know to be useful life. 

Mrs. Lincoln has taken up this investigation and has been an inspira- 
tion to us all. She has set her mind and bent her efforts towards the 
amelioration of the suffering and the poor. 

Now, what are the charges here? because they are very serious if 
true. AsI get them they are these: Abuse of the old and the infirm, 
of the young and the tender, of the living and the dead, of both sexes, 
of those who have been touched by the hand of God and lost their 
reason, profanity, drunkenness, brutality, neglect, immorality, public 
indecency, disgusting and horrible practices, violations of law, driving 
prisoners insane, and murder. 

Serious charges these, my fellow-men. Are they true? 

Now, before proceeding to the charges, a few words personal to 
myself. J came into this case late, when it was well under way, at 
the earnest solicitation of some of the best men in this community, 
both in public and in private life. . 

It has been asserted again and again that I am the unpaid counsel. 
Tam, That I have sought to lower the tone of the investigation. That I 
deny, because I know it is untrue. Money could not hire me to devote 
my time to this investigation, for in all my professional life I have 
never worked much after the setting*of the sun, and I can afford to keep 
out of it, being neither rich nor poor, and out of debt. Humanity, 
however, can hire me now and always, and [ say to you and to all who 
have aspersed my motives, that never has compensation come to me, 
never shall, for my efforts, my humble efforts here. What I have done 
has been a contribution — my contribution to the city of my home, my 
life, and my affections, and I trust it may benefit my fellow-men. 

Now, I know that it will be hard for some people to understand this. 
A bigot cannot understand it, a brute cannot, — for all brutes are not on 
four legs. An unknown lawyer, one who has been a persistent place- 
holder, who feeds at the public crib, who always ‘* bends the pregnant 
hinges of the knee that thrift may follow fawning,” who has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, and who has received his 
final dismissal from public life, cannot. 

It is not by these or such of these that I am to be judged? Mud is not 
yet marble, nor is the clod of the valley a mountain peak. 

Mrs. Lincoln has been attacked by Dr. Cogswell, by Mr. Reed, 
counsel on the other side, and, in the most innocent and unintentional 
way possible, by a gentleman, as honest a man as treads this earth, as 
decent a man as lives, and as close a friend of mine as I have — Mr. 
John Galvin — against whom I could not if I would and would not if 
I could say a word; because in his testimony it came out in answer to 
one of the questions, that Mrs. Lincoln should take a great deal of 
interest in the public institutions inasmuch as some of her tenants got 
down there. . 
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Well, now, that never came from Mr. Galvin’s heart. It only proved 
to my mind the pressing necessity of the other side, when they could 
induce such a good man, who was a public official, to say that thing. 
No man who lives regrets it at this hour more than Mr. Galvin 
himself. 

All who have figured in this case have been attacked. I have been 
savagely assailed, andI carenot. But the meanest, pettiest thing of all, 
has been the repeated reference to me, my professional standing, and an 
incident or incidents that occurred in our courts. Of course, here I could 
not resent it and so I put up with the offensive interruptions and inter- 
jections, and determined to bide my time. I knew the quarter whence 
it came. I spoke about bigots notlong ago. They are not all dead yet. 
Unfortunately they are not all outside of the courts. I think everybody 
knows the incident referred to. 

One at least of the incidents referred to should not be misconstrued, 
and I am not ashamed of it. Iwas pressed out of a case — that is, I 
would not remain in it because I deemed that I was not treated rightly 
in one of our courts while in performance of my duty, and then the 
bigotry of which I speak cropped out through the columns of a news- 
paper and I was referred to in an insulting way, referred to as an Irish 
lawyer —‘‘ That the Ivish lawyer had met his Waterloo.” Now, I 
never like to speak of myself unless forced to it, and in this connection 
I simply desire to read a communication from myself giving the true 
facts of the case. It is very short, and then I will end this part of 
the subject. 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Record :’’) 


In yesterday’s paragraph referred to me you made some unintentional 
errors : 

I. You say I was ‘‘sat on.” This is as untrue as it is inelegant. I was 
not. No one is to answer for the acts of another. JI am only responsible 
for mine. Surely to remember my high office and submit at once to the 
quickly invoked voice of authority by leaving the court without any display 
of temper or loss of self-respect is an act quite different from the one which 
your slangy but expressive phrase describes. 

If. You refer to me as an ‘Irish lawyer.” This is wrong. There are 
Irish lawyers, and they are quite equal to any here, but they are still in that 
historic land, whose fame is fragrant with the best acts and thoughts of 
human kind. Believe me, I am very proud of my Irish blood and birth and 
of the name I bear. So proud, indeed, that I would not, if I could, exchange 
them for all the precious freight which the ‘‘ Mayflower ” brought to our shores. 
But for all this | am an American in every pulse-beat and heart-throb — an 
American in grain and fibre, ‘‘ only this, and nothing more.” What title 
other than this has the ‘‘ Yankee” to the American name ? Surely the mere 
accident of birth does not confer it. Hence I object to your designation as a 
misnomer. 

IIf. You say I was ‘‘badgering” witnesses. Not so. No discreet and 
successful lawyer will do this. His discretion and success are proof to the 
contrary. Ask any juror before whom I have tried ‘a case and he will tell 
you that I have been kind and courteous in my conduct, and plain and simple 
in my questions—so much so that it would be hard for a truthful witness, 
however dull, to go astray. 

IV. You say I met my Waterloo, I didnot. That event had its Well- 
ington. Mine had none. ; 


The judge came from Essex county, the Home of the Witch Burners. 
So much for the incident, or one of the incidents, alluded to. 

Now, somebody has said here again and again that he would not bow 
down to me; that he cared no more for me than he did for anybody else 
coming in here; and I pray the gentleman to understand that I would not 
have him bow to me. Why should he? I do not desire him to care 
for me more than he does for others, and besides, I beg him to bear in 
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mind that sometimes it excites suspicion to have a man care too much 
for you. 

The only thing I have is my good name, and I mean to keep it, for 
the greatest genius in English literature has written nothing truer than 
these few lines: 

‘¢The most precious treasure mortal times afford is spotless reputa- 
tion. 

‘« That away all else is glided loam or painted clay.” 

I don’t think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that I intentionally 
sought during this investigation to wound anybody’s feelings or to do a 
wrong to anybody. I think that my early training, my life, the seiges, 
battles, fortunes through which I have passed, should make me proof 
against that. If nothing else, one incident that came to me in early life 
would prevent me from doing an intentional wrong to anybody. 
In the palace of the Vatican, in the eternal city, long ago I knelt to 
the noblest man of our time and received his blessing, and I feel 
that I have been all the better for it since. I think it will guard 
me until I finally disappear from the eyes of men. | 

Why should you or I fear anybody? The noblest epitaph I 
ever read is the shortest. I think it is the finest known to Scottish earth, 
the epitaph of John Knox: ‘* Here lies one who never feared the face of 
man.” ‘That is the true legend. From that comes the inspiration of 
courage. é 

Now, then, to my case. What are the proofs? I take up the Charles- 
town Almshouse and I find there an old building that should have been 
torn down long ago, filled with the poor and helpless, absolutely a 
human hive. Upon inspection it is nothing but a fire-trap. Its sani- 
tary condition is such as you would not have in your own homes. Its 
management cannot be good, although those in charge are doing the 
best they can. It is in the hands of a superintendent, a matron, a nurse, 
and acook. I think Mr. Pillsbury said that another man was engaged 
recently ; so if that be true, the entire number would be four. 

Now, let me proceed with the evidence and by the evidence of the 
case. Ido not prepose tomake any argument or give you any theories 
of mine, but I do propose to keep close to the evidence. I refer to 
the testimony of Mr. Prescott, perhaps one of the best witnesses in this 
case. In speaking of this institution he says on page 1721: 


There was no proper nursing, there were no watchmen, no watchman at 
night, and there were many things which it seemed to me were necessary in 
order to bring the institutions up to a proper standard. 

@. What were the wages paid to the clerks at the institutions per month? 

A. For the first year or so I think the pay of the clerk at Deer Island — 


Well, I want to keep to the almshouse now. I want to see what he 
says about the almshouse. 

Ald. HALL. — Whose evidence is that, Mr. Riley ? , 

Mr. Ritey. — Charles J. Prescott. That is his testimony. Iam now 
on page 1129, where, speaking of things in the same institution, Dr. 
Newell says: 


Well, I went there at one time and found in the entryway between the 
sleeping-rooms on the second story, lying on a board across two wooden 
horses, the dead body of a woman. I was, of course, surprised, and I saw 
two of the inmates standihg there, and I asked them why they stood about 
the body in that way, why they didn’t keep away from it as long as it had to 
be there, and they told me that they took turns doing it, and had to in order 
to keep the rats off that dead body. 


Then, later on on the same page, there is the following: 
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Q. Well, upon investigation did you find any danger of rats getting at the 
body? 

A. Yes, sir; I had the statement of the patients that they did that, and 
then I ascertained the fact that the most unsanitary condition existed there in 
the presence of a swill dump which was backed right up againt the fence of 
this institution, which never should have been allowed to stay there, and no 
attempt had been made to get rid of it. Of course, that was sure to breed a 
large number of rats, and the institution was infested with them. 


The Grand Jury visited the institution in the summer of 1892. Mr. 
Pilsbury was on the stand the other night and he told you that things 
were in a good condition there, and when asked if the Grand Jury had 
visited the institution, he said no, not that he had heard. And yet when 
the report of the Grand Jury was read to him, he said that if the report 
was true — you remember the expression — ‘* We,” meaning the Commis- 
sioners, ‘should be indicted.” Well, of course the report was true. 
What motive, what reason could the Grand Jury have for making a 
false report against the three Commissioners and bringing disgrace 
upon the city of Boston? ‘They were acting in the performance. of a 
public duty, and they were acting under the solemnity of an oath. You 
see they had no motive at all to tell anything but the truth, whereas the 
Commissioners have the motive, if the abuses exist, to suppress them 
or keep them from the light. 

So I insist that the report of the Grand Jury is true, and it is shock- 
ing. We wonder when we read it if we are living in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. There it is— right there under the shadow of 
Bunker Hill! And we have a representative of that district here; and 
looking at you, sir, I wonder that the blood does not mantle in your 
face, because if the Grand Jury has not lied, crime, abuse of the most 
offensive kind, has been allowed there. I can understand why it should 
escape notice in the institutions on the islands, because they are some 
distance away, but this is right there on the edge of our city. 

Now, the issue is between the Commissioners on the one side il the 
Grand Jury, Dr. Newell, and Dr. Prescott on the other. And if the 
Grand Jury have not told the truth, pray tell me — and I press it home 
to you again, sir — why has not the superintendent of that institution 
been brought here? Ah! That superintendent, in my judgment, is 
an honest man, and doing the best he can, and they know on the other 
side, full well, that were he here he would tell the truth. 

So much for that institution. 

I now come to the Lunatic Hospital, and the only pleasant thing about 
that is that it has been abolished and we will not be troubled with 
it again. But the Commissioners say that they are not guilty of 
abuses, that there is no truth in the “complaints brought here, and 
we are now seeking to determine whether there is or not. Let us see. 
In the Lunatic Hospital I find that assaults of the grossest kind have 
been committed, all through neglect and improper officering. On page 
1106 the witness, Dr. Newell, says: 


I found an attendant horribly maltreating an insane person. He had hold 
of him by the throat with one hand and was pounding him with the other 
hand. 


That is, an attendant, a paid attendant at that hospital, had one of 
the poor insane inmates on the floor holding him with one hand and 
pounding him with the other. 

On page 1145, speaking of the same institution, he says, when asked 
about the condition of the Lunatic Hospital : 

A. Well, first what we all know, a terrible crowding together of the 
patients ; but beyond that, a wholly improper officering and attendance for 
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the patients, a foul condition of the patients’ clothing and bedding, abso- 
lutely, well, what was almost no care for some of them ; and they were 
crowded into buildings and kept months ata time without going out-doors, 
even in good weather ; that the food was not properly administered ; and 
the food was not good food, a large portion of it, that they did have. 

@. Now, in regard to the feeding of the insane patients, what did you 
find ? 

A. Oh, well, these patients who couldn’t feed themselves, I found one 
case in particular where a patient, who was violent and in a straight-jacket 
was having her food stuffed down her throat by another insane patient, who 
at times also was very violent. She was jamming a whole slice of bread into 
this patient's throat as fast as she could push it, and laughing over the, matter. 
At that time I was accompanied by the assistant physician there. I asked 
him how such a thing as that could happen. He said it was unavoidable, be- 
cause they didn’t have nurses or help enough to attend to the patients prop- 
erly, let alone feed them. Then I found that that system existed to such an 
extent, or that condition with patients who were totally unable to feed them- 
selves and had to take to their beds, that they must practically starve to 
death. It couldn’t be possible that they shouldn’t. I found insane patients 
in advanced stages who would not be cognizant a great part of the time of 
what was going on about them, lying in their bed with a tin plate of sour- 
smelling beans, half of it running out into the bed-clothing and the rest in 
the dish, no attendance whatever, locked in the room with it in that way. A 
patient like that would starve to death in time. 

@. Did you observe that patients were being tortured in any way ? 

A. Yes, sir; I referred to an incident here once where Mr. Devlin and I 
were going through the hospital. 


And I eall Mr. Devlin’s attention to it, because he knows whether it 
is false or true. 


Mr. Devlin heard some cries and suggested that we had better go in that 
direction at once. The superintendent was taking us in an opposite direction. 


We insisted on being taken through that room, not going through the regular 


route of visiting, and we went in thereand found an attendant kneeling on 
the chest of a young man, an idiot, clutching him by the throat with one 
hand and pounding him with the other, with closed fist, in the face. That 
patient was wholly irresponsible. I believe he had just touched a pane of 
glass, one put in recently, and broken it. 

). Many of the patients, I suppose, were kept in straight-jackets, were 
they not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. ‘That means that the body is really bound up ? 

A. Yes, sir; tied up in about this position, with a strong, heavy canvass 
jacket. 

@. So that a person does not have the use of his arms ? 

Ax, ).No. 

‘ What precaution was taken in such cases to secure them from the 
flies? 

A. Well, you mean in any insane institutions ? 

@. Did you observe any cases where they were tortured by flies ? 

A. Yes, sir; found patients there almost biack with flies, suffering agony. 
They were unable to brush the flies off, and they were torturing them in that 
way. 

@. Well, whatsteps were taken to do away with torture like that? 

A. Well, the only steps taken were to discuss that, among other matters, 
and say it ought to be remedied, and an absolute refusal to interfere with it 
in any way. 

Q. Was it remedied ? 

A. No, sir. I think only the other day here they were putting in screens. 


What a horror! What a crime! What an outrage on those struck 
down by the hand of the Almighty! 
Now, in regard to the Marcella-street Home. I did not hear the tes- 
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timony of the superintendent yesterday, for I was not present, but I did 
hear the testimony of Mr. McCaffrey; and if Mr. McCaffrey speaks the 
truth there is no question but what that institution needs looking after, 
and quickly. 

Does not Mr. McCaffrey speak the truth? An insinuation was made 
by counsel on the other side that he was only a policeman. Well, 
a policeman is a useful individual. He may be an honest man. 
Some of the police are honest, notwithstanding the New York investi- 
gation — and, by the way, all dishonesty is not in that city. We might 
look nearer home. Mr. Proctor says he does not tell the truth. 

He slurs him because he is a police officer. Then he says he does not 
tell the truth. Now, I don’t know that the calling of a police officer has 
anything infamous or wrong clustering about it. One of the represen- 
tative sons of Massachusetts who went to his grave the other day, who 
had been governor, a general in the war, a member of Congress for 
many years, Speaker of the Lower House long ago, wound up his life 
by filling the office of United States marshal, and becoming a federal 
policeman. Was he any the less honored because of that? 

But Brother Proctor says that McCaffrey cannot speak the truth for 
ten minutes. McCaffrey did not conceal his name or his story, but he 
came here, and after giving both he did not endeavor to conceal either 
when he left this court. Let us test our witnesses with the few witnesses 
given by the other side. Did you ever know McCafirey to give a false 
name? Does he not hold recommendations from Mr. Galvin, Dr. Heath 
—although Dr. Heath’s was not produced— and from everybody whom 
he has worked for? Let us contrast this one witness with a witness for 
the defence, a witness they prided themselves so much upon, a witness 
upon whom they relied so much. They produced a man named Flan- 
ders — I might as well speak of it now in passing — in order to give 
you testimony as to the quality of the goods supplied to the public insti- 
tutions; the man, you remember, who dealt in ‘‘ Congo ” tea at ten and 
one-half cents a pound and molasses at ten cents a gallon, or two and 
one-half cents a quart, and stuff of that kind. Didn’t he swear that his 
name was Flanders? Isn’t his name Flanders? Didn’t you see in the 
public prints the next morning that it was a Mr. John Filsbee who gave 
that testimony ? And didn’t your mind grasp the size and the honesty 
of the man in a minute and say at once, ‘‘ Why, that fellow was so 
ashamed of his testimony, which was really drawn out of him by the 
Commission ” — for you remember he said they tried to get him to put 
his story in writing, which he refused, and finally they drove him to the 
Mayor's office ” — that man was so much ashamed of what he said and 
did that he sought the newspaper representatives and got them to con- 
ceal his name and put in his testimony under the name of John Filsbee. 

Does the honest man do that or is it the act of a liar? Did this man 
McCaffrey, Brother Proctor, do that or seek to do that? I want you to 
consider that when you say that McCaffrey could not tell the truth for 
ten minutes consecutively. 

How do our witnesses compare with yours so far as we have gone ? 

Now, I say if McCaftrey’s testimony be true and Marcella-street Home 
needs investigating, looking after, — and I understand the superintend- 
ent admitted that the child’s toes were touched by rats, but that they 
were only scratched — that the injury was slight, yet the child 
had to be taken to the hospital—and I never knew that an injury 
depended so much on the size as it did on the effect it produced — would 
you like your tender children reached in that way by rats? We all 
know that the wound of the good Mercutio was ‘‘ neither as deep as a 
well nor as wide as a church door,” but it did the business. It killed 
the man. 

Now, so much for the Marcella-street Home —and I am not saying a 
word against its superintendent, for I know him and believe him to be 
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a most estimable man. I am glad that the representative from that 
district is here to listen to what has been said about it. But I must 
ass on. 

r I now come to Rainsford Island, and I will not be long there. I 
desire to call your attention to the condition of affairs in that place, 
because this is serious business. If it is true, it shocks the community, 
and if it is false, that fact should be known. On page 1094 I find this 
description, where the witness is speaking for the provision for confine- 
ment cases: 


I am speaking now, particularly, of Rainsford Island, where, during my 
time most of the confinements, if not all, of them were. There was a very 
small, poorly lighted room without any proper arrangements for delivery of 
any kind. 


Mark this graphic description of the way women in the most solemn 
condition that human beings can be placed in were treated : 
’ 
There was a very small, poorly lighted room, withnut any proper arrange- 
ments for delivery of any kind. There was a straw mattress and an old bed 
in it, and a kerosene night-lamp, and there was no proper nursing and at- 
tendance. 


That, everybody knows, was before Mr. Galvin’s time. That could 
not exist, or anything like it, under his eyes. The. man’s heart is too 
large, his brain too comprehensive for that. Is it true or is it false? 
Again on page 1113: 


At Rainsford Island, I think, for instance, I have said that there were 125 
helpless old women without watch or attendance at night. If they were 
dying of thirst at night they would not be able to get a drink unless they got 
out of bed in the night and groped about and found it for themselves. If 
there was a case of sudden collapse there in the night nobody would know it 
but themselves, and one of the inmates might die like a dog or any other 
animal. 


That was the general character of the attendance and night-watch. 

Now, I had a reference to page 172, I think, but I haven’t it now, so I 
will not stop. It was in reference to a clerk and watchman, both being 
promoted paupers and both being paid, one getting $5, and the other, [ 
think, $10 a month. You remember that Dr. Prescott spoke of it in his 
testimony. 

Is this what Boston pays for, what she requires, what her wisdom and 
humanity demand? Who will defend it except the culprits and a few 
venomous and slanderous lawyers who prostitute an honorable profes- 
sion to sordid ends ? 

Gentlemen, is there any doubt as to the condition of Rainsford 
Island? 

And now to the House of Correction. Did you notice when Brother 
Proctor reached the matter of the filthy clothing, how lightly he touched 
it with his tongue and how quickly he skipped away? In an institution 
receiving, as the Board of Visitors have told you, mostly young people, 
boys of tender years, and adults of both sexes, a place where Fy young- 
ster committing a trivial offence without much intention to do so, but 
unfortunately breaking the law and being brought into court and 
fined, may, because he cannot pay his fine, stand committed — because 
the Courts often order that in a case of that kind — they take the filthy, 
vermined clothing — the clothing that probably would easily transmit 
contagious diseases — and instead of having decent or modern appli- 
ances for the treatment of such unwholesome and dreadful stuff the 
bring it into the kitchen where the food of some 600 inmates is cooke 
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tie it in a bag, not even placing it in a tin vessel, and put it in the same 
ovens where the food of the prisoners is cooked. 

Oh! day and night can such things be and not excite our especial 
wonder? How long would you fast, Mr. Chairman ? How long would 
those within reach of my voice go without food, and especially such 
food as is supplied in that place, after seeing a sight like that? Isthere 
another place in the civilized world where such a thing is done? Why, 
a savage chief, the inhabitant of a barbarous land, would not tolerate 
that; and | don’t wonder Mr. Proctor skipped away from it. , 

But, bad as that is, the defiant way in which the Commission and the 
officers of the House of Correction have treated it is still worse. This 
investigation opened nine or ten months ago. The Commissioners 
could well say, because they cannot be expected to go over there and 
inspect things too closely — although they should, but they don’t, for 
we have got to take the world as we find it; they cannot be expected to 
look after each small detail, and it might be true for them to say —I 
‘don’t say it would be, but it might be, —‘‘ Well, we never knew 
it until this investigation disclosed it.” And they might have said 

‘Well, if the master said a steam drum should be supplied we 
would have furnished it at once, because it would only involve an ex- 
penditure of $100 or $200.” But nine or ten months have passed 
away and the same condition exists now. When we went overa few 
weeks ago to take testimony, the master, as you know, Mr. Chairman, 
came to you and the committee and said quietly in your ears, ‘* Don’t 
say anything about that, we admit it, we plead guilty, and don’t make 
any contest.” And after the plea of guilty the thing is still going on. 
Is that to be tolerated by decent human beings? Bad as the thing is in 
and of itself, I say their defiance of common decency is worse. I can- 
not respect any man who allows it to go on, and [ don’t-understand how 
you, my fellow-men can sit upon this Board and allow it to go on without 
entering their solemn and violent protest. 

In ancient times Cato, whenever he arose, whether at a council of 
war or a wedding feast, would add to his utterance the sentence, 
‘*Cathage must be destroyed.” Because that was the first thing in his 
mind— and Carthage was destroyed. How can men sit here and allow 
that to goon? But, as I say, the worst of it is the open defiance that 
insists upon it still. I would like to see the report that will answer that 
and excuse it. 

Well, there is something else in regard to the defiance of law. The 
law is said to be the accumulated wisdom of the ages. The Legislature 
of this Commonwealth represents the people, and the Legislature in its 
wisdom many years ago said that the old practice should change and 
that a locked letter-box should be kept in such institutions. All the 
other institutions covered by the law obeyed it—all but this one, 
and never have they put a locked letter-box there. When it was called 
to the attention of the Commissioners at the opening of this investiga- 
tion they did nothing, and nothing has been done, and when we went 
over there the other day the same condition existed. We summoned 
the deputy over here. Colonel Whiton may pose as the head — anda 
good-looking head he is, and a fine, amiable gentleman. It would be 
hard to dislike Colonel Whiton, and I am not among the number who 
will ever try. But the deputy is the executive officer and the real man- 
ager. We know that. And when he was pressed again and again to 
answer the question as to why there had been this solemn, audacious, 
defiant, and persistent violation of a law of our Commonwealth, why 
they set themselves above the law, by what power they undertook to do 
it, he said, ‘*Oh, we regard our system as better.” — ‘‘ How better?” 
‘* Well, if the prisoner wants to make a complaint he tells an officer and 
the officer tells the master, and the master, if the prisoner can write, 
gives him pen, paper, and an envelope, and then he takes the letter and 
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sends it to its destination.”—** But,” I said, ‘‘ passing now for a 
minute from your setting yourself above the law — which, to my 
mind, is a great crime on the part of anybody, it is defying 
and breaking the law that fills such institutions, stealing a loaf of 


bread when one is hungry, in a moment of temper striking somebody ; 


itis breaking the law that peoples these institutions, and if its bad for 
the citizen in private life to break the law how much worse for an 
official to break the law? Passing from that, I said, ‘* How do we know, 
how does the prisoner know, that the letter gets to its destination ?” 
And then his eyes sparkled and he threw his head back and an expres- 
sion shone from his face which I read as easily as [I read print, and 
which said this: ‘‘I have you now.” And so he put this question to 
me: ‘* Supposing there was a letter-box there, supposing there was, 
then,” said he, ** who would keep the key?” Well, I understood it 
at once. I knew the defect in the law. That is the defect of the law. 
‘The law provides that the master shall keep the key, and of course, 
if the master is inclined to interfere with the letters he can do so, because 
he keeps the key. Ancl so the deputy said, ‘‘ Why keep the key? 

What was the meaning of that? It came to him as if by inspiration. 
He couldn't keep the dishonesty of the thing in. He couldn’t help let- 
ting it out, and it gives the key to the whole thing. It was this — 
‘‘ Why, if you had a letter-box there, if we didn’t want them to go we 
wouldu’t let them go.” That is it exactly. So that, as the deputy and 
the master reason it, the prisoner is just as safe now as he would be then, 
beeause if they didn’t want to send the letters, they wouldn't go — they 
keep the key. 

Oh, wise and profound deputy, I thank thee for those words! [ shall 
never forget them. 

Now, in regard to breaking the law. I desire to call your attention to 
a certain statement on page 2154. We are now dealing with the testi- 
mony of a witness, Mr. Cutter, who had been an inmate there. You 
remember Cutter’s story and you remember his transfers from place to 
place until he was finally discharged from the State farm by Mr. Black- 
stone, the superintendent. Now, although up to that time and, indeed, 
up to this time, the master of the House of Correction has been as 
dumb as if he were an Egyptian mummy put away and preserved four 
thousand years ago, yet if anything could open or should open his lips 
this certainly ought to do so. An official of this Commonwealth, a man 
well-known, a man of honesty, honor, and integrity, a man whose judg- 
ment is good,— Mr. Blackstone, the superintendent there, writes this 
letter to Mr. Cutter : 


Dear Sir: I was glad to hear from you, and that you had landed in full 
freedom again. I suspected Colonel Whiton might be a trifle peevish about 
it, as 1 had to address him the second time in the matter to impress him with 
the provisions of the law. The law was clear and explicit, and he could 
hardly evade its commands. 


If the master be here I ask him respectfully, is this true? If it is, 
silence is the best admission. If it be untrue, why don’t you contradict 
it? Of course itis true. Silence was taken for confession long before 
Daniel Webster spoke the words: ‘* Silence will be taken for confession 
until the last trump is sounded.” : 

Now, to a more serious matter, if that can be, because here we are 
dealing with life and all that life holds dear. We have in this 
Commonweaith, Commissioners of Prisons. It is needless to speak of the 
make-up of the Commission, needless to refer to its intelligent and 
honest work, needless to suggest that that Commission would be the last 
to carp or find fault with any institutions or any official who are trying 
to do their duty, even if they go a little astray at times. In its 
report of 1893 it called attention to the dreadful increase in insanity in 
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our House of Correction. It showed by its figures that in all the prisons 
of this State we had between 6,000 and 7, 000 prisoners, including the 
State Prison, holding the most hardened offenders. It showed that in 1893 
the total number of insane cases coming from all the prisons was 
eighty-nine, that in that same year the number coming from the 
Suffolk House of Correction was twenty-five — nearly one- third of the 
whoie number—and it asked the reason why. It was appalled, it 
wondered. 

And then we come down to the figures in the House of Correction. 
In that year the average number of prisoners was only 571, as I re- 
member the figures. Dr. Jelly, when he was on the stand, was asked 
how he accounted for it, and you remember how counsel tried to gloss 
it over, how the doctors tried’ to gloss it over, how Dr. Jelly treated it, 
and, indeed, you cannot for cet the number of explanations given, 
because those explanations were frequently the sort of expl inations 
that never explain but always confuse, ‘*‘ make confusion worse con- 
founded.” Dr. Jelly said that there was an increase in insanity that 
year — ‘‘ insanity is increasing all over the world.” — ‘* Well, perhaps 
you are right, doctor,” said [. And then again he added, *‘ You know 
the field that our House of Correction has to glean from. ‘They are 
people who go there after leading a hard, irrecular, bad life, wear- 
ing on mind and body, and when they reach ‘there they are pretty 
thoroughly used up, and as they come from this section of the State, 
covering a large city, you must expect to find more cases of insanity, 
and you may account for itin that way.” — ‘‘ But,” I said, ‘‘ here is a 
House of Correction across the river, only a mile away, in East Cam- 
bridge, and doesn’t that glean from precisely the same field?” Said 
he, ‘* Yes, just the same field.” — « Well,” said I, ‘‘ that House of Cor- 
rection in the same year had nearly 500 patients and it turned out but six 
cases of insanity. How do you account for it?” —‘* Can’t do.it,” said he. 
— ‘* Well, if drinking, irregular living, and becoming thoroughly used 
up debilitates mind and body, and you | know it does, and if that also ac- 
counts for the increase of insanity, how do you account for the fact that 
Deer Island, with its 1,100 prisoners, most of them drunkards, most of 
them thoroughly used up, even worse than at the House of Correction, 
has hardly any insane cases at all?” ‘*Can’t do-it.” No; nor does 
the man live who can do it on any theories given here. But we can do 
it, you can do it, in the light of this testimony. 

Mr. Proctor said, by the way — and let me pay my tribute to him for 
that — in his genial, pleasant manner, as much as to say, ‘‘ Well, ifa 
man is driven” crazy What of it? it doesn’t amount to anything, » 
Mr. Proctor said, *‘Oh, insanity is only an accident, anyway.” Ah, 
death itself is only an accident. Of course it is only an accident, but 
how serious an accident it is! How would you like to meet with it, 
Brother Proctor? How would you like to have it in the family? How 
would the Aldermen like to be afflicted with it? No,no,no! When in- 
sanity comes let.it come from the Hand thatrules the universe. Do not, . 
do not let it come from our hands. Kill a man, if you will. Death is 
better than the living death produced by the loss of reason. 

Now, then, we know how it came about — from the solitary cells, 
the punishment of the insane, running people in there, young fellows 
some of them old, for tr ivial_ errors — as, for instance, those shown 
by the punishment book, ‘* Gazing about the shop while at work,” 
for such trivial offences giving those poor fellows three days and nights 
in solitary on bread and water. 

It was said by the other side that they had to use the cells given them, 
that they didn’t have any others. Very true. That they had to feed 
them on bread and water, because that is what the law prescribes. 
Very true. Bread and water is prescribed by the law, prescribed for 
prisoners put in solitary; but does the law prescribe brutality, abuse ? 
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Does the law prescribe punishment for a man when he doesn’t do any- 
thing to deserve it? Did you listen to the significant statement made 
by Dr. Morris Richardson, a man with a large head and equally large 
heart? ‘* Men should be put in solitary for punishment, not for abuse.” 
Dr. Bancroft didn’t say that, Dr. Jelly did not. They would not, but 
Dr. Richardson did. 

Well, the law says bread and water, but will anybody show me the 
law that says a pint of water and five ounces of bread every twenty-four 
hours? I said, ‘*‘ What do you say to that, Dr. Richardson ? ” — ** Oh,” 
said he, shaking his head, ‘* that wouldn’t be enough to sustain life. 
Oh, no, that wouldn’t be enough —a pint of water and five ounces of 
bread. No, no, not that.” Yetthat has been the treatment, that is the 
treatment. No, the law does not seek to confine the master to any 
number of ounces of bread. The law says they shall have enough bread 
and water to sustain life, and more —to prevent body and mind being 
injured. 

ek the law say they shall be locked up in foul and filthy cells where 
human life can hardly be sustained? Never a word about that. Does 
the law say that when they are placed there they shall be kept there in 
filth? The law, on the contrary, says the prisoners shall have plenty of 
clean water and shall have clean towels. Pray point out to me a section 
of the law which says a prisoner placed in solitary shall be deprived of 
the right to wash, the right to change his clothing, the right of proper 
towelling, and shall be reduced to a state of filth in our prisons. Never 
was there a law providing for that, and never will there be ina civil- 
ized community. And if the master thinks that that constitutes the law, 
the only thing I can say to him is, that that would simply show that he is 
unfit for his place, because that is not the law. 

Now, how are the insane punished ? The punishment there has been 
frightful — some have been kept there more than twenty days, some 
have been kept there for ten days at a time. They have said, of course, 
that they are taken out and then returned to the cell or to a similar 
cell —taken out for ten or fifteen minutes, perhaps not so long, and 
then put in another cell. That is not the change the law calls for. 

It has been said by the doctors, especially Dr. Bancroft, that no doctor 
could help punishing the insane, because you cannot always tell when 
aman is insane. He was then being interrogated in regard to the very sad 
case of Con Quinlan. He was obliged, it seems, to send to the Commis- 
sioners areport of the insane turned out in one year or a little more, and 
reported twenty-four of them, and he gave a description with each name, 
and, in order to prove to the Commissioners that the parties were really 
insane when they entered the institution, he gave the symptoms. I will 
test him by just one symptom, because it is needless to wade through all. 
He described one fellow as having * a flat skull,” as much as to say that 
anybody could see by looking at the formation of his head that he was 
an idiot. And when we got to the punishment book we found they 
had put that man in solitary and kept him there I don’t know how long, 
just as they put Con Quinlan in, just as they treated Murphy, just as they 
treated Sullivan. And yet when the outery is made about the number 
of insane that are being turned out they turn around and lie and say that 
the Reformatory and State Prison have unloaded those insane people 
and that they have been sent there. My contradiction of that is two- 
fold: first, the Prison Commissioners deny it, through as honorable a 
man as Mr. Pettigrove. ‘They say that there is not a word of truth in 
it. And next, if the men were insane when they entered the institution 
by what right did the officials punish them? Why did they undertake 
to treat insane people in that way ? 

No, Mr. Chairman, they were not insane when they entered the in- 
stitution, but they were made insane soon after they got there. Such a 
personification of ideality in mental and physical health as you are, Mr. 
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Chairman, would become insane very quickly if you had to undergo any 
such treatment as that. 

And we don’t know what may happen to us. We never mean to go 
there, but we don’t know what the future may unroll for us. There is 
a world of wisdom in the saying of the poor mad girl in the play, the 
simple, insane Ophelia, driven crazy by the loss of brother and father 
and all that earth holds dear— the loss of lover, too, and such a lover! 
‘*Ah! we know what we are, but we know not what we may be!” 
There is a world of wisdom there. 

Well, they say that the House of Correction is properly officered and 
that it is thoroughly well taken care of, having the most competent 
medical attention. Isit? Was that statement made in good faith? 
Could it be made in good faith bya sensible, full grown man? Dr. 
Bancroft says he is there every day for two hours for 365 days in the 
year; and while he has to charge even poor patients a couple a dollars 
a visit, and the visits not covering very much time, yet all he gets from 
the Commissioners is the munificent salary of $500 a year, or just a little 
less than $10 a week. Can anybody tell you or tell me that the Com- 
missioners are dealing properly and justly by these poor inmates and by 
the citizens of Boston when they undertake to run such an institution 
upon a medical attendance costing only $500 a year? I say that it is 
entirely insufficient, entirely inadequate, that it is a disgrace to our city 
and an outrage upon the inmates of the institutions, and the sooner it is 
remedied the better. There should be a resident physician |there, no 
matter what it costs. The citizens are willing to pay for it. They are 
taxed and they are willing to pay their taxes, no matter how much they 
may be. 

Then, again, in regard to the manner in which the medical treat- 
ment goes on. Did you witness the spectacle Dr. Bancroft made when 
he was obliged to confess that he knew nothing about the prison rules 
made by the present Commission of the State for the government of 
that institution and similar ones in regard to medical matters? Did you 
witness the spectacle he presented when he said he did not keep the 
medical book prescribed by those rules? That he did not enter the 
solitary cells of the prisoners unless the prisoners inside made a noise 
which indicated that they were alive and desired to see him ? 

The whole thing is wrong and it is outrageous. 

Now, another violation of law. Do you remember the monkey- 
wrench — or, rather, will you ever forget it? In a Christian com- 
munity, where it is our proud boast that beside the church spire stands the 
school, the executive officer of that institution, notwithstanding all the un- 
derlings he has at his command, carries a deadly weapon. And, by his 
own confession, has carried it for twelve years. For what purpose? 
Dr. Bancroft, you know, had testified that he dressed at least two badly 
cut heads, heads cut by that wrench in assaults made by the deputy, 
and the deputy himself was compelled to the admission that he had 
used it again and again; and you will never probably forget his reply 
when pressed hard ds to why he used it—a great, large, athletic man, 
one dealt very lavishly with by good Mother Nature, powerful, healthy, 
weighing more than 300 pounds. He said that he used it — well, he 
used it for two purposes, the main purpose being that if in 
going about the institution he saw a gas jet out of order or 
«a screw loose he would fasten it or make repairs. ‘‘ Haven't you. 
an engineer for that purpose ?”—‘*Oh, yes, but didn’t want to 
call him all the time, you know —a very handy weapon, a very handy 
instrument.” — ** But don’t you use it on human heads ?”— ** Not ex- 
cept in self-defence, when called for.”—*‘ But why don’t you use 
something else? For instance, why don’t you use your fist?” 
And here again the nature of the man came out just as easily as the 
wind blowing the straw shows the direction in which it is bound— 
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‘‘Why,” said he, ‘* do you suppose if I have to strike a prisoner [ am 
going to break the skin of my knuckles?” When Dr. Richardson was 
on the stand, I said later on, ‘t Doctor, what do you think of using a 
weapon like that upon the human head?” And the intelligent and 
honest man spoke out and said, ‘‘I should think the rate of mortality 
would be large.” Used it to fasten up screws! He used it on human 
heads, and Lam afraid he has broken many a head that we have never 
heard of. 

Now, can you tell me whether the law sanctions that or not? Don’t 
you know it does not? Can you justify the carrying of such a weapon 
and its use in that way? It seems to me there is not another institution 
on this continent where it would be allowed. I cannot understand the 
patience of the people in tolerating it. 

Well, what next? Mr. Young “has been spoken of — Orin Young, 
the officer who fired at Martin Flaherty, and fired to kill. Let us have 
no mistake about this; let us ‘* speak by the card, else equivocation may 
undo us.” I refer to page 2330, and I am dealing now with the testi- 
mony of this Orin Young. I asked him how long he had been in the 
shop before he fired, and he said, ‘‘ Maybe five minutes.” 


se When you fired, of course you meant to kill? 
I fired with that intention; yes, sir. 

@. You fired intending to kill Flaherty? 
Yes. 


All the explanations and excuses from now until the day of doom 
cannot wipe this admission out. He answered truly that he fired to kill. 
And who was it who in that solemn hour made himself the supreme 
judge of life and death in this intellectual city, the Athens of our conti- 
nent? ‘* A competent, a trained officer,” says Brother Proctor. There 
is not a word of truth in that simple sentence, and you know it — but a 
young, untrained countryman, coming here from the wilds of Maine, 
passing a few months, as you will see by reading this testimony, as a 
conductor or driver on a horse-car, and then, through the influence of 
friends getting this position. ‘** Now, Mr. Young, did you ever use 
fire-arms before you reached the institution ?”—* ‘Never.”— Did any- 
body give you any training or any tuition in their use? ”—*: Never.” 
‘‘So that they were new to you?”—‘‘ Yes.”—‘* Why did you carry 
them ? "—‘* Why, I thought it was safer to do that.” 

And so this man, untrained in the use of arms, unused to our city 
ways, thinking it was a brave thing to kill a prisoner and perhaps get 
promotion — this man drew a deadly weapon and did the vilest, meanest, 
most brutal thing that mortal can do — he fired with intent to take away, 
to quench, the vital spark. 

Do you realize what that means — the deliberate intent to kill? I see 
before me many who have enjoyed the supurb presentations, the in- 
tellectual treats on Henry Irving and Ellen Terry. Among their pro- 
ductions is one known’ as the **Lyen’s Mail” which deals with an 
historic incident. There are two men in France who so closely resemble 
each other—a gentleman and a murdeter—that after one of the 
murderer’s victims had fallen, the gentleman being close to the spot, by 
the environment of circumstances was accused of the crime, could not 
prove his innocence and was executed. Afterwards the real murderer 
‘was discovered, because he committed another murder, and his whole 

sareer was then given to the public. They found that they had sent 
an honorable citizen of the nation to his death, and so they raised a 
monument to his memory. It stands there to-day, plain for all folk to 
see. France could do that, but one thing it could not do. It had 
quenched a vital spark, and neither man nor nation can ever rekindle 
that. 

This countryman fired to kill. They say he was being attacked. A 
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lie! a palpable lie! We listened to the testimony of the prisoners in 
the House of Correction. Who shall tell me that because a man is in 
prison he cannot and will not tell the truth? You remember, Mr. 
Chairman, some time ago, a leading citizen of Boston, a man who 
would not do a wrong for anything, chivalrous and high-toned, hap- 
pened in a railway train to have his seat crowded by another passenger, 
who turned out to be a judge of one of our courts, now deceased, and a 
very good, peaceable man. He asked the man to turn aside, the judge, 
not knowing him. The judge did not, and one word followed another, 
until he tweaked the judge's nose. He was brought to court and got 
three months in prison. A petition was sent even up to the Supreme 
bench for his pardon and he was not pardoned. 

Shall you tell me that that man because he was imprisoned could not 
tell the truth ? The whole thing is absurd. A liar is a liar in the Board 
of Aldermen, in the White House, or on the bench, if he be a natural 
liar; and the honest, truthful man, is honest and truthful whether on an 
emperor's throne or in a felon’s cell. 

We know by watching a man and listening to him whether he is 


telling the truth or not, and if human testimony be good for anything, 


prisoner after prisoner told you, when being examined, how the “Martin 
Flaherty episode began, how it continued, “how it ended, and who was 
to blame. The truth of it is just this, that this countryman, when he 
fired at Flaherty fired for the second time. While in the yard he saw 
a youngster running across, and deliberately fired at him and did not 
hit him, and F laherty happened to be looking out the window and saw 
it, and said to this officer when he came in, ‘You are acur to fire at 
a youngster like that,” and immediately he ‘fired at Flaherty, meaning 
to kill him. ‘The bullet struck him in the mouth, and it was only the 
interposition of our Heavenly Father that saved Flaherty’s life and 
gave him a longer day. Anybody who chooses to eulogize that officer 
is welcome to do so. 

Now we come to the hospital. Do you remember what Dr. Jelly said 
—and he certainly did not want to criticise the institution and did not 
want to do anything that would cause any trouble over there or cause 
any trouble to the Commissioners Heisan honorable man. He would 
not do wrong anyway, but he is in the public employ anda great deal 
of his business comes from the institutions. That we know. I said, 
‘¢ Doctor, what of the hospital over there ? What do you say of that?” 
This was alter he had been excusing things here, the cells, the ventila- 
tion, the treatment of the prisoners in solitary. ‘‘ What do you say of 
the hospital?” ‘Then the man became indignant. He was a doctor 
and he knew. He had reached the stage of certainty and escaped from 
that of uncertainty. Mark his significant words — ‘It is a disgrace to 
our city and to our civilization.” And then my next question was, 
‘¢ Doctor, if it were destroyed by the hand of God wouldn’t it be a bless- 
ing? *—** It would.” 

Tell me, why should that thing be allowed to exist longer, with no 
proper treatment for the sick, the infirm, the wounded, and the dying, 
except to put them in cells a little larger than the other cells? © And 
that in our modern Athens. 

Well, what about the cells? Mr. Witham was here, and after listen- 
ing to all his excuses, I said, ‘‘ Now, what about the cells?” He had 
been saying that the prison was as good as they could get, and that they 
were not responsible for it, all of Which was true. ‘ What about the 
cells ?” — ** Well,” said he, ‘* we use the cells we get.” — ‘* That won't 
do,” said I, ** what do you think of them ?’’— +‘ Oh, they might be im- 
proved.” — ** Not at all,” I said, ‘‘ what is your, judgment § >and after 
many minutes pressing he said, ‘* Well, they are unfit for human 
habitation.” . 

That is the testimony of the executive officer, a man of more than a 
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score of years’ experience in that and other prisons. And yet those men, 
led by the master, are thrusting youths of tender years, boys taken for 
the first time from home, friends, and parents, and all that life holds 
dear, torn from home for perhaps but a few months for some trivial 
offence — they are punishing them in cells of that sort for gazing about 
the shop, for looking insolently at an officer. The officer says to them, 
‘« T will take the toughness out of you,” and the boy says, ‘I am not 
tough, you leave me alone,” and then he is rammed into one of these 
cells, and in three days he is taken out for a bath. You remember the 
description the prisoners gave of the baths — twenty-five baths, I think, 
in about twenty minutes, where they were taken to the tubs and thrust 
in, their feet barely wet and pulled out again, the whole process: occu- 
pying but two or three minutes, and then pushed back into the same 
cell or another one like it. The result is, that in nine or ten days — 
because they are kept there that length of time —if the poor boy yells, 
and itis human nature to make a noise, he is punished and gets three days 
more. ‘Then if he complains he gets three days more. ‘The final result 
is that when his friends see him the frame is there, but the mind, the 
immortal, the valuable part, has gone elsewhere. He is not dead, but 
he is bound for our insane asylums. That accounts for the increase in 
insanity ; that accounts for the peopling of the insane asylums. 

Now, if the cells are as Mr. William says they are —and it is gospel 
truth — should he not be careful in imprisoning human beings there, 
especially those of tender years and those who are imprisoned for the 
first time, and for the most trivial offences? Look at the punishments 
as shown by the book — gazing about the shop, three days in solitary, 
with a pint of water and five ounces of bread daily. Dr. Richardson 
says the human body throws off about a pint and a half of water every 

_ four and twenty hours, and you see that is about two-thirds more than 
is taken in. Of course the effect is not only bodily, but mentally, and 
insanity immediately comes on, especially with those who are predis- 
posed to insanity. Thousands of people walk our streets to-day and 
will until their careers are ended without becoming insane. Yet there 
may be the taint there, but with great care there isn’t any danger. I 
desire, as Iam now reminded of it by my notes, to call your attention 
to Dr. Richardson’s testimony where he said twice that a pint of water 
is not enough; that five ounces of bread are not enough; it isnot enough 
to sustain human life; a man should have enough to keep him along 
without injuring body and brain. 

In regard to the building, of course it is true that the building is 
an old one, put up more than two generationsago. The Commissioners 
labor under the delusion that it will require at least $1,000,000 to put 
up a new building. I am now speaking upon a subject upon which I 
think you should not only feel kindly, but should act, and act at once, 
no matter what it costs The law has been violated by this Board of 
Aldermen, and it has been violated by the predecessors of this Board of 
Aldermen for a generation. The Public Statutes have provided for 
years and years that it is the duty of the Board of Aldermen to supply a 
suitable House of Correction. You know that this is nota suitable 
House of Correction. Your predecessors also knew that The duty is 
upon you, and you are breaking the law if you fail to perform it, and 
to supply such a suitable institution. 

But you are prevented, probably by the theories of the Commis- 
sioners. ‘They say it will take one million dollars. I deny it. Out 
upon this entire system of putting up costly and expensive buildings! 
The buildings are very few that should be put up to last more than one 
or two generations, because there are changes, and radical changes, made 
as new discoveries present themselves in all buildings used for school- 
houses, for jails, for prisons, for purposes of that kind. For instance, 
the school-house of to-day differs radically from the school-house built 
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thirty or forty years ago. The prison of to-day differs more than radi- 
cally from that built half a century ago. If you doubt it step over to 
East Cambridge and see what a superb institution they have there. 

But those institutions should not be put up to last more than a genera- 
tion, and I will tell you why. In looking through the House of Cor- 
rection the other day, a building which has been erected for more than 
three-quarters of a century, the walls would indicate that it was built to 
last for a couple of centuries to come. When it was erected too much 
money was spent upon it. That is evident. Outside of art museums, 
public libraries, and churches, which are necessarily and properly built 
with a view to last and to defy the ages, buildings should not be put up 
with a view to last more than a generation or a generation and a half. 
I can well understand why Westminster Abbey was built as it is, — 
and that is more than seven centuries old. I can well understand why 
the great church of Notre Dame was built as it is — and that is very 
much more than seven centuries old. I think Clovis laid the corner 
stone and Charlemagne, more than seven centuries ago, completed it. 
You see that in those days not only was the purpose for which it was 
built kept in view, but the printer’s art had not been discovered, and 
every arch, line, stone and spire in a building like Notre Dame or West- 
minster Abbey tells a tale, relates a history. Until the fourteenth 
century the history of the world was written in stone, and that is why 
we have those great buildings. 

Now, for two hundred thousand, dollars — I don’t think you need go 
beyond — you can put up just as good a building as they have in East 
Cambridge, anda building that will be entirely inadequate and will 
answer all purposes for the next generation, and then, owing to new 
improvements, they will want another. 

At all events, whatever else this investigation may do, if it does noth- 
ing more than to get anew House of Correction it will have done con- 
siderable. 

There should be no question as to a new building. 

Now, in regard to the brutality. I desire to call your attention to the 
case of Sullivan. who was driven insane; to the case of Davis ; the case of 
the negro boy who was driven insane, who had been transferred from the 
reformatory ; to the case of Murphy, and also the case of the suicide. IL 
desire also to refer to the case of the Foley boy. You remember his 
aunt upon the stand and the description she gave of his condition at 
the time he was in the institution, how he went there a vigorous, healthy 
boy, and how soon he was transferred to the insane asylum. 

1 also wish to call your attention to some of the evidence in reference 
to the profanity indulged in by the officers of that place. On page 2157 
the witness Cutter testified as follows: 


@. Have you heard any of the officers indulge in profanity? 
A,. Xs, air. 

@. You have heard them cursing and swearing? 

A. Ihave. 

@. How often? 

A. Well, whenever they would get angry. 

(). Well, swearing at the prisoners? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. In the presence and hearing of other prisoners? 

As. Yessir: 


And then in regard to drinking: 


@. And have you seen any indications of drink upon any of the officers? 
A. I have, sir. é 

@. Often? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. Can you name any of the officers? 
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A. Yes, sir: 

@. Will you? 

Ay Years 

Q. Who? 

A. Lawrence Fallon, who has charge of the shop in which I worked 
thirty-one months. I think he was intoxicated after every pay-day. 

And in regard to the condition of the cells: 4 

Q. In regard to the cells, will you state whether you found any vermin in 
the cells there, or what their condition was? 

A. Yes, sir; many of the cells were full of bedbugs. 

Q. Are they fit for any human being to inhabit ? 

A. I don’t think they are. 

Q. And in regard to the odor coming from the buckets, what do you say? 

A. Isay itis not fit for any human being to be in, because the officers 
will not ventilate the prison as they ought to. 


And so it goes on. 

This brings me to the witness Merrill, spoken of by Mr. Proctor. 
He uses that testimony to show how well the institution is conducted and 
how fairly well the prisoners are treated. Iam glad to have my atten- 
tion called to this witness. You remember the incident. We were ex- 
amining prisoners, and I was giving their names and getting them as 
I could. [I ealled for John O’Brien. Now, ‘‘ O’Brien” doesn’t sound 
like ‘* Merrill,” does it? And no ordinary ear would so take it. When 


the prisoner was brought in he gave his name as ‘“ Merrill.” [looked at. 


him and began to wonder what should change ‘‘ O’Brien” into ** Merrill.” 
He spoke and gave a story which would indicate that the House of Correc- 
tion was a far preferable place to any ordinary home, that he didn’t know 
why he was there, because he was an innocent man, although he had 
been charged with embezzlement, getting considerable money — yet he 
did not cheat anybody, and whl anybody should imprison him he didn’t 
know. I began to think the man was a little demented, and I said, ‘‘Is 
your name John O’Brien?”—‘* No.”—‘‘Have you ever been called 
John O’Brien?” He said no, that he had never been called by that 
name. ‘* They knew your name ?”—‘* Yes. ”—‘* You haven't any 
alias ? "—** No. "—‘* What evil genius sent you here?” Then some- 
body spoke up and said that the witness’ name was mentioned and he 
was sent for. I did not send for him. Somebody else may have done 
so, but I did not do it and did not know anything about the man. 

So, by unfair means they got in the testimony of this man Merrill 
and did not give me O’Brien at that time. At another time one of 
the Aldermen called another prisoner whose name I will not mention, 
because the man was very sorry for being there. He had never been 
in prison before, and doubtless will never get there again, if he 
can help it. But, suffice it to say, he was a very intelligent man 
and looked and acted like anything but a criminal. He had held a 
responsible position in one of our city clubs, and because a lot 
of the money intrusted to him was missing, he was _ indicted, 
brought to court, found guilty and sentenced to two years in the House 
of Correction. I said to him without wounding his feelings, ‘*‘ How 
long have youbeen here?” I did not know anything about the case up 
to that time. He said, ‘‘ Just one month.”—‘* How many months have 
you got to serve ? *—*‘* Twenty-three months.”—‘‘ You have never been 
in prison before ? ”—‘‘ No.”—‘* You are sorry ?”—‘* Yes.”—** And you 
want to make your imprisonment as easy as you can? ”—* Certainly.” 
He testified that the coffee was good, the meats were good, and then 
the Alderman asked him the question if he had not been the steward of 
aclub. He said he had. That question was asked for the purpose of 
showing that he knew what he was talking about. 
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Now, you see how little that testimony amounts to. You see that it 
has no value at all, because there was a man who had been there but 
a month, who had unfortunately twenty-three months before him, and 
of course if he had uttered a single complaint against the officers of the 
institution life for him would become unbearable. He knew better. 
And this man had not been there long enough to know anything about it. 

That shows you hew hard pressed people may be sometimes for wit- 
nesses, for testimony. 

As time is slipping away, I will spend no more time upon the House 
of Correction. If you are not now of the opinion that a radical change 
should be made in the management of that institution, that the old 
building should be razed to the ground and a new one put up, no mat- 
ter what it may cost, then it will be useless to appeal to you or your 
successors hereafter. The public will have to go elsewhere. When 
public opinion is once put in motion it is, as O'Connell said, ** As strong, 
indeed stronger than the forces of Niagara.” I-hope, gentlemen, you 
will not wait for that. 

As to Deer Island, something has been said about the discipline, but 
all the world knows that the discipline in that institution was all right 
until Colonel Whiton left there; that from that time until up to the 
time Dr. Newell was removed, the discipline ceased to be good; that 
it was bad. It certainly was very bad from the middle of 1891. Now, 
they say that the institution is all right, that the discipline is good to-day 
and has been good since Dr. Newell left; and yet they make that state- 
ment, gentlemen, in the face and eyes of the fact that months and 
months after Dr. Newell left a serious riot broke out and the Boston 
police had to be called down there. 

I wonder what credit they give you for intelligence. If the discipline 
has been good since Dr. Newell left, and he was the cause of trouble, 
will somebody explain the riots that have taken place since then? And 
you knowthow serious a riot must be when the prison officers cannot 
suppress i , and when the police force is called in, because it is only as 
a last resort that the police are called upon. 

Of course, gentlemen, there is nothing in that. 

I now come to the immorality, because we have made serious charges 
against this institution. The immorality charged —is it true? Was not 
Brother Proctor present in the executive session when Mr. Upton, a 
former deputy, was examined and when the testimony that he had to give 
in that respect was unfit for public ears, and the model which he pro- 
duced was unfit for public eyes? Was not that in reference to the con- 
duct of an officer in that institution, and his bearing towards one of the 
matrons? Can you conceive of grosser indecency, a worse exhibition of 
immorality than that graphically described by Mr. Upton in executive 
session, when he placed the model on the table? And do you remember 
the legend that that vile officer, put upon the model —‘‘ Use this”? 
Why, if that occurred anywhere else you would say that the whole thing 
should be cleaned out, if you will pardon me for using that expression. 

Well, do you remember what Mr. Upton said about another officer — 
you will find the officer’s name in the printed testimony. ‘‘'The chap- 
lain,” said he, ‘‘ complained to me about this officer.” The chaplain is 
there yet — undoubtedly a truthful man. Do you think a chaplain, who 
is trusted and who keeps that position, would have made a complaint to 
Mr. Upton about another officer quite as high as Mr. Upton, to put it 
mildly, if there was no truth in it? And do you think that if that testi- 
mony of Mr. Upton’s was untrue the chaplain would not have been called 
here and put upon the stand? 

Gentlemen, are they dealing with children or are they dealing with 
intelligent men ? 

Before I pass from the charge of indecency let me call your atten- 
tion to a little more testimony. On page 1682 I find this: 
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Q. Did you at any time report an officer to the superintendent, charging 
that he had been guilty of indecent conduct? 
I did, sir. 
Who was it? 
His name was Adams. 
What was done? 
Nothing. 
What was the indecency? 
An indecent exposure. 
Of his person? 
Yes, sir. 
Did he remain there afterwards? 
He remained for several months. 
. Do you know why he was kept after the charge was made — I call it a 
charge? 
A. Icouldn’t tell you, sir. 
Q. Well, what did’ the superintendent say? 
A He didn’t say anything after I reported, and I never heard anything 
about it afterwards. 
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Again, on page 1715, you will remember this testimony: ‘‘I wish 
also to call attention to another fact here, that Officer Quinn with his 
knife” — I will not read it, now that I see what itis. I simply call your 
attention to it in order to corroborate the testimony given by Mr. Upton 
in executive session. I should commit avery serious offence if I sullied 
my lips or offended the ears of this audience with this testimony. I 
simply ask you to look at it, and then you will see that it in every way 
corroborates the testimony given in executive session. 

Still again, on page 1145: 


A. Well, I found that in one particular instance there had been a rather 
scandalous state of affairs in relation to one of the officers in the institution, 
that complaint of that had been made to the superintendent by the deputy 
superintendent, and that practically no action whatever was taken in the 
matter. 

@. What was the complaint? 

A. ‘That this officer had been inimproper relations with two of the matrons 
in the institution, and that they had ascertained the duplicity of the thing and 
made a great trouble and row about it and caused a lot of scandal and talk in 
the institution among the officers. 

@. These two matrons complained of this man? 

A. Yes, sir; quarrelled over the affair and made what he expressed as a 
certain kind of row. 

@. One of the matrons, I suppose, started it when she ascertained that 
the other was a rival, is that it? 

A. Yes, sir. 


And on page 1627 I find — undoubtedly the witness is referring to the 
same thing, and one of the Aldermen drew it out very adroitly — the 
following: 


MA (By Ald Lomasney.) Well, what was it? What did you hear about 
1t 
A. Well, it was in regard to some business in connection with them and 
an officer. : 
Well, what business ? 
Well, I don’t know. 
What kind of business ? 
Well, I heard it termed ‘‘ jealousy ” —that is all I know. 
Jealousy between two female prisoners over an officer ? 
Y¥eat bir. 
What was the jealousy? 
It is more than I know. 
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Q. Well, what did you hear ? 

A. I didn’t hear. 

@. He was more familiar with one of them than he was with the other ? 
A. Well, perhaps one of them thought so. 

@, And she broke the other one’s nose — is that right ? 

A. Well, that is what they claimed the fight was over, I believe. 

Q. The officer is there now, is he ? 

A. Ithink so. 

@. What is his name ? 

A. Averill. 


And by and by we will come to the incident where this same Averill 
deliberately fired his revolver twice at a crowd of ten or twelve boys in 
the House of Reformation, but fortunately did not kill any of them, the 
bullets striking the casement. 

Now, in regard to brutality. Do you remember the incident — and 
this brings me to Dr. Cogswell, for Dr. Cogswell was then at Deer 
Island — of the woman who was handcuffed all night, and the graphic 
description given of the matter by some of the witnesses? It seems 
that this woman was addicted to the morphine habit, was almost 
crazy from its use, and was brought for treatment to the hospital. 
The doctor was not in attendance, and she was kept there waiting 
for three hours in that dreadful state before any doctor came. When 
the doctor came she was wild and attempted to make some assault 
upon him, and so he had her handcuffed —that is, one hand was 
handcuffed to one foot and the other hand to the other foot. That, 
of course, bent the woman’s body double, and in that way, like a 
bundle of inanimate matter, she was hurled into a cell and left 
there over night. It was only her dreadful groans and sufferings 
that attracted the attention, I think, of Mr. Upton in the morning 
and he took her out. You remember the testimony — that her wrists 
and her ankles were so swollen that it was hard to get the irons off. I 
forget whether he said the place was somewhat torn in the attempt to 
get them off. Then the doctor ordered her into solitary confinement, 
and she was placed in solitary for three days and three nights. If 
there be anything worse or more brutal than that I have yet to hear 
of it. Well, it doesn’t stop there. Dr. Cogswell bas been on the 
stand, and you have heard not so much what he said as what he read, 
and from beginning tu end never a word, as I remember it, has been 
uttered by him in contradiction or denial of this dreadful incident at 
Deer Island. ° [ take it to be true, because if it were false the doctor 
would be only too glad to deny it; and if it be true, why the best thing 
you can say about him is that he has sense enough to keep silent. 

Then in regard to another woman treated by another doctor down 
there — and | dislike to mention names, and should not have mentioned 
Dr. Cogswell’s name were it not for the fact that he went upon the stand 
and spoke about the other institution under his control and said nothing 
about this, as | remember it. Here is the case of another woman putin 
solitary by another doctor. The doctor is down there yet, still holds his 
place, and they say he is a competent physician and fills it well. Iam 
not prepared to deny it, because I have not been down there and do not 
desire to do anybody any wrong. So careful have I been in this respect 
that I am probably the only one of the counsel who did not make an 
opening argument. I know, too, that there is a danger in it, that the 
Iawyer who makes an opening may very easily assert more than he can 
prove, and may in that way do some peoplean injury. A closing argument 
is always more or less critical, but an opening argument may be fatal — 
as, for instance, witness the incident of Mr. Reed and Mrs. Lincoln, the 
way in which poor Mrs. Lincoln was treated, unjustly and falsely, but 
intentionally so, by Mr. Reed, in regard to the two women on the boat. 
There is always very much danger in making an opening, and so I did 
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not make any opening. But in regard to the act of the other doctor, which 
I have referred to, the evidence in regard to which rests upon the sworn 
statement of many witnesses, I will simply say that another woman was 
put in solitary for ten and one-half days and kept there until by the 
testimony of Mr. Upton and others he was compelled to let her out. 
And this woman was insane, so they say, and when she got out she 
went to the office of the Commissioners on Beacon street and showed 
them her condition, made her complaint, and then produded a large 
wad of hair which she exhibited to them and said that the doctor had 
torn it out from her head. 

Now, then, that statement is true or it is false. Several of the wit- 
nesses have sworn to it; not a human voice has been heard in denial. 
The doctor has been here day after day, is probably here now, and he 
has not sought to contradict it. Silence again. 

Of course, it is asking too much from us to ask us to say that it is 
untrue. Then, again, if that woman was insane the doctor had no busi- 
ness to punish her. By what right does anybody treat an insane person 
in that brutal and cruel way? And if she was not insane he had no 
business to interfere with her and pull the hair out of her head. 

Now, I don’t say it is true, because I know nothing about it. I say 
those officers there have sworn to it, and I say the man accused has sat 
here day after day and has made no denial, and I can come to no con- 
clusion but that the silence is brought about by guilt. How can I? 
How can you? 

Then I am going to speak of the neglect of the doctors. There was 
another woman who left the hospital and fell in the yard for lack of 
treatment. I think she had failed to get treatment there, and when they 
picked her up she was dead. 

There was still another, sent from the hospital as cured, who died three 
days after; and still another woman who was a poor cripple, hobbling 
about on crutches, and she was sent adrift from the hospital and did 
not get proper treatment. Either these statements are true. or they are 
false, and nobody denies them. 

{ now come to the drunken officers, and here the testimony has béen 
extensive. The institution seems to have been permeated with drunk- 
enness on the part of the officers. I will call your attention to page 
1886. lam sorry to take your time, gentlemen, but this is a very serious 
matter. I don’t know of any case | have ever tried that has appeared 
to me so serious as this. It affects you and me, it affects us all. Tf it 
is true we should act upon it at once; if it is wrong we should know it 
as speedily as possible. On page 1886 there isthe following evidence: 


@. Do you remember an officer named Everdean being in the superin- 
tendent’s office at one time under the influence of liquor? 


A. Yes, sir. 
(. And using profane language? 
As) Ida, 


@. Now, will you describe that? 

A. Ithink he had been uptown. He came in in an intoxicated condition, 
with his hat on, and used profane language; called the superintendent * Jim.” 
That is the most I remember about it on that occasion. 


Now, this statement is -very significant. The superintendent is here, 
has been here all along. ‘he superintendent has not been upon the 
stand. Counsel may suggest, or somebody may suggest for him, that he 
has been cut off, that he has not had a chance. ‘That is not true. As 
you know, early in this investigation in your presence and hearing I 
asked the superintendent to take the mand and if you will turn to the 
printed report of the evidence you will read his reply: ‘Not now, I 
will be there when my time comes.” And then, repeating the request 
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and failing again, I turned to Commissioner Devlin and I said, ‘ Mr. 
Devlin, will you take the stand?” The reply was, ‘* Not now.” 

I will now call your attention to page 1888, in the testimony of the 
witness whom | quoted a moment ago: 


@. Tasked you awhile ago about the taking of some men to Long Island 
by an officer —it was Officer Stanwood, wasn't it ? 


A. - X68; dir. 

@. How many did he take away ? 

A. If I remember right he took seventy-two. 

@. How many did he bring back ? 

A. Sixty. 

@. What was the trouble with the officer. 

A. Well, I think he had had a little too much drink. 
@. Drunk? 

A. Pretty full. 


That is the man who in the morning took seventy-two men to Long 
Island, and in the evening reported to the superintendent with twelve 
men missing. Why. of course the man was drunk. And no explana- 
tion of this testimony has been given. On page 1345, we have this: 


Q@. Well, give the instances. 

A. Well, there were numbers of officers came down there — some of them 
were drunk, and anumber of them were sick — at times, afterwards, all the 
way from two days to a week. 


That is, they were sick from two days to a week. 
And on the next page, this : 


A, Well, there was William Ward who came down there a number of 
times drunk. He was in bed drunk one day, and a deputy went there and 
Ward used some insolent and indecent language to him, didn’t know that it 
was the deputy, and Ward left, with a recommendation to Mr. Gerrish and 
Mr. Perkins, the deputy. 

@. Recommendation to what effect? ; 

A. That he was a good officer and performed his duties. I didn’t see the 
recommendation. I knew that he received a recommendation from each one, 
the best recommendation that would be given to any officer. 


And on the next page, is the following : 


Q. Officer McDevitt? 

A. I saw him when I went up to get my account one night, up in the 
attic I think it was, either the dormitory or the attic, and he had something 
over 120 men, and I saw him staggering — staggered down the hall. 

@. In presence of the men? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And was that called to the attention of the superintendent ? 

A. I understood that he knew all about it, that they had had conferences. 

@. You knew at the time or soon after that the superintendent was told to 
discharge him, didn’t you? 

I understood so. The man told me so himself. 
You learned after a while that he was discharged? 
He wasn’t discharged. 

At all? 

No, sir. 

He remained there? 

Well, he stayed there something like a month. 
And then he left? 

No, he went on leave of absence and never camie back. 
Then they took him back again? 

Yes, after some time. He has been there lately. 
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And Greaton says that the superintendent knew of these instances or 
some of them. 
On page 1972, we have in the testimony of Mr. Stone: 


Q. Now, during that time you were there did you notice any instances of 
drunkenness on the part of the officers? 

A>. Yedoteir. 

@. Won’t you, in your own quiet way, specify them? 

A. Well, there was one officer who was drunk when he was hired. 

(J. Drunk at the time they employed him? 

A. Yes,sir. He came down there with the deliriumtremens. He had them 
for a week. His name was Daniel Knights. 


You remember, gentlemen, that Knights was a witness here, and I 
will refer to his testimony by and by. ‘This goes on: 


@. And I suppose he had them nights, too, didn’t he? 
A. Yes, sir; I had tosend two men around onthe night watch to show him, 
to get him around to put in the winds. 


I think he was winding clocks or something — I don’t know what it 
was: 


@. Yes, —who hired him? 

A. Mr. Gerrish, the superintendent. 

@. Well, did Gerrish see him at the time? 

A. I suppose he did. 

(. What symptoms were there of the disease he carried about with 
him? 

A. Well, he went around one wind and came back and saidhe didn’t dare 
to go into the barn. 

@. Why? 

A. Said there was a cow down there choking to death, came back and 
wanted an axe. 

(). For what purpose? 

«il. To cut the cow out of the stanchion where it was tied. 

@. Did he see anything else besides the cow? 

A. Yes, sir; he would be walking along and would see snakes, etc., in 
the road. 

@. Did you see any? 

A. No, sir; [ ain’ta drinking man. (Laughter.) 

@ Well, what else. Was he kept there. 

A. There were several other officers who were drunk there. 

@. Well, was Knights kept there? 

Au Yes, sir; Knights was kept there. 

@. While you were there? 
re Yes, sir; while I was there. He left just a little while before I did, I 
think, 

@. You say he had delirium tremens for about a week after he came — 
did he keep sober after that? 
ik No, sir. Several times he was drunk abed —a whole week after 
that. 

@. Did the superintendent know? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How do you know? 

A. Dr. Roche told him. 


And on page 1973: 


Q. And how long was Knights there altogether? 

A. I couldn’t just state how long it was. I should think he was thete 
Over a year. 

Q. And you say during that time his habit was to get drunk? 
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He never came down sober — hardly ever. 

How often did he go upto the city? 

Oh, probably twice a month. 
Now, were any other officers in the same condition or similar? 

Yes — there was the man on the night-watch by the name of Childs; 
ed to be deputy at the House of Correction. 

What was his name? 

Childs. 

What was his trouble? 

Well, he would get drunk and couldn’t keep awake nights. 

What? 

Would go to sleep. 

What was he — night watchman? 

Night watchman. He would go to sleep on the bench until I woke him 
o go on his rounds. 

That is a watchman who wouldn’t watch. 

A. Yes, sir; wouldn’t watch. 

@. Did the superintendent know that? 
A. The superintendeht came down and picked him up and told him if he 
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_ couldn’t keep awake he would have to get out of there. 


@. Did he leave there? 

A. Left the next morning —took his trunk and left. 

@. How long was he there? 

A. Icouldn’t tell you. 

@. Any other drunken officers? 

A. Yes, sir;a man named Howard. He was drunk a good deal. 

@. In public. 

A. He was drunk out on the bank with a gang of men one day and had to 
be sent up to the institution and another officer sent in his place. 

@. Did the superintendent know that? 

wil aY 6s,) sired 7° 


@. Was he drunk at other times? 
mee V8, i S1F. 


Now, gentlemen, bad as it was for officers to be drunk, it was still 
worse to be drunk in the presence of the prisoners, sober prisoners 
under drunken officers. 

This is on the next page: 


@. Well, any other officers that you saw addicted in the same way? 

A, Yes, sir; I saw an officer named Richmond, yard officer at the time, 
around the yard doing duty for a week, drunk. 

@. Anybody know that but yourself? 

A. The superintendent knew it. He was right through the yard every 
morning. 


And then on the next page: 


@. Anybody else? 

A. Yes, I had several men that were on the night watch that were drunk 
— aman by the name of Leighton. 
An officer? 
Yes, sir. 
More than once? 
Oh, he was drunk several times. 
Anybody else? 
Yes, sir; a man by the name of McDevitt. He was in the attic. He 
was drunk on duty. 

@. Well, what was he in the attic for? 

A. He was an officer in the attic with a crowd of men. 

@. Well, now, you have named a great many drunken officers. Can you 
name any sober ones? 

As Yes; eine 

Q. You can? 
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A. ‘Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether any of those officers were in the habit of using 
profanity ? ; ; 

A. Well, yes, several of them was. 

Q. Inthe presence of the prisoners? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Do you know whether they were in the habit of using it to the 
prisoners? 
A. Yes, sir. 


@. And to each other? 

A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. Were they in the habit of using it in the presence and hearing of the 
superintendent? 

A. Icouldn’t tell you that, sir. 

@. You could not? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you know of any instances of rough, severe, or brutal treatment of 
prisoners? 


A. Well,I see two officers holding a man down and after they were hold- 
ing him down I see another officer take out his club and club a man over 
the feet. 

. What officer did that ? 
Officer Forger. 
Is he there yet? 
I think he is. 

@. What position does he occupy? 

A. Icouldn’t tell yon. 

. Do you know of any instances where the prisoners were under the in- 
fluence of liquor? 

A. Well, no, not exactly the men. I heard of one holiday that they had 
a bottle of liquor in what they termed the Loafers’ Hall. They had a bottle 
of liquor between them. 

Q. Do you know how they got it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or where it came from? 

A. No, sir; Ido not. 

And on page 1833: 


LORS 


A. One of the officers came to me at about that same time and said a 
drunken officer had grossly insulted his wife, who was one of the matrons 
down there. ‘That was Officer Marsh. 

(). Said a prisoner had grossly insulted his wife ? 

A. No, a drunken officer. 7 

(). What was the officer’s name who complained ? 

A. Marsh was the officer who made the complaint. 


Again, on page 1854, there is a description of some drunken officers : 


Q. How long after they came down on the boat did you observe them ? 

A. Probably an hour. They used to go right up to the guard-room where 
I was, and that is where I would see them. 

@. And they were under the influence of liquor ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. More under the influence of liquor than the prisoners that came down 
there, some of them ? 
_ A. That I couldn’t say, TI never saw the prisoners under the influence — 
just one prisoner under the influence of liquor. He got it down there, and 
was drunk down there. 


And on the next page: 
«. And when they got on the wharf, they were really in a worse condition 


than the prisoners sentenced that day for being drunk on the night before ? 
A. They were, certainly. 
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Now, here is one of the saddest incidents of all, on page 1976. The 
witness is speaking of a boy in the truant school, a boy of tender years: 


@. Do you know an instance where one of the truant boys was drunk? 

AW Yeuwairs 

@. Will you tell the committee about that? 

A. Well, when evening came it was my duty to stand at the head of the 
stairs and count the boys as they came up the stairs. This boy, as he came 
up, staggered. I pulled him out of the line and I asked him what the matter 
was with him. He said he had a drink of liquor. I asked him where he got 
it, and he said, “ Mr. Goodell’s room boy gave it to me.” That was all about 
that. 

(). Now, are you satisfied that what caused the boy to stagger was the 
liquor? 

A. Yes, sir. He staggered, and I smelled it on his breath — had it aboard 
of him. 

Well, was he under the influence of liquor so that it affected him? 
So that he staggered; yes, sir. 

How old was he? 

I should think fifteen to seventeen years old. 

And his condition at that time was visible to the other boys? 

on, eit: 
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That is a boy in our truant school, sent there to be cared for and 
reformed, and if this testimony be true he was found drunk there. No 
contradiction has yet been made of this fact. 

About gambling, on the same page, we have this: 


@. What do you know about gambling on the part of the prisoners? 

A. Used to be gambling going on at the time of the riot among the 
prisoners. 

@. What means taken to stop it? 

A. No means. 

@. Where did they get the cards? 

A. Icouldn’t tell you. They got them. 


Then a little farther on: 


@. Any gambling going on among the officers? 

4 AY G8, Sirs 

@. Well, will you tell us about that? 

A. One Sunday night, at the Gut — 

@. That is worse and worse. 

A. — Mr. Gerrish and Mr. Burnham walked in there and found the crowd 
of officers gambling. 

Q@. For what? 

A. Idon’t know what they were gambling for. They had money on the 
table when I went in the door. 

@. What game was it? 

A. IJcouldn’t tell you. [am not a gambler myself. 

@. They had money on the table? 

A. Yes, sir; that I saw. 

@. What did Gerrish do about it? 

A. He went in and, I believe, told them to stop, and it wasn’t half an 
hour after Gerrish went away with Burnham before they started gambling 
again, and gambled until 3 o’clock the next morning. 

Kept it up until 3 o’clock? 

Yes, sir. 

How many officers were engaged in that? 

Oh, I should think eight or ten. 

And did you see gambling among the officers at other times there? 
Yes, sir; saw gambling in the bake-house frequently. 

On the part of the officers? 
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A. Yes, sir; and drinking. 
(. Was that in a place where the prisoners had a chance to see them?» 
A. No, the prisoners were locked up. It was at night. 
@. So that it was no rare thing for the officers to gamble on the island? 
A. It was no new thing; no, sir. 


Did it right along? 
Yes, sir. 
Any other means of gambling besides cards? 

A. No, I didn’t see anything else that I know of. 

(. In regard to the officers. do you remember an instance where one of 
the officers was so illiterate that he couldn’t sign his name? . 

A Yer, sir, 

@. What instance was that? 

A. Aman by the name of Sylvester, who came down there on the night- 
watch. I guess he stayed there about a month. 

@. How do you know he couldn’t sign his name? 

A. Said he couldn’t — signed it with a rubber stamp. 

@. You saw him do that? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t see him, but he signed it with a rubber stamp. 


—— 


Let me call your attention to some instances of neglect on the part 
of the doctors. ©n page 1351: 


@. Now, to get down to another part of the abuses down there —the 
medical treatment, what do you know about that? 

A. Well, there was a good deal of trouble all the time. There were cer- 
tain prisoners sent to the doctor and were never treated — they were kicked 
out — and other prisoners were. It caused trouble in the receiving office a 
good many times. I went to Mr. Gerrish about it and he told me we would 
have to keep on the right side of Dr. Roche. 

(). Who was the doctor? 

A. Dr. Roche and the other doctors. 

(. What do you say in regard to the conduct of the doctor? Give some 
instances, if you please. 

A. Well, he would report prisoners for punishment whom we thought 
were sick. When we got our orders from the deputy or superintendent, we, 
of course, would have to lock them up, and oftentimes we got into trouble 
through that. The prisoners thought naturally that we were the ones who 
were enforcing the orders. We were enforcing the orders, but it was in that 
way. 

@. Well, what do you mean, Mr. Erskine; you were there, you say, 
nearly two years, and speaking plainly, do you mean to cast any blame upon 
the doctor, or don’t you? 

A. Well, I think that he reported men who ought not to be reported for 
punishment, who should have been treated for sickness. 


And on the next page: 


‘Q. Now, won’t you tell the committee? 
-A. I considered that he did that to get rid of these men, not to treat 
them. 


@. Were you aware that they had been ordered back ? 

Me, 08). 6it. 

Q@. Now, putting all that you saw together, during the time you were 
there — what do you say — was the doctor negligent or otherwise? 

A. He was negligent. 


@. In regard to his treatment of the prisoners? 
As) Y os, -sir, 


And on page 1450, speaking of the medical treatment: 


Q. To begin with, perhaps I may ask you about Edward Fitzgerald? 
A. Well, Edward Fitzgerald worked for me in the printing-office. He 
was taken sick. He fainted one day and I sent him to the hospital with 
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another boy. When he returned I asked him what the doctor said, and he 
told me that the doctor had given him some medicine and told him to go to 
bed. I sent him to the hospital upstairs. I went on my vacation, I think, 
the next day. 

(). How long were you gone? 

A. Iwas gone nearly two weeks. 

@. Did you see the boy when you got back? 

A. Iwas gone two weeks. I went back to the island one day and did 
some work and then went away and finished my vacation. When I returned 
and called my printers to work Edward Fitzgerald was not among them, so 
TI went tothe hospital to see how he was getting along. I found him in bed 
and asked him how he was. I asked him when he had seen the doctor, and 
he told me he had not seen the doctor since the day I sent,him over to the 
hospital to see him. 

(. That was two weeks before? 

A. That was two weeks. He lifted the clothing and showed me his 
limbs. They were badly swollen. His knees were covered with sores. 
That boy was in the hospital about five weeks and he didn’t receive more 
than three or four visits trom the doctor the whole time he was there. 


, And on the next page: 


@. And as you saw him in the hospital he was a sick boy? 
A. A very sick boy. 


Q. Now, from what you saw what do you say —that he had been neglected 
or not? 


A. Isay he had been grossly neglected. An officer of the Reformation 


told me he didn’t think he would ever have got on to his feet if he hadn’t 


helped him and worked on him. . 
@. In regard to another boy, named Joseph Daley, what do you know? 
A. Joseph Daley worked for me and was taken sick and was sent to the 
hospital. He had been there three days when I went up to see him and 
found him ina high fever, what I call a fever. I asked him when he had 
seen the doctor and he said he had not seen him. I went out and looked 


for the chaplain—the chaplain is the superintendent of schools at Deer 
Island. 


And farther on: 


A. A short time after, a few hours after, that boy was removed to the 


House of Industry hospital. 


@. For what purpose? 

A. For medical treatment, I presume, and he died there a short time 
after. 

@. Well, couldn’t he have received treatment at the hospital of the House 
of Reformation. ¢ 
He could as far as I know. 
How soon after did the Daley boy die? 
Within a week, I should say —I am not sure. 
How old was that boy? 
About sixteen, I should say. 
And he had worked for you in the printing-office? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, from what you saw in that case and the knowledge you obtained, 
what would you say — was it a case of neglect or not? 

A. I say it was a case of neglect. The boy’s life might have been 
saved had the doctor seen him when he first went there. 
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And on page 1824: 


@. Do you know anything about the neglect of the sick inmates on the 
part of the physician? 

A. No,I don’t think I do, because I wasn’t in a position to know any- 
thing particularly about that. 
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@. Do you remember an instance where a woman went to the doctor, and 
after examining her or after seeing her he said nothing ailed her, and on her 
return she fell in the yard and then died within an hour? 

A. Iremember a woman that came in from the yard sick and was taken 
to the hospital, and it was said that she died very soon, but I couldn’t say 
whether that was the case. I remember the case of one woman, but I have 
forgotten the name. I think the woman worked in the kitchen, but not | 
for me. ; 


Now I come to the case of an insane officer, gentlemen. It is on page 
1983, in evidence of Mr. Stone: 


@. Just one other thing, if you please. There is an officer in the House 
of Reformation, a teacher named Twitchell? 


A. OY GR, BIT: 

@. He is there now? 

AS eeBe RIT . 

@). Have you seen him drunk at any time or times? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. How often? 

A. Oh, I see him drunk two or three times. : : 
. And there is another officer down there by the name of Denehy — 

have you seen him drunk? 

cy Yen air: 

Q. How often? 

A. Oh, several times. ; 

Q. They have not been discharged? 

A. No, sir: they are there yet. 


Twitchell, you know, was upon the stand: 


@. Andin regard to an officer named Wells, who is at the Gut there — 
do you know whether he was at times out of his head? 
A. Yes, sir; he was crazy one spell, I believe. 
Q@. And was he fit or unfit to occupy that position? 
A. I shouldn’t call him fit. 
@. You shouldn't? 
A. No, because he wasn’t responsible at times. 
. Inregard to this Officer Knights —in regard to the condition of his 
. clothes; do you know whether the matron refused to wash his clothing with 
the clothing of the other officers? 
A. Yes, sir; she did. 
@ Why? 
A. Infected with vermin, I believe. 


Now, in regard to some of the boys in the House of Reformation, I 
desire to call your attention to the testimony on page 1452, speaking of 
the case of James Kenny: 


@. Now, James, was he an inmate of the House of Reformation or the 
truant school ? 


A. Hewas an inmate of the House of Reformation. 
Q. How old was he? 
A. He was perhaps going on seventeen years of age. He was the largest 
boy in the institution. 
@. And what was done with him ? 
A. My attention was called to him while he was going from the dining- 


hall to the playground. He was the tallest boy in the line and he was limping 
along at the rear of the line. 


@. Limping along ? 
A Limping along. I asked the officer what the trouble was with Kenny, 


and he told me that the teacher had been after him, that I had better take a 
look at him when I got a chance. 
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@. Now, did you take a look at him ? 

A. I followed down and overtook the boy in the tower. The rest of the 
boys had all got into the yard, and I looked at his person and found that he 

vas bandaged — looked to me to be torn sheets bandaged up, wound around 
his body, and covered with vaseline. 

@. What part of his person ? 

A. His hip and back and legs. He removed the cloths and his back and 
hips were covered with a mass of matterated sores from three to four inches 
in length where a rattan had cut into the flesh the full depth and nearly the 
size —it was probably a rattan the size of my little finger, and there were 
dozens of those stripes over his body. I asked him why he did not go to the 
doctor, and he told me that he did not dare to doso. I asked him who 
bandaged him, and he told me the boys in the hospital and Officer Averill. 
This was several days after the punishment. 

(). He said that some of the boys, together with Officer Averill, had 
bandaged him ? 

A yk ee, 

@. While I think of it, this was March9, 1891 ? 

A. I looked at the punishment book to see if the punishment was recorded, 
and to see how many blows had been struck, and I found that it was recorded. 
there in the book — satisfied myself. 

@. What was the record? 

A. I don’t remember the number of blows. It was a very small number 
—twelve or fifteen blows. 

(). Thatis, the number of blows recorded you found was small, or you 
thought was small, compared with the appearance of the body? 

wag 3) 8-81, 

(). Now, this boy, Jimmie Kenny — you watched him afterwards, did you? 

Mey. Cn. welhs 

@. Will you state whether afterwards he appeared to become silly, idiotic? 

A, Well, he was idiotic at the time. He never should have been pun- 
ished inthat way. He was idiotic — that is, he was of weak mind. 

(. Well, you have seen him since? 

A. Ihave seen him since, within three months, and I have seen the scars 
on his person from the effects of that punishment. 

(). Where is he now? 

A. Well, he was at that time living off Blue Hill avenue. I have his ad- 
dress —-he lived with an aunt. 

@. And you say that within three months you have seen him and that he 
still carries those scars? 

A.» Yes, sir. 

@. And always will probably? 

A. Well, he told me he thought probably he should, that they were put 
on too well to get away very soon. 


And on page 1454: 


He told me that shortly after I left Deer Island the officer who did the pun- 
ishment took him to his room and told him to tell the committee, or anyone 
who might ask him in regard to those scars, that he got them from sitting on 
a hot poker. I took the boy at that time — there was to be an investigation, 
I supposed, by the Common Council of the city of Boston, who had voted to 
investigate the conduct of the affairs of the public institutions on Deer Island 
— I took that boy to Michael W. Norris, of South Boston, then a member of 
the Common Council, and showed him the boy and the scars, and the boy 
told him the same story. 

(). Was there an investigation? 

A. There was not. 

@. Why? 

A. You will have to ask the mayor — I couldn't tell you. 

a Well, now, in regard to the boy James Hanrahan? 

That boy, James. Hanrahan, attempted to escape from Deer Island on 
rR 3d, by swimming. 
PaO). What year? 
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1891. 
August 3d, 1891? 
Yes, sir. 
Where did he belong? 
He belonged inthe House of Reformation. 
How old was he? 
He was, perhaps, fifteen or sixteen —a large boy. 
Yes — well, now, go on. 
He was rescued by a fisherman. 
He attempted to escape, you say ; in what manner? 
By swimming. 
Well, how did he get out of the institution? 
. He had been at work on the farm under the jurisdiction of an officer, 
_ weeding. 
@. He was out weeding? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Who was the officer? 
A. John Averill. He eluded the vigilance of the officer, and was seen and 
heard crying in Shirley Gut. 
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That is, in the water. In regard to this boy, James Hanrahan, you 
will remember the testimony, his strength failed him when he got well 
out in the water and a fisherman happened to be near by with his boat 
and pulled the boy in. The little fellow was unconscious, and by some 
effort the fisherman brought him to, and then the little boy called out 
most pathetically ‘* For God’s sake, let me drown, don’t send me back 
again to get whipped.” 

That is the case of James Hanrahan. The boy was returned ,to the 
institution ; and some of the witnesses testified as you will remember, 
that his body was covered with black ridges. BS sn 

Then there was another boy who jumped from the window —I don’t 
know how high up, but he jumped from one of the windows —and he 
was picked up by another of the officers. I cannot now call him by 
name. The officer who had punished him sought to punish him again 
and the other officer interfered, and what the other officer got for his 
interference was to be brought to the superintendent and reprimanded ; 
and when he said the boy should not be punished the superintendent, 
according to his testimony, said it served the boy right. 

Now, this testimony is false or true. We say it is true. And 
yet the superintendent has not uttered any protest against it and not one 
of the officers has been called to deny it. 

And there is the ease of Barnett, on page 1455: 


A. Isaw the boy. He had been struck over the head with a rattan and 
there was a livid mark from over his eye across the top of his head down 
back of his ear, and he had from ten to fifteen blood blisters on his hands. 


Following that is the case of William Perkins, on page 1545: 


A. I would like to call the attention of the committee to the case of a boy 
named William Perkins, who broke his arm at the Truant School. My atten- 
tion was called to him in the House of Reformation Hospital, and I found 
that the splints had slipped down from the break on his arm. The arm was 
broken about an inch and a half or two inches below the elbow, and when I 
saw him the splints had slipped down from that break, and the weight of his 
arm had gradually sagged the forearm so that the bone had knitted, and his 
forearm was at about that angle (illustrating). The place where the bone 
had been breken looked about as your elbow looks, and I asked the boy when 
the doctor had seen that arm, and he said he hadn’t seen it since the day he 
setit. I asked him how long ago it was and he said ten days. I turned and 
met the hospital steward, Thomas Nyen, and asked him if he had seen that 
boy’s arm — supposed to look after that boy — and he said, ** No, what is the 
matter with it?” I said, ‘‘ You had better go and take a look at it.” That 
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afternoon the boy was discharged from the hospital and sent up to the Truant 
School, and [understand that they had to break his arm over again, and that 
now itisn’t straight. I believe he is at Deer Island at present. 


And on page 160, speaking of the punishment of boys, the witness is 
asked as to the number of blows a boy got. The question was: 


Q. That was the worst case you ever saw, wasn't it? 
A. . Yes; sir. 

@. You said it was brutal in the extreme, didn’t you? 
A. Yes, sir; Isayso now. I never said any different. 


This witness, I think, was Mr. Fulton. You will remember him. 


@. And you so represented it to the superintendent? What did he say? 
A. He said that he spoke to the superintendent about it. 

@. Yes, what did he say? 

‘A. s He said he didn’t think the boy got any more than he deserved. 


On page 1603 we come to the party who did the punishing: 


@. And do you remember a case where you interfered to stop the punish- 
ment? 

A. No more than that I told Mr. Hickey the case belonged to the doctor 
instead of him. 

(. What case was that? 

I don’t remember the boy’s name. 7 

I know, but describe the case, never mind the name? 

Well, he was a boy in my school. 

Yes, how old? 

Well, fourteen, perhaps fifteen. 

And what was the punishment for? 

I think it was for self-abuse. 

What led you to interfere? 

He simply told me that he was going to punish him, and I told him he 
no right to. That was all. 

Well, was the boy punished? 

Well, that is what they said. I didn’t see him punished. 

Did you see him afterwards? 

No, sir. 

You don’t know whether he was punished or not? 

Well, I understood so. He said he was going to punish him severely. 

Yes; but you don’t know whether he did. 

I couldn’t swear that he did, but I heard say that the boy went to the 
pital that night. * 

What caused him to go to the hospital? 

Well, the boy was not very strong. 

What caused the weakness, was it the beating? 

He wasn’t a very strong boy in the first place. 

Was it the beating that sent him to the hospital? 

Well, it might have been. 

Don’t you know it was? 

Well, supposed it was; yes, sir. 

In other words, you said to certain persons, didn’t you, that Hickey 
beat the boy so brutally that he had to be taken to the hospital and kept 
there? 

A. Well, I think that was the case. 
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This, you remember, was a very unwilling witness. He was in 
the employ of the institution at the time he testified : 


A. Well, I think that was the case. 

Q. Well, why don’t you state it to this committee without my effort to 
pull it out? 

A. Well, it requires some pulling. 
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@. I know it does. 
A. Those things are old. 
Q. Well, they ought to be discovered. Now, will you tell us all about 
that case? 
A. Well, I think that is about the whole of it. 
@. How long was he kept in the hospital? ! 
A. The boy was inmy school. He was below par and knew very little — 
was subject to fits, I think. He couldn’t learn anything. Mr. Hickey made 
acomplaint to me that there were such things going on in my school, said 
the boys told him so. I told him I thought it was his place to come to me 
instead of to the boys. I told him there was nothing of the kind going, on in 
my school. He said he understood it was so and he should punish it. I told 
him he had no right to, the boy’s case belonged to the doctor. I think it did. 
And was the boy so punished and sent to the hospital? 
Well, that was the understanding there. 
How long did the boy remain in the hospital? 
I don’t know, sir. He was up there awhile. 
Was he then sent back to you? 
No, sir; he was discharged. 
Did he leave or die? 
I don’t know, sir. I understood he was discharged on the doctor’s 
recommend. 
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And later on you will find, if you will scan this testimony closely, that 


Officer Averill was sitting-in one of the rooms of the House of Refor- 
mation one day, whether asleep or awake I cannot tell you, when ten 
or twelve boys entered and as they seemed noisy and disorderly he drew 
his revolver and fired two shots at them. Of course they scattered and 
fled and the bullets afterwards were found in the casement of the door. 
Fortunately he did not strike any of them. 

I now come to the matter of clubbing and stringing men up, in the 
testimony of Mr. Greaton, on page 1956: 


@. Now, you don’t know anything in regard to the punishments inflicted 
down there, do you? 

A. I have seen some of the punishments; yes, sir. 

@. Well, any punishments out of the way, extreme or cruel? 

A. I recall one instance where I don’t think it was just right. 

@. What was it? 

A. Where a man was tied up in the bath-room at night, and when he would 
call for water the superintendent would tell him, ‘‘ Well, I will take a drink 
for you myself.” 

Q. What? 

A. ‘‘I will take a drink myself.” In that case I don’t think it was right. 
He would walk to the icewater and take a drink himself several times, when 
the man called for water. 


@. How long was the man tied up? 


A. He was tied up and the superintendent remained there until 12 o’clock 
that night. 


You will remember that case, where the man was. handeuffed by the 
wrist and a rope placed over and thrown over the steam-pipe, where he 
was tied up there, the superintendent staying there for several hours, 
and when he would ask for a drink of water the superintendent would 
refuse to give it to him, but would say, ‘*I will take a drink myself,” 
and where the superintendent remained with him until 12 o'clock, 
and he was then left in charge of another officer and kept in that posi- 
tion the whole night. If that testimony be false, nobody has denied it, 
and we take it to be true. 

Then on page 1680, speaking in regard to stringing up prisoners, we 
have the following testimony : 


Q. In regard to stringing up prisoners —if you have any knowledge of 
that will you please tell us what you saw? ; 
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A. Isaw the prisoners strung up there, several of them. 

@. And how long were they strung up? 

A. Until they about fainted. Some of them did faint. 

@. Well, was the punishment cruel, brutal? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did anybody protest, except the prisoners? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. Now, in regard to the ventilation of the House of Industry, did you 
inspect that at all? 

A. Iwas sent by the superintendent, in absence of the prison officer, into 
the prison at one time with instructions if I found anything wrong to make it 
right, and I found no ventilation there whatever. The ventilators were com- 
pletely clogged up with old rubbish, I think I took out somewhere in the 
neighborhood of nine barrels of old rubbish, — of boots, shirts, stockings, ete. 


@. Nine barrels ? 

ASV Y és, sir: 

@. Old boots, stockings, and rubbish? 

A. And newspapers, and so on. 

@. Found in the ventilators? 

A. Inthe ventilators; yes, sir. 

@. What condition did you find the cells in — especially those used for 
solitary ? 


A. I found them at that time in a bad condition. 

@. Will you describe their condition? 

A. Yes, sir; [found them bed-buggy. On one set of slats that I took 
out that the prisoners slept on I counted, I think, nearly 200 bed-bugs. 

@. Taken from one? 

A. Ina solitary cell. They were all more or less covered with bed-bugs, 
but not so many on either of the others. 


And on page 1959 the following: 


. Now, were the blankets in those cells ever washed? 
A. The blankets, I found them ina bad condition. I couldn’t judge when 
they had been washed. 
@. Were they clean or were they dirty? 
A. They were dirty, quite dirty. 


Again, upon page 1967, he says he cleaned out the ventilators again 
after having taken out nine barrels of dirt and rubbish: 


@. Now, in regard to the ventilators, you said you took out nine barrels of 
rubbish at one time. Did you examine them later on and take out seven 
barrels more. 

A. I did, in the course of two months, 


Then there is this testimony on page 1576. Weare now dealing with 
some of the officers in the House of Reformation, where they keep the 
small boys: 


(). Have you seen those officers under the influence of liquor while on 
duty? 

A. Ihave seen Mr. Cunningham under the influence of it while on duty. 

@. And in the presence of the boys? 

A. Inthe presence of the boys. 


The boys we send down there to be reformed ! 

Then on page 1627 we have this most significant testimony. Mr. 
Fulton is testifying, and you will remember that Mr. Fulton at that 
time, at the time of his testimony, was in charge of the Reform School. 
He is asked as to the effect of the treatment on the boys, and one of the 
Aldermen, — Alderman Lomasney — put this question to him: 
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@. What other cases have there been down there, what other cases 
where women prisoners got rowing over the attentions of the officers? 

A. 25ir? 

(@. What other cases have you heard down there where the women pris- 
oners have got jealous of one another over the attention paid them by the 
officers? 

A. None. 

@. Never heard anything else? 

A. Don’t remember any. 


@. Do you think, Mr. Fulton, that a boy sent to the House of Reforma- 


tion at Deer Island is reformed or is to any degree better and is taught 
better things at Deer Island then he would be if he were around the 
streets? 

A. 1 told you before that in some instances I thought he was improved 
and in some the reverse. 

@. Well, now, let us try and get as near as you can give it the percen- 
tage. About how many boys should you think, how many boys out of a 
hundred, do you think confinement at the House of Reformation benefits? 

A. I think it is all beneficial except the association. If a good boy goes 
there his association is very bad. 

@. And he becomes worse — is that it? 

A. Well, he may learn some bad he didn’t know before — gets some good 
education that he wouldn't get elsewhere. 

@. Well, outside the educational advantages, are his morals improved 
any? 

A. Not unless he is a very bad boy, I don’t think. 


Now, think of that, gentlemen! <A boy is sent down to the House of 
Reformation, deprived of his liberty and sent down there in order to fit 
him for the duties of manhood, to protect him at a time when he can- 
not protect himself; and this officer in charge of that school, who had 
been there for many years, states under oath that a boy sent to that 
place is not improved unless he happens to be a bad boy. That is, if a 
boy is not really a bad boy and happens to get in there he is destroyed. 
But if a boy is a bad boy, so bad that you cannot make him worse, then 
the master says he cannot be injured by having him sent there. 

Such a state of affairs is something unknown to the ordinary citizens 
of this Commonwealth. 

On page 1549 I desire to call your attention to the testimony of 
Bernard Scott, and although it will take a few minutes to read it, yet, 
gentlemen, it is well worth it, because it is the most significant testi- 
mony yet given in reference to the results produced by our institutions, 
the result produced upon a hoy of tender years. Just follow the history 
of this little fellow, and then see whether our institutions reform or 
turn out young criminals: 


Your name? 

Bernard Scott. 

How oldare you? 

Eighteen years old, sir. 

And you can read and write, can you not? 
Yes, sir. 

Where do you work now? 

Thirty-two Boy!ston street, sir. 

For whom? 

Alexander C. Morrill, sir. 

Where do you live? 

The West End, sir. 

In Boston? 

Yes, sir. 

And are your parents alive? 

Well, my aunt is, sir, and [ have got a father. 
Your father is not? 
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My father is, sir. 

He is alive? 

Yes, sir —I have got a stepmother, sir. 

Oh, yes — you have a stepmother, and your father is alive. Do you 


live at hones 
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Well, I board with an aunt now, sir. 

You are with your aunt? 

The last two months, sir. 

Now, were you sent to the Marcella-street Home at any time. 

The first time I was sent to the Marcella-street Home was in, I think, 


latter — 


Well, I only want to establish the fact that you were sent there. 
Yes, sir. 

How old were you at that time? 

About eight years old, sir. 

Was your mother alive then? . 

No, sir.’ 

You had a stepmother at that time? 

No, sir. 

And how long did you remain at the Home — about how long? 
I remained two years, sir. 

Two, was it? 

Two, sir. 

Now, after getting out, what became of you? 

I went to live with this aunt of mine, sir? 

And then how long did you remain before getting into some of our 


itutiona? 


I think about three months, sir. 

What became of you then? 

I was sent to the Marcella-street Home again, sir. 
How long did yon remain there — about how long? 
I think I remained there about a year, sir. 

About a year — then what became of you? 

I was sent on to a farm down in Cape Cod, sir. 


Who sent you there — oh, you were sent from the Home ? 
Yes, sir. 


How long did you remain there? 

One year, sir. 

Then what? 

Then back to Boston here again, sir. 

And were you sent to any of the institutions after that? 
Sent to Deer Island, sir. 

For what? 

Well, the charge was “ neglected child.” 

You were sent to the House of Reformatlon, were you? 
Yes. 

As a neglected child — about what age were you then? 
About twelve, sir. 

How long did you remain in the House of Reformation? 
A year, sir. 

A year? 

About a year, sir. 

Were you pardoned out ? 

Yes, sir, I was pardoned at the examination of schools. 
When you were pardoned, where were you brought? Were you 


brought up to Boston ? 


A. 


Q. 
A. 


Q. 


Yeupeir: 

Well, where ? 

Went up on the boat and got off and went to Charlestown then, sir. 
When you got to the wharf, what did youdo? Did anybody take 


charge of you? 


Q. 
A. 


No, sir. 
Nobody met you there? 
No, sir. 
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Q. When you landed, you went about your business? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Now, mark this, because it isa serious matter. Here is a child of 
very tender years who was committed to that institution, and who in the 
eyes of the law was to be in charge of the Commissioners until he 
reached his majority. They had the power of pardoning him and they 
resorted to it, but it was their duty, as we contend, to see that he was 
properly placed and not to let.him have his liberty in the way in which 
he obtained it. That is, he should have been met at the boat and should 
have been sent to some family, and should not have been allowed to 
leave the boat and wander about as he pleased. Then I asked him: 


Q. Where did you go then? 

A. I went over to Charlestown, sir. 

@. And what became of you next—did you get into the institutions 
again? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Of course he did. 


@. How soon after? 
A. About — 
. About how soon? 
A, Five months, sir. 
Where were you sent? 
Deer Island, sir. 
To the House of Reformation? 
Yes, sir. 
For what? 
I think the same charge. 
And then how long did you remain? 
Remained about six months, sir? 
Were you then pardoned? 
Yes, sir. 
And where did you go? 
Sent down to Maine, sir. 
Who sent you there? 
Mr. McCarthy, sir. 
How long did you remain there? 
Six days, sir. 
What then? 
Came back to Boston again, sir. 
aie you didn’t go for the purpose of remaining but six days, did you? 
No, sir. 
And you left? 
I left, sir. 
And when you got back to Boston what became of you? 
Knocked around the city for about three months again, and went 
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down again, sir. 
Q. You were sent down again? 
(As) 3 8S, Bir. . 
@. To the House of Reformation? 
Aoi iey o8,. sir, 
@. For what? 
A. For larceny, sir. 


Of course, — degree after degree he develops into a criminal. 


Q. Well, was it to the House of Reformation or the H 

A. House of Reformation, sir. one ee . 

@. And how old were you then, that last time, when you were sent down 
for larceny ? 
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I guess about fifteen, sir. 

Yes. How long were you kept there ? 

Two years, sir. 

And where you then pardoned out ? 

Yes, sir. 

When was that ? 

Two years ago the 15th of this month, sir. 

Yes — about two years ago. Well, when you were pardoned at that 
, did anybody meet you at the boat ? 

No, sir. 

You went about your business ? 

Yes, sir. 

What have you been doing since ? 

Working, sir, at the printing trade. 

And now you are with Mr. Morrill ? 

Yes, sir. 

So that you have spent a considerable ‘part of your life at the island 
and i in the House of Reformation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, in going down to the island and on the boat, will you tell these 
gentlemen whether you were put in cells with men and women convicts? 
Were you? 

A. Yes, sir; well, the second time going down I was put into a cell with 
fifteen or twenty House of Industry men. 

@. Men? 

Lane Y G8 sir. 

@. And was that the only time? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say for sure whether there was any with me the last 
time or not. } 

@. (By the Cuairman.) Whereabouts are these cells —on the boat, do 
I understand? 

Aa aN e8,\8ir: 

@. (By Mr. River.) Were there any other boys in there at that time? 

A. I don’t remember now, sir. 

@. Now, will you state what was done to you when you got to the House 
of Reformation the second time, by way of punishment —a little louder; I 
want you to keep your voice up. What was done to you by way of punish- 
ment when you went down there the second time? 

A. Well, Mr. Hickey caught me under the chin here and twisted my neck 
a little and then slapped me in the face. 

Q. Well, what did you do? 

A. I didn’t do anything; just coming down the second time, that is what 
it was for. 

@. What did he say, anything? 

A. Well, he asked me what I came down for, why didn’t I keep out of 
trouble. 

@. Well, that didn’t hurt you, I suppose? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Now, how was it when you got down there the third time — any pun- 
ishment then? 

A. No, sir. I don’t think so, sir. 

@. Now, will you tell us what you know in regard to punishing or beating 
the boys down there, if you know anything about it? 

A. Well, Mr. Hickey had a habit of catching the boys by the hair on the 
neck here, and lifting them off their feet, and catching them under their chin 
and slapping their faces, and then he would take and swing his hand and give 
a boy a crack in the face that would stagger him, make him cry, cry with 
pain. 

@. How often have you’seen them lifted off their feet by the hair? 

A. Oh, I have seen that done, I guess, about once a day, sir. 

@. Right along? 

Au i¥X easy aire 

@. And for what would that be done? What would the boy have to do 
in order to get that reward of merit? 
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A. Well, perhaps the boy would whisper in line or turn his head around. 

@. How often have you seen boys struck not with the rattan, but with the 
fist? 

A. Well, I have seen them get a swinging slap on the face. 

(). Well, you say that staggered them and made them cry? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How often have you seen that? 

A. Oh, that was done nearly every day, sir. 

@. Have you seen any of the boys knocked down? 

A, Well, I seen a colored boy knocked down by a kick under the chin by 


Officer Averill. 

@. Well, what was the position of the boy at the time he got the kick? 

A, The boy was down on his knees blacking the officer’s shoes, and the 
officer said something abont shining the heels, I think. 

@. About shining the heels? 

A. Yes, sir; and the boy says, ‘‘I am coming to that,” and with that the 
officer up with his foot and kicked him under the chin and knocked him over. 


@. Was that done by way of joke? 
A. No, sir; he meant it— said, ‘‘ None of your back talk,” and kicked 
him 


Did the boy cry? 

No, he didn’t crv, but it hurt him. 

Well, did he finish the boots? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, do you remember the case of James Halloran? 

Yes, sir. He got fifteen raps from Hickey for coming down a second 


What with? 

The rattan, sir. 

What part of his person? 

On his hips, sir. 

And simply for coming down the second time? 

Yes, sir. 

And how many blows have you seen given to some of the boys 
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there? , 

A. Well, I have seen one boy, John Duffy, get sixty raps from Mr. 
Hickey. 

@. Yes — for what? 

A. Some indecent act, sir. 

@. And did the boy ery? 

A. Well, the boy didn’t want to cry. He wanted to keep it in. 

@. I mean was the boy hurt? 

A. Yes, sir; he was hurt. 

@. Sixty raps? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know of any other cases of punishment down there that you 


think of? . 
A. Well, Officer Averill, his monitor — he used to have a boy for a moni- 
tor. While he would be attending to his business in other parts of the insti- 
tution he would give this monitor his rattan and tell him to lace the boys with 
it if they didn’t mind, and if the boys objected to that, the monitor would 
send them to Mr. Averill and they would get more. 
Q@. Well, have you seen whiskey with any of the boys? 
A. Well, no; I didn’t see any whiskey, but I have heard of a case where 
a boy got punished for having — 
. You knew ofa boy’s getting punished by whom? : 
_ I don’t know the officer, sir; I was told this, sir. 
Who was the boy that was punished? 
A boy named Donovan, sir, got it in an officer’s room. 
Bowne because he had obtained whiskey somewhere —is that it? 
es, sir. 
Well, do you know anything about boys having tobacco down there? 
Well, the boys used to get tobacco through the fences in the yard, sir. 
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From whom? 
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So that tobacco could be passed through the fence? 

Sometimes thrown over the fence, sir. 

Did you at any time hear the voices of female prisoners who were put 
in cells in the House of Reformation? 

fh. oY OUABUR LOLs 

@. Did you hear the talk? 

A. J have heard their talk 

@. You needn’t state what it was, but you can state whether it was offen- 
sive or not. ; 

Al Vests air, 

@. And did you hear the screams and yells? 

A. Yes, sir, I did. 

How long would such talk and noises be kept up? 

A. Well, about halfan hour, sir, while the boys were there at supper, 
dinner, or breakfast. 

@. And most of the boys about there, I suppose, heard it? 

Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) I meant to say that those noises were close to where 
most of the boys were? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Inregard to the punishment of a boy named Murphy —do you re- 
member anything about that? 

A. Yes, sir; he was punished for — 

Mr. Proctor. — What Murphy wasthis? Do you know his first name? 

Mr. Ritey. — No, I don’t. 

Ald. Barry. — There have been two Murphys. Mr. Riley. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) -What Murphy was this? 

A. This boy’s name was Patrick Murphy. 

@. What do you know about him? 

A. He and two other boys were punished by Officer Averill for talking to 
a female prisoner in a cell. 

@. A prisoner that was locked up in the House of Reformation ? 

AststY G85, pir. 

@. Did you know anything about stolen apples and other things being 
brought into the House of Reformation, thrown over the fence ? 

A. I know atthe time of the riot there prisoners, House of Industry men, 
threw over a couple of barrels of apples, I should judge, and I and another 
boy went out to get some of them and got punished, for eating the apples, by 
Officer Hickey. 


A. From the House of Industry men, sir. 

Q. From the prisoners? 

Ay Xess pairs 

@. And they were as close together as that, were they? 
As Yes, seiv: 

Q. 

A, 

Q. 


. 


Then he speaks of a colored boy, named Johnson, whom he says was 
punished by Mr. Hickey: 


@. How severe was the punishment ? 
A. Well, I guess it left the marks, left plenty of marks on the boy. 


I say the testimony of this poor little boy Scott sums up the case 
against the House of Reformation. A place where those boys are 
sent in order that they may be cared for turns out to be a place where 
they see nothing but brutality, hear nothing but profanity, where 
drunkenness is called to their attention, where they are listening 
to the yells, shrieks, and obscene talk of female criminals put in cells 
in the same institution. And, in a few words, I believe that institution 
graduates them as criminals. It is no uncommon thing to find House of 
Reformation boys in our House of Correction after wards, as well as in 
the other institutions. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Will Mr. Riley inform the committee how much 
longer time his argument will take. 
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Mr. Ritey. — I will get through as rapidly as I can, gentlemen, but 
you see I am dealing with the testimony and consequently, I should like 
to call your attention to everything I have. Iam not talking for the 
sake of listening to my own voice, but I am talking for the sake of 
calling your attention seriously to things which I insist have been proved. 
If you say stop now and come in to-morrow morning or go on now 
until 12 o’clock, I am perfectly willing to comply — just as you prefer. 


The CuarrMANn. — The committee have already given you more time 


than agreed upon. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I thank the committee for it, but it is really 
for your benefit, gentlemen, and not for mine. I am only a citi- 
zen of this Commonwealth, and this concerns the public. On 
page 1661 to 1663 you will find the testimony pertaining to the 
imprisonment of women in the House of Reformation, and you will find 
as you follow along testimony in regard to a man who died in a 
cell there, and will also find testimony pertaining to the cases of 
F. M. Brown, and a man named Black, both of them being officers. 

I now refer particularly to the case of Black, who had for more than 
a year or quite a year, to give $5 of his salary a month to another 
officer named Atwood, or else he could not keep his place, and the 
same proposition was made to an officer named Brown, and sooner than 
submit to it he left. This Atwood, I understand, is the same man who 
was a defaulter at one time to the institution to the extent of $100, and 
you remember, according to the sworn statement of Ryerson, that some 


$29 in money belonging to dead paupers was taken and appropriated 


for the purpose of cancelling the indebtedness of Mr. Atwood. I think 
he is down there yet. 

I need call your attention only in passing to the burial of dead 
paupers and convicts together, to the testimony showing that forty or fifty 
bodies of the dead were allowed to accumulate, were stowed away for 
atime, ina place where the hogs used to be killed, and then a large 
trench was dug by the paupers, and the bodies were buried in that way, 
without any funeral services, the paupers who were digging the trench 
being compelled to smoke their pipes while doing so, such was the 
offensive odor from the bodies. One of the bodies, for instance, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Dr. Newell, had been kept for more than a 
week in that place, and another body had been kept for nineteen days 
during the month of August. 

I have already referred to the stringing up of men, to the wickedness 
of the punishment, to the way it was given, and the fact that the 
officers, some of the police officers from our city, were called to view 
it and seemed to enjoy the sport: to the fact that one man was kept up 
twenty minutes and another man kept up about an hour. That is, they 
were strung up and taken down when they fainted, and that was 
continued for an hour at a time until the man finally went off in a 
fit. 

You have already had called to your attention the matter of sending 
convicts to Long Island. That is clearly against the law. I don’t think 
there is anywhere in statutes any law for it. A person is sentenced to 
Deer Island for crime, and it is clear as the noonday sun that if a person 
is sent to Deer Island there is no authority to transfer them to Long 
Island, or to the House of Correction, or any other prison for work 
during the day. His sentence is to that place. And so it is with regard 
to Long Island. When the superintendent, the Commissioners, or any 
other persons, send prisoners over to Long Island for the purpose of 
doing work there, they are breaking the law, and more clearly are the 
breaking it when they send, as they did, 100 or 104 men and Iet them to 
a contractor over there. In some cases people are brought back at 
night. Most of the time they are; but in one case, as you remember 
the testimony of Dr. Newell, a barber was kept over there three months, 
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really put in his sentence at Long Island, aithough he was sentenced 
to Deer Island, and another man was kept on Long Island for a week, 
[ think, if not more 

This thing should be stopped. It is a breaking of the law. You have 
had testimony in regard to the contagious clothing and how the clothes 
are all washed together, especially the underclothing, and how some of 
the prisoners have been obliged to use the dirty clothing cast off by 
others. You remember the testimony of a man who had been down 
there and who pointed over to Mr. Gerrish and emphasized the fact that 
every word he told was true, and among other things he spoke of the 
clothing. 

In regard to the bad quality of the food, that is a matter of much 
import. They called nobody but Mr. Flanders. A reference has already 
been had to Flanders, and you know and everybody knows that tea for 
104 cents a pound is unfit for human consumption. “You wouldn’t have 
it in your house and wouldn’t give it to your servants. Mr. Flanders 
was compelled to admit that nobody else bought tea as cheap as that. 
Then take the price of butter — 12 to 14 cents a pound — butter in name 
only, not fit for human consumption. Molasses for 10 cents a gallon, 24 
cents a quart, is not bought in our houses. Whiskey at $1.25 and $1.50 
a gallon and sherry as low as $1.80 a gallon is, as you know, liquor not 
fit for hospital purposes. ° It was pur chased for medicinal use and 
should not have been the cheapest stuff, but rather the best stuff. No 
reputable doctor would undertake to give it to his patients, and no man 
of experience in drinking such liquor “would want to use it for any other 
purpose. 

If the food is of a proper quality Boston teams with wholesale and 
retail grocers who could easily be called to show it, but no testimony 
has been introduced other than this man’s, because no other could be ob- 
tained. You remember what he said in regard to Dr. Newell — that 
Dr. Newell and Mr. Devlin wanted him to go to the Mayor, and he said 
he thought it shouldn’t go because it would ‘be unfair to the Commission- 
ers. But it appears afterwards that when the chairman was interested 
in his going, although he had refused to go, had not been willing, he 
did go to the Mayor. He went for one of the Commissioners then, never 
thinking of the other two. Does anybody doubt the honesty and integ- 
rity of Commissioner Devlin, who was present during the conversation 
with Dr. Newell and was a party to the transaction? And everybody 
knows that the command of the two Commissioners was for the purpose 
of having the Mayotr’s attention called to the inferior quality of the arti- 
cles. But ofcourse Mr. Flanders didn’t dare to go at that time, because 
he was afraid he would lose the trade. It was a matter of dollars and 
cents with him. 

Now, there is one other piece of testimony that I don’t wish you to 
lose sight of, on page 2043. Idon’t want that to escape your notice. 
Here it is, speaking of the two doctors — Dr. Cogswell, then on Deer 
island, and Dr. Roche. The witness had been testifying about whiskey, 
Game Cock Whiskey, etc., and he was asked if there was anything 
peculiar about that brand. He answered: 


I don’t know as there is about that, it smells very strong, sir, as far as 
that is concerned. Then, during that summer, on my night’s work, this Dr. 
Roche, Dr. Cogswell, and two other friends of theirs, took the ‘*‘ Vigilant ” 
and went down to Hotel Pemberton. They came home between 3 and 4 
o’clock in the morning happy-go-lucky, full as a tick, all they could do to 
walk up the plank-walk. 

@. All of them? 

A. All four of them, and I made the remark about that when I went back 
to the office, and Spalding, if he was alive, would say the same thing. [ 
told Spalding the very morning when I saw that, and Spalding said, ‘* Thev 
find fault with me drinking rum, but they don’t find fault with drinking ru.u 
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themselves.” Then after awhile they had another vacation on the ‘‘ Vigilant,” 
went to the Hotel Pemberton and had another supper and came home at 3 
or 4 in the morning, and came, as I say, full. ‘ 


Dr. Cogswell and Dr. Roche have listened to that testimony and 
they have remained silent and are silent now. 

Then on pages 2040 and 2041 you will find the evidence with refer- 
ence to the sale of whiskey upon the island — first, in regard to carry- 
ing down that brand of whiskey, then the number of cases that were sent 
down, the number of bottles taken out, and how easily the officers ob- 
tained those bottles, one of them having six in his room, I think. I now 
reach the case of Frank Jones. You remember that case, and I only 
touch upon it for the purpose of showing the fact that negligence seems 
to permeate not only the public institutions under the Commissioners 
but our Police Department, and, Iam afraid, all our departments. It 
brings to our minds the necessity of keeping up constant vigilance. 
Here was a man who, by reason of sickness, was advised by the doctors 
to enter our hospital. He did so on the 28th; his sickness became worse, 
and on the 29th, he left the hospital without consulting the authorities 
there. Later on in that day, near the corner of Chambers and Cambridge 
streets, he was found acting peculiarly, and the officer who saw him 
took him to the station-house, because he thought he was under the in- 
fluence of liquor. The man was not, the man had not drank a drop — 
was a decent, respectable man. He was locked up that night of the 
29th and the next night sent to the City Prison in the Court-House and 
kept there until the 31st of the month —two days. During those days 
Dr. Jelly was was called and pronounced the case one of — it has 
slipped my mind now, but you remember what Dr. Jelly pronounced it. 
It was, of course, a wrong diagnosis, and Dr. Jelly was just a big 
enough man to say that he probably did make a wrong diagnosis, and if 
he did he was sorry for it. He called it delirium tremens when he was 
suffering from epilepsy or something of that kind. f 

He was sent down to the island, and on the 6th o November he died, 
and they said his death was caused by pneumonia. Well, about his 
person were many letters and papers giving his address and the address 
of his wife and friends. Those papers were put in a large envelope 
and put by, by the doctor and the officer in charge, and no word was 
ever sent to his relatives or friends. Some four months after, when he 
was discovered after a long search, when the man was traced, the officer 
down there was asked why he did not send to the relatives. ‘The reply 
was, ‘‘ Why, it isn’t our business to go about tracing relatives. That is 
none of our business. He died, and we buried him.” 

What [am getting at is this. It seemed that during the search the 
wife of the dead man, among other things, thought about the Police De- 
partment, and she sent a letter to our Superintendent Eldridge, and a 
good superintendent and a good officer. ‘That letter was sent, I think, 
some three months after the man had left the hospital and some two or 
three months after his death. You remember the reply of Superin- 
tendent Eldridge. ‘Tersely stated it was to the effect that. the last heard 
of her husband he was at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Now, just think of it, gentlemen. He entered the hospital on the 28th. 
There was a record of it there. The superintendent of police had 
learned that. On the 29th he was booked at the Joy-street station, and 
that was a matter of record, under the superintendent. On the 30th and 
31st he was booked at the City Prison, and that was directly under the 
superintendent of police, and the next day he was sent to Long Island, 
where he died. Now, this superintendent, in response to a letter asking 
for information sits down and says that no traces of her husband were 
to be had since he left the hospital, whereas in the Police Department 
there was record of that man’s incarceration in two places — the Joy- 
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street station and the City Prison — later in each case than that at the 
City Hospital. 

What does it mean, except this, that the minute the letter came to the 
superintendent it was handed to some underling, a superficial search 
was made, then the letter was written, and that was the end of it? 

That shows you how negligent our officials, even the best of them, 
may become. Now, all this, of course, is significant of a general 
neglect everywhere. 

I now come to two of the most serious things on the island. I men- 
tioned murder as among the charges, and I did so seriously. In the 
first place, in dealing with the islands, in my judgment at least three 
murders have been committed. They may not have been legal murders 
except in one case, but all of them are moral murders. In the first. 
place you remember the case of the McDonough woman on Long Island. 
‘That woman was in the pains of childbirth at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Youremember the place she was confined in, and the doctors were noti- 
fied. Dr. Cogswell was in charge then as now. Dr. Dever was under 
him. The two doctors had notification of her condition. She might give 
birth to a child at anytime. ‘They left her with a nurse who, I think 
was a promoted pauper. Jam not sure abeut that, but it is my im- 
pression that that was the case, and the doctors when night came 
went to bed. The poor woman gave birth to a child at 2 o’clock in the 
morning, or eleven hours after labor set in, and the nurse attended her 
and cut the cord. It was more than twenty minutes after the birth when 
Dr. Dever was aroused from his sleep, and he then did the best he could. 
The woman was in convulsions. She died within six hours, at 8 o’clock 
in the morning, and then, when Dr. Cogswell, after being aroused from 
his sound sleep, learned it,— and that was long after the sun had 
risen, — he spoke to Officer McCaffrey and said, ‘‘ That is too bad. If 
the doctor had been called twenty minutes earlier the woman’s life 
would have been saved.” ‘Turn to the testimony —don’t let me mis- 
quote. Then he said significently to McCaffrey, ‘‘ Don’t you say any- 
thing about it, it might cause trouble. ” 

Now, I put it to you, Mr. Chairman, and to all of you, what would 
you say if it were wife, sister, or daughter of yours or anybody that you 
<new and respected — any human being, for, after all, the sky is but the 
roof of a single family. We are all under that sky. 

Was it murder or was it not? Drs. Dever and Cogswell will never 
answer at the bar of public justice for that crime, but some day, 
whether they believe it or not, they will answer before a higher and a 
juster Judge than earth has yet known. 

That is murder No. 1. 

Murder No. 2 was on Deer Island. ‘Think of it! Listen to the 
testimony of Mr. Pilsbury the other night—a fair and_ honest 
man—how adroitly the Commissioners put him on the stand, 
although his term of service was for but two years and a few months, 
while that of the other Commissioners was very much longer. He 
said that, as far as he could learn, it was simply this: Two old men, 
feeble old men, who were convicts, were in the cellar of a building. 
Neither one had any animosity against the other; that without any 
cause, so far as can be ascertained, one seems to have killed the 
other, because when the officers discovered it, went into the cellar, 
they found the dead body of one of them, and they found no 
trace of the other. Now, then, what became of the other? — 
for, mark you, the man who did the killing was a poor old man, a 
feeble man. I wish that all the Aldermen, including Alderman Lee, 
in making up the report, would just think of this case — a feeble 
old man who survived, and the Commissioner says when asked what 
became of him, that there was no trace of him. ‘*‘ What became of 
him?” —*‘* Well, I don’t know. He probably jumped overboard.” 


ae 
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‘* Well, but if he jumped overboard, that is months and months ago, 
and the sea gives up its dead ?” — ‘‘But the sea didn’t give up its dead.” 
No, Mr. Commissioner Pilsbury, the sea did not give up its dead, nor 
will it ever, — never, never, never, — because the sea does not contain 
it. Oh, no! There was no other means of escape except to pass 
‘the bridge, where the entrance was guarded by the otticer, who was 
off, — mentally off, — at times. If he passed there somebody might 
have traced him. He couldn’t run, for he was an old and feeble man. 
If he did the killing, the marks of blood, of bloody hands, would have 
been found on the walls or somewhere around the institution, or 
along the road-tracks would have been traced. We lawyers who 
deal with murder cases better than any other class of men know 
‘that murder will out. It is the one thing that even the grave does not 
cover. No, oh, no! That old man never killed the _ other 
old = man. ‘There was no motive for. it, there was no 
strength for it, and the best proof that it was not done in 
that way is the fact thal you have no trace. But this fact — and it is 
all that has been proved to our satisfaction — remains; a man, a ¢con- 
vict, was killed. How killed? I can imagine how easily he might be 
killed. If an officer, a drunken officer, were there — for you know they 
have been there and I am afraid they are yet — that drunken and brutal 
officer, a man of bad temper, a man who lacked prudence, might in a 
fit of anger ora fit of drunkenness have struck the old man, for the 
man killed was an old man. The other old fellow is a myth — he 
didn’t exist. Ifhe did, he wasn’t there at the time. The officer might 
have struck him with no intention at all of killing him, but you know 
how easy itis to take away human life. Sometimes a sturdy blow 
won't have any visible effect; oftentimes a trivial blow will kill a strong 
man. You remember the incident on Cambridge street, within a few 
months, where a very trivial blow given by a man of ordinary strength 
killed another fellow, who was a strong man. 

Do you think that when Professor Webster killed Dr. Parkman he 
meant to kill him? I don’t think he did. I don’t think any lawyer who 
ever read the case thought so. Webster was a man who didn’t care 
much for money, and I think Parkman was a man who insisted on his 
pound of flesh. Webster became finally exasperated by the language 
addressed to him, and the result was that he pushed the old man who 
struck against something and was killed. And then the professor tried 
to do away with the body, so that he might make away with all traces 
of the crime. He tried to do it, but he was not so successful as they 
were on Deer Island. 

I am only putting a case. I say that that did not happen as the Com- 
missioners say it happened. I tell you that the prisoner could not 
escape in the first place—the old, feeble man. He could not get 
away without being detected; while after the officer realized that in 
a moment of temper and indiscretion he gave a blow which he thought 
would not hurt, and which resulted in death, how easy it would be 
for him before anybody discovered that a crime had been committed 
to select some prisoner who was not there at all and say, ‘* Here, you are 
a good fellow and ought not to here now. J like you, and of course you 
don’t object if I give you a chance to pass this man here.” And so he is 
allowed to go. When he goes he ‘knows nothing about any murder or 
tragedy on the island, and the next morning when it is found that the 
prisoner has gone and the murder is committed the how] is set up that 
one convict killed another. 

How often does one man kill another in our community here and 
escape? How often is that done, without his leaving any traces be- 
hind? The whole thing is absurd. 

And if they say the discipline is now good, I say it is bad. Tt is 
as bad as can be. If the discipline was good that thing could not 
happen. 
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Tell me, Mr. Superintendent, if your discipline was good at that time 
how came it that two convicts were down in the cellar and one was 
allowed to kill another and then the one who did the killing was 
allowed to escape, leaving no traces behind? Oh, no! Oh, no! that 
won't do. | 

Well, there was another man killed, and I think this was murder, too. 
A poor colored man afflicted with insanity was sent down there for 
observation. He was not a prisoner, he was not a convict, he was not 
a fugitive from justice. He had committed no crime. He was afflicted 
by the hand of the Almighty. He was sent down there for observation. 
Not knowing what he was doing he jumped out the window and made 
for the water, and the officers seeing him, as they thought a felon, a fugi- 
tive from justice, fired at least two ‘shots, by the testimony, at him. But 
he was in the water when they fired Now, the popular impression was 
that he was hit. But they say he was drowned. He fell in the water, 
and when they got his body life was extinct. They say there 
were no bullet wounds upon the body. I hope not. We know nothing 
about it because we have not seen the body. ‘They say he died of heart 
disease. I say if he was not struck he died from fright. I say, Mr. 
Chairman, thatif your child or if anybody, no matter whether one of ten- 
der years or an adult, having committed no crime, being sane or insane, 
not beinga criminal, is trying to get away nobody has a right to 
stop him — certainly not to the extent of firing at him. The law only 
gives an officer the right to do that in the case ‘ofa fugitive from justice, 
which this man was not. And I say if a man runs into the water, being 
frightened by shots and attempting to get away from the shots, falls 
and is drowned, that itis murder. I say, first, it is moral murder, and 
as a lawyer, I say itis legal murder. That is another instance of the 
good order and the discipline that is maintained in that institution to- 
day. Jam not saying that the superintendent is responsible for it — 
far from it. Ishould be sorry to criticise him personally, because I 
know nothing against him and I have seen and heard many things in his 
favor. I can tell you that his appearance is probably not the only thing 
in his favor, either. But he has not the proper sort of help and has not 
the proper sort of support, and, like other superintendents, he is only 
the servant of a higher power, and the Commission itself is made up of 
servants of a higher power. By and by we will place the responsibility 
where it belongs. 

But, if the testimony in reference to Drs. Cogswell and Roche 
be true, about their being seen in an intoxicated condition twice, 
then that testimony is most damnable. If it be false, you will agree 
with me, every one of you, that it ought to be contradicted. You 
cannot say that those principals were shut off, because they have 
been here all the time, and we tried to get the superintendent on 
the stand, as well as Mr. Devlin, and nobody stopped them from 
going on the stand. And nobody knows the rules of criminal law 
better than Brother Proctor -- certainly nobody of his years — and 
nobody around here understands fully the force of this testimony 
better than he. And yet, in the face and eyes of these dreadful 
accusations, these men are silent and refuse to take the stand. I 
say ‘‘refuse” — | use the term advisably. It will not do for them 
to say they didn’t have time. They frittered away night after 
night in cross-examination of our witnesses, and I think purposely 
for the sake of wasting time, and frittered away night after night 
with such witnesses as the doctors who were brought here, Dr. MeCol- 
lom and a number of others, all of them good doctors, calling them to 
show the condition of Long Island. And yet it amounted to just this, 
that Dr. Fitz, a man standing high financially and socially and almost 
of the dilcttanti — Dr. Fitz, who is rarely brought in contact with the 
mass of his fellows, and who probably doesn’t “wish to be — Dr. Fitz, 
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superbly groomed and nicely gloved and perfumed — went down there 
and spent thirty minutes, half an hour, upon the island going through 
the institution, giving a side glance at the hospitai and its equipment, 
and then they call him to stand and get him to say that, so far as he 
could see, it is a splendid institution, and, considering its surround- 
ings and its purposes, it couldn’t be improved; and then the lawyers 
lie back, and their clients at the same time, and they say — ‘* Just 
look! See what splendid proof we are giving, or rather, how we 
are coming it upon this committee!” That is the way they pass the 
time. And then when the time fixed for ending comes, they say, ** Oh, 
we haven’t got time to call the superintendent, the master of the House 
of Correction, the Commissioners, and the other officers down there to 
answer those charges, and while we regret it very much, yet we will 
not trouble the Investigating Committee. And we thank you, gentlemen, 
for your attention, and you see at a glance by our conduct that we are 
innocent, and you shoud make a report of that kind.” 

Gentlemen, if accusations were made in court and proof of this kind 
given, if the defendants remained silent and refused to call any of the 
witnesses, and it went to the jury, they would be convicted about as soon 
as the jury could get together and make up their minds and come back, 
and the whole thing wouldn't take five minutes. 

There was one thing in regard to Long Island that was not referred 
to, which is amusing and significant. You remember the explanation 
in regard to the closet there used by the inmates, the men, and you 
remember the incident where Commissioners Devlin and Newell went 
down tire and inspected it. Dr. Newell was shocked and said to Com- 
missioner Devlin, ‘‘ Look here, go in there and see the place they are 
using,” because you know it was given in testimony that one of the old 
men had fallen into the vault and after a great deal of trouble had been 
pulled out, 1 can assure you not very clean when they got him. 

The Commissioner went in and was not in there many minutes when 
he came out, and as soon as he came out he got sick and the doctor had 
to come to his assistance and asked what the matter was. Commissioner 
Devlin said, ‘‘It is horrible. I never smelled anything like it, and was 
never in such a place before in my life.” 

That is testimony that Mr. Devlin must be familiar with. He was 
there with Dr. Newell and knows that it is true, and he will not deny it. 

You know the case of the little hampbacked boy who could not keep 
food on his stomach, and that he used to wet the bed because the Com- 
missioners had refused to send chambers down there. Well, this is a 
place where they house the poor and unfortunate; one of the witnesses, 
Dr. Parker, has sworn that Dr. Cogswell designated them as animals. 
I hope for the sake of our common humanity that Dr. Parker is mis- 
taken. I don’t think Dr. Parker would tell a lie, but it is easy to make 
a mistake. Oh, I do hope that that is not true — that a man brought upas 
Dr. Cogswell has been, a man of his intelligence and of his ability — 
because ability shines forth through every line of his paper — oh, I do 
hope he does not think these poor unfortunate human beings, who 
perhaps might have stood as high as he under as favorable cireum- 
stances as his, — I hope he does not think they are animals. No, they 
are human beings. 

Idid wish he would get upon the stand and explain that. Now, when 
you come to go over the testimony if you will turn to the description 
given of Father McAvoy’s visit to the hospital and its condition, where 
he could get nothing for a light, I believe, but a lantern that somebody 
loaned him, there being no means either of sending a message to any 
clergyman in case of sickness or death, at any time when a clergyman 
should be called for — I think you will feel that something should be 
done in regard to those matters. All this has been dwelt uyon and I 
leave Long Island with a simple reference to Dr. Cogswell. Some- 
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thing has been said in regard to the strength of Dr. Cogswell’s state- 
ments and in regard to his veracity. For hissake [hope that both sug- 
gestions are true. But I desire to call your attention to this: You 
remember the special report made by the Board of Visitors, and you 
remember Dr. Cogswell’s answer to that report to the effect that both 
were put in a sealed envelope and handed to the Board with instructions 
not to open the envelope until this investigation was over. Among 
other things stated in the special report was a statement by Mrs. Evans 
— and it is needless to speak of that woman’s standing or her veracity 
or integrity — where she described the poor old women in the hospital. 
She found them there in the month of January without any flannel un- 
derclothing, and she called it to Dr. Cogswell’s attention; and you re- 
member that it was some time before she succeeded in getting the 
flannels sent to them. That was mentioned in the report, and in 
answer to Dr. Cogswell, said — for he took the charges up sertatim in 
their orders, and, (there is no use mincing matters) I admire his English, 
but I am wondering at his audacity — ‘‘ This statement is false and the 
one who made it knows it.” There was a direct charge of falsehood 
placed at Mrs. Evan’s door. It was equal to saying to the lady, ‘‘ You 
lie, and you know it.” 

Now, gentlemen, do you believe that Mrs. Evans told a lie and that 
Dr. Cogswell told the truth? Why, there cannot be the minutest doubt 
as to where the truth is and where the lack of itis. I say that all Dr. 
Cogswell’s statements and all his assertions must go with that statement, 
because the old maxim still holds, ‘* Falsws in uno, falsus in omnibus,” 
— that is, false in one thing, false in all. I am willing to test Dr. 
Cogswell’s veracity by that statement, am willing to put Dr. Cogswell 
and Mrs. Evans face to face, and if you find she has told the truth, that 
disposes of every particle of Dr. Cogswell’s testimony. 

I said to you that silence was confession. 

Colonel Whiton, Mr. Gerrish, Mr. Devlin, Dr. Roche —all of them 
have been kept off the stand. 

Somebody has wondered why Dr. Jenks, the chairman, has not testi- 
fied. Ihave never wondered; Ido not now. I know Dr. Jenks, have 
known him for many years, and I have been glad to look upon him as a 
friend. I wish to speak of the man, of every man, asI find him. I 
know Dr. Jenks to be a man of extraordinary ability, a man of remark- 
able courage, a man who has the puritanical instinct at its best; for if 
he had lived a couple of hundred years ago, he would have been worthy 
to have stood by the side of Miles Standish — he has every one of his 
traits, and perhaps more. I believe Dr. Jenks to be an honest man, and 
it is because he is an honest man that he has kept oft the stand. Dr. 
Jenks would not come here to lie. He wouldn’t lie for anybody, and he 
knows that many of the statements made here, notably in reference to 
the food, in reference to the abuses, in reference to the violation of law 
as to the letter-box, in reference to the violation of decency as to the 
vermined clothing — he knows that in the main the charges are true, 
and therefore Dr. Jenks wouldn’t lie. He wouldn’t lie for anybody — 
he is an honest, able, fearless man. 

But you may say, ‘‘If all this be so, how do you account for the 
dreadful abuses?” Why, Mrs. Evans accounted for them very 
vividly the other night. Whena man reaches the age of fifty, it is 
hard to break him of his habits. Dr. Jenks’ entire life has been given 
to finance, and he has had nothing to do with people of the kind sent 
to our institutions until he got upon the Board of Commissioners. 
Now, I don’t know that Henry Grattan ever said a more terse or a 
more true thing than when he spoke of Henry Flood, and his failure 
in the British Parliament, — for you remember of Flood, who was a 
very eloquent man, and figured notably in the Irish Parliament, and 
after the Union passed over and became a member of the English Par- 
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liament. The House was crowded to hear his eloquence, to watch 
his oratory, and listen to it. But they were a little disappointed, 
and when the news came to Grattan, he said, ‘* Ah, you cannot trans- 
plant an oak at fifty.” You cannot. You cannot change a man at 
fifty. Dr. Jenks has carried out faithfully and well the demands and 
the orders and the purposes of a higher authority — of the Mayor. He 
has been kept on that Commission against his will, for he tendered his 
resignation long ago, because of his great financial ability. It was not 
with the Mayor, I am sorry to say, in my judgment, so much a question 
of humanity, as of dollars and cents — making a good financial show- 
ing. But that, as we know, is all wrong, and it is against the spirit of 
the age. | 

I can say so much for Dr. Jenks, and, in my judgment, that is the 
reason, and the very reason, why he kept off the stand. I wish the doctor 
were here, I am sincerely sorry that he is sick, but I would like to call 
his attention — and that is why I wish he were here — to one of the most 
beautiful as well as one of the shortest stories in our English tongue, 
as dainty a morsel as ever came from the delightful pen of Leigh Hunt. 
I think if the doctor will study it that it will bear fruit: 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold: 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
‘** What writest thou?”’ The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘* The names of those who love the Lord.” 
** And is mine one?” said Abuu. ‘* Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerily still; and said, ‘‘ I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.” 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names of those whom love of God had blest, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


If the doctor in the future will give less thought to finanee and 
more thought to the misfortunes of his fellow-men, I am sure that his 
place upon the pages of the recording angel will be more satistactory 
to him in that light to come which none of us can escape, and none of 
us should wish to escape, than his showing upon the financial ledger. 

In regard to one other gentleman who has appeared here I wish to 
say this: The keeping of the records have been much in dispute. You 
know very well by the testimony of Dr. Newell and Mr. Prescott and 
then by the testimony of General Donohoe and Commissioner Pilsbury, 
that those records were not regularly kept and that the rules for the 
transaction of business were being constantly broken, and that Dr, 
Newell’s charges were true. General Donohoe was on the stand and 
tried to explain things as well as he could. We know, gentlemen, that 
General Donohoe would not tell an untruth for anybody. We know 
him to be a prominent citizen, an honest man, and a brave soldier. We 
know that nothing we could say in his behalf would be too much. All 
the criticism I can make or would make is that like his service in the 
army, faithful, honest, and true—so has been his service to the Com- 
missioners. Whatever they did he was willing to obey orders. And go, 
gentlemen, General Donohoe is not responsible for anything. 

I forgot in passing to speak of the other thing, to use the expression 
of a friend, a ** phantom funeral.” You remember the case of the poor 
lady who went down there to get the body of her father and-found, that 
the wrong body was delivered to her. At all events, she didn’t get the 
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body, and was put to the expense of getting an undertaker and carriages 
and then nobody would reimburse her. That only proves the careless- 
ness with which those things are done. 

I think, gentlemen, that I have covered the case as well as I could, 
considering my engagements in the courts and elsewhere. I wish that I 
could have given the time to put my argumentin a symmetrical way, 
because I then could have abbreviated it very much. But we cannot 
always control events. 

Now, Dr. Newell has been savagely attacked. If any man ever 
should be blessed Dr. Newell certainly should be. He went upon that 
Commission determined to devote his energy, his talents, and his time 
to eer the institutions up, to making them what they should be. He 
did not shirk any work at all, and the trouble was that he ran counter 
to this miserable financial policy of boarding paupers for $1.60 a week, 
incurred the wrath of the powers that be, and was decapitated. Dr. 
Newell lost his place, but he does not regret that. He can get along 
without it. Dr. Newell merely lost his place, but he gained something 
far better. He gained the esteem, the affection, and the gratitude of his 
fellow-men, and to-day he has the benediction and the blessings of the 
numberless unfortunate poor. I hadsooner wear that than wear an 
emperor's crown. 

Now, this Commission has the expenditure of between $600,000 and 
$700,000 a year. It is too much of'a strain to put on any member of the 
Commission, or all of them together. There should be a regular pur- 
chasing agent who should be responsible for everything, and who should 
have that to attend to, who should have the duties of purchasing all the 
goods, and the business of the Commission should be run in a systematic 
way. While $600,000 or $700,000 a year is a large sum, yet the citi- 
zens of Boston are public-spirited enough and humane enough to make 
it double that if it should be necessary. ‘The desire of the people of our 
good city is that the unfortunate paupers, convicts, and insane shall be 
treated in accordance not only with the progress and humanity of our 
age, but with what we deem a little better—in accordance with the 
philanthropic ideas and the sentiments arising from the great hearts and 
kindly souls of the good people of Boston. 

Boston is and has been in the forefront in all things of this kind, and 
do you think, gentlemen, that she desires to lose her position now? No; 
she is determined to forge ahead. 

I pray you to so consider this evidence as to reach a just and truthful 
conclusion. Do not shield anybody. The truth is of more consequence 
than the welfare or the fate of any individual. The truth you should 
get at, because if you fail in that respect to-day, another committee may 
fail in another respect to-morrow, and you will set a bad precedent. 

Get at the truth in this thing. Insist that our institutions shall be 
brought up to the plain where we desire to place them; insist that they 
shall be properly officered, that they shall be properly run; that they 
shall be all that the foremost Bostonian desires them to be; and don’t 
undertake to shield any officials or any individuals. 

I said to you some days ago that if this investigation should result in 
simply turning some men out of places and filling the places with 
others, and nothing else should be done, I should regard my services 
here as an absolute and entire failure We are not seeking the punish- 
ment of any men; we do not desire to injure any set of men. We de- 
sire to have a radical change in the public institutions: in their tone, in 
the manner and spirit of conducting them, and we desire, also, to havea 
new House of Correction, and insist that the time has come when the 
public will demand it. 

Gentlemen, I might say that I thank you for your patience with me 
and the attention you have given me, not only to-night, when I have 
been more tiresome than ever, but all through this investigation, when 
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perhaps my earnestness in the cause may have led me to appear ina 
wrong light, may have led you to think that I was going too far, be- 
cause any words would be too feeble to express what I felt. You have 
been patient, all circumstances considered ; you have been not only just, 
but generous. 

My last words to you, gentlemen, are simply these — that no matter 
what may happen to individuals, do, for the sake of humanity, for the 
sake of our city, our State, our nation, for the sake of your own con- 
science, for the sake of the common brotherhood of man — do reach a 
just result and do let the world know that as soon as Boston has dis- 
covered abuses in her institutions she was only too ready, willing, and 
quick to remedy them. 

Many a good Bostonian has bowed his head in shame and said, ‘* Ah, 
that this thing should happen, that the people of other cities and other 
sections should point their fingers at Boston, and say, ‘ Look at her! 
See what she has done, see how she has fallen!’” 

I pray you, gentlemen, to apply a speedy and adequate remedy. 


(This closed the hearings, and the committee adjourned at 11.54 
o’clock P.M ) 
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BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
testimony of: 
Andrew J. Bailey relative to bill for additional powers, 3283, 3284-3286 


Dr. Newell relative to records . ° ° ‘ - 1086-1088 
appointment to board . P ‘ - 1157, 1158 
communications sent the Mayor elative is error in man- 

agement ° : ° : ‘ t : . 1150 
drafting of rules for hoard : : ; 5 - 1203 


election of Mr. Jenks, chairman of commission :. - (1203 
meetings where vote of majority was not carried out, 1130, 1131 
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BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, continued. 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to meetings of board. 7 : » 1183, 1134 


meetings, manner of doing business, etc. : . 1158-1160 

recommendation of Dr. Harkins in report relative to in- 
creasein number of employees. , ; - 1.1226 
records being incorrect . : é , 1159, 1165, 1166 
reading of records at meetings : ; i - ; ENA YH ( 
records of commissioners . 3 : : - - 1230-1235 
requisition books. : ‘ - 1318-1321 
system for the transacting of blisinees: 1072+ 1075, 1086-1088 
1091 

vote at meeting to allow city government to land July 4th 
at Long Island. : ; : ; . 1227-1230 
work of commissioners, asvision of: . ; A r + Asal 
Dr. Jelly relative to power of commissioners ‘ : SLO 


Mr. Erskine relative to visit of commissioners to Deer Island, 1434 
Mrs. Evans relative to conversation with commissioners, 861, 870 
policy of commissioners .. “ 5 . : : 740-745 
responsibility of abuses resting with commissioners, 736, 737 
Mr. Farmer relative to authority by which Long Island was 


placed under care of commissioners : é . 1040, 1041 
Mrs. Lincoln relative to complaints or suggestions made di- 
rectly tocommissioners . : . 998, 999, 1018-1020, 1026 
John J. Maguire relative to management of House of Correc- 
tion - ; : . 2198, 2199 
reports of commissioners velative to Hdese of Correction, 
2206-2208 
Edwin L. Pillsbury relative to management . ‘ . 3321-3413 
Francis J. Melvin relative to complaints : ‘ . 2520 
J. Alfred Mitchell relative to bills and cost of new buildings; 
improvements, etc. ; : , : : . 3283-3293 
Mr. Prescott, relative to burning sé dhint anion Btls by chair- 
man ; : : ; t ) : - 1805 
calling aieeation: of commissioners to abuses . ; . 1748 
close economy, policy of board : ; ‘ 1018 
commissioners and superintendents attending iaterenea 
of Charities convention at Baltimore. ; . 1786-1788 
custom of referring motion to two members, and reason 
for not reporting on same . ‘ . 1798, 1799 
experience with Dr. Jenks and Mr. Lktoriie . 1764-1767, 1773 
interview between Mrs. Lincoln and Dr. Jenks 7 mel ie 
mail and communications sent to board, opened by chair- 
man 3 f : . 1804, 1805 
manner of running institutions Wy Dr. shies ; wrlLi2hy 1126 
meetings at the Parker House . ; 3 ; : coe LOL 
method of doing business . : i . 1818, 1819 
money to improve the public institutions aiding Mayor 
Hart’s administration . : : : , 3 -. 1812 


organization of board of commissioners, during years 
1876-1881 ; ; ; H : ~ . 1750-1752 
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BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, continued. 
testimony of: 


Mr. Prescott relative to pardon meetings 4 : ; 
reading of records of meetings . 3 ° ‘ a. 
reason for not making complaints to the mayor in refer- 

ence to the conduct of the board . . ; : * 
reason for voting for Dr. Jenks : : 


request of General Donohoe to have records mas . 1813, 


remarks made by chairman of board, about motions made 


in meetings " 
reports of commissioners . , ; : : . 1748 
requisitions signed in blank . : : . eg ky es 
signing of reports. . ah Te . 1782; 
visit of Mrs. Lincoln, board of commissioners, and com- 
plaints made. ; ‘ o ad baeey 


way of transacting papineas at the meetings of the board, 


1726, 


Mr. Ring relative to financial policy adopted . 
Mr. Michael T. Donohoe relative to records of meetings, 1935- 


Page 
1746 
1781 
1802 
1802 
1814 


1747 


, 1749 


1772 
1783 


1724 
1727 


968 
1237 


3268-3278, 3293-3318 


BOARD OF CONSULTING PHYSICIANS 
testimony of: 


Dr. Richardson relative to x . : 8050, 3051, 8058, 3060 


Mrs. Evans relative to : 710 
BOARD OF VISITORS OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
Exhibit O, report . ‘ : A , . : 712-719 
Exhibit P, answer by Dr. Gaus ell : . 719-724 
motion that board be summoned as witnesses ae 22 
opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to report . . 136- 138 


report called for : : 
report submitted by Brae of Boonies ‘ 


. : - 17, 20-24 


. 25-30 
testimony of: 

; Dr. Cogswell relative to recommendations . , . 8086-3088 
Dr. Richardson relative to F ; ; 8050, 8051, 3058, 3060 
Dr. Putnam relative to . . ’ ; 840, 891, 929, 943 

Mrs. Evans relative to reply of Dr. A to report of 
board . ; ‘ ‘ : ; : 752-776 
report : , ‘ j : . 674 679, 808-810, 862-867 


visit since report was made ° ‘ ’ 
visits of board to Long Island and ats! of mecuee 


680 


742, 743, 804-807 


Mr. Farmer relative to report . : , , . - 1049 
Mr. Hale ; . ’ ‘ 
Mrs. Lincoln relative to corrections in report of bona 


, 1050 


620 
751 


purpose of appointment of board. ‘ . 795, 796, 799 


report ‘ . ; * ‘ 782-785 
stating the good dune by own ‘ > é , 98-100 
Mr. Ring relative to recommendations in report . - 966, 967 


report ‘ . ; : . é 958, 977, 978 


report of Santillana in 1392 


. - 992, 993 


visits to Long Island : ; . ; P - * 959, 960 
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BOARD OF VISITORS, continued. 
testimony of: 
Mr. Prescott relative to report : - ; wAIT4SS 
Howard W. Upton relative to visit to Deer teland®. ; . 19438 


BOAT “J. PUTNAM BRADLEE” AND CREW 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to : : ; - ‘ : ‘ 1317 
BONES AND GREASE 
testimony of: 
Isaac H. Cook relative to shortage in weight . : . 2096-2098 
BOSTON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
testimony of: 
Thomas D. Roberts, superintendent, relative to management, 
etc. ’ é : : : 3 ‘ ; si . 38209-3252 
BOSTON LUNATIC HOSPITAL 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to officers assaulting inmates . . 1105, 1106 
BOY, CRIPPLE . 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to treatment . . : : 1248-1250 
BOYS DISCHARGED FROM DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Mr. Morriil relative to inquiries made by authorities for . 1548 
BOYS IN PRINTING OFFICE 
testimony of: 
Mr. Twitchell relative to attendance at school age, 1582, 1583, 1593 
BOYS, TREATMENT OF, IN SCHOOL FOR REFORMATION 
See House or REFORMATION. 
BRANDEIS, LOUIS D., Counset ror Mrs. Lincoun, e als. 
opening statements ‘ a Oe ; F . A 132-138 
remarks relative to: 
appearance before the committee and requesting that Mrs. 
Lincoln be allowed to give testimony regarding Long Island, 1-6 


appearance of board of visitors P é ‘ : . 678, 674 
allowing witness to make explanation. : : : Be 389 
appearance of Dr. Cogswell . +». .-. Sat : 945-958 
appearance of new counsel for witnesses : - + RO apeie 
answering of questions by witness . - : . 2917-2119, 2929 
calling of Mr. Farmer to the witness-stand . , . 1028, 1029 
calling of witnesses. ; 3 : ; . * . 1026, 1027 
closing of investigation . ; 3 - ; : . 8258-3263 
committee going into executive session . : : ~ . 27 
consideration of report of board of visitors . : . 676-678 
cost of maintaining paupers. . , ; : ‘ ; 729, 730 
cross-examination . ; f ; : . 2786-2792 
cross-examination of Mr. McCaffrey : : : : os ALOT 
diet list. . : ! ; : : ‘ : : ‘ ‘ 91 
examination of witness . : : . 2923-2925 


introducing as evidence an article sablishedis in rae ‘¢ Herald,” 
Aug. 30, 1891 : , : 4 ; ; ‘ . . 648, 644 
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BRANDEIS, LOUIS D., continued. 
remarks relative to: 
letters from Geo. S. Hale on legal points : ; . 944, 945 
method of conducting hearings : ? - . 8-12, 469, 470 


naming of witnesses by Mrs. Lincoln in her cross-examination, 86 
opinions of corporation counsel . ; ; : ‘ 993 
pensions of inmates . ‘ : . ; : 625, 626 
producing communication and Pikes sae to commissioners 

by Mrs. Lincoln . 3 : : : 404-408, 560-566 
putting Dr. Parker on the tard : : : abe Mg “7, ele 
question of privilege ° ; 3 : - 2798-2803 
report of District Chief Egan, on eanaiGon of fire Ba nea 

at Long Island . . : < : : ts : 404 
report of board of visitors : ‘ . 20-22 


statement to be presented by Dr. Gabe well " 2858-2860, 2866, 2867 
summoning of District Chief J. F. Egan, of the fire depart- 

ment . : - : 829 
testimony of Dr. eee peru to i npeaeneies which hive 

been recently made, owing to letter of the ‘‘ Transcript,” 


dated Jan. 10, 1894 ad ‘ 5 ; ‘ t 4 513-519. 


testimony of Dr. Putnam : : : ; : 875-927 
testimony of Mr. Hale . : ; ‘ . A : 616-618 


testimony of Mr. McCaffrey . ; : ; ‘ . 227, 228 
ventilation " : ° . . ‘ : F - ch 425 
closing argument . : j : : : . . - 8625-3649 


BREAD 
testimony of: 
Miss Helen H. Allen relative to . ‘ : - 1823, 1824, 1828 
BROWN, CARLAN A. (Health Inspector) 
sworn. ° : - 825 
testimony relay e to ee ete aan aoe as ; health seuisenm 326-328 
BROWN, ESTHER J. 


sworn . : ; ‘ : a | 
testimony relative to Feeatinitt of Rachel Thaienkt sadder : 996-998 
visits to patient at Long Island and treatment received from 
Dr. Cogswell 3 : ‘ 5 ‘ ; ‘ ; 994-998 
BROWN, FRANK M. 


sworn . : ° : : : ; : : ° - 1828 
testimony relntice to: 


acquaintance and meeting with ex-officers Morrill and Ers- 


TING: cis 4 : : ; § ~ : . 1885-1837 
condition of the fish : Z : , : . . 1847 
condition of officers after ball game ‘ ; ; ‘ - 1829 
convict labor . + ‘ ‘ : s ; : - 18383, 1850 
discipline : : : " : : ’ ; é . 1830 
drunkenness of officers . y : P ; é - 1833 
duties at Deer Island P ; ; ; - "1899, 1841, 1845 
escape of prisoners . : . ; : 1830, 1831, 1846, 1852 
food of officers : , . P ; ‘ ‘ . - 1881 
intoxication of officers . F P . 1848, 1849, 1852-1855 


~ er ae 
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BROWN, FRANK M., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
lack of rules . : ; 4 ; ; ‘ . - 1851, 1852 
leave of absence. : . é : - 1846 
paying $5 for wages to pfiver Rateli ‘ ; . 1834, 1850, 1851 
prisoners having delirium tremens . : : - 1829, 1830 
prisoners refusing to go to work because they ser t anything 
toeat . > : ; : 4 : 4 - 1832 
riotin stone-shed . : ; : 1832, 1833, 1847, 1848 
salary) ; |. F ‘ : : é - 1833, 1834 
sick being taken to the hoepital : 3 ; . 1846, 1847 
sick prisoners —taking of old people to the hospital in cold 
weather with insufficient clothing ‘ : ‘ : eal 
trouble in sewing-room . : : it ; A : . 1832 
visit to Dr. Newell . : ; 1836-1839, 1840, 1841 
BROWNELL, ATHERTON sic Haraia Reporter) 
sworn . ; - : : : : « 3) 684 
testimony eelaiiya to: 
air space allowed each patient : a Z - - 648, 649 
changing of bed clothes . ‘ 4 . : ‘ ; 22,5049 
complaints made by inmates . ° : : . 656, 662 
conversation with Mr. Galvin, the niecintemeett i ‘ » 655 
date of investigation made by him . a : é . 644, 661 
heading of article in the ‘‘ Herald”. 2 : s : SOPROE F 
insufficient supply of nourishing food . : 652-655, 661, 662 
lack of bathing facilities . ; : Tinter ; .. 651, 652 
lack of privacy for the dying or raving . : : 2 vas; GOZ 
lack of sufficient attendance for proper care . : : 649-651 
making of an investigation of abuses at Long Island, and pub- 
lishing of same in ‘‘ Herald ” ’ : ; ‘ 634-643, 661 
making of memorandums and talking with officers of institu- 
tions. : : 647, 662, 663 
meeting of Mrs. Tineati nn talk with hes about the pauper 
question ; ; ; : : . : : d 645-647 
nurses. . . 650, 651 
talk with commissioners Shak price 0 i nate for an article, 558-661 
talk with Dr. Harkins . : : . : : . . 658 
vermin. : * ; 7 ; F . 647, 648, 659 
visit to other institutions F ; , Fi : ) 656, 657 
BRYANT, ALDERMAN 
appointed committee to examine requisitions for supplies . - 1294 


BUILDINGS IN SUBURBAN DISTRICTS POR POOR 
testimony of: 
Mr. Hale relative to desirability of providing ; 618, 630, 631 
BUILDINGS IN USE AT LONG ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to ‘ : 5 ; ; 188, 189 
BUILDINGS ON RAINSFORD ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to buildings in use for pau- 
per institutions . ; : ° : : “ . 1752, 1753 
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BURIAL BOOK. See Dyine anp DEAD. 
BURIAL ROBES. See Dyine anp Deap. 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD. See Dyine anp DEAD. 
BUTTER. See Foon. 
CALICO, DRESSES, ETC. See Croruine. 
CARE AND CLEANLINESS OF INMATES 

opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to F ¢ : Bp ery bs) 
CARE OF SICK. See Sick, Care or THE, IN BOAT. 
CELLS AT HOUSE OF CORRECTION 

testimony of: 

Dr. Bancroft relative to . ‘ 
allowing people to remain in aaliesie after iiey beaut 


insane . : : ; . 2327, 2328 
amount of food Sadie water to as given a person in solitary, 
2315, 2316 
bedding . : : : > d : .- 2289 
condition . ; ‘ : “9054, 2267-22738, 2277 
death of man in mies sell , : ; : . 2278, 2283 
female prisoners in solitary cells ‘. >. ; . 2324 
reason for removal of prisoner from cell every > third day, 2316 
visit to prisoners in solitary cells. 5 : . 2276-2278 
James E. Cutter relative to. : 2158, 2175, 2176, 2180, 2181 
John J. Maguire relative to condition, 2196-2206, 2210, 2211, 2213- 
2215 


John B. Greaton relative to condition of, 1958, 1959, 1964, 1965, 1967 
Dr. Jelly relative to solitary cells, condition of, atmosphere, 


etc. F . 2470-2475 
Howard W. bates relaeite to Ab adiaon of cand 1918, 1919, 1927, 
1928 

furnishings of cells, books, etc. ‘ : o 102% 

law relating to cleaning and furnishings of ae . 1925, 1926 
Wm. A. Witham relative to condition of cells : . 2377-2380 
deaths in cells . : k ‘ . ; . : . 2382 
dirty sheets : ; 7 ; : ; 4 ' . 2432 
light in cell : ; ; . 2410, 2411 


solitary cell and its Gdeniahinie! bifekeiks ae , 2384-2389, 2424, 
2425, 2446, 2447 


towels supplied to prisoners in solitary . . . 2393 
vermin and bedding incells. 2372, 2373, 2374, 2420, 2421 
visits of doctor. ‘ ; 5 2381, 2397-2399, 2426, 2427 


CELLS FOR PRISONERS AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 


Dr. Newell relative to. , : = ; é - 13802, 13808 
Mr. Erskine . k ; R . . 1428 
Mr. Morrill relative to neha of, Hehtilation, ete. . 1476, 1477 


CERTIFICATES THAT NURSES AND DOCTORS WERE 
CALLED UPON TO SIGN 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to. ‘ : k 464-467, 502 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATION. See 
HALLSTRAM, ALDERMAN. 
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CHAPLAIN AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to soliciting and selling  subscrip- 
tions to worthless stocks, etce., to officers o haeas oY bia 
Mr. Ryerson relative to buying stock of Rev. Mr. Taulmin . 1185 
1187, 1197, 1199 


Howard W. Upton relative to conduct . ; ; - 1889-1892 
remarks made against Catholics : - j : . 1989 
Mr. White relative to sermons 5 ‘ se Lere 
CHARACTER OF APPLICANTS FOR POSITIONS AT LONG 
ISLAND 


testimony of: 
Warren P. Dudley relative to certifying to by superintendent, 671-673 
CHARACTER OF BOYS AT INSTITUTIONS 
testimony of: 
Mr. Twitchell relative to : : : ‘ ; ; a LOIS 
Mr. Fulton. : » 1631-1639 
CHARACTER OF PRISONERS AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Howard W. Upton relative to : . . 1941, 1942 
CHARACTER AND TONE OF INMATES, ELEVATING OF 
testimony of: 
Miss Evans relative to . ; ‘ : ; > . 3437-3440 


CHARLESTOWN ALMSHOUSE 
testimony of: 


Dr. Newell relative to °. : : ‘ ‘ 1248-1312, 1316 
Dr. Putnam . = ’ : : 4 P «+ 937 
care of dead . ’ ‘ ? : ; . « ¥429,.1130 
employees : : 4 ‘ é ‘ 3 » 1294, 1295 
fire-escapes : : . ; : f : f moet 129 
night watch =. ; ; : : ; : » 1128, 1129 
Mr. Hale relative to : 4 : : : es 612 


Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to giving up almshouse, 
1744, 1816, 1817 
moving of. , : ‘ ‘ , ; : . 1799, 1800 
number of help : . : : F ‘ . 1732, 1733 
CHEESE. See Foon. 
CHICKEN BROTH, ETC. See Diet. 
CHILDREN, NEGLECTED 
testimony of: 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to. ; . : . 1742, 1748 
CHILDREN, PLACING OF IN FAMILIES 
testimony of: 
Mrs. Evans relative to placing of children in families of a 
different religious faith from their parents : ' 867-872 
CHRONIC CASES. See Acurre anp Curonic Cases. 
CITY DOCUMENT 146 OF 1893—ANNUAL REPORT OF 
PRISONS AND HOUSES OF DETENTION (referred to in 
hearing) 
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CLANCY, ANN, NURSE AT MARCELLA STREET HOME, 
sworn. s : ° . : . : ‘ . 8589 
testimony relative ae 
number of children undercharge . : ; : : . 8590 
children bitten by rats. : . 8890-3592 


CLASS OF MEN SENT TO HOUSE OK CORRECTION 
testimony of: 
Dr. Bancroft, relative to ‘ ; ; F . 2258, 2254, 2279 
Dr. Jelly relative to . : d ; : é ; . 2475 
Wm. Witham relative to : ; , é ; ; - 2416 
CLASSIFICATION OF PRISONERS 
opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to , ‘ ; 124, 125 
testimony of: 


Dr. Bancroft relative to. ; ; ‘ ++ 2257 
Dr. Cogswell relative to . - : 2913-2914, 2949-2957, 2994 
Dr. Jelly relative to ; : : ; ! ° ; . 2502 
Dr. Newell relative to. ‘ : ; ‘ : . 38542-3548 
Dr. Parker relative to. ! oe FOL +408 
Mrs Evans - 680-683, 731, 810, 339- 835, 3432-3435, 3467-3476 
Mrs. Lincoln . , : ; : : : - 999-1002, 1021 
Mr. Hale relative to : ; ’ : : é 602, 603, 630 
John J. Maguire relative to . ; : ; : ; . 2204 
Mr. Ring ; : F : : : 964, 968, 975 
Howard W. Upton gestive to. ° ° . 1942, 1946 
Wm. Witham relative to classifying ark arranging the work 
at House of Correction ‘ ; . 2443-2445 
CLEANLINESS AND UNCLEANLINESS OF THE INSTITU- 
TIONS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Cogswell relative to . ; : ; , : : . 2991 
Dr. Parker relative to changein . ; : 360, 361 


cleaning up before the visit of the eae of aldermen  . 5382 
Mrs. Evans relative to. : . 692, 694, 757, 758, 8463, 3464 
Mrs. Lincoln . ; : ; ; ; ‘ : 39, 119, 120 
CLERGYMEN, CALLING OF 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to notifying clergymen when patients are low, 476 
CLERGYMEN, PERFORMING OF BURIAL SERVICES BY 
testimony of: | 
Mrs. Evans relative to . ; : “ ; P ‘ os OOF 
CLERKS AT INSTITUTIONS 
testimony of: 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to wages : ‘ ‘ woamtal 
CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to lack of . : ; ‘ , - 1251-1252 
CLOSING ARGUMENTS 
Brandies, Louis D. ; ; ‘ : ; : : . 8625-3649 
Proctor, Thomas W. ; F ; A : . ‘ - 8594-3625 
Riley, Thomas ‘ - F ; . ? 2 ; - 38649-3700 
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CLOTHING AND DISHES USED BY PATIENTS WITH 
SPECIFIC DISEASES. See Parrents with SpEcIFIc 
DISEASES. 
CLOTHING OF BOYS IN THE TRUANT. SCHOOL 
testimony of: 
Mr. Ring relative to : . : : - : - .986, 987 
CLOTHING OF PRISONERS 
opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to ; : i red 4: 


testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to clothing of prisoners at Deer Island . 1147 
handling and disinfecting}. ; : : ‘ ; wv eObeEL 


insufficient supply : : - ; : : = HI O¢ 
keeping of clothing by pauper. : ‘ . 1268-1270 
Dr. Parker relative to shortage and recent ma at 362, 363, 923 
relative to supplies of clothing : : ; so ) 501, 502 
James KE. Cutter relative to. ; ; . 2180 


Mr. Erskine, relative to clothing and aibes at ree Island 1408- 
1411, 1480, 1484, 1550, 1551 
stealing of clothing. by prisoners at Deer Island 3 . 1406 


Mrs. Evans relative to condition of ; : : ; we) 758 
clothing for women . : : : : . - 64-767 
Mrs. Evans relative to inmate without petticoat . . 854, 855 
relative to shortage of clothing ; d : : he Bo 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to calico, dresses, etc. ; é 216-219 
relative to shortage of clothing : ‘ te bea es 
relative to system of putting away clothing on varkiead of 
inmates . F ° : 178, 303, 304 


Mr. Morrill relative to olsthing a prisoners at Deer Island, 

1461, 1463, 1525, 1548 
Cornelius O’Brien relative to dirty clothing given prisoners . 1858 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to clothing of prisoners. 1781-1783 
Howard W. Upton relative to clothing given prisoners on 


release, etc... é : «= 1927 
prisoners getting liquor er srailir lothing for it. . 1887 

Mr. White relative to clothing worn by prisoners with TAS: 
ious diseases given to others. 4 ; ¢ . 1718, 1714 


insufficient clothing for prisoners _. : . 1685, 1686, 1713 
selling of prison clothing by prisoners . “eueLooesrls 095, L710 
COAL FURNISHED CONTRACTORS BY THE CITY 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to. ¢ . ; 1255, 1256, 1264-1268 
Helen H. Allen relative to selling of, to contractors : . 1824 
COAL AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Mr. Ryerson relative to . : , : 1183, 1184, 1195, 1198 
COFFEE. See Foop. 
COGSWELL, CHARLES H MJD. 
sworn. : ° ; : : ; : : Prat 6: 
testimony relative a his rit : s st we OTD 
testimony of Mrs. Evan relative to reply ie report of oak of 
visitors : : , ; ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ - 7652-776 
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COGSWELL, CHARLES H , &.D., continued. 
recalled . : : : . : 4 : : ; ; . 38078 
statement. - : : ‘ : 3 2 . . 2872-2903 
sworn. ‘. ; 3 3 ; : id , : A . 2856 
testimony A : : ; F ; : . : . 2856-2858 
_ testimony relative to: 


administration building . : d : : . 38091 
burial of the dead. . : ; ; "3106, 3107, 3109-3113 
burial of Cuddy : ‘ : ; : : ° . 2964, 2965 


icallare45 . . : 4 2 AES 
change in management since Sani, 1894 "2941-2949, 2997-3000 
cleanliness : A : : . ‘ : : . « 2991 
clerk ‘Hinds: i esa fos ae 9064 0967 OTR ears 
complaints against him, etc. . . - : : - 2914-2941 
complete separation of the sexes . . : . 2952, 2995-2997 
compulsory labor and classification, 2913, 9914-9949- 2952, 2953-2957, 
2994 

condition of Alexander Wallace  . < ; ‘ . 2907, 2908 
death of man named Herrick . , ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 2910 


death of woman named McDonough : ; ‘ “29.10, 2911 
Deer Island prisoners at ick Island . ; - 8110-31138-3127 
diet list. ; : ; ‘ . : . 2960-2962 
discipline at Deer ilanad ‘ : . . . 3107, 3108 
dividing institution building vertically . : ‘ . - 2908 


Drharker) , : , : ; ; : ee 96 | 
drunkenness of Mr. Smith , $ 5 3 . . 8018, 3019 
duties as health officer during cholera scare . : . 8103-3105 
duties and experiences asa physician . ° . 2857, 2858 


fire escapes . ; : ; : - "2905-2907, 2963, 2964 
food ; : : : : : 4 ; : . 38035, 3036 


furniture in residence. : : ‘ 3 ; A . 2908 
hiring nurses, ete. . : : : : : ; . 2990, 2991 
idiots at Deer Island , : ; ° - “2911 
list of articles required for the hospital : - 3079-3082, 3088-3090 


meat A , ° ‘ ; , . : : : - 38110 
medical staff, organization : ; Ns i , - 3128, 3124 
milk ; ‘ : , ° ‘ ; . 8005-3018, 3020-3032 
nurses. ; ; : : - : : . 8121-3123, 3125 
pass system. A ; : : : ; : . 8085-3087 
quality of food ; stg) pa 2O08 
question of Mr. Riley relate: to chavauees of a lady . 8092-3103 


records, burial ~. ; i : A . 8033-8035, 8037-8044 
records and keepers of records , ‘ . 2964-2990, 2992-2994 
recommendations of board of visitors . , ; . 8086-3088 
servants . : : reg rps e . . 2908, 2909 
speech made on assuming position . : ‘ . 2909, 2910 
statement refuting charges made by Mrs. Téhdoln : . 2872-2903 
stores to be given out by paid officials. ‘ ‘ . 2952, 2953 


_ syphilitic patients attending children. ‘ , . 2904, 2905 


trained nurse . ; . - d : . 8082-3084 
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COGSWEIL, CHARLES H., M.D., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
treatment of the infirm . : : ‘ . . . 8084, 3085 
ventilation ‘ : , - : : é ; . 2904, 2905 
water-supply . 3 : : . 2909 
women carried to Long Island iy vent ale ‘ a 20L2, 0b 
COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. See Boarp or 
COMMISSIONERS OF PuBLic INSTITUTIONS. 
COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATION 
consists of whole board of aldermen, Alderman Hallstram, chair- 
man; order giving authority to conduct investigation as passed 
by board of aldermen, Jan. 11, 1894 . : ‘ : . . ] 
copy of advertisement of hearing . : 
COMPLAINTS MADE BY INMATES 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to . : é a eee ; , - 1303 
Mr. Brownell . p : é , : 4 E : 656, 662 
Mrs. Evans . ; ; ‘ i 3 , 745-749 
Cornelius O’Brien relative to latices sent Maver Matthews . 1859 
COMPULSORY LABOR 


testimony of: e 

Dr. Cogswell relative to . , F 2918-2914, 2949-2953-2957 
Dr. Putnam relative to . : : : 930-932 
Mr. Farmer relative to law raByidine Tae ee or almshouse 

for the poor : ‘ 2 : 1035, 1040 
Mrs. Evans relative to . 683- 686, 737, 742, 869-874, 3435-3437 
Mr. Hale : ; : : : ‘ : ; : 586-600 
Mrs. Lincoln . A . : : 3 » 1002-1004, 1021 
Mr. Ring 2 : é : : » 974, 975 


CONDITION OF INSTITUTIONS - 
testimony of: 
Martin A. Halloran relative to ‘ : : . « +1995 
CONDITION OF INSTITUTION SINCE 1892 
testimony of: 
‘Wm. H. Stone relative to : : : ; ; 7. 1986" 1987 
CONFINEMENT CASES 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to ©. 6 ‘ ‘ ¢ : ‘ ey Ouk 
CONSULTING PHYSICIANS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Putnam relative to . d : ; 4 ; peer 912913 
CONTRACTORS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to amount city received from contractors 
for work of convicts . . 1804, 13805 
bills presented to contractors by city 
collector : . 2. 1161,:1152 
convicts working for recta! 1211-1213 
letting out work to contractors and 
employment of prisoners by them, 1095- 
1103 
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CONTRACTORS, continued. 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to opening of bids for . ; - 1263, 1264 
prisoners doing work for contractors 
at Deer Island . . - 1252-1256 
report on prisoners inst for con- 
tractors : ; - 1260-1263 
signing of draft for money for Mr. 
McNeil, contractor ; : - 1098 
Helen H. Allen relative to selling of coal to contractors - 1824 
Mr. Erskine relative to prisoners sae? for contractors at 
Deer Island ‘ : ‘ - 1405-1408 
Mr. Ryerson relative to employment of onavings by National 
Construction Co. . ; - 1178-1180, 1198-1195 
CONVERSATION BETWEEN MR. CAHILL AND DR. COGS- 
WELL 
testimony of: 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to ‘ . . 254, 255 
CONVEYING PAUPERS TO AND FROM THE ‘BOAT 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to . : : : : y - 1075-1077 
CONVICT LABOR 
testimony of: . : 
Frank M. Brown relative to. ‘ ° . . 1833, 1849, 1850 
Howard W. Upton relative to ; ‘ . 1889 
CONVICTS MIXING WITH BOYS AT DEER ISLAND. See 
Mixtng oF Boys anp ConNvICcTs. 
CONVICTS WORKING AT LONG ISLAND. See Prisoners 
FROM DeeR IstAnD worKInG AT Lona ISLAND. 
CONVICTS WORKING FOR CONTRACTORS. See Conrrac- 
TORS. 
COOK 
testimony of: ' 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to drunkenness of 5 “ . 162, 163 
COOK, ISAAC H. 


sworn. , ° , . ; ‘ ‘ : . 2094 

testimony Piiative bd 
acquaintance with officer Knights . ‘ of retin - 2106 
amount of meat supplied superintendent’s Hee . 2109, 2110-2114 
butter. ; , ; : ‘ - 2106 
buying liquor of Beaver, or XHuAg ; , . , 73180 
complaints ; : : ‘ ° . ‘ r . 2099, 2100 
discipline : . ‘ e : , : . 2101, 2102, 2104 
drinking F , ° . ° 2102, 2103, 2105, 2106 
drunkenness on the island : A ; : : . 2105, 2110 
duties at Deer Island ; : ! ° ; . . 2094, 2100 
eggs ; ‘ : . ‘ ‘ : : ° : - 2106 
food ; : ; ° . ‘ ; of hee - - 2106 


murder at Deer Island . “ > : . 3 - . 2104 
piggery . ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ‘ . ° - 2098, 2099 


“Wee rt 
; 
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COOK, ISAAC H., continued. 
testimony relative to: 

prisoner stealing meat. ‘ . : ° : . 2108, 2109 
quality of meat - : : : . 2102 
selling of bones and grease, Tibtaes of g grease . . 2096-2098 
shortage of meat. : - : - 2094-2096, 2100, 2101 
supply of meat : : : ‘ j ° : . 2106-2108 
talk with Dr. Newell : : ; 2101, 2103, 2105-2108 
talk about removal of Siperiirerdént Gerrish : ‘ . 2102 


COOK AND MATRON 
testimony of : 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to- ; : : ; . 266-269 
COOPERATION WITH SOCIETIES LIKELY TO GIVE IN- 
FORMATION RELATIVE TO PAUPERS 
testimony of: 


Mr. Ring relative to : ~ : 970-972 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. See cree ces AND Gauvowle Pun- 
ISHMENT. 


CORPORATION COUNSEL . 
opinion relative to power of Board of Commissioners of Public 
Institutions to compel inmate paupers to labor ; . 1329, 1330 
COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, IMPROVEMENTS, ETC., 
testimony of : 
J. Alfred Mitchell relative to . ; : . 8278-3283 
COUNSEL APPEARING AT THE INVESTIGATION 
for Mrs. Lincoln e¢ als., Mr. Louis D. Brandeis. 
for Commissioners of Public Institutions, Mr. Edwin U. Curtis and 
Mr. William G. Reed. 
for Col. John C. Whiton, Mr. Thomas W. Eseey 
for John Galvin, Mr. Thomas W. Porter. 
for self e¢ als., Mr. Thomas Riley. 
CRIMINALS. See also PRISONERS. 
testimony of: 
Mr. Prescott relative to methods taken to reform and reduce 


numbers , r ; : - ‘ : . eel 1818 
CRUMRLTY -TOSB0YS 
Bernard Scott relative to F s : “ ; . . 1055, 1556 


CRUELTY TO INMATES 
testimony of: 
Mr. Ring relative to : A : ‘ . 964 
CRUELTY TO WOMEN AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to . : ‘ - ; ; . 11438-1145. 
CUDDY, EDWARD 
testimony of: 
Mr. Higgins relative to not finding body : ‘ . 1056, 1057 
Mr. Moran relative to death of and failure to recover body . 1056 
Charles E. Davis, jr., relative to burial of . : « » 1061 
CUNNINGHAM, HENRY V. 
remarks relative to further evidence. ; : : ? . 2718 


ri ADO. BS rs 
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CUPS, ETC. 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to mug, bowls, and spoons, etc. : o BT 
418, 463, 464 
Mrs. Evans relative to feeding-cups % b . 767-770 
CURTIS, EDWIN U., CounsEL For Comnisstonzrs oF PuBLIc 
INSTITUTIONS 
opening statement . : ° . : : : . 7-12 
entered as counsel for Dr. Caeerall ; : : ; ; ain ae 
remarks relative to: . P 
answering of questions by Dr. Cogswell ; . . 2930, 2931 
appearance before committee . . . . : : , 2 
admitting new testimony during cross-examination , : 97 
allowing witness to testify to what some one else told him . 176 ~ 
appearance of Dr. Cogswell . . oa Ae : 945-957 
appearance of Mr. Farmer and Dr. Puthkee . . - 791, 792 
appearance of Mr. Riley : ; ? : ; A - 1064 
appearance of new counsel, and more witnesses. ‘ 272, 273 
boys that were to be brought to hearings r - « 1951, 1952 
calling of Mr. Farmer to the stand i - : .- 1028, 1029 
consideration of report of board of visitors . ; F ent Oeil f 
cost of maintaining paupers . ‘ F . ’ ‘ « eae 
cross-examination of Mr. McCaffrey ; “ “ 4 187, 188 
diet list . : ; : 5 : : . 90, 91 
fire appliances on Long fis Rainotord Islands . . 558 
further evidence : E ‘ ? ‘. 2712, 2713, 2715, 2716 
future procedure in investigation . , 0 a eas Dee 
introducing as evidence an article in the ‘* Herald ps idted Aug. 
30, 1891 : ; : siete de ok eg Oe 
introducing of testimony Elta to Tone Taunt . : -. 1988 
letter in regard to fire-escapes at Long Island 2 . 857, 858 
method of conducting hearings : ° , ‘ . 7-10 
naming of witness by Mrs. Lincoln in tes testimony : » 84-87 
non-appearance of Dr. Parker at hearing A ; > ip eae 
pensions of inmates . ; ; ° . 625, 626 


producing records of board of raplig inatita tigi : . 420-425 
producing written statement of Mrs. Lincoln’s dated Aug. 5, 


1891, to commissioners of public institutions . ‘ 404-412 
producing records of commissioners . ; ‘ 6 fe ee 
producing Mr. Halloran . ‘ , : ~. 1953 
putting Dr. Parker on the stand at this Miah ‘ ; o* B16 
report of board of visitors : ° ; ‘ ; ‘ ; 21 
reports of inspection of prisons ‘ : A ; : . 2128 
rules and regulations in hospital . 5 ; : - $18, 3lo 
statement to be presented by Dr. Cogswell . ; . 2859-2862 
testimony of Dr. Putnam relative to Blockley Almshouse, 918-920 

Mr. Hale. : ; - 616, 617 
Mrs. Lincoln relative ¥ Children’ s Hospital, 1025 


Mr. McCaffrey . ea . : - 227, 228 
time for examination of charges made . , ‘ At ieee 
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CURTIS, EDWIN U., continued. 


remarks relative to: 


treatment of witness . 2270, 2271 


use of memorandum by Mr. Ghiavtes Prescott’: : , BAW be: 

resignation from further proceeding in investigation ; . 38045 
CUTTER, JAMES E. 

sworn. : : : : : : ; : : . 21438 


testimony Salktive to: 
abuse of prisoners at House of Correction, 2155, 2156, 2170, 2171, 2178 


cells z 7 ; 2158, 2175, 2176, 2180, 2181 
clothing and light : : : , ; ; : : Pap toh, 
complaints made ; ; . 2161-2165, 2176 
conversation of State officers . ! : . ’ 3 . 2165 
discharge from House of Correction ; i ; : . - 2155 
food ‘ - ; ; ‘ : / ; . 2158, 2167 
indictment in 1891 . "9186-2189, 2192, 2193 
insane cases. : , . 2158 
interview of Mrs. Alice Parise? with the Adperitendatt . 2147 


intoxication of officers 
letter-box for prisoners . 
letter received from H. M. Blackstone 


letter sent deputy at House of Correction © 


letters sent Mrs. Alice Parker and lawyer 
letters written to the master and deputy 
officers striking prisoners : 
personal cleanliness, care of prisoners 
profanity of officers 

punishment in solitary 

reading rules and regulations 

reason for appearing at the hearings 

riots 

sentence to Hones of Gartedinat 

term served at East Cambridge 

time in the hospital 
transfer to insane hospital 
treatment of hospital patients . 


. 2157, 2179 
. 2158, 2181 


2150-2154 


. 2189-2192 


2146 
2166 


2168- 2170, 2174, 2178 
. 2180, 2181 


2157 


2167, 2175, 2176, 2180 
. 2179, 2180 
. 2193, 2194 


2179 


2144, 2159-2161 


2190 


. 2163, 2164 
2145, 2146- 2149, “9173, 2174, 2176-2178 
2156, 2157, 2171-2173 


CUTTING OF DIET BY DR. COGSWELL. See Durer. 
DANIELS, H. P. 


summoned 5 . 1492 
DAVIS, CHARLES E., IR., Grae OF THE Bis OF CHa ihn 
sworn. ; : - 1057 


testimony relativest to aeeiite for bonints and temoran ‘ 1058-1064 
death of Edward Cuddy . 2 i : , , : . 1061 
DEAD-HOUSE. See Dyine anp DeEap. 
DEATH CERTIFICATES 
testimony of: 
Dr. Bancroft relative to . ‘ , : . 2309, 2310 
Dr. Parker relative to making out . ; ; . 866 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to signing of by Dr. Géeawell 317, 318 
Wm. Witham relative to examination of dead bodies . 2409, 2410 
2427, 2428 
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DEATH OF CERTAIN INMATES FROM CARELESSNESS 
OR LACK OF ATTENDANCE 


testimony of: 


Dr. Parker relative to death and age of Alexander Wallace, 453, 454 


death of Fred Rallion 
death of Louis Herrick 


468, 472 
| 855, "356, ‘372, 373, 449-453, 532 


Mr. McCaffrey relative’ to death of woman named McDon- 
ough, during childbirth, through negligence, 


169, 170, 288-291 


sending a man named Herrick to the hospital, and, death 


of same 


: 160, 161, 263-266, 325 


Howard H. Upton eeiative to Month of woman who was re- 
corded by the physician as playing sick : . 1931, 1932, 1950 


DEATH OF MAN SUPPOSED 


testimony of: 


TO HAVE BEEN POISONED 


Mr. McCaffrey relative to 211-214 
DECAYED VEGETABLES 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to propagating of germs DY ie vis . 539, 540 
DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Allen, Helen H. 1819-1828 
Brown Frank M. " 1828- 1839, 1840-1855 
Cook, Isaac N, 2094-2114 


Erskine, Everett 
Fulton, Frank P. 
Greaton, John B. 
Halloran, Martin A. 
Knight, Daniel F. 
McCaffrey, Mr. 


Morrill, Alexander (. 


Newell, Dr. Otis K. 
O’Brien, Cornelius . 
Pillsbury, Edwin L. 
Prescott, Charles J. 
Richardson, Dr. 
Ring, Mr. , 
Roberts, Thomas D. 
Ryerson, Frank F. . 
Simpson, Wm. J. 
Stone, Wm. H. 
Scott, Bernard 
Twitchell, Henry C. 
Upton, Howard W.. 
Watson, Calvin A. . 
White, James. 


| 1332- 1356, 1361-1436 

| 1595-1640, 1641-1663 
1954-1971 

. 1989-2026, 2068-2094 

2039-2067 

181, 182 

1446-1474, 1475-1526, 1527-1549 

1109-1169, 1248-1312, 1317 
1855-1862 


: . . 38321-3413 


1718-1745, 1746-1794, 1795, 1819 
3061 

° 985, 986 

: ; - 8209-3218 
1170-1200 

. 1864, 1865 

: : 1971-1987 

. ; . 1549-1570 
1570-1580-1595, 2026-2030, 2114-2120 
‘ . 1874-1900-1951 

. : . 2030-2038 

: 1675-1707, 1708-1718 


DEMENTED PERSONS, UNCLEANLINESS OF 


testimony of: 


Mrs. Lincoln relative to . 


- 119, 120 
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DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT OF LONG ISLAND. See also 
OFFICERS AND Docrors. 
testimony of: 
Mr. Warren P. Dudley relative to salary ’ ° : 667-669 


Mr. McCaffrey relative to duties. : ° - 189-194 
resignation from position as deputy nioeentendent : ed Loe 
DEVER, ALDERMAN 
remarks relative to fairness of questions asked witness . 415, 416 
producing records of board of public institutions . é 420-425 
DIET 
opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to . 4 a Peleg y Tou 
testimony of: 
Dr. Cogswell relative to . ‘ : Y : : . 2960-2962 
Dr. Fitz relative to . ‘ ‘ ; 2805-2808, 2827, 2832, 2833 
Dr. Parker relative to the cutting of diet in the hospital by 
Dr. Cogswell - : ; : ° ‘ - 353-356 
Dr. Parker relative to diet lists - : é : ; 351-853 
house and hospital diet ; : . recoat 


Dr. Parker relative to ordering of auiceed Best: etc., 
373, 374, 461-463, 544 


corn pudding : : ‘ : , 357-359 

Dr. Putnam relative to diet of Hoaeital ; : ~ : 886-888 
special diets. ; ; ; : : : 911-914 
Mrs. Evans relative to cutting diet : : 2 - 852, 853 
hospital diet. : - d : : . : 698-707 
house diet in 1892. : : ? : 820 
special diet list : ; ; 771-178, 843, 844 


statement of Dr. Gouew sil in Paha to special diet, 750, 751 
Mrs. Lincoln relative to cutting down diet in hospital by 


Dr. Cogswell ‘ : : ‘ ‘ 774-776, 799-804 

diet lists . : : : 3 : . 90-93 

hospital diet. : d 33, 34, 38, 61, 66, 67, 90-93, 118 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to cutting and changing of in the 

hospital . 7 ; ; : ‘ : : : 255-258 

diet at hospital . : ; F - : 147, 151-154, 161 

diet lists . ; . : 234-252 


Mr. Morphy relative to atte of ba wri Cogswell 570-575, 580 
DIGGING OF CELLAR AT LONG ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Mr. Roland C. Lincoln relative to . ; ; 1438 
DINNER AT LONG ISLAND. See also Foop anp Dink 
testimony of: 


Mrs. Evans relative to dinner. : : 5 : SOne7 59 760 
Mrs. Lincoln relative to . ; ; ‘ ; A 66, 67 
Mr. Roland C. Lincoln relative to Alene . : . 1437, 1488 


DISCHARGED PRISONERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
testimony of: 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to . : . 1796-1798 
DISCHARGING OF PATIENTS FROM THE HOSPITAL 
opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to : : ; 2¥ e1e2 
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DISCHARGING OF PATIENTS, continued. 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to . : ; - ; ; 2 ve CBee 
Mrs. Evans... ; : ‘ ; ; 775, 847, 850-852 
Mr. McCaffrey : ‘ : : . : ; Se 
DISCHARGING OF PATIENTS WITH CONTAGIOUS DIS- 
EASES 
testimony of: | 
Mrs. Evans relative to . 4 P : ; «hide LOR a bose 
DrsiParker - Va 8b 4e2 
DISCHARGING OF. WOMEN FROM. THE INSTI TUTION 
AND THEIR COMPLAINT Spine COMMISSIONERS 
testimony of: 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to , . ; ; ; F : ae ee 
Dr. Parker : ; ; i ; . ; «VASE 
DISCIPLINE AT INSTITUTIONS 
testimony of: 
Frank M. Brown relative to . : : ; ‘ : -. 18380 


Dr. Cogswell relative to . : : ; ‘ P . 8107, 3108 
Isaac H. Cook relative to F : ers . 2101, 2102, 2104 
Dr. Newell relative to. ; : : ; : . 1184-1136 
Mr. Erskine . : : : ‘ : , . 1837-13844, 13866 
1367, 1378-1380 

Mr. Fulton relative to. : : : 1609, 1610, 1617, 1618 
John B. Greaton relative to *. 1955, 1956, 1962, 1963, 1966, 1970 
Martin A. Halloran relative to : : 1995, 2083-2086, 2089 
Mr. Morrill . ; : ‘ F ; : . 1447-1449, 1484 
Dr. Parker relative to . : ; : . : ; 501, 512 
Mr. Hale. ‘ : : 605, 606, 623-625 
Howard W. Upton Faint to Fteniofine at Deer Island. 1875, 1896 
1897 

Mr. White : ; ‘ ; 1677, 1694, 1695-1698 


DISEASES IN THE HOSPITAL 
testimony of: 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to ; 195 
DISTINCTION BETWEEN PRISONERS SENT FOR DEBT 
AND SERIOUS OFFENCES 
testimony of: 
Wm. Witham relative to ; 3 . 2411, 2412 
DOCTORS. See Orricers anp poses AT Bove Thhaeey 
DOCUMENT 122 OF THE YEAR 1892 
(report of special committee appointed by the mayor to inspect 
Public Institutions). : 
DOCUMENT 146 OF 1893 
annual report of inspectors of prisons and houses of detention 
(referred to in hearing). 
DOLAN, JOHN, INMATE OF HOUSE OF CORRECTION 


Sworn . ‘ : ‘ : . ; : : . ; . 2693 
testimony ; ; F : : : ; ‘ ; . 2693-2700 
cross-examination . . , r ; 3 is . . 2701-2704 


: 
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DONOHOE, M. T., Crerk or COMMISSIONERS OF Pustic INstTI- 


TUTIONS. 
remarks relative to records of commissioners 
sworn 
record of Bisehile of commissioners PAptl 1891, rad 
testimony relative to records . 
sworn : : ; 
testimony fiaiived to peo fils of Board of Commissioners 
cross-examination 
DRIED APPLES 
testimony of: 
Helen H. Allen relative to 
DRUGGIST 


testimony of: 


Dr. Newell relative to. : G ‘ . 1104, 


DRUGS. See MeEpIcings. 
DRUM TO DESTROY VERMIN. See Vermin. 
DRUNKENNESS AT STATE INSTITUTIONS 
testimony of: 
Mrs. Evans relative to 


105 

1235 

1235 
1235-1237 
3268 
3269-3275 


. 3276-3278 


1821 


1268, 1319 


785, 786 


DRUNKENNESS OF OFFICERS. See Osienin? AND Docrors. 
DUDLEY, WARREN P., (Secrerary or tHe Civit SERVICE ComMMIs— 


SIONERS. 
sworn - : 
testimony relative to: 


664 


certifying by civil service commissioners to character of ap- 
plicant for position at Long Island on recommendation 


of superintendent 


examinations given and salaries pula by fistitations 664-667, 669-671 


positions for paupers within classified list 
salary of deputy superintendent of Long Island 
DYING, RITES OF CHURCH FOR 
testimony of: 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to 
DYING AND DEAD, CARE AND BURIAL OF 


opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to burial of dead 


testimony of: 


671-673 


664 
667-669 


Dr. Cogswell relative to condition of Alexander Wallace, 2907, 2908 


death of man named Herrick . 2910 
death of woman named McDonough ; ~ 2910, 2911 
burial of the dead . ‘ : : 3106, 3106, 3109-3113 
Dr. Newell relative to tibetan of dead bodies 1080-1082 
death at Charlestown almshouse . 1129; 11380 
burial of the dead * "1123; 1295 
supply of ice in the dead Hotes 1123 
treatment of dead bodies . 1213-1219 

Dr. Parker relative to burial book - 497, 498 
497 


burial robes 
burial of the dead 
sereens around coffins 


368, 369, 486 


497 
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DYING AND DEAD, CARE AND BURIAL OF, continued. 
testimony of: 
Mr. Brownell relative to lack of privacy for the dying . - 652 
Mrs. Evans relative to burial of the dead B .. 2 TOL T Sah eo 
Mr. Farmer relative to burial of the dead, 1030-1034, 1044-1049 
mistake in sending dead body of man to relatives instead 


of woman . 3 - . 1042-1044 
Reginald H. Fitz, MD. : relative to isolated room for the 
dying . : ' : : . 2828, 2829 
Mr. Hale relative to raabi eat of rarities , 0-2 fe ae 
Mr. Higgins relative to not finding body of Raver Cuddy, 1056, 1057 
Mrs. Lincoln relative to . : : . . 36, 40, 109 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to burial of dead ; 170-173, 292-295 
dead-house ; ; ; : 3 : . ; . 819 
undertaking . : ies , 215, 216 


Mr. Morrill relative to burial of Hoan at i Island . 1461, 1462 
receiving tombs at Deer Island ; ‘ , - 1525-1527 
Mrs. Moran relative to death of and failure to recover body of 


Edward Cuddy . - : f - 1056 

Wm. A. Witham relative to newtien in sollbege ie ; . 2382 

Mr. White relative to sickness and death of one of wharf 

gang. - ; ‘ ; ‘ . . : - 1711-1713 
ECONOMY 
testimony of: 
Mrs. Evans relative to economy in matter of buildings . 731-733 
economy practised in city institutions compared with State 
institutions . : : : : ‘ - ; 726-735 

Mr. Hale:relative to economy : . ; 613, 618 

EGAN, JOHN F. suites CHIEF OF THE re Daeieknnen 
sworn. ; . 644 
testimony plating to fire- dake me iad at ae am Rainsford Talenae 

including report made to fire commmissioners . 545-547, 550-553 
cross-examination . , 2 ‘ ~ 5 ; 547-550, 553-558 

EGGS 
testimony of: 

Helen H. Allen relative to : 5 . : . 1820, 1821 
EIGHTEENTH HEARING 1170-1247 
EIGHTH HEARING . 404-467 
ELEVENTH HEARING 664-724 
EMERGENCY CASES AT HOUSE OF CORRECTION 

testimony of: 
Dr. Bancroft relative to response to ’ ; . 2325, 2326 


EMPLOYEES ar LONG ISLAND AND DEER ‘ISLAND 
testimony of: 


Dr. Newell relative to employment of subordinates by super- 
intendent at Deer Island. ; ‘ - 1182 
EMPLOYEES AT CHARLESTOWN ALMSHOUSE 
testimony of: 


Dr. Newell relative to : E “ . , . 1294, 1295 
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EMPLOYMENT OF SUBORDINATES. See also Orricers anp 
Doctors. 
testimony of: 
Mrs. Evans relative to the hiring of by sagen ig at 
Long Island. : , - 868 
Mr. Ring relative to Mideheepie peratdinate: a the superin- 
_tendent at Long Island : ; - 983, 984 
EMPLOYMENT OF PAUPERS. See <i yee ae Lapor. 
EMPLOYMENT OF PAUPERS 
testimony of: 
Mrs. Evans relative to work provided at Tewksbury and 
Long Island é : : : 812-815 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to Anitiine of hi 6 inmates in the 
summer ? . ;. ‘ A ‘ P 3 308, 309 
Dr. Newell MICE tower. ; oul 120; LIZ} 
EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS ‘BY “CONTRACTORS. See 
CONTRACTORS. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WHOLE FAMILIES IN THE INSTITUTIONS 
testimony of: 
Howard W. Upton relative to. : : 3 ; ~ 1950, 1951 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE WOMEN 
testimony of: 


Mr. McCaffrey relative to d . : : ‘ si) sy 218; 219 
ERNST, HAROLD C., M.D. 
sworn. : : 3 : : ; d 4 ‘ . 2967 
testimony rdlative to: 
hospital at Long Island . f ; : . 2969 
summer hospital . : : : 2967-2969, 2970, 2971-2973 
visit to Long Island : : f . 2972, 2973 
ERSKINE, EVERETT, (OFFicer at Tere Isuaxn). 
sworn . ‘ : . : : ° ; ‘ . - 1832 
testimony of: 
relative to absence of superintendent Gerrish during riot . 1370 
cause of riot at Deer Island . ae ; ; . 1870-1380 
clothing of prisoners at Deer Island ; ; : . 1850, 1351 
conduct of superintendent Gerrish during the riots and man- 
ner of addressing officers. } . 1853-1356 
discipline , : : 1337-1344, "1366, 1367, 1378-1380 
drunken officers at ae Island : : . 1844-1348, 1391-1403 
dutiés ; 2 , . . 1365, 1368 
escapes from ee idand ; : : "1348, 1349, 1404, 1405 
food on officers’ table. : : : 2 : . ~+ 1427 
gambling at Deer Island : ; é . 1348 
gambling, and searching of prisoners at idee Tala ‘ . 1404 
keeping of books. ‘ ‘ . 1425 
liquor furnished to officers at raat blade by Natiiual Con- 
struction Company : ; , . 1301-1399 
medical treatment at Deer Island . ‘1351- 1358, 1411-1415, 1425 


name of persons who suggested that he appear at hearings 
as awitness . : ; : : : ; ¥ 1361-1363 


‘4 Sl ee 
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ERSKINE, EVERETT, continued. 
testimony of relative to: 
number of cells necessary $ 3 : : : : . 1423 
occupation and duties at Deer Island. ; ‘ . 1832, 13833 
prisoners at Deer Island detailed to work for contractors, 


1405-1408 
prisoners working with laborers on the sewers ; . 1349, 1350 
private affairs . : i . 1417 
punishment at Deer rant 1333, 1337- “1344, 1380- 1391, 14381-1484 
punishment of prisoners, — requested punised by officer 
Halloran . : ‘ : ‘ . 1369, 1870 
rank of officers at Deer Ahen 4 . ; ; . 1367, 1368 
reason for resignation as officer . : : . |. 1863-1365 
record of punishments. : f : ‘ . 1424, 1431-1434 
reprimand before bootblack . ; : . 1416, 1417 
riots at Deer Island : d : “1416, 1421-1423, 1428-1430 
riot, conduct of superintendent during . ; : . 1415, 1416 
sending supplies to individuals ; é : . 1485, 1486 
shoes and clothing of prisoners : , “1408- 1411, 1480, 1434 
signals given when strangers came to the island ‘ . 1426-1428 
stealing of clothing by the prisoners ‘ : 1408 08 


strike and riot at Deer Island, and cause, 1334 1337, 1848, 1406 
stringing up of prisoners at Deer Island . : ‘ ~. 1417-1421 


treatment given prisoners by officers . 3 . 1485, 1486 
treatment of boys in House of Reformation ine Truant School, 1426 
troubles at Deer Island . : . ; : . 1425-1427 
trouble about a boy named Ansar : ; : . 1837, 1879 
visit of commissioners to Deer Island . ° ; ‘ - 1484 


ESCAPES FROM DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Frank M. Brown relative to . i ‘ 1830, 1831, 1846, 1852 
Mr. Erskine relative to . : : ; 1348, 13849, 1404, 1405 
Mr. Fulton relative to shooting of escaping men . - 1611, 1612 
1622, 1622 


John B. Greaton relative to . ‘ 5 : ‘ <n keae 
Daniel F. Knights relative to . i J ‘ : . 2044, 2045 
Howard W. Upton relative to. : : Q . 1940 


EXERCISES. AND SCHOOLS FOR PRISONERS 
testimony of : 


Wm. Witham relative to F . . 2416, 2417, 2445 
EVANS, ELIZABETH G. (Memper or ne ae OF VISITORS.) 

sworn. ; : ‘ ‘ - ‘ . y , RT.” 

recalled . : . : , : , x ' , . 8482 


testimony relative to: 
able-bodied working ; : ; ; ¢ é ‘ 685-686 


abolishing free-pass system . ‘ : . ‘ . 686, 688 
appearance before the committee ; E ; ; » ; VATE 
arm-chairs : , : : . : . : - 698 


airing for the aaah : - ; . ; 711, 725, 726, 826 
baths for inmates . ° - 3 . é 819, 820 
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~EVANS, ELIZABETH G., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
bed-ridden patients. : . 761, 762, 832, 1028 
Blockley almshouse in Philadelphia - - : . 855, 856 
board of consulting physicians - : 4 ; : Te 
board of visitors, and report made to the mayor. : 674-676 
buildings and land at Westboro’ and West Roxbury ; 823-826 
building stone-sheds, Long Island . ; ; : . 864 
burial of dead at Long Island . : : : 4 734, T77, 778 
butter. R - ‘ ; 707, 708, 854, 862 
character of Mr. Deemona L , : . 863, 864 
character and history of each inmate Gath a view to classifi- 
cation , : ‘ : : : d : 680-683 
classification . : ; : ‘ i 737, 34382-3435, 3467-3476 
cleanliness of institution . , . 692, 693, 757, 758, 3468, 3464 
clothing of inmates . : ‘ : j RCT OS 
clothing, inmate going Aesat a Pedicoat : : . 804, 855 
complaints of inmates. e . 745-749 3458, 3459, 3464-3466 
complaint of quantity of food served ; : , : 836-839 
complete separation of the sexes. ; , 687-689, 691 
compulsory labor . ‘ : ‘ 737-142, 869, 874, 3435-3437 
conversation with commissioners . ‘ - ‘ or 861; 870 
cooking of the food . ; ; ‘ F : 770, 771, 853, 854 
copies of report of board of visitors 5 ; ‘ : 808-8 10 
corrections in report of board of visitors : ‘ : net DL 
covered wagon for the sick. é : : : : = 709 
cutting down diet by Dr. Cogswell . . 774-776, 799-804, 852, 853 
diet lists . = é . : . ; : ~ 848, 844 
dinner > 5 : ' eae Ce ; 759, 760 
dinner at Dr. ConawelD Ss. : - : t 827-829 
discharging of persons with ie rete amanest . TTT, 1027, 1028 
discharging of patients . ‘ : : 775, 847, 850-852 
Dr. Cogswell’s statement in regaka to milk, and ordering 
special diets : : ; : ; : : 780, 751 
drinking of officer Smith J : : ; ‘ : . 868 
economy in matter of buildings ‘ : ; 5; 731-733 
economy practised in city institutions in comparison with State 
institutions . . : 726-735 
elevating character and tone of inmates . F ‘ . 8437-3440 
erection of stone-sheds on Long Island . : ‘ . 856, 857 
expenditures of commissioners : ‘ : 197, 798 
explanation of the questions asked in previous ses binies by Mr. 
Curtis . 858-860 


extent Se atieraatinna of committee ae been carried out, 781-784 
extravagance in running institution, and investigation of 


pauper cases 4 778-780 
feeling of Dr. Cogswell tantra ee inmates . 872 
fire facilities ; 697 , 698, 753 
free passes for inmates . 752, 753 

829-831 


furnishings in Dr. Cogswell’s oni 
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EVANS, ELIZABETH G., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
hospital equipments, surgical instruments, drugs, etc., feed- 
ing cups, etc. : , - : Z , F ; 767-770 
hospital records - 4 : ; : 776, 777, 810-812 
hospital and Dr. Cogswell’s treatment of inmates . . 3440-3458 


house diet in use, 1892 . ‘ : ; 4 «220 
inaccuracies in report of board of visitats ; , ° . a ee 
inmates walking around the island . 7 : . : ioe 8at 
inmate having charge of storeroom . : : «i #818, 819 
improvement of management at Long Island . ; . 8467-3482 
making of sour pudding . : : ‘ ‘ . . 839, 840 
management of investigation . , : ; 787-791 
management and organization of hoepital staff ‘ . 768, 764 
medicines - ‘ ae = | 


milk, 704, 705, 707, 708, 725, 773, 792, 793, 821, 841, 844-847, 862 
1028, 3465-3467 


number of day nurses 7 A ; ¥ ; 4 708, 709 
number of inmates in infirmary : ‘ . : - 831, 832 
nurses making clothing . é A : ; . . 840, 841 
personal cleanliness and neatness . ih ; ; 692, 694 
placing of children in families of a different Rated faith from 

their parents ; : 3 5 : : , 867-872 
plumbing : 696 


policy, etc., of eh of commissioners of mandi institutions, 740- 745 
practice of allowing mothers to stay with their children all day 


inthe nursery. , , 710, 711, 760, 761 
present condition of Dat rid as Sune eted with condition in 1892 
864-866, 871 

printed rules in institution ; Y , 689, 690, 693 
privilege of clergymen to perform puEthl services . , ait: \ EG. 
purpose of appointment of board of visitors . : 795, 796, 799 
receiving otticer Canfield 3 é ; ; A 822, 823, 861 
records of hospital . ; ; ‘ . 848, 851 


record of inmates at Long Island at ithe Bodacu: street office . 810 
removal of inmates from Charlestown almshouse to Long 


Island . ; ‘ ; . 8461-3463 
reply of Dr. Cogswell to ate en ‘of haned of Visitors . . 752-776 
refusing food by inmates : : : :  omay 
report of board of visitors ‘ ; : 679, 182- 785, 862-867 
reputation of Dr. Parker d é ‘ 843, 861, 862, 864 
responsibility for the abuses resting with commissioners, 736, 737 
rules and regulations ‘ F : Arig tk! 
scant supply of eat faunal for A night-gowns, 

ete. : ; , é 4 , 764-767, 823 
second Fein of Paey . , ‘ : ; : nj et ae 
screens around the bath-tubs for women . ‘ ‘ . 698 
separation of sexes . : . : . ° ‘ : 816-818 
special diet list : 5 ‘ . . 771-773 


stores being given out only by ‘feia of ces ; , : 690-692 


EVANS, 
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ELIZABETH C., continued. 
testimony relative to: 

subject of drunkenness at State institutions . : . 785, 786 
surgical instruments : : : —VApae 
superintendent of institution ies the erin vocn : . 868 
supply of diet . ; . ; é - é 698-704, 705-707 
supply of food : : ° ° ‘ ; : . 758, 759 
system of classification . ° . - 832-835 
talk with Dr. Cogswell relative to WRortaxe of milk : 792-795 
talk with Mrs. Lincoln relative to institutions : - 807, 808 
talk with officers relative to abuses : ; ; - 749, 750 
treating of patients by Dr. Cogswell < ‘ ‘ . 842, 843 
testimony - : ° : : . : A - 963, 964 
tobacco . ° ° : ; . . : 693, 694, 835, 836 
ventilation : : : : : 694-696, 753, 754 


visits board of sec to forlitutions since making report . 680 
visits to Long Island aie board of visitors and records of meet- 


ings. ‘ ; : : : : 742, 743, 804-807 
visit to State institutions . 827 
warrants for vagrancy against ee pte a come pecs are 

Long Island ; : : : : : : . 8459-3461 
washing of clothes . ° : . 754-756 
washing to be done by women in Hoes of Gbrrccnon Peet OUst TOL 
watch clocks and night watchers . : ; : 696, 697 
work provided at Tewksbury and Long Talend as : 812-815 
woven wire beds. : - 709, 710 


EXAMINATIONS GIVEN BY CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SIONERS FOR POSITIONS AT LONG ISLAND 


testi 


mony of: 
Warren P. Dudley relative to , ; 664-671 


EXCHANGING CLOTHING FOR TOBACCO AND LIQUOR 
BY PRISONERS. See also CLoruine or PRISONERS.) 


testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to . : eee : : : . 13806 
EXHIBITS 
E — diet order for patients at Long Island Hospital, Ward A Myf Yih 
Roars rT a3 66 ‘6 6 66 66 7 156 
(Nene aks 73 66 66 6s 66 66 ‘“ B 7 157 
H— * 3 “6 66 66 66 66 ‘6 : 158 
I — itemized list submitted by Mrs. Lincoln relative to number 
of beds and rocking-chairs . ; ‘ ; o 20T 
J — diet list, Ward 7, submitted by Mr. bite Ca itroy : : mots (Uys 
K — Rules and Regulations Home for Paupers_. . ° Aare 
L— memorandum of dates of shortage in milk . : : ona 
O — report of visiting committee (board of visitors) . ; 712-719 
P — Dr. Cogswell’s answer to report . ‘ ° : 719-724 


Q — hospital diet-list of the State almshouse, Tew ksbury . 906, 907 
R — indictment against James E. Cutter ‘ : . 28038, 2304 
S — rules and regulations, Home for Paupers, Hane and Rains- 


fo 


rd Islands m ; “ ; - 3 , , " 2796 
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EXHIBITS, continued. 
T — response of inmates to charges made by Mrs. Lincoln . 2796, 2797 
bill of Charles River Tron Works . : : : - . 38319 
U — appropriations, loans, and transfers for permanent improve- 
ments from 1852, 53, to 1893, 94, inclusive 4 4 s . oolg9 


V — act relating to vagrants ; , . 38320 
EXPENDITURES OF COMMISSIONERS OF “PUBLIC IN- 
STITUTIONS 
testimony of: 
Mrs. Evans relative to . ; : : \ hoot gee 


EXPERIENCE OF DR. COGSWELL AS A PHYSICIAN 
testimony of: 
Dr. Putnam relative to . f z : 889, 890 
EXTRAVAGANCES IN RUNNING INSTITUTIONS. See also 
Boarp OF COMMISSIONERS OF PuBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


testimony of: 


Mrs. Lincoln relative to . : ‘ ’ 778-780 
FALLON, LAURENCE P. Officer at woues of i Gokrectior 
sworn F ; : 2 ; ! ; - 3564 
testimony ; . . 8564-3566 
FARMER, LEWIS G. iMulone OF SRE OF Sa ane 
sworn. ; - ; 4 : ; F ; . 10380 


testimony relative to: 
authority by which Long Island was placed under the care of 


the commissioners of public institutions : 7 . 1040, 1041 
burial of the dead at Long Island . 10830-1034, 1044-1046, 1049 
graveyard at Long Island Z 5 j : 5 1041, 1042 
in-door poor. ; ‘ : : 1048, 1049 
law that paupers cannot be held as prisoners . ; 1034, 1035 
law relative to providing of workhouse or almshouse for the 

POTS Ps ( ; : : F ‘ ; 1035-1040 
making of the nadine ‘ , : : 1050, 1051 
mistake in sending dead a of man areas of a woman to 

relatives : : ; ‘ : . - 1042-1044 
report of board of visitors ; : : : ; 1049, 1050 
stone-shed at Long Island ; ; ; ; ; 1046, 1047 
vagrancy law . ‘ : 4 ‘ : . : 1047, 1048 


FEEDING PRISONERS 
"testimony of : 
Mr. Ring relative to t ? ° 5 a ot, 987 
FEEDING-CUPS. See Cups, Erc. 
FELTON, EDWARD S. Inmate of House of Correction. 


sworn - ; ' ‘ ; : r : ‘ ‘ . 8554 


testimony ; : ‘ , F . 8554-8564 
communication sent Sateen Pennaenne relative to not being al- 
lowed to see investigating committee and requesting a hearing . 2705 
FEMALE PRISONERS 
testimony of: 
Mr. Fulton relative to fighting between female criminals, 1626, 1627 
mixing of boys and female prisoners ; - 1629, 1639, 1640 


tei 
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Mr. Fulton relative to imprisonment in House of Correction . 1663 


quarrel between two female prisoners 

work done in Truant School by women 
Mr. Twitchell relative to mixing with es 

familiarity with officers 

fight between women, Feb. 9, 1894 . 


1648-1650 
1661, 1662 

. 1589, 1590 
1585-1589 
1582 


Howard W. Upton relative to neglect of women by doctor, 


1883-1885 
no matron with women in the attic at Deer Island . . 1888 
sickness among female prisoners 1915, 1916 


treatment of, by Dr. Cogswell . 


. 1880, 1881 


woman who was hand-cuffed and punished by Dr. Cogs- 


well ; 

FIFTEENTH HEARING . 
FIFTH HEARING . 
FIFTIETH HEARING 
FIFTY-EIGHTH HEARING 
FIFTY-FIFTH HEARING 
FIFTY-FIRST HEARING 
FIFTY-FOURTH HEARING 
FIFTY-SECOND HEARING 
FIFTY-SEVENTH HEARING. 
FIFTY-SIXTH HEARING 
FIFTY-THIRD HEARING 
FIRE BUCKETS 

testimony of: 

Mr. McCaffrey relative to duty of filling 
FIRE-ESCAPES. See Fire Faciritigs. 
FIRE FACILITIES 

testimony of: 


1904-1909 
985-1017 
208-269 
3045-3108 
3594-3700 
3321-3413 
3109-3137 
3257-3278 
3138-3218 
3549-3593 
3414-3548 
3219-3256 


304 


John F. Egan, district chief of the fire department, relative 


to fire appliances 
Dr. Cogswell relative to . 
Dr. McCollum relative to 
Dr. Newell relative to . ° 
fire-escapes, Charlestown aipanine 


545-553 


2905-2907, 2963, 2964 


2852 
1098, 11038, 1104 
1129 


Dr. Parker relative to . # 4 375, 376, 418, 419, 487, 488 


Mrs. Evans A : . 4 697, 698, 753 
Mrs. Lincoln . : : : ‘36-39, 49, 50, 67-71, 88, 89 
Mr. Roland C. Lincoln Crates to fire-pumps 1438-1442 

gongs : . 1489, 1442, 1444 
Mr. McCaffrey eltive to 178, 179, 304, 305 
Mr. Ring 961-965, 972-974 


Mr. Charles J. rswtott palates to fre -escapes 


fire-escapes on buildings . 
security against fire . 


FIRE AT SNOW’S COTTAGE, LONG ISLAND. 


testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to 


. 1753, 1754, 1755 
1753 
1721-1723 


376, 377, 488, 489 
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FIRE IN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to . 4 . 489, 490 
FIREARMS, CARRYING OF BY OFFICERS AT HOUSE OF 
CORRECTION. See Orricers and Docrors. 
FIRST HEARING. See also Hearines . : 4 F 4 - 1-265 
FISH, CONDITION OF 
testimony of: 


Helen H. Allen relative to : : F : 4 . 1820, 1821 
F. M. Brown relative to . : 3 ; é . 1847 
Mrs. Lincoln relative to . : ; : : 46-48, 66, 67, 102 


FITTING UP NEW HOSPITAL 
testimony of: 


Mr. McCaffrey_relative to ; ; : : . : . 298 
FITZ, REGINAD H., UD. 
sworn. : : : ; : : : : : : . 2803 
testimony relative to: 
administering of medicine ‘ ; : 28138-2817, 2824, 2833 
advisability of board of consulting physicians ‘ : . 2828 
assistants in hospitals : . : ; 2806-2812, 2813, 2833 
bathing facilities . ; ; " othe es ‘ : . 2836 
bed and bedding . . . 2806 


character of diseases treated at tLe Talaat "2804, 2805, 2808, 2809 
2810, 2811, 2835, 2836, 2837, 2838 


cleanliness, sanitary arrangements . ‘ : . 2819-2824, 2826 
clothing of inmates : : ; . 4 . . 2825, 2826 
conveyance for sick ; . . + Ba 
diet, food ; : ; . 2805, 9807, "2808, 2827, 2832, 2833 
drugs ‘ E ; : . : ¥ ; ‘ . 2807 
hospital building ; ; : ‘ : : ‘ . 2806, 2808 
hospital physicians . ‘ d , : ‘ . 2831, 2832 
Hospital records : ; . ° , 2830, 2831, 2833, 2834 
isolated room for the dying . , . . ‘ . 2828, 2829 
management of hospital . ‘ : . 2839 
nurses’. : . 2805, 2808, 9813-2819, "9835, 2836, 2838, 2839 
qualification of Dr. Cogswell . : : : . 2834, 2835 
surgical instruments : - 2805, 2806, ‘2807, 2824, 2825, 2833 

* ventilation : ° ; ‘ , 2805, 2806, 2821-2824, 2826 
visit to hospital ° ; : - ‘ ; ‘ . 2809, 2810 
water-supply . ; . < . 2836, 2837 

FLAHERTY, MARTIN, ee OF Hanae OF Coneaaeieat 
sworn. 5 : ‘ ° ‘ , . ; , ; . 2611 
testimony : ‘ ‘ : ‘ : : ‘ ° . 2611-2620 
cross-examination . s ‘ , ; ; ‘ : . 2620-2625 
FLANDERS, WM. N. 

sworn. : : ° ° ; : : ° : : . 38184 
testimony ; : ; ° ; : : ; ‘ . 8184-3187 
cross-examination . : ‘ . ° ; . , . 8187-3209 


FOLEY, EDWARD 
testimony of: 
Kate Foley relative to treatment received while at House of 
Correction, and transfer to insane asylum . : . 2183-2148 


ve 
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FOLEY, KATE M. 
sworn . ‘ . : : : ‘ , : : ; . 21382 
condition at insane asylum. . : . 2136, 2137 


condition of nephew while at House of Ghprdation: 2133, 2134, 2136, 
2139, 2140, 2141 


conversation with Colonel Whiton . : . 2186, 2141, 2142 
nephew sent to House of Correction : : i . 2183, 2187 
sentence . : : : ; - ; 2134, 2135, 2138, 2139 
transfer to insane asylum 2 . 2135, 2141, 2143 
treatment received at House of Guisebtin: 2137, 2140, 2142, 2143 
visiting House of Correction . ; - ; : . 2133, 2139 


FOLSOM, ALDERMAN 
remarks relative to: 


: admitting questions of opinion : : / : ; su SLO 
appearance of Mr. Riley . 3 : ; : F . 1065 
calling of Dr. Cogswell to the aud = : : é wv bo 
statement of Dr. Cogswell ; : ; : ; - sv 20 10 

FOOD 
testimony of: 

Charles C. Allen relative to’. . F : . 2556-2558, 2579 

Helen H. Allen relative to complaint of officers against qual- 
ity of the food ; . ; i : : . 1825 
food supplied for boys running aide : : P mee LO 2h 
officers’ food : ‘ ‘ : : : 1827 
quality and condition ‘ ; ; : : 1819- 1828 

quality of food after May, 1889 : ‘ . 1882, 1823, 1826 

Dr. Bancroft relative to food served prisoners at House of 
Correction . : , : ; : : ; . 2298, 2299 
Dr. Cogswell relative to-. : : . 2909, 3035, 3036 
Dr. Fitz relative to. ‘ ; 2805, 9807, 2808, 2827, 2832, 2833 
Dr. Newell relative to quantity and quality . : - 1090-1092 
butter 3 A : 1248, 1244, 1322, 13823 
food at Deer Tina : ‘ : : . 1299-1301 
paid attendants put over food and sappliee : ‘ oe VIA 
pork, meat, etc. : : ; . 1244-1247 
Dr. Parker relative to general donnition of 5 4 , 528; 529 

inmates applying for admission to the hospital for the 
food . ; - : : : ; ; A - 522 
quality of. : : : : d . : : 540-544 
Frank M. Brown relative to . ; : . 1831, 1832 

Mr. Brownell relative to insufficient ee of nourishing 
food. ; : ; ; 652-655, 661, 662 
Isaac H. Cook Faint to nateae ; : , ; . 2106 
eggs. i : * ‘ . 5 3 : oe ZIG 
meat : : ¥ ; : : : . 2100-2108 
James E. Cutter ree tot: ‘ “ : . 2158, 2167 
Mr. Erskine relative to food on officers’ table : : . 1427 
Mrs. Evans relative to butter . 707, 708, 854, 862 


complaints made about quantity of food : . ; 836-839 
cooking. 2 ‘ s : : J 770, 771, 853, 854 
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FOOD, continued. 
testimony of: 


Mrs. Evans relative to making of sour pudding : - 839, 840 


refusing food by inmates . ‘ . : : . - 831 
second help of food . : ; : A : . 831 
supply of food . : . ; m . : - .. 758, Tad 


John L. Frazier relative to : 2584-2587 
Mr. Farmer relative to making of padding in thesink . 1050, 1051 


John B. Greaton relative to. : , . 1954, 1964 
Dr. Jelly relative to quantity of food necessary to nourish the 

body . ; ; : F ‘ } ', 2477, 2478 
Daniel F. Knights, Plate to s ; : F ; . 2045 
Mrs. Lincoln relative to butter : : - 1016, 1017 


Mr. MeCaffrey relative to insufficiency of food : : - 160 


preparation of . 162 
Francis J. Melvin relative to . 2595, “9537, 2538, 2546, 2547 


Mr. Morrill relative to butter at Deer Island... . 1522-1524 


food at Deer Island . : : ; ; A - 1461, 1525 
Dr. McCollum relative to : : . 2846 
Mr. Roland C. Lincoln relative to puddene enol in the sink, 1439, 1440 
tea 1439, 1444 
Mr. Charles J. iPrakentt PolAaE to butthe nad eggs, 1726, 1776-1778 
supply of food . » : : d ; : . 1748, 1744 
Mr. Ring relative to quality . . ; - - -. . 967, 968 
Wm. H. Stone relative to ; s . - 1977, 1983 


Howard W. Upton relative to law BY to reporting com- 
plaints of food made by prisoners to superintendent by officers, 1926 
Wm. A. Witham relative to food for solitary prisoners at 
House of Correction . 23880, 2381, 2389-2393, 2396, 2397, 2400, 
2401, 2422, 2423, 2425, 2426, 2446, 2447, 2452 
Mr. White relative to food : ‘ : - . - 1682, 1710 


FOOTWEAR OF PRISONERS 


testimony of Dr. Newell relative to : ‘ . . : - 1810 
FORTIETH HEARING. ‘ ‘ : : ; . . 2543-2514 
FORTY-EIGHTH HEARING . : : ; > ‘ - 2960-3000 


FORTY-FIFTH HEARING ; ; : ; ; : . 2798-2862 
FORTY-FIRST HEARING : ‘ ‘ : > : - 2515-2587 
FORTY-FOURTH HEARING . : g ; . , - 2751-2797 


FORTY-NINTH HEARING . : : ; . ; . 8001-3044 
FORTY-SECOND HEARING . : 4 : , ; . 2588-2704 
FORTY-SEVENTH HEARING : , ; x , - 2904-2959 
FORTY-SIXTH HEARING -~. . P : : f . 2863-2903 
FORTY-THIRD HEARING . : : , ; ‘ . 2703-2750 
FOTTLER, ALDERMAN 

motion to go into executive session : P ‘ ‘ : . 679 


remarks relative to: 


Examination of witness relative to Charlestown Alms- 


house . 7 pr ; ; : : p: - - 1667, 1669 
going into executive session . , ; é : ; 2 CTa 
method of conducting hearing ; : ; - -”) &i6 


putting Charles J. Prescott on the witness- tata ; - 1358, 1360 


>. 
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FOUL AIR, RESULT UPON HEALTH 
testimony of: 

Dr. Bancroft, relative to ; ; : ? : < epl Tl weore 
FOURTEENTH HEARING 908-984 
FOURTH HEARING. 159-208 
FRAZIER, JOHN L. 

sworn ‘ 2583 
testimony etativc to: 

quality of food : . A F : ; . 2584-2586, 2587 

rough language : : 2586 
FREE-PASS SYSTEM. See aes Sars 
FRUIT 

testimony of: 

Miss Helen H. Allen relative to 1828 

FULTON, FRANK’'P., Orrickr at DEER eee 
sworn : ; 1595 
testimony relative to: 

age of boys in House of Reformation or Truant School . 1641 

‘bathing of the boys . ‘ ; : : : . 1605, 1606 

brutality of officers . vile 1599-1605 

character of boys at the raeeerean: 1631, 1632, 1635, 1636, 1638, 1639 

condition of Officer Wells : ; ‘ : ‘ . 1658, 1659 

conduct of Officer Averill ‘ i A ; : 2 1663 

conduct of Officer Morrill : 1650 

conduct of officers during riots g : ‘ " 1607-1608, 1623-1625 


conduct of superintendent during the riot, 
1617, 1618, 1624, 1632-1635, 
conduct and classification of boys in House of Reformation 


1636 


and Truant School F ; : ; 1641-16438, 1659, 1662 
conversatiow with Mr. Morrill relative to testimony, 
1653-1658, 1660, 1661 
different branches taught in school, ete. . : : . 1650, 1651 
discipline . ‘ : M : ; 1609-1610, 1617, 1618 
duties : i ; , j . . : . 1615 
drunken Mea tars . : : 1595-1597, 1599, 1612, 1613, 1619 
drunkenness of officers . - ‘ 1644 
electric stock . : 1612 
feeling towards officer Hises: 1621 
female prisoners fighting : : x - 1626, 1627 
general condition of House of He tox ation : , . 1639, 1640 
guard at Shirley Gut... ; 1614, 1629 1646, 1647, 1651, 1652 
immorality of officers. : 3 : - 1637, 1638 
imprisonment of female convicts in the Hause of Correction . 1663 
informatien relative to abuses 2 ( ‘ - 16138, 1614 
inmates drinking liquor . ; . 1598 
instructor from Chelsea . : : : . % . 1647, 1651 
liquor on the island : é y : ‘ ; . 1597, 1598 
mixing of boys and female prisoners : J 1629, 1639, 1640 
night watcliman, sleeping places of boys : P . 1629, 1631 
punishment of boys. 1599-1605, 1614, 1615, 1619, 1621, 1622, 1628 
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FULTON, FRANK P., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
officers dismissed at the time the mayor investigated. - 1636 


punishment of boy Kenney . 1619, 1620, 1644, 1645 
punishment of boys sent down to the island a second time . 1645 
punishment of prisoners . 1606, 1607, 1615-1617, 1629 
quarrel between two female prisoners : 1648-1650 
reforming boys ; ‘ : 1623-1628, 1631, 1632 
riot at Deer Island, 

1606-1609, 1615-1618, 1524-1626, 1632-1634, 1636, 1645, 1646 
shooting of men eseaping and murder 1611, 1612, 1621, 1622 
stringing up of prisoners . - 1647, 1648 


superintendent of schools : ; ‘ ; ; - 1605 
trouble between superintendent and nee 1634, 1635 
Truant School, number of rooms . ; ; . . 1660 


visits of doctor to House of Reformation “1611, 1618, 1619 
work done in Truant School by women convicts - 1661, 1662 
use of liquor . : ; : : : ; : - al643 


GALVIN, JOHN, SuprerinTENDENT OF THE Bue FOR PAUPERS 


AT RAINSFORD ISLAND 


sworn 
testimony 


cross-examination . 
re-direct examination 
re-cross-examination 


GAMBLING AT 
testimony of: 


INSTITUTIONS 


2735 


| 9735-2750, 2751-2755 


2755-2777 


“2177-2781, 2784, 2785 
. 2781-2784, 2785 


Dr. Newell relative to prisoners gambling with inmates, 

1079, 1206-1209 
Mr. Erskine relative to gambling at Deer Island 1348, 1404 
John B. Greaton relative to - 1960, 1965 
Daniel F. Knights relative to officers casein 2059, 2060, 2064-2067 
Mr. McCaffrey ‘ . 319, 320 
Wm. H. Stone relative to piicehs eatin 1977, 1980 
prisoners gambling . - 1976, 1982, 1983 
Howard W. Upton relative to eimbline among the inmates, 


GRAVEYARD AT LONG ISLAND 
testimony of: 


Mr. Farmer relative to 


GREATON, JOHN B. (Ex-orricer at Deke ree 


sworn 


testimony leeee to: 


attitude of superintendent at time of strikes 


1887, 1920 


GOODMONT, GEORGE. Inmate or House or CoRRECTION. 
sworn 2663 
testimony 2663-2670 
GOODS SOLD INSTITUTIONS. 
testimony of: 
Wm. N. Flanders relative to . 3184-3209 


- 1041, 1042 


1954 


1969, 1970 
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GREATON, JOHN B., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
condition of cells. : , 4 1958, 1959, 1964,.1965, 1967 


conduct of officers . ; : 2 . 1955, 1956, 1962 
discipline : : : 1955, 1956, 1962, 1963, 1966, 1970 
drunkenness of Hace Gerrish : - 2 i « 1966, 1967 
duties at Long Island ‘ : : . : - . 1954, 1955 
escapes . _ : ‘ 2 . - ; : ; - 1970 
food - ‘ , F : ‘ 2 ‘ - 1959, 1964 
intoxication of prisoners . : : : - . . sve L9Ge 
liquor on the island . ‘ : : ‘ . 1958, 1964 
meeting and conversation with Dr. Newell , . - 1960, 1961 
performing work of officers who were drunk . : ; - 1959 
prisoners gambling . : ; : : : F - 1960, 1965 
prisoners insulting officers . : +, 1959, 1968 
punishments . ; 7 ; 1955, 1958, 1959, 1963, 1965, 1966 
punishments at State Prison in New Hampshire . . 1961, 1962 
punishment of man being subject to epilepsy . 3 ‘< - 1966 
resignation : ; et ; : : : . .° 1966 
strikes. ? : “ i , , 1968, 1969, 1970, 1971 
tobacco, use of : : : , ; . f ‘ . 1969 
ventilation F : : : a 1958, 1964, 1967, 1968 


GUARD AT SHIRLEY GUT 
testimony of: : 
Mr. Fulton relative to. - 1614, 1629, 1646, 1647, 1651, 1652 
Wm. H. Stone relative to : : : pre orae : : ~ 1987 
HALE, GEORGE H. (Wirvyess) 


sworn. ; ; f - : ; ; ; : - 586 
testimony Bias to: 
letters on legal points. : : : - 948, 944 
amount of money spent and work Aves in the tae five years . 634 
appointment of board of visitors. ¢ - ; = ee. 620 
Charlestown almshouse . F : : : : ; e612 
classification . : ‘ 4 ; , : 602, 603 
classification, work and Pa Riatinenite : ; , . - 630 
collection of statistics concerning the paupers and cause of 
pauperism . : : ‘ . » 615, 616 
conducting institutions Serene to eenientengd principles, 632, 633 
cost of maintenance of the paupers at Long Island . ; 614, 615 


desirability of providing one or more suitable buildings in each 
of the suburban districts where poor of that section could 


be maintained ; : F 5 5 . 613, 630, 631 
discipline, subject of passes, ete . : - . 605, 606, 623-625 
distribution of tobacco . ; : ; P ; 603-605, 629 
economy . ; : ; : F 3 613, 614, 616-618 
interesting of persons niteenteay in private charities in public 

charities ; : : TROLS. 
investigation being tte to Hatetiiiie sate persons are 

paupers ornot. PF : : : 3 . F 609, 610 


letter given to commissioners . ; : : : ; cee 
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HALE, GEORGE H., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
liability of relatives or of the pauper himself upon subse- 
quently obtaining means, pensions, etc., 610-612, 624-626, 633 
management of the different institutions , ; : é 2 VS B25 
new buildings, Long Island. : : : ; A ai aS 
pauper maintenance é . ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; 626-628 
personal cleanliness ; 5 ‘ . : . 606 


public experience, study of the pauper question, compulsory 
labor in the institutions ; j : : : . 586-600 


rules and regulations ‘ : : : 606, 607 
separation of the poor from the arthitiats ; 600, 601, 620, 621 
separation of the departments of men and women . 601, 602, 630 
separation of the sick from the well : ; : : » | 680 
statutes that provides for making of rules for paupers . 628, 629 
subject of burials. 5 : Wa Lek ‘ 607, 608 


temptation to live in idleness, ar to hibit public relief is 
notanecessity . : ‘ ; ; ~ ; : 608, 609 


training school for nurses : ; 3 : 618-622, 633, 634 
workhouse and almshouse being synonymous. 5 - 6381, 632 
HALL, ALDERMAN 
motion that conmmittee go into executive session . : ; ; 25 
remarks relative to: 
appearance of counsel: . » 4 . > : ° ; F 
calling witness to the stand . ; : ; : ; 951-953 
closing of investigation . 4 ; : : : . 3257-3268 
committee going into executive session to consider communi- 
cations 3 : . . . 25-29 
consideration of nner of rey ars visitors. : é 677, 678 
giving name of boy who said that officer Hickey was in- 
fluencing witness é ; 5 - 1533-1537 


letters from George S. Hale on spel pone ; ; . 948, 944 
naming of witness by Mrs. Lincoln in her cross-examination . 86-88 
requesting copy of letters of Mr. Hale and corporation counsel, 
containing references tothe statutes and existing laws upon 
the question of the rights of commissioners . F ; a eae 
testimony of Mr. Hale. : é é 617, 618 
HALL, OFFICER. See Orricrers anp Dateien: ETC. . 
HALLORAN, MARTIN A. 


sworn. 5 : ; r ; ; 3 A : . 1989-2026 
recalled . ; ; é : i Leen tes : . : . 2068 
testimony relative to: 

civil service examination appointment . : . 2090-2098 
assistance of prisoners . : ; : ‘ . 2081, 2082, 2083 
cash book q : , : ; : . : : . 2023 
condition of institutions . : : . , » 1995 
discipline ; : ; ; ; "1995, 2083-2086, 2089 
duties at Deer Island ; ‘ é ; 1989, 1990, 2024, 2025 


explanation of books or accounts kept of the clothing . 2068,2073 
2086-2089 
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HALLORAN, MARTIN A., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
explanation of cash book : : : 2073-2077, 2086-3089 
instructions given him relative to duties . : : . 2023-2025 


intoxication of officers. - 1993, 1994, 1996, 1997, 2014, 2015 
manner in which clothing, money, etc., of prisoners is re- 


corded . , : 2 ; , 2077, 2078-2081, 2086-2089 
manner in which he obtained situation . p - 2013, 2014-2017 
profanity of officers ert oem : : : . 1994, 2015, 2016 
property taken from prisoners : ° : ° - 2025, 2026 
reason for not appearing at hearing : 2 A - 1990, 1991 
salary. s 4 ; . : 2013 
system of BBA is att ; - : ? : : "1995, 1997-2013 
trouble between officers and prisoners . A : : . 2016 

2022, 2023 


trouble with prisoners 
trouble at Long Island with a Mr. Toland, “199 1- 1993, 2016-2022 


2081 
visit of Dr. Newell to the institutions in the absence of the 
superintendent . ge - ‘ 2089, 2090, 2093, 2094 
HALLSTRAM, ALDERMAN, Gita ey OF COMMITTEE ON INVES- 
TIGATION 
renarks relative to: 
appearance of counsel : : 2-6 
admitting new testimony during cross-examination . ; : 97 
allowing privileges . t . 124 
allowing witness to make Sart ae : : : 389, 390 
appearance of Mr. John B. Moran as counsel ai Mr. Nicholas 
J. Quinn ; ; : ; : . : 270-274 
books kept at Deer ieieed : : : , : ; . 2075 
calling of witnesses to the stand. : : ‘ A ae OD | 
changing seats of certain gentleman during hearing A wtp 20 
closing proceedings upon Deer Island . 5 , . 2129, 2130 
committee going into executive session to consider communi-. 
cations . 25-30 
copies of sdawintade Book 2323 
cross-examinations .« : 110 
cross-examination of Mr. Roane - i 5 rl . 1361, 1362 
decision of committee relative to appearance of counsel and 
witness ‘ : 7 
examination by Mr. ‘Cunt of ae ae e ies! Lincoln. 17, 18~ 
examination of requisitions for supplies and dates . . 1291-1294 
examination of witness and cross-examination 3 . 2787, 2788 
future procedure of the investigation 2131, 232 
giving name of a boy who said that officer Hickey was trying 
1534-1540 


to influence a witness 
introducing as evidence an article panienad 3 in the ‘‘ Herald” 

Aug. 30, 1891 : : eee « 4 : 4 . 648, 644 
method of conducting hearing 471, 1669 
naming officer who told witness that babe of punishments 

were out of office April 5, 1894 . 5 ‘- 1517-1520 
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HALLSTRAM, ALDERMAN, continued. 
remarks relative to: 
not allowing testimony regarding Long Island after case has 
been finished relative to same ; ‘ - 1988 
producing and reading records of commissioners by Mr. 
Donohue without having been sworn . : 2 . 1233, 1234 
producing charges made by Mrs. Lincoln to commissioners 
Aug. 5, 1891 , : i : ; ; : . 562-566 
producing records of board of care institutions . 5 420-426 
punishment of boy . ; ; . : 1501, 1502 


putting Charles J. Prescott on the witness eran é . 1358-1360 
questioning witness as to what he remembers of bis direct 


testimony. ; : : : , . 895 
question asked Dr. Bancroft by eran Lomasney relative 
to policy of having board of visitors . ; 4 . 2255-2257 


question relative to opinion of witness (Mrs. Evans) as to 
recommendation of remoying present board of commis- 


sioners public institutions : : ~ \ a0 
questioning of witness. ; . ee i 
questioning witness (Mrs. Rincotat, alae to » children’ s hos- 

pital : 5 : ; ‘ . : : . 1025 
records of commissioners of public institutions . 1257-1259, 1267 
report of committee of the whole . - : ; ‘ - 2185 
summoning of C.A. Brown . : ; : ‘ ; ~, 124 
summons sent Mr. Farmer and Mr. Ring 7 ; . . 954 


testimony of Dr. Parker relating to improvements recently 
made being due to letter of Mrs. Lincoln dated Jan. 10, 
1894, in the ‘* Transcript ” , : : ; eee x" 
Dr. Putnam relative to Blockley almshouse  . A 918, 919 
Mr. Hale relative to economy . ; . : ‘ Y's Via 
testimony relating to hospital records. . : : - 483 
testimony of Dr. Putnam relative to Blockley Almshouse, 918, 919 
visit of State Board of Lunacy and Charity and remarks upon 
condition of Long and Rainsford Islands . ‘ . 1118, 1119 


vote of committee to proceed with investigation of Long Island, 12 
witness (Mrs. Evans) testifying relative to dinner at Dr. 
Cogswell’s A - 828 
witness answering question. ; 403 
request for written charges which Med. Linens gave to hued 
of commissioners . ; ‘ : ; A 559 


request of committee to obtain a copy of report of board of 
visitors from the mayor : . , . - 24 
report submitted. , Z : : ” ; , ‘ 25 
rulings on: 
cross-examination of Dr. Bancroft by Alderman Lomasney 


¢ 


relative to policy of having board of visitors. . 2255-2257 
summoning the Mayor to appear before committee . ; . 2125 
taking of hearsay evidence by committee : rey) 


right of counsel to ask witness (Mrs. Lincoln) as to whens 
she preferred charges against another hospital or not . - 1025 
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HALLSTRAM, ALDERMAN, continued. 
rulings on: 
introduction of letter of Mrs. Lincoln to the ‘‘ Transcript,” 

Jan. 10, 1894, as evidence 517 
introduction of letter after defence has ‘abated its case . 2803 
information given by witness, and receiving of same by com- 

mittee . ‘ : ; : : : ‘ 517, 518 
committee resolving eiuelves into Matcerre of prisons 956 
naming of officer who told witness (Mr. Morrill) that book of 

punishments were out of office April 5, 1894 1516 
Mr. Ryerson’s testimony relative to cost of painting a wagon, 1183 
testimony of Dr. Newell relative to conversation with Board 

of Lunacy and Charity on condtion of Long and Rainsford 

Islands 11i5 

HARNESS FOR THE AMBULANCE. one feat eee 
HARRIS, FRANCIS A., ID. 
sworn é ; é : é ; ; 3127 
testimony : : ee , : : ; ; . 8127-3134 
cross-examination . : : : ; 3 4 : . 8134, 8135 
re-direct examination . > : é 2 ‘ . 81385, 31386, 3137 
re-cross examination ; ; ; : t Revita - loo, alot 
HEARINGS 
(First. ) 
charges made by Mrs. Lincoln : F : : : . 12-17 
question as to appearance of counsel and witnesses to testify , 2-7 
request that report of Board of Visitors be submitted . ‘ . 17-24 
testimony of Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. : ’ : : . 12-17 
testimony of Mr. George H. McCaffrey . 19 
(SEconD.) 
letter from electrical expert in regard to condition of sub-marine 
cable : 121 
report of board ace visitors aninitiad , ; ‘ ‘ : ’ 25 
testimony of Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln ; ; , : . 80-40, 97 
cross-examination . : : ; ; : ; ‘ 40-120 
(Tur. ) 
dates and names sali by Mrs. Lincoln as requested at last 
hearing : ; : 122, 123 
discussion olaHive. to angels of water ond health iapecter’ s report 
at Long Island . ; ‘ ; : : : 123, 124 
opening statement of Mr. Bibndce 4 ; A ; ; 124-138 
- testimony of Geo. H. McCaffrey . : : : 138-154 
exhibit E — submitted by Mr. McCaffrey, Ward diet order for 
patients Long Island hospital 155 
exhibit F — submitted by Mr. McCaffrey, Ward A, diet Sear for 
patients Long Island hospital : 156 
exhibit G— submitted by Mr. McCaffrey, Ward B, diet oniey ie 
patients Long Island hospital 157 
exhibit H — submitted by Mr. McCaffrey, Ward B, diet order for 
patients Long Island hospital. : ; : . 158 
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HEARINGS, continued. 
(FourrtH.) , 
at suggestion of Mr. Brandeis it was voted to request Police 
Commissioners to excuse Mr. McCaffrey from reporting 
at roll-call to-night as his attendance at hearing prevented his 
obtaining required sleep. : . 159 
remarks of Mr. Brandeis submitting an Mvemiided list of number of 
patients in the hospital and infirmaries, and number of rocking- 
chairs there in March, 1893, divided into wards (Exhibit I, peae 


ZT) oe : i : : : ; o/ ) 168 
testimony of Mr. McCaffrey aauttaned : ; : : ; 159-186 
cross-examination . : : s 186-207 
exhibit I, itemized list of Mrs. tat 8 "veteran to at the ice 
ning) . $a 
exhibit J — diet list, Ward (ie dapmntied! by Mr. MaCaiteey t Ppa I 
letter from Rev. Father McAvoy to Mr. McCaffrey ; ; Seager bl 
(Firrn.) ; 
appearance of Mr. Curtis and Mr. Reed entered for Dr. 
Cogswell . : ; ; 7 Res 
cross-examination of roy H. ‘McCaffrey coutinwea : : 208-269 
(SixTH.) : 


request of Mr. John B. Moran for privilege of appearing 
as attorney for Mr. Nicholas J. Quinn ; : : ; 270-274 


remarks of chairman relative to appearance . : ° 4 270-274 
remarks of Messrs. Curtis & Brandeis relative to appearance 

of new witnesses ; ; : ; ... S72, B7a 
cross-examination of Mr. méCattrey caniaiten : A : 274-316 


redirect examination of Mr. McCaffrey by Mr. Brandeis Reset Ds 2 ig 
recross examination of Mr. McCaffrey by Mr. Curtis . : 317-325 


Carlan A. Brown sworn as a witness. ‘ A : ‘ . 825 

testimony : ; tt, PORE aeR 
exhibit K— Rules and Révulations eaten for -Palineen Long 

Island 5 é : : ‘ : : : : ; ve role 


(SEVENTH. ) 
remarks of Mr. Brandeis relative to summoning of J. F. Egan, 


District Chief of the Fire Dept. : , ; f : -. ead 
Dr. Rupert Wm. Parker sworn as a witness . , F é o - o2g 
testimony ° ° ; : . ° : . . 9329-384 
cross-examination . : : ; : é : ; 384-403 


(E1enTH.) 
motion that Mr. John Galvin be requested to attend next 
hearing, and that Mr. Curtis be directed to have written state- 
ment of complaints made by Mrs. Lincoln to commissioners, 
dated Aug. 5, 1891, presented at the next meeting, carried 7a Sie 
motion that the secretary of the board of commissioners of public 
institutions be requested to bring the records of all ‘meetings to 
all meetings of investigating committee until further notice, 
carried ; P : : . ‘ : - 412 
motion that clerk of bhaea of. commissioners wait upon ee and 
get authority to produce records at hearings . ° - 425, 426 
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HEARINGS (Eieura), continued. 
cross-examination of Dr. Rupert Wm. Parker continued, 412-420, 426-467 
remarks of Mr. Brandeis relative to report of District Chief Egan, 404 
motion that board of fire commissioners be requested to place in 
the hands of District Chief Egan the original report made by 


him upon condition of fire apparatus Long Island, carried . 404 
discussion relative to records of commissioners of public institu- 

tions . ‘ a ; . . : : : 404-412, 420-426 

(NinTH.) 
cross-examination of Dr. Parker continued . . 468, 506-5138, 519-544 
John F. Egan, district chief of the fire department ‘ 544-546 
cross-examination . ; ; : é / , ; 547-550 
redirect examination : : z ; : ‘ 550-553 
recross examination : : : 553-557 
discussion relative to charges of Mrs. peat and reply of Mr. 

‘John Galvin, superintendent at Long Island : ; ; 559-566 
motion to go into executive session to consider same . : . 566 
report of chairman on decision of committee ~~. 4 “ . 566 
John S. Morphy sworn . nie 7 P ; : , am 0OG 

testimony : : : ch a er : § : : 566-578 
cross-examination . : ; : , é 578-585 
motion that the superintendent ii Long Island be requested to 
produce the hospital records : : ; : : : iGatee Ti" 
(TENTH. ) 
testimony of : 
Geo. S. Hale . i : : d : : 586-621, 632-634 
cross-examination . . : = é } ; 621-632 
testimony of: 
Atherton Brownell . ; : ; ; 634-644, 657-661 
cross-examination  . é ; ; : 644-656, 661-663 


(ELEVENTH. ) 
testimony of: 


Warren P. Dudley . P : : ° : 664-666, 669-674 

cross-examination . s : : : ; 667-669, 672 
testimony of: 

Mrs. Elizabeth G. Evans : : : 674-679, 679-711 

Dr. Charles H. Cogswell sworn and testified as to his report 5 Ta Oa 

exhibit O — report of visiting committee : : : 2 712-719 


exhibit P— Dr. Cogswell’s answer to report of visiting committee, 719-724 
motion to go into executive session to consider admitting of report 


of board of visitors as evidence . : : ‘ : es OEE 
reassembled, committee voted to submit report as evideaw: and 
reply of Dr. Cogswell (Exhibits O and P) : : : “ie One 
(TWELFTH.) 
testimony of Mrs. Evans continued : ; ; 7 : 725-791 
cross-examination . F : ‘ : ; ; . 91-815 
(THIRTEENTH. ) 
cross-exanination of Mrs. Evans continued . ; 2 : 816-860 
redirect examination : : : 861, 862 


recross examination . : z ; ; 863-874 


oS 
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HEARINGS (Tuirreentu), continued. 
testimony of: 
Charles P. Putnam . , : ; . ; , ‘ 874-889 
cross-examination . ‘ , é 889-905 
exhibit Q — diet list of hospital at Torkepary F : CRs oun 
(FourRTEENTH. ) 
cross-examination of Dr. Charles P. Putnam ; ‘ : 908-925 
redirect examination : . : : : 925-943 
letters from George S. Hale on pal epics P : : : 943-944 
discussion relative to calling of Dr. Cogswell to the stand by Mr. 
Brandeis. : : : 5 ‘ ; ‘ 945-958 
committee retired to executive session to conahARe ne —_ 
voted that Mr. Brandeis could call upon any witness present . 954 
testimony of Thomas F. Ring : : : 7 : 7 958-984 


(FIFTEENTH. ) 

testimony of Thomas F. Ring continued ‘ : : : 985-993 
Mrs. Esther J. Brown . ‘ ; ; 2 pas ° 994-998 
cross-examinations . : : ‘ 996-998 

testimony of Mrs. Alice N. Pace containing liars from Mayor 

Matthews and Morton Prince, letter that appeared in the 

**‘ Herald” Dee. 18, 1890, letters to Dr. Jenks relative to trained 

‘nurses, letter to Dr. Jenks relative to hospital on Rainsford 
Island, ete. ‘ : - 998-1017 

motion that the SA oaratiOn conned Be reqienen to furnish the 

committee with opinions given board of visitors in 1892, or since 


then and up to the present day . : , : ; , > ug ues 
(SixTEENTH. ) 

testimony of Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln resumed, 1018-1021, 1026, 1027 
cross-examination . : % : : ; ‘ - 1021-1026 

Mrs. Elizabeth G. Evans recalled . : ‘ 4 ; « ORE 
testimony ; : * ; ; é ; . 1027-1029 

testimony of Lewis G. eee : : : ; : . 1030-1034 
cross-examination . : ; : 4 : F - 1034-1051 

testimony of Mrs. Mary Moran . ; : ; : - 1051-1056 
Mr. Higgins . . : F , : : - 1056, 1057 
Mr. Charles E. Davis, jr. ‘ : ; ; ; - 1057-1061 
cross-examination . ; ; : ‘“ s . 1061-1064 

opening statements of Thomas Riley ‘ : , , . 1064-1071 

discussion relative to appearance of Mr. Riley 4 : - 1064-1071 

testimony of Dr. Otis K. Newell . ; : ° : - 1071-1108 

(SEVENTEENTH. ) 

testimony of Dr. Newell resumed . ; : aes ee - 1109-1156 

cross-examination . ; : : F ; ; - 1157-1169 
(EIGHTEENTH. ) 

Frank E. Ryerson sworn : . ‘ , . ; ; Janie 
testimony . ; : ; , ‘ ‘ : . 1170-1187 
cross-examination . , ; ; ; : ; - 1187-1198 
redirect examination ; , é ° P 2 - 1198-1200 

Otis K. Newell, M.D., cross-examination resumed - - 1200-1233 


discussion relative to reading of the records . : ‘ - 1232-1235 
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HEARINGS (E:GaHtEeentH), continued. 
Michael T. Donohoe sworn . ’ : ; : oe Soar 
records of commissioners of public institutions talitivel to meetings, 
read . ‘ : i ‘ 4 ; ~ 1235-1237 
cross-examination of Otis K. Newell gernued ’ d . 1288-1247 


(NINETEENTH. ) 


discussion relative to records of commissioners . 1256-1259, 1294- 131: 
motion that an expert be appointed to examine requisitions at office 
of commissioners of public institutions and report what was 
stricken from the requisitions, and the dates, discussed, 
carried F eee 2 : , : é : ; reo 
discussed : A : : d ‘ : . 1291-1294 
motion withdrawn; motion that committee of three be appointed 
to draw up list or items on the requisitions since the commission 
was formed up to the first day of June, carried . ; ; . 1294 
committee: Lee, Lomasney, Barry, Presho, and Bryant appointed, 1294 
(TWENTIETH. ) 
testimony of Otis K. Newell, M.D., continued a : > 1813-1827 
recross-examination : - : ‘ : . 1827, 1528 
opinion of corporation counsel alutive't to commissioners of public 
institutions having power to enforce inmate paupers to labor, 1329, 1330 


Alice N. Lincoln recalled, testimony . d : : : ere L 
cross-examination é . 1381, 13832 
Everett Erskine sworn °. j P : : ‘ : P - 1332 
testimony : ; : : : - ; : . 1882-1356 
(TWENTY-FIRST. ) 
discussion relative to putting witness on the stand . : . 1357-1361 
cross-examination of Everett Erskine . : : - 1861-1400-1436 
(TWENTY-SECOND. ) 
Roland C,. Lincoln sworn : yi : : : d . 14387 
testimony : é ° : ‘ : ; ; . 1487-1441 
cross-examination . ; , ; : : . 1441-1446 


voted that the chairman of the committee aid two of the opposite 
counsel, and the stenographer, be authorized to make arrange- 
ments to visit ex-Commissioner Prescott at his home and take 


his evidence , - A : : ; : : . 1446 
Alexander C. Morrill sworn . : i 7 é : : . 1446 
testimony : : ‘ . 1446-1474 
chair requested that boy entulined by Mr. Morrill that was par- 
doned from Deer Island be summoned : ? A : Re ahee 
(TWENTY-THIRD.) 
testimony of Alexander C. Morrill continued : : - 1475-1479 
cross-examination . E ‘ : . 1479-1526 
discussion relative to punishment Rane Beige out of hands of 
officer April 5, 1894, and naming of officer who told it . 1515-1520 
ruling of the chair that witness should give name of party who told 
him. d - «-) J5L7F 


clerk requested to summon Mr. Fulton nae ts Twitchell ; 3m 20 
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HEARINGS (Twenty-rTuirpD), continued. 
testimony given by the witness ordered stricken out, because he 
would not divulge the source of information 4 , ; « 1515 
H. P. Daniels summoned : 9 ; : E : - 1492 


(TWENTY-FOURTH. ) 
cross-examination of Alexander C. Morrill continued, 1527-1544, 1445- 
1549 


redirect examination : p 2 : , ; - 1544, 1545 
Bernard Scott sworn : ; : : : 4 : - » 1649 
testimony <- . : ° 1549-1557 
cross-examination . 4 : , : : . ‘. 1557-1570 
Henry C. Twitchell sworn. ; 2 : : é - 1570, 1578 
testimony ° : - 1570-1578 
cross-examination . ; : a . 1578-1580 


motion that request be made to commissioners of aie institu- 
tions to produce the punishment book at Deer Island, carried . 1580 
(TWENTY-FIFTH. ) 
testimony of Henry C. Twitchell continued . ; ; . 1581-1595 
(punishment book produced. ) 


Frank P. Fulton sworn. Son < s A ; : . 1595 
testimony : ; 4 : : : . : . 1595-1615 


cross-examination . : ; . : : * . 1615-1688 
redirect examination : : : : ‘ ‘ - 1638-1640 
(TWENTY-SIXTH. ) 

Frank P. Fulton, re-direct examination . . . 1641-1650, 1661-1663 

re-cross examination : é ; : : _ 1651-1661, 16638 

Wm. J. Nicholson, sworn ; : d . ; . 1663 
discussion relative to allowing witness ie testify at this time 

relative to Charlestown Almshouse . : - 16638-1672 

voted to proceed with the Deer Island toasienene ; : Rae bs 

John C. Rauch, sworn . : ; ., 16%2 


witness refused to testify, keane relative to be ed of su- 
perintendent Gerrish to testify . ; : . - 1672-1675 


James White, sworn : ‘ ; : ; - : F . 62a 
testimony " . ; : A ; ; “ - 1675-1686 


cross-examination . ; . j ; F ‘ - 1686-1707 
(TWENTY-SEVENTH.) 
James White, cross-examination continued . ; = - 1708-1714 
James White, re-direct examination A ; : - 1715-1718 
re-cross examination 2 : : ; : : , Pave beat 
Charles J. Prescott, sworn. : ; : i , : ou ML ee 
testimony °* . : : : . - : : - 1718-1745 


(TWENTY-EIGHTH. ) 
Charles J. Prescott, testimony continued 5 - : - 1746-1749 


cross-examination . ; : ; ; . < - 1749-1794 
(TWENTY-NINTH. ) 

cross-examination of Mr. Charles J. Prescott resumed . - 1795-1800 

re-direct examination ‘ : ; 4 . > -. 1801-1818 


re-cross examination : , : " , ; . 1818, 1819 
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HEARINGS (TwentyY-nintH), continued. 
Miss Helen H. Allen, sworn . A } , : , . - 1819 


testimony . - ‘ - : ; : P - 1819-1825 
cross-examination . . , : ; ; F . 1826, 1827 
re-direct examination ; ; ; : : . . -. 1828 
re-cross examination : : ; ; ! ; d . 1828 
Frank M. Brown, sworn ‘ 3 5 : - ; ; . 1828 
testimony : ‘ Z ‘ ; F - : . 1828-1834 
cross-examination . ; , : : : - . 1834-1839 
(THIRTIETH. ) 
Frank M. Brown, cross-examination continued . : - 1840-1851 
re-direct examination . ; A - - ; - 1851-1855 
Cornelius O’Brien, sworn : : : : 4 : : : 1855 
testimony ; : + ; : : é : - 1855-1859 
cross-examination . : ‘ ; 2 - 1859-1862 
motion that board of commissioners ue Biaonea to produce the 
boys Brady and Kenney within three days for examination - 1863 
Mr. Twitchell notified to appear . 2 4 ; z : . 1864 
Wm. J. Simpson, sworn , : : : : : I eri EOGA 
testimony . : aye Ts ; : ‘ ; . 1864-1866 
cross-examination . , : : : : : . 1866-1873 


(THIRTY-FIRST. ) 

Howard W. Upton, sworn. : ° ; “ ; ‘ . 1874 
testimony A : ' : . : : i . 1874-1891 
cross-examination . ; : : : - 1891-1900 
committee retired to hear testimony of Mr. enves relative to 

indecency of officers. : : ; F : . 1878, 1879 
(THIRTY-SECOND.) 


Howard W. Upton, cross-examination continued . : - 1901-1923 
re-direct examination. d ; ; ; - - 1923-1932 
re-cross examination : , P : - ~ «1982-1951 

uddress of George Brady given chairman ‘ ; . ee kO52 


(THIRTY-THIRD. ) 
motion that committee instruct the commissioners of public insti- 
tutions to request Mr. Halloran to appear before the committee 


with the receiving book and testify, carried. ° : : «1958 
motion that boy named Brady be summoned, carried . ‘ . 1954 
clerk requested to notify Mr. Twitchell to appear . é : ». 1954 
John B. Greaton, sworn , s 2 ‘ j ; 2 aa 19p4 
John B. Greaton, testimony . : - : : : . 1954-1960 

cross-examination . ; < : ; A < . 1960-1966: 
re-direct examination ? ; i ; A . 1966-1969, 1970 
re-cross examination : ‘ ; E : . 1969-1970, 1971 
Wm.H. Stone, sworn . 5 : : F . : . pieuk Gane 
testimony ; ‘ i : : : é : . 1971-1978 
cross-examination . 3 ; b : ; : . 1978-1983 
re-direct examination. ‘ : F ; . 1983, 1984, 1987 
re-cross examination ‘ ‘ . 1984-1987 


request of Mr. Riley that he he aieegey to ntroante a little 
additional testimony in reference to Long Island. . 1987, 1988 


a 


av 2 
Page 
HEARINGS (Turrry-tuirD), continued. 
chairman stated that the committee, having agreed to take up 
one institution at a time and finish it, cannot go back to 
Long Island 1988 
(THIRTY-FOURTH. ) 
Martin A. Halloran, sworn 1989 
testimony : 1989-2026 
Henry C. Twitchell, eidaiied 2026 


testimony 2026-2029 
cross-examination ». 2029, 20356 
Calvin A. Watson, sworn 2030-20385 
cross-examination 2035-2038 
re-direct examination 2038 
Daniel F. Knights, sworn 2039 
testimony 2039-2045 
cross-examination 2045-2064 


re-direct examination 


. 2064, 2065 


re-cross examination 2065-2067 
(TH1IRtTY-FIFTH. ) 

Martin A. Halloran, recalled 2068 
testimony> 2068-2077 
cross-examination 2077-2086 
re-direct examination 2086-2094 

Isaac H. Cook, sworn 2094 
testimony 2094-2100 


cross-examination 


. 2100, 2102 


re-direct examination m 2102-2110 
re-cross examination 2110-2114 
Henry C. ‘Twitchell, recalled. 2114 
testimony 2114-2116 
cross-examination Zid aes 


re-direct examination 


2118, 2119, 2120-2123 


re-cross examination 2119-2120 
report of inspection of prisons ah Hodede of davantion . . 2128 
discussion relative to future procedure in investigation . 2124-2127 


( THIRTY-SIXTH. ) 
examination of books by Mr. Riley : . ; ; . 2128, 2129 
closing proceedings upon Deer Island ; 2129-2132 
Kate M. Foley, sworn . ; : ; ; : ; : . 2132 


testimony 2132-2137 
cross-examination 2137-2143 
re-direct examination . ; : : : : 3 . 2148 
James E. Cutter, sworn . : : , ‘ Cae . 2143 
testimony - 2143- 2150, 2154-2159 
cross-examination 2159-2179 
re-direct examination 2179-2182 


discussion relative to reading of ects Hy Mr. Riley 2150-2154 
motion made by Alderman Lee that the committee convene at 
two o’clock the next day and go into executive session and 

fix the time at which hearings are to close, discussed . 2182-2184 

carried . , ; ; , ; ° ; , . 2184 


at Se Ce 
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HEARINGS, continued. 
(THIRTY-SEVENTH. ) 
chairman reported that Committee of the whole met and authorized 
the chairman to proceed with the hearing in the absence of a 
quorum as if a quorum were present, and that parties pre- 
ferring charges against the management of the institutions 
should have all the evidence presented on or before Nov. 15, 


1894 2185 
clerk directed to summon Richard v. Quirk, 16 Haars st., 

Roxbury . ; : : 2185 

James E. Cutler, cross-examination Feats 2185-2191 


re-direct examination » 2191 


re-cross examination 


—21938, 2194 
. 2193, 2194 


John J. Maguire, sworn 2195 
testimony : , p . 2195-2197 
cross-examination 2197-2209 


re-direct examination 
re-cross examination 
Winfred B. Bancroft, M.D., sworn 
testimony . 
Exhibit R (indictment bathe Tanies E. Cutler) 
(THIRTY-EIGHTH. ) 
Winfred Baxter Bancroft, M.D., testimony continued . 


. 2209-2214, 2215 
. 2214, 


2215, 2216 
2217 


| 2217-2247, 2248-2303 
. 2303, 2304 


2305-2328 


Orrin A. Young, sworn . : - ‘ : ‘ ° 3 2329 
testimony 2329-2357 
cross-examination 2357-2359 
re-direct examination ‘ : F ; j ‘ 2359-2356 

William A. Witham, sworn 5 2365 
testimony 2365-2383 

(TuHIrRTY-NINTH.) 

William A. Witham, testimony continued . ; . . 2384-2420 
cross-examination . ‘ : : : é : - 2420-2450 
re-direct examination z : >. : : : . 2450-2452 

(FortTIeETH. ) 

George F. Jelly, M.D., sworn ; ‘ : ; ‘ 2453 
testimony ; : ° * . . 2453-2502 
cross-examination . " 3 2502-2512 
re-direct examination é x : id 2512-2514 


(¥orTY-FIRST. ) 


remarks of Mr. Proctor relative to testimony of Dr. Bancroft 


relative to vermin 


. 2515, 2516 


Francis J. Melvin . : F : ‘ 4 2516. 
testimony é : . . . ° 2516-2528. 
cross-examination 2528-2547 
re-direct examination. t : ; ; : . 2547, 2548 
re-cross examination 2548-2550 

Charles C. Allen, sworn 2550 
testimony 2550-2569 
cross-examination 2570-2583 

John L. Frazier, sworn . ; : Peete ses ; ’ 2583 
testimony . . . ° : : : : . 2583-2587 
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HEARINGS, continued. 
(FortTyY-SECOND. 

Wm. Saunders, sworn . ; ; : ‘ ; 4 ; . 2588 
testimony 3 ‘ : ° . ; : . 2588-2596 
cross-examination .. : . ; , : . 2596-2610 
re-direct examination : ; : : : F . 2610, 2611 
re-cross examination : é } 5 - ‘ : . 2611 


Martin Flaherty sworn . : . ; : ; ‘ : iw eos 
testimony : : ‘ 4 : . : : . 2611-2620 


cross-examination . : ; : ; ‘ : . 2620-2625 
Patrick King, sworn ; ‘ : : : : : : . 2625 
testimony : ° : : ; ; . . . 2625-2632 
cross-examination . : 3 , ; : ; - 2633-2639 
John Sullivan, sworn. : : j ; ‘ 2 , - 2639 
testimony . ° . : : ; - ; . 2639-2650 
cross-examination . ‘ ‘ ; : : 5 . 2650-2653 
re-direct examination ° : ; ; 7 ; . 2653, 2654 
Charles W. Hicks, sworn ‘ . 4 ‘ § : ‘ . 2654 
testimony ; A 3 : i ° ° . 2654-2662 
George Goodmont, sworn . ; : : ; : : . 2663 
testimony 4 5 ‘ : : : ° : . 2663-2670 
To: \I re, sworn . ; ; . 4 : “ 4 . 2670 
testimony ; ; : : : ° ; ‘ . 2670-2672 
cross-examination . : ; ; - a é . 2678, 2674 


George A. Merrill, sworn , ; : ; ; . os . 2674 
testimony : ° “ : - : . . . 2674-2677 


eross-examination . : ‘ ‘ : F : . a: oenead: 
re-direct examination A 2 : , : : . 2677-2679 
re-cross examination : : 7 . 3 . . 2699, 2680 
John O’Brien, sworn. - : é - : : ‘ - 2680 
testimony . : ; . ‘ 2 : . . 2680-2686 
cross-examination . : 4 hs A , id - 2686-2693 
John Dolan, sworn ; j P ; ‘ é : . . 2693 
testimony . 2693-2700 


cross-examination 2701-2704 
(FortY-THIRD.) 
communication received by Alderman Lomasney from Ed. S. 
Felton, stating that he was refused permission to see investigat- 
ing committee, and requesting a hearing . . 2705 
motion that chairman notify every prisoner in House of Céroae 
tion that the committee will attend there upon a certain day, and 
if they desire to testify that they be allowed to communicate 
that fact to the chairman in a sealed letter. A ; ‘ . 2705 
discussed ° ° : ; ‘ ° . 2706-2711 
motion to lay motion eee communication upon the table, 
carried : ° : ‘ ‘ , : ° , - 2711 


discussion relative to bringing in witnesses . : , . 2711-2716 
opening statement by William Gardner Reed, Esq. ; . 2716-2735 
John Galvin, sworn : ; P ; : : ; " . 2785 


testimony ‘ : ° . . i . , . 2735-2750 
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HEARINGS (Forty-rourtsH), continued. 


testimony of John Galvin resumed 
cross-examination . i ‘ 
re-direct examination 
re-cross examination 

discussion relative to cross-examinations 

John T. Priest, sworn 


testimony 
cross-examination 
re-direct examination ‘ ; : 
Exhibit S 7 : : 
66 At 


(FortTyY-FIFTH. ) 
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2751-2755 
2755-2777 


. 2777-2781, 2785 
. 2781-2784-2787 


2787-2792 

. 2792, 2793 
. 2792, 2793 
. 2798, 2794 
. 2794, 2795 
2796 

. 2796, 2797 


question of privilege by Mr. Brandeis relative to opening state- 
ment of Mr. Reed in relation to taking patients to Long Island 


by Mrs. Lincoln . 

Reginald H. Fitz, W.D., sworn 
testimony ° 
cross-examination 
re-cross examination 
re-direct examination : 

John H. McCollum, & D., sworn . 
testimony 
cross-examination 
re-direct examination 
re-cross examination 

Charles H. Cogswell, M@.D., sworn 
testimony 


2798-2803 

2803 
2803-2809 
2809-2834 


“2834, 2835, 2836-2839 


. 2835, 2836 
2839 
2839-2847 
2847-2853 

. 2854, 2855 


. 2854, 2855, 2856 


2856 
2856-2858 


discussion relative to statement to he rade by ite Cogswell re- 


senting statement made by Mrs. Lincoln 
(ForTY-SIXTH. ) 


discussion relative to allowing Dr. Cogswell to read statement, 


statement by Dr. Charles H. Cogswell 
(FortTy-SEVENTH.) 


testimony of Dr. Charles H. Cogswell, continued . 


cross-examination 
(FortTyY-EIGHTH.) 


testimony of Charles H. Cogswell, M. D.,’resumed, 2960-2967, 2973-3000 


Harold C. Ernst, M. D., sworn 
testimony 
cross-examination 
re-direct examination 

(FortTY-NINTH. ) 

Clarence W. Spring, M.D., sworn . 
testimony : 
cross-examination 


testimony of Charles H. Cogswell, ‘MD. resumed 


re-direct examination 
re-cross examination 


(FIrrieTH.) 
resignation of Mr. Curtis as counsel 


2858-2862 


2863-2872 
2872-2903 


2904-2914 
2914-2959 


2967 
2967-2970 
2970-2973 

2973 


3001 
3001-3003 
3004 
3004-3031 
8031-3043 

. 3043, 3044 


3045 
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HEARINGS (Firrietn), continued. 
Maurice H. Richardson, M.D., sworn. 
testimony ; : : ; ¢ : ° 
cross-examination 
re-direct examination 
re-cross examination ; ; . 
Frederic Tudor, sworn . 
testimony 
cross-examination 
Dr. Cogswell, recalled 
testimony 
(FirTy-FiRsv. ) 
Charles H. Cogswell, M.D. 
cross-examination 
re-direct examination 


re-cross examination F ; : : - - 
Francis A. Harris, /.D., sworn 
testimony 


cross-examination 
re-direct examination 
re-cross examination 
(Firry-SECOND.) 

Frederic Tudor, recalled 
testimony 
cross-examination ; 
re-direct examination ; : ; ; 
re-cross examination 

Wm. N. Flanders, sworn 


testimony 

cross-examination . A ; 3 3 Fi 
Thomas D. Roberts, sworn 

testimony 4 , : 2 , ; . 

cross-examination . 5 ; - ‘ , P 


(FIFTY-THIRD. ) 
Thomas D. Roberts, cross-examination, continued 


discussion relative to adjournment of evening session 
« 


(FIFTY-FOURTH. ) 
closing of investigation . 
discussion relative to vote taken to ‘divide remaining Halt 
Gen. M. T. Donohoe, sworn . 
testimony 
J. Alfred Mitchell, 
testimony 
cross-examination 
re-direct examination 
re-cross examination 
Andrew J. Bailey, sworn 
testimony 3 . 
cross-examination 
T. Donohoe, resumed 
cross-examination . ° 


sworn 


M. 


Page 


3045-3049 
3050-3058 


"3058, 3059, 3065-3068 
3059-3065, 3068-3070 


3070 
3070-3074 
8074-3078 

3078 
3078-3108 


3109-3122 
3122-3126 
3126-3127 

3127 
3127-3134 


. 3134, 3135 


. 81385, 3136, 3137 


. 3136, 3137 


3138 
3138-3143 
3143-3173 


"3173-3177, 3179, 3180 
. 8177-3179, 3180-3183 


3184 
3184-3187 
3187-3209 

3209 
8209-3212 
3212-3218 


8219-3252 
3252-3256 


3257 
3257-3268 
3268 
3268-3278 
3278 


. 3278, 3279 


3279-3282 
3282 


. 3282, 3283 


3283 


- 3283, 3284 


3284-3293 
3293 
3293-3318 
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HEARINGS ior continued. 

Exhibit T F : ; 3319 

Exhibit U 3319 

Exhibit V 3320 

(Firry—FirtH.) 

Edwin L. Pilsbury, sworn 3321 
testimony - 3321 —3328 
cross-examination 3328-3401 
re-direct examination f - : é : : - 8401-3411 
re-cross examination : ; : f : » 9411-3413 

(Firty-sIxTHu.) 

Wm. Jackson, City Engineer, sworn . : : : 3414 
testimony 3414-3422 

Joseph W. Swan, sworn 3 ‘ : : ‘ 3423 
testimony ; : : : : : 3423-3432 

Elizabeth G. Evans, causing 3432 
testimony 3432-3452 
cross-examination . , . : A = 3452-3474 
re-direct examination ie 3474-3476 
re-cross examination 2 : : a é ; 3477-3482 

Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, recalled : ; : “ J 3482 
testimony 3482-3485 
cross-examination . ‘ ; : 3485-3491 

Rupert William Parker, M.D., Sei hey 3491 
testimony , : ; 2 f : ; 3491-3496 
cross-examination : 3496-3511 
re-direct examination : : A ; 4 “ 3511- 3515, 3519 
re-cross examination : ; : i “ . 8515-8518-3522 

George H. McCaffrey, recalled . 3522 
testimony 3522-3527 
cross-examination 3527-3533 
re-cross examination 3533-3539 

Otis K. Newell, 4. D., recalled 3539 


testimony 
cross-examination 


. 3539, 3540 
. 3540, 3541 


re-direct examination 3542 
re-cross examination 3542-3548 
(Firry-SEVENTH. ) 
Robert Neff, sworn 3549 
testimony 3549-3554 
Edward S. Felton, sworn 3554 
testimony 3554-3564 
Laurence P. Fallen, sworn 3564 
testimony 3564-3566 
J. W. Lake, sworn 3566 
testimony F : , , d 3566-3575 
Thomas Shaughnessy, sworn. 
testimony 3575-3584 


(all above testimony was in ine to SCREC of Carreenan: ) 


(hearing resumed at Marcella-street Home.) 
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HEARINGS (Firty-srEvENTH), continued. 
Dr. A. B. Heath, sworn : : ; . r ; : . 38584 
testimony A ; 7 : ; ; : ; . 8584-3588 
Margaret A. Morrill, sworn . é : : : : ; . 8588 
testimony : : : a= ts ‘ : : . 3588, 3589 
Ann Clancy, sworn : : ‘ : : ‘ ‘ ‘ . _ 8589 
testimony ; . . : . 8589-3592 
remarks of Dr. Heath ata Aigowmiat es relative to removal of 
children from home when scarlet fever was apparent there . . 8593 
(FIFTY-EIGHTH. ) 
Closing argument of Thomas W. Proctor, counsel for Col. John 
C. Whiton and John Galvin ‘ : . 8594-3625 
anne argument by Lewis D. Biandion, coTneel for Mrs. Lincoln 
“et als. . : F . 8625-3649 


closing eer enehy sere Riley, Lotiee es selfand others, 38649-3700 
HEATH, A. B., M.D. MarceLia-stREEt Home, 


sworn. , : : : A ; é : 4 . 38584 

testimony Pletirs to: 
children being eaten by rats . : ;. . . 8584, 3585, 3587 
death of child named Murphy : A R . 83585, 3586, 3587 
death of child named McCall . ; ‘ ‘ , ; . 8586 
vegetables sent from Long Island . ; : : . 8586, 3587 
number of children under care of one woman z . 8587, 3588 
McLaughlin children : . ; A F , . 8593 


HEATING FACILITIES 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to . : ‘. 3 F : 382, 383 
HERRICK, LOUIS, DEATH OF. See Dente oF CERTAIN INMATES 
FROM CARELESSNESS OR LACK OF ATTENTION. 
HICKS, CHARLES W. (Inmate or House or CoRRECTION. ) 


sworn . : ‘ : : ; : : ; ; . . 2654 

testimony : ; : ; “3 ; ‘ : : . 2654-2662 
HIGGINS, MR. (UNDERTAKER) 

sworn. > : . 1056 

testimony relative A anet ara Bilal of mawerd Gadde . 1056, 1057 


HIRING OFFICERS WITHOUT CIVIL SERVICE 
testimony of: 
Howard W. Upton relative to : : : . 1940, 1945-1948 
HOMANS, RACHEL (Patient at Hospitrat, Lone Istanp) 
testimony of : ' 
Mrs. Brown relative to treatment of a patient ‘ ' 996-998 
HOSE, CONDITION OF. See Fire, Protection 1n Case OF. 
HOSPITAL AT DEER ISLAND . 
testimony of: 


Dr. Newell relative to . ‘ ; : : , . 1306 
Howard W. Upton relative to iatfante , ° : . 1879, 1880 
HOSPITAL AT HOUSE OF CORRECTION 
Dr. Bancroft giving description . é : , : . 2310-2312 
John J. Maguire relative to ; : : ; “ . 2201, 2202 


Dr. Jelly relative to ; , - ‘ : , P . 2480, 2481 


INDEX. 


HOSPITAL AT LONG ISLAND. See also Drier, Foon, 
TESTIMONY OF THE DIFFERENT WITNESSES. 

testimony of: 
Mrs. Evans relative to hospital records . 
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AND 


776, 777, 810-812 


hospital and treatment of inmates by Dr. Cogswell. 3440-3458 
Dr. Cogswell relative to burial records 3033-3035, 3037, 3044 
clerk Hinds 2964-2967, 2973, 2974 
list of articles required at rhoepital . 3079-3082, 3088-3090 
medical staff : - 3123, 3124 
records and keepers of ae 2964-2994 
Dr. Fitz relative to advisability of board of consulting 
physicians 2828 
character of suearce 2804, 2808, '2808- 9811, 2835, 2836-2838 
cleanliness and sanitary arrangements . : » 2819-2826 
clothing of inmates . - 2825, 2826 
assistants in hospital "2806, 2812, 2813, 2833 
hospital building . 2806, 2807 
hospital records 2830-2834 
management . 2839 
physicians . 2831, 2832 
qualification of Dr. opere al} 2834, 2835 
ventilation 2805, "2806, 9821- 2824, 2826 
Dr. McCollum relative to asta of consulting physicians 2852 
character of diseases . 2845-2847, 2853 
clothing 2854 
condition of hospital 2846 
conveyance for the sick 2851 
hospital records , . : ; F - 2847 
medical staff . : 2847 
plumbing, sanitary condition, etc. . 2852, 2853 
qualification of Dr. Cogswell 2854 
ventilation : - 2846, 2904, 2905 
Dr. Parker relative to Beiiatan Kent at ‘Ke hospital 363-367 
Dr. Putnam relative to assistant physicians in hospital . 928, 929 
hospital equipments . : 884-886 
records. é ‘: 888, 891, 892, 924, 925 
management 926-928 
raising standard 932 


. Richardson relative to 


3046-8019, 3051, "3052, 3059, 3060, 3065 


Mr. Roland C. Lincoln relative to . 3 1445 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to vote of commissioners 
relative to appropriation 1728, 1729, 1731, 1732 


hospital 
HOSPITAL, NEW WING OF 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to digging cellar of . ‘ F 
HOSPITAL PATIENTS AT HOUSE OF CORRECTION 
testimony of: 
James KE. Cutter relative to .- . 


1756-1760, 1800 


2156, 2157, 2171-2173 


Wm. A. Witham relative to interference with hospital patients, 2448 
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HOSPITAL, PROPOSALS FOR BUILDING 
testimony of: 

Dr. Newell relative to. 1099, 1100 
HOSPITAL REGISTER. See Token Karr AT THE HOSPITAL. 
HOSPITAL STAFF 

testimony of: 
Mrs. Evans relative to management and organization . 763, 764 
HOSPITAL AT HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. See House or In- 
DUSTRY. 
HOSPITALS WITH TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 
testimony of : 

Roland C. Lincoln relative to . 5 f . 1444, 1445 
HOSPITALS AND PAUPER INSTITUTIONS IN NEW YORK 

testimony of: 

Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to. ‘ 7 : . 1788 
HOUSE OF CORRECTION. See also Derr ret aa! 

testimony of: 


Allen, Charles C. . : : : : . 2550-2583 
Bancroft, Winfred B., M. Dee. : s . 2217-2303, 2305-2328 
Cutter, James E. . ‘ : ; ; . 2148-2182, 2185-2194 
Dolan, John . ; E Z A é ‘ ‘ - 2693-2704 
Fallon Laurence P. ; : : : : - - 8564-3566 
Felton, Edward S. . § A ‘ ‘ ‘ . 8554-3564 
Flaherty, Martin. : ; . ‘ : ” - 2611-2625 
Foley, Kate M. i ‘ : ‘ ' . f . 2182-2143 
Frazier John L. ; F ; ; : : : . 2583-2587 
Goodmont, George . : é : : : : . 2663-2670 
Hicks, Charles W. . : i ‘ : : : . 2654-2662 
Jelly, George F. : : : - ; : . 2453-2514 
King, Patrick . ; ; } ; F . : . 2625-2639 
Lake, J. W. . : ; : é : 4 : . 8566-3575 
Maguire, JohnJ. . é : ; ; ; ; . 2195-2216 
Maguire, Tony : ; ‘ ‘ ; : ; . 2670-2674 
Melvin, Francis J. . s , ; 3 - : . 2516-2550 
Merrill, George A. . : : ; ; 2 : . 2674-2680 
Neff, Robert . °. : : : ; £ . 8549-3554 
Newell, Dr. Otis K. ; ; : : "1109-1169, 1315, 1316 
O’Brien, Cornelius . : : ; ; d 3 . 1855-1862 
O’Brien, John ; * ; : : ; ; - 2680-2693 
Pilsbury, Edwin L. . : ; : ‘ , t . 8321-3413 
Prescott, Charles J. é J : : 4 ; -. 1760, 1761 
Richardson, Dr. , ; , ; ‘ ; ; - 8061, 3062 
Ring, Mr. : n ; : ; ‘ : . A 988-992 
Saunders, Wm. 5 é : ‘ 4 : ‘ . 2588-2611 
Shaughnessy, Thomas . : ‘ : ‘ : . 8575-3584 
Simpson, Wm. J. . : : : : : , . 1868-1873 
Sullivan, John ; , i : ‘ P . 26389-2654 
Witham, Wm. A. . : : : : | 2365-2383, 2384-2452 


Young, Orrin A. : 4 : ‘ J 4 ; . 2329-2365 
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HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 


testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to hospital - : : . 1806, 1307 
HOUSE OF REFORMATION AND TRUANT SCHOOL 
testimony of: 


Mr. Erskine relative to treatment of boys : : 4 - 1426 
trouble about a boy named Murphy ; . . 1337, 1339 
Mr. Fulton relative to sae condition ; - . 1639, 1640 
age of boys : ; - 1641 
conduct and Slaearuntion of poyiil in Theat Shoots 1641-1643, 1659 
1662 
different branches taught in Truant School . : . 1650, 1651 
Truant School, number of rooms . ‘ : : . 1660 
visits of doctor : : 1611, 1618, 1619 
work done in Truant School = foniate prisoners . . 1661, 1662 
Mr. Morrill relative to treatment of boys : : ~. 1452-1459 
Dr. Newell relative to treatment of boys A é . 1141-1143 
punishment of boys . ‘ 2 : . 1804, 1307, 1308 


Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to Hinee pine boy prisoners, 1745 
treatment of truant boys and their being deprived of clothing 
on their discharge 1729, 1730, 1741, 1742; 1775, 1795, 1819 
Wm. H. Stone relative to truant boy being drunk . . 1976, 1981 
truant boys as messengers . . . 1986 
Mr. Twitchell relative to visits of ii vevintan dent an chaplain, 
1584, 1585 
Howard W. Upton relative to using boys as messengers . eel 
IDLENESS IN THE INSTITUTIONS. See, also, Computsory Lapor. 
opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to ; : ° 134-136 
IMMORALITY 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to. . 531 
Howard W. Upton relative to aceanhae on ‘ie part ‘of offers: 
1878, 1879 
Mr. Morrill relative to . ; . - 1447, 1448 
IMPROVEMENTS IN INSTITUTIONS SINCE JAN, 10, 1894. See 
also, TESTIMONY OF DIFFERENT WITNESSES. 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to improvements which have been recently 
made since letter of Mrs. Lincoln, dated Jan. 10, 1894, 512, 513, 517 
IMPROVEMENTS AT LONG ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Dr. Putnam relative to . . ; ; 920-925 
INCOME AND PENSIONS OF INMATES OF INSTITU- 
TIONS. See Penstons Drawn By INMATES. 
INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PERSONS SENT TO INSANE 
HOSPITAL. See Hovust or Correction. 
INCURABLE DISEASES 
testimony of: 
Dr. Putnam relative to incurables . . : . 914, 915 
Dr. Parker relative to percentage of deaths feb : . 475, 476 
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IN-DOOR POOR 
testimony of: 
Mr. Farmer relative to . : ; ; s : 1048, 1049 
INFIRMARY 
opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to treatment of men 
in . 4 : : ‘ . ‘ ‘ < ; 132, 1383 


eenemany of: 
Dr. Cogswell relative to treatment of the infirm . - 8084, 3085 


Dr. Parker relative to. , F i : 378-380 
Mrs. Evans relative to number of farbtes : at ONS 831, 832 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to stairs in ‘ : : . 806, 307 
Mr. Ring relative to ; , - “ fi ie ae 


INMATE BOARDED BY THE TOWN OF WINTHROP 
“testimony of: 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to ; 2 1' (266 
INMATES, FEELING OF SUPERINTENDENT ‘FOR 
testimony of: 
Mrs. Evans relative to feeling of Dr. Cogswell towards 
inmates . 872 
INMATES WANDERING “AROUND THE ISLAND AT NIGHT 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to . : 3 : : 4 - 1082, 1083 
Mrs. Evans . F - ‘ ‘, 4 SbL 
INSANE PATIENTS AT ‘SOUTH BOSTON 
testimony of: 
Dr. Bancroft relative to dependence of the brain for its sus- 
tenance upon the healthy condition of the pi 2273-2276, 2283 


experience with insane cases . ; : «A 226T 
increase of number of persons enuitacie to insane hos- 
pital each year : ; .°  . 2249-22538, 2279-2248 
relative to limit of time in solitary that a man could 
retain his reason. . ; ; é . 2237-2239, 2248 
poor accommodations, etc., panne a tendency to produce 
insanity . 5 ; , . 2254 
Dr. Jelly relative to cases of loiholas that did not ‘dewalt in 
House of Correction . : ‘ ‘ , . . 2506 


effect of blows upon the head . oa , . . 2434 
examination of a patient before commitment to the asylum, 2463 


increase of insanity in House of Correction, 2464, 2484-2487, 
2502-2504 
insane at Deer Island : ‘ 4 s z 7 . 2514 
treatment of insane patients . . . : : . 2479 
Dr. Newell relative to cruelty and torture, etc. : . 1145, 1146 
William A. Witham relative to increase in number of insane 
patients . , ‘ ‘ - ° - 2376, 2377 
insane persons in otitacs baits ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2381, 2382 


INSANE CASES, HOUSE OF CORRECTION 
testimony of: 
Charles C. Allen relative to men that became insane in insti- 
tutions . - ; A ‘ : F 2561-2568, 2576, 2579 
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INSANE CASES, continued. 
testimony of: 

Dr. Bancroft, relative to case of George Gould ; . 2294-2296 
Thomas J. Buncombe ; é : : ; ‘ . 2294 
Wm. Allen ; E ‘ : : , . 2291-2293 
James E. Cutter ‘ : : ; | 2939-2940, 2313-2315 
Laurence Donnelly . : , : : : . 2290, 2291 
Florence McCarthy . ; : : : ; . 2289, 2290 
Joseph Perkins : : : : : ‘ . 2284-2289 

Timothy Scanlan , ; : : d : : syne 2od 
John Kennedy . : : % ‘ ‘ : . 2259, 2260 
Paul Beak 2 : : : ; He: . 2296-2298 
John Segar : F ; ; : ; é . 2257-2259 
Cornelius Quinlan . : A 2217-2248, 2293, 2294, 2318 
Thomas J. Welch . ; ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ fo2aee 
Annie O’Neil . x 3 é ‘ z : . 2824, 2325 
Wm. Murphy . : : 4 3 : . 23822-2325 
Wm. Sullivan . : . ? “9949- 2247, 2321, 2322 

Dr. Jelly relative to case of man named Jones, 2488-2490, 2507 

2512 
John Segar > : : , ; ‘ : . 2467-2468 
Edward J. Foley. A : : . : - 2495 
Wm. Sullivan . : - * o461- 2463, 2495 
Cornelius Quinlan . 9453- 2461, 2465- 2467, 2497-2499, 2502 
Thomas J. Welch . : : : Z ; ; . 2504 
Wm. T. Mullen ‘ 2 ; : : - . . 2505 
Thomas Feeney . : d 3 . 2505 
James E. Cutter 3 s ‘ 2468, "2469, 2490-2495, 2509 
Thomas Buncombe . ; ; : ‘ . 2505 


Wm. Witham relative to case of Tot Sonar } ; . 2449, 2450 
Thomas McDonald . ‘ ; ‘ ; : . 2448, 2449 
James E. Cutter : : ; 5 P . 2417-2419 
Cornelius Quinlan. : ; "9434-9439, 2450, 2451 
INSANE CASES SENT TO WESTBORO 
testimony of: 


James E. Cutter relative to. ; ; : . 2158 
INSPECTION OF PRISONS AND HOUSES OF DETENTION 
report. < - : . A ‘ d : : . 2123 
INVESTIGATION 


testimony of: 
Howard W. Upton relative to being approached by parties 
and asked not to testify in investigation, 1923, 1924, 1933, 1834 
: 1939 
INVESTIGATION CONDUCTED BY THE MAYOR AT DEER 
ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Andrew J. Bailey relative to . ; “ . , ; » 32038 
Mr. Morrill relative to . : ; ‘ : . 1469 
Mr. White relative to . ; : 2 - 1683, 1711, 1716-1718 
Howard W. Upton relative to ; ‘ : . 1930, 1947, 1949 
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INVESTIGATION, MANAGEMENT OF 
testimony of: 
Mrs. Evans relative to . : P . 787-791 
INVESTIGATION OF LONG ISLAND “BY BS HERALD ” RE- 
PORTER. See Asuses at Lone Istanp, INVESTIGATION OF, 
BY ‘*‘ HERALD” REPORTER. 
JACKSON, WM., City ENGINEER. 


sworn. : : : : : ; 5 . 8414 
testimony Be to Pitceen ply ; : : : . 38414-3422 
‘JELLY, GEORGE F., “DD. 

sworn. yeh 5 : . ; ; ; . 2453 
testimony Felative i 

blank certificates . 4 : : . : ° . 2463, 2464 

* call to House of Correction . 5 . 2453 

case of man named Jones sent to meee rend 2488-2490, 2507, 2512 

Thomas Buncombe . : ‘ : . 2505 

James E. Cutter : : : 2468, ‘2469, 2490-2495, 2509 

Thomas Feeney : : : : : . : . 2505 

Edward J. Foley’. 3 : : t ‘ ; . 2495 

Wm. T. Mullen : : . 2505 

Cornelius Quinlan . o45d- 2461, o465- O46T, 2497-2499-2502 

John Segar : : ; , ; : : . 2467, 2468 

Wm. Sullivan . : ; ; ; ‘ . 2461-24638, 2495 

Thomas J. Welch . : . 2504 

cases of insanity that did not developh in thas of (imtectign 2506 

class of prisoners at House of Correction ; : : . 2475 

classification . : : : : i . : . 2502 

competency of Dr. obo , : : , 2 : . 2508 

effect of blows upon the head . : . : : ‘ . 2484 

effect of ironing prisoners, upon the mind. é ; 2483 

effect of solitary confinement upon health of convict. 2463, 2465 


2474-2476, 2500-2507, 2508, 2509 
examination of a patient before commitment to the asylum . 2463 


experience of Dr. Bancroft . : : é . 2482, 2511 
hospital, and system pursued at House of Correction . 2480, 2481 
increase of insanity in House of Gorey 2464, 2484-2487, 2502- 

2504 
insane at Deer Island. , y , : . 2514 
larger committals on the part of the Rrouats site . . 2514 
need of aresident physician at House of Correction, 2481, 2502, 2513 
power of Commissioners of Public Institutions . : . 2510 
punishment at House of Correction é : i . 2496 
quantity of food necessary to nourish the bey ‘ . 2477, 2478 
report made by Dr. Bancroft relative to flat skull . . 2499, 2500 
reputation of Dr. Cogswell . : ‘ j ‘ . 2508, 2512 
solitary cells, condition of, atmosphere, etc. . : . 2470-2475 
State physician A ; : ‘ . : . 2513 
term of punishment in bhiitary Aenea eae ‘ . 2482 
treatment of insane patients . ; . 2479 


treatment and visits to prisoners in solieaey ma the repeal . 2512 
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JELLY, GEORGE F., .D., continued. ; 
testimony relative to: ’ 
vermin, extermination by putting in the oven ; . 2487, 2488 
whether solitary punishment is more detrimental than corporal 
punishment . : . : : : : : . 2510, 2513 


JONES, FRANK E. 
testimony of: 
Calvin A. Watson relative to death of . : : - 2030-2038 
KEEPING OF BOOKS AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of : 
Mr. Erskine relative to . : ; ‘ : ~ 1425 
KILLING OF ONE CONVICT BY ANOTHER 
testimony of: 


Mr. Fulton relative to . ! : ;: 1611, 1612, 1621, 1622 
KING, PATRICK. (InmMaTE or House or CorREcTION. ) 
sworn . : ‘ : ; : . 4 ; . 5 . 2625 
testimony , : 4 ; : ; ! “ ; . 2625-2632 
cross-examination .. weirs vere ; : - : ’ - 2633-2639 
KNIGHTS, DANIEL F. 
sworn. 2 2g a “ ; ° . ° . 20389 


testimony Agia ree 
acquaintance with Dr. Newell : ‘ 2039, 2040, 2047, 2048 
appointment to position at Deer Island . 2046, 2047, 2054, 2055 


conversation with Mr. Gerrish when employed : . 2045, 2046 
Drs. Cogswell and Roche : : : : 2052 
drinking . 2 : y | 2039, 2040, 2051 
drinking by Sanat arenaent Gorich and Dr. Roche . 2042, 2043 


2048-2050, 2060, 2061, 2063 
driving of a horse to death by Mr. Erskine . : . 20438, 2051 


escape of prisoners . : d A . : . . 2044, 2045 
food “ ‘ - 4 E : : . 2045 
intoxication of Saicata . 2041-2043, 2048, "2050, 2058-2060, 2062 

2063-2065 
officers gambling . : ; : 2059, 2060, 2064, 2065-2067 
purchase of liquor on the island, 2040, 2041, 2053, 2054, 2061-2063 
reason for attending hearing . : b : : . 2056-2058 


LACK OF SYSTEM IN INSTITUTIONS 
testimony of: 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to . . : ; : kia 
LADDERS. See also Fire APPLIANCES. 
testimony of: 


Dr. Parker relative to . ‘ : 412-417, 510, 511, 531, 532 
LADIES EMPLOYED IN DEPARTMENT AT OFFICE, BEA- 
CON ST. 
testimony of: 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to : - : . 18038, 1804 
LAKE, J. W. 
sworn . : : : : ; ; d . . ; . 8566 


testimony - : . : : : . ‘ , . 8566-3575 
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LANTERNS. See also Ligutinc, Metuop orf. 
testimony of : 
Dr. Parker relative to. : ‘ . - 490 
LARGER SUPPLY OF HELP AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to. ; ; ; : Pameay ft! 
LAWS (Pustic Statutes, Cuarp. 219, Rupr. 14) 
testimony of: 


Howard W. Upton relative to keeping of : : . 1926-1929 
LEE, ALDERMAN | 
appointed committee to examine requisitions for supplies. - 1294 
motions: 


that committee hold executive session and determine whether 
~ or not they will allow counsel for parties desiring to 


appear themselves ‘ : ‘ . ‘ 6 
that board of visitors of mabe fnetinacions be summoned as 

witnesses. 3 : 3 : : 3 . ; ° 22 
to adjourn : bee 


that Mr. John Galvin be Poa hened to attend next A bacine 
and that Mr. Curtis be directed to have written statement 
of Mrs. Lincoln to commissioners, dated Aug. 5, 1891, pre- 
sented at the next meeting, carried . . 412 
that the clerk of board of commissioners be notified té wait 
upon the commissioners and get their authority to produce 


records at the hearings ‘ 426 
that superintendent be roquestedie to aaertcn recurs of ee 

pital, Long Island : : ; “ 4 : ° » ate 
to retire into executive session : : 566 
that subcommittee be appointed to examine rSqiilat tte for 

supplies : ; ‘ . 1294 


that commissioners of nahi institutions racine? Mr. Hal- 
loran to appear before the committee with the receiving- 


book and testify . 3 : : ‘ : s ° . 1953 
remarks relative to: 

appearance of both counsel and witnesses : : : . 2-5 
appearance of Mr. Riley. : : . 1065-1071 
arising of questions in committee, being left to 5 Lon nieeee 227, 228 
closing investigation ‘ A : ‘ : : . 8263-3268 
committee going into executive session . t ; ‘ . 25-28 

cost of maintaining paupers . : ; : ; » OSes Toe 
cross-examination . : : ; ; : . 2787-2792 
discussion in regard to further evident ; - . 2706-2715 
drunkenness of officers on Long Island . 5 : : . 822 
duties of commissioners of public institutions . ; : . 789 


examination of requisitions for supplies andthe dates . 1291-1294 
examination of witness relative to Charlestown almshouse . 1664- 


1672 
examination of witness . ; : . : ‘ . 2923-2925 
future procedure in investigation . ‘ : , . 2124-2126 


getting facts from witness ‘ ° - : e ° . 1501 
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LEE, ALDERMAN, continued. 
remarks relative to: 
letter of Mrs. Lincoln dated Jan. 10, 1894, in the ‘‘ Transcript,” 515 


making of charges . : : : : ; 18 
McLaughlin children at Marconia? a Hottie : : ; . 8593 
method of conducting hearings ; ; : . 8, 469, 470 
name of officer who said record of paniehnients was out of his 

hands April 5, 1894  . ° Solnbal £ . : » 1515-1520 
naming of witness in the cross-examination . : , : 85 
next meeting . : : : - 2182-2184 
questioning Mrs. Lincoln in aes to reeearal matters . 102, 103 
opinion of corporation counsel : . : . : ~ 993 
producing records of board of public institutions . : 420-425 


producing written statement of complaints made by Mrs. 
Lincoln, dated Aug. 5, 1891, to commissioners of public 


institutions . : ; J 404-412, 561-566 
providing and reading of Oeeands of commissioners, 1232, 1233 
putting witness onthe stand . ; : : 947, 950, 956, 957 
putting Charles J. Prescott on the witness-stand . 1358-1360 
record of punishment at House of Correction . - : : 23 
records of commissioners : : : . 1257, 1258, 1267 
requesting chairman to get list of ‘all prisoners under age in 

the House of Correction : : : : ; : . 2447 
report of board of visitors - d . 22-24, 782 
surgical operations, testimony of Dr. Bahan on 7. - 926, 927 
testimony of Charles C. Allen : : : : . 2574, 2575 
testimony of District Chief Egan . : : : . . 558 
testimony of Dr. Putnam : : : t : . 875 
testimony relating to hospital recptis : . : ; - 483 
visits of Mrs. Lincoln to other pauper institutions . : 101 


LETTER-BOX FOR PRISONERS AT HOUSE OF CORRECTION 
testimony of: 
James E. Cutter relative to . ; : . 2158, 2182 
Wm. Witham relative to : . 2402- 2404, 2427, 2442, 2443 
LETTERS WRITTEN BY PRISONERS TO COMMISSIONERS 
testimony of: 
Howard W. Upton relative to letters and inspection of same . 1940 
1941, 1946, 1947 
LIABILITY OF RELATIVES OR OTHERS FOR PAUPERS 
testimony of: 
Mr. Hale relative to F : 610-612, 624-626, 633 
LIBRARY AT HOUSE OF CORRECTION 
testimony of: 


Wm. Witham relative to F : “ ; : ; . 2411 
LIGHTING, METHOD OF 
opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to ; : é ere’ 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to lanterns : -. 373 
lighting arrangements, 343, 344, 382, 383, “459 -461, 472, 473, 500 
Mrs. Lincoln relative to lighting . . . 74, 75 


Mr. McCaffrey relative to lighting . 168-170, 283- 288, 305, 306 
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LIMIT OF TIME IN SOLITARY THAT A sade COULD RE- 
TAIN HIS REASON 
testimony of: 
Dr. Bancroft relative to . aere ch ; ; . 2237-2239, 2248 
LINCOLN, ALICE N., WirTnegss. 
remarks relative to: 


appearance before the committee . f ‘ ‘ F ‘ 5 
her charges being specified and in writing : ; ‘ . 8 
requesting that board of visitors’ report be submitted . : 1B 
sworn . . , : . : Z ‘ . é ; : 12 
recalled . 5 2 : > . 998, 1830, 3482 
testimony containing nine coy ante (specified) : , . . 12-17 
statement in refutation of charges made by defence in their testi- 
mony . : : a ; - : : : 4 . 8482-3491 
testimony relative to: 
admission to the institutions, pass, receptions, etc. ; . 95-97 
airing for children . : : : : ° ° ‘ - 1019 
ambulance, Long Island. , : d . . : 58-115 
Austin Farm . , ; : ‘ . 40-42 
bathing facilities . ‘< - 35, 36, 39, 50, 51, 95, 110, 117, 1018 
benches out of doors ; : , ‘ ; ‘ i 2078 


burial of the dead . cs : 3 P ‘ ‘ P ‘ 40 
butter : : ; i ; ; ‘ ; é - 1016, 1017 


classification. : ‘ ~ 999-1002 
classification and nenunate fa able- bodied paupers. Pape t7-{ 
cleanliness ; : . Z ‘ ; . : : 39 
conversation with Dr. Newell ; ‘ ‘ : - 1830, 1331 
uncleanliness of demented persons . ; : , : 119, 120 


complaints or suggestions made directly to commissioners, 998, 999 

1018-1020, 1026 
compulsofy labor . : : . , ; - 1002-1004 
connection with children’s oenttals : ‘ : - 1025, 1026 
desirability of having board of visitors . ‘ : : 98-100 
diet . . ; A : ; . : : ; . 83, 34, 38 


diet list . " , : ; : ; : . 90-93 
disposition of dead Hodibe ; ; ; ‘ . . pain vk Oe 
drunken officers i ‘ ‘ : : A . 119, 1020, 1024 © 
dinner. : . ~ j ; : . : ‘ . 66, 67 
drum to destroy vermin . 5 t F : : ¥ . 136432 


fire appliances ‘ : ‘ ‘ ' J ° 36-39, 49, 50 
fire-pumps, hose, water-supply, etc. , ; ‘ 67-71, 88, 89 
fish, condition of : . / > . fi 108 
hospital, Long Island, Spnroprietion for. : ‘ ‘ . 43-46 
letter from the mayor requesting her to send him memorandum 

of subjects for inquiry : - f ; i - 1000, 1001 


lighting, method of . p : : ; . 74, 75 
milk : ; ‘ : ; 38, 82-84, 87, 88, 1014-1016 
matron, Rainsford faa ‘ P 4 ; ; 111-113 
names and dates asked for at second hearing . A ie) 192, 136 


nurses at Long Island, 30-33, 52-58, 94, 95, 1004-1014, 1023, 1024 
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LINCOLN, ALICE N., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
nurses and hospital at Tewksbury . ; : : 78 
nurses, trained : ; : : 104 113, 116 
name of person who lost child for ent of medical attendance, 
Rainsford Island . " : : é 82, 113, 114 
name of person who said that milk was rahe at Long Island . 82 
name of physician who said supply of milk was short. Oeics 
name of person whose cousin died at Deer Island, and whose 
relatives were not notified . : : ; : . 84-87 
occupation for the able-bodied A ; 2 : 105, 106 
putting older women in top of building and Brawting men 
and women . : ‘ . ; . 15-78 
prisoners frqm Deer Taw matting Waseca : : 117, 118 
request that a nurse from Blockley almshouse be em- 
ployed . - : , : : ‘ ; ‘ - 1022, 1023 
report of health elit Sp < : ; : . ; oy (124 
rocking-chairs 2 : i - 106-108, 1019, 1020 
separate room for the dyin Lata) 3 : : . 86, 58, 59, 109 
spring-beds and mattresses — . : . , ; ; . 97, 98 
soup and fish, Rainsford Island ; ; : : : . 46-48 
supply of water ; , : : : : . 37, 38, 116, 117 
surgical instruments P : : ‘ . 1021 
towels : : A ‘ : : 34, 35, 89, 90, 110, 111, 114 
telephone connections. : ; , : . 40, 71-74 
tea — breakfast at the dotiitate ; : : : . 61-66 
trained nurse — conversation with Dr. Newell : . 1831, 13832 
ventilation : ; : : ‘ : 2 . 51, 52, 115 
vermin . , . ‘ . = 36, 39, 115, 116, 1018 
visit to other pauper institutions. : : - 101, 102-104 
waiting-room for the sick : ; : : . 60, 61, 117 
water-supply . ; : : 37, 88, 116, 117, 123, 124 
written statement of eOranbalits made to commissioners, dated 
Aug. 5, 1891 : : : ; , : : : 404-406 
LINCOLN, ROLAND C. (Wrrness.) 
sworn 7 : : ; . : : ; ; ' . 14387 
testimony of: 
relative to acquaintance with Mr. Brownell . : . . 1446 
arm-chairs é 3 : : : : . 1488 
digging of cellar at Tone Tstand , t ‘ : : 1438 
dinner. ; ; . 143 1, 1438 


relative to fie: -pumps at Lone hee ; "1438, 1439, 1441, 1442 
gongs at Long Island : - : A - . 1489, 1442, 1444 


hospital at Long*Island . : : ‘ : : . 1445 
hospitals with training-schools Be nurses ; é . 1444, 1445 
pensions of inmates : : é ‘ ; : . 1440, 1441 
puddings madein sink . ; : : ; : . 1489, 1440 
soup, condition of . . , A : : : . 1487, 1438 
talk with paupers . : ‘ ; i : ; . 1445, 1446 


tea . r ‘ : : 2 : ; : 4 . 1489, 1444 
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LIQUOR, DRINKING OF, BY OFFICERS. See Orricers aNnp 
Doctors. 
LIQUOR FURNISHED AT DEER ISLAND BY NATIONAL 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
testimony of: 
Isaac H. Cook relative to buying liquor of Weaver or Young, 2110 
Mr. Erskine relative to . : ; ‘ ; : . 1891-1399 
Mr. Fulton, drinking liquor by inmates . ; : : ane 
liquor on the island . : - ; - 1597, 1598 
John B. Greaton relative to liquor on the island - |» 1958, 1964 
Daniel F. Knights relative to purchase of liquor . 2040, 2941, 2053 
2054, 2061-2063 
Mr. Morrill relative to liquor furnished by Mr. Young . 1478, 1546 
Wu. H. Stone relative to liquor being brought by deck hands 


on the ‘‘ J. Putnam Bradlee” f 4 . 1974, 1980, 1986 

prisoners with liquor 5 : } : « (9TS 

Mr. Twitchell relative to liquor on the swianall 2 - 1576-1578 
Howard W. Upton relative to prisoners getting Hquor and 

trading clothing for it . ' ; : ¢ : ; ~) LOS 

law relating to giving prisoners liquor. : : 1925 

liquor furnished by Mr. Young F , . 1931 


Mr. White relative to prisoners having tigners 1679, 1680, 1694, 1695 
LIQUOR AND TOBACCO 
testimony of: 
Bernard Scott relative to boys having . : : . 1554, 1555 
LIQUORS FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to supplying . . : ; : . 1104 
LOAFERS’ HALL. 
testimony of: 
Mr. Morrill relative to size . . - ' a - 1477, 1478 
LOMASNEY, ALDERMAN 
appointed committee to examine requisitions for supplies. « 1294 
motion that the secretary of the board of commissioners of public 
institutions be requested to bring the record books of all meet- 
ings to all hearings until further notice, carried . 3 «ALE 
motion that chairman be authorized to appoint an expert to ex- 
amine requisitions for supplies and dates 1291 — withdrawn - 1294 
motion that board of commissioners be ordered to produce boys _ 
named Brady and Kenney for the hearings ; : - 1863 
motion that chairman notify every prisoner in House of Gomention 
that the committee will attend there upon a certain day, and if 
they desire a hearing that they be allowed to communicate that 
fact to the chairman in a sealed letter EME, : , i) 9708 


discussed. : i . ; . ¢ ‘ ‘ . 2706-2711 
laid on table . : : : 3 a ; 3 Sow v2) | 
remarks relative to: 
allowing witness to make explanation. : é ‘ . © $89 
answering of question by witness . F : : . 2929-2932 


appearance of counsel. : : ; ; - é ‘ 5 
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LOMASNEY, ALDERMAN, continued. 
remarks relative to: 

appearance of Mr. Riley . 7 . ; : : - 1067-1071 


boys that were to be brought to hearing . : ; . 1952 
calling of a witness to the stand =. : : 1672, 1673, 1674 
consideration of report of board of visitors : : E 677-679 
cross-examination of Mrs. Lincoln . ‘ 2 : ‘ ae Fa LG 
cross-examination of Mr. McCaffrey , : : f i lee 
communication from Ed. 8. Felton ‘ ; ; : - 2705 
death of F. Rallion ‘ ; : ; 4 471, 472 
discussion in regard to further Detar tat - : . 2705-2716 
examination of witnesses : : ; . 19, 20 


examination of requisitions for sapien Reh the dates . 1291, 1294 
fairness of asking witness what he said on his direct examina- 


tion when he has been on the stand five hours. ~  ag4 
giving name of boy who said that officer Hickey was ae ing to 

influence a witness. - 2 é : ; é - 1535 
going into executive session . é ' . 25-29 
letter of the mayor in regard to fire-escapes, toe iad 857, 858 
method of conducting hearings P : : : : ha toes, 
method of questioning witness ‘ “ : , . - 428 
naming of witnesses by Mrs. Lincoln. k : 86 
naming of officer by witness who said that book ‘of nanisl- 

ments were out of the office April5 ; - 1884, 1517-1520 
next meeting . é . P ‘ : . 2182-2184 


producing written statement of Beste made by Mrs. 
Lincoln to commissioners of public institutions, dated Aug. 


5, 1891 ; . : 408-412, 562-566 
producing records of hoard of Hable institutions . é 420-425 
producing and reading records of commissioners . : - meee 
putting Dr. Cogswell on the stand . r ‘ 948, 950, 956-958 
putting Charles J. Prescott on the stand . - - 1357-1360 
questions of opinions being thrown out . . ; - 4517, 518 
questioning of Dr. Bancroft relative to policy of having board 

of visitors . ; ‘ : , ; : é . 2255-2257 
quorum . ‘ : : : : : ; : : - 1608 
reading records of commissioners . : : . 1257, 1258 
records of commissioners to go in as evidence, “1957, 1258, 1267, 1288, 

1289 
records of commissioners being brought into committee . dy 4105 
records of punishment, House of Correction . ; ’ . 22-24 
removal of present board of commissioners of public institu- 

tions. : : ‘ ‘ é . 743 
report of board ‘of visitors ‘ - 2 : 21, 22 


request that chairman ask Canetior if there are any bills in 
his office for labor or anything of the kind due the city of 
Boston for work done in the House of Correction ‘ . 2447 
rules for House of Correction , : , é . 1935, 1986 
statement of Dr. Cogswell . ; ; F : - 2868-2870 
stenographic reports : : , ° ‘ ° : - 1269 
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LOMASNEY, ALDERMAN, continued. 
remarks relative to: 
testimony of District Chief Egan 
testimony of Dr. Newell 


- 1105, 1106 


Page 
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testimony of Dr. Newell relative to conversation with State 
Board of Lunacy and Charity relative to condition of Long 


and Rainsford Islands . 

testimony of Mrs. Evans relative to ae. ae 

testimony of Mr. Twitchell 

testimony about children’s hospital . 

testimony relative to hospital records 

testimony of Charles C. Allen 

LONG ISLAND 

charges preferred by: 

Mrs. Lincoln 

Geo. H. McCaffrey ; } : 
decision of chairman relative to paceestie with j investigation 
motion of alderman Barry to proceed with investigation of 
opening statement of Mr. Curtis 
opening statements of Mr. Brandeis 


1118, 1119 


‘701 
1579 


- 1025, 1026 


482, 483 
2572-2575 


Pan |i Poy of 
19 

12 

10 
7-12 
124-138 


request of Mr. Brandeis that Mrs. Lincoln be atawee to give tes- 


timony in regard to 
testimony of: 
Brown, Carlan A. 
Brownell, Atherton 
Brown, Esther J. 


1-6 


3825-328 
634-663 
994-998 


Cogswell, Dr. Charles H., 679, 2856- _2858, "2872-2903, 2904-2959, 


2960-2967, 2973-3000, 3004-3044, 3078-3108, 


Davis, Charles E., jr. 

Dudley, Warren P.. 

Egan, John F. 

Ernst, Harold C., M.D. 

Evans, Elizabeth G. ‘ 674 “111, 725-874, 1027-1029, 
Farmer, Lewis G. : 

Fitz, Reginald H., M.D. . 4 ~ : : 

Galvin, JohniH.4 . 6.00) A. ee eee 
Hale, George S. 

Harris, Francis A., M.D. 
Higgins, Mr. 

Jackson, William 


3109-3127 
1057-1064 

664-674 

544-557 
2967-2973 
3432-3482 
1030-1051 
2803-2836 


, 2751-2786 


586-632 
3127-3187 


. 1056, 1057 


3414-3422 


Lincoln, Alice N.  . : 3 ‘ . ; 12-126, 998-1027 
McCaffrey, George H. . - 188-154, 159-207, 208-269, 274-325 


McCollum, John H., M.D. 
Moran, Mary . 
Morphy, John S. 


Newell, Dr. . Tae Be ..1109- 1169, 


2845-2856 
1051-1056 

566-585 
1248-1312 


Parker, Rupert William ; , 329- 403, 412-420, 426-467, 468-544 


Pilsbury, Edwin L. 


Prescott, Charles J. : P 1718- “1746, 1746-1794, 
Putnam, Dr. Charles P. . : 


3321-3413 
1795-1819 


. ° : 874-905, 908-943 
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LONG ISLAND, continued. 
testimony of: 

Richardson, Maurice H., I. D. ‘ i : F - 8045-3070 
Ring, Thomas F.  . 3 - - ; ; ; ; 958-993 
Simpson, Wm. J. . +. : ; ; ; ; - 1865-1867 
Spring, Clarence W., M.D. . : : ‘ : . 38001-3004 
Swan, Joseph . : F ; ; ; 3423-3132 
Tudor, Frederic. : ; 3070- 3078, 3138-3183 


LONG AND RAINSFORD ISLANDS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Otis K. Newell . 1071-1108, 1200-1235, 1238-1247, 1319-1322 
Mrs. Lincoln relative to . 36, 46-48, 82, 104-106, 108, 111-113, 116 
Roland C. Lincoln . : ‘ : , ? q . 14387-1446 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to . j : ae Ii i 
LUNATIC HOSPITAL, SOUTH BOSTON. See bing jth 
testimony of: 


Dr. Otis K. Newell ea A 4) fs 2146,/ 1146, 1315 
Dr. Bancroft relative to pene eenaine House of Cor- 
rection : : ‘ Hi . 2263 
report of number of 7 prisoners dearietete : : : ey 2217 
John J. Maguire relative to appropriation for : . 2202, 2203 


Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to. ‘ 2 : - 1761, 1762 
MAGUIRE, JOHN J. 


sworn. : ‘ : : - : if 4 ginaido 

testimony Pasty to: 
appropriations for proper place for lunatics . : A - 2203 
assaulting officer . , i : . 2203, 2211, 9219 
banquet given city government at rege of Guerecian » 2212-2214 
bed clothing in cells : . 4 3 : : 2 see Li) 
books, errors in : ‘ ; P : . 2204 
class of men in House of eR : : 7 . 2203, 2204 
classification of prisoners , : . 2204 


condition of cells. . : 2196- 2906, “2010, 2211, 2213-2215 
condition of prisoners in solitary cells, especially man named 
Sullivan ‘ : - 2195, 2196, 2197, 2199, 2201-2203 


hospital . - ' , ; " ‘ . 2201, 2202 
increase in number of persons sent to insane oapil . 2203, 2204 
letter received from man named King . : : . 2208, 2209 
lunatic asylum : : , : ‘ we eeOZ2 
management of House of ‘Gomeacen : P ; - 2198, 2199 
punishments . : : ; ; ; WwW ALIGS SLO 
reports of commissioners relative to House of Correction, 2206-2208 
solitary imprisonment. , , ‘ , . 2214-2216 
treatment of prisoners by the Ratvers é : F : . 2208 
visit to House of Correction with city government . 2195, 2197-2200 
2213 
MAGUIRE, TONY (Inmate or House or Correction) 

sworm . : : F : : : ; d ; : . 2670 
testimony 5 : UNS Betia\.2 : ‘ . 2670-2672 


cross-examination . ‘ 7 é : : ; : . 26738, 2674 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE DIFFERENT INSTITUTIONS | 
testimony of: 
Mr. Hale relative to 5 ; ; ° ay Dae 
MANUAL TRAINING IN REFORM SCHOOL 
testimony of: 
Dr. Putnam relative to . t , 5 : ‘ ~ 932-935 
MARCELLA-STREET HOME 
testimony of: 


Dr. Putnam relative to . : 937-939 
Mr. Ring relative to the boarding out tof children i in familias 980-983 
Dr. Newell relative to . . « 1814, 1315-1322,1323-1327, 1828 
Dr. A. B. Heath . : ; : 5 : - 8584-3588 
Margaret Morrill . : ; : : ; ; - 8588-3589 
Ann Clancy. : ; : ‘ ; . 8589-3592 


MATRON AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to bates tc of Miss Baker at Deer 
Island . . A ; : : ; : . 1809, 1310 
Mr. Twitchell relative to ; / . 1585 
MATRON AT RAINSFORD ISLAND. See Riiwaronn IsLAND. 
MATRON IN NURSERY. See Nursery. 
McCAFFREY, GEORGE H. (©£x-Orricer at Lone Istanp) 


sworn. : 2 : : : : : ; : : .'* 358 
recalled 4 ; : 0 U4. *OSO22 
statement in refutation of ohare made by ddeenie’s in thelr testi- 

mony . ‘ , 7 2 : : ‘ ; , . 8522-3539 


testimony relative to: 
administration building and Dr. Cogswell’s apartments, ser- 


vants, etc. . f : : : : P ; 7 219-225 
airing of the hospital é ; : d : ; : ot eo 
ambulance , : ; 5 : 170, 291, 292 
appointment of Smith, receiving fee ‘ : ; . 820, 321 
bathing . : : : ; ; ‘ ; : 182, 183 
blind man named Murray 3 : : ey ee 
buildings in use at Long Island rich Dr. Gopewall came. 188, 189 
burial of the dead . ; ; - ‘ ‘ d 292-295 
calico and dresses on the alana : ; : F 216-219 

; case of man named Thompson being adored of rations of 

meat . ; : ‘ ; ; é ; - : a (ot 
clothing . t - : . 166, 167, 178 
conversation eee Mr. Cahill oat Lr ‘Consett : 254, 255 
cook drinking . . 7 : : : ; r 162, 163 
cook and matron in the Kiiched ; : : 266-269 
cutting and changing of diet by Dr. Ceara : ‘ 255-258 
dead-house. : : , - : , 
dividing of the building yerhibaity ; : ; : . 297, 298 
date of death of inmate named Herrick . ‘ 2 . aS ee 
death of a woman in childbirth through negligence, 169, 170, 288-291 
diet at hospital ; : ‘ , ‘ ‘ 147, 161, 2384-252 


diet lists . ; “ : : - . ’ 151-154, 234-252 
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McCAFFREY, GEORGE H., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
discharge of Mr. Hall for drunkenness . ; : ; 209-211 


discharge of patients from the hospital . F } ee koe 
discharging of women, and their sa ea to commissioners, 176 
diseases in the hospital . ‘ tie bow 
doctors and officers at Long Island at the ara Hah was digonty 

superintendent. - : : 2 4 138-140 
doctors, mixing of medicines, interne, at a tite Mn Ne during 

his time there . : : ’ . ° ; 2 195-202 - 
dogs of Dr. Cogswell F . : G : : é Pay yt 
Dr. Cogswell not attending patients . : , 4 194, 195 
drinking of officers . : : ; 163-166, 321-323 
drunkenness of an inmate tae THpAM AON and officers 321-323 
employment of the women : ’ < ; ° ee 218, 219 
feeling toward Dr. Cogswell . : : : i ; ey OLE 
female nurse in the male ward 4 : . ; é 170, 291 
filling of fire-buckets . - ’ a 3 a . 3804 
fire-extinguishers, escapes, gongs, etc. . ‘ : 178,179, 304 
fitting up the new hospital : : : ‘ : P mesos 
fixing of dates in testimony . ; ‘ : : 188, 189 
food being poorly prepared . : ‘ ‘ i ‘ ~ © 162 
freshening of salt water for washing purposes. : - 307, 318 
gambling on the island. ‘ : ‘ : ; ; 319, 320 
general expression among the inmates in regard to manage- 

Ment 5 4 nts ; 4 : F 177, 178 
general opinion of Dr. Chiawell with the fired : : - 803 
improvements in absence of Dr. Cogswell ; . é - 815 
insufficient food : A : ; , ‘ ea oP * 160 
knowledge of duties as deputy peatrinceidene : : 189, 194 
lack of proper facilities in the nursery . : 2 chia hidsl 76 
letter from Rev. Father McAvoy. 3 : : 185, 274 
lighting . ‘ - A : 168- 170, 283-288, 305, 306 
meat on diet list ; ° . : ‘ : > 154 
meat in superintendent’s Nata ‘ d ‘ * . - 150 
meat on officers’ table. “ $ ; , S P 252-254 
medicines, drugs, ete. . - . 2 ; 146, 147, 231-234 
meeting of Mrs. Linceln 2 ‘ “ : 185, 186 
memorandums kept ae j . ‘ : : ehrg ld, 215 
method of burial . ; é : : : 170-173 
milk - r 4 #. 147, 153, 159-160, 234-252, 323-325 
milk to man named Carte ; ; ; - ; ~ 262, 263 
mixing of paupers and criminals. ; : - 809, 310 
name of sick woman that the priest was sent for , : 7 ago 
neglect of the dying at Long Island 3 F if ; : 19 
number of servants in superintendent’s house : : 144, 145 
nurse in woman’s infirmary. ~ ° ° 174, 175 


nurses, drunkenness, etc., at Long Island : 140-144, 202-207 
. uursery, children taken care of by women suffering from 
syphilis ; : - - 2 ; : : : 300- 302 


Oe et er 
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McCAFFREY, GEORGE H., continued. 
testimony relative to: 

occasion and date of seeing Mr. Smith in an intoxicated con- 
dition, and reporting same . A : ; : 275-278, 319 
occupation of inmates. , - : : “ $ 181, 182 
onions in the loft. . ; A : Z P ‘ 296, 297 
pension, ete., inmates. 4 A : 183, 184, 314, 315 


pillows . : ‘ : : : Pam he bi 
plants, pictures, etc., in the popiel : 4 167, 168, 282, 283 
position as an officer 2 : : - 186, 187 
prisoners from Deer Island Nahe ce age : : ; 181, 182 
putting up packages of vegetables . : = ; . (296,299 
quitting of work by inmates in summer time . ; - 808, 300 


recommendation by Dr. Cogswell . 5 E : 318, 319 
relations with superintendents . : ° 187, 188, 193, 194 
rations of man boarded at institution by the townof Winthrop, 266 
remarks of Dr. Cogswell on being introduced to inmates as 


new superintendent. : ; 177 
resignation from position as deputy gurieri hated at ‘Baie 

Island . : ‘ . 5 ’ : : . 184 
rites of the church given to the Avie ° ° 4 . es 
rocking-chairs . : : é ; ; : : : SINS 


rubber nipples in nursery ; ; : . : b 299, 300 
rules onthe island... ; : : : . » 310-813 


screens in the hospital . ; ‘ R 167, 281, 282 
sending aman named Herrick to ihe Sbanial and death of 

same . : : . : 160, 161 
sending of Pradems Rallion to the Boapial . : ° 258-262 
separating of men and women. ; “ ; , : a Ae 


sickness and death of Louis Herrick : : . : 263-266 
signals on the boat to notify that there are guests on 


board . i : 2 . 280, 281 
signing of death devices by Dr. Cranes ; wy SUT, a8 
speech on being introduced by Mr. Galvin to the inmates, 302, 303 
stairs in infirmary . : : . 3806, 307 
sudden death of man neopuser to ee aes poison ; 211-214 
surgical instruments f ; ‘ 145, 146, 225-231, 316, 318 
system of putting away clothing of inmates . ; . 803, 304 
telephone communications : : : : Z : 173, 322 
tobacco . ‘ ; : 182, 309, 310 
trouble while police yee at Mareella- st. Hace ‘ 208, 209, 320 
undertaking . : : . 3 : . : 215, 216 
ventilation in the Sanita ; : : ; 166, 279, 280 
ventilation in infirmary . ° ; ; : 178, 174, 295, 296 
vermin . : . : : , ; : : : < aan 
washing . ‘ : : ‘ ; ; ; : : 4 163 
water supply . : : " - . 180, 181, 312, 313 


word sent that Mrs. Piobaln was coming to visit the island . 274 
work on the reservoir. - 7 ; : . . 3807, 308 
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McCOLLUM, JOHN H., &.D., 
sworn. : G3 ; ; A - . ° ° - 2839 
testimony relative tae 

bathing facilities. ; é ; ‘ ; : walis -2ean 
beds and bedding . ‘ : : ; ; ’ ; . 2846 
board of consulting physicians : i s - . 2852 
character of diseases at Long Island : 2845, 2846, 2847, 2853 
clothing of inmates . : ; . : , . 2854 
condition of affairs at Rainsford Eid ‘ 2840-2845, 2850, 2854 
conveyance for the sick . : : : : : 7 . 2851 

Dr. Harkins. . ; ; rear P ; ; . 2848 

fire escapes, etc. . : ; , ; ; é : - 2852 
food : : : ‘ ‘ : 2 : : , . 2846 
ospital records ‘ a's ; ; ; : : . 2844 
medical staff . : ‘ , . - 5 , F . 2847 
medicines : , ‘ : : E P ; : . 2847 
nurses. ; : Z ; : 3 2846, 2848, 2849, 2852 
plumbing, sanitary condition, etc. . ? F : . 2852, 2853 
qualifications of Dr. Cogswell : ; ‘ F : » 2854 
summer hospital . 5 fibeihe : ; : : . 2854, 2855 
ventilation ‘ ; ; : ‘ : ; , , . 2846 
visit to Long Island : : i ; 2845, 2847, 2849, 2850 


McDONOUGH, MRS. See Deatu oF CERTAIN INMATES FROM 
NEGLECT, ETC. 
MEALS, CORN AND GRAHAM 
testimony of: 
Miss Helen H. Allen relative to : Nie 5 P ‘ Sr lO2G 
MEATS. See also Foon. 
testimony of: 


Dr. Cogswell relative to . ; . ; . 3110 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to meat on diet list 3 : ; mel o4 
meat in superintendent’s house F : : fas 150 
man named Thompson being deprived ey rations. bar 161 
meat on officers’ table ; : . ‘ - 252-254 
Helen H. Allen relative to quality . A 1819, 1820, 1823, 1827 
Isaac H. Cook relative to prisoners stealing meat . . 2108, 2109 
shortage of meat ; ; : 2094-2096, 2100, 2101 
supply of meat : ; ; . 2106-2108 
amount supplied sapeemendent: s wre ; . 2109, 2110-2114 

Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to ordering of meats by 
superintendents . ; : ; ; : 4 ATTIO1T8O 

MEDICAL ATTENDANCE AT HOSPITAL, LONG ISLAND 

opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to ‘ : ah re eben 


MEDICAL IMPLEMENTS AND ATTENDANCE 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to. , 4 LOGE 
MEDICAL STAFF OF HOSPITAL, LONG ISLAND. See also 
OFFICERS “AND Doctors. 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to . ' : 386, 387, 874-879, 920, 921 
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MEDICAL TREATMENT AT DEER ISLAND. See also Orrt- 


CERS AND DOCTORS. 


testimony of: 


Mr. Erskine relative to . A , 1851-13853, 1411-1415, 1425 


Bernard Scott . ; : . 1556, 1564 
Mr. Twitchell relative to ails wine ms doetor to House of 
Reformation : ; : oy Lae 
Mr. Morrill relative to hare Hate = to institution hospital, 
and put into wards with adult prisoners. : . 1478 
broken arm of William Perkins ; ? . 1545, 1546 


neglect of doctors to perform duties, cases of Edward 
Fitzgerald and Joseph Daly e¢ als. 3 ; - 1449-1451 


treatment of boys . : : - 1488-1496 

visit of doctor to House of Reformnnee ; - . 1548 

whipping of boys sent for treatment . 3 . 1548, 1544 
MEDICINES 

opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to lack of . ; » 129 


testimony of: 


* 


Dr. McCollum relative to : 2 d ; é ‘ . 2847 
Dr. Parker relative to preparing of certain mixtures for 
routine treatment in the hospital by Dr. Cogswell . 437, 488 


Dr. Parker relative to 3 : ; ; : 350, 851-448-447 
Dr. Putnam . ; ‘ . 883, 884, 897-901, 915, 916, 924 
Dr. Reginald H. Fitz relative to . 2807, 2813-2817, 2824-2833 
Mrs. Evans. : : ~ . ‘ 5 . 767-770, 821 
Mr. McCaffrey : ; : : : : 146, 147, 231-234 


MELVIN, FRANCIS J. 
sworn . 5 : ; : ; , , : : . . 2516 
testimony relative to: 


age of prisoners. : . 2524 
assault on prisoners by afi ders 2520-2592, 2523, 2527, 2528, 2534-2536 
brutality of officers . ; : ; ’ : . 2516-2518 
complaint to commissioners. : : ; % ° oi) SOU 
condition and visits of doctor . : ; . 2547-2550 


confinement in solitary and punishment, 2518-2519, 2523, 2526, 2527 
2528, 25383, 2534, 2541-2546 


drunkenness of officers . ; ‘ : 4 . 2525, 2589, 2544 
exercise . ; ‘ : : . 2548, 2549 
experience of a man in Sark ae 5 ; . 2522, 2523 
food : ‘ ; . 2525, 9587- 2538, 2546, 2547 
imprisonment at Bihige institutions . A d . 2524 
letter sent to Alderman Lomasney and others sich tkoubla: 2536, 2537 
names of men who want to testify . 4 ‘ : ‘ . 2547 
number of times arrested : ; 4 ; . 2531-2533, 2543 
profanity of officers . : ; : 2525, 2538, 2539 
‘shooting of prisoners by paicara ; ; ; ‘ , . 2024 
trouble at work : : ‘ ; ; ; } . 2539-2541 
visit of Dr. Bancroft : ; , ‘ : ; t .' 2528 


MEMORANDUMS KEPT BY MR. McCAFFREY 
testimony of: 


Mr. McCaffrey relative to : ; : : : . 214, 215 


> 4 >» -. eat 
a ty 
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MEN AND WOMEN AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to mingling of . : : . . 1803, 13804 
MEN AND WOMEN, SEPARATING OF. See SEparatine or 
MEN AND WomEN. 
MERRILL, GEORGE A. ae or HousE or CorRRECTION) 


sworn ~-. : : ; ; ‘ : ‘ : ; ‘ . 2674 
testimony : ‘ ; d : : : : ° . 2674-2677 
cross-examination . : , : : , ; : : e267 & 
re-direct examination. : : : : : ‘ . 2677-2679 
re-cross examination : 2679, 2680 
METHOD OF RELEASING BOYS FROM SCHOOL OF REF- 
ORMATION 
testimony of: 
Mr. Morrill relative to. . ; : : ‘ j + 1541 
MILK, SUPPLY OF 
opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to. ; ; z- 180 
testimony of: 
Dr. Cogswell relativeto. . é : . 3005-8018, 3020-30382 
Dr. Parker relative to . : A . 853-355, 383, 384, 921-923 


Mrs. Evans, 704-708, 725, 773, 792, 793, 821, 841, 844-847, 862, 1028 
3465-3467 


Dr. Cogswell’s statement in regard to. : « + 750, 75k 
Mrs. Lincoln . . A ‘ . 38, 82-84, 87, 88, 1014-1016 
Mr. McCaffrey 4 . 147, 150, 158, 159, 160, 234-252, 323-325 

giving milk to man named Curran . : : ; 262, 263 
Mr. Morphy . : t : 3 ‘ : . 575, 580 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott nalaavs to. ‘ wOb26 51774 


MINGLING OF BOYS AND FEMALE PRISONERS 
testimony of: 


Mr. Fulton relative to. F ‘ ‘ : . 1629, 1639, 1610 
Mr. Twitchell relative to F ; : . 1589, 1590 
Mr. Morrill relative to . : , 1496- 1498, 1514, 1515, 1521 
Bernard Scott relative to hearing talk of female prisoners, 1552, 1555 
Howard W. Upton relative to A ; . 1888, 1889 


MINORS IN CONTACT WITH HABITUAL OFFENDERS 
testimony of: 


Howard W. Upton relative to F d « 1928, 1929 
MITCHELL, J. ALFRED ae CLERK IN hae DEPARTMENT) 
sworn .. : - ; . ; : . : . wo 8248 
testimony ; : ‘ : ; : ; : ‘ . 3278, 3279 
cross-examination . : ‘ : ‘ : : ; . 8279-3282 
re-direct examination . , 4 ; i : : : . 3282 
re-cross examination : ; . 3282, 3283 


MONEY © REPLY AT DEER ISLAND COLLECTED FOR 
FINES, ETC. 
testimony of: 
Mr. Ryerson relative to borrowing of officers, superintendent, 
and others : : A , : , ‘ : aan A bt 


Pitas, * sk 
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MONEY LEFT OVER SPENT FOR SUNDRIES AT DEER 
ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Mr. Ryerson relative to . é. : - 1477, 71492, 083 


MONEY SPENT FOR CIGARS AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Mr. Ryerson relative to . ; : « 172,40 188 
MONEY OF DECEASED PAUPERS AND PRISONERS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relativeto . “ : ; : " |. L296 21297 


Mr. Ryerson relative to . : : wa dite 
MONEY TURNED INTO THE SINKING “FUND BY COM- 
MISSIONERS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to. 2 HEE Se lad aL cies 


MONEY AND CLOTHING OF INMATE S 
Martin A. Halloran relative to property taken from prisoners, 2025, 2026 
Howard W. Upton relative to inmates losing money. . 1939, 1940 
money, etc., taken and held until release P : aT Cee 
MORAN, JOHN B. 
remarks requesting the privilege of appearing for Mr. Nicholas J. 


Quinn, ex-member of the Common Council of 1892... 270-274 
MORAN, MRS. ee 
sworn. ° ; +, 1061 
testimony Relative to Feats of Pathe at tone Taaaa ana failure to 
recover body ; i ; - 1051-1056 
MORPHY, JOHN S. (Nonse AT ron reper 
sworn . , ; : : ; : ; ‘ GS. 


testimony alain to: 
cutting of diet and prescribing for patients by Dr. Cogs- 


well. : ; F 5 : ‘ r P 570-575, 580 
drawing of pensions by inmates. ; : ; ; « tts 
drinking of officers and nurses ; : ; 577, 578, 582-585 
duties : . é ; ; d : , 566-570 
knowledge of Bie iitey : ; : é ; 579, 581, 582 
supply of milk . : , ; ; ; ; - 875, 580 
towels. ; : : ; ; ; : ; 576, 580, 581 
ventilators : ; hs P , ; ; ; ; »  _ 699 
vermin. : “ : : A he ts y 
visit of board of Pte vine to institution : : : 580, 581 
washing of clothes . : : , : x ‘ ; 577, 580 
water : ; 575, 575 

MORRILL, ALEXANDER. C. ios: Cncune AT eee Texas 
sworn. q - ‘ . ' ; . 5 : ; - 1446 
testimony of: 
relative to assault by superintendent : ; ; 1547, 1548 
bad batter : : : ; : : ; , . 1522, 1524 
bathing of boys : , ‘ - 1491, 1493 
° being told by the chaplain to ate peace with Supt. Gerrish 


in order to retain place at Deer Island - : . . 1479 
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MORRILL, ALEXANDER C., continued. 
testimony relative to: 

: boys being sent to institution hospital, where ee were put 
into wards with adult prisoners . ; ; . 1478 
burial of the dead . : ; : 5 1461, 1462, 1525, 1526 
cells, number of, ventilation, etc. . A : : . 1476, 1477 
clothing of the boys , : : : : : - 1525, 1548 
clothing of prisoners ’ ‘ : : , . 1461, 1463 
conduct of superintendent ane TOG: i ; : . 1479 
convicts laboring on sewers. ‘ . é : . 1462, 1463 
discipline . ; , d } : P . 1447-1449, 1484 
dogs at Deer Telanal - : : : : . - . 1548 
drunkenness of officers. buys « ©1459-1461; 1521, 1522 
duties as officer at Deer Island, : . 1446, 1447, 1481, 1482 
duties at House of Industry . ; : : . . 1479, 1480 
feeling for Dr. Roche . : 3 ? : : . 1486, 1487 
feeling for Superintendent Gerrish . : : : , . 1481 
feeling towards officer Hickey ; : : » 15138, 1514 
food at Deer Island. ; ‘ ; , : : ; er 1461 
indecency ; aa ’ : . 1447, 1448 

inquiries made for Hoes employed by him since diacharged 
from Deer Island : : ; . 1548 
investigation conducted by the mayor at Deen Island : - 1469 
liquor furnished officers by Mr. Young . : d : OE 1546 
medical treatment for boys. . : - 1455-1491-1496 
medical treatment — broken arm — of William Perkins . Bite 1546 
method of releasing boys from School of Reformation . . 1541 
mixing of boys and female convicts, 1496-1498, 1514, 1515, 1521 
name of boy that gave him information . ; ‘ - 15383-1549 

neglect of doctors to perform duties, cases of Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Joseph Daly, e¢ als. : d J , . 1449-1451 
Officer McIntosh . ; f - . 1548, 1549 
papers furnished prisoners at Des: ‘Telaud : j . 1473, 1474 
pardoning boys - ; ; : . 1464-1468, 1470-1473 
pardoning of boy named Reece : : : ; ‘ . 1531 
pardoning of boy named Scott. : H . 1528-1531 
petition sent around Deer Island by Supt. eceiet) 1546, 1547, 1549 
position of Henry C. Twitchell : - s ‘ é «4 1520 
prisoners breaking into the cellar . ‘ é ‘ : . 1485 
printing office, size, number of HF ae etc. : > : . 1488 
prunes. ; q : . 1524, 1525 
punishing boys upon ‘hei return to esr ikea : f . 1546 
punishment of boys; James Kenny and others . 1498-1509, 1515 
punishment of boy named Cleveland : : : | .” j528 
reasons for leaving Deer Island  . : . . . 1468, 1469 
receiving-tombs - é 4 : ‘ : : ‘ w ©183F 
reprimands in presence of prisoners . , . 1482-1484 
riots . : 2 i ‘ j "1468, 1464, 1485, 1486 
rules and outset - : : ; ; ; ‘ .* 462 


size of Loafers’ Hall 2 . A ee : . . 1477, 1478 
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MORRILL, ALEXANDER C., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
stringing up of prisoners . : : 1475, 1476, 1541-1543 
supplies, lack of . : : ; : - 1479 
talk with boy named Scott éalative.t to heaviies : . 1532-1540 
suspensions from duty. > : ; . 1481, 1487, 1488 
treatment of boys in House of Reformation and Truant School 
and punishments . , : : : : . 1452-1459 
trouble with boys. ; : ‘ 1509- 1513, 1531, 1532 
visit of doctor to House of Refermayion . : : : . 1548 
whipping of boys who applied for medical ‘treat- 
ment . , : 1478, 1479, 1543, 1544 
MORRILL, MARGARET i eNnaas AT MarceEtya-St. Home) 
sworn. : 2 . ; ; : ‘ : ; . 3588 


testimony eelatie e to: 
children being bitten by rats . 4 ‘ ; 3 . 3588, 3589 
MUGS, BOWLS, ETC. See Cups, Erc. 
NAMES OF THE DIFFERENT OFFICERS MENTIONED DUR- 
ING HEARINGS. See Orricers anp Doctors 1n INSTITUTIONS. 
NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
testimony of: 
Mr. Ryerson relative to Sidieaa in time of employment 
of convicts . R : ; - 1178-1180, 1193-1195 
Mr. Erskine relative to aude furnished aihhers at Deer 
Island . : : ‘ : - 13891-1399 
Mr. Ryerson relative to antine of : a wagon helo maine to said 
company : : , : : : - 1180-1183 
Dr. Newell relative to Rnene of wagon P ' . 13818-1314 
Howard W.. pes relative to Babe furnished officer by Mr. 


Young . : pare tsb p 

NEFF, ROBERT (Orricer at Poise OF ‘Commenrtoanen 
BWOFR yy rs y's . : é , ; - ‘ 4 : - 8549 
testimony : i : p . : . 8549-3554 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN 
testimony of: 
Dr. Putnam relative to . d ; P 4 « F 941-9438 
NEW BUILDINGS, LONG ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Mr. Hale relative to : F + “eee 
NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
letter relative to the condition of the submarine cable between 
Long and Deer Islands ; é 121 
NEWELL, OTIS K., M.D.. (ex- At ahcae OF Foes OF Ose: 
SIONERS OF PuBLic INsTITUTIONS) 


sworn . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; , J : . a IOGL 
recalled . ‘ - ; ’ : ; : - i . - 8539 
testimony relative to: 
allowing children, paupers, and convicts together, . é LOTS 
accounts at Deer Island . ; : ‘ ° , - 1136-1138 


accounts at Long Island . . , , ‘ F - 1276-1278 
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NEWELL, OTIS K., M.D., (ied ees 
testimony relative to: 
ambulance ‘ é é youl ete 
ambulance to carry nk Pa 4 Heese street °. .» 1161-1163 
amount city received from contractors for work of pris- 
oners . ' ‘ : : ; . 1804, 1305 
appointment to board of commissioners of public institu- 
tions. - : : A : «  PIB7 LESS 
apothecary at ae ined : é ; os elo 
arrangements made for care of sick on the Bock, pana? etc., 
while carrying them to and from the island . : i + LIZ4 
assault upon prisoners by superintendent at Deer Island . 1147 
assault upon officer by superintendent at DeerIsland . . 1148 
attitude of Dr. Jenks towards him as member of board, 1085, 1086 
Austin Farm . : - é : : A pmol GO 1B17 
beds and bedding. x ; ‘ 1092, 1093 
bids on proposals for building of adapitel : ; 1099, 1100 
bills presented to contractors by city collector ‘ 21151, 1152 
board of commissioners of public institutions and _ the 
mayor . ; a BS : . : ; - 1132, 1133 
boat ‘* J. Putnam Bradlee” and the crew d ; : eit Be 
boy crippled at Long Island, treatment of : : . 1248-1250 
boys’ house of reformation 3 : : : d - 1804 
burial of the dead . : ’ : a : - 1123, 1295 
butter -. ° : 12438, 1244 
calling attention of the mayor to. condition of affairs at insti- 
tutions . ; : : : ; ‘ vei tore 
carrying the sick at rane. Yaland : . : : SUETEDS ELT2 
cases of Atwood and Black at Deer Island . : ‘ oa 1247 
cells for prisoners . : ; ; : é ; . 1802, 1303 
chamber vessels, lack of ; ; ahr. : $n £260; 1251 
chaplain at Deer Island soliciting subscriptions to worthless 
stock, ete. . z ‘ ‘ : ; : A d a 1156 
chronic diseases : : : ; : : : : y {1126 
classification . . ; . : ‘ . 8542-3548 
clinical thermometers, ae of : 2 E 3 14251, 1252 
clothing, handling and disinfecting. ; %, : : Pee 
clothing kept by pauper . ; . : : . 1268-1270 
clothing of prisoners at Deer isiana : ‘ 7 ye LAT 
coal furnished contractors , A : 1955, 1256, 1264-1268 
communications sent the mayor relative to errors of manage- 
ment. ‘ d : ‘ ‘ ’ ° «2. L160 
complaints at Deer island ; - : . 13803 
consultation with Mr. Gerrish relative to EDebiiey Upton ae ty 
contracts, bids for opened in office of commissioners . 1268, 1264 
conversation with the master of the House of Correction rela- 
tive to condition of place. ; : . 1815, 1316 
conversation with the superintendent of the Charlestown 
almshouse relative to condition of place. F ; we loke 


conversation with superintendent of Lunatic Hospital . . 1315 
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NEWELL, OTIS K., M.D., continued. 
testimony relative to: 

conversation with Flanders, of S. S. Sleeper & Co. - 1311, 1312 
conversation with Mrs. Lincoln. : é - 1323-1326 

convicts doing work for contractors at Deer Taldied) 1124, 1125, 1211- 

1213, 1252-1255, 1256 

convicts working and staying at Long Island, 1077, 1078, 1166-1169, 


1200-1206 

convicts working for gee reporton . . - 1260-1263 
counsel . . ‘ 1325-1327 
countermanding orders given by Bi per nkanianal Gerrish - 1305 
cruelty to women at Deer Island . ; “ ; . 1143-1145 
dead at Charlestown almshouse : 1129, 310 
discharging and reinstating of officers at Deck Talent - 1153-1156 
discharging of matron, Miss Baker : : : . 1809, 1310 
discipline at Deer Island. : ; : ; - 1134-1136 
disinfection and proper washing of cibieee . : ; - 1085 
distinction between pauper and criminal classes, report made 

by commissioners ; : : ; - 1279-1281 
Dr. Heath, of Marcella-street Howie : : - 1827, 13828 
drafting of rules for guidance of board of commissioners : ( [Boa 
drinking of offivers at institutions . d . 1109-1111, 1131, 1132 
drinking officer, discharging and reémploying : cee @ &:) a 8 tye 
drug clerk, apothecary at Long Island . : ; : » 1268 
drunken officers at Long Island : : . ; . 1271-1273 
druggists . ; : ; ; ; , : : malta eck ae 
drum for vermin. ; . 4 ; a ; . 16938, 1094 
drunken engineer . ‘ ; , RIO 


drunken officer from Deer sland sent out t with seventy- 
two men in the morning, returning with only sixty at 


night . : . : é : - 1079 
employees at audtestourn Aindhowse f : - 1291, 1295 
employing of paupers where capable help aKoula be employed, 1120 
employment of paupers . . : ; : - - 1120, 1121 
employment of drunken officers. ; - 1107, 1108 
evidence against White at Deer Talaahe conditidd of Mc- 

Devitt . ; . - 1297, 1298 
exchanging pieiniig for oblate Ke ene i prisoners, 1305,1306 
experience as a physician ; ; ; ; : - 1071, 1072 
fire-escapes. ; ; : d 1098, 1103, 1104 
fire-escapes, Bidelastaw i Siena ; , : , -, skee : 
food, Long Island . , ; , ; ? P . 1090-1092 
food at Deer Island. : : ; A * , . 1299-1301 
food at Marcella-street Home . : ; ~ j . 1822, 1823 
footwear of prisoners , : 7 : ; - AIG 
gambling at Long Island . a eed ‘ ; ; . 1206-1209 
general condition of the ten institutions . ; d - 1817, 1318 


hospital at Deer Island . j : ‘ ; é ; . 13806 
hospital at House of Industry . é ; . : - 1306, 1307 
immorality on the part of officers - 1145 
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NEWELL, OTIS K., M.D., continued. 
testimony of relative to: 
indecency of speech and profanity on the part of pel is 2 
ent and officers at Deer Island . ; , rei SE 7s 
inmates wandering around at night and avinal from ex- 
posure . : : : , . 1082, 1083 
insane patients at artic? South Basvets : : . 1145, 1146 
cruelty and torture ; : ; : : : : - 1146 
feeding patients ’ ; 5 ; : é : . 1146 
insufficient supply of anit: F ‘ F ; ; + RAL 
intimidation of officers imparting information : : sia Ltoe 


lack of attendants at Marcella-street Home and other places, 
1322, 1323 


larger supply of help at Deer Island, riots ete. ; Semi CY 
letters received from the mayor . tes ed o20; 1821 
letting out work to contractors and Mayen’ of prisoners 

by contractors. : ‘ 1095-1098, 1100-1103 
Marcella-street Home afd pihariicadent ¢ : vebolt.-18tb 
medical implements and medical attendance . ; - . 1094 
meetings of commissioners of public institutions. . 1133, 1134 
meetings of board of public institutions where -vote of ma- 

jority was not carried out... : eatlsoeiial 
meetings of board of commissioners, vote saeaiths to allowing 

city government to land at Long Island ’ : . 1227-1230 
men and women mixing together . : ; . 1303, 1304 
mode of conveying paupers to and from the hoat 4 . 1075-1077 
money of deceased paupers and prisoners at Deer Island, 1296, 1297 
money turned into the sinking fund : . , « 1228; 1225 
mortgages on houses of officers held by superintendent at 

Deer Island . : ; : : c i : - 1156 
night-watch, Charlestown Fenians d : : is LT28 1129 
night-watch at Long and Rainsford Islands _ . d . 1219, 1220 
night watchmen and nurses at Long Island . ; - 1112-1114 
notice sent to institution relative to the coming of visitors, 1275, 1276 
number of prisoners at Deer Island : : : . 1801, 1302 
number of visits to Lunatic Hospital, South Boston ; «1149 
nurses... d ; we Lied. LV22 


officers assaulting inmates “ae oat Buns Hospital - 1105-1106 
officers salary being given to another officer at Deer Isl- 


and ; : x ‘ etll3s8, 1189 
paid attendants ibe over oud ena RiP alicn ete. : : . 1270 
painting wagon of National Construction Co. . ; . 1818, 1314 
people dying at 14 Beacon street before removal to the hos- 

ital. : 2 ; ; x. ELIG2 
petition sent. a by aenbnbe nent ‘clextist to eige em- 

ployees sign, saying that inte wanted him retained . - 1156 
pork, meat, ete. F Ff ‘ ; ; . 1244-1247 
prisoners being made ofiionets Ste. ‘ : . 13802 


prisoners from Deer Island staying at Long aeons . 1209-1211 
prisioners working out-of-doors in pleasant weather : . 1301 


~ 
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NEWELL, OTIS K., M.D., continued. 
testimony of relative to: 

prisoners gambling at Long Island . . ; . 1079 
proper attendants at Long Island, mayor aeelabe giving, 1295, 1296 
purchase of steam-drum . 3 ° ° ‘ ; ‘ - 1085 
reading records at meetings of commissioners A ; Bigs 3) 

recommendation in report of Dr. Harkins relative to increase 
in number of employees. 4 : ’ «1220 
records of commissioners P ; 4 1086, 1087; 1230-1235 

records of commissioners of public institutions being incor- 
rect ‘ { : : : ; : 1152, 1165, 1166 
records at Deer Island : ‘ : ve ee 

records, meetings, manner of saihe a as are of cvom- 
missioners of public institutions . : ‘ ; . 1158-1166 
removal of master of House of Correction and Dr. Heath, . 1151 
removal of Superintendent Gerrish . : : d - 1150-1151 
report of commission of 1891 . : . ° . - 1223, 1224 
requisition books. é : ‘ ‘ é - 1818, 1819, 1321 
requisitions for supplies . ; : 2 : d - 1288-1291 
reservoir at Long Island . ‘ : F > o/1128, 1094 
reinstatement of officers White and Morrill ‘ : . -s ew 
removal of officers McDevitt and Geary : : . 1310, 1311 
report of Dr. Harkins relative to hospital ‘ . 1892, 1126-1128 
riot at Deer Island, superintendant leaving island . E . 1148 
riots at institution . 3 : . : : - « 1278; F279 
rocking-chairs : ‘ ‘ : : . 1130, 1153 
room for reception of ike Pe ce : ’ ; . 1161, 1163 


rule relative to employment of subordinates + superintendent, 1132 
rules for guidance and control of officers and prisoners, at 


Deer Island ; : F % - 1189, 1140 
rules in prisoners, cells at Dost ialcua : : : . 1298, 1299 
rules and regulations ; : : j ; ; - 1094, 1095 
sanitary conditions . ; é - 1088-1090 
sanitary condition of water: elnweea yn ete.; Long nan . 12388-1243 
searching of prisoners . ; . 1805 


separation on the boat of Suilteren, convicts, ae paupers, 1163-1165 
signals on the boat when commissioners or visitors were on 
board . 3 . ; . : - 1105 
signing of draft for money fa Mr. McNeill : ‘ é . 1098 
special committee appointed by the mayor and instructions 


given them . ‘ : . 1319, 1320 
statements made by Mr. Piandeek valalives to selling poor 

goods to institution . é : : ; . 8539-3542 
statements made by Dr. McCollum ? or Sees 
stealing of clothing by prisoners at Deer Tstwnd sea selling 

same to laborers . : ‘ : ’ ‘ . : - 1348 
steam-drum : : . 1225-1227 
superintendent of aes Finn iocekiies Siorkecoathiie of 

commissioners of public institutions . , , . 1154, 1155 


supply of ice in the dead-house : ; ‘ ‘ - 1123 
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NEWELL, OTIS K., M.D., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
supplying liquors for medical purposes . s : : -- 1104 
surgical operations, performance of i : t shew ae deoe 
surgical instrument A ‘ : : . 1285-1291 
system board commissioners of aati snatitonaie had for 
transacting its business : : 1072-1075, 1986-1088, 1091 
talk with the mayor relative to condition of institutions . . 1149 
tools bought for Long Island . : : F ‘ , =~ Lato 
towels. : : : : 1083-1085, 1220-1222, 1224, 1225 
trained nurses : ‘ é ’ 3 4 . 1281-1284 
treatment of dead bodies ; ‘ P : : - 1080-1082 
treatment of boys, punishment ‘ : , - 13807, 1308 
treatment of boys in School for Reformation, Deer Island, 1141-1143 
treatment of Mary Keenan at Deer Island ‘< 7 . 1808, 1309 
treatment of dead bodies at Long Island : i . 1213-1219 
trees, opportunity to get cheap, refused . : ; ‘ ;, 1822 
vermin in House of Correction, manner of destroying . . 1328 
visits of Mrs. Lincoln to institutions ; 7 ‘ ope LiZh 
visit to Deer Island with member of city enna and in- 
troduction to superintendent ; : 4 : * . 1304 
visit to Deer Island with friends . : ° - 1157 
visit of State Board of Lunacy and Charity to Te and 
Rainsford Islands, and what they saw and said . - 1115-1120 
voting for Mr. Jenks for chairman of board of commissioners 
of public institutions . : : : 4 ‘ : . 1203 
watchmen at Long Island ‘ : ; 2 ‘ . 12738-1275 
watchmen and night nurse ‘ : ; . 1082 
water-closets and connection with Barnonce. at rane Island, 1114 
water supply . , ; : ; : . 1122, 1123, 1295 
work of commissioners, avon of , : - 1321 


NEWSPAPERS FURNISHED PRISONER AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Mr. Morrill relative to . : ; : : . 14738, 1474 
NICHOLSON, WM. J. 
sworn. ; ‘ . . 1663 
NIGHT WATCHMEN AT. INSTITUTIONS © 
testimony of: 


Dr. Parker relative to. i : ‘ : . : . 880 
Dr. Newell . P p , ; ; 1112-1114, 1219, 1220 
Mrs. Evans. = 3 F P ; : A . 696, 697 
Mr. Fulton : : » 1629-1631 


Mr. Charles J. Braacbet fags re pay of night watchmen . 1721 
NINETEENTH HEARING ‘ : » ‘ ‘ : . 1248-1312 


NINTH HEARING . ‘ ‘ : 468-585 

NOTICE SENT INSTITUTIONS RELATIVE TO THE COMING OF 
VISITORS 
testimony of: 

Dr. Newell relative to . F i ; . 1275, 1276 


NUMBER OF INMATES AT LONG ISLAND 
Dr. Parker relative to. : : J 4 p . iP eG 
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NUMBER OF PRISONERS AT DEER ISLAND. See PRISONERS AT 
DEER ISLAND. 


NURSES 
opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to : . ‘ 127, 128 
testimony of: 

Dr. Cogswell relative to trained nurses . : : - 8082-3084 
nurses ; . ; ~ 2990, 2991, 3121-3123, 3125 
Dr. Fitz relative to nurses e 2805, 2808, 2812-2819, 2835-2839 
Dr. McCollum relative to : ; : : . 2846-2849, 2852 
Dr. Newell relative to . . : . : - 1082, 1121, 1122 
trained nurses . . 5 hl SBE 88k 

Dr. Parker relative to an inmate . pfevionsly had received 
$5 per day asanurse . : EBT BTS 
nurses . 337-345, 386, 387, “400- 408, 429, 459, 460, 493-497, 
508, 519, 520 
Dr. Putnam, relative to nurses, 879-882, 892-894, 908, 913-916, 923, 
924 
pay of nurses at Tewksbury . : : : -. 908, 925 
training of nurses at Tewksbury . F . : -- 929 
Mr. Brownell relative to nurses : : : ‘ : 650, 651 
Mrs. Evans relative to nurses : 708, 709, 840, 841 


Mr. Hale relative to training school ey nurses, 618-622, 633, 634 
Mrs. Lincoln relative to nurses, 380-33, 52-58, 78, 94, 95, 104-113, 
116 

request that a nurse from Blockley almshouse be em- 
ployed . : ; . 1022, 1023 
trained nurses at she sa Rainsford Teianday 1004-1014, 1023 
1024 
nurse, conversation with Dr. Newell in relation to. 1231, 1332 

Mr. Roland C. Lincoln relative to hospitals with training 
schools for. : . . 1445 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to nurses, 140- 144, 170, 174, ‘175, 202-207, 291 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to nursing at Long Island . 1725 
1767, 1768 

NURSERY 
opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to . ; . 133, 134 
testimony of: 
Dr. Cogswell relative to syphilitic patients attending children, 


2904, 2905 
Dr. Parker relative to nursery and ventilation in same 377, 378 © 
Dr. Putnam relative to allowing mothers to stay with children 
all day in nursery ‘ : : ’ : - 888 
Mrs. Evans relative to allowing idtheks be stay with their 
children all day'i in nursery . ; ‘ ; 710, 711, 760, 761 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to children being taken care of by 
women suffering from syphilis . * ; : 4 300-302 
lack of proper facilities ; 4 ‘ 4 : ‘ 175, 176 
relative to rubber nipples in the nursery ‘ ; - 299, 302 


O’BRIEN, CORNELIUS 
sworn . P F - § s 4 F > : G - 1855 
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O’BRIEN, CORNELIUS, J., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
abuses of old men . . é : . 1858 
brutal treatment of men by Officers Bure iahn and Brow . 1857 
brutal treatment by Officer Denehy : : ‘ : . 1856 
brutal treatment by Superintendent Gerrish . 7 . 1856, 1857 
dirty clothing given prisoners . : ‘ : - : . 1858 
letters of complaint : ; . 1859 
reason for being sent to the ated ate einer of unaat 1859-1861 © 
treatment of the sick : ‘ - : ‘ : ; + eLoOU 
visit to Superintendent Gerrish ; ‘ . 1861, 1862 
O’BRIEN, JOHN (Inmate or Howse or Canarian) 
sworn. : ‘ : : . - : ; , : . 2680 
testimony Y : 7 “ - : : : : . 2680-2686 
cross-examination . : : - 2686-2693 


OCCUPATION OF THE PAUPERS. as nee Goararenae LABOR. 
testimony of: 


Mrs. Lincoln relative to . ; ‘ < : : : 105-106 
Mr. McCaffrey : . fuhetols Lee 
OFFICERS AND DOCTORS CONNECTED. WITH INSTITU- 
TIONS 
testimony of: 

Dr. Newell relative to drinking of the engineer d “ 21 VLOG 
assault upon officer by superintendent at Deer Island . . 1148 
cases of Atwood and Black at Deer Island ; F woausuee hi 
consultation with Mr. Gerrish relative to Deputy Upton oboe! 
discharging and reinstating officers at Deer Island . 1153-1156 
drinking of officers, discharging, and reémploying - 1181, 11382 
drinking of officers . “ ‘ 1109-1111, 1131, 1182, 1271-1273 
drunken officer sent from Deer Island with seventy-two men 

in the morning and returning with only sixty at night . 1079 
employment of drunken officers. : } «27307-1108 
employing of paupers where capable rein should be em- 

ployed . : : : utd 20 
evidence against White iia condition of McDermott at Deer 

Island . : , : el ZOTe 1295 
immorality on the part of the ofeers at aoe elena : ~ 1145 
indecency of speech and profanity on the part of officers and 

superintendent at Deer Island . : ; , é eueee 
intimidation of officers and doctors, relative to imparting in- 

formation. y < b106 
one Officer at Deer Toland were obliged t to pay eroion out of 

his salary. : ‘ . 11388, 1139 
reinstatement of apiceds White and “Morrill : ‘ , Bred es 
removal of officers McDevitt and Geary : ; . 1310, 1311 
removal of Superintendent Gerrish of Deer Island . 1150, 1151 


rules for control of officers and prisoners at Deer Island, 1139, 1140 
Dr. Parker relative to accommodations for officers and 
doctors - é : 504, 519, 520 


appointment and duties as a physician ; ‘ 330-337, 896-399 
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OFFICERS AND DOCTORS, continued. 
testimony of: 

Dr. Parker relative to drinking of liquor supplies for patients 
by Nurse Hall : . : s ; : - 454-459 
drinking of officers A : : 345-347, 509, 530, 531 
food for officers and Dr. Bspewenl ; : : 504-506, 520 
salaries and duties of physician é : . os SD kd 

signing of papers by physicians or nurses valatige to hav- 
ing enough supplies for their patients : , . 856, 357 
Charles C. Allen relative to brutality of officers . 2550-2555, 2583 
profanity of officers : ; . 2555, 2556, 2581, 2582 
drunkenness of officers. : ; : ; . 2556, 2580 
visits of doctor. , ; . 2558-2560 

Helen H. Allen relative to fompiaine of ee against qual- 
ity of food . 4 : : ; ; : : : . 1825 
intoxication of officers. ; - 1825 

Dr. Bancroft relative to Sonaact of Sikes at prahies of Cor- 
rection . * : ; ; ; : . 2312, 2313 
quarrelling between officers oni convicts, "2305-2309, 2312, 2313 
Dr. Cogswell relative to drunkenness of Mr. Smith . . 8018, 3019 

Frank M. Brown relative to condition of officers after ball 
game . : : : A : é . , . -. 1829 
drunkenness of officers . : : ; 3 2 ‘ . 1833 
food of officers ; Lec aha ; : : " : - 1831 
intoxication of officers . - 1848, 1849, 1852-1855 
paying Officer Rauch $5 of ite wages. : . 1834, 1850, 1851 
salary. ‘ . 1833, 1834 
Isaac H. Cook, Nach iitanen with Officer Knights . ; . 2105 
drunkenness. : : . 2105, 2110 
James E. Cutter relative to sabanicatton of nicere’ ./ 2167-Sia 
profanity of officers . : .. 2157 
Mrs. Evans relative to the aeakiny: of bani Smith : . 4. OGe 
receiving officer Canfield . : ’ i é 822, 823, 861 
talk with officers about abuses . ‘ ; : 749, 750 


Mr. Erskine relative to conduct of Superintendent Gerrish 
during riots and manner of addressing officers . 1853-1356 
drunkenness of officers ; : ‘ 1344-1348, 1391-1403 
rank of officers at Deer Island . 3 : § . 1367, 13868 
Mr. Fulton relative to brutality of officers ' ; . 1599-1605 
conduct of Officer Averill : ; : - 1648-1650, 1663 


condition of Officer Wells . ; : : - 1658, 1659 
conduct of Officer Morrill ; - ; - 1650 
drunkenness of officers. 1595-1599, “1612, 1613, 1619, 1644 
employment of instructor from Chelsea . ° - 1647, 1651 
feeling towards officer Hickey . : ; , ‘ . 1621 
immorality of officers ~ , : . 1637, 1638 
officers dismissed at the time ae mayor shy cutiewunt - 1636 
Dr. Jelly relative to competency of Dr. Roche : 5 . 2508 
experience of Dr. Bancroft . ; - : : . 2482 


reputation of Dr. Cogswell F ; , , . 2508, 2512 
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OFFICERS AND DOCTORS, continued. 
testimony of: 

John B. Greaton relative to conduct of officers . 1955, 1956, 1962 
drunkenness of officer Gerrish . ; ; : . 1966, 1967 
performing work of officers who were drunk . : « »1959 
prisoners insulting officers : : : . 1959, 1968 

Martin A. Halloran relative to instructions given him relative 

to duties as an officer ‘ : ‘ . 2023-2025 
intoxication of officers ? : ; "1993- 1997, 2014, 2015 
profanity of officers . ; ; : . . 1994, 2015, 2016 
trouble between officers and prisoners. ; . 2016 

Daniel F. Knights, driving of a horse to death by Mr. Ers- 

kine : : ‘ , : . 20438, 2951 
Dr. Cogswell pee Dr. pares ; ‘ . . 2052 


Dr. Roche drinking. 2042, 2043, 2048, 2080, 2060, 2061, 2063 
intoxication of officers 5 204-2043, 2048, 2050, 2058-2065 


officers gambling : . : 2059, 2060, 2064-2067 
Mrs. Lincoln relative to ain of officers . - 119, 1020, 1024 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to apartments of Dr. Cogswell, 

servants, etc. ° ‘ : : A 219-225 

appointment of Smith, receiving Romie : , - | 820, 321 

discharge of Mr. Hall for drunkenness . ‘ A 209-211 

doctors and interne, mixing of medicines ; : 195-202 

drinking of officers . j : ; 163-166 

drunkenness of an inmate Faraea Thanet and officers 321-323 

officers and doctors . ; F : 138-140 


oceasion and date of abira tained of Raa eae Smith, 275-278, 319 
Francis J. Melvin relative to assault on prisoners by officers, 
2520-25 23-2527, 2528, 2534-2536 


drunkenness of officers. , : ; } 2525, 2539, 2544 
his condition and visits of doctor . f 3 . 2528, 2547-2550 
brutality of officers . : : ; : : - . 2516-2518 
profanity of officers a J ‘ : : . 2825, 2538, 2539 
shooting of prisoners by officess. ; . 2524 


Mr. Morphy relative to the drinking of aticare dri nurses, 
577, 578, 582-585 
Mr. Morrill relative to drunkenness of officers, 1459-1461, 1521, 1522 
conversation of officer Hickey with boy named Malley 


about investigation : : - 1557 
liquor furnished officers at Dea Island by Mr. Young 

of the National Construction Company ; ‘ - 1498 

Officer McIntosh. p : . 1548, 1549 
Cornelius O’Brien relative to etal esa: given by. offi- 

cers Denehy, Burnham, and Brown . : . 1856, 1857 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to se ee of physi- 

cian, 1890. : ; ; , . 1785-1737 
appointment of Dr. Buhne and resignation of Dr. 

McLaughlin . : ; ’ ‘ ’ . 1790, 1791 


appointment of sub-committee to investigate charges 
against officer ; : 2 F : : - 1806-18C8 
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testimony of: 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


INDEX. 
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AND DOCTORS, continued. 
Charles J. Prescott relative to charges against Engineer 
Page. : : ‘ d id . 1814, 1818 
doctors at the howpital ; ‘ : : ; : . 1789 
Dr. Holmes : ; : : ; : ‘ . 1806-1808 
Mr. Cassidy  . 3 ‘ ; ; ‘ . 1808, 1809, 1810 
personnel of officers ; ; ; : . 1815, 1816 
reason for Dr. Fisher’s going abridd ae . 1812, 1813 
Ring relative to parlor for officers. oC Obie ae 
Ryerson relative to pay of employees, 0. T. Judge and 
Miss Morrill ; ‘ ; : 1175, 1176, 1191-1193 


Wm. H. Stone relative to condition of Officer Wells . 1983, 1984 


condition of Officer Knights’ clothing ‘ P : . 1984 


curtains on officers’ windows . : ‘ : ate eee 
drunkenness of officers. f : ; . 1972-1975, 1985 
intoxication of Officer Denehy . : : : s . 1988 
Officer Twitchell being intoxicated . 2 ; . 1983-1985 
officer not being able to sign his name , . : Pepe Fd 


officers while drunk causing prisoners to be  yAlbed . 1985 
officer with delirium tremens . , 1972, 1973, 1979, 1983 


officers gambling ; : é : $ J . 1977, 1982 
profanity among officers . ; : ; ; . 1976 
Wm. J. Simpson relative to intoxication of Siicers . 1865, 1866 
profanity of officers . : : . 1865, 1866 
treatment received from omicetn sae aoa : ‘ . 1865 
Mr. Twitchell relative to drunkenness of officers . - 1576-1679 
Officer Candage : : 3 . 1582 

familiarity and trouble Veaw een cease wa female 
prisoners i . 1585-1589 

Howard W. Upton relative to drunkenness of Officer Ever- 
dean ; . : : - . . 1901, 1902 
drinking by Mr. Keser ‘ 5 ‘ ; : } . 1928 
drunkenness of Officer Howard s ‘ ‘ . - 1902 
drunkenness of Officer Spaulding . P ; . 1902-1904 
drunkenness of officers. ; ‘ 1877, 1878, 1886, 1887 
giving pass to an officer. : : ; . ; - 1876 

law that commissioners shall remove officers known to use 
intoxicating liquors ‘ t » 1929 

law relating to officers being dagaitveal to abatati from the 
use of spirituous liquors ; : : : ; » 4926 
liquor furnished by Mr. Young . ; . . 1931 
method of hiring officers . : ‘ 1940, 1945-1948 


Mr. 


officers using profane language and auerina while on duty, 1925 
punishment of a woman and treatment of her by Dr. 


Roche . : : 3 ; : . 1881, 1883 
reporting Mr. Erskine and Mr. ysthon for drink- 
ing , : 3 ; : . 1919, 1920 


White iaties & to Suava Sanghi : ’ 1678, 1698, 1700 
conversation with Messrs. Morrill, Erskine, and Newell, 
1688-1693 
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OFFICERS AND DOCTORS, continued. 
testimony of: 

Mr. White relative to dissension among the officers : -. 1685 
drunkenness. ‘ , ; 4 1677-167S, 1700-1705 
drunkenness of officers. ; : , - ; a We 
immorality of Officer Adams _, Hilts : LTO 
immorality of Officer Quinn. : ° : 5 « 1715 
indecent conduct of an officer . : 1682 
talk with superintendent about ane Marshall and 

Ryerson : ; . 1704, 1705 
Wm. Witham relative to enk asa ee physician at the Hace 
of Correction . : ; ’ : 2398-2400, 2426, 2427 
intoxication of officers : : . . 2402, 2420 
officers being armed at House of Carceonitnn ‘ . 2366, 2367 
use of fire-arms by officers , ‘ ; . 2405, 2406, 2420 

Orrin A. Young, carrying of fire-arms and weapons by officers 
at House of Correction . : : : . 2360, 2361 
trouble with prisoners at House of oeesenan : - 2329-2359 

OLD MEN, ABUSE OF 
testimony of: 

Cornelius O’Brien relative to . 2 : ; 4 “ - 1858 


ONIONS 
testimony of: 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to storage of, inthe loft. ; 296, 297 
PAID ATTENDANTS PUT OVER FOOD AND SUPPLIES 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to. : , : ; : F « 1270 
PARDONING OF BOYS 
testimony of: 


Mr. Morrill relative to. ; ; . 1464-1473 
Mr. Morrill relative to meenaninie nee Teel Scott and 
Brady . ‘ : ; ; ‘ P : . 1528-1531 
Howard W. Upton relative to: : : -, 1930 
PARKER, DR. RUPERT WILLIAM aaa AT ee IsLAND) 
SwOTRY «sy : ° : ° ° ° : - : ta) O29 
recalled . ; : ‘ . 8491 
statement in refutation of Sharens eae by sarong in shes testi- 
mony . ‘ ; - : . 2 ; : . . 8491-3522 


testimony of: 
relative to accommodation for officers, doctors, and nurses, 504, 519 


520 
acute and chronic diseases : 4 é ‘ 508, 509, 522 
administering wrong medicine by nurses : : eco AUR yt 


application made directly to commissioners being honored . 5238 
application for position to Dr. Cogswell . : p é 537-539 
appointment and duties as physician at Long Island 2 330-337 


396-399 
arm-chairs, rocking-chairs, etc. .. ee , 417, 418, 519 
burial book . 3 x é 3 ape he 4 ; 497, 498 


burial robes. y om 2 - x z A . 497 
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PARKER, DR. RUPERT WILLIAM, continued. 
testimony of: , 

relative to burial of the dead . : : ; ‘ 368, 369, 486 

care of clothes or dishes used on cane with specific dis- 
eases. . . . 361, 362 
certificates that es nurses were called upon to sign, 464-467, 502 
change recently made in regard to cleanliness of the place, 360, 361 

change in condition of things since January 1, 1894, examining 


of patients, ete., by Dr. Cogswell : : . 3836, 337 
changes or improvements made in running of woapital s 381, 382 
Christmas vacation and complaint to commissioners d 492, 493 
chronic cases . ; : : , ‘ ; ‘ : rehints s | 
classification at Long Island . - ; : 491, 492 
cleaning up before the visit of the board of afaeren dt : a) ) NODae 
clothing . 3 , : . : ! ; ; - 501, 502 
complaints made to commissioners . i : ‘ : 383, 384 
conduct of the men. : . ; ; : d > ole 
confinement cases in the ibspital : : tales : =: a 
cook being drunk . ; . 847 
custom in regard to aeiane dienayaien tien the wationte 

are low ; é : 476 
cutting of diet in the Rosai) a Dr. Covawall , ‘ 353-356 
death and age of Alexander Wallace - F : : 453, 454 
death of Fred Rallion . f : . 468, 469, 471, 472 


death of Mr. Louis G. Haaor ; ; ; 355, 356, 872, 873 
449-453, 532 


diet, chicken-broth, ete. . : : : ‘ é 461-463, 521 
diet lists . . : ; f 351-353 - 
digging celler for new wing of the nogeieal . : - 2 AF BEO 
directions and suggestions from Dr. Cogswell relative to 

operations on patients ; ; - : : . 834, 335 
discharging of patients when in a eae specific dis- 

ease : 5 ‘ : 431, 432 
discharging of dation fedih the hsepite ‘ : . . 867 
discharging of women . : ; ; é : " eS8l 
discipline : ; ; ; ; : ; : . 5601, 512 
discrimination among inmates : ; 531 
drinking of officers . , : 339- 347, 509, 530, 531 
drinking of liquor supplied ne SaHeneh by Nurse Hall . 454-459 
Dr. Cogswell’s servants . ; : ‘ j . : 503-505 
Dr. Noyes as an interne . : : 3 : 4 > - 56380 
feeding-cups . . ; ; : : ‘ : , 463, 464 
fire-buckets . ; ; ; ; ; : 3 é 419, 420 
fire-gong . ; i : : ; : t ‘ 374-376, 487 
fire-escapes . : : ; : ; j ‘ 375, 487, 488 
fire-extinguishers . : A é i ; 3 ; 418, 419 
fire at Snow’s cottage s : : ; ; 376, 377, 488, 489 
fire in administration building : - : : . 489, 490 


food for officers and Dr. Cogswell . ; 4 : 504-506, 520 


Cl ae 
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PARKER, DR. RUPERT WILLIAM, continued. 
testimony of: 
relative to frequent visits of Dr. Cogswell to the hospital after 
article in the ‘*‘ Transcript” appeared, and his consulting 
with him relative to cases .-  . arr g : : 393-399 
general condition of the food . ‘ ; 7 ? 528, 529 
heating and lighting apparatus in the hospital ; . 882, 383 
hours for day nurses ; , : : ‘ ‘ - 459, 460 
immorality. : : af oer ene 


improvements which wes Beat pacar en since letter of 
Mr. Lincoln to the * roc: ” dated Jan. 10, 1894, 512,518, 517 


infirmary i : 3 . 3879, 380 
inmate who ee had 85 a iiay asanurse. ee OCh, S72 
inmates applying for admission to the hospital for the food . 522 
interview with Counsel Reed . : : . 583, 534 
interview with Mr. Brandeis and Mire: Tiheeln and Dr. 
Putnam } . ; ; i 534-536 
keeping patients with Bnei seater separate ; 4 498, 499 
ladders. ; - P ; : 412-417, 510, 511, 531, 532 
lanterns . i ; * ; : ; ; Ns roo: 400 
lighting, gas in operation : 2 ; : : 472, 473, 500 
lighting hospital é : : ‘ : 343, 344, 459-461 
making out of death navtiienidl ’ 4 i H : . 866 
man named Curran ; ; : : i : 7 . - B21 
man named Doran . ‘ ; : : : ; ; . 533 
man named Wallace , : . : y , 7 . 623 
manner in which washing is done . : : ‘ : 499, 500 
matron in nursery . : : : ; < : : eee 429 
medical staff on Long Island . ‘ : : , 4 BOG, SOT 
medicines : 3 i F ‘ 350, 351, 443-447 
method of ordering supplies by nurses . ; : . 474, 475 
milk ° ; , ; : : é 853-355, 383, 384 
mugs, bowls, and spoons, etc. : ; , ‘ : 2.418 
night watchmen ; : ; 4 é : ‘ 3 - 3880 
not appearing when summoned 3 : : 329, 330, 384-386 
number of inmates at Long Island . : é : ; . 3886 
number of rooms in superintendent’s building 5 » 6502, 503 
nursery and ventilation in same : : orl oTe 
nurses. ; ; - ‘ A 386, 887, 497, 519, 520 
operation on Tira Forsman.° . : ; ; 387-392, 544 
operations on inmate McNamara . ; é , : . 544 
ordering things needed for hospital : ; E : on DOF. 
ordering chicken broth . f ; : 373, 374, 544 
patients with diseases working eee pitened: 367, 368, 4382-437 
percentage of deaths from incurable diseases . : . 475,476 
preparing of certain mixtures for routine treatment in the 
hospital : : s : . 437, 488 


propagating of germs by deenvad ance : é ; 539, 540 
proportion of acute and chronic cases in the hospital . 399, 400 
protection against fire. : - J ; : ; 375-377 
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PARKER, DR. RUPERT WILLIAM, continued. 
testimony of: 

relative to putting screens around coffins : ‘ j - 497 
quality of the food... a ‘ : ; : ; 540-544 
records of the hospital . .. : t ; ; : 477-486 
register kept at the hospital . ; ‘ : ; ; 363-367 
rules and regulations Y , ; ; ; - - . 539 
rules posted in the hospital . : ; ‘ ; . 863, 381 
salaries in institution : 380, 381 


salary and duties of paral on Rainsford Be Dae itgante 
compared with those on Long Island . = ; : 511, 512 
screens in the hospital . ; : ; - ‘ 359, 500, 501 


separation of the men and women . ‘ ; F : Aart P| 
shortage in clothing, and recent supply of same. ’ 362, 363 
signing of papers by physicians or nurses relative to having 
clothing, ete., enough for their patients ; ‘ ; 356, 357 
slippers . 4 : : " ; . : ; ; ies aes 
sour pudding . : : ; : , ; , ; 357-359 
supply of cups, spoons, etc. . 357 © 
surgical instruments, 347-350, 369, 370, 391- 393, “438-443, 447-452 
table of diseases appended to report of commissioners . . 866 


- taking the children out every day for an airing ; . 429, 430 
talk of investigation, with Dr. Cogswell, commissioners, and 


Mr. Reed . ; “ : ‘ ; - ) ; 523-528 
telephone communications . : ; ; : . 582, 533 
towels. : : 7 : ' : ° , - ee 
trained nurses . ‘ ‘ ; . 337-848, 400-403, 493-496, 508 


treating of patients by Dr. Cogswell : ? ; . 832, 333 
treatment for cancer of colored woman by Dr. Cogswell, 392, 393 


uncleanliness of male wards . i : : ¢ : + OPES 
ventilation ; : , . 874, 378-380, 426-431, 509, 510, 520 
vermin. : ; : ‘ > : ; ; : i eee 
visit of commissioners . ; : 529, 530 
visit of Dr. Cogswell to the hospital before isa Far? eae 
visit of Dr. Cogswell to World’s Fair . , : . . 468 
water-supply . ; ; ; ; ‘ ‘ 359, 860, 500 


PASS SYSTEM 
testimony of: 


Dr. Cogswell relative to . ; , ‘ : . 38085-3087 
Dr. Putnam relative to abolition of pe passes ; . 930, 932 
passes at Rainsford Island and frequent discharges and ad- 
missions . : F ; : A Ep : , 936, 937 
Mrs. Evans relative to pass system ~ : 686-688, 752, 753 
Mr. Hale relative to ; i ‘ 605, 606, 623-625 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott ee to leaving passes signed in 
blank with clerk . , ‘ : , 3 , eee Wi:2)) 
Mr. Ring relative to abolishing pass aes , : ; x yt 


PATIENTS CURED 
testimony of: 
Dr. Putnam relative to percentage of < ; ; 894-896 
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PATIENTS AT RAINSFORD ISLAND 
testimony of: 

Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to diseases of patients . 1767, 1768 
PATIENTS, DISCHARGING OF. See Discuaratina oF PATIENTS. 
PATIENTS, TREATING OF, BY DR. COGSWELL 

testimony of: 


Mrs. Evans relative to . ? , ; : : A 842, 843 
Mr. McCaffrey : ; : , ; ’ ; : 194, 195 
Dre Putnam: (-. ; : ‘ Bahn, rs ; 901-905 


PATIENTS WITH SPECIFIC DISEASES 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to care of clothing and dishes used by 


patients P , ; : ‘ ‘ : - 9861, 862 
keeping separate. ‘ ‘ : 4944, 4.98,5°499 
patients with diseases paride in kitchen : 367, 368, 432-437 


PAUPER AND CRIMINAL CLASSES 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to distinction between report made by 
commissioners. p ~ 1279-1281 
PAUPERS BEING HELD AS PRISONERS, LAW RELATING TO 
testimony of: 
Mr. Farmer relative to law that paupers cannot be held as 
prisoners . ° - . 1034, 1035 
PAUPERS, INVESTIGATION RELATIVE TO CONDITION OF. 
See also CLASSIFICATION. 
testimony of: 
Dr. Putnam relative to investigation of applicants and keeping 


of full statistics . : : ‘ . : 939-941 
Mr. Hale relative to investigation as to Soaditian of ; 608-610 
Mr. Prescott relative to steps taken to prevent increase . - 1817 


PAUPER MAINTENANCE 
testimony of: 
Mr. Hale relative to ; F , ‘ 614, 615, 626-628 
PAUPER QUESTION 
testimony of: 
Mr. Brownell relative to talk with Mrs. Lincoln about pauper 
question : : " 645-647 
PAUPERS AND CRIMINALS. cake ate Teakdiowe OF THE DiIF- 
FERENT WITNESSES. 
testimony of: 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to mixing of : f , 309, 310 
PAUPERS, POSITIONS AT LONG ISLAND FOR 
testimony of: 
Mr. Warren P. Dudley relative to positions for paupers within 
classified list ; : ; ‘ ‘ i . 664 
PAY-ROLLS OF INSTITUTIONS ~ 
testimony of: 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to . : ° : of Skee 
PENSIONS OF INMA TES OF INSTITUTIONS 
testimony of: 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to, : Was ors 183, 184, 814, 315 
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PENSIONS OF INMATES, continued. 
testimony of: 
Mr. Hale relative to ; F ; 611, 612, 624-626, 633 
Mr. Morphy relative to ae of pensions by inmates. 578 
Mr. Roland C. Lincoln relative to . ’ : - 1447 


PEOPLE DYING AT 14 BEACON STREET BEFORE REMOVAL 
TO THE HOSPITAL. See Waitine-roomM FOR THE SICK. 
PERSONAL CLEANLINESS. See also CLEANLINESS. 
testimony of: 
Mr. Hale relative to ; y ; : Z c > &, OGG 


James E. Cutter relative to . 3 . 2180, 2181 
PETITION SENT AROUND DEER ISLAND IN FAVOR OF 
SUPERINTENDENT 
testimony of: 
Mr. Morrill relative to . ° . A . 1546--1549 


PAINTING OF WAGON BELONGING TO “NATIONAL CON- 
STRUCTION COMPANY 
testimony of: 


Mr. Ryerson relative to . : ; . f , - 1180-1183 
PILLOWS 
testimony of: ; 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to 4 ° 168 
PILSBURY, EDWIN L., Commissioner or pantie raevanienes 
sworn . : , { ‘: ; § ° j ; - 8821 
testimony , : . : ° . . : ‘ - 3321-3328 
cross-examination . ‘ - : ; : s 7 . 8328-3401 
re-direct examination . é ‘ 4 4 ¥ 5 . 8401-8411 
re-cross examination ! ‘ . 8411-3413 


PLANTS AND PICTURES IN THE HOSPITAL 
testimony of: 


Mr. McCaffrey relative to . " F : 167, 168, 282, 283 
PLUMBING 
testimony of: 
Mrs. Evans relative to . é ; . 5 : ‘ +? e8 


POOR DEBTORS 
testimony of: 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to discharging prisoners as 
poor debtors ‘ ; . d é . 1783-1787 
POOR DEBTORS, PARDONING OF 
testimony of: 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to pardoning of prisoners 
committed to Deer Island because of the non-payment of 


fines . : : : , , : : ; . 1788, 1739 
PORK. See Foon. 
POTATOES 
testimony of Helen H. Allen relative to ‘ . 1821 
PRESCOTT, CHARLES J. («x-CommissioneR OF aes. dich 
TUTIONS ) 
sworn. : ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; peek ? « 1718 


testimony ralktiva to: 
advertising for supplies . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° : . 1778, 1779 
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PRESCOTT, CHARLES J., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
appointment of physician for Long Island, 1890. . 1735-1737 
actual condition of institutions after appointment in 1889 . 1720, 1721 
appointment of Dr. Holmes and resignation of Dr. Mce- 


Laughlin. : ; : ‘ , : : «rh 190, 1781 
Austin Farm . : : : ; . 1753 
baking to be done at ae of Dopreetion : : ‘, Aus frit 
blank requisitions left for clerks to fill out . ; A is fs 
buildings at House of Correction . ; ‘ H21TGOR EG 
building on Rainsford Island in use for pauper snekitatians, 1752, 1753 
burning communications by chairman . d : : - 1805 
butter. : : : . ‘ ‘ : . 1776-1778 
butter and eggs : : ’ . L726 
calling attention of commissioners to bad Roudticd of Long 

and Rainsford Islands . ‘ i : ‘ f wth eD 
calling attention of commissioners relative to ieee ; . 1748 
case where he personally had to pay bill, although the city 

should have paid it ; i : ‘ ; y : . 1801 
change in system of requisitions . ; : ° ae ene WES 
charges against Engineer Page : , F ‘ . 1814, 1818 
classifying boy prisoners 2 3 ‘ . 1740 
close economy, policy of Board of Saray eaiausts relative to, 1818 
clothing of prisoners , ; f . 1781, 1782, 17838 


commissioners and Saat tendente attending Conference of 
Charities Convention at Baltimore ; : : . 1786-1788 


comparison between institutions : , #1735 
conference of charities, Benteaeritativek nae all over the 
country, held in Baltimore . . . : : ‘ . 1733, 1734 
~ continuance of Charlestown Almshouse . : 1816, 1817 
custom of referring motion to two members of the Howe 1798, 1799 
department for the discharge of female prisoners . . 1796-1798 
discharge of children and neglected children . é . 1742, 17438 
discharging prisoners as poordebtors’ : : : . 1783-1787 
discharging of prisoners . ‘ . . ; . 1814, 1815 
diseases of patients at Rainford Teland ‘ , : Hid tOly1 168 
doctors at hospital . , é : : : é ; . 1789 
Dr. Holmes. , ‘ ‘ ; . 1806-1808 
examination at scheblt of teelinaiiihe i P P . 1805, 1806 
experience with Dr. Jenks : ; : ‘ 1764, 1765, 1773 
experience in connection with the different institutions . 1718-1720 
experience with Mr. Laforme’ . : i F ‘ . 1765-1767 
fire-escapes on buildings . ‘ : : é ; ; age V Aer 
food of the institutions . : : ; i . 1748, 1744 
giving up the almshouse at Gleatlestewe , d , ; . 1744 
hospitalat Long Island . ‘ é : . 1756-1760 
hospitals and pauper institutions in New York ; ; oe Lias 
interview between Mrs, Lincoln and Dr. Jenks d : A 9. 
knowledge of matters from personal observation. . . 1750 


lack of milk. . ; 3 ; ‘ r ‘ ‘ . 1726, i774 


- 
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PRESCOTT, CHARLES J., continued. : 
testimony relative to: 
lack of system . ; : a 1441 
ladies employed in department of Fruits jemtitateone! Beacon 
streets . . ; : ; ‘ 3 . 1803, 1804 
Long Island, fire escapes : = - 1754, 1755 
loss of money, clothing, and different singe oF theinmates . 1814 
lunatic hospital d : : ; . 1761, 1762 
mail and ‘communications sent to pata of commissioners 
opened by chairman. . . : - 1804, 1805 
manner of running institutions Eby Dr. Rone J, : . 1725, 1726 
meeting of the Mayor, chairman of the Board of Aldermen, 
president of the Common Council, and Board of Commis- 
sioners at the Parker House : : “ . 1762-1764, 1811 
method of doing business in board . ‘ r ; . 1818, 1819 
methods to reform criminals or to reduce numbers . . 1817, 1818 
money to improve the public institutions during Mayor 
Hart’s administration . ; é - Gf Ares : (kee 
-moving of Charlestown Almshouse : ; ; . 1799, 1800 
number of help , ; . ; : Shay Vi} 
number of help in Ghanistenen himaneeee : : . (1782, 1788 
nurses in institutions : ; : 3 : : - 1767, 1768 
nursing at Long Isiand . ; d : , ; . <n ize 
opinion of Dr. Fisher. . . ; : : : ~ ATs 
opinion of master of House of action ; : . 1775, 1776 
ordering of meats, etc., by superintendents . * 1779, 1780 
organization of Board of Commissioners of Public Institu- 
tions. . : ; ° : : . 1876-1881, 1750-1752 
pardon meetings. : « 1746 
pardoning prisoners chmnmnitted to ear Island weeatea of the 
non-payment of fines . : : ; . : . 1738, 1739 
passes. é : : ; . ; : ; .) eee 
pay-rolls of institutions . : : : : . , ¢ ATA 
pauper hospital : . . : : . > : - 1800 
pay of night watchmen . ; ; . : . . - 1721 
personnel of officers : 3 . 1815, 1816 
provision for introduction of Gocniieees ‘cates : : - 1722 
purchasing of supplies. ‘ ; : . 1793, 1794, 1799 
purchasing supplies for the institutions and in reference to 
purchasing agent . : ; . 1789-1741 
reading of records of hestoks of Commiaionest of Public 
Institutions . : : rear Wht! 
reason for not making combat ree to the Mayr in : afore 
to the conduct of the board . : ; ; - 1802 
reason for voting for Dr. Jenks for chairman é } - 1802 
reason for Dr. Fisher’s going abroad : ‘ ‘ . 1812, 1813 
recommendation for appointment of purchasing agent . 1791, 1792 
relative to Officer Cassidy ‘ : : . 1808, 1809, 1810 
remarks made by chairman of Board of Comintesionem about 
motions made in meetings . , ; . 1747 
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PRESCOTT, CHARLES J., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
report of board of visitors : 
reports of Commissioners of Public Thstitutions 
request of General Donohoe to have records read . 
requisitions signed in blank 
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1748 
1748, 1749 


- 1813, 1814 


1771, 1772 


requisitions for supplies . ‘ : ‘ 1747 
resemblance between State institutions and pauper institution 

at Long Island - 1788, 1789 
resignation of Board of Pristees of City Hospital while Dr. 

Jenks was a member . : ; 5 ; 1812 
relative to steps taken to prevent increase of pauperism 1817 
running of institution at Deer Island 1774 
salaries 1733 
salary in institutions : . . 1768-1771 
salary list at Rainsford Island . s 1731 


security against fire 
signing of reports 


» 1721-1723 
. 1782, 1783 


sub-committee to investigate shareee Sante officers in insti- 


tutions 


1806-1808 


treatment of truant thee ha thei Hing aprived of clothing 


on their discharge ~ : : A 1729, 1730, 1741, 1742 
Truant School and House of Reformation 1775 
using of memorandum CL LOO EL LOL 
visit of Mrs. Lincoln to Board of etiiesisiere and com- 

plaints made ; 1723, 1724 
vote of commissioners ative to eran tpriatiga for hospital 

at Long Island . : 2 A ; 1728, 1729, 1731, 1732 
wages paid to clerks 1721 


wants of superintendents 
watch-clock at Long and Rainsford parker 
water supply, Long Island ; . : : . 1755 


. 1773, 1774 
. 1737, 1738 
, 1756, 1804 


way of transacting business at the meetings of the Board of 


Commissioners. : 
PRESHO, ALDERMAN 
appointed committee to examine requisitions for supplies 
remarks relative to appearance of Mr. Riley 
Section 14, Chap. 219, of the Public Statutes 


1726, 1727 


1294 
1068, 1169 


. 1934, 1935 


testimony of Dr. Parker relating to improvements recently made 
being due to letter of Mrs. Lincoln of Jan. 10, 1894, in 


‘<' Transcript” 

PRIEST, JOHN T. 

sworn 

testimony : . 

cross-examination . 

re-direct examination A 
PRINTING-OFFICE AT DEER ISLAND . 

testimony of: 

Mr. Morrill relative to . ‘ 


he 


513-518 


2792 


. 2792, 2793 
. 2793, 2794 


2794, 2795 


1488 
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PRISON LABOR BOOK AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Mr. Ryerson relative to . ; ? ~ 1174/1175 
PRISONERS AT DIFFERENT INSTITUTIONS - 
testimony of: \ 
Dr. Newell relative to number of aa ; ‘ - 1301, 1302 
treatment of Mary Keenan ‘ ° ° - 1308, 1309 
Helen H. Allen relative to Ane sancas. on part of inmates . 1825 
Dr. Bancroft relative to assault of prisoners by officers, 2305-2309 
prisoners with wounds and sores received after entering 


prisons 3 : . 2299, 2300-2303 
prisoner being ia in fare by unices at Hones of Cor- 
rection . - ] : : . 23800, 2301 


Frank M. Brown relative to prisoners yer ine to go to work 
because they hadn’t anything to eat ; ‘ . - 1832 
prisoners having delirium tremens . : : - 1829, 1830 
James E. Cutter, abuse of prisoners at House of Correction, 
2155, 2156, 2170, 2171, 2178 


officer striking prisoners . : 3 2168-2170, 2174, 2178 
personal cleanliness and care of prisoners 4 . 2180, 2181 
Mr Erskine relative to treatment of by officers. - 1434, 1436 
John B. Greaton relative to intoxication of prisoners. . 1959 
M. A. Halloran relative to assistance of prisoners on books, 2081-2083 
trouble with prisoners. ‘ ; . 2022, 2023 


John J. Maguire relative to conaitign of prisoner, in solitary 
cells, especially man named Sullivan, 2195-2199, 2201-2203, 


2214-226 
treatment of prisoners by the officers at House of Cor- 
rection . ‘ F ‘ > eee 
Mr. Prescott relative to meilinad of Dr. see on diechareine 
prisoners ° : ; : ‘ , . 1814, 1815 
methods taken to Af he prisoners and reduce num- 
bers : ; - 1817, 1818 


Wm. H. Stone Pelative to shay of } prisoners if officers . 1975, 1981 
Howard W. Upton relative to character . , . 19384, 1941, 1942 
locking up prisoners who would not work, and who were 


onastrike . : A é : F : . 1916-1918 
prisoners fighting . ; , ; , - 1887 
reading of rules and eeealetians to prisoners . : (2: 1926 
supplying prisoners with clean water, towels, and three 

meals a day . ‘ : : : » 1927 


visiting prisoners confined in aire sud cnneriee upon 
physician’s book if he desires to see the doctor . - 1926 
Mr. White relative to death of prisoner from apoplexy . 1684, 1685 
furnishing liquor to . : : 1679, 1680, 1694, 1695 
setting prisoners at liberty who should not have been . 1683 
assault upon two prisoners with a monkey wrench, 2374-2376, 
2421, 2422 
attacks upon prisoners with a monkey wrench . 2404, 2405, 
2445, 2446 
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PRISONERS AT DIFFERENT INSTITUTIONS, continued. 
testimony of: 

Mr. White relative to abuse by officers . : é . 2407 

finding of men by ex-Alderman Maguire, aida Carlson 
and Sullivan, in solitary confinement, 2387-2389, 2423-2425, 
2428-2430-2434, 2451, 2452 

information given prisoners as to duties and rules of 


prisons . : / ; 2368, 2369, 2420, 2427 
prisoners being sick he Giron out of aa cells . 23895 
record of assaults upon prisoners. : : . 2405 

Orrin A. Young relative to assault of prisoners by officers on 

account of trouble é : : . 2338-2359 
manner of reaching doctor if prisoners are Haken sick at 6 

o’clock in the morning . ‘ : : . 2361-2364 
shooting prisoner. ; ; ; "9309- 2837, 2347, 2357 


PRISONERS AS OFFICERS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to . ‘ A .- 1270, 13802 
PRISONERS WORKING FOR CONTRACTORS | 
testimony of: 


Dr. Newell relative to report on . ‘ . 1252, 1256, 1260-1263 
Mr. Erskine relative to . ; : : A . 1405-1408 
Mr. White relative to. ‘ ; 1682 , 1684, 1708, 1709 


PRISONERS WORKING WITH LABORERS ON THE SEWER 
AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 


Mr. Erskine relative to . ; ‘ 1349, 1350 
PRISONERS FROM DEER ISLAND WORKING AT LONG 
ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Dr. Cogswell relative to . ; . . 8110-3113, 3127 
Dr. Newell relative to, 1077, 1078, 1124, 1125, 1166- 1169, 1200-1206, 
1209-1211 
Mr. Morrill relative to . ; ; : : . 1462, 1463 
Mr. Ryerson relative to convicts being sent over and not re- 
turned. : : : - : 2 . 1184, 1185, 1195 
Mrs. Lincoln relative to. : : f “el st WG Oy 8 Fe 
Howard W. Upton relative to anntited being feat over and not 
returned : ‘ ; . - 1888 
Officer McDevitt taking - men to rane Island ana not drotivdihg 
allofthem . ; ‘ ‘ > 1886 
PRISONERS WORKING OUT-DOORS IN PLEASANT 
WEATHER 
/ testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to. & : #1180) 


PROCTOR, THOMAS W. (CounsEL For Cor. Tons 0. WHITON 
AND JOHN GALVIN) 
remarks relative to: 
adjournment of evening session (fifty-third hearing)  . 3252-8254 
appearance before committee . L : JiR : . 5 
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PROCTOR, THOMAS W., continued. 
remarks relative to: 
appearance before committee for Mr. John Galvin . . 559-561 
allowing Dr. Newell to testify to what State Board of Lunacy 
and Charity said on the occasion of visit to Long and Rains- 


ford Island d : ; . 1115-1118 
book of records of eamehrcent 4 in ee of Garrard ‘ : 23 
book of clothing at Deer Island : ; ; : . 2075 
civil-service laws . A ‘ : : . 2091, 2092 
closing proceedings upon oe figs ; : . : . 2130 
cross-examination of Mr. Erskine . : : . - 1361, 13862 
examination of requisitions for supplies " : «. aheoe 
examining of witness relative to Charlestown Aipehoase 1664-1668 
future procedure in investigation . P : . 2126, 2127, 2131 
further evidence. ‘ . ead 
giving name of boy who 405 that pine ees was Res to 

influence a witness ‘ - ; : : : : «th eae 
letter ; ‘ . 2185 


naming of Aifiedr by Singae ae said that ese of punish- 
ments was out of the office April 5, 1894. ‘ - 1517, 1518 


next hearing . : . ; ; : . 120, 121 
producing records of commissioners : - 1232-1235, 1237, 1238 
putting boys named Brady and Kenney on witneas stand, 1862, 1863 
putting on a witness . : . ; +» ALTO 
putting Charles J. Prescott on "ibe eek ° . . 1357-1361 
question of privilege, opening statement of Mr. Reed . 2798-2800 
records of commissioners ; : , 1256, 1260, 1267, 1268 
statement to be presented by Dr. Cogswell . , . 2859-2862 
statement of Dr. Cogswell . : . ; : ; L2ors 
stenographic reports : sien : ; ; : - 1269 
testimony of Dr. Newell . : ‘ : ; - 1105, 1108 
testimony given by previous witness not nataral with respect 

to testimony that another witness gives : ; . 2331, 2332 
testimony of Dr. Bancroft. . - F ? : . 2515, 2516 
testimony of Charles C. Allen ‘ 5 : : . 2578, 2576 
witness using memorandum at hearings . . * - 1675-1677 
closing argument. . 3 ‘ ‘ : , . 8594-3625 


PRUNES. See Foon. 
PUDDING. See Foon. 
PUNISHMENT OF BOYS 
testimony of: 
Mr. Fulton relative to punishment of boy named Kenney, 
1619, 1620, 1644, 1645 
punishment of boys . 1599-1605, 1614, 2615, 1619-1622, 1628 
punishment given boys sent down a secondtime - 1645 
Wm. H. Stone relative to : - - 1987 
Mr. ‘I'witchell relative to Santahaicnt of a fas use soe tobacco, 1588 | 
punishment of boys . ; 1578-1575, 1581-1584, 1587, 2120 
punishments inflicted by Mr. Morrill 3 ‘ ; . 2029 
punishment of boys for stealing tobacco from officers’ 
rooms . : ° ‘ . ° ; : ° - 2116 
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PUNISHMENT OF BOYS, continued. 
testimony of: 
Bernard Scott relative to : F ; 1558, 1554, 1562, 1563 
punishment given on return to House of Reformation, 

1552, 1553 
punishment of boy named Murphy . é : : » 1555 

Mr. Morrill relative to, also punishment of boys named James 


Kenney and others : : . 1498-1509, 1515 
Mr. Morrill relative to Mei iout of hive : : . 1452-1459 
punishing boys on their return to Deer Island. ; . 1546 
punishment of boy named Cleveland : } ; . 1528 


7 


whipping boys who applied for medical treatment . 1478, 1479 
PUNISHMENTS 
testimony of: 

Dr. Bancroft relative to pause of men by taking bed 

away . : . 2260, 2261 

Mr. Erskine eae to manner of at ee 1333, 1337-1344, 

1380-1391, 1481-1434 

punishment at request of officer Halloran : . 1369, 1370 

stringing up of prisoners : é . 1417-1421 

Mr. Fulton relative to . 1606, 1607, "1615-1617, 1629, 1647, 1648 

John B. Greaton relative to . : 1956-1959, 1963, 1965, 1966 


punishment of man being subject to epilepsy . : . 1966 
Dr. Jelly relative to effect of ironing prisoners, uponthe mind, 2483 
punishment at House of Correction . : : : . 2496 
term of punishment in solitary . : : ; : . 2482 
John J. Maguire relative to . ; - . 2196, 2197 
Mr. Morrill relative to stringing up of pasdners 1475, 1476, 1541-1543 
Mr. Twitchell relative to : ; - 2027-2030 
punishments inflicted by Mr. Hickey aaa Mr. Averill 
2026-2029 


Howard W. Upton relative to punishments . 1937-1939 1947-1950 
punishment of prisoners and striking of them by officers. 1924 
punishment of women ; : ni 1918-1915, 1944, 1945 
punishment of a woman by strapping her to the bed, and 


treatment of her by Dr. Roche . : d . 1881, 1883 
woman who was handcuffed and had trouble with Dr. 
Cogswell : é ; . 1904-1909 
Mr. White relative to iteeegined up of | prisoners 1680- 1682, 1705- 
1707, 1715 
Wm. Witham relative to punishment of the insane . 2423, 2424 


punishment of men in solitary, length of time 2382, 2383, 2422 
punishment in solitary. F : 2407-2409, 2439, 2440 
PUNISHMENTS, RECORD OF AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 

Mr. Twitchell relative to . . 1570-1573, 2114-2116, 2129-2123 

Mr. Erskine relative to. , : t 1424, 1481-1434 

Howard W. Upton relative to, 1909- 1915, 1986-1938, 1944, 1947-1950 

Wm. Witham relative to copy of punishment book . 2430, 2447 

record of punishment j ; : 2409, 2430, 2481, 2440 
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PURCHASING AGENT- 
testimony of : 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to . 1739-1741, 17938, 1794 
PUTNAM, CHARLES P., M.D. 
sworn . ‘ : ; A . ° . : : ‘ . 874 
testimony relative to: 
abolition of free passes . ‘ : ‘ ; : : 930, 932 


acute cases’. : ; ; : : : . 883 
airing for children . ; ‘ ‘ 913, 914, 925 
allowing mothers to stay with ee iidnen all day in nursery - 888 
assistant physician in hospital : - ° ‘ . oan Uae 
Blockley almshouse : . ‘ ; ; . : 916-918 
Charlestown almshouse . - : : : y j HEEOST 
consulting physicians. ; ; : : : « O17, 918 
diet of hospital ° ; ; ‘ 886-888 
dieting and treating of patients by the Cosewell ; : 901-905 
experience as a physician, etc. : - . : ° - , 889 
grading of the school-room . ; : : ; .. 935, 936 
hospital equipments : : : ‘ : : 884-886 
hospital records : ; : : 888, 891, 892, 924, 925 
improvements at Long ed | : . , ; j 920-925 
improvement of organization of medical staff . . of. oe ome 
incurable diseases . ‘ * = 914, 915 
introducing manual training in cRefeent School ‘ -. ‘932-935 


investigation of applicants and full statistics kept . ; 939-941 
making of clothing by nurses . ; ° ; , - 9238, 924 


management of hospital . d : ° ‘ ae. Paes 926-928 
Marcella-street home ; : , : é 937-939 
medical experience of Dr. ache ell : : ; : 889, 890 
medical staff . P : ‘ ; : i : 874-879 
medicines : Saas " . 8838, 884, ‘897-901, 915, 916, 924 
neglected children . } : : ; : 941-943 
nurses .. , ; > 879-882, 89 2-894, 908, 913-916 
passes at eaieetntd Fiend) frequent discharges and re- 
admissions . ; : ‘ r y F : 936, 987 


percentage of patients wited : : : . : - 894-896 
pay of nurses at Tewksbury . ; ‘ “ ; - 908, 925 


raising standard of hospital . ‘ ‘ : ‘ - 9382 
recommendations in report of board of visitors : . 929, 943 
report of board of visitors : ; : i 4 : 890, 891 
shortage of clothing : , F ; ; i 923 
shortage of milk . ; : : , : ‘ 921-923 
special diets . A ; . ‘ , ‘ 911, 912, 914 
surgical instruments : : : "886, 896, 897, 908-912, 923 
surgical operations . : ‘ : ‘ ‘ , - 890 
training of nurses at Packsbary . , . , . 929 


work for inmates . . ; ; ‘ ‘ 3 : 930-932 
QUINN, NICHOLAS J. 
remarks of Mr. John B. Moran requesting the privilege of appear- 
ing as counsel for : , . ‘ ‘ : > ; 270-274 
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QUIRK, RICHARD V. 
summoned . ; . 2185 
RAINSFORD ISLAND. See aleb ey AND ree eane: ISLANDS. 
testimony relative to: 


Ernst, Harold C., M.D. . . ; ; ; . 2967-2973 
Galvin, John H., relative to . ; ‘ Bs . 2735-2750, 2751 
McCollum, John H., ID. ; : ; . 2840-2845, 2854 


Prescott, Charles J., relative to salary list ; ‘ , meek babe 
RALLION, FREDERICK, INMATE 
testimony of: 


Mr. McCaffrey relative to sending to the hospital i 258-262 
RAUCH, JOHN C. 
called, refused to testify ° : . 1672 


READING OF RULES AND REGULATIONS TO PRISONERS. See 

Business AT DEER ISLAND. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF BOARD OF VISITORS 
testimony of: 

Mrs. Evans relative to extent they have been carried out, 781-784 
RECORDS AT DEER ISLAND 

testimony of: 

Dr. Newell relative to. é : . 1140 
RECORDS OF COMMISSIONERS. See also pant OF Ohta 

SIONERS OF PuBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
testimony of: 

M. T. Donohoe relative to. ‘ ' . 3268-3278, 3293-3318 
RECORD OF PUNISHMENTS. See PunisHments, RECORDS OF. 
RECORDS OF THE HOSPITAL 

testimony of: 

Dr. Parker relative to . A : : : : : 477-486 

Mrs. Evans relative to. : : ‘ x 848, 851 
REED, WILLIAM G. (CounsEt For Cone Te Behe OF PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS, AND Dr. CoGsSWELL) 


entered as counsel for Dr. Cogswell . P ° P A . 208 

opening statement . : ; ; : : ‘ ; . 2716-2735 

remarks relative to: 
absence of Mr. Farmer from previous hearing : 0: . 1029 
allowing witness to make explanation. : . 889, 390, 391 
answering of questions by witness . ‘ : . 2918, 2923 
answering of question by witness (Dr. Caer alive: . 2929, 2930 
cross-examination . ; , : ‘ . ; . 2786-2791 
death of F. Rallion . , ; ; ; i : : ne 1 
method of conducting hearing . F é . . 470, 471 
questioning witness relative to article in ‘‘ Transeript ‘ 394, 395 
question of privilege, —statements made by Mrs. riscain: 2798-2803 
right of counsel to appear. : : ; . 3-6 
Section 14, Chap. 219 of the Public Statutes ; . 1934, 1935, 1936 
statement of Dr. Cogswell . : - . 2863, 2867-2871 


testimony of Dr. Parker relating to improvements recently 
made being due to letter of Mrs. Lincoln of Jan. 10, 
1894, in ‘‘ Transcript” : é ; : - . 513-519 


‘ 
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REFORMING OF BOYS AT HOUSE OF REFORMATION 
testimony of: 
Mr. Fulton relative to . ie s : . 16238-1632 
REGISTER KEPT AT THE HOSPITAL 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to . : 363-367 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
OF 1891 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to . ; é ‘ 4 te . 1223, 1224 


REPORT OF DR. HARKINS, 1892 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to. , . - 1126-1128 
REPORTERS CONVERSATION WITH CONVICT NAMED MURRAY 
testimony of: 
Wm. Witham relative to . , . 242 
REQUISITION BOOKS OF BOARD OF ‘COMMISSIONERS 
testimony of : 
Dr. Newell relative to . e - 1818-1321 
REQUISITIONS TO COMMISSIONERS FOR SUPPLIES 
testimony of: 


Dr. Merrill relative to . - . - 1288-1291 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to plane requiatais left for 
clerks to fill out . : ; ‘ . : ; . 1729 
change in system . : ; : ; : op LYTZ, UT 
requisitions for supplies ; : ° ; pa TAT 
requisitions signed in blank . , : sch TZU el 2 


RESERVOIR AT LONG ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to. : : ; < 3 - 1128, 1124 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to work on . . : - 307, 308 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN AT HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 
testimony of: 


Dr. Jelly relative to ; ; : - . 2481, 2502, 2513 
RICHARDSON, MAURICE H., MD. 
sworn. j ‘ : A ; F > 4 4 . 8045 


testimony relative to: 
appointment of board of visitors and visiting physicians, 3050, 3051 


3058, 3060 

consulting boards at Tewksbury and other places, 3049-3050, 3060 
duties of doctors. : ‘ ; - 8056, 3057 
effects of being struck by a miner wrench . ’ ; - 38064 
food, solitary cell, effect upon health ORES R Pa eas 3065-3070 
head nurse : ° ; . ; > . - 8057 

, hospital at Long Taland : ; . , . 3046-3049, 3059 
recommendations made in report of. Board of Visitors . 38052-3056 
report of diseases at Long Island . ’ , ‘ . 8057, 3058 
visit to Deer Island. ; - : P . 8061 


. visit to hospital at Long Island ; 3051, 3052, 3059, 3060, 3065 
visit to House of Correction . “ ; 3 A . 8061, 3062 
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RILEY, THOMAS (CounseEt FoR SELF AND OTHERS) 
opening statement . ; : : ; : ; ‘ - 1064-1071 
remarks relative to: 
ajournment of evening session (fifty-third hearing) . 3252-3254 
allowing Dr. Newell to testify relative to what State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity said on the condition of Long and 


Rainsford Islands : : ; : a Seb lilt slits 
answering of question by Dr. GaetWell: ° : - 2931, 2932 
boys that were to be brought to hearing : ; . 1951, 1952 
calling superintendent Gerrish to the stand . : - 1673, 1674 
Civil Service laws . : : : : F ; ; . 2092 
closing investigation P ‘ . : . 3263-3268 
closing proceedings upon Deer Tatanil ; : . . 2129, 2130 
cross-examinations . : ° : . 2789-2791 
end of testimony relative to Deer Pana ¥ ; - 1987, 1988 
examination of books . ‘ : « 2128, 2129 
examination of witness relative to Gherleatann Almshouse 1664-1668 
future procedure in investigation . : i ; . 2124-2127 
further evidence : ‘ . 2710, 2711-2715 
giving name of boy hie gave fe Merrill information . 1533-1539 
House of Correction : ; : : . : . 21380, 2131 
length of hearings . : : 4 ; : : 4 . 21382 
letter : } 2 B , . 2185, 2186 
naming officer who said hook of Ptinieniienite were out of 

office April 5, 1894 : - ‘ : , ‘ . 1515-1520 
producing Mr. Halloran . . d - 1953 


producing and reading records pf Bc PHTUIaRionere, 1233, 1234, 1237, 1238 
putting boys named Brady and Kenney on the witness-stand 


1862, 1863 
putting on a witness : : ‘ ; mr L170 
putting Charles J. Prescott on ane nance : ; - 1857-1361 
records of commissioners being in hands of their counsel, 1257-1259 
records of commissioners ‘ ; : : 2 ~. 1257-1261 
reports of Inspection of prisons : : » 2123 
relative to Sect. 14, Chap. 219 of the Public Statutes . 1984, 1935 
statement of Dr. Cogswell : , . : . 2863-2872 
statement to be presented by Dr. Cannell 4 < - 2861, 2862 
testimony of Charles C. Allen : ‘ . 25738-2575 

testimony given by previous witness not varia with respect 
to testimony that another witness gives. ° . 2331, 2332 
witness using memorandum . A ; , . . 1676, 1677 
closing argument. ‘ ‘ é ; : ; . 8649-38700 

RICE AND MACARONI. See Foop 
RING, THOMAS F. (Memser or Boarp or VISITORS) 
sworn. ‘ , ‘ A. : ‘ ‘ > i . 958 
testimony Panave to: 

abolishing of pass system ; a : ; - #OTG 
administration of affairs by board of commissioners . 968, 969 


boarding out of children at Marcella-street Home . AS 980-983 
classification . A : : : . ; ; 964, 968, 975 
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RING, THOMAS F., continued. 
testimony relative to: | 

changes taken place between 1892 and 1894 _ . - . | 965, S66 
clothing of the boys in the truant school . Pai oh . 986, 987 
complaints of prisoners at Deer Island . : 985, 986 

cooperation with societies likely to give hadirabd nForue 
tion. : , - ° : 970-972 
cruelty to eaten at e Det faland : i - : - 964 
discharging of subordinates by the supe eandenee . » 9838, 984 
employment of paupers . ! : - ; ot Se See ee eae 
feeding prisoners . é : ; : : : : a) hy DRT 
fire protection ‘ : : : : : 961-965, 972-974 
infirmary department : ; : : ° ; : 976 
parlor for officers . : é 4 987, 988 

plans for building being dpurbved by ‘Masadehusetts Com- 
missioners of Prisons . : ; : : : d 988 
quality of the food . . : : : ; : 967, 968 
recommendation in report of board of visitors be oe OO nee 


report of board of visitors 3 ; : : ‘ 958, 977, 978 
report of committee in 1892. : : ‘ ; .- 992,998 


stone-shed, Long Island ; : : 2 , : 3 are 
tobacco . A : : : - 4 : cee 
visit to House of Paprection ; : : F ‘ : 988-992 
visit to Long Island ; : : ‘ ; : - 969,969 
water-supply . ; ° : ; : : : : 978-980 


RIOTS AT INSTITUTIONS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to . 3 ‘ - 1278, 1279 
F. M. Brown relative to riot at stone weet 1832, 1833, 1847, 1848 
James E. Cutter relative to. . ; . 2ite 
Mr. Fulton relative to conduct of omcare autitig riot . 1607, 1608 
1623-1625, 1645, 1646 
conduct of superintendent during the riot, 1617, 1618, 1624, 
1632-1635, 1636 
Mr. Fulton relative to riot, 1606, 1609, 1615-1618, 1624-1626, 1632- 


1634, 1636 

Mr. Morrill relative to . : 2 . 1463, 1464 
Mr. Erskine . . 1834, 1837, 1348, “1416, 1421-1423, 1428-1430 
cause of riots . A ’ : : . 1378-1380 
conduct of pabehntehdent durfhg : : . 1870, 1415, 1416 
Mr. Morrill, conduct of tate during riot } . 1479 
riots : ° : - 1485, 1486 
Howard W. Upton eaikitved to riot, Gotober, 1891 : . 1885, 1886 
Mr. White, cause of riot. ; : : 1684, 1685, 1706, 1716 


cause of riot as given by Dr. Jenks to the newspapers, 1716, 1718 
ROBERTS, THOMAS D. (Surerinrenpvent or tHe Boston Iy- 
DUSTRIAL Home) 
sworn . 5 - ; : : ; : ‘ ; ; . 8209 
testimony 3 ; ‘ : : : ; ‘ : a chats 
cross-examination . : ; : , rae | 3212-8918, 3219-325 
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ROCKING-CHAIRS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to arm-chairs, rocking-chairs, ete., 417, 418, 519 
Dr. Newell 3 : 3 : ’ ‘ ; : - 118051158 


Mrs. Evans. ; : : 4 3 f ; et 698 
Mrs. Lincoln. . ; : : . 1019, 1020 
Mr. Roland C. Lincoln lanes to arm- Hite ‘ : - 14388 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to : ; : : POG ogi 


ROOM FOR RECEPTION OF THE SICK. gh W altinc—Room 
FOR THE SICK. 
testimony of: 


Dr. Putnam . : : * 918,919 
witness answering stanly by Yes or END, uot question can be 
answered in that way . , : . ‘ . : - 403 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Bancroft relative to rules relating to visiting of prisoners 


by physician, and records kept of same . é . 2318-2321 
Dr. Newell relative to. ; ; . 1094, 1095 
rules for officers and prisoners at péer Telalia 1189, 1140 
rules in prisoners’ cells at Deer Island . ; .' 1298, 1299 
Dr. Parker relative to. j § . 363, 539 
rules posted i in regard to aondhat of inmates . ‘ AS ete tod! 
Frank M. Brown relative to. : i 1841-1845, 1851, 1852 
James E. Cutter relative to reading rules and regulations at 
House of Correction to prisoners . i : ; . 2179, 2180 
Mrs. Evans relative to. ; ; é 3 : 689-693, 818 
Mr. Hale relative to : é : 606, 607 


statute that provides for ieidoe of rites fay paupers, 628, 629 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to rules on the island . ~ . 810-313 


Mr. Morrill relative to rules at Deer Island . : ; . 1462 
Howard W. Upton relative to rules and regulation for House 
of Correction ; : : : ao 1986 
Wm. A. Witham relative to poinilishes with diss governing 
jails and houses of correction ( : . 2369-2372 
RYERSON, FKANK E. (®x-OFFicer At ee Tend) 
sworn. . : ; : ; : . : . 1170 
testimony of Pave to: 
accounts at Deer Island . z : ' f ~ 1171, 1187-1191 
account with firm of S. S. Learnard’ . ; : CLITA 
coal ; : : ; 1183, 1184, 1195, 1198 
convicts being sent to Long tatena and some not returned . 1184 
1185, 1195 


deficiency in accounts of clerk Atwood at, 1172-1175, 1188, 1191 
discrepancy in time of employment of convicts on sewer in 

1891, by National Construction Company, 1178-1180, 1193-1195 
investigation of information given mayor, eae SPIGA OL LTT 
money spent for cigars . : ; : . 1172, 1188 
money, etc., that belonged to deuedsed pauper ne prisoners, 1173 
money used as gratuities ; ; : x . 1177, 1192, 1193 
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RYERSON, FRANK E., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
money kept at the island, — borrowing of by officers, super- 
intendent, and others . ; : : . 1195-1197, 1199 


occupation when employed at Deer Talend : ; « 1170, 1171 
painting of wagon belonging to National Construction Com- 


pany . ; . 1180-1183 
pay of ar haraek: C. es tte aie) Miss Morrill . - 1175, 1176 
1191-1193 

present occupation . : : F : ; he ae -. 1170 
prison labor book . : 4 ; : . 1174, 1175 
stock bought of chaplain Taulmin ‘ : “1188, 1187-1197, 1199 


testimony relative to Deer Island 
SALARIES OF PHYSICIANS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to. : : . y 380, 381 
SALARIES PAID AT INSTITUTIONS. 
testimony of: 


Mr. Warren P. Dudley relative to . 4 3 ‘ 664-671 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to . : ‘1721, 1733, 1768, 1771 
Wm. Witham relative to salaries at House of Correction . 2407 


SALARIES AND DUTIES OF PHYSICIANS. See Orricers 
AND Docrors. 
SALT WATER, FRESHENING OF FOR WASHING PURPOSES 
testimony of: 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to ¢ d ; : 5 - 807, 318 
SANFORD, ALDERMAN 
remarks relative to: 


appearance of Mr. Riley é , , : ' - 1064-1066 
calling witnesses to the stand . ‘ ‘ P : ‘ 957, 958 
consideration of report of board of visitors. 4 i - “677 
diet list . : ; ; : : 4 91 
discussion in reard: to eines wrhienne : 5 P . 2708 
naming of a witness by Mrs. Lincoln ‘ é . 4 . 85, 86 


producing written statement of complaints made by Mrs. 
Lincoln to commissioners of public institutions, dated Aug. 


5, 1891 : ; ‘ - . 407, 408 
SANITARY CONDITION ‘OF LONG ISLAND 


testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to . ; é A 4 / - 1088-1090 
relative to water-closets and connection with dormitories, 


1114, 1238-1243 
SAUNDERS, WM. (Inmate or House or Correcrion) 


sworn. 4 : ; J : . : ‘ - ; . 2588 
testimony : ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ : . ; . 2588-2596 
cross-examination . j ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ - . 2596-2610 
re-direct examination . " d é ‘ ¢ - 2610, 2611 
re-cross examination ° ; + smGne 


SCARCITY OF EMPLOYMENT AT HOUSE OF CORRECTION 
testimony of: 


Wm. Witham relative to. ; i ‘ ‘ : ‘ 2414 
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SCHOOL EXAMINATION 
testimony of: 
Mr. Prescott relative to . ? ° ‘ . ‘ . 1805, 1806 
SCHOOL-ROOM, GRADING OF 
testimony of: 
Dr. Putnam relative to . : . 935, 936 
SCHOOL AT HOUSE OF REFORMATION. Bee bata House or 
REFORMATION. 
testimony of: 
Mr. Twitchell relative to lessons during school hours . 1590-1593 
superintendent of schools . : : . 1584, 1585, 1590 
Mr. Fulton relative to superintendent . ‘ : ‘ - 1605 
SCOTT, BERNARD (Inmate or Truant ScHoot) 
sworn. . : . d ; . ° : : , - 1549 
testimony relative to: 
attendance on boys in hospital Z : s : ° - 1556 
boys having whiskey and tobacco . ‘ : - - 1554, 1555 
cases of cruelty : : : : : é : . 1555, 1556 
hearing talk of female prisoners. ‘ » 1555 
leaving Marcella-st. Home and going to taane to mith . 1564-1568 
medical treatment received. : : : . 1564 
names of institutions and places to which he was sent, 1550-1552, 
1559-1562 
Officer Hickey’s talk with boy named Malley about investiga- 
HOW. : ; P , : . 1557 
present Peatdaiee aa occupation . ; 1549, 1550, 1557, 1558 
punishments given boys . ; Z i 1553, 1654, 1562, 1563 
punishments given on return to House of Reformation . 1552, 1553 
punishment of boy named Murphy . ; : ‘ a . 1555 
putting in cells with men and women convicts ° . . 1552 
reason for leaving Mr. Morrill’s office first time . ; . 1568 
seeing officers from Deer Island in Mr. Morrill’s office . 1569, 1570 
stealing of apples. . . 5 3 ‘ - } é . 1555 
talks about hearings : : , 6 - : . 1562, 1563 
SCREENS. See Winpow Screens. 
SEARCHING PRISONERS AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Mr. Erskine relative to . d : : : ; : . 1404 
Dr. Newell . : : : } ; - 1805 
Howard W. Upton relate Ot. ots ates ; ; . 1931 
SECOND HEARING : 3 ‘ 25-121 


SELLING OF GOODS FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
tstimony of: 

Wm.N. Flanders . : “ . 8184-38209 
SEPARATE ROOM FOR THE DYING. se Ding AND Drap. 
SEPARATION OF MEN AND WOMEN IN INSTITUTION 

testimony of: 

Dr. Cogswell relative to . : ; ; ; . 2952, 2995-2997 

Dr. Parker relative to. é ; ; ; : fuse DOL 

Mrs. Evans. : x : : : P "687-691, 816-818 


3 Bra Gis 
- 4 . % ' 
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SEPARATION OF MEN AND WOMEN, continued. 
testimony of: 

Mrs. Lincoln ‘ ay f ; ; ; . 75-78 

Mr. McCaffrey 4 ‘ ; : . ‘ : ‘ tig 

Wm. Witham . : - 2 de DFhly 2412 
SEPARATION OF MINORS AND “OLD OFFENDERS 

Wm. Witham relative to : ; . 2412-2415, 2428 


SEPARATING OF CHILDREN, POOR, “AND CRIMINALS 
testimony of: 


Mr. Hale relative to ; : ‘ ; : 600, 601, 620, 621 

Dr. Newell . : : ; ; : : . 1077, 1163-1165 
SEPARATION OF THE SICK AND WELL 

testimony of Mr. Hale relative to . : ; : ; . 630 


SERVANTS IN DR. COGSWELL’S HOUSE 


testimony of: 
Dr. Cogswell relative to . 2 ; : : d . 2908, 2909 


Dr. Parker relative to. ; : ‘ 2 bs | 503-505 
Mr. McCaffrey : . : ; : : : ‘ 144, 145 
SEVENTEENTH HEARING . . : ‘ : “ - 1109-1169 
SEVENTH HEARING s c PF ; 329-403 


SHAUGHNESSY, THOMAS nica OF aide OF backeemenin 
: . : : : : a ®- ‘ . 38575 


3575-3584 


sworn 
testimony 
SHIRLEY GUT. See Gpinb AT Banana Gen 
SHOES OF PRISONERS AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Mr. Erskine relativeto . ‘ : , - 1408-1411, 1430, 1484 
SICK, CARE. OF 
testimony of: 
Helen H. Allen relative to neglect of sick inmates on the part 


of the doctor ; é . 1824 
Frank M. Brown relative to disisgl of old paaniatht to hospital 
in cold weather with insufficient clothing . - 1831, 1846, 1847 
Dr. Newell relative to arrangements made for his carrying 
to and from the island . ; ‘ ; ; ‘ - 1124 
Cornelius O’Brien relative to treatment of ; ; ‘ . 1859 
SICK, CARRYING OF TO THE HOSPITAL 
opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to : ‘ ‘ 131, 132 
testimony of: 
Dr. Fitz relative to. ; ; P : : ? ‘ . 2827 
Dr. Newell relative to. ; - 1111, 1112 
SIGNALS ON THE BOAT WHEN “VISITORS ARE ON 
BOARD 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to. ; é , 4 ; - 1105 
Mr. Erskine relative to signals when commissioners came to 
Deer Island ; ; A : . 1426-1428 


Mr. McCaffrey relative to nobieation by flag of arrival of 
distinguished guests. ; : ° 3 : - 280, 281 
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SIMPSON, WM. J. 
sworn. : : ‘ s : : : ° . 1864 
testimony ee to: 
intoxication of officers . : : P . 1865, 1866 
number of times sent to the institutions . E : . 1866-1873 
profanity of officers , ‘ ; ; s 1865 
reasons of being sent to Deer Tlevd : ; , 1864, 1867-1873 
treatment received by officers and doctors. : . . 1865 
SIXTEENTH HEARING . , : . : - : . 1018-1108 
BLAH HEARING: ; : ‘ i : : ; A 270-328 
SLIPPERS 
testimony of Dr. Parker relative to : 487 
SMITH, OFFICER. See Orricers anp Hactone AT ows ance 
SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 
testimony of: 
Dr. Jelly relation to effect of solitary confinement upon health 
of convict . : : 2468, 2465, 2474, 2476, 2500-2509 
treatment and visits to prisoners in solitary by the doctor, 2512 
Charles C. Allen relative to solitary cells : : : . 2568 
solitary confinement 3 : , : . 2552-2559, 2580 
Francis J. Melvin relative to irs of a man in dark sol- 
itary : : . 2522, 2523 


punishment ae: eahinement in eatery, 2518, 2519, 2523, 2528 
2533, 2534, 2541-2546 


Dr. Richardson relative to : ‘ F : . 8062-38070 
Wm. Witham relative to insane persons not putin solitary . 2397 
length of time a prisoner can be kept in solitary, 2435, 2436, 2450- 

| 2452 

prisoners dying in solitary ‘ : ‘ : - 2395 
report relative to solitary prisoners . ” 2394, 2395, 2426 


»~SOLITARY AND CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
testimony of: 
Dr. Jelly relative to A ‘ : : ; ‘ . 2510, 2513 
SOUP, QUALITY OF 
testimony of: 


Mrs. Lincoln relative to . ; : ; 5 ; P . 46-48 

Mr. Lincoln . j . ; 1437, 1433 
SPRING, CLARENCE W., &. D. (Cire By rat, oF FITCHBURG) 

sworn . , : : ‘ ‘ : ‘ : aq - . 38001 

testimony : : : ; : : , , ; . 38001-3003 

cross-examination . ‘ . : ; : : . 8004 


SPRING BEDS AND MATTRESSES 
testimony of: 
Mrs. Lincoln relative to . z : - 97, 98 
STATE BOARD OF LUNACY AND CHARITY — 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to visit to institutions at Long and Rains- 
ford Island, and what they saw and said f . 1115-1120 
STATE HOUSE OF CORRECTION, PHYSICIAN 
testimony of: 
Dr. Jelly relative to : : : ‘ : ; : . 2513 
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STATE INSTITUTIONS 
testimony of: 
Mr. Prescott relative to resemblance to pauper institutions at 
Long Island ‘ 4 ; : : . 1788, 1789 
STATE PRISON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
testimony of: 
John B. Greaton relative to punishments ° ° - 1961, 1962 
STATISTICS CONCERNING PAUPERS AND CAUSE OF 
PAUPERISM 
testimony of: 
Mr. Hale relative to : : » Mt Ghee eee 
STEALING OF CLOTHING BY PRISONERS AT. DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to . ; - ; ° : ° . 1148 
STEAM DRUM 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to . : : - 1085, 1225-1227 
STOCK SOLD OFFICERS, ETC., BY CHAPLAIN. See CHARS 
LAIN AT DEER ISLAND. 
STONE, WM. H. (ex-orricer at Derr Istanp) 


sworn . : : : . ; = : : ° : pee Fe 

testimony relative to: 
abuse of prisoners by officers . a . : , . 1975, 1981 
condition of Officer Knights’ clothing . , 2 . 1984 
condition of Officer Wells : : : E : . 1983, 1984 
condition of institutions since 1892 . A : : - 1986, 1987 
curtains on officers’ windows . ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ ~' 1978 
drunkenness of officers . ‘ ; : : . 1972, 1975, 1985 
drunkenness of Officer Denehy : : ’ : . 1983 
drunkenness of Officer Twitchell . ; ; 1983, 1984, 1985 
duties at Long Island . . : 2 ; ; . lgtl, ieee 
food : ; ; ; ; C : A . 1977, 1983 
guard of Shirley Gut ; - oF - 1987 


liquor brought to the island on the ** é Brailes i; by ager hands, 


1974, 1980, 1986 
officer with delirium tremens . F : 1972, 1978, 1979, 1983 


officers gambling. : ‘ . 1977, 1982 
Officer Sylvester not being ate to sign his name : . 1977 
officers while drunk causing prisoners to be punished. . 1985 
prisoners gambling ; : ‘ d : . 1976, 1982, 1983 
prisoners with liquor : ° : ‘ ‘ : ; . 1975 
profanity among officers . s ; ; ; : . 1975 
punishment of boys at Truant School : : : x : 1987 


reason for leaving place . : : . ; ‘ - #1972, 1979 
truant boy drunk ° . : . : ; : 7 . 1976, 1981 
truant boys as messengers : : . ‘ ; - 1986 
STONE-SHEDS, LONG ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Mrs. Evans relative to the building of . : 856, 857, 864 
Mr. Farmer relative to d , ; P - 1046, 1047 
Mr. Ring .’ 3 of ~ | 4 “ 2 : - 976 
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STOREROOM 
testimony of: 
Mrs. Evans relative to inmate having charge, 690-692, 818, 819 
Dr. Cogswell relative to stores to be given out by paid offi- 
Gisis7?. 3 é ‘ ; ‘ ; » 2952-2953 
STRIKES. See also nrona 
testimony of: 
Mr. Erskine relative to . : 7 : ‘ : : - 1408 
John B. Greaton relative to . : : A ‘ . 1968-1971 
Howard W. Upton relative to ; ‘ : : eeu 
Wm. Witham relative to ; : 2406, 2407, 2427 
STRINGING UP OF PRISONERS AT DEER ISLAND. SEs 
PUNISHMENTS. 
SUBORDINATES, EMPLOYMENT OF. See EmpitoyrmMent oF 
SUBORDINATES. 
SUGAR. See Foon. 
SULLIVAN, JOHN (Inmate or House or Correction) 
sworn. ; 5 “ 4 : ; - - : ; = 200d 
testimony ° ; - : : s - : 4 . 2639-2650 
cross-examination . A : ; ‘ : - ; . 2650-2653 
re-direct examination . } : : : : : . 2653, 2654 
SUMNER HOSPITAL 
testimony of: 
Dr. Ernst relative to ; : ; : . 2967-2973 
SUPERINTENDENT AT RAINSFORD 
John N. Galvin. : . 2735-2750, 2751-2785 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Isaac H. Cook relative to amount of meat supplied super- 
intendent’s table . , ; : 4 . 2109, 2114 
talk about removal of Mr. ‘Gettiat : : : ‘ . 2102 
Mr. Erskine relative to absence during riot . : ; . 1370 


conduct during riots and manner of addressing officers, 13853-1356 
Mr. Fulton relative to conduct during riot, 1617, 1618, 1624, 1632- 


- 1635, 1636 
trouble between superintendent and deputy . . 1634, 1635 
Daniel F. Knights relative to drinking by the superinten- 
dent. : : - 2042, 2043, 2048, 2050, 2060-2063 
Mr. Morrill relative to assault upon him by superin- 
tendent . : : ° - 1547, 1548 
petition circulated 4 Deer Island relative to retaining of 
position by superintendent . : : . 1546, 1547, 1549 


reprimands given officers in presence of prisoners . 1482-1484 
Dr. Newell relative to assault upon prisoners by super- 


intendent , ; . : ‘ ° . 1147 
holding mortgages on houses of bincere é . : - 1156 
petition sent around by superintendent to have employees 

sign, that they wanted him retained . : ; - 1156 
removal of superintendent  . ° . © ° - 1150, 1151 


riot at Deer Island, superintendent earings island during, 1148 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF DEER ISLAND, continued. 


testimony of : 
Dr. Newell relative to Sener Peet speaking disrespéctfully 
of commissioners. : ; - 1154, 1155 
Cornelius O’Brien relative to visit ie and: a complaint, and 
treatment by Superintendent Gerrish . 1856, 1857, 1861, 1862 


Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to wants and orders . 1773, 1774 
John B. Greaton relative to attitude of superintendent during 

strikes . ; F . 1969, 1970 
Howard W. Upton Co to Gracin with the superintend- 

ent m ‘ : ; . 1982 

favoritism sheen by Poth oten deat ' : . ep ehBs es: 

trouble between himself and superintendent, 1875, 1876, 1897-— 

1900 

Mr. White relative to feeling against the superintendent - 1688 

trouble between the deputy and superintendent - 1687, 1688 

use of abusive language . ; . 1678, 1698, 1700 


SUPERINTENDENT’S HOUSE AT LONG ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to number of rooms in superintendent’s 


building ; ; : 7 ; : * F . 502, 503 
Dr. Parker relative to servants in Dr. Cogswell’s 
house . ; - ° : . ; “ 503-505 
Mrs. Evans Petative! to ataiieee: : , : : : 827-829 
furnishings . ; , A : 829-831 
Mr. McCaffrey ative " meat, » ; ; , ; 5120 
relative to number of servants , ‘ ‘ - 144, 145 
rooms of superintendent . ; : “ 219-225 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BOSTON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
See Roperts, Tuomas D. 
SUPPLIES AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to statements made by Mr. Flanders in 


relation to selling of goods . : : 5 . - 8439-3542 
: Mr. Morrill relative to lack of ° ° : ° . - 1479 
Mr. Erskine relative to sending to individuals ‘ - 1485, 1486 


SUPPLIES, REQUISITIONS FOR. See Regquisition to Com- 
MISSIONERS FOR SUPPLIES. 
SUPPLIES AT INSTITUTION 
Mr. Prescott relative to advertising for supplies . : - 1778, 1779 
. purchase of supplies ; d 4 ; i - 1793, 1794, 1799 
SUPPLIES, PURCHASING OF 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to z . 1739-1741 
SUPPLY OF ICE IN THE DEAD-HOUSE. See Dying AND 
Derap, CaRE AND BURIAL OF. 
SUPPLIES AT LONG ISLAND 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to method of ordering supplies by 
nurses . - : r ; 7 474, 475 
ordering things Nada’ bor the abapitel - i « BOT 
applications made directly to commissioners . 
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SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 

opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to ‘ , » 128, 129 

testimony of: 
Dr. Fitz relative to ; : : 2805, 2807, 2824, 2825, 2833 
Dr. Newell relative to. : - 1094, 1285-1291 
Dr. Parker. ; 347-350, 369, 370, 391-393, 438-443, 447-452 
Dr. Putnam . : . : ° 886, 896, 897, 908-912, 923 
Mrs. Evans. é . : . . : ; 767-770, 821 
Mrs. Lincoln . = : : 3 2 5 | 1025 
Mr. McCaffrey : : ; : 145, “146, "225-231, 316-318 


SURGICAL OPERATIONS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to . “ : ‘ ° Po mat’. 


Dr. Parker , ‘ - : - F 334, 335, 387, 393, 544 

Dr. Putnam . ‘ . - 890 
SWAN JOSEPH (Crier oF THE Wires Hato) 

sworn. A A . . 98423 

testimony felative £6 Wieerendpt> at Gane sland ; . 3423-3432 


SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING AT DEER ISLAND 
testimony of: 


Martin A. Halloran relative to ; 1995, 1997, 2013, 2068-2089 
TABLE OF DISEASES APPENDED TO REPORT OF 
COMMISSIONERS 
testimony of Dr. Parker relative to ! - ; , . - 366 


TEA, QUALITY OF. See also Foon. 
testimony of: 
Mrs. Lincoln relative to . 4 ‘ ; : F . 61-66 
Helen H. Allen relative to : A . 1822 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS, DEER AND LONG ISLANDS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to not being able to telephone for the 


priest . 2 F ; ‘ x : 2 Z 532, 533 
Mrs. Lincoln welaties to . : x ; ‘ i - 40, 71-74 
Mr. McCaffrey ‘ a : ° : : : - 1738, 322 
TENTH HEARING . : ; : : P " 5 s 586-663 
TESTIMONY 
Allen, Charles C. . = - 1 ‘ : F . 2550-2583 
Allen, Helen H.  . : < “ 2 of 4 : - 1819-1828 
Bailey, Andrew J. . . ; - : : : ‘ . 3283-3293 
Bancroft, Winfred B., M.D. . : : : . 2217-2303, 2305-2328 
Brown, Carlan A. . p . : As “ > ‘ 3 325-328 
Brown, Esther J. . : : 4 - ‘ s ‘ 994-993 
Brown, Frank M. . - 7 A ; . . 1828-1839, 1840-1855 
Brownell, Atherton ; : - . : 634-663 
Cogswell, Charles H. (identification of Bort) : , 1 G79 


Cogswell, Charles H., ¥.D., g006<2888, 2904-2959, '2960- 2967, 2973- 

8000, 3004-3044, 3109-3127 
Clancy, Ann . ‘. ee ts : ; 3 ‘ - 3589-3592 
Cook, Isaac H. y ‘ B “ “ : . 2094-2114 
Cutter, James E. . ‘ 5 ; : : | 2143-2182, 2185-2194 
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TESTIMONY, continued. 
Davis, Charles E., jr. > . 4 3 ° : 1057-1064 
Dolan, John . : ; 4 q ; 2693-2704 
Donohoe, Michael T.  . : 1285-1238, 3268-3278, 3293-3318 
Dudley, Warren P. ‘ . : : : ; 664-674 
Egan, John F. F , 4 3 : - ‘ ‘ 544-557 
Erskine, Everett . ; 3 ; : mn " 1339-1356, 1361-1436 
Ernst, Harold C., M.D. . 2 . 2967-2973 
Evans, Elizabeth G. : ‘ 674-711, 725- 815, 874, 1027-1029 
Evans, Mrs. Elizabeth G. 3432-3482. 
Farmer, Lewis G. . . : . : : . 1030-1051 
Foley, Kate M. : ; : : A ° , : « 2182-2143 
Frazier, John L. : 2583-2587 
Fitz, Reginald H., M.D. 2803-2836 
Fallon, Lawrence P. : : 4 : ; . 3564-3566 
Felton, Edward S.. : ; ‘ ‘ é 2 38554-3564 
Flaherty, Martin 2611-2625 
Flanders, Wm. N. . k 8184-3209 


Fulton, Frank P. . ; é 
Galvin, John . 


| 1595-1640, 1641-1663 
. 2735-2750, 2751-2785 


Greaton, John B. . ~ : x 1954-1971 
Goodmout, George ; : 2663-2670 
Hale, George S. . c , 586-632 
Halloran, Martin . ; ; A : j 1989-2026, 2068-2094 
Harris, Francis A., M.D. : , H ; ° 3127-3137 
Heath, A. B., M.D. : ; : : ; 3584-3587 
Hicks, Charles W. “ F : J ~ : 2654-2662 
Higgins, Mr. . 1056, 1057 
Jackson, Wm. ‘ . A x 4 8414-3422 
Jelly, George F.. : ; ; ; 2453-2514 
King, Patriek é t ‘ : , - 2625-2639 
Knights, Daniel F. : ; es é 2039-2067 
Lake, J. W. . 8566-3575 


Lincoln, Mrs. Alice N., 


Lincoln, Roland C. . ; : : : ‘ 
Maguire, John J. . ‘ , : ‘ : ‘ : 
Maguire, Tony <i 
McCaffrey, George H. 
McCollum, John H., JFD. 
Melvin, Francis J. 


Merrill, George A. he ie a : ; 
Mitchell, J. Alfred » - . : : < 
Moran, Mary ; ; ‘ . : ; . 


Morphy, John S. . ° . , 
Morrill, Alexander €. . : ‘ 
Morrill, Maynard A. 

Neff, Robert . ‘ - 
Newell, Otis K., 


12-17, 30-121- 124, ‘998-1017, 1018-1027, 1331, 
1332, 3482-3491] 


1437-1446 
2195-2216 
2670-2674 


- 19, "138-154, 159- 907, 274-325, 83522-3539 


2839-2856 
2516-2550 
2674-2680 
3278-3283 
1051-1056 

566-585 


“1446-1474, 1475-1526-1549 


3588-3589 
3549-3554 


1071-1108, 1109-1169, 1200-1235, 1248-1312-1328 


3539-3548 


“ ie) a 
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TESTIMONY, continued. 
O’Brien, Cornelius 
O’Brien, John : 4 
Parker, Rupert W. 
Pilsbury, Edwin L. 
Prescott, Charles J. 
Priest, John T. 

Putnam, Charles P. 


"329-403, 412-420, 426-467, 


1718- 1745, 1746-1794, 
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1855-1862 
2680-269% 
3491-8522 
3321-8413 
1795-1819 
2792-2795 


874-905, 908-943 


Ring, Thomas F. 958, 993 
Roberts, Thomas D. 3212-3918, 3219-38252 
Ryerson, Frank E. 1170-1200 
Saunders, Wm. 2588-2611 
Scott, Bernard 1549-1570 
Shaughnessy, Thomas 3575-3584 
Simpson, Wm. J. . 1864-1873 
Spring, Clarence W., M.D. 83001-3004 
Stone, Wm. H. 1971-1987 
Sullivan, John : : 2639-2654 
Swan, Joseph 3423-3432 
Tudor, Frederic , : : é : : . 3138-3183 
Twitchell, Henry C. 1570-1580, 1581-1595, 2026-2030, 2114-2120 
Upton, Howard W. . 1874-1900, 1901-1951 
Watson, Calvin A. : ; . 2030-20388 
White, James . 1675-1707, 1708-1718 
Witham, Wm. A. . 2365-2383, 2384-2452 
Young, Orrin A. 2329-2365 
THIRD HEARING 122-158 
THIRTEENTH HEARING 816-905 
THIRTIETH HEARING 1840-1873 
THIRTY-EIGHTH HEARING. 2305-2383 
THIRTY-FIFTH HEARING 2068-2127 
THIRTY-FIRST HEARING 1874-1900 
THIRTY-NINTH HEARING 2384-2452 
THIRTY-SEVENTH HEARING 2185-2303 
TOBACCO 
testimony relative to: 
Mrs. Evans p 693, 694 
John B. Greaton relative to 1969 
Mr. Hale. A . 603-605, 629 
Mrs. Lincoln 820, 835, 836 
Mr. Ring . 975 


Mr. McCaffrey 
TOOLS BOUGHT FOR LONG ISLAND 
testimony of : 
Dr. Newell relative to. ‘. } ; : 
TOWELS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to . 
Dr. Parker 
Mr. Morphy . 


182, 309, 310 


1278 


- 1083-1085, 1220-1225 


360 


576, 580, 581 
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TRAINED NURSES. See Norsss. 
TREATMENT OF A BOY, CRIPPLE 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to 


TREATMENT OF BOYS IN HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 


Hovusk OF REFORMATION. 


Page 


1248-1250 
See 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS BY OFFICERS. See Prisoners 


AT DEER ISLAND. 


TRUANT SCHOOL, CLOTHING OF BOYS. See CrLoruine or 
Boys 1n Truant Scuoor. ‘Also. House oF REFORMATION 


and ScHoont OF REFORMATION. 
TUDOR, FREDERIC (Sanitary ENGINEER) 
sworn : : ; 4 : : 
recalled . 


testimony relative to Pantilation 
cross-examination . 


re-direct examination 

re-cross-examination ‘ : ; : ; 
TWELFTH HEARING .. : - ; ‘ 
TWENTIETH HEARING . 
TWENTY-EIGHTH HEARING 
TWENTY-FIFTH HEARING 
TWENTY-FIRST HEARING 
TWENTY-FOURTH HEARING 
TWENTY-NINTH HEARING . 
TWENTY-SECOND HEARING 
TWENTY-SIXTH HEARING 
TWENTY-THIRD HEARING . 
TWITCHELL, HENRY C. (Onricen, reas Tee 

sworn. . S : : 

recalled 

testimony relative to: 


age of boys in printing-office 

analysis of book of punishments 

book of punishment out of office in April 

boys in printing-office attending school 

calls made by doctor to House of Reformation 
character of boys at institution 

drinking . 

drinking of officers 

duties of the matron 

duties of officer Candage 

erasure in punishment book ‘ 
explanation of term in punishment book 


3070 
3138 


: 3070-3074, 3138-3143 
. 83074-3078, 3143-3173 


3173-3177 
3177-3183 
725-815 
1313-1356 
1746-1794 
1581-1640 
1357-1436 
1527-1580 
1795-1839 
1437-1474 
1641-1707 
1475-1526 


1570 


. 2026, 2114 


1593 
2114-2116 


. 1570-1578 
. 1582, 1583 


1579 
1579 
2117-2119 
1576-1579 
1585 
1582 
2116 
2119-2123 


familiarity and trouble between officers and female inmates, 1585- 


fight between women, February 9, 1894 . 
lessons during school hours 

liquors on the island : 
mixing of boys and female prisoners 


1587, 1588, 1589 


1582 
1590-1593 


. 1575, 1576, 1578 


1589, 1590 


_ 
-_ 
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TWITCHELL, HENRY C., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
punishment of boys, 1573-1575, 1579, 1580, 1584, 1587, 2027-2030 


2120 
punishment of boys for use of tobacco ; - : - 1588 
punishment inflicted by officer Morrill . - : . 2029 
punishments inflicted by Mr. Hickey and Mr. Averill in the 
time they had been there. « ; . 2026-2029 
punishment of boys for stealing tobacco fut officer rooms. 2116 
salary, former business, etc. . . } : : . 15938-1595 
superintendent of schools 5 : : - 1590 
visits of superintendent and chaplain to Honte of Heforndation 1584, 
1585 
UNCLEANLINESS. See also CLEANLINESS aND PERSONAL CLEAN- 
LINESS. 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to uncleanliness of male wards, . : 496 
UNDERTAKING. See Dyine anp DeEap. 
UPTON, HOWARD W. 
sworn . : : : ‘ : : . - . . 1874 
testimony peice | to: 
acquaintance with a Mr. Smith : f 2 : ; . 1922 
army record . : , . 1949 


being approached by Parties aiid neKea not to testify i in inves- 
tigation J ‘ : ; J 1923, 1924, 1933, 1934, 1989 


cells - = 3 : é : , , : . 1918, 1919 
character of prisoners. : : d : . 19384, 1941, 1942 
classification of prisoners : : : : . 1942, 1946 
clothing to be given prisoners on TaleKses etc. : ‘ eer loo 
conduct of Chaplain Taulmin . : : ; . - 1889-1892 
contract labor . : : ° : é - 1889 
death of woman who was niateed ie the any sician as playing 

Bick?" *.*. : : - é : : f 1931, 1832, 1950 
discharge or resignation . : : - : : . 1892-1894 
discipline : i a 2 ; ; : - 1875, 1896, 1897 


drunkenness of officers . , ; : 1886, 1887, 1877, 1878 
drunkenness of Officer Everdean . a“ : : « “L90L,.1902 
drunkenness of officer Howard ; < ‘ : : aN LB. 
drunkenness of Officer Spaulding . : : ‘ . 1902-1904 
drinking by Mr. Ryerson ‘ ° ° : : ° . 1923 
drinking with Mr. Ryerson . : : . : . 1943, 1944 


drinking with the superintendent. : ! : : . 1932 
duties since entering employment of the city . : . 1874, 1875 
employment by West End Street Railway Co. ; : ete ey )%, 
employment of whole families in the institutions . - 1950, 1951 
escape of prisoners . 2 : ; : : . ~ 1940 
favoritism shown by supemmeeragat : : ; ur ae 
furnishing cells with a Bible and no criminal papers of any 

inc eS, , P : : : - 2 “ A of N25 


gambling among the inmates . “ : : / - 1887, 1920 
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UPTON, HOWARD W., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
giving pass to an officer . 3 : . . ° ; . 1876 
hiring of officers without civil service . : . 1940, 1945-1948 
his drinking upon the island . : , ; . : - 1920 
indecency on the part ofofficers . . . : . 1878, 1879 


inmates losing money in their clothes’. ; : . 1939, 1940 
insufficiency of cells : : : 5 , : . 1927, 1928 
investigation made by the Mayor . ; . 1930, 1947, 1949 
law providing that commissioners shall forthwith remove offi- 

cers known to use intoxicating liquors ; ' A - 1929 
law relative to cleaning and furnishings of cells. - 1925, 1926 
law relative to giving prisoners liquor . A : . 1925 
law relative to officers using profane language a smoking 

while on duty : : . ‘ . 1925 
law relative to officers being required to aueeen front the use 

of spirituous liquors. . 1925 
law relative to punishment of | prisoners aid mirilein of them 

by officers. : : . 1924 
law relative to reporting complaints of food by prisoners to 

the superintendent by officers. . 1926 
law relative to visiting prisoners cantina dt in sith and Sntnelite 

upon physician’s book if he desires to see the doctor . ~ A926 
liquor furnished by Mr. Young : 4 - 1981 
locking up prisoners who would not ey, cad whe were on 

strike . 4 : : . 1916-1918 


minors thrown in contact with old and nabinel offenders, 1928, 1929 
mixing of female prisoners and Truant School boys - 1888, 1889 
money or articles of value found in the possession of prison- 


ers taken and held until release . : : ; . . 1927 
neglect of women by doctor . j : 3 ; - 1883-1885 
no matron with women in the attic . : : . ; . 1888 
Officer McDevitt taking men to Long Island . : ¢ . 1886 
pardoning of boys . : : ; - ; ; . . 1930 
patients in the hospital . ; , ? . 1879, 1880 
prisoners getting liquor and trading slothiog for ee ‘ . 188% 


prisoners taken from Deer Island kept at Long Island . - 1888 
prisoners fighting . , : A ; : : : - 1887 
punishments . ; ; . 1937-1938, 1939, 1947, 1948, 1950 
punishment of a woman by strapping her to the bed, and 
treatment given her by Dr. Roche . 1881, 1883, 1913-1915, 


1944, 1945 

reading of rules and regulations of prison discipline to prison- 
ers . 5 ; ; - 1926 
record of punishment, 1909- 1915, 1936-1938, 1944, 1947, 1948, 1950 
remarks made by the chaplain against Catholics. - . 1989 
reporting Mr. Erskine and Mr. Ryerson for drinking . 1919, 1920 
reprimands. : ‘ - ' ¢ . . 1876, 1923 
riot of October, 1891 ; ; 4 P . 1885, 1886 


rules and regulations for House of Tdhniee : ; ; . 1935 
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UPTON, HOWARD W., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
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searching prisoners who belonged on Deer Island who had 


been sent to Long Island 
sickness among female prisoners 
strikes 


1931 


- 1915, 1916 


1920 


supplies for prisoners, clean mae! eeuale ana A na ments a 


day 


1927 


taking men to Bone ithe ay Officer eanaene td not re- 


turning full number 
talk with commissioners . 
treatment of female prisoner by ne Coeanell 


using boys as messenger boys . 
visit of Board of Visitors 


visit to Dr. Newell, ete. . 2 : : ; +) L890, 


visits to Mr. Morrill’s office 
visitors 


1888 
1932 


; 1880, 1881 
trouble between himself and superintendent, 1875, 1876, 1897-1900 


1919 
1943 
1920-1922 
1922 
1930 


woman who was ietdcutted Baa Had eoible with Dr. Cogs- 


well : é ‘ 
writing of letters i prisoners and erannne of same, 


VAGRANCY LAW 
testimony of: 
Mr. Farmer relative to 
VEGETABLES 
testimony of: 
Mr. McCaffrey relative to putting up packages of . 
VENTILATION 
opening statement of Mr. Brandeis relative to 
testimony of: 
Dr. Cogswell relative to . 
Dr. Fitz relative to ventilation at naapial ane Island, 


1904-1909 
1940, 1941 
1946, 1947 


1047, 1048 


298, 299 


131-133 


. 2904, 2905 


2805, 2806 


2821-2824, 2826 


Dr. Parker relative to . . 874, 377-880, 426-4381, 509, 510, 520 
Mr. Carlan A. Brown . ‘ : ‘ f 326-328 
Mrs. Evans .. ; ¢ Veer cis 694-696, 753, 754 
John B. Greaton AGRON tia é ; 1958, 1964, 1967, 1968 


Mrs. Lincoln 


Mr. McCaffrey : ° : “166, 173, 174, 279, 280, 295, 296 


Mr. Morphy 
VERMIN 
testimony of: 


- 51, 52, 115 


579 


Dr. Bancroft relative to . ‘ ‘ ; ; . 2298, 2299, 2828 


Dr. Jelly relative to ; 
Dr. Newell relative todrum . 


Dr. Parker relative to 
Mr. Brownell . 


. 2487, 2488 
. 1093, 1094 
manner of destroying in House of Thetce 1315, 1816, 1328 


499 


647, 648, 659 


Mrs. Lincoln . : . : : . 36, 89, 115, 116, 1018 
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VERMIN, continued. 
testimony of: 
Mr. McCaffrey ; é : ; : ° : er Own 
Mr. Morphy §. . 577 
Wm. A. Witham relative to vermin in cells in rotiNe of Cor 
rection . : F 4 . 2372, 2378, 2400 
VISIT OF BOARD OF ALDERMEN 
testimony of: 
Mr. Morphy relative to . : . 580, 581 
VISIT OF COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC “INSTITUTIONS 
testimony of-Dr. Parker relative to ; : : - 529, 530 
VISIT OF DR. COGSWELL TO HOSPITAL 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relativeto . : . 832, 333, 336, 337, 393-399, 529 
Mr. Morphy . 4 ; : : , 570-575, 580 
VISIT TO BLOCKLEY ALMSHOUSE 
testimony of: 
Mrs. Evans relative to . : ; : ‘ ‘ . 855, 856 
Dr. Putnam ©. ; : 916-918 
VISIT TO DEER ISLAND WITH MEMBER OF THE CITY 
GOVERNMENT 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to . : - : : : ; . 1304 


VISIT TO OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
testimony of: 
Mr. Brownell relative to . : : : My ; -) = '656, 657 
VISIT TO STATE INSTITUTIONS 
testimony of: 


Mrs. Lincoln relative to . : - 4 ‘ : . oP 
VISITORS 
testimony of ; 
Howard W. Upton relative to . ‘ : : . 1930 


VISITS OF DR. NEWELL TO THE INSTITUTION 
testimony of : 
Martin A. Halloran relative to : é : : . 2089-2094 
WAITING-ROOM FOR THE SICK 
testimony of: 


Dr. Newell relative to . : : . 1304 
Dr. Newell relative to people Sais at 14 Beaton street be- 

fore removal to the hospital : : ; ~ - 1161, 1162 
room for reception of the sick ; ; : ; - 1161-1163 
Mrs. Lincoln relative to . ; ast : - 60, 61, 117 


WALLACE, ALEXANDER. See wer OF CERTAIN viet eld 
FROM CARELESSNESS, ETC. 


WASHING 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to . : . ; 3 A ‘ - 1085 
Drparker. .*: ; A : , : ; ; -, 499, 500 
Mrs. Evans. : . ‘ ; “ : 754-756, 780, 781 
Mr. McCaffrey : ; > . : . : > - . 182 
Mr. Morphy : ; . - 577, 580 
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WATCH CLOCKS AT LONG AND RAINSFORD ISLANDS 
testimony of: 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott relative to . 5 ; : TOs ToS 
WATCHMEN 
testimony of: 
Dr. Newell relative to. < : . 1082, 12738-1275 


WATER-CLOSETS, Etc: See Siniiey Gowen oF Lone IsLanp. 
WATER-SUPPLY 
testimony of: 


Dr. Cogswell relative to . ( d : : oe ecOu 
Dr. Fitz relative to supply at Long mined ; : . 2836, 2837 
Dr. Newell relative to . : ‘ ; ; - 1122, 1128, 1295 
Drs Parker®.4": . ‘ : Z : : 359, 360, 500 
Mrs. Lincoln . : : : 87, 38, 67-71, 88, 89, 116, 117 
Mr. McCaffrey : ; : ‘ : : 180, 181, 312, 313 
Mr. Morphy . i ; : ; vn 10; 576 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott’ relative to pateeialynly at Long 
Island . : : é : . 1755, 1756, 1804 
provision for introduction of Cochituate water . : wteliae 
Mr. Ring , ; : ; : ‘ é : 978-980 
Wm. Jackson yélative to : : : : : . 3414-3422 
Joseph Swan relative to . , : : ; ‘ . 8425-3432 
WATSON, CALVIN A. 
sworn . ; : ; : : : ; : . 20380 


testimony relative’ to: 
disappearance of relative named Frank E. Jones, who was sent 
to Deer Island for insanity, and whose folks were never 


notified of his death. ; : - 2030-2038 
WEST ROXBURY, BUILDINGS BELONGING TO THE CITY 
testimony of Mrs. Evans relative to : : : . : 823-826 


WESTBORO’, BUILDINGS AND LAND 

testimony of Mrs. Evans relative to ‘ : : : 823-826 
WHISKEY. See Liquor. 
WHITE, JAMES 


sworn. : : ‘ : ; : : : “ . 1675 
testimony pelnuive to: 
abusive language . . ; : : ‘ . 1678, 1698, 1700 
cause of riot . 2 , ; . 1684 


cause of riot as given by Dr ents to a newspapers . 1716, 1718 

charges made against, discharge by superintendent, and rein- 
statement by commissioners : 1678, 1679, 1698, 1708, 1704 

clothing worn by prisoners with obnoxious diseases given to 


others . : : ‘ PETS, VIT4 
conversation with Mesdrz Morrill, Thiekine: aiid Newell, 1688-1693 
death of prisoners from apoplexy . : é . 1684, 1685 
discipline at Deer Island : : ; "1677, 1694, 1695-1698 
dissension among the officers . : : - 1685 
drunkenness of officers . 1677, 1678, 1679, “1700- 1703, 1705, 1715 
duties at Deer Island : : ; : : . 1675, 1677, 1694 


feeling against the superintendent . ‘ : : 5 - 1688 
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WHITE, JAMES, continued. 
testimony relative to: 
food ; é ‘ c . “ ; A ; - 1682 
immorality of Officer Adams . : : ‘ : ; ee LD 
investigation made by the Mayor . ; . “ F - 1683 


immorality of Officer Quinn . ‘ : : : ° - 1716 
indecent conduct of an officer . ; : : 1682 
insufficient clothing for prisoners. - : "1685, 1686, 1713 
investigation made by the Mayor . : 1711, 1716, eee 
prisoners having liquor . é : : 1679, 1680, 1694, 1695 
prisoners working for the contractors ¢ : , . 1708, 1709 
riot . : ; : 4 : ; : . 1685, 1706, 1716 
scarcity of food ; : : : : . : Pipe tee We kt 
selling of clothing by prisoners ‘ : : | 1682, 1709, 1710 
sermons of chaplain ; . Bre Wa | 
setting prisoners at liberty hae shold not have een ‘ - 1683 
sickness and death of one of wharf gang , ; . 1711-1713 
talk with superintendent relative to salary. ; ; > eee 
talk with superintendent about Officers Marshall and 
Ryerson : : ; . 1704, 1705 


trouble between the mea afd snperiitenneee é . 1687, 1688 
work done by the prisoners on the sewer and for the contractor, 
1682, 1683, 1684 
stringing up of prisoners : ; 1680-1682, 1705-1707, 1715 
WHITON, COLONEL. See also House or CorrecrTIion. 
remarks relative to allowing Ed. S. Felton to see investigating 


committee . ; . . 2708, 2709 
Kate Foley relative to Srieadlenin nye treaiiene aaa by him 
upon her visit to her nephew Edward Foley ; . 2136, 2141, 2142 


WINDOW-SCREENS 
testimony of: 
Dr. Parker relative to screens in the hospital ‘ 359, 500, 501 


Mr. McCaffrey relative to : . ‘ 167, 281, 282 
WITHAM, WILLIAM A. (Depoty at orks OF CORRECTION) 
sworn ‘ ‘ : : : - ; : : . 2365 
testimony of: 
abuse by officers. ‘ ; . 2407 


assault upon two prisoners, ganas Carrale and Patrick King, 
2374-2376, 2421, 2422 


baking vermin in kitchen oven A , . . 2400 
bedding in cells ; : 7 b ‘ 9373, 2374, 2420, 2421 
book kept by physician . ; ; . 2398-2400, 2426, 2427 
carrying of a monkey-wrench . »367, 2368, 2404, 2405, 2445, 2446 
carrying out of recommendation of Board of Visitors. . 2417 
case of convict named Cutter . ; ; = - . . 2417-2419 
case of Thomas McDonald ; . F 2 rere 2448, 2449 
case of Cornelius Quinlan A 2434, 2435, 2486-2439, 2450, 2451 
case of John Segar . - ‘ ‘ 4 : : . 2449, 2450 
class of prisoners. ; , : : ; . 2416 


classifying and arranging the ene : . - . 2448-2445 
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. WITHAM, WILLIAM A., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
compliance with rules governing jails and houses of correc- 
tion : ° : : : . 2369-2372 
condition of Brits need ae militaty prisoners . : - 2377-2380 
copy of punishment book : ‘ } ‘ : . 2480, 2447 
deaths in solitary cells —. : ° A : ; : - 2382 
dirty sheets. ° : : . , : . 2432 
distinction between prisoners who are sent mee for non- 
payment of fines and those sent for punishment of serious 
offences : ‘ P ; . 2411, 2412 
* employment in different i institutions : : . 2865 
examination of dead bodies . : Anke "2409, 2410, 2427, 2428 
exercise, school, etc., for prisoners : . 2416, 2417, 2445 


finding of men Carlson and Sullivan in solitary confinement, 
by ex-Alderman Maguire, 2387-2389, 2423, 2425, 2428-2430-2434 
2451, 2452 
fire-arms, use of, by officers . : é . 2405, 2406, 2420 
food . : : : . 2400, 2401, 2409, 2423, 2446, 2447, 2452 
food for solitary prisoners . 2380, 2381, 2389-2393, 2396, 2397, 2425, 
2426 
increase in number of insane patients. : : . 2376, 2377 
information given prisoners as to duties, and rules of prisons, 
2368, 2369, 2420, 2427 


insane persons in solitary cells : ° : . 2381, 2382, 2397 
interference with hospital patients, taking bed out . : . 2448 
intoxication of officers. - : . 2402, 2420 
length of time a prisoner can be rene in ne 2435, 2436, 2450- 

2452 
letter-box for prisoners . ° ° 2402-2404, 2427, 2442, 2443 
library . : é ‘ : : : : : a 2411 
lightinecell . : 3 : : : : : . 2410, 2411 
officers being armed P ‘ “ : ; . «2366, 2367 
Officer Keating A ‘ - : . 2396 
prisoners sick when ican out of ators cell . ; : - 2395 
prisoners dying in solitary - : : . 2395 
punishments . ° ‘ : : 2407, "2408, 2409, 2439, 2440 
punishment of insane. : A . 2423, 2424 
punishment of men in soe ace of time . 2382-2383, 2422 
record of assaults upon prisoners. : rp ; . 2405 
records . : : : : ? : . 2409 
record of Parisien in sohtaee : : : | 2430, 2431, 2440 
report relative to solitary prisoners ‘ F . 2394, 2395, 2426 
reporter’s alleged conversation with prisoner named Murray. 2422 
salaries paid . ; . . : : - 2407 
scarcity of employment for men ae women . ° ; . 2414 
separation of male and female prisoners . : ; . 2411, 2412 


separation of minors and notorious offenders, 2412-2414, 2415, 2428 
solitary cell and its furnishings, buckets, etc., 2384-2389, 2424, 2425 
2446, 2447 
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WILLIAM, WILLIAM A., continued. 
testimony relative to: 
strikes. é . : ‘ p . 2406, 2407, 2427 
towels, etc., supplied to prisoners in Maal : : - 2893 
trouble Officer Crane had ; : : - ; . 2440-2442 
vermin - : . . 2372, 2373 


Wirt, 


visit of doctor to prisoners in ceil ‘ 2381, 2397-2399, 2426, 2427 
ALDERMAN 
calling of Superintendent Gerrish to the stand . P . 1673 


WORK AND PUNISHMENTS 
testimony of: 


Mr. Hale relative to : A 4 ~ G80 


YOUNG, ORRIN A. races IN Oran; OF Connncri0%) 
sworn . * a ; : : M « - 2829 
testimony eis to: 


assault on prisoners : : } 2338-2344, 2345-2350-2359 
carrying of fire-arms by officers ; : ;: : . 2360, 2361 


conduct of officers towards prisoners : F . ‘ . 2337 
duties at House of Correction . ‘ : ; . 2329, 2360, 2361 
man with delirium tremens. - ° . . 2364, 2365 
manner in which position as officer was opeamed ‘ A . 2344 
prisoner getting sick at six o’clock in the morning, manner of 
reaching doctor . : . ‘ . R . 2361-2364 


shooting ofa prisoner . ° ° 2329-2337, 2347, 2348-2357 
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REPORT 


OF 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF COMMON COUNCIL 


RELATIVE TO 


SIDEWALKS IN OUTLYING WARDS AND IN 
PEMBERTON SQUARE. 


In Common Councit, January 3, 1895. 


The special committee of the Common Council appointed — 
to look after the sidewalks in the outlying wards, and to 
whom was referred the order requesting said committee to 
consider and report what action is necessary to enforce the 
ordinances so as to provide that the sidewalks in Pemberton 
Square be kept free from obstructions, respectfully submit 
the following 


REPORT. 


The committee made several visits to different sections of 
the city, and were impressed with the fact that the subject 
is one of considerable importance. In the outlying districts 
the demands for suitable sidewalks are so numerous, and the 
necessity for these sidewalks is so great, that your comuittee 
are of the opinion that this subject should be made one of 
special inquiry by the City Council of 1895. In the outlying 
sections your committee are of the opinon that plank walks 
should he more extensively put in use as not only being 
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cheaper than the edgestone, gravel walk, but owing to the 
nature of the soil can be kept much cleaner during all 
seasons of the year, and kept in repair at a much less 
expense than the ordinary gravel sidewalk. 

The committee, in making this statement, recognize that 
some of the engineers in our Street Department may take 
exceptions to their views, but they believe that a carefully 
prepared statement of all the facts based on practical experi- 
ence rather than on engineering theories will substantiate 
their position. Of course the committee are willing to 
admit that an edgestone, properly gravelled sidewalk that is 
on a level or nearly so can be kept in repair cheaper than a 
plank walk on the same level; but a grade more or less 
steep prevails in our outlying streets, and the damage caused 
by heavy storms on these sidewalks is much greater than it 
could possibly be on the plank walks. 

However, without recommending distinctly the exact 
style of sidewalk, your committee do insist that the subject 
is of such importance as to warrant the early and careful 
attention of the City Council. 

Another matter that was very prominent and almost uni- 
versal was the system of stop-cocks introduced by the 
Water Board some few years ago on almost every sidewalk 
in these districts. These stop-cocks are so constructed as to 
form a decided defect in the sidewalks. In almost every 
instance, except where the sidewalks are of brick, the cover 
of the tube protrudes so that at night, except in close 
proximity to a light, they are certainly obstructions, and 
immediate attention should be given to so remedying their 
construction at the surface of the sidewalk as to eliminate all 
elements of danger to the pedestrian, and this could be done 
by the systematic construction of these covers from a prac- 
tical standpoint. The committee would recommend, how- 
ever, that suitable sidewalks be constructed in front of all 
city property in the outlying districts. 

In regard to the obstruction of sidewalks in Pemberton 
square, your committee are of the opinion that such action 
as may be necessary should be taken by the Law Department 
to have the sidewalks in Pemberton square kept free from 
obstructions. During the construction of the new Court 


House, the system of using the sidewalks in Pemberton 


square for the storage of merchandise was tolerated, but now 
that the Court House is finished and Pemberton square has 
become avery important thoroughfare, your committee are 
of the opinion that some action should be taken to keep 
these sidewalks in a proper condition for public travel. 

The committee therefore would recommend that so much of 
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the report as relates to outlying sidewalks. should be further 
considered by the City Council of 1895, and so much of the 
report as relates to the obstruction of sidewalks in Pember- 
ton square be referred to the Law Department, with a request 
for its opinion as to what mode of procedure is necessary to 
keep said sidewalks free from obstructions and in proper 
condition for the use of pedestrians. 


For the Committee, 


Marx H. Lyncu, Chairman. 
Wma. H. Marne tt, 

WitiramM Berwin, 

ALBERT WISE, 

ALBERT C.. SMITH. 


In Common CovunciL, January 3, 1895. 
Accepted, and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : 
: JOSEPH O’KANE, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 
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te ied sai RNA 
OF 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF COMMON COUNCIL 


ON SUBJECT OF 


RECLAMATION OF MARSHY LANDS IN WARD 


TWENTY-FOUR. 


In Common Councit, January 3, 1895. 


The Special Committee of the Common Council appointed 
to consider the subject of the reclamation of the marshy 
lands in Ward 24 beg leave to present the following report : 

Your committee found that many of the fresh-water 
swamps heretofore existing had been eliminated, or were 
rapidly disappearing through the individual effort of private 
enterprise, necessitated, of course, by the extensive building 
operations going on in this ward, and that, together with 
the work of the Park Department on Franklin field, with its 
magnificent system of under-drainage, had, with two oxcep- 
tions, practically relieved Dorchester of the worst of the 
fresh-water marshes. 

The two exceptions noted above are the “clay pits” 
Park street, in rear of the West End Railway’s car-sheds, 
nnd “Churchill’s swamp,” so called, extending from Dor- 
chester avenue to Washington street, adjacent “to the Cod- 
man-street cemetery. 

Other pest-holes were, of course, noticed, but none in such 
close proximity to any considerable number of dwellings. 

Your committee believe that the drainage of the first- 
mentioned locality is a problem which entails more or less 
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engineering skill, and that its solution would not only re- 
move a standing menace to the health of Dorchester in this 
particular spot, but would also drain a large section of land 
to the west, known as the Wells farm, rapidly being covered 
with high-cost houses, as well as the property extending to 
the north, where houses have been and are being erected by 
the Workingmen’s Building Association. 

With this in mind a request was made on the City Engi- 
neer several months ago te furnish an opinion as to the 
feasibility of draining the “clay pits,” and its approximate 
cost. We regret to say that after having been referred to 
the Committee on Health, and after having lain dormant 
there for almost an entire year, this honorable body received 
the astounding inform ation at its last meeting that the order 

“ought to pass.” Your committee are therefore at a loss to 
submit to you any expert opinion and figures on the subject, 
which it hoped to receive from the Engineering Department 
in relation to this almost criminal state of affairs allowed to 
exist in this section. 

Regarding the place known as “Churchill’s swamp,” we 
have to say that the municipality last year constructed 
through it a sewer, taking therefor a strip of land sixteen 
feet wide. Your committee recommend that the attention 
of the new city government be called to the advisability of 
purchasing this marsh, if the property can be secured ata fair 
price, and converting it into a playground, which could be 
flooded for skating during the winter. It would accommo- 
date a section of Dorchester which is situated as far from 
the recreation grounds afforded by the Franklin and Town 
fields as South Boston is from the Common, and without the 
latter’s advantages of transit. The city has, moreover, for 
the are few years rented for a playground a pasture known 
as the “Nightingale field,” which is both unsuitable and 
unsatisfactory. The neighborhood is largely populated by 
chocolate and paper mill operatives, whose working hours 
do not admit of much travel to distant fields for athletic 
entertainment. 

Further than this, the Convalescents’ Home of the City 
Hospital is near by, and it is the opinion of your committee 
that whatever noise might arise from the boys’ sports, were 
this marsh converted into a common, that the inmates of the 
home would prefer it to the myriads of mosquitoes the swamp 
now breeds, or the delicate perennial odor of the “Symplo- 
carpus Fcetidus” which here finds a congenial habitat. 
In fact, we would here interpolate the advisability and 
economy in providing commons for the people while land in 
this ward is comparatively cheap, that the expensive experi- 
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ence in securing recreation grounds in the North End and 
Charlestown need not be repeated. 

The chief recommendation, however, from your commit- 
tee is in relation to the marshes caused by the influx of salt 
water, which probably, from the prophylactic influence of 
the tides, are not as inimical to the health of the district as 
the swamps caused by stagnant fresh water. A large propor- 
tion of the ward’s superficial area is contained in these salt- 
water marshes, and represents practically so much unavailable 
assets in the yearly rounds of the assessors. 

The purpose of this report is to treat only of those low 
lands lying along the line of the Consolidated road, from 
Crescent-avenue station to the city limits, and the marshes 
along the Neponset river already laid out by the Board of 
Survey into attractive drives and boulevards of the future. 
These areas contain respectively 290 and 200 acres. 

Taxed at a low figure, with only desultory attempts along 
Dorchester avenue at filling in; poor efforts, usually accom- 
plished by “standing in” with the drivers of the ash-carts, 
comprise all that has been done to relieve this district. 

Your committee believes that these waste spots should be 
taken in hand at once. 

It has kept well:in mind that, could the South bay be 
filled in, the resulting enhancement in land values would be 
far greater. But unfortunately this latter plan presents 
excellent prospects of litigation from the lumber, coal, and 
pile dealers who still want its waters, while the reclamation of 
the low lands of Dorchester present no such obstacles and 
almost as much accessibility. 

We present below a statement of the number of loads of 
ashes and house dirt, available as filling, as collected by the 
Street Department since the year 1882: 


1882 ; : ; ; : : ; eee Ge LF 
1853 Lay Pee : ‘ , , : . 169,610 
1884 , ; ‘ : : ; : » 1823642 
1885 : : ; . ‘ ; : Petia ou has 
1886 ; oe ; : : : ; rid air 40! be A] 
1887 a ; ; ; : : : YVAN poke 
1858 ate P : F : : ; rshath care aad a! 
1889 ; ; ; i : Ray 5 aan Bee fn 20) 
1890 : ; : : : : : er Week 51) 
1891 (13 mos., owing to change in fiscal year), . 313,464 
1892 : : 7 : ; : : . 303,878 
1893 ; , , : , a : mer CL 


Total number of loads 5 : 2,778,980 
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It is estimated that the loads average 43 cubic feet, giving 
the amount. collected as 119,496,140 cubic feet. 

The Street Department states that of the amount collected 
last year about 27 per cent. was carried to sea and dumped. 
As the increase in collections must have come chiefly from 
the growth of the suburban districts, it is safe to say that at 


least 25 per cent. of this enormous amount of the very best: 


filling has been absolutely wasted for the last ten years, and 
the city put to actual expense to accomplish even that. 
With this basis of figuring, 29,874,035 cubic teet have been 
lost in the sea. Some allowance must be made, of course, 
for the light bulky stuff included in stove dirt. Estimating, 
however, the filling required along Dorchester avenue at an 
average of six feet, we find the waste, even in the last year, 
would have brought into the real-estate market from 10 to 
14 acres of solid land, and for the whole period from 100 to 
115 acres might have been reclaimed. And yet we are told 
that it is economical to dump it in the sea. Possibly for the 
appropriation for the Sanitary Division, but not for the city. 

It is no farther for the scows to traverse Dorchester’ bay 
or tow up the Neponset river than it is to go down outside 
Boston Light, and your committee believe some system of 
travelling buckets, as used in the Sewer Department, might 
be devised to empty the scows and deposit their contents at 
considerable distance, if necessary, from the nearest point 
accessible by water. 

We strenuously urge that the new city government check 
this waste in the Street Department. 

We are positive that the extra expense incurred at the 
start will soon be repaid in higher tax returns from the im- 
proved property. 

We feel that it is a sanitary measure and well worth the 
renewed attention of the members of this body who are also 
to serve in 1895. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Gro. I. Roprnson, Jr., Chairman. 
Witiram H. Marne tz, 

EvuGENE A. Reep, Jr., $ Committee. 
Patrick E. Ripp.e, 


In Common Councin, January 3, 1895. 
Accepted, and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : 
JOSEPH O’Kanp, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, 


SUBMITTING 


Peabo l 2.0) ess CAE MS 


ACTED UPON BY THE COMMITTEE DURING THE 
YEAR 1894. 


In Common CounciL, January 3, 1895. 


The Committee on Claims submit herewith to the City 
Council a list of all the claims upon which they have taken 
action during the year 1894, and respectfully recommend 
that the same be printed as a city document. 

? For the Committee, 
M. W. Norris. 


Accepted, and recommendation adopted. Sent up for 
concurrence. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, January 3, 1895. 


Concurred. 
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CLAIMS RECOMMENDED FOR SETTLEMENT. 


Name. 


| 


Amount. 


George B. Appleton . 
Amelia Basch .... 
A. Baumeister. . 
Rebecca Borofsky . . 
FAJICOUSTAC Var) entails, = 
Henrietta U. Brown . 
Ella L. Browne . 
Francis Cahill .. . 
Helen 8S. Carpenter. . 
J. Narcisse Charland . 
Thomas Clougherty 
Agnes L. Cochran 
Codman & Freeman . 


James Coffee. .... 


Margaret T. Corkery . 


Wrank H, Cowin™. .). 
Albert M.Coy.... 
Alice Crane 


Sarah Crowley. . 


| Kate Cullinane... . 


Moa. .Onnnitt sieve ot 


Addie V.Cussen... 


Mary Daley 


Frederick 8. Davis. . 


3 | 


Date. 
May 15 
June 12 
Sept. 7 
May 4 
March 20 
March 13 
Jan. 20 
Nov 2 
April 138 
June 12 
Feb. 6 
March 27 
Jan. 20 
March 6 
March 18 
Oct. 12 
Feb. 23 
Sept. 18 
Sept. 18 
March 2 
May ll 
March 6 
Dec 4 
Jan. 1, 95 
April 
Jan 26 
March 27 
Jan 20 
Sept 12 
March 20 
Oct 5 
Sept. 14 
May 29 
May 1 
Jan 20 
Sept 12 
Jan. 26 


J. H. Davis 


| Henry C. Derby . 


Catherine Dever... 
Thomas Dolan. . 
Nellie F. Donahue 
Margaret Donovan . . 
Margaret Donovan . . 
Michael Dorgan 

Mary A. Duffy . =. 


Michael F. Dwyer . . 


Edward Enslin. ... 
Thomas Fallon. ... 


James Farrell 


| Personalinjuries...... 


Personal injuries 


Rersonal injuries’. (sen) 5s eaten 


Damages by fire apparatus 


Personal injuries. . 


MeTSODALANJULICH). 2 ven) a yenioas es 


Damage to clothing 


Damage to dress 
Personal injuries sieis sens) lieben i 
Pérsonal injuries.) stele ranean 
Personal injuries. s.r) saci eee anues 
Personal injuries 


Damages from bursting of water-pipe 


o @ + 6 to 9s 4a w Bee ae 


6° @ Peis) ou) wee 


Damage to property . +e»... 


Personal injuries 


ee ey es ee ee Bel eee oe 


Personal injuries and damage to buggy . | 


Personal injuries. . 


Personal injuries... 12.9 -seee eee 
Personal injuries. ...... ek 
Personal injuries 
Damage to estate 


Personal injuries 


Personal injuries. .°. . ..% err fe ALS 


Damage to property 
Work on Horace Mann School... . 
Injury. to horse . 4's ase 
Personal injuries’... eee 


Damages from bursting of water-pipe 


« “seh 1 oR eee Eye 


Personal injuries’: <0). ee <i aie 


Personal injuries 


Personal injuries. ..- 


Personal injuries. . . 


Siri A. Baw ele 


Personal injuries. . F Seite Mette : 


Work on Orient Heights School . .. . 


Damage by construction of sewer 


Personal injuries. ..... stg 


. + + + Personal injuries and damage to coupé . | 


$250 00 
150 00. 
9 50 
50 00 
150 00 
30 00 
25 00 
300 00 
150 00 
150 00 
150 00 
75 00 
57 68 
65 00 
150 00 
125 00 
125 00 
100 00 
100 00 
200 00 
400 00 
350 00 
400 00 
50. 00 
30 00 
100 00 
300 00 
125 00 
125 00 
100 00 
350 00 
300 00 
250 00 
175 00 
19 00 
100 00 
65 00 
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CLAIMS RECOMMENDED FOR SETTLEMENT. — Continued. 


Name. 


Fred C. Finigan ... 
LORIN H (Neary ies pes abe 


First Baptist Church 
& Society, Dor’ter . 


Maria-Flaherty.... 
Daniel W. Ford ... 
PONE PONG” sh 25.5 ie 
Michael Fox ...,.. 
PORMHETitat atom aero 
John Gately ..... 
Bridget Gavin .... 
Gibbs & Co... 2 
Charles A. Gilbreth 
Austin Gove & Son. . 


J. Green & Co... 6 « 


. 


Louisa P. Hanson .. 
James Harrington .. 
Hawes Brothers .... 
Julia Holmes .... 
James Hughes... . 
Fannie Jenness.... 
Jerome & Cleveland 
Agnes G. Kelley... 
Jane F.. Kelly 

Mary Ann Kelly... 
Sarah E. Kenney . Nee 
William Killion 
Lizzie Kimball... . 
J.C. W. M. Koehler . 
Mary Lally ..... 
Justus H, Lamkin. . 
Patrick Lane. .... 
Thomas W. Lane 
Mary E. Lennon. . 
John Leonard .... 
Charles E. Logue 
Margaret Lowman. . 


Honora Manning... 


Cause. Amount. 

Personal kerbree TEAS Pea that ry Oe ays $100 00 
Damages from bursting of water-pipe 10 00 
Damage for Jandtaken. .....+e.e. 300 00 
OES Olea leh] OTIC Tessier eeisiny oh ter 4s outs 350 00 
POreOMALINFULICHs. Stelle sew o's s ° 250 00 
Personal imMjuries ioc... ss + ane 300 00 
EersonalinjUTICs sc. ssi ve ees. ve eis 150 00 
Persona yin }ULICSi wt rot ae seh ce Pepe os: vite 6 150 00 
Damages from bursting of water-pipe 15 00 
PGUsOUAL I TUEICH: We lene 's erinile ton elles 500 00 
Damage to wagon es asus (6) les oso 6 00 
DAMA GA WAPOL ates fee elbelvan el ivuisy 10 00 
Damage to building ......-. atrats 19 59 
Damages by fireapparatus..... Ae 55 00 
Personal TIMES su ees cat sires, « ats 500 00 
Damage by bursting of water-pipe ...| 15 00 
Injuries to horsecyen sae ete g- Seats aaate 19 00 
Personal injuries. .... Bey tate Reine 25 100 00 
Damages by fire apparatus. .... oe 10 05 
Personal i jULICM suse ete aed ass ics 100 00 
Damage to wagon lt ga ON Pa eh 16 00 
Personal injuries... 1... esses 250 00 
Personal injuries, 4%. yeh .is ss mene é 100 00 
Damages from bursting of water-pipe . 25 00 
Damage.to estate. . 2... ss Sart 75 00 
Damages from bursting of water-pipe 15 00 
Personalinjuries. ..... Bate re 175 00 
Damages by fire apparatus ....... 16 95 
Personalinjuries...... He inet 125 00 
Personal TO PTE R eS teste rth yes Ae eh 200 00 
PYG PALGICOUPNGN we vet have Vs) 2f tet sts oats 152 00 
Personal AIK |UULCR tsi olay el tay sr NO ae 100 00 
PSreea lin UELOR sts) <j veh 0) fot al-teqia? seme 200 00 
Damages by fire apparatus, ......- 6 50 
Damages to property. .-.+.... ae 250 00 
Personal injuries. .... sae useable 150 00 
Damages tofence ...+-s6 ++ ses 40 00 

21 31 


Estate of M.Matherson Damage by bursting of water-pipe .. . 


CLAIMS RECOMMENDED FOR SETTLEMENT. — Continued. 


~ 
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Date. 
May 4 
May 15 
May 15 
Oct 19 
March 20 
Jan 26 
Nov 9 
Sept 7 
May 11 
May 8 
May 22 
Oct 12 
Sept. 25 
May iin 
Jan 26 
July 6 
Jan 30 
Feb. 

Feb. 20 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 20 
Sept. 14 
Sept. 7 
Oct 12 
Jan. 1, °95 
Oct 2 
May + 
Feb. 23 
March 20 
March 16 
Dec 4 
Feb. 27 
May 18 
Jan 23 
Feb. 2 
Noy. 16 
Jan 23 
Sept. 7 


Mary McCarthy 


Samuel W. McDaniel. | 


Daniel McGann 

Mary McGrann 
Catherine A. McManus 
McQueéney Bros. 
Alice McVarish 


/ 


Fannie E. Meagher. . 


Margaret Miskel . . 
Lawrence Monaghan . 
Jeremiah Moriarty . 
Mary Mullenti ss. x 
James J. Mundy... 
David J. Murphy. . 
Dennis Murphy 
Peter Murphy . 
Bridget Naughton . 
Mary Npary 04... 4 
Isabella Norris. . . 
Hannah O’Brien . . 
John F. O’Brien . . 
Ira W. Orcutt 
Pettingill & Barry .. 
Leslie A. Phillips 
Amos L. Poole. ... 
John Powers 
William H. Quincy 
Annie E. Raftery 
Mary L. Richmond. . 


Margaret Ring... . 


| John R. Roche s.*. "ioc | 


“po be ee ae | 


John Rogers 
Ann Ruth 
Peter Sheehan .... 


David 8. Simpson 
Mary Skehan..... 


| Personal injuries 


. | Personal injuries 
-| Personalfinjuries. .. . 
_ Personal injuries 


. | Personal injuries 


) Damages by fire apparatus 


- | Damage tosleigh.... . 


. | Personal injuries 


.| Damage to wagon ...... 


| Damage to estate 


Name. Cause. 
me ~ atk 
Bridget McCabe ... | Personalinjuries...... Sie | 
| Dennis McCarthy PSrsOnalAnjOVIes). feiss anf... be Mie teen | 


Personal injuries and damage to clothing 
Personal injuries > 2. v2 \s- sue eee ne 


Damage to estate 


Personal injuries’: <i. 7s) = Veeanememe 


Personal injuries 
Personal injuries 
Personal injuries 
Personal injuries‘. (7. 4)jc1 6 Sees one 
Personal injuries: > °. <a) e nae eee eee 
Personal injuries 
Damage to estate 


ee eR eke ee ee ee Oe 


Personal injuries 


Personal injuries 


Injury.to horse." s.°5 ieee ae 


Personal injuries 


Personal injuries 


ee es Be ee es ee ee 


Personal injuries 


6) a gt Pet eee Oe ee 


Personal injuries / +o. isos ee le ae 
Personal injuries... 
Damage to estate by defective sewer . . | 
Personal injuries . | 


Personal injuries. . 


} eS eraonal injuries ¥.)s ts" sk sels Sunes | 


Amount, 


$75 00 
500 00 
75 00 
150 00 
100 00 
100 00 
500 00 
5 00 
200 00 
250 00 
300 00 
150 00 
200 00 
100 00 
100 00 
150 00 
150 00 
50 00 
50 00 
500 00 
350 00 
25 00 
20 00 
350 00 
50 00 
150 00 
175 00 
250 00 
500 00 
200 00 
100 00 
100 00 
400 00 
145 60 
50 00 
125 00 
13 47 
100 00 


Report oF ComMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


Date. Name. Cause. Amount. 
Bept.e ) zon)-musan O: Smith... ...|Personal injufies . .... 0.6.6. 06%) $200 00 
March’ 6 / Otto Staudigle ... Rersonaliinjuries 22... «4 Arch ydies 150 00 
May 25 | Charles H.K. Sturgeon} Personalinjuries............ 75 00 
May 29 | James Sullivan WMamagsetOvCarriagG™ sa0>. wel) ses ental / d 46 50 
March 16! James J. Sullivan PONSOUAIBIVIINICH tet erts | s.2 hchjet sla F 350 00 
Oct. DOIN OTA MULILVATT we mecern lee CrsOalvINjULICS «ho reriefs) sy lickers oro 150 00 
March 16] Thomas R. Sullivan J AMATE: LO, TONCGlab stayed is) co: «1 optejiculs if * 32 50 
Sept. 25 | Catherine Sweeney . PErsOnaliNjULiea am ol. wae tefisc's sal et ays | 150 00 
Feb. 23, Seth! Thaxter.. 10 ..ae POTSOU al TTL Cissy ean efor! Gath 's! ce | 250 00 
Jan. 30 | Patrick Tobin WIATMATE TO;GStatGic: mei ce fesies ofa die: a's 75 00 
Sept. 14 | Mary J. Toomey. Persona) injaridtrercs 17s, eis thew “oes! ws 125 00 
Oct. 16 | Minnie Turetsky. . .| Personal injuries - Sarelhs faih atin Mais) esi, Ms | 100 00 
June 26 | J. A. Wahlstedt . . Damage toproperty=: acs vs pews eh eo / 10 00 
May 15 |. Norah Wallace. . . Personal injuries and damage to clothing | 125 00 
Feb. 9 |} Lila Warner... . FOTSON Alii UTES a atc a panto) i's Moy e4re lec 150 00 
Jan. 26 | William Whalley LIAMAATE LOLCORCN ite dah ce te Ryeci oy eis Aes 25 00 
May 25 | Lydia Whitehead MeL OLaOH MAMIE GS aban. taupe Bakes coher oes 850 00 
Nov. 16 | Dr.C. W. Whitney . | Dania ce fO;earriagewts 5 ulasietle St) jos! Sins | 25 00 
June 6 | John N. Wirth. . IPersOnaliinjariesees ecw sites oe caret) snows | 200 00 
Jan. 23 | Walter B. Wood. . . | Damage by bursting of water-pipe . 35 00 
May 15 | John F. Young... . | Bill for attendance oninjured child 48 00 

Recommended by the Law Department. 
= = | eet Set ‘| am 

Date. Name. Cause. Amount. 
Dee. 4 | Margaret Ahearn... | Personal njUViGs eared ol acle hele het cht es $450 00 
Jan.1, °95 | Francis Bertrand POTSON REIN IUTLOS aire oti ee ve eee 400 00 
Oct. 26 | A. O. Bongee 2}, Damasesto estate. Sear tn. su «, « Vabcie te | 125 00 
Oct. 30 | Cornelius Breslin Damage COLEHURUE ces c nate o| kal, ahem Sthe, Hera 500 00 
July 6 | Charles T. Brooks . .| Stony brook damages ......... 390 00 
Jan. 20 | Ellen Carney. ... . Lp POPRGRIGR CKETETION Pia 5a Cy a) cunts ol atta | 1,000 00 
July Gaieacinda- Chandlers. ..|, Personalinjuries. 2... -.ke2, 2) = et | 100 00 
Feb. 20 | Joseph Churchill. . . | Damages by construction of sewer... 100 00 
Oct. S0awagies. . Cochran. s.r ersonal injuries. 5. 4) . os) seers 75 00 
Sept. 18 | Ellen Coffee..... Personal injurica oo. . sis, «ee ee 350 00 
Novy. 9} Ann T. Connolly. . .| Stony brook damages ......... 750 00 
Janeley Gor Annie Connolly.) n1ne) Lersonal injuries:. «ids. fs ai» ve hemes | 50 00 


o> 


‘ 


Crry Docunmenr No. 214. 


RECOMMENDED BY LAW DEPARTMENT. — Continued. 


Date. Name Cause. Amount. 
Nov 9 | Timothy Connolly.. .| Stony brook damages ......... | $1,750 00 
Oct 12 | Michael Cross .... : IPSrROMALANTUPICS ys. 05" as hel aki BER 50 00 
Oct 30 | Agnes J. Curtis .. ai Personal injuries vo soit he! se se . 300 00 
Dec 4 | Catherine Doherty ..| Damagetoestate........s... | 950 00 
Dec 14: Lucinda C. Donokin.4)) Personal injuries . .0: . 20s) ui oa 300 00 
Oct 19 | Agnes M: Dowling ai@rersonalinjuries...-, is +). ar «<5! sme 1 500 00 
Oct 16 | Bernard Gordon e¢ ad. | Landtaken.......... aoe . 300 00 
Jan 20 | Abel Goss «staat aj OTISs' GOMHOTEE 5.96 6s Wye sal ae eae 150 00 
Oct 19 Rachel B. Gray Damageto.estate 2... 06s eg Se 200 00 
May 22 | Annie B. Hall FeTsOnal IN jULIES «1 3) <\'n 6 the ee ee | 300 00 
March 23 | Margaret Hickey. . .| Personalinjuries.........-255 375 00 
March 13 | Jessie E. Humans Personal IMjuries . sats. 6 Pee a des a 280 00 
Dec. 4 | Henry Hunt. suse DAMA COPERTALE «ris ee op ah eee BER 20 00 
May 1 | Charles H. Huxford . ersonalinjUries ssh oon Weer 250 00 
Sept. 7 | Themes Jennings Stony brook damages ......... : 112 50 
Feb. 20 | Sarah Jordan Personal injuries. . 2. |. ee «s+ =e | 500 00 
Sept. 7 | Peter F. Kane Stony brook damages . 4... +s 5s «| 63 50 
Oct. 76 \| Henry, Kelly” 5 25 ites Damage to estate. . . 2s. + ss 26» 475 00 
Oct. 12 | Cornelius Keohane. .| Personal injuries . Pe ema AD sks, 100 00 
Dec. 4 | Frank Kneeland . . .| Damagetoestate.........+-.. - 435 00 
Nov. 16 | Mary Leonard ... .| Personalinjuries..... F ° | 300 00 
Jan. 20 | Annie J. Littlewood .| Personalinjuries...... pis CAIN aR 2,000 00 
Aprils vle | Joanna Lopez .... .| Personal injuries 4/400 « 6 anaemia * 500 00 
Jan. 20 | Gordon McDowell . .| Personalinjuries........ : 100. 00 
July 6 | John McQueen. . . .| Personalinjuries. .... SAN doh carre 350 00 
June 26 | Caroline Milliken - | Personalinjuries..... fistes . 125 00 
Oct. 5 | Thomas B. Morrill. . | Injury to horse... .. .« ates Nes, tele 175 00 
May 15 Ann M. Morrison Personalinjuries. .... =. snare 5 175 00 
Sept. 18 | Eliza M. Mullen . . .| Personalinjuries...:.s... : hace 1,250 00 
March 20 | Martin Norton... £ Personalinjuries \4.: 7) aese seine ae . 1,878 00 
Oct. 30 | Jeremiah O’Neil . . .| Personal injuries . PEP len ype, S 350 00 
Feb. 16/ Sarah Piller... .. | Personal injuries. . 2°. 2.5 22s ss 150 00 
Feb. 20 | James Purcell . . . . | Personal injuries o's tee eh eee . 225 00 
Jan. 20 | Mary A. Russell... | Personal injories’. i. *.) tesla. es eee 500 00 
Jan. 20 | John Stanton. .*... ) Damage to estate by explosion. .... . 50 00 
Noy. 16 | Andrew W. Sterling. | Personalinjuries. .......:.. | 300 00 
July 6 | Ann Stone... . s.% Personal injuries. ....... 1,300 00 
July 6 | Margaret Thompson .| Personalinjuries. .... . ° | 400 00 
Oct. 19 ' Mary E. Watson. . . Personalinjuries. ..°.........! 225 00 


Report oF CoMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. G 


RECOMMENDED BY LAW DEPARTMENT. — Concluded. 


Date. Name. bee’ Cause. Amount. 
Sept. 7 | Abraham T. Weinz ./| Stony brook damages ......... $75 00 
July 6 | Margaret Wetherbee.| Personalinjuries............ 300 00 
Nov. 23 | Joseph Woodward. .| Stony brook damages ......... 439 20 
Dee. 4 | Stanilaus Vanier. . . | AINA SOXLOVEBTALON | re keeeis cet eb ak it step sa | 450 00 


CLAIMS REPORTED TO THE CrTy COUNCIL. 


ote: Name. | Vote. 
Dec. 1d. 2| Se OU Mee DOUG arwews = pea she lrat kis | aN Leave to withdraw. 
May 29 | DepED DOU okies FeO) ot obs) 6. ove te "Leave to withdraw. 
Dee. 18 | ClaratM Ackerman! Joe ses) skens v- 9 | Leave to withdraw. 
Oct. 26 | Cy Vo seal Goris eeteet epee to hee 5S | Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 9 | Nettie AMIMe bn seve te) sear. s B yee | Leave to withdraw. 
Nov. 2 | Alexander Aronsberg ........ | Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. QSa ip CrOOlQOrEL was VOL) evisite tie assess ass | Leave to withdraw. 
Sept. 28 (HaTIGR: Wi BOAIS? Vil. d.ctic che ud oe bats | Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 20 | PROMI Bell aie n sy «6 eae No action necessary. 
Klay. o, 20.) HerbertiLe Berty ysis! si cace 6 oe es | Leave to withdraw. 
Oct. SOW MiaMAD Barty eink ls! ss tennlete « | Leave to withdraw. 
Jan. 23 | iS Wepouarivk creat hee sae | Leave to withdraw. 
Jan. QE AV ALMOND OSATICk Miia bests hats Lele | Leave to withdraw. 
March 27 | Margaret Binghamvinl. eas ben dirs. | Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 2 | Edwin A. Black ...... ..  .. Leave to withdraw. 
May 18 | Henry .B. Blackwell.) .). 4. ew se | Leave to withdraw. 
Nov. 16 | Pietro and Anthony Bonzagni . . . .| No action necessary. 
May 22°) James \T) Brady. 3 afa 4 7 - .. .-.| Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. OL aMeseh. Bbrennans.eat seems ss 2 | Leave to withdraw. 
Puidc 2) a earah Breslin’ . si.c. Toes eee ses Leave to withdraw. 
Jan. 20 | George W. Brown...... -, .. »| Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 20 | Patrick Buckley... ....+..-. | Leave to withdraw. 
May Pei Emm Maa) 2 SU CKNAMI |i) ts a eee ae abies. | Leave to withdraw. 
May Poa sOUTels BUTKe c, Jit hansen ae ee | Leave to withdraw. 
Marvel. j2ijuames.d. Carney . + G,\+ sleet 2 | Leave to withdraw. 
Nov. | OLS et ee | Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 20veLoward- Clapp: « <).oscses as eS No action necessary. 
Jan. 20 | Arthur A. Clifford. ........ at Leave to withdraw. 
Jan. Bots George, wi. Cobleigh s\. 9.066 0 286s, No action necessary. 


Sept 28 0 Agnes fe Cochran, inc. eens ee | Leave to withdraw. 


CLAIMS REPORTED TO THE CITY COUNCIL. — Continued. 
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\ 


Vote. nee | jALs 
Sept. 12 10H. G; Cole\ee (Sager eee ae th: Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 2") Collins Sciam eee eoener. Fee: Leave to withdraw. 
Jan 26 | John Connerton ... .... Leave to withdraw. 
Jan 20 | Delia'Gonnors %.7.45-0tme Bia ke tae Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 9 | Johannah Connors. ........ .| Leave to withdraw. 
Jan 20 | Patrick Connors ......... Leave to withdraw. 
Dec 18 iJ ohn Conway i omels askin tse ieie. tik atee Leave to withdraw. 
Oct 12 | Margaret Corcoran. ........ .j| Leave to withdraw. 
May 29 | Maria Corkery ... 2.2... .. ..| Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 9 .\iohn Cerise wi Si tee Meee oe: : Leave to withdraw. 
April 3 | Catherine Coyne. ........ . .| Leaveto withdraw. 
Jan. 20% sD ODA WiwiCOeM eters birt ire! | Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 16 | Susan EB. Crocker .......... Leave to withdraw. 
Sept. Taebenjamin Croppeterwese memes fs : Leave to withdraw. 
Jan. 20 |“ Margaret (Daly teenttscekn pen ies ie . . .| Leave to withdraw. 
Oct. 26 |. Mary Daleyen tia atmetee aes ss | Leave to withdraw. 
April (13) Briansll Darleyens tne cemiee oon. | Leave to withdraw. 
March 16 | Brian df yDanlevier iow. taken. + ye | Leave to withdraw. 
May 8 | Richard Dawson...) 5.2 .*. ....| Leave to withdraw. 
Sept. 28 | Henty CADerbyrecesce eee} < : Leave to withdraw. 
May 11 | Annie F./ Dohertyeers ten ke > tc | Leave to withdraw. 
March 18 | Mary A. DolanatjAgeesmusee = ss 5 Leave to withdraw. 
June 6 | Margaret J. Donnelly ........ Leave to withdraw. 
Jan. 23 | James F. Donnelly. ..... Leave to withdraw. 
May 11.| Michael Donnélly Se arene ate Leave to withdraw. 
Oct. 6 | Ellen Donoghue®;)s gy esmuens ae Leave to withdraw. 
May ll | William 'C., Dondyat “Gi Cecereeest sce Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 6 | Francis: J: Dowd s’..2) 8k eee ene ce Leave to withdraw. 
April 18 | Jeremiah Driscoll ....... Leave to withdraw. 
May Abe Mary Dann i\-> jo sus, oS Ae ee Leave to withdraw. 
Jan. ap.4 Gathorine -Darane. 3-2 45. ora etee - Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. RiLeMary A: Hagan oss aso ee ee Leave to withdraw. 
Jan. 20 | John Hanley it tv's Reb ei c ween Ae Leave to withdraw. 
March 2/} Fannie Fenlee:....... as Vi Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. Dy Se. Aas LESBO OP eS sete nd or kes No action necessary. 
Feb. AP AMOR VEU soAsi hl hg era he eS oe | | Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. We Ce Ap ay told Cee ee ae ee ‘ Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 9 | wonnuM  Gaitneyi<s ore bis. ..5 a ole | Leave to withdraw. 
May Bl Serah A. Gillard, vis ¥s nna es Leave to withdraw. 


Report oF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


Vote. 

Jan. 20 
Jan. 23 
Feb. 9 
May 15 
Feb. 2 
March 2 
Feb. 2 
Jan 20 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 
March 2 
June 6 
May 22 | 
June 6 
April 18 
June 8 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 
Jan 20 
Nov 16 
Jan 23 
March 16 
Nov 2 
June 20 
Oct 5 
Jan 23 
Jan 20 
Sept 12 
Feb. 23 
Sept 25 
Sept 7 
Feb. 6 
May 15 
May 29 
Sept. 7 
March 16 
Oct 19 
Feb. 9 


Jennie Good 
Mie, GQoagdman se feb ais os 
WHnRLOW SGTGON Ts onic ne: ciiewe ein va 
Bridget Griffin 
William G. Grundy 
Emma F. Hadley 


William Haley. .... 


eee Oa ee Ge Oe BS 
ree eh es! (606 Oe, as yews 
Weert we es. ae Fae a eS 


Wihe.a. eg) 6d “6 ave 


William W. Harris 
| George W. Haskell . 


James M. Herney 
| Alfred T. Hersee..... 
‘Joseph E. Holbrook... . 
Ernest L. Holland 
Maria Holland ..... 


owe .e 16 re. s 
Sia) #\@ 4 
oe) ete wal, Se) 0) .e, 5. ee 
Pir MCW Chew ei 


Daniel Hurley . . e 


Nellie Haorleyor.rs +4 sels) 


Lawrence J. Hurmans 


indivier DOPdANI EEO Gdeesi ci 4 274%! 
Joseph Kaiser 
Michael Kelly .. 


WV MGr IA OlU Vine tet oe W cs hat a: s,s: meer ce 


Thomas H. Kerrigan 
Lizzie Kimball 
Hileen Kyle 


| John P. Lamb... 
J. Henry Lamkin 
Michael Lane, Adm’r 
Mary A. D. Lewis 


Sarah Lewis 
John M. Lowry ... 
Hannah M. Lynch 
Elizabeth H. Lyndoe 


6 Le, ‘oA eyret rae eee ie oe © (6, oa 


ee a a ea ee cet | 


Honora Mahoney 
Margaret Maloney 
Michael J. Maloney 


o @ C10 “e @ 4, @ 168 


Ora. ls. Manning i.) opeuwiste teases > 
Susan Marley . 
Daniel McCarthy... 


Dennis) McCarthy « s 2i5" so 6. + 6 


Ce Ge kt Me es ee ED | 


Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


| Leave to withdraw. 


| Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


| Leave to withdraw. 


} 


Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


j | Leave to withdraw. 


| Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


| Leave to withdraw. 
| Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 


. | Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 
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CLAIMS REPORTED TO THE CITY COUNCIL. — Continued. 


Date of 
Vote. 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 13 
Jan 30 
June 20 
dan. 1, °95 
Jan 23 
Jan 20 
Jan 23 
March 13 
Jan 20 
Feb. Ps 
Jan 20 
June 12 
Jan 20 
Sept. 28 
Sept. 14 
Feb.' 9 
Feb. 6 
Sept. 28 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 18 
Jan 20 
Sept. 18 
Sept. 28 
March 2 
Sept. 14 
Sept. 25 
Feb. 9 
Jan 30 
Sept. 25 
Feb. 9 
Jan 23 
Feb. 2 
April 3 
May 1 
May 8 
Oct. 12 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 6 


Name. 


Vote. 


TN.Y.&N.EH.R.R. 


Mary \As MeCarthy i fea ete ie spmct 5 


Ann MeEDoOnald Ae aisite eels tes bane are ‘ 
Elizabeth McKenna ...... Bae 
Catherine McInnes. ...... Sa 


Charles J. McLaughlin. ....... 
Mary, McisGantus.? aisus nets 4 &s) 3s 
PUN Gr MLB UCAS rye tel si fee be ete w 8: 
Elmar A. Messinger..... ENG ae 
Wali arn MANO eT lta ess scl. ‘es 
Prederiek St, Moore, Wo. fe. sn 6s, 
CTATROLGIMIQOLE Gh goto) heli ts Hel rie fats. \s 
David HOMOorris Ge @2.ihe be. ves 

Catherine: Morrison) iis (, s6.0 638. 
James J. Mulholland. ........ 
Margaret M. Mullen e¢ al... ... . 
ALTO Kw Ce eOL LON ate ileiis Gel 2) ele 
Timpibw DD aluleeyy <inis) eos. 6's 
James FE. Murphy..... epee Aer ks 
HGliae NGA shin oe ta) ove Cain Poole ome 

Michaels NaUg Leb nits.) <b a (das Aca 
BIIGZeuaN HUE HON. stjewel ts Usa) 0s oe 


POnn Tie OWalaspan py iets 6 0. oes 
Hugh O’Connor 


ON eee ae es eee ee 
Mary As O'RONTKS oti lel. ws a ns 
Owners of tug “Nellie”... 1... 


Bary HiiParmelea’ .aiin bebe es kw 


8S. M. Parsons 
BOO Sse eRe AP ee nies a ace ols 


HmmA Peterson ies! iste wis ee ove 


SORIA, Wis Pleree i cr ittGe in dp © se 
Glark Powert'\4 Mi aysk in) < soe . 
AFOOT ROP MOAGl gp lal rinite be eta: «0d % 3 
Bithian Prosi ¢ ikaw le he wo. Kk ) 
Henry W. Putnam. Sr duly ata a a 


Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
To streets and sewers. 


Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


| Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
No action necessary. 
To streets and sewers. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw. 
Leave to withdraw, 
Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


| Leave to withdraw. 


Leave to withdraw. 


Error in water-rates — to pay $60 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


CLAIMS REPORTED TO THE CITY COUNCIL, — Continued. 


Vote. Name. Vote. 
Feb. Ga DATNESSEN 5 OLINIANI brs,rsa «bt eho mee Leave to withdraw. 
June Siebamothy J. Quinlan snd. we. s 3 . | Leave to withdraw. 
Nov 9 | Dennis J: Quinn .......... ./| Leave to withdraw. 


March 2/ Hva BE. Ramsdell......... =. .j| Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 6 | Charles E. Redmund....... . .| Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 9 | Mary Regan ......+.-...-e-. | Leave to withdraw. 
May 15} OC. F. Richards. ..5... . . « . « «| Leaveto withdraw. 
May 18 | Ansel T. Ricker... ..... . . .| Leave to withdraw. 
Sept. Gale WoOrettauh.. WICKCie iis of epe iol ©) <0 6 To Park Commissioners. 


Feb. 1GrieGe GAnRObbINS tal tele kak icl alec + «+s |. Leave to withdraw. 


Feb. Cae Ad CLOMVOSETS! oat creme aie sirea 6 ana Leave to withdraw. 
Jan. 26 | George E. Rogers ..........-/| Leaveto withdraw. 
Feb. Oo VW alter ORS eae oveial on © . +e. - «| Leave to withdraw. 
Jan. 20 | Mrs. A. Rotfuchs ......... .j| Leave to withdraw. 
Sept. 7 | Emilie Schneider ..... - » - » «| Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. Aiea) SCHNEICET ss sate) 60s ATS Pyne Cae Leave to withdraw. 


March 30] Mrs. Elizabeth Schurman ....../| Leave to withdraw. 


Jan. 23 | Granville S.Seaverns ....... .-| Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 20 | Walter Sennott .........-../j| Leave to withdraw. 
Oct. 28 | Mary Shaughnessy... . ... «> -| Leave to withdraw. 
March” © 64) CharlessP> Shea oigs.0.\ 2) of) soe - | Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 9 | KatieSheridan. .........../| Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. oo) MolervAl. SIODOGKING juts tse. anne Leave to withdraw. 
Dec. 4 | Fritz and Catherine Schmid .. .. .| Revocation of liquor license — 
to pay $1,300. 
Feb. 20. (2 Alired: Sorenson vies) ses sor clcal se fl Leave to withdraw. 
Dec. 4 tn Louisa Mi Stevens sey. 90 <ioive at * Leave to withdraw. 
Jan, So" James W: Stillman’. dis tend seus | eave to withdraw. 
May 1} Ann Stone... . 25. « » =| Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 2) Julius Stone .........-s.. ~ Leave to withdraw. 
June 26 | Daniel Sullivan ..... Se EV et teeter | Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. Caso malig Sullivan». is: Mecurinetre mn eemetrs = Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. Oeipieatic Sullivan: . > .y. iowecusp ei | Leave to withdraw. 
June 6 | Martin Sullivan .........../ Leave to withdraw. 


June 20/| Timothy Sullivan ......... .) Leave to withdraw. 
Mareh’ 16 | Doreas Taylor... 31 sie ne + es Leave to withdraw. 
March 6) Timothy T. Toomey ......... Leave to withdraw. 
June 6 | Joseph O. Tubbs. ........../ Leave to withdraw. 
May LoS OM GRIAIY TD ULNOY a's ties ete thd fearon | Leave to withdraw. 


May 25 | Florence B. Viaux......... .! Leave to withdraw, 


‘ 
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CLAIMS REPORTED TO THE CITY COUNCIL. — Concluded. 


Name, | Vote. 


Vote. 
March 30/ John E. Walsh ...........,) Leaveto withdraw. 
Jan 20: d0bn MaiWard eb alas fa... < ....| Leave to withdraw. 
Jan 23 |v Mary Wardnerva se & {66 cece -r. | Leave to withdraw. 
Nov. 9:2) TAMER Es VV UCLA de eiidieet Eetsbnt eo) 2: | Leave to withdraw. 
March 2) Rosé Wentworth 3.02 2/0: 10.5 ss Leave to withdraw. 
Jan 23 | Frederick G. Whitcomb... . - A Leave to withdraw. | 
June 8 | Margaret H. White. ...... . . «| Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 16] Michael White......... Leave to withdraw. 
Sept. 25 | D.C. M. Whitney... ......:.. | Leave to withdraw. 
March - 2 | SAETIS OPV AIBOROE Vural lec Toik- Laas 's 3) Leave to withdraw. 
May 1 | NGUGY AMV INBIOWs eesti feu etise so). Leave to withdraw. 
Nov ZB SEP ALYE@ ke Ian VV DLC) fr eine [ot oh) aki or st es | Leave to withdraw. 
May 84 Rosa Zeldenrose’ i¥srele| eee - Leave to withdraw. 
Recommended by Law Department. 

Date. Name. Cause. Vote. 
Sept. 18 ; J. Thomas Baldwin ...... Tax balance . iv uanee To pay $47.48. 
Nov. 9 | TIGA H ss SALUOU e feli a he Martel as Tax balance... ; Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 16 | Joshua F. Baston .... 2... Tax balance . aay. To pay $6.84. 
Oct 26 | Barbara Bishop......... Tax balance «: \.jiegem To pay $78.10. 
June 6 | Dwight Bramanetal...... .| Damage to estate. . .| To pay $4,500. 
Oct. 26 | George E. Brewer... .'.. . | Tax balance . | To pay $62.13. 
Sept 7 | John Callahan . . : . | Tax balance’ s+, sme To pay $77.82. 
Nov 27 | Michael F. Callahan... ... | Tax balance.” ove | To pay $130.07. 
Oct 26 | William Canin: =. 9a) is. bss | Tax balance To pay $16.52. 
Nov 27 | Benjamin F. Cobleigh ..... |.Tax balance ..... Leave to withdraw. 
June 12 | George P. Daly . Tax balance : 0 ee | To pay $120.95. 
Feb. 13 | William A. Davis ....... Tax balance ..... _ To pay $17.00. 
July 6 ) Julia BIQQINVOW ers Std eke ks 6 Tax balance = .72 es | To pay $30.18. 
June 12 | Charles F. Eaton. .,..... | Tax balance ..... To pay $46.06. 
Feb. 16| John J. Fallon. ........ Tax balance ..... | Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 20 | Francis J. Fitzgibbon ..... | Tax balance ..... To pay $47.59. 
June 6) Patrick H.Flood........ Damage to estate. . . | To pay $9,000.00. 
June 6 | Franklin Park Land & Improve- 

| ment Company. ........{ Tax balance ..'... | To pay $94.19. 
June 6 | Franklin Park Land & Improve- | | 

| mentCompany........ ) Tax’balance . . To pay $79.19. 
June 6 | Franklin Park Land & Improve- | 


ment Company . 


Tax balance ..... 


| 


To pay $74.19. | 


bE}: 


6 


6 


14 


14 


‘Franklin Park Land & Improve- | 


| Maryann Marcus 


| Elmar,A. Messinger e¢ al. . . 


| Albert V. Nolen 


| Willard Welsh, Tr. 


Report oF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


RECOMMENDED BY LAW DEPARTMENT. — Continued. 


— 


Name. | 
| 


Franklin Park Land & Improve- | 
ment Company 


o sy Oh, oe a) 6h Ss 


ment Company. 
Betsey Greenfield .. 


oh a a th a 


Carrie Horn 


Wm. H. and Eliza Hyde 
Bridget Keating owls «sn. « 
Constance 8. Keith 
Annie E, Kelley 


John P, Leahy 


Opies. 410.8) 8s Ue, | 


oe oO es eal Ge Fé. Vo 
are, A lee 


Kazymier Mallevski . 


Maryann Marcusy.is «memes! ste 


Maryann Marcus... .. .. . | 


James D. McIntosh 


a. en fy ea Boe 


VOUMMM Hllenve tk beet! | 


PALIVEd Jy, NORM CE ale al Al oe % 


Silas Peirce .... 


Oo 40 ea 8) Sere 


Ghristing bi. ROse is). ee 8 | 
Christina L. Rose 
Christina ls ORCL «sitet es 1c 
Martha Stanley 
Jason: Ps SONG ac. yer tea ay 
Jason P. Stone... - +e eee 
Sinan P..Btone na oe «aoa eel 
Abner J. ‘Tower. > ssc .aeest 
Annie Walsh 
Btephen:P: Weld iw ss enoae 
Stephen P. Weld, Tr. ... . _ 
Stephen P. Weld 


Stephen P. Weld 


re ee ee A 


Stephen P. Weld. ...... | 
| | 


Sceplhien —..W eld <=. .cnersmmmenn 
mtephen rE. Weld, Tr.) socg sms ne 
Wallard Welsh i + si. » 

Willard Welsh. 


a 6) re 6 ey) ae ew Oe 


Cause. 


Vote. 


| Tax baiance 


Tax balance 


Tax nealances. #4. 3. 


Tax balance 


Tax balance 


Tax balance... %.°%. 


Tax balance 


Tax balance 


ce Lax DAlANGE. wees". 


Pax DAlANCE s <<-1< 


Tax balance ..;.. ¢ . 


Tax balance 
Tax balance 


Tax balance 


Execution of court . 


Tax balance 


Damage to estate. . 


Tax balance 


Damage to property 


Tax balance 
Invalid tax deed 


Invalid tax deed 


| Invalid tax deed 


Invalid tax deed 
Invalid tax deed 
Invalid tax deed 
Invalid tax deed 
Invalid tax deed 
Invalid tax deed 


Invalid tax deed 


Cn ee Oe) 


cee 8 whe 


fea er 


eo? 


ae (0 


6 Fe) ‘ei a 


aa kev LS) ip 


O ahs ag 


w ven*'s. “a 


OS Fe te 


- | To pay $140.57. 


| To pay $79.19. 


To pay $288.59. 


. | To pay $33.56. 


To pay $2,035.59, 
To pay $17.92. 
To pay $8.31. 


| To pay $2.14. 


To pay $98.70. 
To pay $248.70. 
To pay $22.30. 
To pay $85.07. 
To pay $51.44. 
To pay $27.86. 


. | To pay $1,646.97. 


To pay $296.55. 


.| To pay $4,500.00. 


To pay $77.34. 


To pay $74.44. 


| To pay $48.25. 


To pay $128.35. 


| Leave to withdraw. 


| To pay $38.36. 


To pay $26.18. 


To pay $26.18. 


To pay $24.78. 
To pay $6,941.00. 
To pay $16.04. 


Leave to withdraw. 


| Leave to withdraw. 


To pay $19.17. 


To pay $25.46. 


. Leave to withdraw. 
_ Leave to withdraw. 


| Leave to withdraw. 


Leaye to withdraw. 


To pay $24.42.° 


| To pay $18.80, 


14 
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RECOMMENDED BY LAW DEPARTMENT. — Concluded. 


oa eee = ao zs a, See = 
Date. Name. Cause. Vote. i 
July Os Wallard eWielehis ia. cme ba os fe Invalid tax deed ? Leave to withdraw. 
Dec. 14. [8 WallardWelaben chien ar Invalid tax deed Leave to withdraw. 
Dec. id: LS WV ilareiW else.) sarc ae eied. ie Invalid tax deed . .. lLeaveto withdraw. 
Dec. 14 weWallara. Welshiiy bi taskcwe ks | Invalid tax deed Leave to withdraw. 
Feb. 9 | Frederick G. Whitcomb ..... Execution of court. .. To pay $1,598.45. 


ToraL NUMBER OF CLAIMS ACTED UPON 
AMOUNT REQUIRED FOR SETTLEMENT 


mw hs,” Oe, eS > Oe. vie ia eee 


Se eye ae er © Gi BO we 36 LS ee eee 


prairie fe 451 
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- MAYOR’S MESSAGE 


GIVING 


STATEMENT OF THE EXACT FINANCIAL 
GON DETLIONS OBS VDE. CTRY:, 


JANUARY 1, 1895. 


City oF Boston, OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
City Haun, ‘January: 1,°16u5, 
To the Honorable the City Council: 

GENTLEMEN: In view of the approaching inauguration of 
a new administration it seems proper to state the exact 
financial condition of the city at the present time. 

I am informed by the City Treasurer that at the close of 
business on December 31, 1894, there was on hand in cash 
$567,178.46 credited to the general appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1894-5 ; $2,029,084.52 to special appropriations, 
being money derived from loans ; and $539,400.51 to various 
special and trust accounts; making a total cash balance of 
$3,135,663.49. 

The City Collector informs me that the receipts for the 
current fiscal year to date applicable to the general appro- 
priations are $14,038,664.34, and that he estimates the 
revenues coming in during the month of January at $785,- 
000, making a total probable income for the year of about 

$14,823,000. 

' As the appropriation order for the current fiscal year was 
$13,391,754, and as the amount of the State taxes and as- 
sessments was $811,339.97, it will be seen that the total 


pit ea 
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appropriations for the year, aggregating $14,203,090.97, are 
about $625,000 less than the probable revenues. , 

This apparent surplus will be reduced by the amount 
transferred from revenue in compliance with special orders 
of the City Council, to meet executions of court, etc., and 
ulso by the excess of expenditures over appropriations in 
certain departments— principally schools, county, and police 
—over which the Executive has no control. These transfers 
and deficiencies amount to about $320,000, leaving a probable 
net surplus of $300,000 as the result of the financial opera- 
tions of the city during the fiscal year 1894-5. 

It is pleasant to be able to record the fact that during the 
four financial years for which the present administration 
has been responsible the current business of the city has 
been transacted without borrowing money, and that there 
has each year been a surplus of current revenues over 
current expenditures. 


At the close of business on Dec. 31, 1894, 
the Auditor’s books show a gross debt of $58,654,211.56 
Means of redemption, amounting to about. 22,160,347.14 


Net debt. . , ; . $36,493,864.42 


Special efforts to procure the authority needed to carry 
on the public works of the city have been made, and the 
result is the following list of loans authorized by the City 
Council, or by the State Legislature, and not yet negotiated. 
Part of these loans have already been advertised, and the 
rest can be issued by the incoming administration as rapidly 
as the needs of the city require. 

Inside of Outside of 


Date of Order. Object. Debt Limit. Debt Limit. 
Oct. 24, 1891, Public Library 

Building. : $200,000 
April 26, 1892, Additional Sup- 

ply of Water, _ 1,800,000 


May 17, 1893, Public Park, 

Wards 6 and 7, $150,000 
Feb. 1, 1894, New Buildings, 

City Hospital, 300,000 


ee bb Charlestown 
Bridge. 5: 740,000 ; 
Dine) 5 0. Public Parks. ‘1,000,000 
Carried forward, $1,190,000 $3,000 000 


1 Not t to be iasued, “under the terms Of the act authorizing ‘the loan, before Jan. 1, 1895. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE CITY. 3 


Inside of Outside of 
Date of Order. Object. Debt Limit. Debt Limit. 
ae forward, $1,190,000 $38,000,000 
June 25, 1894, Laying Out and 
Gavatrodtion of 
Highways ; 1,000,000 
Juve ss Columbus Ave... 800,000 
Rapid Transit. ' 6,950,000 


Total’.  . s+.  . $1,490,000 $10,950,000 


The borrowing capacity of the city within the debt limit 
is $2,509,074, according to the statement of the Sinking 
Fund Commissioners. ‘There is also, as already stated, cash 
in the city treasury derived from loans amounting to 
$2 029,084.52. This makesa total of $16,978,158.52 availa- 
ble to the incoming administration without further action by 
the City Council, for permanent improvements, besides the 
probable surplus revenue already noted, which can either be 
used for these purposes or carried forward to the credit of 
the appropriations for 1895-6. 

The City Council of 1895 can authorize a further issue of 
bonds amounting to $747,162.91 on account of the loan for 
the Laying Out and Construction of Highways. There are 
also lands surrendered by the various departments of the 
city government for sale, which have not yet been worked 
off. The proceeds of these lands, when received, is ap- 
plicable to the sinking funds, and should amount to about 


$1,000,000. 
SUMMARY. 
Cash on hand December 31, 1894. . . $3,1357663 49 


Cash on hand derived from loans : $2,029,084 52 
Right to borrow on loans already author- 
ized. - 12,440,000 00 


Right to borrow in 1895. within the debt 

limit for purposes not yet designated . = 2,509,074 00 
Right to borrow for Laying Out and Con- 

struction of Highways . : : ; TAT S162 29. 


Total resources for permanent improve- 
ments. , : ‘ ‘ Lt) Zot oe poeea 


1 St. 1894, Ch. 548. 
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Estimated increase in revenue available for 


department expenses for 1895-6 over de- 
partment appropriations for 1894-5 


Estimated vaiue of lands for sale 


Respectfully submitted, 


$350,000 OO 


$1,000,000 00 


N. MatTrHEwsS, JR., 


Mayor. 


\ 
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ORDINANCES OF 1894—CHAPTER 8, 


CONCERNING 


SALARIES OF CORPORATION COUNSEL 
AND OLY SOLICITOR: 


In the Year One Thousand Hight Hundred and Ninety-four. 


AN ORDINANCE TO AMEND CHAPTER THREE OF THE 
REVISED ORDINANCES OF 1892. 


Be it ordained by the City Council of Boston, as follows: 
Section six of chapter three of the Revised Ordinances of 
1892 is hereby amended in the twenty-first and twenty-sixth 
lines, so that said lines as amended shail read as follows, viz. : 
The twenty-first line shall read: “The City Solicitor, sev- 
enty-five hundred dollars.” | 
The twenty-sixth line shall read: “The Corperation Coun- 
sel, seventy-five hundred dollars.” 


In Boarp OF ALDERMEN, December 17, 1894. 


Passed. Sent down for concurrence. 


ALPHEUS SANFORD, Chairman. 
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In Common CounciL, January 3, 1895. 
Concurred. 
Curis. F. O’Brien, President. 


Approved, January 3, 1895. 
N. Mattuews, Jr., Mayor. 


A true copy. 
Attest : J. M. Ganvin, City Clerk. 
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ORDINANCES OF 1894—CHAPTER 9, 


CONCERNING 


SALARY OF CLERK OF COMMITTEES. 


In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Ninety-four. 


AN ORDINANCE TO AMEND CHAPTER THREE OF THE 
REVISED ORDINANCES OF 1892. 


Be it ordained by the City Council of Boston, as follows: 

Chapter three of the Revised Ordinances of 1892 is hereby 
amended in section six by striking out of the clause estab- 
lishing the salary of the Clerk of Committees, in said section, 
the words “thirty-five hundred,” and inserting the words 
“four thousand” in place thereof. 


In Common CounciL, January 3, 1895. 


Passed. Sent up for concurrence. 
Curis. F. O’Brien, President. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, January 3, 1895. 


Concurred. 
ALPHEUS SANFORD, Chairman. 


Approved, January 3, 1895. 
N. Mattruews, Jr., Mayor. 
A true copy. 
Attest : J. M. Garvin, City Clerk. 
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SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


INSPECTORS OF PRISONS AND HOUSES 
OF DETENTION 


IN 


Sure RO Ke COUN EY: 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, January 5, 1895. 


The special committee of the Board of Aldermen ap- 
pointed to visit and inspect the jail and other houses of 
detention in the county of Suffolk present herewith their 
second semi-annual report : 

The committee visited the jail January 4, 1895, and found 
everything in a neat and clean condition, and did not dis- 
cover any special cause for criticism, either in the care of the 
jail or in the quality of the food furnished to the prisoners. 

In view of the fact that the various public institutions in 
charge of the commissioners have been under investigation 
by the Board of Aldermen during the past year, the inspec- 
tors have made no special visits of inspection since their last 
report was presented. It appears to your committee that 
the investigation may be considered to have fulfilled the re- 
quirements of the law, so far as the inspection of the insti- 
tutions is concerned, and they accordingly refrain from 
reporting more specifically in the matter, believing that the 
report made by the Aldermen as an investigating committee 
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embodies all that is required in the way of recommendations 
or criticism. 

The reports of the superintendents and officials in charge 
of the several institutions are appended thereto as a part of 
this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES W. HALLsTRAM, 

Martin M. LOMASNEY, 

CHARLES T.’ W1TT; 
Committee. 


™~ 


Report oF INSPECTORS OF PRISONS. 3 


APPENDIX. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY JAIL. 


Boston, December 31, 1894. 
To the Inspectors of Prisons for Suffolk County: 
GENTLEMEN: At the date of your last inspection of the jail, 


viz., June 23, 1894, the number of prisoners remaining in custody 
was : 


Males. Females. Total. 
147 21 168 
Committed from June 23 to De- 
cember 31, 1894 . : : - 2,490 582 3,072 
f Kove?) Gee : 2037 603 3,240 
Discharged from June 23 ie Decem- 
ber 31, 1894 : : : Pees TO 581 3,056 
Remaining in jail December 31,1894, 162 29 184 
Debtors in custody June 23, 1894 . 3 
Debtors committed froin Tune 23, 1894, to December 31, 
1894)". 3 ; 4 ; : 32 
‘Eotak. : 35 
Debtors discharged from Tune 23 to December ‘31, 1894 ‘ 35 


3 | 


Debtors in custody December 31, 1894 


No deaths have occurred since June 23, 1894. Annie Williams 
escaped from front office of jail November 5, 1894, and was 
recaptured November 6, 1894, and returned to jail. No persons 
were pardoned since June 23, 1894. 
JoHN B. O’BrieEn, 


Sheriff, Keeper of the Jail. 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


Sourn Boston, December 2, 1894. 


To the Inspectors of Prisons for Suffolk County: 

GENTLEMEN: The following is a report of commitments to and 
discharges from this institution from August 12, 1894, to Decem- 
ber 27, 1894, inclusive : 


I 
yh 
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Males. Females. Total. 
Remaining August 12, 1894 F ; 560 54. 614 
Committed to December 27, 1894, ihelasive 410 86 496 


970°°> “SOE 
Discharged to December 27, 1894, inclusive 376 60 436 


Remaining December 27, 1894 . ‘ : 594 80 674 
Of the above discharges : 


Males. Females. ‘Total. 


336 48 384 were by expiration of sentence. 
7 6 13 were pardoned by the commissioners. 
4 _ 4 were pardoned by the governor. 
1 - 1 was discharged by permit of Prison Commis- 
sioners. 
4 2 6 were sent to Lunatic Asylum. 
1 1 was transferred to House of Industry, Deer 
Island. 
24 3 27 paid their fines. 
376 ~=60 436 total of discharges, as above. 


No deaths. No escapes. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun C. Wuiton, 
Master. 
HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, HOUSE OF REFORMATION, 
AND TRUANT SCHOOL. 
Pubic INSTITUTIONS, 

Deer Istanp, December 31, 1894. 

To the Inspectors of Prisons for Suffolk County: , 


GENTLEMEN: The following is a report of the commitments to 
and discharges from the House of Industry, House of Reformation, 
and Truant ‘School from July 9, 1894, to December 29, 1894, in- 
clusive : 

. House or Inpustry. 


Males. Females. Total. 

Remaining July 9, 1894 < yn dd Gas 348 1,513 
Committed since . : ; heres pe) 704 4,525 
‘ 4,986 1,052 6,058 
Discharged since. : : Pepe Pri | 738 4,489 
Remaining December 29, 1894 ~ 1,235 314 1,549 
Pardoned : : : ; : 615 152 767 
Died. : : ; ¢ 12 6 18 
Escaped : ; ; ae 7 — 7 


Report or Inspectors oF PRISONS. 


House or REFORMATION. 


Remaining July 9, 1894 
Committed since . 


Discharged since . 


Remaining December 29, 1894 


Pardoned 


TRUANT SCHOOL. 


Remaining July 9, 1894 
Committed since 


Discharged since . 


Remaining December 29, 1894 
PeRPMOUEO chars 


Respectfully submitted, 


James R. GERRISH, 


Superintendent. 


BOSTON LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


Boston, December 28, 1894. 


To the Inspectors of Prisons for Suffolk County: 


GENTLEMEN: There were present at: the date of your- last 


Visit, June 28, 1894: 


Males. 

At South Boston . ; : d é 104 
At Austin Farm : : , : wi 103 
Admitted since A F , é : 21 
W hole number : ; ‘ 7 : 228 
Discharged. . : ; : 33 
Remaining December 28, 1894 : : 195 
At South Boston. . : ! : 50 
At Austin Farm x : ¥ ; ; 145 

Of those discharged, there were : 

Recovered 4 
Much improved 1 
_ Improved } A ; / : ~ 
Not improved ; ; ; : : 5 
Transferred . : ‘ , ; : 34 
Died ‘ p F : : : oe 20 


Females. 


103 
154 


oo 
ov 


bo 
=) 
= 


“_- 
— 


ne 


foal 
—~ 


o> Or 


Total. 
207 
297 

o4 


518 

59 
459 
110 
O49 


13 
») 
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Of the deaths, one each were from old age, organic brain dis- 
ease, secondary dementia, caries of the foot, cerebral hemorrhage 
and polypi of bladder ; two were from chronic interstitial nephritis, 
three were from phthisis pulmonalis, four were fiom heart disease, 
five were from general paralysis, and six were from senile insanity. 

Very respectfully, 
T. W. FISHER, 
Superintendent. 


MARCELLA-STREET HOME. 


Boston Higuianpos, December 28, 1894, 
To the Committee on Inspection of Prisons: 


GENTLEMEN: The following is a report of the commitments and 
discharges since the date of your last inspection, June 23, 1894: 


Number remaining June 25, 1894. on shy : 402 
Number admitted between June 23, 1894, and December 
28,1894  . : a. ; ; ‘ : ; 185 
Number discharged between June 23, 1894, and Decem- 
ber 28, 1894 ; ; : ‘ : ; 148 
Number remaining December 28, 1894 : ‘ : ; 439 
a of deaths : : : : ' : : ; 5) 
‘es pardoned . : ; ; : ; 13 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. B. Hearn, 
Superintendent. 
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CLOSING PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


COMMON COUNCIL OF 1894, 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT O’BRIEN. 


In Common Councin, January 3, 1895. 


Mr. Holden presented the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Common 
Council of the City of Boston are due and are 
hereby tendered to President CrrisropHEeR F. 
O’Brien, for the fidelity and ability with which 
he has discharged his duties during the munici- 
pal year now about to close; and his associates 
take advantage of this occasion to cordially offer 
him their best wishes for a future career of 
prosperity and happiness. 


Said resolution was read. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. Holden, Norris, Pat- 
terson, M. W. Collins, Callahan. Robinson, Rourke, 
King, Kelly, W. W. Davis, Sears, Reidy, Everett, 
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Marnell, Miller, Briggs, Jones, Cochran, Whelton, Con- 
norton, Colby, Shaw, Browne, Leary, Bradley, Buttis, 
and Hurley. 

The resolution was then passed by a rising vote, 
the question being put by the Clerk of the Common 
Council. 

The President addressed the Council in reply to the 
resolution, and on motion of Mr. Holden it was 


Ordered, That the President be requested to 
furnish a copy of his closing address, that the 
same may be printed and bound with the city 
documents. 


Attest: 
JOSEPH O’K ANE, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


a 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT O’BRIEN. 


Mr. Clerk and gentlemen of the Common 
Jouncil, after ‘the passage of the resolutions 
and the many kind remarks that have accom- 
panied them, it is fitting that I should say 
something to you to express to you my feelings. 
And first, to speak generally, I wish to congrat- 
ulate the members of the Common Council on 
the splendid work you have done in the term 
just drawing to a close. The many measures 
of importance that have been before you for 
action have been acted on promptly, yet not 
with undue haste; and although debate has 
often been spirited and feeling sometimes ran 
high, I believe that this Council has always so 
conducted itself as to preserve the high reputa- 
tion which the Common Council as an institu- 
tion has always deservedly borne among all 
people, except the few who do not truly under- 
stand its purpose or its usefulness. Your yotes 
have always represented the wishes of your 


CLOSING PROCEEDINGS, COMMON COUNCIL. a 


particular constituency, and the action of the 
Council has always been satisfactory to the 
citizens as a whole. Much valuable work has 
been done which is not apparent to the general 
public, but I know, as do many others, of. the 
earnest, faithful, and painstaking work performed 
by members of the different committees, both 
standing and special. For myself I thank you 
for your kindly words and action at this our 
closing session; and in all sincerity I thank 
you for your assistance in the conduct of our 
meetings. Coming to the chair, as was said by 
one member to- night, with youth and with per- 
haps less experience than any of the members 
of this Council appreciated — because it was the 
first time, when I assumed the duties of Pres- 
ident of this Council, that I had ever filled 
the chair at any regularly constituted —parlia- 
mentary body—coming as I did without previous 
experience, I said then that I would endeavor 
to be a presiding officer impartial and dignified. 
This promise, to the best of my ability, 1 have 
kept. If I have failed, you have judged me, and 
most of you with marked tolerance for my fail- 
ings. Almost at the outset I found that there 
was much dissatisfaction, particularly, perhaps, on 
account of my committee appointments. Much 
warmth of feeling was displayed. I was advised 
by a member of this Council that if I would 
say that I was sorry for alleged mistakes, affairs 
would probably go more smoothly. I believe 
that gentleman spoke in friendly spirit, for my 
good. I thanked him, and I do now; but if I 
made mistakes they were honest mistakes, and 
I could not say I was sorry for what I honestly 
did for the best, although the result might 
have. been unfortunate. If it has been unfort- 
unate in some instances, it has not been wholly 
so for me, because I have learned from that 
experience a great deal. 

While some bitter feelmg was then engendered, 
I believe it has now almost entirely disappe: arcd. 
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I have tried not to let personal feeling inter- 
fere with a proper discharge of my _ official 
duties, and I have several times marked on the 
part of the Council the disposition to help and 
support me on trying occasions. I have found 
a spirit of fairness manifested always whenever 
you believed I was trying to do right, and I ask 
you now to believe that, although I may at times 
have appeared arbitrary or partial, I never in- 
tended to be either. 

We all have faults and weaknesses. Tolerance 
and charity are virtues too seldom exercised. 

You who have sat in this chair, apart from 
your brother members of the Council, know that 
ofttimes things have a_ different aspect viewed 
from this position than when viewed from the 
floor, and ofttimes what seems to a member on 
the floor to be unfair and partial conduet by 
the presiding officer is only proper parliamentary 
practice as seen by the Chair. 

We have been fortunate in that, by the grace 
of God, none of our members have been taken 
away during the year, and now we are about 
‘to separate. In a few days the Common Council 
of “94 will be of the past, but I know that some 
of the best and truest friends I ever had are 
numbered amongst this body, and that if we 
meet not again in official life that friendship 
which we have contracted here will yet be con- 
tinued while we live. 

I leave the chair and the Council of 1894 
with good feeling towards all, and I hope no 
one bears personal ill-will against me. 

I had hoped that all feeling had died out, 
and I wish to say nothing on this occasion that 
could make any man feel that I bore him any 
ill-will for his actions during the year or upon 
the occasion of any meeting of this Council. I 
trust that the members will consider in a_ broad 
spirit acts of mine which may have seemed to 
them partial or prejudiced, and that they will 
give me credit for having done what seemed to 
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me under all the circumstances the best that I 
could have done at the time. And now, as we 
go forth upon our different paths, my wish is 
the same to all,—that whatever path you may 
follow may lead you to the success that you 
deserve. | Applause. | ; 
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VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


To the Honorable the City Council: 


GENTLEMEN: It has been customary for the mayors of 
this city, particularly for those who have held office during a 
succession of years, to close their connection with the City 
Government by a farewell message. These addresses have 
generally included a review of the administration of the out- 
going Mayor, as well as recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the City Government suggested by his experience in ~ 
oflice. 

It has seemed to me that I ought not to leave the service 
of the city which has honored me with four successive elec- 
tions without placing upon record a summary of the opinions 
which experience has caused me to form concerning the 
merits and defects of municipal government as administered 
to-day in Boston. © This task necessarily involves a more or 
less detailed analy sis of the management, past and present, 
of the various branches of the City Government; but I shall 
endeavor to execute it with as much brevity as the case per- 
mits. If frequent references are found to what has been 
done and to what has not been done during the years in 
which I have been personally connected with the City Gov- 
ernment, I trust it will be understood that they were necessary 
and could not be avoided without losing sight of the true 
purpose of a valedictory address. 

No general description of the City Government has been 
published since Quincy’s Municipal History of the town and 
city from colonial days to 1830; and it is difficult to secure 
facts, figures, or dates relating to the work of the munici- 
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pality as a whole, or to any particular part of it. It 
seemed, therefore, that this paper could be made not only 
appropriate to the occasion, but useful to the public, if 
prepared in the form of a short compendium of information 
concerning the several branches of municipal service; and 
it has accordingly been written with this object in view. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE Crry GOVERNMENT. 11 


CHAPTER 1. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CITY GOVERNMENT. 


Section 1. General Outline. The City Government as 
now organized consists of a Mayor and thirty-three execu- 
tive departments under his control; of a legislative branch 
composed of a board of twelve Aldermen and a Common 
Council of seventy-five members; of a city clerk and city 
messenger elected by the city council; of a board of three 
Street Commissioners, elected by the people; of a School 
Committee consisting of twenty-four members elected by the 
people; of a Board of Police, consisting of three commis- 
sioners appointed by the Governor of the Commonwealth ; 
of various county officers, including the judges of the Su- 
preme Judicial, Superior and Probate Courts, the sheriff, 
clerks of court, register of probate, etc.; of certain 
attendants upon the legislative branch, namely, the clerk 
of committees, and the clerk of the Common Council; 
of a few temporary commissions, such as the Board of 
Survey and the Transit Commission ; and of a host of minor 
officers, such as constables, weighers of coal, measurers of 
grain, inspectors, ete. 

Section 2. The Hxecutive Departnent. This consists 
of twelve boards or commissions, as follows: The Board of 
Assessors, the Board of Fire Commissioners, the Board 
of Health, the Boston City Hospital, the Board of Trustees 
of the Public Library, the Trustees of Mt. Hope Cemetery, 
the Board of Park Commissioners, the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Public Institutions, the Board of Registrars of 
Voters, the Overseers of the Poor in the City of Boston, the 
Board of Commissioners of Sinking-Funds, and the Boston 
Water Board; of twenty single heads of departments, — the 
City Architect, City Auditor, City Collector, City Engineer, 
Superintendent of Ferries, Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings, Inspector of Milk and Vinegar, Inspector of Provis- 
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ions, Superintendent of Lamps, Superintendent of Markets, 
Superintendent of Printing, Inspector of Buildings, Super- 
intendent of Public Grounds, City Registrar, Sealer of 
Weights and Measures, Superintendent of Streets, City 
Surveyor, City Treasurer, Water Registrar, and Commis- 
sioner of Wires; and of a Law Department in joint charge 
of the Corporation Counsel and the City Solicitor. This 
makes a total of thirty-three departments, in charge of 
eighty-two persons, acting singly or as members of com- 
missions, all of whom are appointed by the Mayor subject 
to confirmation by the Board of Aldermen, and all of whom 
are subject to removal by the Mayor for such cause as he 
may deem sufficient. 

This organization is smaller by five departments than in 
1890; the departments of Bridges, Cambridge Bridges, 
Sewers, and Sanitary Police having been consolidated with 
the Street Department under a single superintendent, and 
the Ancient Records Commission having been abolished 
and its work assigned to the City Registrar. ‘The Board of 
Directors of East Boston Ferries was also abolished and 
the department placed in charge of a single superintendent. 
The Department for the Inspection of Wires, created in 
1890, was abolished in 1891 asa separate department, and the 
work was placed in charge of the Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners; but a new department was created in 1894 to carry 
out the provisions of the law relating to overhead wires 
passed in that year.’ 

These reductions and consolidations have been productive 
of excellent results, and, as frequently suggested to the 
City Council, indicate the value of further changes tending 
to a simplification of the machinery of government and a 
concentration of responsibility. Among these changes are 
the substitution of single superintendents or commissioners 
for the Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions, the 
Board of Fire Commissioners, and the Boston Water Board. 
The work of the Fire Department is purely executive in 


1St. 1894, chap. 454. 
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character, that of the other two departments nearly so. The 
office of Water Registrar should either be made a sub- 
ordinate division of the Department of Water Works, or con- 
solidated with the Collecting Department. The Inspectors of 
Milk and Vinegar and of Provisions might be made subordi- 
nate officers of the Board of Health, which has general charge 
of all matters relating to the public health ; and Mount Hope 
Cemetery could also be placed in charge of this Board. 

As to the terms of office for the Mayor and his executive 
officers, it is my opinion that they should all be longer than 
at present. The Mayor should be elected for a term of two 
or three years; and the length of service of the heads of de- 
partments should be indeterminate. This is to a great extent 
the present practice, most of the heads of the more important 
departments having held office continuously under the various 
Democratic and Republican administrations of the recent 
past ;! and it would, I believe, be well to change the statutes 
and ordinances so that the heads of departments as well as 
the subordinate officers of the Government shall hold office 
indefinitely until death, resignation or removal. 

Section 3. The Legislative Branch. This, in my opinion, 
should be reconstructed by abolishing the present bicameral 
system and substituting a single legislative body. This 
body should be larger than the present Board of Aldermen, 
but not so large as to become unwieldy, and liable to de- 
generate into a debating society. The scheme which has 
seemed to me on the whole the most desirable, and which 
has been advocated on other occasions, is to establish a 
single legislature of twenty-four or twenty-seven men, 
elected at large, eight or nine each year, for a three-years 
term. If minority representation is desired, some system 
should be invented different from that in operation under 
the law of 1893.” This law is admitted on all hands to have 


1For instance, no changes have been made since 1890, except those caused by 
death or resignation, in the heads of nineteen of the thirty-three executive depart- 
ments, namely: Board of Assessors, Auditor, Collector, Engineer, Ferries, Fire, Hos- 
pital, Inspection of Buildings, Inspection of Milk and Vinegar, Inspection of 
Provisions, Printing, Markets, Public Buildings, Public Grounds, City Registrar, 
Sinking Funds, Surveyor, Treasurer, Board of Health. 

? St. 1893, ch. 473, accepted by the people at the State election of 1893. 
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been a failure; and it is extremely doubtful whether any 
system of minority representation can be devised that will 
secure satisfactory results. 

It would be foolish, indeed, to expect that tis: or any, 
reconstruction of our municipal legislature will remove all 
the difficulties in the way of securing an economical and 
business-like government. The representatives of the citi- 
zens, howsoever elected, will continue to represent with more 

less fidelity the wishes and principles of their constit- 
uents; and as long as the people at large, while in favor of 
economy as a general principle, yet desire appropriations for 
particular purposes on a seale that makes economy impos- 
sible, just so long will it be difficult to restrain the City 
Council, however constituted, from an improvident expendi- 
ture of the public funds. I believe, however, that some gain 
would follow from the change suggested; that a more 
responsible class of aspirants for positions in the City 
Council would appear, if the term of service were longer 
and the work of legislation restricted to a single body; and 
that in this way the difficulties of securing economy in 
expenditure would be diminished, though by no means 
removed. 

Section 4. The Board of Street Commissioners. Why 
the Board of Street Commissioners should still be elected 
by the people, I have never been able to understand, except 
upon the theory that its members had sufficient influence to 
secure its omission from the scope of the charter amend- 
ments of 1885. The present system tends to create a divi- 
sion of responsibility, and the members of this board, like 
the other heads of departments, should, in my opinion, be 
appointed by the Mayor. 

Section 5. The School Committee. The School Commit- 
tee has been an unpaid elective body from the earliest times ; 
but the business of the schools has outgrown the capacity 
of a board selected in this manner; and there is constant 
friction between the Mayor and City Council, who are 
responsible for the school appropriations, and:the School 
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Committee, which has sole charge of expending them. Such 
friction is inevitable where the business in question is 
voluminous and complicated, and the responsibility for its 
proper conduct divided. I should recommend the passage 
of a law placing the public schools in charge of a superin- 
tendent, to be appointed in the usual way by the Mayor of 
the city. 

Section 6. Board of Police. This department can never 
be managed to the satisfaction of the public so long as it 
remains in the charge of a State board! not responsible to the 
City Government, and composed necessarily of gentlemen 
who, whatever their personal qualifications, are yet regarded 
by a majority of the voters of this city with distrust. Besides 
the division of responsibility which the system entails, — the 
City Council being responsible within certain limits for the 
appropriations, and the Board of Police for their expendi- 
ture, — there are many special objections to the plan, such 
as the inability to secure the enforcement of the city ordi- 
nances. The Board of Police should be abolished; the 
police force should be restored to the control of the city, 
and placed in charge of a chief or superintendent appointed 
by the Mayor, and responsible through him to the people of 
the city ; and the license-granting powers of-the Board should 
then be vested in a Special license board. 

It will be said that this plan has already been tried, 
and that the present system has worked better. I cannot 
assent to this proposition as a statement of fact, for the 
department was never so mismanaged as between the years 
1889 and 1893 ; but even if true, the transfer of a purely local 
concern, such as the police force of a city, to the control of 
the Commonwealth is a violation of the principle of local 
self-government and a constant source of irritation to the 
people. The gain in efficiency, if any, is not commensurate 
with the breach of principle involved. 

Sect. 7. Jn General. Most of the changes urged in 
this chapter have been recommended on previous occasions. 


. Established by St. 1885, ch. 323, 
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The question may arise, however, why these reforms, if 
reforms they be, have not been pressed with greater energy. 
The answer is, that the changes urged depend, with minor 
exceptions, upon the action of the State Legislature ; that 
they are commonly regarded as political in character; and 
that I have intentionally and consistently refrained from 
urging any measure of a political character upon the com- 
mittees of the General Court. I felt that the best work I 
could do was to administer the government as I found it, 
without wasting time in seeking radical organic changes, 
which the Legislature was not likely to grant at my request, 
and the advocacy of which was calculated to impair the 
influence that the Mayor properly possesses with committees 
of the General Court in respect to legislation affecting the 
financial interests of the city. 


While I have no reason to complain of any partisan action on the part of the 
legislative committees of the past four years in matters relating to city finances and 
public improvements, yet my advocacy of a change, really political, or thought to be 
such, would have had very little weight with a Republican Legislature. The fate of 
the annual attempt to increase the term of office of the Mayor shows the im- 
possibility of securing this reform from a Republican Legislature, so long as it was 
regarded by many as a scheme for the benefit of a Democratic administration. Now 
that the next Mayor is to be a Republican, there is more chance that the measure 
will pass. 
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CHAPTER 2. 
ACCOUNTS AND REPORTS. 


The current accounts of the city are accurately and intel- 
ligently kept by the Collector, Treasurer, and Auditor ; and 
the method of paying out money is well calculated to pre- 
vent mistaken, illegal, and fraudulent payments.'! The system 
is, or rather has been, defective in what might be termed 
the ledger part of it, that is in respect to capital, improve- 
ment, or investment accounts, and in the character of the 
reports printed for public information. 

Section 1. Department Reports. The annual reports 
of the different departments I found to be much fuller than 
those published by most cities; but they were deficient in 
financial information. Statistics relating to the total cost 
or net results of the various public undertakings described 
in the reports were almost wholly lacking, and when given, 
generally inaccurate ; while the few comparative statements 
of annual expenditures and receipts were incomplete and 
misleading. 

Taking, for instance, the annual reports of the several 
departments for the year 1890,? we find that the City 
Architect has nothing to say about the cost of our 
school-houses and other public buildings except in re- 
spect to the payments during that particular year. The 
Board of Ferry Commissioners present a “statement ” 
of the cost of the department from the purchase of the 
ferries, which is several hundred thousand dollars out of 
the way, and a “trial balance” worthy of the most advanced 


'The drafts of the several departments, all countersigned by the Auditor, and ap- 
proved by the Mayor, amounted to 1,652 during the fiscal year 1893-4, and involved 
the payment of $33,911,179.04. Practically every payment requires the written 
voucher of the head of a department, of the Auditor, of the Mayor, and of the 
Treasurer. The City Auditor’s books are particularly well kept. 

? Published in two volumes as Document 1 of the year 1891. 
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style of speculative railroad book-keeping. The Trustees of 
the Public Library furnish a list of the Trustees and Ex- 
amining Committees for thirty-nine years, as well as much 
other interesting information, but omit all mention of the 
millions of dollars in process of expenditure upon the new 
building on Dartmouth street.2_ The report of the Board of 
Park Commissioners contains no tables from which the 
amount expended in any one year, or the total cost of all 
the separate parks, can be ascertained. The report of the 
Water Board contains a short and insufficient if not imaccu- 
rate statement of the “cost of construction of the water 
works,” but not a figure concerning total expenditures, total 
receipts, net cost, loans issued, changes in rates, depart- 
ment charges, and other facts necessary to a correct under- 
standing of our water-works finances; nor is there anything 
to show the operation of the sinking-funds, or the steady 
increase in the debt. No figures are to be found in the entire 
two volumes showing the cost of our hospitals, cemeteries, 
markets, public institutions, school-houses, public grounds, 
or public buildings. 

It may be said of the department reports, as a whole, 
that they contained little information of the kind described ; 
and that such information as they did contain was always 
insufficient, generally inaccurate, and sometimes purposely 
misleading. 

SECTION 2. Financial Reports. The annual reports 
of the City Auditor were also defective. Of the two 
hundred pages devoted to the payments for the year, a 
large proportion was occupied by the names of the different 
contractors, material-men, and teamsters, with the amounts 
paid to each on each separate job. Such lists were of little 


1See chapter 18, § 5, and Appendix, Tables 27 to 29. 

2 Reference is, however, made to the semi-annual report of the Trustees upon the 
condition of this building, This report— Doc. 9, of 1891 —contains what purports to 
be a statement of the cost of the building to date, but is not, by reason of omitting 
all payments, amounting to $91,440.57, made prior to the month of May, 1888. 
The cost of the land, $203,925.00, was also omitted, and the accounts are other- 
wise incomplete. See Doc. 186, of the year 1892, for a proper set of estimates and 
accounts. 
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value without still fuller information, and were otherwise out 
of place in a general account of the financial operations of a 
great corporation. On the other hand, the few summarized 
statements of cost, notably those relating to the water-works 
and ferries, were inaccurate or insufficient, and there was 
practically nothing in the volume from which the citizens 
could learn what the city had expended on its various under- 
takings, what its annual average receipts were, or what had 
been the comparative cost from year to year of maintain- 
ing the different branches of municipal service. 

The annual calculation of “ ways and means,” and the 
methods ostensibly followed in making up the annual tax- 
levy and appropriation order, were represented to be the 
same as before the passage of the tax-limit law of 1885; 
but if a totally different method had not in fact been used, 
a deficit would have annually resulted, or an illegal tax-rate, 
or both.! ; 

The monthly exhibits or reports of the Auditor, Treas- 
urer, and Collector were also deficient in the amount of 
information furnished; and no statement at all was pub- 
lished of the expenditures for the last month of the fiscal 
year.” 7 

Then the period covered by the annual reports of the 
Auditor, Treasurer, Collector, and Sinking-Funds Commis- 
sioners was the fiscal year, which began on May 1 and ended 
on April 30; while the period covered by the annual reports 
of the other departments was the calendar year, from Janu- 
ary 1 to December 31. 

Section 3. Difficulties of Investigation. This con- 
dition of affairs made it impossible for any citizen to 
secure, without a most laborious investigation, accurate 
and complete information concerning the original cost 


1 The real way in which the appropriation orders have been made up since 1885 is 
shown in Appendix, Table 6; also in the inaugural addresses or messages accom-_ 
panying the annual estimates submitted by the various Mayors. 

2 The payments during the month of April could only be discovered by subtracting 
each item in the statement for April 1 from the corresponding item in the Auditor’s 
Annual Report — not printed, perhaps, for months — of the entire payments for the 
fiscal year. 
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of our various public undertakings, the annual cost of 
the various branches of municipal service, and the probable 
annual revenues. This information was peculiarly essential 
to the members of a City Government which was limited by 
law in the amount of money it could raise by taxation and 
from loans; and I am inclined to attribute the fact that it was 
so frequently thought necessary between 1885 and 1891 to 
borrow money for current expenses to the difficulty of esti- 
mating with accuracy the probable expenditures and receipts 
of the city. That the city can, as a matter of fact, live within 
its income as limited by the law of 1885 — that is, that it need 
not borrow money for the current expenses of administration 
— has been shown by the experience of the last four years ; 
but the expenditures must, of necessity, very nearly equal 
the income,! and the departments can only be prevented 
from exceeding it by means of a sharp monthly watch upon 
every item of income and expenditure, and by monthly 
comparisons with the corresponding items for previous 
years.” . 

Called to the chief magistracy of the city without previous 
service in the Government, and believing that the first 


1The current receipts and expenditures during the last three fiscal years have 
been as follows: 


Receipts. Expenditures. Surplus. 
1891-92... . . « « «| =» $13,465,035. 37 $13,381,00] 27 $84,034 10 
1892-938... . ee ee _ 14,612,771 22 14,212,233 56 400,537 66 
1893-94 2 ene ets, Bites 14,677,286 28 14,587,995 00 | 89,291 28 


The surplus for 1894-95 will probably be about $100,000. 

The receipts include the entire income of the city available for the general appro- 
priations of the year. The expenditures include all unexpended appropriations from 
revenue for particular purposes, if any such there were at the close of the year. Such 
items are carried forward on the books of the new year, as crédited to these special 
purposes; all other unexpended balances of appropriations, if any, — that is, all general 
department balances, — are allowed to lapse and figure in the surplus for the year. 

* Blank forms were prepared for this purpose in 1892, and have proved of great 
assistance in the difficult task of keeping the department expenditures within the 
income of the city. 
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duty of a public officer charged with the disbursement 
of millions of dollars of the public money was to search 
the printed reports of the City Government for accounts 
that would show the cost from year to year of equip- 
ping and maintaining the various departments of munic- 
ipal service, [ was amazed to discover that practically there 
were none. I have in consequence been obliged to devote 
an inordinate amount of time to the work of securing this 
information, and of arranging it in convenient form for use. 
The time thus spent, amounting often to several hours a day 
for weeks at a stretch, has of course left so much less for the 
direction of the executive business of the city; but a cor- 
rect and perspicuous system of accessible accounts is the 
only safe foundation for a successful administration of that 
business; and if my successors in office and all other inquir- 
ing citizens shall hereafter be able to investigate the finan- 
cial operations of the city and its various departments with 
reasonable rapidity, I shall feel amply compensated for the 
time and labor bestowed upon this branch of the public 
business. 

Section 4. Changes Effected. Some of the results of 
these labors can be seen by comparing the annual depart- 
ment reports for 1893-4 — particularly those of the Auditor, 
Architect, Board of Assessors, Board of Park Commissioners, 
and Street Department — with the corresponding documents 
for 1890; and by reference to the Appendix, which contains 
the tables that have been found the most useful in practice. 
These include eleven tables relating to the city debt and 
sinking-funds; ten relating to current revenues, expenses, 
and taxes; twenty-one relating to the water-works and 
other municipal investments; and eight relating to other 
matters. Still others will be found scatte red throughthe 
text of this message.! 

Some of these tables have been submitted to the City 
Council in special messages ; some were ordered to be printed | 
in the department reports; some are now for the first time 
_published. 


1 See Table of Contents, pp. 5 to 7. 
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The change in the fiscal year, effected in 1891,' and the 
order of December 5, 1891.? providing that the reports of all 
departments should be made for the fiscal year, have tended 
to simplify the book-keeping of the city, and to promote a 
correct understanding of our municipal finances. 

A new system of book-keeping has been introduced into 
the Architect and Street Departments, so that ‘it will be 
possible in these, the chief construction departments of the 
City Government, to compare the cost of future work with 
that executed during the past four years.? 

Srction 5. Estimates of Income. The method of 
estimating the income of the city available for the general 
expenditures of the year has been changed. This income 
consists of: 

(a) Unappropriated cash in the treasury at the beginning 
of the year, being the surplus of receipts over expenditures 
for the previous year. 

(6) Receipts from taxes for the current year, 

(c) Receipts from unpaid taxes of prior years. 

(d) Receipts from liquor licenses. 

(e) The city’s part of the tax on corporations collected 
by the Commonwealth. 

(f) The miscellaneous receipts of the various depart- 
ments. 

For some years prior to 1893 it had been the custom to 
estimate so much revenue from liquor licenses, so much 


* From 1822 to 1820, inclusive, the fiscal year ran from June 1 to May 31; from 
1826 to 1891, inclusive, the fiscal year began May 1 and ended April 30; the fiscal 
year 1891-2 began May 1, 1891, and ended Jan. 31, 1892; and since then the fiscal 
year has begun February 1 and ends January 31. See ordinance approved March 
21,1891. This reform, so essential to that concentration of responsibility which the 
present charter seeks to secure, was for years blocked by the opposition of the heads 
of departments, notwithstanding its advocacy by every living ex-Mayor, as well as by 
the press, and in spite of the fact that Boston was the only city in the State in which 
the fiscal and political or municipal years were not coincident or nearly so. (See the 
reports of the Citizens’ Association for 1888, 1889, 1890, and 1891, and various 
debates in the City Council, particularly that of July 1, 1889.) 

2 See also Rev. Ord. of 1892, chap. 3, sect. 22. 

’ Prior to 1891 the books and accounts of the Street Department were kept in 
such a manner that it was impossible to ascertain the comparative cost of the different 
items of work. See the Reports of the Citizens’ Association for 1889 and 1890. 
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from the corporation tax, so much from the departments, so 
much cash, so much from back taxes, and the entire amount 
of the tax levy for the year. Now, as taxes are never paid 
in full during the year of levy, this way of figuring out the 
annual receipts of the city would obviously result in a 
deficit, unless the other items of income were purposely 
underestimated. This I found to be the case; the danger of 
appropriating too much money being averted by a systematic 
underestimation of the income from licenses, corporations, 
departments, etc. Why this fiction should have been resorted 
to I never could find out, and concluded that it was time that 
the revenues of a great city should be officially estimated 
according to the facts of the case, and not upon the 
theory that we could safely appropriate for the expenditures 
of the current year not only the uncollected taxes of prior 
years, but all the taxes of the current year. The cal- 
culation could be changed so as to conform to-facts in one 
of two ways: either by deducting an arbitrary percentage 
from the taxes of the current year to cover the amount that 
would not come in before its expiration; or by leaving out 
of the calculation the receipts from the unpaid taxes of prior 
years, on the theory that the amount of these would be 
about the same from year to year; the other sources of in- 
come being, in either case, given at approximately the real 
figures. ‘The latter course was selected for adoption, and 
for the last two years the several items of the city income 
have been estimated on the basis of what they were likely 
to be, the certain deficit in the item of taxes for the current 
year due to the non-payment of part of them until after 
the close of the fiscal year being assumed to be offset by 
receipts, not included in the estimate, from taxes of previ- 
ous years unpaid at the beginning of the current year.! 

A certain margin of safety must still, of course, be allowed, 
to guard against any unexpected shrinkage in taxes and 


1Compare the estimates of revenue contained in the message on the annual 
estimates for 1890-1 (Doc. 49 of 1890), and for 1891-2 (Doc. 27 of 1891), with the 
estimates for 1894-5. (Inaugural Address, 1894, Appendix A.) 
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other receipts, and to cover the expenditures of those 
departments which are not under the control of the 
Executive.’ 

Section 6.° The Monthly Exhibits. The monthly reports 
of the City Auditor have been amplified by the addition of a 
debt statement, of a list of loans authorized but not issued, 
and of a calculation of the borrowing capacity of the city, as 
well as amended in other particulars ; and a special statement 
is now published showing the payments during the last month 
of the fiscal year (January). | 

The Collector’s monthly statements of receipts formerly 
contained only the receipts of the month; those now 
issued include the receipts for the month, and also the 
receipts for the entire fiscal year to the date of the report. 

The Treasurer’s monthly statements contain a statement 
of the amount of cash in the treasury derived from loans, 
income and trust funds respectively, whereas formerly the 
receipts from all sources were lumped together, and were 
used (apparently) without distinction to pay drafts of all 
kinds. 

Section 7. Other Changes. Numerous other minor 
changes in our municipal accounts and reports have been 
introduced, with the object of facilitating inquiry. I feel 
confident that the changes and additions as a whole have 
removed the first difficulty in the way of a successful admin- 
istration of our municipal finances, — the difficulty of getting 
at the facts. It would be presumptuous, however, to assume 
that the opportunities for improvement have been exhausted. 
On the contrary, much remains to be accomplished,? in the 


1 County, schools, and, to some extent, police. 

*For instance: according to the calculation of ‘ways and means” statement at 
the end of the Auditor’s Annual Report, the amount of the tax levy is reached by de- 
ducting the estimated income of the city, from other sources than taxes, from the 
appropriations voted by the City Council. This is, of course, the way in whicha city 
with unlimited powers of taxation proceeds; it was the way in which the tax levy for 
this city was calculated prior to 1885; it would be the way since the tax-limit law of 
that year if the city appropriated less than the amount allowed; but inasmuch as the 
practice has been to appropriate every dollar that the law allows, the theory on which 
this calculation of the ‘‘ ways and means ”’ is ostensibly based is an absurdity. 

The real way in which the appropriation and tax orders are now made up is first 


ol ele le 
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way of simplifying and systematizing the financial records of 
the city ; and as the business grows, new methods of account- 
ing will from time to time be found necessary.! 


to find out what the nine-dollar law allows the city to raise by taxes, and then to add 
to it the amounts for county expenditures and debt requirements exempted from the 
operation of the law; the result is the tax warrant for city and county purposes. The 
appropriation order is then reached by adding to the total tax warrant the amount of 
the estimated income of the city from other sources. See Appendix, Table 6. 

In other words, the actual process is almost the exact reverse of that shown in the 
statement of ‘‘ ways and means,” which in the future should be reformed so as to fit 
the facts of the case. It has always been correctly shown in the Auditor’s statement 
accompanying the annual estimates. 

1This criticism of the system of municipal accounts and reports existing prior to 
1892 might be carried much further, but no one who ever made a serious effort to get 
exact figures at the City Hall will dispute its accuracy. Those who have not had 
occasion to make such investigation, and who may be inclined to think the strictures 
in the text too severe, may be referred to the following extracts from the annual re- 
ports, of the ‘‘ Citizens’ Association: ” 

From the report for 1889: 


“The advisability of changing the fiscal year of the city so as to make it corre- 
spond with the municipal year was carefully considered by the committees of this 
Association last year, as will appear by reference to the last annual report.” 


. . . . 


“ Your committee addressed a communication to the City Council early in the year, 
setting forth the advantages of the proposed change, and requesting that the few 
amendments should be made in ‘the ordinances which are required to effect the 
change. ‘The matter was referred to the Committee on Ordinances, who gave a num- 
ber of hearings.” 

‘“The City Treasurer and City Auditor appeared before the committee to oppose 
the change, but your committee could not see that the grounds of their opposition had 


? 


any substantial basis.’ 


From the report for 1890: 

“The confusion caused by the multiplicity of our independent departments, the 
difference between the municipal and financial year, and the unsatisfactory method in 
which the books and reports of the several street departments are made up, all cause 
such hopeless confusion that it is entirely impossible for any one to know how our 


- city work is really carried on, or how much it is costing, so that anything like careful 


and intelligent scrutiny and criticism on the part of citizens is quite out of the ques- 
tion. It is needless to argue that this is all wrong.”’ 

From the report for 1891: 

‘‘One of the serious troubles with our municipal system, as was pointed out in our 
last report (see pages 35-41), has been the faulty book-keeping and accounting in the 
executive departments. The reports were confused and unintelligible, giving very 
little information that was of any importance, and no two were arranged on the same 
plan. It was impossible to find out in any satisfactory manner what work had been 
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done or the cost of any work, excepting by taking the lump sum of money expended ; 
and the trouble was increased by the fact that the department reports covered the 
calendar year, while the figures relating to the several departments in the Auditor’s 
report covered the fiscal year from May to May.” 

| 


(Opinion of Mr. EB. W. Bowditch.) 


‘If it is fair to assume that taxpayers have a right to know, in reasonable detail, 
how the city spends its income, then it is proper to assert that the usual methods of 
making up the printed reports for each department fall so far short,\of what they 
should, that their publication and circulation are, to the ordinary taxpayer, of com- 
paratively little value. 

“Their general arrangement is not such as admits of making either fair compari- 
sons or even reasonable deductions. For a professional man there is little informa- 
tion conveyed, except the total expenditures. Obscurity is unnecessary, and their form 
should be so remodelled, and results so tabulated, that any citizen can tell the cost of 
any public work without difficulty. Moreover, reports that are not clearly stated are 
apt to cause distrust on the part of the reading public, usually unfounded, but fre- 
quently sufficient to raise the question of honesty of purpose of the authors.” 


‘‘ Moreover, no two departments, as far as noticed, make the reports up in the same 
way, nor do they appear to carry on the business of the office in the same manner. 

*¢ All reports should be made up, so faras possible, on one general scheme or skele- 
ton, amplifying where necessary, in order to secure clearness for readers. If this is 
expecting too much, there is no objection to retaining the present form, except the 
bulk; but, in addition, some scheme of tabulation for the expenditures should be 
adopted that would enable any one to understand without difficulty not only the total 
expenditures each year, but what is more important, what the payments are for, and 
at what rates per unit of measure.’ 

«The folly of continuing a fiscal year that does not coincide with the calendar year 
is very apparent if the attempt be made to check any series of expenditures given in 
the department reports with figures given in the auditor’s report. The former are for 
the calendar year, and the latter are for the fiscal year, which has ended the last day 
of April. 

“The change recently authorized of having the fiscal year begin February 1, instead 
of May 1, does not cure the difficulty complained of, though the apparent differences 
between the expenditures, as shown by the department reports and those shown in 
the auditor’s reports, will be very much less than heretofore.” 


(Opinion of Messrs. Joseph Davis and J. Herbert Shedd.) 


“We also consider it desirable to provide for a uniform system of keeping accounts, 
and we believe that these accounts should be published in the annual reports in a 
tabulated form, so that each citizen can easily ascertain the cost of any particular 
public work.” 

These gentlemen, Messrs. Bowditch, Davis, and Shedd, were commissioned in 
1890 by the Citizens’ Association to make an investigation into the conduct of city 
business. The reasons for this investigation are given in the report of the Association 
for 1890: 

‘The impossibility of ascertaining the amount and cost of the work done by our 
several departments which has just been described, the knowledge that our expendi- 
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tures per capita are nearly double those of any other large city in the country, with- 
out, it is thought, any corresponding benefit to our citizens, and the general feeling 
of distrust in regard to the way in which our city work has been done for many years, 
have all created a strong desire on the part of the Executive Committee to make a 
thorough and careful examination of our leading departments, in order that it might 
be ascertained how the work is really carried on, as such knowledge must be first 
obtained before any intelligent attempt can be made to improve our system.” 


wal 
é 
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CHAPTER 3. 


EXPENDITURES AND REVENUES. 


~ 


Section 1. In General. The expenditures of the city 
of Boston for many years past have probably been greater 
than those of any other large city in the country. As early 
as the year 1849, Mayor Bigelow publicly asserted this 
fact, and in 1850 repeated the statement, saying that he had 
“reason to believe that there was no other city in the world 
the affairs of which, in proportion to its size, were adminis- 
tered at so great an expense as ours.” Mayor Gaston, in 1871, 
called attention to the fact that the federal census of 1870, 
showed that the people of Boston paid larger taxes per capita 
than those of any other large city in the country. 


and according to the federal census of 1890 Boston led ¢ 
the large cities of this country in per capita expenditure for 
schools, libraries, fire protection, street lighting, and works 
of charity ; while the expenditure for police was greater in 
one other city only. The exact figures are given in the 
following table, compiled from Census Bulletin No. 82: 


EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA. 


| . | { | wo 

CITIES. Population., 3 | a | oh ii = M7 

pr aera a |) 2 (eels 

bet ee | a pa? - Sh Be 

| Vides rs) k= tod o a | oh | 9 

boi) a) | OR > i ae oeen es iS 
Baltimore. ..-e 434,439 | .1382 | 2.26 .649 | .717! .179 .499 | 17.91 | 11.62 
Boston ks tester nan 448,477 | .363 | 4.28 | 1.945 | 1.821 | 2.64 | 2.288 | 35.94] 23.13 
Brooklyn". ss 16151, 1 is 896,343 |. . .| 1.91 168! .597)| .157 -091 | 20.88 | 13.79 
Biuilaio Besse, sas oe 258,664 | .015)2.92 | 1.185 | 1.018 | 1.46 | .807 | 26.41) 15.55 
Chicago. 3.2). «.s 1,099,850 | .076 | 2.94 90 | .886 | 1.37 . .019 16.78 | 6.73 
Cincinnati 4.9. 2 >. 35 296,908'}. . .| .166; 1.113; .749)} 1.58 |. .878 | 21.74) 9.67 
CleySland 00 ae teas tet a oe AOL SNOT aye Se doe .969 | .620 | 1.18 318 | 11.06| 7.46 
Detekoe ae oe Oo ity 205,876 | .115/ 1.55 | 1.565 | .583'} 1.22 | .155/14.95! 9.66 
New Orleans ..s.s 242.0389 {.:.'.\| .075.!» 1975 |, 768'|\ 1681 | ~ 062 7 11.607) 10, 1 
Newry Ork <. ee 4s bean 1,515,301 | .016 | 2.69 | 7.833 | .470}38.04 | 1.57 32.30 | 19.66 
Philadelphia ....-.| 1,046,064 |... | 2.53 | 639) .368/1.84 | .462 | 18.95] 11.55 
Pittslvab ge Pcs ets a heliss 238,617 |. . .| 2.58 | .950| 1525/1226 | .329/ 12.93] 11.25 
St) Liotis tis. ils bbe ee BBL TIO Gee oat > fey) 2.066 |) BEGEed 28 | .784 | 18.74 7.23 
San Francisco. . « .« -» 298,997 ) 103 | 3.82 | 1.548] .964 1.81 291 ) 18.86 | 10.11 
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The current expenses of the city—that is, the money 
spent annually by the several departments for running ex- 
penses, maintenance, and repairs — are thus relatively larger 
than elsewhere. This is due principally to the desire of the 
people of this city for more and better service from the 
municipality than is required in other cities ; — a fact particu- 
larly noticeable in everything that relates to water supply, 
schools, streets, libraries, collection of garbage, public light- 
ing, and similar municipal conveniences. Special reasons for 
the relatively high rate of expenditure may also be found 
in the great length of streets compared with the population of 
the city; in the low water-rates and ferry-tolls established 
by the authorities in response to popular demand ; in the high 
salaries paid to school teachers, police officers, and firemen ; 
in the relatively large amount of work done by day labor ; 
in the obligations from year to year imposed upon the city 
by the Legislature, such as extra sessions of the courts and 
experimental “drunk laws ;” in the insistence by the Legis- 
lature on the taxation of municipal bonds ;! and in its refusal 
to allow the municipality to obtain a revenue from the cor- 
porations using the public streets. 

Further reasons for a comparatively large expenditure 
are to be found in the necessarily excessive cost in this 
city for a water supply, for drainage facilities, and for 
widening and straightening out the streets of the city proper. 
For reasons more fully explained below’ the expenditures 
for these purposes have been relatively very heavy. ‘The 
water-works have cost over $20,000,000, while nearly $40,- 
000,000 has been expended for street widenings and changes 
of grade, and $20,000,000 more for sewers and improve- 
ments connected with the problem of drainage. 

If, however, we compare the expenditures of twenty years 
ago with those of to-day, we do not find any extraordinary 


‘The exemption of our bonds hereafter issued from taxation for municipal or county 
purposes would save the city from one-fourth to one-half of one per cent. in the rate 
of interest paid on future loans. 
~ *See chap. 5, §§ 8.and 10, and chap. 8. 
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increase. The actual expenditures — understanding by that 
phrase all payments on account of the city of Boston, in- 
cluding county expenses and State tax, except for debt 
redeemed— were $18,552,612.48 in 1873-4, and $15,388,- 
632.28 in 1874-5; while in 1892-3 they amounted to 
$21,300,665.04, and in 1893-4 to $21,696,999.35. The 
average amount expended during the five fiscal years from 
1872-3 to 1876-7 was $15,761,661.47, while the present 
rate of expenditure is between twenty-one and twenty-two 
millions.! The net debt of the city has increased from 
$27,812,935.23 on December 31, 1874, to ia 493,864.42 
on December 31, 1894. 

Thus Aten the expenditures of the city are still large, 
and probably larger relatively than those of most other cities 
in the country, it is satisfactory to discover that while the 
population has increased 46 per cent. in twenty years, the 
actual expenditures have increased only 36 per cent. and 
the net debt 81 per cent.; and that the tax rate has fallen 
from an average of $14.06 per thousand for the ten years 
from 1874 to 1884 to an average of $12.96 per thousand 
for the ten years from 1884 to 1894, 

Section 2. Current Hupenses and Annual Revenues. 
The large appropriation order of 1884 — $10,284,019 for 
department purposes, or only $281,667 less than the de- 
partment appropriations for 1894—5— and the consequent 
high tax rate, induced the Legislature of 1885? to limit the 
amount of taxation for municipal purposes to nine dollars 
on the thousand of the average valuations for the preceding 
five years, less abatements to December 31 preceding. 
The interest and debt requirements were excepted; and in 
1887 % an additional amount of $425,000 was allowed for 
county purposes. 

This law caused an immediate reduction in the annual 
appropriation order, and the tax rate fell from $17 in 1884 to 
$12.80 in 1885; since which time it has fluctuated between 


1 See Appendix, Table 13. 2 St. 1885, chap. 178. 
8 St. 1887, chap. 281. 
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$12.60 and $13.40, the average having been, as already 
stated, $12.96. 

Notwithstanding this curtailment of income, in 1887 the 
salaries of the policemen and firemen were increased by an 
amount equivalent to $187,000 per annum, on the basis of 
the number at present employed, and the ferry-tolls were 
reduced to the lowest possible point. The task of keeping 
the departments within the limited appropriations allowed 
by law was a difficult one under any circumstances, and the 
difficulty was not diminished by the increase in salaries and re- 
duction in revenue referred to. It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing that the practice of borrowing money for current expenses 
should have been revived, and recourse had to this expe- 
dient in three of the fiscal years that have since elapsed.” 

During the past four years the city has lived strictly 
within its income, no money having been borrowed for the 
current expenses of the Government. 

There has been an increase during these four years in the 
revenue from the water-works,’ in the amount received from 
liquor licenses,* and in the product of the $9 law; and 
there has been a decrease in the cost of gas, electric 
lights, telephone charges, and in a few other particulars. 

On the other hand, there has been an increase in expen- 
diture due to establishment of the new street-cleaning and 
street-watering services; and the School Committee and 
other departments generally have received a regular annual 
increase in appropriations. 


1See Appendix, Table 1. The tax rate during the past ten years has been as 
follows: 


1885 ; ° $12.80 | 1890 . ; 7 ° ; - $13.30 
1886. : ‘ . : . Zee LOO. - . . Ae 12.60 
1887 . : . > : : 138.40 | 1892 . : : ; : . 12.90 
1888 . = ° ‘ : - ISAS 1805. ° ° : Pee 12.80 
1889 . : +. Lee 13804, . ‘ : a ghzsoU 


2 1888-9, 1889-90, and 1890-91; also in 1885-6. See p. 49. 

8 Which has indirectly been of assistance to the other departments in permitting a 
large reduction in the charges for fire hydrants, and thus releasing for general munic- 
ipal purposes money previously taken from the tax levy for the maintenance of the 
water-works. 

4 Owing to an increase in the number granted, based on the growth of population. 

5 Due to increase in valuations. 
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Some saving in expenditure can, perhaps, be effected in the 
various departments, but it is not likely that a great or per- 
manent gain to the city treasury will be realized in this way. | 

The revenues of the coming year, 1895-6, available for — 
department expenditures are estimated at $10,914,814, 
which is about three hundred and fifty thousand . dollars 
in excess of the department appropriations for 1894-5. 
The departments of Parks, Schools, Police, Hospital, 
Library, and County will need more money than in 1894; 
while smaller appropriations than those of last year will, 
I think, be sufficient for the departments of Public Grounds, 
City Clerk, Mt. Hope Cemetery, and Streets. On the whole 
it should be easier in 1895-6 than in any year since the 
limitation of the tax rate to keep the expenditures of the 
city within its income. 

Section 3. Additional Sources of Revenue. Besides 
the probable growth of revenue from the ordinary sources 
noted in the preceding section, it would be possible to in- 
crease the income of the city very much if the Legis- 
lature would impose a direct tax on legacies, or otherwise 
relieve the city from the burden of sustaining an undue 
share of the cost of the State courts; or if it would author- 
ize the collection of annual fees from the various corpora- 
tions and private persons to whom privileges to use the 
streets are granted. The Board of Police has the power 
to add $500,000 to the annual revenues of the city by in- 
creasing the fees for liquor licenses; and the Legislature 
can accomplish the same result by abolishing the limitation 
in the number issued. Eventually, there should be ea 
revenue from the subway. The substitution of the assess- 
ment plan for the system so long in vogue for building 
streets and sewers out of the public treasury would save 
at least half a million dollars yearly in the net payments from 
income and borrowed money for street improvements. 

Section 4. County Expenses. The expenses of the 
county of Suffolk, all of which are borne by the city of 
Boston, but over which the city authorities have practically 
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no control, are increasing much more rapidly than the 
department expenditures of the city proper. The expendi- 
tures for the county of Suffolk in the fiscal year 1885-6 
were $416,970.03, while the appropriation for the current 
year 1894-5 was $570,000, which will be exceeded by 
about $50,000, making a total expenditure for the year of 
about $620,000; an increase of about $203,000, or 48.8 
per cent., in nine years. The expenditures of the other 
departments have increased from $7,648 ,952.94 in 1885-6 to 
$9,935,686 originally appropriated for 1894-5, which will be 
exceeded! by about $200,000, making a total department ex- 
penditure on account of the city during the current fiscal 
year of about $10,135,000, an increase of $2,486,000, or 
32.5 percent. Nor is this all, for during the ensuing fiscal 
year the expenditures for the county of Suffolk are likely to 
exceed materially the amount expended this year. 

The reason for this excessive rate of increase in the county 
expenses is to be found in the fact that the business transacted 
by the Supreme Judicial and Superior Courts in this city is 
increasing at arate out of all proportion to the growth of 
population, which, roughly speaking, is the measure of the 
necessary increase in the general department expenditures of 
the city.?, New sessions are being continually ordered by the 
Legislature or established by the courts; and I am informed 
by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court and the 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court that in their opinion 
fully one-half of the judicial business of the Commonwealth 
is now transacted in this city. This concentration of litiga- 
tion in Boston is due to the law governing the venue of 
transitory actions, which enables attorneys all over the Com- 
monwealth to take advantage of the greater facilities for 
transacting business, of the more constant presence of the 
judges, and of the larger verdicts which are returned by 
Suffolk County juries, to bring their actions in this county. 


1 Owing to transfers from surplus revenue. 
2 The estimated present population of the city is 500,000, an increase of 110,000, or 
28 per cent., over the result obtained in the State census of 1885. 
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The new court house, covering four times the area occupied 
by the buildings formerly used for court purposes, is already 
crowded, a result largely due to the unexpected increase 
in business. The expense of maintaining the new building 
in proper repair will also be considerably more than the 
amount expended on the old buildings for this purpose. 

The tax-limiting legislation of 1885 prohibited the city 
of Boston from raising by taxation for municipal purposes 
(exclusive of requirements on account of the city debt and 
the State tax) a sum greater than nine dollars on the thou- 
sand of the average valuations for the preceding five years, 
less abatements ; while other cities were allowed to raise by 
annual taxation for municipal purposes a sum equivalent to 
twelve dollars on every thousand of the average valuations 
for the preceding three years, less abatements, and were in 
addition permitted to raise the requirements on account of 
their city debt and State and county taxes.' Inasmuch as 
the expenditures of the county of Suffolk were municipal 
expenditures of the city of Boston within the meaning of 
this law, the limit of taxation allowed in Boston was in real- 
ity less than that allowed for other cities, not only to the 
extent of the difference between nine dollars and twelve 
dollars on the thousand, but also to the extent of the ex- 
penditures for county purposes. 

This inequality was partly removed in 1887 by a law which 
permitted the city of Boston to raise for county expenses a 
sum not exceeding $425,000 a year in addition to the amount 
permitted under the statute of 1885.? 

The law still discriminated between Boston and the other 
cities of the Commonwealth, as in the case of this city the 
amount that could be added to the general taxes for county 
purposes was limited to $425,000, while other cities and 
towns were permitted to add the actual amount of the expen- 
diture for county purposes. This discrimination is under- 
stood to have been based upon the fear that the city authorities 
of Boston, who themselves had the power to levy the county 


1 Stat. 1885, chap. 178. 2 Stat. 1887, chap. 281. 
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tax, might make the annual appropriation for county purposes 
larger than necessary, transfer the surplus to the use of the 
municipal departments, and thus effectually evade the law 
limiting the rate of taxation. The limit was therefore fixed 
at $425,000, which was the appropriation for county ex- 
penses for the fiscal year 1886-7. This theory, however, 
omitted to take into account the inevitable increase from 
year to year in the expenditures for the county of Suffolk, 
which, for reasons stated, has been greater than anticipated. 

Under these circumstances, attempts have frequently been 
made to induce the Legislature either to allow the city to 
assess in the annual tax the entire amount of the county ex- 
penditures, as well as the amount allowed by the law of 
1885, or else, if it was still thought desirable to impose a 
limit on the county expenditures, to increase that limit above 
the $425,000 allowed by the Act of 1887. I have never be- 
lieved, however, that these applications were wise, and have 
objected before committees of the Legislature to the passage 
of any law which, by increasing the amount to be taxed for 
county purposes, would indirectly increase the rate of taxa- 
tion for current expenditures beyond the -limits fixed by the 
Statutes of 1885 and 1887. It is possible, with economy 
and constant watchfulness, to administer the business of the 
city and county within the rate of taxation limited by these 
two laws; and that limit should not, in my opinion, be 
increased. 

I do not, however, disagree with those who consider the 
present situation unfairly burdensome upon the city, which, 
through the operation of the laws relating to the venue of 
transitory actions, is obliged to pay an undue proportion of 
the expenses of litigation in Massachusetts ; but the remedy 
for this condition of affairs, I conceive to be, not additional 
taxation of the citizens of Boston for the convenience of 
litigants from other parts of the State, but a readjustment 
of the judicial expenditures of the Commonwealth upon some 
basis which shall not impose upon the people of this city the 
cost of trying cases in which they are not concerned. 
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The recent decision of the Supreme Judicial Court con- 
firming the constitutionality of the law of 18911 imposing a 
tax upon legacies and successions, and the large financial 
results which have accrued to the State of New York through 
the imposition of a tax upon direct as well as collateral 
inheritances and bequests, point out a way by which the 
burden of our judicial expenditures can be diminished in 
amount as well as distributed more equally than at present 
without any increase in the amount of annual taxation. The 
law of 1891 should be amended upon the lines of the New 
York statute? by including direct inheritances, devises, and 
bequests within its operation; and the taxes thus collected 
should either be paid directly to the treasurers of the several 
counties having jurisdiction over the estates, or to the Com- 
.monwealth. In the former case, the city of Boston would get 
the full benefit of the tax upon the estates of persons resi- 
dent within its limits; and in the latter case the Common- 
wealth itself should assume the judicial expenditures of all 
the county courts, defraying them so far as possible from the 
tax on legacies and successions. If the latter plan is adopted, 
the city of Boston will no longer be forced to contribute an 
undue proportion of the judicial expenses of the Common- 
wealth, and on either plan the burden of taxation for county 
purposes to the people as a whole will be materially lightened. 

Section 5. The Tax Limit. The tax limit imposed in 
1885 permits the city, with the additional $425,000 allowed 
in 1887, to raise all the money needed for the current ex- 
penses of the Government, if administered with economy 
and vigilance. Ihave seen no reason to alter the opinion 
expressed to the Legislature in 1890,’ and frequently since, 
that no change should be made in the tax limit. Much can 
be said in favor of abolishing the limit altogether, but 
nothing at all, in my judgment, in support of a higher one. 
An increase of a dollar or a dollar and a half in the 


1 St. 1891, ch. 425. 

*] have at various times petitioned the Legislature for the passage of such a law, 
but the opposition to it has hitherto been sufficient to defeat the application. 

*In an argument before the Committee-on Cities February 27, 1890. 
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thousand would give the city from $800,000 to $1,200,000 
per annum more to expénd than can now be raised ; but there 
is no real necessity for the increase in municipal service that 
such a sum would pay for, and there is every reason to fear 
that most of it would be frittered away on increases in the 
number and salaries of the city employees, or on unneces- 
sary local improvements, and that in the end no benefit would 
be received commensurate with the increase in taxation. 

Something might be said in favor of adding a dollar to the 
tax rate for the purpose of increasing the sinking-fund for 
loans outside the debt limit, or for the purpose of borrowing 
so much less; but no good reason can, in my opinion, be 
assigned for increasing the present burden of annual taxation 
for general municipal purposes. 

‘Section 6. Valuations. The valuation of real estate 
for purposes of taxation is one of the most important duties 
of the municipality, and is in charge of a board of nine 
principal assessors, supported by seventy-two assistants. 
This work is judicial in its character, and therefore removed 
from the control of the Mayor, who would not be justified 
in forcing upon the assessors his personal views of the 
manner in which they should perform their statutory duties. 

I am of the opinion, frequently expressed, that there is 
a systematic undérvaluation of suburban and vacant lands, 
which results in a higher tax rate than ought to be de- 
clared, and in an inequitable distribution of the burdens 
of taxation. | 

Real estate in the business portions of the city, in 
the older residential parts, on the Back Bay, at the South 
End, and in Charlestown is assessed at from 60 to 90 per 
cent. of its value, while vacant, unimproved estates in the 
suburbs are assessed at from 25 to 60 per cent. of their 
market value. This, of course, is an opinion merely ; but it 
is an opinion founded on special opportunities, both private 
and official, for drawing a correct conclusion. 

And not only are suburban valuations low in comparison 
with those placed on other real estate, but they are relatively 
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lower to-day than in the past; that is, there is a greater dif- . 
ference between the assessed and real values of this class of 
property than there was fifteen or even ten years ago. 

The amounts paid for our park lands between 1877 and 
1884 exceeded the assessors’ valuation by 182 per cent. ; the 
amounts paid between 1885 and 1890 exceeded the valua- 
tion by 662 per cent. ; and the excess for the last five years 
(1890-1894) has been 88,22, per cent.’ Lands recently 
purchased by the New York, New Haven, & Hartford Rail- 
road Company have cost 77 per cent. above the assessors’ 
valuations. Nine estates near each other were offered to 
the city in 1893, in response to advertisements for the de- 
partment of Public Grounds, at from 47 to 497 per cent. 
above the assessed values ; and the recent attempt to procure 
a site fora trade school has brought forth a similar result. A 
like experience constantly attends the efforts of the School 
Committee and other departments to obtain suburban sites. 

It should be borne in mind that since 1890 the taxpayer 
has heen protected against overvaluations by chapter 127 
of the acts of that year, providing for appeals from the 
assessors of taxes to the Superior Court. Prior to the pas- 
sage of this law the property owner had no redress from the 
assessors’ figures, except an appeal to the County Commis- 
sioners. or, in the case of Boston, to the Board of Street 
Commissioners. He has now an appeal to the courts of law, 
with all that that implies. It is a significant fact that no 
such appeals have ever been taken from the valuations of our 
assessors. This is proof that they are not excessive; and 


1 The exact figures are: 


| Amounts paid 
PERIOD. | Assessed value. | without interest 
/ | or costs. 
dae | | df 
foment Se Ge he are | gy a7 aan aeD | $1,646,629 67 
fo SS LR Re Ss os me 591,576 39 | 996,568 65 
RE OE rhe t Sby xiie 4atet eo GheYet mibl ae & 1,113,357 65 | 2,094,505 41 
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the figures given tend to show that assessed values are, in 
fact, much lower than they should be —particularly in the 
case of vacant suburban lands. 

The question is not so much one of absolute or total 
valuations, — for a low vatuation and a high tax rate are the 
same thing in the end as a high valuation and a low tax rate, 
provided all property is valued on the same basis. The 
real question is equality of valuation, and in this respect it is 
submitted that the owners of undeveloped suburban prop- 
erty in this city enjoy an unfair advantage over the rest of 
the community. 

The discrimination in favor of vacant unimproved land 
works injustice to all who pay taxes on improved real estate 
or personalty, and also to those who are assessed a poll-tax 
only, for they pay substantially in full. Farms and country 
estates should be assessed as available for building lots if 
they have in fact a market value for that purpose. To value 
such lands solely with reference to their present use is a 
violation of the sworn duty of the assessors to make “a fair 
cash valuation of all the estate, real and personal, subject to 
taxation.” } 

The last man in the community whom the tax-gatherer 
should favor is the owner of vacant land who makes no im- 
provements at his own expense, but allows his property to 
lie idle, preventing all the while its development by others, 
in the hope of reaping in the end an increment in value un- 
earned by him and due exclusively to the enterprise and 
activity of others, and the growth of population. The 
speculator in vacant lands is everywhere a hindrance to 
prosperity, but he is the special curse of this community, 
where he not only controls the course of legislation? and the 
action of the City Council, but also the assessment of taxes. 

The general tax laws of the State are as injurious to the 
prosperity of the city to-day as Mayor Quincy considered 
them in 1828; the double taxation of many classes of per- 
sonal estate is driving wealth and business away more rapidly 


1 Public Statutes, ch. 11, § 45. *See chapter 8, § 3. 
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than ever; but the heaviest and most inequitable of all 
the burdens that the general taxpayer in this community has 
to bear are the obligation to pay the entire cost of streets 
laid out and built in the suburban sections principally for 
the benefit of individual land-owners, and the failure of 
the assessors to place a “ fair cash valuation ” upon suburban 
land. | 
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INDEBTEDNESS. 


Section 1. Definitions. The expressions “ debt,” “ gross 
debt,” and “net debt” are not used in the same sense in all 
systems of municipal book-keeping. Sometimes temporary 
loans issued in anticipation of taxes and payable within the 
year are included, and sometimes not. In some systems 
loans authorized but not negotiated are included, and in 
other systems they are excluded. Sometimes all the cash 
in the city treasury is taken into account, and sometimes 
even unliquidated assets, such as real estate, is deducted at 
its estimated value in figuring out the net indebtedness. 
By the expression “net debt” is generally meant, however, 
the balance obtained by subtracting from the gross debt all 
liquidated assets of the city applicable to its redemption. 

The system in use in Boston from an early period is to in- 
clude in the gross debt all outstanding loans, notes, scrip, 
and other negotiable or registered obligations, not issued 
in anticipation of the taxes and payable within the year, and 
to include in the means of redemption all liquidated assets or 
property which is pledged to the redemption of the debt; 
the net debt being found by subtracting these means of re- 
demption from the gross debt." 


1The “net debt” of towns and cities, defined by St. 1883, chap. 127, is arrived at by 
taking the gross debt of the city, deducting the amount issued for water purposes 
and also the amount of the sinking-funds. The ‘net indebtedness”? of the 
city of Boston used as a basis for determining the borrowing capacity is reached 
by deducting from the gross debt all water loans, all loans authorized outside 
of the debt limit of 1885, and also the moneys and investments in the hands of 
the Commissioners of Sinking- Funds applicable to loans inside the debt limit. It is 
obvious that neither of these two kinds of ‘‘net debt ”’ has anything to do with 
the real net debt of the city, as both of them leave out of account all water scrip 
and bonds, and one of them omits all loans issued outside of the debt limit. More- 
over, neither of them include in the means of redemption anything beyond the 
moneys and investments actually in the hands of the Sinking-Funds Commissioners ; 
whereas, as a matter of fact, securities in the hands of the City Collector of Boston 
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In the means of redemption are thus included the cash in 
the hands of the Sinking-Funds Commissioners, and the 
other investments of the sinking-funds, as well as notes, 
bonds, mortgages, betterments, assessments, and _ other 
liquidated obligations in the hands of the Collector, which 
are applicable or pledged to the payment of debt, and are to 
be handed over to the Commissioners of Sinking-Funds 
when converted into cash. 

Section 2. Increase since 1890. While the exact net 
debt of the city at any given date is therefore easy to com- 
pute, a comparison of the real increase of indebtedness in 
one administration with the increase in another is not an 
easy matter. Such a comparison is complicated by various 
conditions: the amount of cash on hand derived from loans ; 
the amount of loans authorized but not negotiated; the 
amount of the expenditures rendered necessary by the acts 
of previous administrations, but for which no money had 
been provided; the amount of expenditure necessitated 
by the acts of the administration in question, for which 
money must be borrowed in the future; and the amount 
of State loans, the interest and sinking-fund requirements 
of which are paid by the city.! 
~ On December 31, 1890, the gross debt of the city was 
$55,440,561.06, the means of redemption $24,381,864.08, 
and the net debt $31,053,496.98. 

During 1891 there was no increase in the city debt — mean- 
ing net debt — for the reason that the change in the fiscal year 
effected that year enabled the city to procure from the tax levy 
a large surplus above the amount needed for the current ex- 
penses of 1891-2; ; and this surplus was used for certain per- 


are, gener any hae ea as certain of eaaeBlot and BURG SEA. to Pe: ncdniouion of 
the debt as the investments of the Sinking-Funds Commissioners. 

The real net debt of the city has from the earliest times been held to be the gross 
debt, less all cash and other liquidated assets applicable to the redemption of the debt 
held by any committee, city official, or Board of Sinking-Funds Commissioners; and 
the statements of net debt have been made up upon this basis at the close of each 
calendar and fiscal year. 

‘ The annual assessments on account of these loans are included in the State tax, 
and represent moneys borrowed by the Commonwealth for local armories, for the 
Metropolitan Sewerage system, for the Metropolitan parks, and to secure the abo- 
lition of certain grade crossings. 
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manent improvements for which money would otherwise have 
been borrowed. During 1892 there was also no increase in 
the debt, a result partly due to the fact that the City Council 
of that year attempted to use the borrowing capacity of the 
city for purposes which did not meet with executive ap- 
proval,' and partly to the fact that the new buildings for the 
City Hospital and Public Institutions, to which a large part 
of the loans authorized that year related, could not be so 
pushed as to require much money until 1893. In 1893 
and 1894 a considerable increase in the debt took place, the 
principal causes having been a change of policy respecting 
the completion of the park system, some unexpected oppor- 
tunities for street widenings, the failure to sell the old Public 
Library building,? and the interference of the Legislature 
with the street-construction law of 1891. 

The gross debt of the city on December 31, 1894, was 
$58,654,211.56; the means of redemption, $22,160,347.14 ; 
and the net debt, $36,493,864.42 ; an increase in four years 
of $5,440,367.44. 

Section 3. Special Reasons for the Increase. A special 
reason might be assigned for this increase in the large sums 
of money which had to be borrowed during the past four 
years to meet what may be called the legacies of prior 
administrations, handed down in the shape of work to 
the execution of which the city was committed, but for 
which no money had been provided. ‘These items * would 


1 See veto message of May 24, 1892. 

* This property was supposed to be worth $1,000,000, and has a in the market 
for nearly a year. Its proceeds are pledged to the sinking-fund for the debt created 
to build the new Public Library on Dartmouth street. 

5 As follows: 


Year in which the Money )orrowed 


Object. city was committed between Jan.1, 1891, 

to the work. and Dee. 31, 1894. 
Cochitnate. W ater-Works,:) . |. acer was we! 1846 $1,575,000 
Parke wats COE | DER ee 1875 4,600,000 
Improved Sewerage A er Oe 1877 300,000 
New Library Building ere 208) Alene ae Ze 1886 989,000 
Roxbury High Sehaolics s)/.7'2) mies (c 1887 87,000 
POLOIK PAPUiais Get cha cia) ve 3 sv otaeatbaAt 97a) Sts 1887 68,000 
Commonwealth Avenue ....+.....--s. 1887 660,000 
New, COnrheHOUS@ te eed cise orld le beee ais eur aaee 1887 521,000 
Department deficiencies for the fiscal year. . . 1890-91 340,000 
$e es DEY ae A a ECO Br een de es md $9,140, 000 


The amount char ced to parks does not include the sums borrowed on account of 
the North End park ‘taken in 1893 ($150,000), and on account of the See ee play - 
ground taken in 1894 ($25,000). 
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account for $9,140,000, or almost double the entire in- 
_crease. 

All such arguments are, however, more or less fallacious, 
for the reason that every administration inherits a certain 
amount of borrowed money, leaves behind it a. certain 
amount, has or ought to have a certain amount of property 
to sell, is obliged to finish up a great deal of work to which 
the city has been committed in previous years, and itself 
leaves uncompleted projects behind for which no money 
has been raised. 

Section 4. Loans authorized, but not issued. It is par- 
ticularly misleading to include in the net debt all unnego- 
tiated loans.1. Every administration ought to leave ample 
authority to borrow money behind it; and the money 
should not be borrowed in advance of the necessity 
for it, as the city has to pay about three and a _ half 
per cent. per annum for interest, and receives only 
about two per cent. on its bank deposits. If, as must be 
the case, public works are authorized, the construction of 
which will take a number of years, it is better to obtain the 
authority to borrow all the money needed, and only issue 
the loans from time to time, as required, than to borrow it 
all at once, or fail to procure the right to issue enough 
bonds to complete the work. 

A special effort has been made by this administration 
to secure from the Legislature and the City Council the 


t As was done by Mayor Cobb, who in his valedictory address figured out that the 
debt had been reduced during the three years of his administration by over $500,000. 
The fact, however, is that during those three years the actual net debt of the city 
rose from $21,176,398.18, on December 31, 1873, to $28,277,032.96, on December 
31, 1876, an increase of $7,100,634.83. Deducting from this figure the increase in the 
net debt due to the annexations on January 4, 1874, we have still an increase of 
$3,972,994.23 in the three years. The fallacy of taking into account the loans 
authorized but not negotiated, at the beginning and end of the period in question, 
while leaving out of account the cost of works begun without providing the money to 
complete them, is further shown by the fact that during these three years the city 
was practically committed to a system of public parks, to the construction of the 
main drainage works, and to the extension of our water-works along the Sudbury 
river; enterprises which have since cost $25,000,000 more than the amounts provided 
for them prior to December 31, 1876. 


~ 
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power to issue from time to time as required all the loans 
needed for the completion of the public works to which the 
city is committed. The loans authorized and not negotiated 
December 31, 1894, were as follows: 


«aera Ee Object: | be ele iag k OS oa: 
Oct. 24, 1891, | Library building, Dartmouth ne el aN Pale eres | $200,000 00 
April 26, 1893, | Additional supply of water ..... | steno ween , 1,800,000 00 
May 17, 1893, | Public park, Wards 6 and7....| $150,000 00 
Feb’y 1, 1894, | New buildings, City Hospital... 300,000 00 
Feb’y 12, 1894, | Charlestown bridge ............ ~ 740,000 00 
Peneme oes NDC: PRLS oe oe 2 oth hen dipte men oME cin noes aes G 1,000,000 00 
June 25, 1894, | Laying out and construction of 

VETS VR AAAS fo oateoCieliciteny Wee oo oh dhe « 1,000,000 00 
July 12, 1894, | Columbus-avenue extension..... 300,000 00 
St. 1894, ch. 
DAG REM Sie. REIN CMEL IOS Teas Atte MWe oP sce Piers ha tihd ese ta eis overs 50,000 00 
$1,490,000 00/$10,950,000 00 


The City Council can also authorize a further loan under 
St. 1891, chap. 323, for the laying out and construction of 
highways, of $747,162.91; while the borrowing capacity of 
the city under St. 1885, chap. 178, and St. 1891, chap. 93 
was on January 1, 1895, $2,509,074. On that date loans 
amounting altogether to $15,696,236.91 could be issued 
without further action of the Legislature. 

If any one deems it proper,’ in calculating the increase in 
the net debt during a given period, to include loans author- 


1No regular statements were printed of loans authorized but not issued until 
recently, when, for the convenience of the Mayor and other financial officers of the 
city and for the information of the public, such a statement was incorporated in the 
monthly exhibit of the Auditor, first appearing in that for December 31, 1892. 
These statements have been thought by some persons to indicate a change of 
system, and the suggestion has been put forth that it was something altogether 
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ized but not issued on the theory that money must be bor- 
rowed for work begun during the period in question, it is 
necessary, of course, to omit all loans intended to pay 
for work which has not yet been ordered, and which 
may therefore not be undertaken, and to deduct all moneys 
borrowed during the period to complete works begun before 
it. If such a calculation were made at the present time, we 
should begin with an actual increase in the net debt of 
$5,440,367.44; add to it the amount of loans not yet nego- 
tiated needed to defray the cost of work to which the city is 
actually committed through the acts of this administration, 
namely, $7,440,000,' and deduct the $9,140,000 borrowed 
on account of work previously ordered. This calculation 
would result in an apparent increase in the net debt of 
$3,740,367.44. 

A still more complicated calculation might be made by 
taking into account the cash on hand derived from loans at 
the beginning and end of the period in question.’ 

But these calculations are unending, and, to a great extent, 
misleading. The important point is the actual increase or 
decrease in the net debt as it appears upon the Auditor’s 
books; and if further considerations are to be taken into 
account, it would appear to be sufficient to scrutinize the 
purposes for which bonds have been issued during the period 


new to refrain from borrowing money as soon as authorized. This, however, is 
not the case, as probably no date could be picked out for many years on which 
the city did not have the right to borrow a large amount of money on account of 
loans not then negotiated. Thus, the amount of loans authorized but not issued, on 
December 31, 1872, was $4,077,000, without counting the loan of $20,000,000 to rebuild 
the burnt district, which was subsequently declared void by the courts; $4,086- 
000 on December 31, 1877; $3,298,500 on December 31, 1882; $789,000 on December 
31, 1890; and so on. 


MNnritIGnd PATK . fein vs. -o s secs vee id eee cee A 
BSCS DIAN SC et bark aoe <o6 a ne. nls Ce hue a ee 300,000 
Bmavee. % ss’. 2 ign ig Sepa he dat fc eee 740,000 
Babway Tae si ite |. oy Biulsha ig? Sy lg) ee 4,950,000 
Colambnus svdnne, 6te..* oh. fo. ee so. NS Oe) oe 

$7,440,000 


2The cash on hand derived from loans December 31, 1890, was $3,480,401.38, 
and on December 31, 1894, $2,029,084.52. 
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in- question, and to consider the character of those unexe- 
cuted projects to which the city has been committed by 
the acts of the administration in question. 

Section 5. Loans issued since January 1, 1891. 
The use made of the city’s credit during these four years is 
shown in the following table, which gives the purposes for 
which bonds were issued between December 31, 1890, and 
December 31, 1894: 


LOANS ISSUED BY THE CITY OF BOSTON BETWEEN JAN- 
UARY 1, 1891, AND DECEMBER 31, 1894. 


Exclusive of temporary loans in anticipation of taxes repaid during the 
yp Y P 14 g 
jiscal year.) 


PIO MABM CC VVAUOT= WV OF RES ie ven Pasarela: «dhe oe heal Seer es $1,575,000 
SIUM rem MAU er ak eh met Sass Pare Ficewty Sendo sik theca ey aus alow k 457,860 
Pe C eR OW CLOW ei i eaten y Beery ory fe eh yah Wah kee kee Uae 300,000 
ERE MIRE ire POt easy SAT i wali AG A oie oe g eto: Mets ke wosetn Goaa 68,000 
PILViGe, Mercere CONSITUCEION, \OLCs eae les th Sedo ole Mace Boo eens 1,957,940 
Street Widenings, Extensions, and Changes of Grade........ 882,500 
‘* Laying Out and Construction of Highways” ............... 1,500,000 
Se oT hy cu STE ATR Ty CTU espa ie 09 an RS ape are ee ot RU en aie a Re er 343,300 
Rapid Transit and Charlestown Bridge .....................- 60,000 
ORR ae eetD terre ee An ote ee rk eee 18, PaaS wereld 29 Laed tate 4,775,000 
EOS eer Saas eee OR ema he i Pans We tise Ue, tri Wei g gio bi 100,000 


Public Buildings and Sites: 


Duos County Court House: oscars toes eet $521,000 
School-houses and Sites............. Pee Re ke 1,773,025 
PEPER NAT INCE 25 wi ea bout ae a ua eats 175,000 
ReruCcet SEPArLINeNt o/s ius are eee ate ieee of 25,000 
PELLCLTIATIGUILIONS .. {vin 4 > scl eRe eee edd 804,500 
RTE L OUT OR e0%'asS 5 “Wl; <>, soln Gemeente taal nak 778,500 
Preracd1 Health: 2 .!ek. 8. Pe ae cheese 50,000 
Brier OPerice so”. soe ck to E  ee 1,044,000 - 
—— 5,171,025 
Me EAOM Eee cree fs, ss 5 so «SE aly Ss Ke hie a's vn cs ones 53,000 
PUCPIR TORE CUTS ib hie 4) o-oo 0s bre GRU hia ata o3's AU Roe ay a 10,000 
Department Deficiencies of the fiscal year 1890-1............ 340,000 
Tug-boat for Sewer Division............. Mr e as She Sst wre tees 25,000 


MRE ie S's o ihe MMe hss aida ie bid «nfs ake: wee $17,618,625 
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Section 6. Means of keeping the Debt down. In view 
of the steady increase in the city debt, it should be the aim 
of every administration to keep it from expansion except for 
absolutely necessary purposes, and to adopt every proper 
method of reducing it. 

A vigorous and fearless use of the veto power is neces- 
sary. During the past four years 241 loans or items in 
loan bills, involving an aggregate expenditure of $2,683,375, 
have met with executive disapproval. 

Applications to borrow money outside of the debt limit, 
whether emanating from the City Council or members of the 
Legislature, have been consistently and successfully resisted, 
if the effect of granting them would have been to increase 
the real burden of indebtedness ; except in the case of the Park, 
Library, and Court House Loans. The loans for these pur- 
poses had from the beginning almost been authorized outside 
of the debt limit. The street construction law of 1891 also 
authorized the issue of bonds outside of the debt limit ; but as 
that act was originally drawn, no increase in the net debt could 
arise from its operations. Whatever increase has taken 
place’ in the net debt due to the issue of loans for the “ lay- 
ing out and construction of highways” is the result of the 
action of subsequent Legislatures in amending, against my 
protest, the financial provisions of the original law. These 
provisions ought to be restored, and no more suburban streets 
should be built at public expense. <A large loan outside of 
the debt limit has also been authorized for the construction 
of the subway; but if this project is properly carried out, it 
should not result in a permanent increase in the city debt or 
in any permanent burden upon the taxpayers. It ought to 
bea self-supporting investment. Water loans have also been 
issued outside the debt limit; but the water-works are now 
upon a self-supporting basis, and the net water debt is less 
than four years ago. 

I see no reason for requesting or authorizing any further 
loans outside the debt limit. 


— — 


1$894,163.77. See Appendix, Table 24. 
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‘No loans have been issued for current expenses during 
the last four fiscal years.' | 

The use of the city’s credit for trivial or perishable objects 
has been discouraged; the object consistently kept in view 
in the exercise of the borrowing power of the municipality 
having been to restrict its use to objects of permanent, ad- 
mitted, and general utility. 

The net debt of the water-works (Cochituate and Mys- 
tic) has been reduced by $967,988.06 ;? and if the present 
theory of management is adhered to, there is no” reason 
why there should not be a very material reduction in the 
water debt during the next ten years, notwithstanding the 
necessary construction of expensive storage basins on 
the Sudbury water-shed.° 

All proceeds of sales of land should be turned into the 
sinking-funds, or devoted to purposes for which otherwise 
money would be borrowed. Since 1890, $430,022.21 has 
been realized from the sales of land, of which $140,833.88 
was paid to the Commissioners of Sinking-Funds ; $144,977.97 


1LOANS FOR CURRENT EXPENSES. 


Such loans have been frequent in the history of the city. See Mayors’ inaugurals 
in 1835 and 1855. The aggregate amount of the department deficiency loans 
since 1822 is $3,284,133.53, besides which a large part of the loans entered 
simply as ‘miscellaneous,’ amounting to $3,763,355.97, were probably issued 
for the running expenses of the government. Of the deficiency department 
loans, $1,628,439.30 was issued between the limitation of the tax rate in 1885 
and the commencement of the fiscal year 1891-2. It should be noted, however, 
that these last-mentioned loans were not all for strictly current expenses, and it is 
quite likely that the loans entered in the earlier reports as miscellaneous or defi- 
ciency loans were partly for permanent improvements. Since the limitation of the tax 
rate in 1885, out of the total amount of money borrowed to make up department 
deficiencies, — namely, $1,628,489.30, — only $1,344,632.10 was really for the current 
expenses of the government, the rest having been used to make good transfers from 
department appropriations for buildings and other permanent improvements. 

The law of 1891 (chap. 206), prohibiting the borrowing of money for current 
expenses without the certificate of the Mayor that the loan is in his opinion neces- 
sary, has been a great help in preventing the City Government from issuing such 
loans. No occasion has arisen sincé the passage of this law which, in the opinion 
of the Executive, called for a certificate that a loan of this character was neces- 
sary. 


Dec. 31, 1890. Dec. 31, 1894. 

wer Guormmtuate- Gebt.... 0d smemeres soca + PLO 40 17 $9,443,032 90 
“Mystic a SR ck 2 ey ee TOs207 59 

eDotalieys se. Pipe hate. oa 0, 411,030.96 $9,443,032 90 


* See chapter 18, §§ 3 and 4. 
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was used for school-house sites, buildings, and furniture ; and 
$144,210.36. was treated as general revenue. Since early in 
1893, all proceeds of sales of land have gone into the sinking- 
funds. Down to 1870 it was provided by ordinance that 
all such moneys should be used to pay the debt ; but from that 
year to 1893 they were subject to the order of the City Council. 
In 1893-4 and 1894-5 the general appropriation ‘order pro- 
vided that such receipts should be credited to general 
revenue or paid over to the sinking-funds, as the Mayor and 
Auditor should determine in the last two months of the 
fiscal year. In these two years they have in fact been cov- 
ered into the sinking-funds. 

Besides the act prohibiting loans for current expenses, the 
Legislature has contributed to a sounder administration in 
respect to the use of borrowed money by authorizing the 
Treasurer to keep a general loan account,? and by prohibit- 
ing the City Council from making transfers from one depart- 
ment to another, except upon the recommendation of the 
Executive.? 

Section 7. Loans to be authorized in 1895. Besides 
the special loans already authorized but not issued, the city 
has a general borrowing capacity of $2,509,074,, of which 
use can be made during the coming year to provide reason- 
able additions to the school accommodations of the city, to 
furnish a few more buildings for the Department of Public 
Institutions, to enable the City Hospital to procure the rest of 
the land between Massachusetts avenue and the building for 
out-patients, and to complete certain features of the park 
system. 

A further loan of $747,162.91 can also be authorized for 
street improvements and sewers, under St. 1891, chap. 
323, and amendments.’ 

Section 8. Analysis of City Loans. The loans issued 
by the city of Boston have been analyzed and tabulated, 
with the following result : 


1S$t. 1891, chap. 206. 2 St. 1893, chap. 192. 5 St. 1893, chap. 261. 

As of January 1, 1895; reduced to $2,337,074 by the loan order approved 
January 5, 1895. 

5 See Appendix, Table 24. 
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The total amount of obligations issued between May 1, 
1822, and December 31, 1894, exclusive of debts assumed 
on annexations, renewals of matured loans, and notes issued 
in anticipation of taxes and paid off within the fiscal year, 
has been $110,715,431.18. 


Cochituate Water-Works ; oo $205 462720 r bd 
Mystic Water-Works _. 222,000 00 
Public Lands, etc., including Cliaeah st 
district and similar improvements 6,464,302 81 
Drainage : : : 8,947,860 00 
Street ements : | : 30,065,477 68 
Laying Out and Construction of aPatey aYS, 1,500,000 00 
Bridges : , : : 2,037,700 OO 
Parks . ; : ; 10,448,000 00 
Public Buildings — . ; 19,730,001 83 
Public Grounds . ; 504,700 OO 
Markets é : , : ; : LOU aon Za 
Ferries . ; : ; 720,000 00 
Mount Hope earetave 42,000 00 
Harbor . ; : y 8,000 00 
War Expenses : 2,013,850 00 
Rapid Transit ; 60,000 00 
Department Deficiencies . ; : . 8,204,100 53 
Miscellaneous : : 8,813,358 97 
Total ; ; : ; : $110,715,4381 18 


SecTION 9. General Review of the City Debt. At the 
incorporation of the city in 1822 there was no public debt 
except the sum of $100,000 issued on account of the prisons 
and court house recently erected by the town of Boston. 
During the next thirty years there was a gradual increase of 
indebtedness, which by 1850 had arisen to $5,000,000. By 
1860 it was $7,500,000. At the close of the war it was 
about $9,000,000, and remained at about that figure until 
1870. During the next seven years a great increase took 
place; the net debt on December 31, 1869, having been 
$9,085,686.36, while on December 31, 1876, it was $28,- 
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277,032.96. This increase of over nineteen million dollars 
was due partly to the anrexation of the surrounding towns, 
but principally to the extraordinary expenditures for street 
widenings, over twenty-two million dollars having been 
spent for that purpose between 1868 and 1875. The Legis- 
lature of 1875! restricted the amount of indebtedness that 
the city could incur to three per cent. of the last valuation ; 
and the ten years between 1876 and 1886 was a period of 
reduction, the net debt having fallen by December 31, 1885, 
to $24,700,014.29. In 1885 the Legislature (St. 1885, chap. 
178) interposed another barrier by limiting the debt that 
might be incurred, except for water supply, to two per cent. 
of the average valuations of the preceding five years, less 
abatements to. December 31 preceding. At about this 
time, however, certain undertakings involving a great out- 
lay were begun, under special acts authorizing loans outside 
the debt limit. The cost of the new court house and the 
new public library, as also most of the money spent upon 
the parks, has been met by loans issued during the past ten 
years outside the debt limit; and the debt has in consequence 
risen from about twenty-five million dollars in 1885 to 
about thirty-six and a half millions in 1895.? 

With the completion of these three undertakings, — the 
court house, the public library, and the parks, — which to- 
gether have involved the issue since May 1, 1885, of loans 
amounting to $14,079,000, there isno reason why we should 
not again enter upon a period of reduction, if it were not for 
the contemplated construction of the subway. This enter- 
prise, if carried out, will preclude all possibility of reducing 
the debt during the next few years; but apart from the loans 
for the subway, which ought to be self-supporting, the debt 
of the city should be less in 1900 than 1895. 

There has been an increase in the city debt of nearly 
$12,000,000 in ten years; but if we take a longer period, — 


St. 1875, ch. 209. Water debts are excluded from the computation. 
The loans authorized by the Legislature outside the debt limit of 1885 amount to 
$24,406,000, of which $14,681,000 have been issued. See Appendix, Table 22. 
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say, twenty years, — we find that the increase has peen but 
$8,000,000; that the ratio of increase has been less than the 
rate of increase in population; and that the debt is less per 
capita to-day than twenty years ago.! 

There would seem, therefore, upon the whole, to be cause 
for congratulation rather than alarm in the fluctuations of the 
city debt during the past twenty years; and if the debt is 
still larger than that of most cities, estimated per capita, it 
should be remembered that the cost of rendering this locality 
fit for the habitation of great numbers of people has neces- 
sarily been more than if Boston had, like other places, been 
favored with natural advantages for the inexpensive acqui- 
sition of drainage facilities, water supply, and broad thor- 
oughfares for travel. 

The credit of the city never stood higher than at present, the 
four per cent. loans issued in November, 1894, having been 
placed at a lower rate of interest to the purchaser than ever 
before. The premium realized was 13.55 per cent. for thirty- 
year bonds, a figure equivalent to a net rate of 328, per 
-cent., which is less than the interest paid on any other loan 
of equal size ever offered by the city to the public.’ 


' Taking the net ae as it stood December 31, 1874, — namely, $27,812,935.23, — 
and the population as given by the State census of 1875, we have a per capita debt of 
$81.34; while on the assumption that there are now 500,000 people in the city, the 
debt per capita, December 31, 1894, was only $72.98. 

2 The figures given in this paper are brought down to December 31, 1894, unless 
otherwise stated. Between that date and to-day (January 5, 1895), the million-dollar 
park loan authorized by the Legislature of 1894, to be issued on or subsequent to 
January-1, 1895, has been negotiated on a basis of 3.28 per cent. A loan order has 
also eased the City Council for $177,000, divided as follows: 


New school-house, Ward 14, in vicinity of Boston and Harvest streets. $70,000 
Primary school-house, North and West Ends. ! : . 45,000 
Cudworth-street School-house, East Boston, additional innit in rear of : 5,000 
New school-house, Aberdeen District : : ; ; : A ° 30,000 
New ward-room, Ward 22 . ; d : C : . : : 5,000 
Eustis-street School-house, grading aoahils : ° : : : ° 7,000 
Moulton-street Primary School-house, additional land for : . : 5,000 
Street Department, Gold-street bridge . : ‘ : : : : 10,000 

$177,000 


All of the items in this order have this day been approved, except that of $5,000 for 
a new ward-room in Ward 22. As the ward lines are to be changed this year, it would 
seem best to postpone all further expenditure for ward-rooms until the city is redis- 
tricted. 


- 
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CHAPTER 5. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Believing that the first business of a great city was to pro- 
tect the health of its inhabitants, I have deemed it my duty 
to pay special attention to the possibility of improving its 
sanitary condition. 

The death rate of the city of Boston, due to prevent- 
able causes, has shown a marked decrease during the past 
twenty years, the average percentage of deaths from these 
causes during the last ten years having been 18.45 per 
cent. of the total number of deaths, while during the ten 
years next preceding the percentage was 26.78, and the 
city can no longer be officially described as ‘‘ one of the 
most unhealthy of large cities;”1 but it is nevertheless a 
fact that:the percentage of deaths in this city from pre- 
ventable causes is still greater than in London, Paris, and 
some other cities, and therefore greater than it should be.? 
As the cause of the reduction in the relative mortality from 
preventable causes during the past twenty years could fairly 
be assigned to the improvements in drainage and sewage 
disposal effected during that period, so I found it to be the 
opinion of the health experts of the city that a still further 
reduction could be effected through the action of the public 
authorities, and the expenditure of public money; and it 
was in particular the opinion of the Board of Health that 
although the percentage of deaths from diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, and other zymotic diseases was lower in Boston 
than in any other large city in this country, the excessive 


1See inaugura) address of Mayor Prince, 1877. 

2 The percentage of deaths in this city, due to preventable causes, during the past 
ten years has been 18.45 per cent. of the total number of deaths. The figure for 1893 
was 17.43 per cent. The average during the past ten years in London has been 17.2 
per cent.; in Paris, 17 per ceut.; in New York, 23 per cent.; and in four other large 
American cities, about 20 per cent. 
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rate in this city as compared with London and Paris was 
due to the superior hospital accommodations of the latter 
cities for the isolation and treatment of contagious diseases. 

Section 1. Organzation. The general powers’ of the 
city relating to the public health, vested in the City Council 
by the general laws of the Commonwealth, by the charters 
of 1822 and 1854, and by various special laws, were in 1872 
transferred by the City Council to a Board of Health.! 

This Board has charge, by virtue of the city ordinances,’ 
of the quarantine, the small-pox hospital, the public bath- 
houses, and the public cemeteries, except Mount Hope 
Cemetery. It also attends to the abatement of nuisances, 
to the licensing of undertakers, to the authorization of stables, 
and to many other less important matters. Its chief func- 
tion is to prevent the introduction and spread of contagious 
diseases, and for this purpose maintains a large corps of 
physicians and inspectors. Public vaccination is furnished 
when necessary, and a system of medical inspection of the 
public schools has recently been established. The Board 
has also been endowed by special statutes with special 
powers over certain kinds of nuisances, such as defective 
plumbing, obnoxious vaults, stagnant flats, ete. 

Acute diseases (other than small-pox and cholera) and 
surgical cases are treated in the City Hospital, an institu- 
tion established in 1861, and governed by a board of five 
trustees, constituting a corporation known as The Boston City 
Hospital. This board has charge of the City Hospital on Har- 
rison avenue, and of the Convalescent Home in Dorchester. 

The Inspector of Milk and Vinegar and the Inspector of 
Provisions are officers appointed to discharge the duties im- 
posed upon the city by the statutes relating to the sale of 
milk, vinegar, and provisions.4 

The Superintendent of Streets has charge of all matters 


See Stat. 1821, chap. 110, sect. 17; Stat. 1854, chap. 448, sect. 40; and the Or- 
dinance of December 2, 1872. For a short time at the commencement of the City 
Government a Board of Health existed, but it was abolished in 1824, 

2Rev. Ord. of 1892, chap. 1d. 
3’ November 1, 1894. 
* P.S., ch. 57, § 1, ch. 58, § 1, and ch. 60, § 71. 
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relating to the collection of garbage; to the cleaning and 
watering of the streets ; to the construction and maintenance 
of the public sewers; and to surface drainage, except the 
Back Bay Fens and Muddy River improvement, which are 
in charge of the Park Commission. 

The water supply of the city is in charge of the Boston 
Water Board. _ 

SEcTION 2. Quarantine. Gallop’s Island, containing 
about sixteen acres, was purchased for a quarantine station 
in 1860 at a cost of $6,600. Down to the threatened in- 
vasion of cholera in 1892, $45,304.41 had been expended 
for improvements, consisting of a wharf and a few wooden 
buildings. 

In that year additions were made, consisting of four new 
buildings, and a separate disinfecting plant was established 
upon the mainland near Swett street. These improvements, 
costing $56,702.18,' have given to the city a quarantine and 
epidemic plant which, in connection with the other islands 
in the:harbor, render Boston as. well protected a city as any 
in the country against attacks of cholera and yellow fever. 

The buildings can also be used in case of epidemics of 
other diseases. 

Section 3. Small-pox, Diphtheria, etc. ‘The present 
small-pox hospital is situated on Canterbury street, in Ward 
94, on a lot containing about four acres, purchased in 1877.7 
The cost of land and buildings has been $31,388.72.° 

Diphtheria and scarlet fever have hitherto been treated in 
private houses or at the City Hospital; but the accommoda- 
tions of the latter institution have long been felt to be in- 
sufficient, and the isolation of patients to be very imperfect. 
Accordingly, in 1892, it was determined to erect new wards 
for the treatment of contagious diseases on the land then oc- 
cupied by the Department of Public Grounds on the south 
side of West Chester Park (now Massachusetts avenue) and 


1 $22,638.99 at Gallop’s Island, and $34,063.19 at Swett street. 

2 Prior to this purchase a building on Swett street had been used as a small-pox 
hospital. It was destroyed by fire in 1872. 

8 Land, $9,034.00; buildings, $22,354.72. 
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immediately opposite the City Hospital. This plant, consist- 
ing of seven buildings! with accommodations for 210 
patients, is now practically complete and ready for occupa- 
tion. The cost will be about $500,000; and the buildings 
are considered to be the best built and best arranged of the 
kind to be found in any American city. 

Secrion 4. The City Hospital. This institution was 
begun in 1861, opened in 1864, and occupied in 1890 an 
area of about eight acres, between Harrison avenue and 
Albany street. The original cost of the land and buildings 
was about $400,000, and the total appropriations for the 
entire plant, consisting of twenty-one buildings, from 1861 
to 1891, were $873,627.15. 

Since January 1, 1891, appropriations amounting to 
$1,096,320.29? have been voted, and out of them the seven 
buildings for, the contagious wards already mentioned have 
been built; also an ambulance stable and a new boiler- 
house; and several other buildings are now in process of 
construction for surgical and pathological purposes. 

The land appropriated to the use of the hospital has been 
increased by about six acres. 

If further appropriations are: made, sufficient to secure 
the rest of the land between Massachusetts avenue and what 
was formerly Springfield street, and to erect thereon a nurses’ 
home and two or three additional wards, the city will not 
only have one of the finest municipal hospitals in the world, 
but will have as large an institution as can easily be han- 
dled by a single administrative force. Ifa further develop- 
ment of this great charity is then deemed wise, it should 
take the direction of cottage or special hospitals in the 
different sections of the city. 


1An entrance lodge, an administration building, a domestic building, a nurses’ 
building, a laundry building, and two ward buildings; the whole surrounded by a 
brick wall. 

2The appropriation of $100,000 for land and buildings for the Department of 
Public Grounds, rendered necessary by the transfer of the nursery grounds on West 
Chester park to the City Hospital, should be added to the amount specifically assigned 
to the Hospital Department. This makes in reality a total of nearly $1,200,000 
appropriated in the last four years for improvements at the City Hospital. 
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‘Section 5. Garbage. House offal is collected by the 
employees of the Sanitary Division of the Street Depart- 
ment, and carted to various central stations, whence it is 
sold to farmers or taken out to sea. This method of garbage 
disposal has long been criticised, and after much investiga- 
tion an experimental contract for a small plant in the Dor- 
chester district has this year been given to a corporation 
exploiting a patented system of reduction. If the system 
proves a success, it can be introduced in other sections of 
the city, unless some better and cheaper invention is pre- 
sented. If it proves in any respect a nuisance to the 
neighborhood, the contract provides that it shall be removed 
at the request of the Board of Health.? 

Section 6. Street Cleaning. It seems unnecessary to 
refer to the condition of the streets prior to the concentra- 
tion of the different branches of street service in the hands 
of the late superintendent, or to the elaborate system of 
street cleaning introduced by him and its results. These 
results are recognized upon all hands; and the chief improve- 
ment now possible would seem to depend upon the citizens 
themselves, who, by abstaining from throwing paper and 
other refuse matter into the streets, would greatly facilitate 
the task of cleaning them. The present city ordinances 
forbid such conduct; but the Board of Police has either been 
unable or unwilling to enforce them. 

Section 7. Street Watering. After various futile at- 
tempts to formulate and introduce a street-watering system 
upon the assessment plan, it was determined in 1892 to 
make a systematic effort to water the streets of the city at 
public expense. A special street-watering service was 
established by the Superintendent. of Streets; the amount of 
money annually devoted to the purpose was doubled ; paved 
streets were entirely excluded from the work of the depart- 
ment; and the macadamized streets were divided up into 
sections, the watering of them being either let out to con- 
tractors or done by teams hired by the department. This 


—. 


1 See Document 148, of 1894. 
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system involved a complete change in the method of watering 
the residential sections of the city on the Back Bay and at 
the South End, whence had come the principal complaint 
about dust. Since the introduction of the new methods, 
practically no complaints have been received at the City 
Hall of dusty streets, and the physicians and other citizens 
who were the chief promoters of the change appear to be en- 
tirely satisfied with the results accomplished.! 

Section 8. Sewersand Surface Drainage. For obvious 
topographical reasons Boston is a difficult and expensive 
city to drain. Without the benefit enjoyed by New York, 
Philadelphia, London, and other cities, of powerful river or 
tidal currents, and consisting in great part of filled land 
rising a few feet only above tide water, and in great part of 
rock, the soil can only be made fit for the occupation of 
a dense population by the most elaborate and expen- 
sive arrangements for the disposal of sewage and surface 
drainage. — 

The colonial system of “ common sewers,” built, owned, 
and managed by private citizens under public regulation, 
which was established at an early date in the history of the 
town, — probably prior to 1700, — lasted until 1823, when 
it was superseded by a system of public sewers, built, 
owned, and controlled by the city. 

For the next fifty years the principal question connected 
with the drainage of this city was how to recover that 
portion of the cost of sewer construction that ought to be 
paid by the individuals immediately benefited; it being 
the aim of the authorities to collect a reasonable per- 
centage of the cost of the public sewers in assessments 
on abutting or neighboring estates, in order that the indi- 
viduals specially benefited should contribute to the cost of 
the work, and that the public appropriations available for 
the purpose should go as far as possible. It would have 


See Stat. 1890, chap. 365; Stat. 1891, chap. 179; inaugural address, January, 
1892; City Document 44, of 1892; and the annual reports of the Street Department 
for 1892-3 and 1893-4, 
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been much better to assess the entire cost, as is done in most 
of the large cities of the country; but the public funds of 
this city have always been regarded as held partly in trust 
for the development of real estate, and no administration 
has ever succeeded in getting rid of this radical vice in our 
financial system. 

A great variety of assessment plans have been tried under 
various ordinances of the City Council and various acts 
of the Legislature: the principal ones being the ordinance 
of July 7, 1823; the general sewer law of 1841, chap. 
115, accepted by the city April 7, 1841; chap. 232 of the 
Acts of 1878; chap. 456 of the Acts of 1889; chap. 346 
of the Acts of: 1890; and chap. 402 of the Acts of 1892. 
Under the ordinance of 1823 such sum could be assessed 


as the Mayor and Aldermen should deem just and reasonable ; _ 


but from that year to 1837 only 21 per cent. of the cost of 
the sewers was in fact collected by assessments. In 1837 an 
attempt was made to assess the entire cost; but this idea 
seems to have been abandoned almost as soon as conceived, 
and the scheme was adopted of charging to the abutters 
three-quarters of the cost of the sewers, paying the remaining 
quarter out of the city treasury. This system lasted until 
1889, but it did not result in the collection of the 75 per 
cent. theoretically assessed; the amount received under 
the Act of 1878, chap. 232 (which was the best of these 
75 per cent. laws), down to 1889, having been only 38 
per cent. In 1889 an entirely new plan was adopted, and 
~modified the next year; the result of the two acts being 
that only 21 per cent. of the cost of construction was re- 
turned by the abutters in assessments. This was felt to 
be an imposition upon the taxpayers of the city, and the 
Legislature of 1892 was petitioned for a law which would 
authorize a larger assessment. The Sewer Act of 1892 was 
expected to produce the 75 per cent. which had for years 
been theoretically conceded to be a fair assessment ; but up 
to February 1, 1894, the assessments amounted to only 
59.9 per cent. of the amount spent for construction. The 


— 
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Legislature of 1894 relaxed some of the provisions of this 
law, against the protest of the city; and the result is that, 
taking into account all the money spent for sewer construc- 
tion under the law of 1892 to December 31, 1894, I find that 
only 58.8 per cent. has been covered by assessments. This 
percentage may be increased somewhat when the sewers now 
in process of construction are finished and assessed ; but the 
present sewer law, though fairer for the city than its prede- 
cessors, is still unduly favorable to the abutters. 

In view of the fact that the community has had to pay the 
entire cost of the Improved Sewerage and Metropolitan 
Sewerage systems, and of the Stony Brook, Muddy River, 
and Back Bay Fens improvements, and that it also defrays 
the whole expense of maintaining and keeping in repair the 
ordinary sewers, it seems only fair that at least 75 to 85. per 
cent. of the total first cost of the latter should be collected 
from the estates for the special benefit of which the sewers 
are built. The law should be amended in this sense, and 
the entire cost up to $7 or $8 a running foot should be as- 
sessed, instead of only $4 as at present. 

While the question of assessment was, is, and will con- 
tinue to be of great importance, it was entirely superseded 
in urgency by the necessity, which became apparent about 
twenty years ago, of supplementing the system of public 
sewers, then all draining by various connections into the 
tide waters about the city, by entirely new and different 
‘methods of disposal. There being in most parts of the city 
no great fall towards the shore, and nowhere a tidal flow 
sufficient to sweep the sewage out to sea, the flats sur- 
rounding the city were gradually converted into permanent 
sewage deposits, their offensiveness became, more and more 
apparent, the increase in the annual death rate was a cause 
of legitimate alarm, and the community became convinced of 


1As some of our sewers cost from $10 to $75 a foot, the proposed change would 
still leave ample room for public contribution. The sum originally advocated before 
the committee on cities of the Legislature of 1892 was six dollars, but the real-estate 
owners induced the committee to fix it at four. 
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the necessity of adopting an entirely different system of 
sewerage disposal. | 

Accordingly, in 1876, after an agitation lasting some 
years, the Legislature authorized the city to establish main 
sewers and drainage works from and through the different 
sections of the city proper to discharging works at Moon 
Island.!. The preliminary surveys for this system were made 
in 1876, the act of the Legislature was accepted in 1877, 
and the work was begun in that year. It was sufficiently 
advanced to be ready for use in 1884, — up to which time 
it had cost about four million dollars, —and has been in 
successful operation ever since. Since then about two mill- 
ion dollars more has been spent in improvements and 
extensions, bringing the total cost to December 31, 1894, up 
to $6,304,068.09.? 

The next important drainage work undertaken by the city 
was the care of Stony Brook, the principal natural channel 
for the surface drainage of Roxbury, West Roxbury, and 
the westerly part of Dorchester. This stream had given 
much trouble since 1850, and a good deal of money had 
been spent .by Roxbury and West Roxbury, and, since an- 
nexation, by the city of Boston, in unsuccessful efforts to 
restrain its waters in times of flood. An elaborate improve- 
ment of the system was undertaken in 1880, and completed 
in 1884, at a cost of about $400,000. This work was proved 
to be a failure by the flood of 1886, and a still more elaborate 
and expensive scheme was thereupon adopted. The work 
was begun in October, 1887, and completed in December, 
1888. The cost of the conduit was about $650,000, and 
about $375,000 more has been expended for land and dam- 
ages. Stony Brook, as a whole, has cost the city of Boston 
up to December 31, 1894, the sum of $1,470,317.58.° 

The next large work undertaken for the purpose of con- 
trolling the surface drainage was the creation of the basin 


1 St. 1876, ch. 136. 
2 Of which $631,231.33 has been expended since the lst of January, 1891. 
5 Of which $95,330.15 has been spent since January 1, 1891. 
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known as the Back Bay Fens, into which Stony Brook and 
Muddy River have their outlets. This improvement was 
undertaken in connection with the park system, authorized 
by popular vote in 1875. The first appropriation for the 
Fens was made in 1877, and the improvement has cost to 
date $2,614,303.93,' part of which is properly chargeable to 
the park which has been built upon its borders, and part to its 
purpose as a storage basin for the surface waters brought 
down by Stony Brook and Muddy River. 

Muddy River, draining portions of Brookline and West 
Roxbury, has been improved and its shores utilized for park 
purposes at an expense to date of $1,452,050.97, all of which 
but $226,617.01 has been expended during the past four years. 

In addition to these improvements, undertaken on mu- 
nicipal account, the Commonwealth has built a metropolitan 
system of drainage for portions of the city and the neigh- 
boring towns. ‘This system is divided into two parts: the 
Charles River Valley, or south part, — covering Brighton, 
part of the city proper, Newton, Watertown, Waltham, and 
Brookline, — which was completed in 1892, and enters the 
main drainage system of the city of Boston at a point on 
Huntington avenue; and the north part, which is to take 
care of the sewage of East Boston, Charlestown, and the 
towns and cities on the north bank of the Charles river. 
This work is nearly completed, and will be ready for use 
early in the coming year. The cost of the Metropolitan 
system (both parts) will be about $5,500,000, of which Bos- 
ton will pay between 20 and 25 per cent., in the form of 
annual assessments included in the State tax.? 

With the completion of the Metropolitan Sewerage Sys- 
tem there is no reason why the people of this city should 
not be congratulated upon having as complete and successful 
arrangements for the disposal of surface drainage and sewage 


1 Of this amount $442,617.33 has been expended since January 1, 1891. 

2 The city’s share of the Charles-river part of the system is 23.02 per cent. of the 
cost of construction and 25.05 per cent. of the cost of maintenance. Its share of 
the north part of the system is 20.45 per cent. of the cost of construction and 22.65 
per cent. of the cost of maintenance. 
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as can be furnished under the adverse topographical condi- 
ticns of the case. 

The expense to the city,! since 1873, of ordinary sewers, 
the main drainage system, the Back Bay Fens, and the Stony 
Brook and Muddy River improvements, has been about 
$12,500,000, while the Commonwealth has disbursed, as 
already stated, $5,500,000 in addition. The cost has been 
enormous; but the work is done and paid for, and the 
decrease in the death-rate during the past twenty years is 
evidence of the wisdom of the expenditure. 

Section 9. Pest-holes and other Nuisances. Notwith- 
standing the removal of the main cause of the pollution of 
the tidal flats surrounding the city, these still continued to 
be offensive in many cases, — particularly where cut off by 
the construction of parks, roads, or other embankments 
from the daily access of the tide. After struggling for years — 
with the owners of these flats to induce them to put their 
property in a proper sanitary condition, the Legislature 
was appealed to; and in 1893 a law was passed,’ after much 
opposition from interested parties, giving to the Board of 
Health the power to compel the abatement of these nuisances 
by proceedings in equity. Under the operation of this law 
almost all the flats and marsh surrounding the Back Bay 
Fens have been filled with gravel and other clean material, 
and the odors formerly proceeding from these lands have 
entirely ceased. 

Other laws increasing the powers of the Board of Health 
in the abatement of nuisances have been urged and 
secured.? 

Section 10. Water Supply. If it has been difficult to 
drain the city properly, it is a still more difficult task to sup- 
ply it with a sufficient amount of pure water. No rivers, 
lakes, or other natural source of water supply, adequate to 
the needs of a large population, exist in this part of New 


1 For construction merely : maintenance and repairs excluded. 
3 Stat. 1893, chap. 342. 
® Particularly Stat. 1893, chap. 460; 1894, chap. 119. 
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England; and it has been necessary, therefore, to create the 
supply by means of storage or impounding basins. Besides 
Lake Cochituate, the original source of the supply procured 
by the city in 1846, there have since been built five large 
basins along the upper reaches of the Sudbury river. <A 
sixth is now in process of construction. This work is enor- 
mously expensive, the net cost of the Cochituate Water- 
Works having been $19,615,810.16, to December 31, 1894; 
and the limit of capacity of the Sudbury river system 
will before many years have been reached. It will then 
be necessary to go much farther away in search of water ; 
and believing that a similar necessity would be felt by 
some of the surrounding communities, and that the whole 
question of our future water supply was therefore a proper 
matter for investigation by the Commonwealth, I petitioned 
the Legislature of 1893 to appoint a State commission to 
investigate the subject. The matter was referred by the 
Legislature to the State Board of Health, which is now en- 
gaged in an elaborate inquiry, the results of which are soon 
to be made public. 

No expense is spared to improve the quality of the Cochit- 
uate water and its color; and although the latter is what is 
technically known as “ high,” — that is to say, the water is 
not as white as that of many other cities, — yet its quality 
is believed to be of the best. The defect of our water sys- 
tem is its inadequacy in quantity ; and this defect can only 
be met by the expenditure of great sums of money in the 
future, as in the past, for additional sources of supply. 

The Mystic Water Works, obtained by the city by the 
annexation of Charlestown, have been a much more advanta- 
geous investment from a pecuniary standpoint; but the 
supply is wholly inadequate to the needs of the communities 
now dependent on it, and very much remains to be done to 
protect the upper waters of the Mystic system from pollu- 
tion. In the meantime the quality of the water is poor. 
After two years of negotiation, arrangements have been 
completed, awaiting only the favorable action of the City 
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Council, by which the shores of Mystic Lake and the 
Abbajona River as far as Walnut street in Winchester, can 
become public property, through the joint action of the 
town of Winchester, the Metropolitan Park Commission, 
and the Boston Water Board. The acquisition of this land 
will remove the principal source of pollution; but if we are 
to continue to use the Mystic waters, it will be necessary to 
expend large sums in adding to the supply and in protecting 
the shores of the stream from pollution above the point 
named. 

Section 11. Results. The results, from the standpoint 
of the public health, of this activity and expenditure — the 
amounts expended since January 1, 1891, for the improve- 
ments mentioned in this section having been about 
$8,000,000, or nearly half the total amount of money 
borrowed by the city during the past four years — remain, 
of course, to be seen; but I have the utmost confidence that 
these results will be appreciated by the community, and that 
among them will in the near future be found a reduction in 
the death rate of this city from preventable diseases to a 
point as low as that of any large city in the world. 
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CHAPTER 6. 
EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 


Section 1. The Public Schools. The public schools of 
this city have always been a source of civic pride, and 
the special concern of the City Council, which has ever 
been solicitous to provide the money needed to establish 
and maintain them upon the most liberal basis. The 
current expenses of the school department have risen 
during the past sixty years from about one-ninth of the total 
annual expenditures of the city to about one-sixth; and 
the annual expense per pupil from $8 to $28. The salaries 
of the school teachers are higher than anywhere else, and it 
is believed that in this as in other items more liberal ap- 
propriations are made by this city for the purposes of public 
education than by any other in the world. 

While many persons entertain grave doubts as to the ten- 
dency of the present methods of popular education, believing 
that in too many cases the practical result is rather to unfit 
than to fit the youth of the community for their subsequent 
work in life, it is not disputed, I think, that the schools of Bos- 
ton are most ably conducted for the purposes kept in view by 
the committee. Tbe main criticism that is heard concerns the 
theory itself, and very many citizens, among whom I count 
myself, would prefer to see more attention paid to industrial 
education in its different branches, and less to the more 
advanced and ornamental work to which so much of the 
activity of our school system is now directed. 

With this idea in mind, it was a special source of gratifica- 
tion that after many years of agitation the City Council of 
1891 was induced to appropriate a liberal sum for the 
establishment of a Mechanic Arts High School. This build- 
ing was occupied in 1893, and has been crowded with 
pupils from its opening day. 
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A further and still more practical step in the direction of 
industrial training was taken in 1893 by the trustees of the 
Franklin Fund, who determined to devote the sum then 
available from that fund, viz., $328,940, to the purpose of 
building and maintaining technical or trade schools. — If. 
schools of this character can be established and conducted 
as successfully as in some other cities of this country, it will 
be possible for the children of Boston mechanics to learn a 
trade —a difficult thing under existing industrial conditions. 

The chief function of the Mayor and City Council in ref- 
erence to the schools is to furnish the money needed to main- 
tain them, and to provide the additional buildings required 
from year to year. Owing to the limited means at 
the disposal of the city during the years immediately 
succeeding the passage of the tax law of 1885, it was 
difficult to obtain the money needed for new school-houses ; 
and from that time to 1890 no new. primary schools 
were provided and but two grammar schools. This re- 
sulted in a serious deficiency in school accommodations, 
and in February, 1889, the School Committee addressed 
a request to the City Council for a large number of 
new grammar and primary school-houses. During that year 
land was purchased, under appropriations voted by the City 
Council, for nine new grammar and primary school build- 
ings; but all efforts to obtain an appropriation for the build- 
ings themselves failed until late in the year 1890, when the 
School Committee again called the attention of the City 
Council to the necessity of these new buildings.! In this 
communication the committee state that the nine new school- 
houses requested “represent the accumulated necessities of 
three or four years, and provide only for what may be 
called the arrearages;” and they estimate the cost of the 
additional accommodations due to growth, and _ shifting 
of population, and necessary renewals, at from $200,- 
000 to $300,000 per annum; which would give one new 


1School Document 18 of 1890. 
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grammar school and two new primaries each year. The money 
to build four of the nine school-houses needed to make up 
the “arrearages” was obtained that year, the loan order of 
October 17, 1890, containing an item of $340,000 for two 
grammar schools and two primaries. In March, 1891, the 
School Committee asked for an appropriation of $375,000 
for four additional grammar schools and four additional pri- 
maries, as well as $48,157.20 for new sites, and also for an 
appropriation fora Mechanic Arts High School. During that 
year (1891) over $700,000 —a larger sum than in any pre- 
vious year in the history of the city — was appropriated for 
school-houses, sites, and furnishings, including three grammar 
school buildings, seven primaries, a Mechanic Arts High 
School, and several sites for future buildings. Large sums 
have also been raised in 1892, 1893, and 1894 for school- 
house purposes, partly from revenue, but principally from 
loans. The total appropriations for these purposes made 
between January 1, 1891, and December 31, 1894, have 
been $1,958,111.22, which has permitted the construc- 
tion of fourteen primaries, three grammar schools, and 
one Mechanic Arts High School; while one primary, 
three grammar schools, and one high school are under 
construction. | 

It should seem that these new buildings, exceeding the 
number estimated as necessary by the School Committees of 
1890 and 1891, ought to provide sufficient accommodations 
for all children desiring to attend the public schools; but a 
number of the school-houses are still overcrowded, and prob- 
ably will be even when the buildings now under censtruction 
are finished. | I am at a loss tu assign a cause for this condi- 
tion of affairs, except that, according to information gathered 
from members of the School Committee, the most judicious 
selection of sites is not made by the committee. The entire 
matter of locating the new buildings is in charge of the School 
Committee, the City Council uniformly granting the re- 
quests of the committee to the extent of the money at their 
disposal; and the committee seems to apportion the new 
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buildings among the different sections of the city rather with 
a view to pleasing the members from those districts and 
their constituents than with reference to the real necessities 
of the case. It has frequently happened that after the 
City Council has voted an appropriation for a certain school 
and the order has been duly approved by me, members of 
the committee have come to the office to say that they 
regretted that this particular school had been ordered, as 
school-houses in other parts of the city were really more 
needed than the one in question. The difficulty seems to 
be that requests to the City Council for school-houses are 
log-rolled through the School Committee in much the same 
way that paving and other appropriations for local pur- 
poses are log-rolled through the City Council itself. <A 
mistake may also have been made by the committee in 
recommending a large number of small primaries rather 
than a smaller number of larger ones. In view of the 
fact that nearly two million dollars has been spent during 
the last four years for new sites and buildings, of the fact 
that the twenty-one primary and grammar school-houses pro- 
vided since Jan. 1, 1891, accommodate 9,022 pupils, and 
of the fact that the increase of school accommodations dur- 
ing the past five years has been as much as during the 
fifteen years preceding these five, I am unable to account for 
the present insufficiency of school-houses except in the man- 
ner suggested. 

It is now proposed to spend $2,500,000 more upon ad- 
ditional school-houses ; and to borrow the money outside 
the debt limit. Such a loan would result in an un- 
necessary increase in the debt and in the cost of maintaining 
the School Department. If the School Committee of 1890 
and 1891, which comprised among its members men particu- 
larly well versed in the needs of our school system, could 
after long consideration reach the conclusion that an annual 
expenditure of $200,000 to $300,000, in addition to an imme- 
diate appropriation of $550,000 to make up the “ arrears,” was 
sufficient to meet the current needs of the city in the matter 
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of new school-houses, there can be no real necessity, after 
nearly $2,500,000 has been appropriated in five years, for an 
immediate expenditure of $2,500,000 more. The reason- 
able annual needs of the School Department in the matter ot 
new buildings, whether they are from $200,000 to $300,000, 
as estimated by the School Committees of 1890 and 1891, or 
even greater, can readily be met by appropriations within 
the debt limit. The first thing for the School Committee to 
do is to scrutinize more carefully the local demands for new 
school-houses, and to recommend only those which are really 
needed; the last thing is to petition the Legislature for au- 
thority to borrow money outside of the debt limit for any 
ordinary municipal purpose such as the construction and 
equipment of school-houses; and the Legislature of 1895 
will do well to follow the example of that of 1890 and 
refuse the application. The present borrowing capacity 
is $2,509,074.35; and from two to two and a half mill- 
ion dollars can be borrowed every year within the debt 
limit. 7 

Section 2. Public Libraries. Of these there are 
eleven: the original building upon Boylston street, built in 
1855-7, at a cost, including land, of about $365,000; nine 
branches in different parts of the city, namely, Brighton, 
Charlestown, Dorchester, East Boston, Jamaica Plain, North 
End, Roxbury, South Boston, and the South End; and a 
building recently purchased upon Cambridge street for 2, 
West End branch.! There are also thirteen suburban deliv-. 
ery stations. 

The building on Dartmouth street, which is soon to 
repluce that upon Boylston street, is nearly completed ; it 
has cost more than double the original estimate; and 
the accommodations afforded by it are not considered by 
the best judges to be commensurate with its size and cost. 
It is rather a palace for books than a working library 
for the people. Upon entering office in 1891, I found, 


1The Old West Church, bought in 1894, at a cost of $55,000. 
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however, that the building had progressed so far in all its 
structural features as to be incapable of radical change ; 
and the only thing to.do was to see that it was built within 
the additional appropriation voted that year. This, I think, 
will be accomplished.! 


% 1See pp. 73-74. 
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CHAPTER 7. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS. 


The building operations of the city, as conducted in Jan- 
uary, 1891, consisted of the Suffolk County Court House, 
in charge of a special commission; of the new Public 
Library on Dartmouth street, which was being constructed 
by the Trustees of the Public Library; and of certain 
buildings upon. the parks, in charge of the Board 
of Park Commissioners; while the remaining — build- 
ings then under construction were in charge of the City 
Architect. 

Section 1. The Suffolk County Court House. This 
building, begun in 1887, has been finished, occupied, and 
turned over to the Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
under the provisions of a special law.t The cost of the build- 
ing, including site and furnishings, has been $3,828,601.80, 
all procured by loans.?, The new building covers 87,000 
square feet, or over four times the space covered by the 
buildings which it was intended to supersede. Notwith- 
standing this enormous increase in area and the great sum 
of money spent upon the building, it is already crowded, 
and at some not distant day additional accommodations will 
be necessary. 

Section 2. The New Public Library. This building 
was begun in 1886 on land partly given by the State and in 
part purchased by the city. After some money had been 
spent in the execution of plans prepared by the then City 
Architect, the Trustees decided to. discontinue the work and 
to secure the services of one of the leading architectural 
firms in the country. Begun againin May, 1888, under plans 
furnished by the new architects, the work had progressed 


— 


1Stat. 1894, chap. 453. 
2 Of this amount, $521,000 has been borrowed since January 1, 1891. 
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so far by 1891 that all the structural parts of the building 
were practically complete and many of its decorative feat- 
ures fixed by contract. 

It was apparent, however, that the building would cost very 
much more than the original estimates, and more than the 
amounts appropriated by the City Council, which up to 
January 1, 1891, aggregated $1,654,000.1 An act was 
accordingly procured from the Legislature of 1891,’ and 
accepted by the City Council, authorizing the city to borrow 
an additional million dollars outside of the debt limit for the 
completion of the building.® 

Before any further contracts were let under the new ap- 
propriation, it seemed prudent to call a halt and ascertain, 
with as much accuracy as possible, exactly what it would 
cost to finish the building, and also to see that it was com- 
pleted in the manner provided for the construction of prblic 
works by the contract law of 1890; that is, by means of a 
few large contracts, let by competition. This investigation 
covered a period of several months, and resulted, late in 1892, 
in the signing of contracts for the essential completion of 
the building for about $200,000 less than the appropriation. 
This surplus has since been utilized for paintings and 
other decorative features, which could never have been 
procured if the former methods had been permitted to con- 
tinue, without still further appropriations.4 

The building is now nearly completed; the books are 
being removed to it from the old library ; and the Trustees 
expect that it will be thrown open for public use in a few 
weeks. There still remains to the credit of the building an 
unexpended appropriation of $303,590.49, which ought to 
be sufficient to complete it. 

The result of this undertaking as a whole will be that at a 
cost for land and building, including the abortive construc- 


1 Of which $1,000,000 had been borrowed outside the debt limit. 
2 St. 1891, ch. 324. 
8 Of which $800,000 has been borrowed since January 1, 1891, and $200,000 remains 
still to be issued. Total loans issued for the library since January 1, 1891, $989,000 
* For a fuller account of this matter, see Doc. 186, of 1892. 
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tion of 1886, of about $2,650,000, the city will have a public 
library the conveniences of which will be much greater than. 
those of the present building, — though much less than 
could have been secured from a different and wiser plan- 
ning, —and which is conceded to be in some respects one 
of the finest examples of modern public architecture in the 
country. 

Sreetion 8. . Buildings on the Parks. The practice of the 
Board of Park Commissioners has generally been to employ 
private architects to prepare, at the usual professional 
rates, plans and specifications for, and superintend the con- 
struction of, the various buildings erected on the parks. 
Two buildings were under construction on January 1, 1891, 
and have since been finished; nine others have been 
begun and completed during the past four years; and two 
more are now in process of construction. 

This completes the list of buildings actually needed for 
the popular use of the park system, and when those now 
under construction are completed the city will have upon 
its parks thirteen buildings, which will have cost about 
$375,000. 

Section 4. The Architect Department. This department 
has charge of the general building operations of the city, 
including school-houses and buildings for the fire, police, and 
other departments. It was established in 1874, prior to 
which time private architects had been employed by the 
various committees having charge of the buildings. 

On the first of January, 1891, the work of the department 
was in the following condition: The Roxbury High School, 
begun in 1887, was still uncompleted and the appropriation 
exhausted. The sum of $87,000 was contained in the loan 
order of January 26, 1891; and with this appropriation the 
building was finished and turned over to the School Com- 
mittee on October 1, 1892. Two grammar school-houses 
(the Henry L. Pierce school-house, in Dorchester, and the 
Bowditch school-house, in Jamaica Plain) and two primary 
school-houses (the Prince school-house, on St. Botolph 
street, and the Adams school-house, in East Boston) had 
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been contracted out during the last few weeks of the City 
Government of 1890, on the credit of appropriations fur- 
nished that year. These buildings were finished and turned 
over to the School Committee during the year 1892. 

Several buildings were also under construction for the 
Fire Department, all of which were finished during the year 
1891; namely, Engine-house Nos. 38 and 39, on Congress 
street ; Ladder-house No. 17, on Harrison avenue; Engine- 
house No. 9, in East Boston; Engine-house No. 44, at 
Allston; and Engine-house No. 22, at Egleston square. 
The money for these buildings had been appropriated prior 
to 1891. There was also an appropriation of $165,000 for 
a building for the Fire Department headquarters, for which 
no site had been procured. 

On March 30, 1891, the City Architect was removed, and 
a new appointment made. For the reasons necessitating a 
complete reorganization of this department, and for an ac- 
count of the results accomplished, reference is made to the 
proceedings of the Board of Aldermen of March 30, 1891; 
to a special message, dated September 24, 1891, concerning 
certain changes in the Architect Department (Doc. 136 of 
that year); to a special message, dated October 31, 1892, 
on the past and present management of the Architect Depart- 
ment (Doc. 181 of that year) ; and to the annual reports of 
the department for the years 1891, 1892, and 1893. 

During the four years commencing January 1, 1891, be- 
sides the buildings just enumerated, finished, with the ex- 
ception of the Roxbury High School, out of appropriations 
voted by preceding City Councils, appropriations for new 
buildings, aggregating nearly four and a half million 
dollars, have been made, partly from taxes, but principally 
from loans, as follows: $1,958,111.22 for school-houses 
and sites; $1,096,320.29 for the new buildings of the 
City Hospital; $100,000 for the city nurseries; $56,- 
702.18 for the quarantine} hospital and disinfecting plant 
of the Board of Health ; $907,500 for land and buildings for 
the Department of Public Institutions ; $205,511.97 for land 
and buildings for the Fire Department ; $72,092.78 for land 
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and buildings for the Police Department; and $83,900 for 
land and buildings for the Ferry Department. 

With these appropriations the following work has been 
accomplished: eleven primary school-houses of brick, 
accommodating 3,976 pupils, three wooden primaries, ac- 
commodating 672 pupils, and three grammar school- 
houses, accommodating 1,568 pupils, have been finished ; 
a grammar school-house, accommodating 672 pupils, is 
still under construction; and work is soon to be begun 
upon a primary school-house accommodating 504 pupils, 
and two grammar school-houses, accommodating 1,680 
pupils. The fifteen primary schools will accommodate 
5,152 pupils, while the six grammar schools will accom- 
modate 3,920 pupils. A mechanic arts high school has 
also been built, and a new high school is under con- 
struction. For the City Hospital, an ambulance stable 
and a boiler-house have been built; a separate hospital 
for contagious diseases has been substantially completed, 
and will be ready for occupation during the month of 
March, 1895; a group of buildings for pathological pur- 
poses, consisting of a two-story laboratory, a chapel, and 
a morgue, are now being plastered; and a new surgical 
ward and a practically new operating building have been 
begun; making a total of fourteen buildings provided 
for the City Hospital. For the Board of Health, four 
buildings have been erected on Gallop’s Island, and two 
on Swett street. For the Department of Public Insti- 
tutions, a combination chapel, dining-hall, and domestic 
building, a combination boiler-house and laundry, and 
three dormitories accommodating 203 patients, have been 
erected at Austin Farm; a domestic building and two 
dormitories accommodating 178 patients have been erected 
at Pierce Farm; a boiler-house, barn, women’s dormitory 
accommodating 320 inmates, and a hospital consisting of 
three buildings or wards accommodating 300 patients, have 
been erected at Long Island; 312 new cells have been added 
to the House of Industry, at Deer Island; a boiler-house 
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and domestic building and a dormitory accommodating 52 
boys have been erected for the Parental School, in West 
Roxbury ; making a total of. about 15 new buildings for this 
department. ‘For the Fire Department there has been con- 
structed upon a lot purchased on Bristol street a building 
for a department headquarters, fire-alarm service, water- 
tower, practice tower, and a boiler-house; an engine and 
ladder-house at Andrew square, South Boston; an engine- 
house at Ashmont; and a ladder-house on Friend street ; 
besides which Hose-house No. 7 has been completely re- 
modelled ; and Engine-house No. 27 is being rebuilt. For 
the Police Department a station and court-house has been 
built at Brighton, and an annex for court and patrol-wagon 
has been made to Station 13, Ward 23. For the Park 
Department a pier head-house at Marine Park and an ath- 
letic house on the Charlesbank are being built. 

The total amount expended upon the buildings in charge 
of the City Architect between May 1, 1891, and December 
31, 1894, has been $2,999,898.47. The expenses of the de- 
partment, including all sums charged to the special appro- 
priations for the several buildings for inspectors, watchmen, 
experts, etc., have been $93,420.25, which is 34 per cent. upon 
the expenditures for construction. This percentage may be 
contrasted with the corresponding figures for previous periods 
in the history of the department; the cost of the department 
from 1874 to 1889 having been 6? per cent., and for 1889 and 
1890, 102 per cent., of the expenditures for construction.! 

In respect to methods of construction, more substantial 
and less easily combustible buildings have been necessitated 
by the new building law ; the cubic contents of each school- 
room have been increased ; special attention has been paid to 
heating and ventilation; and many novel methods have 
been adopted, in some cases invented, particularly in the 
hospitals at Long Island and Austin and Pierce Farms. 

As to the relative cost of the new buildings, a comparison 
is difficult, except in the matter of school-houses, which in a 


1 See Doc. 136 of 1891. 
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general way furnish a substantially accurate basis. The 
twelve brick primaries provided during the last four 
years accommodate 4,480 pupils, and have cost $134 
per pupil and $3.21 per square foot of finished floor area ; 
while the seven primaries built during the period immediately 
preceding the present administration — that is, between 1881 
and 1891 — accommodate 3,472 pupils, and cost $119 per 
pupil and $3.20 per square foot of finished floor area. As 
to the grammar school-houses, the six constructed under the 
plans of the present City Architect will accommodate 3,920 
pupils, and will have cost about $137 per pupil and 
$2.83 per foot of finished floor area; while the last six 
grammar school-houses built under the former system, — 
namely, the Martin, Minot, O’Brien, Thomas N. Hart, 
Henry L. Pierce, and Bowditch grammar school-houses, — 
erected between 1885 and 1891, accommodate 4,032 pupils, 
and cost $158 per pupil and $3.08 per foot of finished floor 
area. The Brighton High School-house will cost about 
$130,000, or $2.79 per finished foot of floor area, while the 
next preceding high school built in this city — namely, the 
Roxbury High — cost $4.61 per finished foot of floor area. 
The twelve brick primaries provided during the last four 
years give an average of 618 cubic feet per pupil at a cost of 
21 cents per cubic foot; while the seven brick primaries 
built in the period preceding gave 575 cubic feet per pupil at 
a cost of 21 cents per cubic foot. The three wooden pri- 
maries of the latter period, when compared with the seven 
wooden primaries of the earlier period, result as follows : for 
each pupil 672 cubic feet to 445 cubic feet, at a cost of 15 
cents to 13 cents per cubic foot. The six grammar school- 
houses of the present Architect give to each pupil 702 cubic 
feet, at a cost of 17 cents per cubic foot; while the last six 
built, prior to 1891, gave to each pupil 710 cubic feet, at a 
cost of 19 cents per cubic foot. The cost of the Brighton 
High School will not exceed 18 cents per cubic foot, while 
the cost per cubic foot of the Roxbury High was 26 cents. 

In interpreting these comparisons account must be taken 
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of the vastly more substantial construction of the new build- 
ings and of the more elaborate arrangements for heating and 
ventilation. 

A completely new system of contract forms has been 
adopted in this department (as also in the Street Depart- 
ment and the City Engineer’s office), and has proved a 
ereat protection to the city in its works of construction. 

The results obtained by this department have been 
secured at probably less cost than in private work. 
This is due not simply to the saving of about two 
per cent. in the professional expenses involved, but to 
the fact that by a fair and inflexible treatment of the 
business of the office the most responsible bidders have been 
indueed to compete for the contracts advertised by the 
department. The city enjoys in some respects an advan- 
tage over private owners in its building operations, as 
no private citizen, however wealthy, keeps a daily bank 
balance amounting to millions of dollars; and a city con- 
tractor knows that as soon as his payments are certified, 
the money can be had without any of the delays which, 
under the most favorable circumstances, are’ incident to 
private work. Moreover, in work for the city, the con- 
tractor has practically only one man to deal with, — 
the City Architect, — while in private work there is the 
owner as well. Finally, the city is protected as, under the 
decisions of the courts, no private owner can be, against 
extortionate and fraudulent claims for extras. The contract 
law of 1890! practically prohibits all claims against the 
city for extras or work of any kind, unless evidenced by 
a written instrument signed by the City Architect, or the 
head of some other department, and approved by the Mayor. 
I consider this one of the most valuable laws ever placed 
upon the statute books of the Commonwealth: and to it, as 
well as to the other considerations here suggested, — particu- 
larly to the scrupulous fairness with which the business of 
the office has been administered, —I attribute the fact that 


1§t. 1890, ch. 418, §§ 4 to 6. 
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during the past four years our municipal building operations 
have been carried on in this department at actually less cost 
than would have been the case in private work. 7 

It may fairly be claimed, I think, that this department, as 
at present managed, has demonstrated the possibility of 
the erection by municipal corporations of substantial, beau- 
tiful, and inexpensive public buildings. So long as such a 
Management can be perpetuated it would be a mistake to 
abolish the department, as suggested in my first inaugural 
address; but the salary should be raised to a sum propor- 
tionate to the responsibility and labor of the office. 

Section 5. A New City Hall. Such a building is 
needed, and ought to be built, either on the Public Garden, 
or next to the State House, before many years go by. Plans 
were prepared by the City Architect in 1892, and have been 
very generally commended ; but in view of the more press- 
ing necessity for other expenditures, particularly for rapid 
transit purposes, it seemed wise to postpone the erection of a 
new City Hall for some years at least. In the meantime the 
old Court House has been fitted up for the use of several 
departments. 
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CHAPTER 8. 


THE PUBLIC STREETS. 


The plotting of suburban streets in advance of laying out 
or construction is in charge of the Board of Survey, created 
in 1891. The laying out, widening, and extending of 
streets, and all matters relating to changes of grade, are in 
charge of the Board of Street Commissioners, created by 
St. 1870, ch. 337, subject in certain: cases to approval by 
the City Council, and in all cases since the passage of St. 1892, 
ch. 418, to the approval of the Mayor. Everything that re- 
lates to the maintenance, watering, and cleaning of streets, 
and the construction of most streets, is in charge of the Su- 
perintendent of Streets. The City Engineer has charge of 
constructing some streets, and both he and the City Surveyor 
devote a large part of their time to the work of the Board 
of Street Commissioners and of the Street Department. 

Other matters relating to the streets which have recently 
received the attention of the City Government are the 
bridges across the tide-waters surrounding the city; the 
gerade crossings of the various street railroad companies ; 
the presence of overhead wires in and across the streets ; 
the compensation to be paid for the use of the streets 
by the private citizens and corporations having privileges 
therein; and the relief of the business streets of the city 
from overcrowding. 

Section 1. Street Lines and Grades. The topo- 
graphical conditions of the original town were ill-adapted to 
good street lines, and the resulting narrow and crooked 
highways have been a subject of criticism and regret for 
over 200 years.! Nothing could be done with the lanes 


1 As early as 1665 a royal commission described the streets as ‘‘ crooked with little 
decency or uniformity ;” and the necessity for constant widenings was recognized in 
the building act of 1692. A readjustment of street lines has been attempted after 
nearly every large fire, beginning with that of 1676. 
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of the old town except to widen and extend them at 
enormous expense;* but when the original limits of the 
town were enlarged by annexation and by the filling of the 
tidal flats on either side of Boston Neck, efforts were made 
to see that in the new territory thus acquired the mistakes 
of the old town were not repeated. South Boston, annexed 
in 1808, was laid out upon a systematic, rectangular plan, 
under the provisions of a special act of the Legislature.? 
The “ Neck Lands,” being that portion of the public lands 
on either side of Boston Neck, redeemed by filling for 
building purposes, were laid out by the City Government 
with broad, rectangular streets; and the same plan was 
adopted for the development of the land acquired by the 
filling of portions of the South Bay. When the Back Bay 
was filled, this portion of the city was also laid out upona 
systematic, rectangular plan, through the codperation of the 
Commonwealth, the city, and the private owners of the flats. 

After the annexation of Roxbury in 1868, and Dorchester 
in 1870, it became apparent that the streets previously 
laid out in the suburban territory thus acquired were 
nearly as tortuous and narrow as. those of the city proper, 
and that unless something was done the people would suffer 
a repetition in these portions of the city of the evils so 
plainly felt in the older part. It was therefore determined 
to secure the laying out of new streets in Roxbury and Dor- 
chester upon public lines, and various plans were devised for 
the accomplishment of this purpose, the practical result being 
the creation of the Board of Street Commissioners in 1870. 
This Board had, however, no power to lay down street lines 
in advance of the actual taking for highway purposes, 
and before many years it became evident that its work was 
largely confined to an acceptance or rejection, as public 
streets, of private ways laid out haphazard for the benefit, 
and according to the personal ideas, of the individual 


1Since 1822 nearly forty millions of dollars have been spent for street widenings, 
extensions, and changes of grade — mostly in the city proper. See Auditor’s Annual 
Report for 1893-4, pp. 202-208. 

2St. 1803, ch. 111. 
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land-owners, without reference to the general needs of the 
travelling public or to the growth of the community. It 
thus appeared — especially after the amount of suburban 
territory within the city limits had been more than 
doubled by the annexation, in 1874, of West Roxbury 
and Brighton — that there was need of more systematic 
methods of street plotting; and a demand arose for the 
adoption of methods similar to those in force in New York, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, and the newer Western cities, for 
the development of streets upon a comprehensive, public 
plan. The result of this agitation, lasting twenty years, 
was the passage, in 1891, of the act creating the Board of 
Survey.! 

The theory of this law,? in so far as it relates to street 
plotting, is that the city, through the Board of Sur- 
vey, shall prescribe the lines to which all future streets 
must conform. The owner is entitled to compensa- 
tion, as under the former system, when the land shown 
upon the Board of Survey plans as appropriated to street 
purposes is actually laid out as a highway by the 
Board of Street Commissioners, providing he can prove 
damage and insists upon compensation. The duration 
of the Board was limited to three years from the first 
of May, 1891, in the belief that its work could be 
accomplished within that period; but so many difficulties 
were encountered and so much delay was caused by acci- 
dental circumstances, —such as the necessity of waiting 
until certain grade-crossing problems had been solved, — 
that when the first of May, 1894, was reached only about 
one-fourth of the work contemplated by the original act had 
been completed. The existence of the Board was therefore 
extended® to May 1, 1897. I can see no reason why the 
entire work, as originally contemplated, should not be finished 
by that date. 


1 See inaugural addresses of Mayor Shurtleff, Mayor Cobb, Mayor Martin, Mayor O’Brien, 
and Mayor Hart, as well as the inaugural address of January 5, 1891; also report of the com- 
mission appointed in 1884 to prepare a revision of the city charter, Doc. 120, of 1884. 


2St. 1891, ch. 323. 8 By St. 1894, ch. 335. 
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It was inevitable that such a radical change in the method 
of laying out public streets in this city, as was contemplated 
by the law of 1891 and its amendments, should create 
hostility on the part of land-owners, — particularly those of 
the speculative kind, who not only desire to develop their 
own property without regard to the rest of the community, 
but insist on having it done at public expense; but on the 
whole there has been less opposition to the Board of Survey 
than was expected. Its assistance has been eagerly sought 
by most of the more responsible land-owners and_ builders ; 
the plans hitherto filed have met with general approval; 
and I believe that when the work is done, the public will 
welcome it as a great reform, and oppose all efforts to 
undo it. One hundred and eighty-four plans have been filed 
to date, covering 3,391 acres, and showing 91.27 miles of 
prospective streets laid out, widened, or extended. 

While the work of the Board of Survey will take care of 
the new streets in the still undeveloped suburban sections 
of the city, the streets of the business portion of the city 
cannot be improved by any such means, but only through 
the expenditure of great sums of money for widenings and 
extensions, at public expense, or by the adoption of hitherto 
untried methods. One such method is the duplication of the 
capacity of the streets by constructing subways beneath 
them, —a plan about to be tried by the Boston Transit 
Commission under the authority of ch. 548 of the Acts of 
1894. Another method would be to give the Board of Street 
Commissioners power to widen streets by arcading.! An- 
other is to establish building lines.? ; 

With some of the principal streets of the business section 
of the city duplicated by the construction of subways, with 
others widened by arcading, and still others widened or 

1T petitioned for such a Jaw in 1894, but there was opposition from real-estate owners; 
and this opposition, together with the difficulty of drafting a satisfactory bill, was sufficient 
to cause the rejection of the petition. 

2 See St. 1893, ch. 462, accepted by the City Council October 28, 1893, and St. 1894, ch. 439. 
These laws were passed at the instance of the Executive Department; and under the 


authority of them building lines hawe heen established on Beacon street and Boylston-street 
extension. 
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extended by the establishment of building lines, or upon 
the old plan of paying for all the land taken; with the 
streets of the suburban districts plotted upon proper 
lines by the Board of Survey; there yet remained another 
class of streets, which has needed and received the atten- 
tion of the City Government. I refer to radial thorough- 
fares leading from the city proper to the different suburban 
sections. Of the possible improvements of this character 
the more important have been provided for, in part or in 
whole, duting the past four years: namely, the construc- 
tion of Commonwealth avenue to Brighton ; the extension of 
Boylston street beyond the Back Bay park; the widening 
of Huntington avenue and Tremont street to Brookline ; the 
extension of Columbus avenue; the construction in con- 
nection therewith of a proper approach to Franklin park ; 
the widening and extension of Blue Hill avenue; and better 
means of communication between the city proper and the 
towns and cities to the north v7a a new bridge to Charlestown. 

The extension of Commonwealth avenue along the line of 
what was formerly Brighton avenue, and its construction to 
the width of 160 feet, was undertaken in 1887 upon an appro- 
priation wholly insufficient for the purpose. During the 
past four years $843,671.05 have been appropriated from 
loans and revenue for this improvement, and it is now sub- 
stantially completed, with the exception of a new bridge over 
the tracks of the Boston & Albany Railroad, to cover the 
cost of which an additional appropriation will be necessary. 
The avenue has lately been extended to connect with the 
new boulevard in Newton. 

Boylston street has been extended to Brookline avenue, and 
its construction ordered under the provisions of a special law. 

Huntington avenue and Tremont street have been widened 
so as to make an avenue 100 feet in width from Copley 
square to Francis street, and 80 feet in width from Francis 
street to the town of Brookline. Columbus avenue has been 
laid out from Northampton street to Franklin park. 
The principle of the acts! under which Boylston street, 


1St. 1894, ch. 416 and ch, 439. 
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Columbus avenue, and Huntington avenue have been laid 
out, is that the city shall pay the entire first cost of land and 
construction, and then assess the entire benefit or betterment 
upon all estates deriving benefit therefrom. These laws are 
similar to that under which Oliver street was widened in 
1867, and differ from the general betterment law of the 
Commonwealth in providing that the whole instead of one- 
half the benefit may be assessed. 

As to Blue Hill avenue, an order has been passed and ap- 
proved widening this avenue to 120 feet from Warren street, 
to the Neponset River at an estimated cost of $76,875. Con- 
struction will not be necessary for some years; but it was 
thought desirable to secure the widening while the land 
could be obtained at reasonable prices — particularly as the 
Metropolitan Park Commission has agreed to take as a park- 
way, and widen to 120 feet, Mattapan street in Milton, from 
the Neponset River to the Blue Hills reservation. 

The first cost of these widenings and extensions is to be 
charged to the loans for “laying out and construction of 
highways;” and the loan of $1,000,000 authorized — for 
this purpose, together with the $300,000 loan for Columbus 
avenue, is sufficient to provide the money required by the 
orders of the Board of Street Commissioners. 

There is need of an avenue on the east side of the city from 
the business part, or at least from the South End, through 
Roxbury and Dorchester. The most available plan would prob- 
ably be to widen Hampden street and extend it so as to con- 
nect with Blue Hill avenue. Columbia and Boston streets 
should also be widened, so as to make a proper connection 
between the Dorchester parkway and Franklin park. Brighton 
avenue and North Beacon street should also be widened. 

In laying out these radial avenues, the Board of Street 
Commissioners can now set apart a special reservation for 
the street railway tracks ;1 and such reservations have been 
provided on Commonwealth avenue, Huntington avenue, 
and Blue Hill avenue. 


1St. 1894, ch. 324, accepted by the City Council November 3, 1894. 
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Section 2. Construction, Maintenance, etc. The con- 
struction, paving, and repair of the public streets, as well as 
the cleaning and watering of them, isin charge of the Super- 
intendent of Streets. The changes effected in the methods 
of cleaning and watering the streets have already been re- 
ferred to. | 

The surface of the streets was in such poor condition four 
years ago as to be the cause of universal complaint, and it 
was necessary to expend large sums of money upon new and 
improved pavements. The liberal appropriations voted for 
this purpose by the City Councils of 1891 to 1894 have been 
expended with, it seems to me, excellent results in respect 
to both the character and the cost of the work. On January 
1, 1891, there was in the entire city but one short piece of 
block stone pavement laid upon a concrete base; there 
were no brick pavements, only 1,453 sq. yds. of block 
asphalt, and 54,070 sq. yds. of sheet asphalt. During 
the past four years the area of sheet asphalt pavements has 
been increased to 107,074 sq. yds., and there are now 14,206 
sq. yds. of block asphalt, 5,082 sq. yds. of brick pavements, 
and 54,404 sq. yds. of blockstone on concrete base. 

As the business section of the city has been almost 
entirely repaved, and as the pavements of the residential 
section of the city have been very much improved, I do not 
think that large special appropriations for the Paving Divi- 
sion will be needed in the immediate future. The work of 
constructing the radial thoroughfares extending into the 
suburbs must be continued, probably by loan; but I see 
no necessity for borrowing any considerable sums during 
the next few years for pavements. 

As to,the relative cost of the work of the Paving Di- 
vision during the past four years, comparisons with previous 
administrations are difficult, if not impossible, for the reason 
that prior to 1891 the books of the department were kept in 
such a manner as to make it extremely difficult to ascertain 
the exact cost of anything. The entire book-keeping of the 


1 See Annual Reports of the Citizens’ Association for 1890, pp. 36-41. 
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department, as well as the whole system of letting contracts 
and purchasing materials, was reorganized by the late Super- 
intendent of Streets; and throughout his administration the 
books have been so kept as to make it possible, not 
only to ascertain the exact cost of every undertaking, 
but to facilitate comparisons with the work of succeeding 
administrations. 

SecTIoN 3. Financial. The money for the laying out, 
widening, and extension of streets, the construction of them, 
and their maintenance, repair, etc., comes either from the 
annual appropriations out of the tax levy and other sources 
of annual income, or from special loans, or from the loans 
for the “laying out and construction of highways ” authorized 
by chapter 323 of the Acts of 1891. The cost of mainten- 
ance and repairs, and everything that can fairly be termed 
current expenditures, must, under the provisions of chapter 
206 of the Acts of 1891, be paid out of taxes and income; 
while everything in the nature of permanent improvements 
may, and under the present tax limit generally speaking 
must, be met by loan. 

In this city the cost of street construction, like the cost of 
street widenings, sewers,’ and other similar improvements 
and conveniences, falls upon the general taxpayer to an 
extent that. would not be tolerated in any other progressive 
community. Elsewhere, at least in all the larger cities 
of this country, substantially the entire cost of streets built 
for the development of real estate, including sewers, side- 
walks, and other conveniences, is assessed upon the abut- 
ters. In some cities a small percentage is paid by the 
municipal corporation, but in most of the large cities of this 
country the entire cost falls upon the land-owners. This 
fact is of vital importance to a correct understanding of the 
problem of taxation in this city. Our taxes are admittedly 
high ; but this is largely due to the fact that the city — that 
is, the general taxpayer — is compelled in Boston to pay for 
local improvements which in other communities are charged 
upon the land. 


See chapter d, § 8. 
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I shall not encumber the pages of this message with a 
repetition of the arguments so frequently addressed by me 
to the City Council, and to committees of the Legislature, 
in favor of a complete change in our methods of providing 
for street, sewer, and sidewalk construction, and of the sub- 
stitution of the assessment plan, under which all the other 
great cities of this country have been so rapidly built up, for 
the taxation plan in operation here ; except to state that every 
day’s experience in the past four years has confirmed my 
belief in the wisdom and necessity of such a change. 

It is not, as many persons are inclined to assume, a mere 
question of form; it is not true that it makes no difference to 
the taxpayer whether the burden of street construction falls 
upon him in his annual tax bill for general municipal pur- 
poses or in the form of special assessments ; and it is fallacious 
to argue that the burden of taxation in Philadelphia, Brook- 
lyn, or Chicago would be equal to that of Boston if the 
special assessments levied in the former cities were included 
in estimating the real amount of taxation. It is not a ques- 
tion of form, but of substance; the real issue being, not 
the amount of the special assessments, nor the amount 
of taxation including them, but rather how the burden of 
these assessments shall be distributed. The Boston sys- 
tem distributes the cost among the taxpayers at large, 
while under the other system the greater part, some- 
times the whole, falls upon the estates particularly 
benefited, and those who own no such estates pay nothing. 
I believe the latter to be the correct theory ; and I consider 
that the Boston plan is responsible, more than all other 
causes combined, for the relatively greater burden of taxa- 
tion and debt in this city than in those communities which 
have been wise enough to adopt the assessment system. 

The Legislature of 1891 was induced to take a great step 
in this much-needed reform; the act creating the Board of 
Survey also providing for the construction of streets in the 
suburban sections by assessment. This law had no sooner 
been passed, however, than it was violently attacked by the 
speculators in suburban real estate; and they had sufficient 
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influence to induce the Legislature of 1892 to modify, and, 
in fact, to almost nullify, the financial provisions of the Act 
of 1891. In 1893 and 1894 still further retrograde action was 
taken; and the result up to date has been that the original 
purpose of the law has been thwarted, and that it no longer 
is, aS was intended, an act for street construction on the 
credit of the city, with sinking-funds or assessments equal to 
the loan, but has been converted into an act for street con- 
struction at public expense, and has caused a considerable 
increase in the net debt of the city.! 

The amendments to the Jaw of 1891 were passed agaist 
as effective a protest as the City Solicitor and the Executive 
Department could prepare; and the success of the specu- 
lative element in the community in inducing the Legislature 
to overthrow the work of 1891 is indicative of the fact, 
which I have so frequently had occasion to deplore, that 
here to a greater extent than anywhere else in the world 
the real-estate speculator who desires to develop his land and 
increase its value at public expense seems to be in control of 
legislation. 

The sewer law of 1892? has experienced a similar fate, 
having been so amended by succeeding Legislatures as to 
-have lost its chief financial merits.’ 

The sidewalk law of 1892,4 according to which the entire 
cost of sidewalk construction was assessed upon abutting 
estates, in conformity with the practice obtaining in other 
cities, met with a still worse fate. It was entirely repealed 
in 1893.° 

The result of these attempted reforms in the financial 
methods of street construction has thus been unsatisfactory ; ° 


1 $894,163.77 up to December 31, 1894. See Appendix, Table 24. 

2 St. 1892, ch. 402. 3 St. 1894, ch. 227 and 256. 

4St. 1892, ch. 401. 5 §t. 1893, ch. 487. 

6 This experience is nothing new. As early as 1845 Mayor Quincy went to the 
Legislature in behalf of the city for a bill permitting street widenings by assessment, 
and the bill was lost by the votes of Boston members. Another unsuccessful applica- 
tion was made in 1856 by Mayor Rice. See also Inaugural Addresses of Mayor Smith 
in 1855 and Mayor Lincoln in 1866. The members of the Legislature most deter- 
mined, in their opposition to the construction law of 1891 have been the represent- 
atives from the suburban wards of Boston. 
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but some good has been accomplished. The proportion of 
cost assessed upon particular estates, and the corresponding 
benefit to the city treasury, is still greater than prior to 
1891; and public attention has been directed to the subject 
in a manner which should prevent an entire relapse to former 
conditions. 

It is discouraging to be obliged to chronicle the fact that 
the chief plunderers of the city treasury of Boston are not 
politicians or contractors, — for public opinion is always be- 
hind an Executive who stands up against the demands of such, 
—but the suburban speculators in real estate, who not only 
seek to secure a private and unjust advantage out of the 
public treasury, but, under the pretence of advocating public 
improvements, actually succeed. I believe that the greatest 
obstacle to the progress of this city and to its proper develop- 
ment as the metropolis of New England is the selfish owner 
of vacant lands, who makes no improvement at his own 
expense, but spends his time in agitating for the expenditure 
of the public funds upon local and private improvements 
which in other communities would be charged to him. 

Srotion 4. Bridges. With the codperation of the Com- 
monwealth, a new bridge has been constructed over the 
Reserved Channel between Ward 13 and South Boston, con- 
necting Congress street and the city proper with L street in 
South Boston ; the old Dover-street bridge across Fort Point 
Channel has been entirely rebuilt ; the bridge between North 
Brighton and Watertown has been rebuilt ; the Chelsea-street 
bridge between East Boston and Chelsea, and the bridges 
between Charlestown and Chelsea, are being rebuilt; and 
loans have been authorized with which to construct a much- 
needed new bridge between the city proper and Charlestown. 

Srotion 5. Grade Crossings. Those of the Boston & 
Albany Railroad at Cambridge and Everett streets, in 
Brighton, have been abolished. The crossing of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad at Causeway street has been discon- 
tinued, partly through the construction of the Union 
Station, and partly through the taking by the Transit 
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Commission of the terminal property of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad south of Causeway street; and the Boston 
& Maine crossings of Chelsea bridge are being abolished. 
On the system of the New York, New Haven, & Hart- 
ford Railroad, the grade crossings at West Fourth street 
and Codman street have been abolished, and arrange- 
ments have been made under special legislation for the 
abolition of all the grade crossings along the Prov- 
idence Division, between Park square and Forest Hills. 
Negotiations are now in progress with this company for 
the abolition of the grade crossing at Dorchester avenue. 
The grade crossings in East Boston can best be dealt with 
by a complete change in the location of the railroad tracks 
in the manner suggested by the Rapid Transit Commission 
of 1891; but this cannot be done under the general grade- 
crossing act, and no agreement has yet been reached with 
the railroad companies. I have petitioned the Legislature 
of 1895 for relief in this matter. The question of abolishing 
the grade crossings of the Boston & Maine system in Charles- 
town and beyond abounds with difficulties; and _ these 
difficulties have been increased by the refusal of the railroad 
corporation to follow the advice of the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission, the Railroad Commissioners, and the City Govern- 
ment in respect to the manner of constructing its Union 
Station. The inconveniences of the plan adopted are already 
apparent, and the cost of abolishing the grade crossings in 
Charlestown, East Cambridge, and Somerville will be very 
much greater than if the Legislature of 1893 had not, at 
the instance of the corporation, rejected the bill prepared by 
the city and reported by the Legislative Committee on 
Transit. 

Srotion 6. Overhead Wires. These are now being re- 
moved from the streets by the new Commissioner of Wires, 
under authority obtained from the Legislature of 1894, 
after a contest with the corporations interested lasting 
several years. 


- 
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Section 7. Compensation for the Use of Streets. Of the 
various corporations and individuals using the public streets 
for either purely private or what may be termed semi-public 
purposes, only the gas and electric light companies can be 
said to pay any compensation for the valuation privileges 
they enjoy. The gas and electric light companies make 
special prices, less than those paid by the general consumer, 
to the city in respect to the public lights supplied by them. 
Thus the price paid by the city to the electric light com- 
panies, now thirty-five cents a night, is claimed to be about 
the actual cost to the companies, and is admittedly less than 
the companies charge private citizens for the same service. 
The gas companies make a price for the city which is less 
than the price for the general consumer as fixed by the Gas 
Commission ; the annual difference or benefit to the city of . 
the special prices for gas used upon the streets and in the 
public buildings amounting, at the present time, to $30,645 
per annum. 

With the exception of the gas and electric light companies, 
none of the persons or corporations using the streets pay any- 
thing for the privilege —a condition of things generaily 
regarded as unfair to the city treasury, which has practically 
to pay the entire cost of maintaining the streets in good 
repair, and most of the original cost for land and con- 
struction. Efforts have been made by the City Governments 
of the past six years to procure from the Legislature 
authority to impose a special tax, or otherwise to exact com- 
pensation, for the use of the public ways by the various cor- 
porations and private citizens having privileges therein. As 
the streets of the city and their control belong, under 
the decisions of our courts, to the people of the Com- 
monwealth, and not to the municipal corporation, the city 
authorities have no power to exact compensation for the use 
of the streets unless specially authorized to do so by the 
Legislature. The efforts to secure this authority have 
hitherto been unsuccessful, partly owing to a perhaps well- 
founded fear that the authority; if granted, would not be 
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wisely exercised; but principally to the opposition of the 
special interests involved. With changes in the city charter 
and the constitution of the legislative branch of the City 
Government, such as have been suggested, the first difficulty 
would be removed or reduced to a minimum, and I should 
then hope that the Legislature would see fit to grant to the 
City Government the right enjoyed by municipal corpora- 
tions in other parts of the world to secure full compensation 
for all privileges granted in the streets.? 

Section 8. Street Travel. The streets of the business 
section of the city, never adequate for the demands of travel, 
have been completely diverted from their original and proper 
function as public highways and converted into locations 
for the benefit of the street-railway corporations and 
their patrons. After three years of agitation and discussion, 
in which I have felt it my duty to take an active part, the 
Legislature of 1894 adopted a plan,’ subsequently ratified by 
popular vote,® for the relief of the streets from the congestion 
due to surface cars by placing the latter in subways con- 
structed for the purpose. ‘The work has been intrusted to 
a special commission, the members of which assure me that 
no financial or engineering difficulties have been discovered, 
and that construction will be commenced as soon as the sea- 
son for work is at hand. The property of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, between Haymarket square and Causeway street, 
has been taken for the northern terminal of the subway. 
This great undertaking will, I am convinced, if carried out 
in the spirit of the act granting the authority, relieve our 
streets of the congestion due to the presence of surface cars 


1 See Document 144 of 1890; inaugural addresses from 1891 to 1894; and the records 
of the State Leyislature for the years 1891, 1892, 1898, and 1894, in regard to various 
petitions and bills presented by the Mayor, the City Solicitor, the Citizens’ Associa- 
tion, and individual citizens. The foreign system of granting exclusive franchises for 
a term of years in return for a division with the city of all dividends declared above a 
certain percentage seems, on the whole, to be the most advantageous, and much 
preferable to the Massachusetts plan, under which the corporations get no exclusive 
or permanent rights and the public gets no rent. See the bill relating to street- 
railway franchises, presented to the Legislature of 1891 on behalf of the city, and the 
contract with the Brookline Gas Light Co. of February 27, 1893. 

2 St. 1894, chap. 548. 5 By 15,542 to 14,162 at a special election held July 24. 
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and tracks, and restore them to public use as highways for ° 
all classes of the people. The expenditure involved will be 
large, but should prove no permanent or real addition to 
our funded debt, as the rentals for the use of the subways 
ought to be sufficient to cover the interest and sinking-fund 
requirements on the forty-year loans issued for the purpose, 
and after the maturity of these loans to yield a clear profit 
to the city.! 

The streets I found also to be encumbered by innumerable 
pedlers and other persons transacting private business upon 
the narrow sidewalks of the congested district, thus increas- 
ing the difficulties of travel. These nuisances have been to 
a great extent abolished ; all pedlers having been excluded 
from the retail business section, and desks and other side- 
walk obstructions prohibited. 

Much remains that could be done to facilitate travel by 
regulating the use of the streets by teams. The interests 
concerned have, however, taken the not wholly unreasonable 
position that they should not be made the special object of 
regulation as long as the chief cause of congestion— the 
street-railway companies —are allowed locations every- 
where ; and this argument, together with others of less force, 
has hitherto sufficed to deter the Board of Aldermen from 
taking action. It seems now to be the opinion that the 
question of traffic regulations should be postponed until the 
street-car service has been permanently readjusted by the 
Transit Commission. 


+ See Chapter 18, § 7. 
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CHAPTER 9. 


STREET LIGHTING. 


The first attempt to light the streets by gas was made in 
1834, prior to which time oil-lamps had been used, first 
put up in 1773 by subscription. Oil and gas were used 
for street lighting until 1882, when 113 electric lights were 
erected. Since then there has been a gradual diminution in 
the number of gas-lamps, and a gradual increase in the 
number of electric lights, and in 1891 naphtha was substituted 
for oil in the remoter suburban streets. 

On the Ist of January, 1891, there were in use upon the 
public streets 9,282 gas-lamps, consisting of 9,247 four-foot 
burners and 35 large burners. ‘There were also 2,957 oil- 
lamps, 99 naphtha-lamps, and 1,125 electric lights, each of 
2,000 candle-power (commercial) ; making a total of 13,463 
lights. 

The prices charged by the gas companies ranged from $1 
to $2 per thousand cubic feet; and the electric-light com- 
panies charged forty cents per lamp per night. 

The contracts with the different gas companies expiring 
in 1893, an effort, with the details of which the citizens are 
familiar, was made to secure a reduction in the price. The 
final result of this movement was a series of contracts with 
the different companies at prices ranging from 70 cents to 
$1.50. These contracts expire in 1896 and 1897, at the 
option of the city, which has the right to insist indefinitely 
upon the maintenance of the present prices. 

The number of gas-lamps and the respective prices for the 
same in use January 1, 1891, and January 1, 1895, are 
shown in the following table: 
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aan Number of Lamps at each | Number of Lamps at each 


price, Jan. 1, 1891. price, Jan. 1, 1895. 

$2 00 3 

1 85 1,174 

1 60 665 

1 55 660 
1 50 3,930 998 
1 00 2,815 163 
IDO IE OPEL fins Lis >» aprv ents N 439 
eae er easngre £8, 2, eee 1,032 
DAT NA Sa... ss oe Cae 1,886 
Ti an A Lo 671 
70 | bees) s« + ae 2,251 

| : : 


These reductions effected a saving to the city treasury of 
about $55,000 per annum in the prices paid to the various 
gas companies on account of the street lamps. An additional 
saving of about $10,000 was also brought about in the prices 
paid for lighting the public buildings, which were included in 
the special contracts with the gas companies. 

All doubt concerning the validity of these contracts would 
seem to have been removed by a recent order of the Board 
of Aldermen, approved December 5, 1894. 

Through competition between the different companies, 
appeals to the Gas Commission and the State Legislature, 
and the contracts referred to, a general reduction was also 
effected in the prices paid by private consumers for gas 
throughout the city amounting to about half a million 
dollars per annum. 

The following table shows the reductions in detail : 
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Prices Parp py Privatk Consumers FOR GAS IN THR 
Ciry oF Boston. 


Jan. 1 


Lamp Department, || Jan. 1, ; se ; 
District. 1891. Discount. 1895. Discount. 
City Proper, 
South part....|/ $1.30 | $1.20 to large con- 
sumers only...... $1.00 \ 


City Proper, | 
North part...-j/ 1.30 | $1.20 to large con- 


sumers only...... 1.00 
Roxbury (Rox. 
Gas L. Co.) ../| 1.70)| 20 cts. per M. off if 
| paid in 12 days...|| 1.00 
Roxbury ( Brook- 
URN EUS Oa) c iivig ate so e.acane bahia © atvnecbie'are'. 1.00 | 
Dorchester ..... 1.70 | 20 cts. per M. off if | 
| paid in 12 days...|| 1.40 10 cts. per M. off if 
| paid in 15 days. 
South Boston...}| 1.70 | Same as Dorchester, | 1.40 | Same as Dorchester. 


Jamaica Plain ..|| 2.50 50 cts. off if paid in 


| POE Al state fia caieiet | 1.80 15 ets. off if paid in 
15 days. 
SOLO soca. cc BUA IN Olrstore eohsre ccsihin's 2X6 1.50 10 cts. per M. off if 


paid in 12 days. 
Charlestown....|} 2.00 | 25 cts. per M. off if 

: paid in 15 days. .|/ 1.60 | 20 cts. per M. off if 
| paid in 25 days. 


Hast Boston ....|| 1.75 | Net .............-.|| 1.60} 10 ets. per M. off if 
paid in 15 days. 


The controversies with the different gas companies having 
been adjusted during the year 1893, it remained to secure 
an improvement in the electric-light service of the city. 
During the year 1894 contracts have been made with the 
various electric-light companies, involving a reduction in 
price from 40 to 35 cents per light per night where overhead 
wires are strung and owned by the companies, and to. 34 
cents where the city owns the distributing plant. These 
reductions in the price of electric lights were predicated 
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upon a certain increase in the number, as set forth in the 
several contracts, and the Superintendent of Lamps has 
accordingly erected during the past year 790 new electric 
lights, 520 of which are on the public streets, principally on 
the main thoroughfares leading from the city proper to the 
suburbs, and 270 upon the Common, Public Garden, and 
the parks. 

The following table shows the annual increase in electric 
lights : 


ISS 21 ue ae pms: dB 1890 wes oo he, 


1885 Mises rte tes ee i222 | 1891 on eel ese en 
LB BE aie rec eee Cans Dai) L892 ss te eae eee eee 
LSD i ieee kaze 48 | 18935 oe ieee 31 
Ror st Ageia a hut. a uae Ek D6.) L894 iain ieee) Cee Nn ead 
ibexe Lughat 4 oa aa 80 ~ 
le eke LA wile lA fh ean 119 otal; le sta tee ete 
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And the number on January 1, 1891, and January 1, 
1895, are shown, by wards, in the following: 


Wann. ‘passe, 1.1895. | Warp. isl. 1805. 
i ees) | 73)” Ph 60 
2 36 71 || LOA ene 46 
3 Bin, (742. 117 eae aD 
SR ee 69. | 18s iain 80 
Bio. i Gee umm) G3 . |" 10 Uae een 54 
6 Beet 8D. |, 20) eae aries 95 
7 SASL | 21: eaten 
Sdn) cg DL | 29 °c See a ata noel a 
Qi bike: | RUC A | 23) 5 aaenans ae is meres 

LOS vee a GMM. | 94° alae iiaere  aceamnna 

AD ogy oe A O52 ok ae ae 98 

1 sou cae DORR RL OS RRR. 
LBs d0\+ sing eS 1,132 2,368 
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The electric lighting of the Common, Public Garden, and 
parks has been undertaken on the underground system; the 
city paying for and owning the distributing system, except 
the lamps, which are owned and cared for by the company, 
as in the case of overhead wiring. 

The streets and parks of the city are now lighted by 
2,368 electric arc lights, of 2,000 candle-power (commer- 
cial) each, by 7,440 gas-lamps, each supplied with four-foot 
burners, and by 2,761 naphtha-lamps; and the estimated 
cost of maintaining the department upon this basis, which 
involves twice the number of electric lights in use four 
years ago and a complete substitution of naphtha for oil, is 
only $12,165.57! more than was expended during the year 
1890.? 


1Expended in 1890, $557,492.63; estimate for 1895-6, $569,658.20. 

2 For the details and results of the contest for cheaper gas in 1893 see various 
messages sent to the City Council of that year, particularly those of January 1 
(inaugural), January 30, February 13, February 27, March 1, May 18, and November 
9, 1893 ; also printed testimony taken before the Legislative Committee on Investiza- 
tion, the argument made on behalf of the city, reprinted separately, and chapter 474 
of the Acts of 1893. The Commission appointed under the provisions of this act found 
the value of the property of the Bay State Gas Co. to be $1,500,000 in excess of the 
capital stock of $500,000. The company accepted the decision, issued $1,500,000 of 
new stock, and surrendered as cancelled the note of $4,500,000 by the date fixed in 


the act. In this way the nominal capitalization of the company was reduced from 
$5,000,000 to $2,000,000, 
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CHAPTER 10. 


PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE. 


Section 1. Building Laws. A new Building Law had 
long been considered a necessity, and radical changes were 
recommended by a special commission appointed in 1890, in 
a report submitted in 1891, too late for action that year. 
In 1892 the matter was taken up, and a law involving still 
more radical changes, drafted in codperation with the Boston 
Board of Underwriters, was passed by the Legislature of that 
year. This law (Stat. 1892, chap. 419), which it has since 
been found necessary to amend only in minor details, marks 
an immense improvement upon all former Building Laws in 
operation in this city, both in respect to the character of 
the restrictions imposed to secure better construction, and 
to the manner of enforcing the law. The requirements of 
the Building Law of 1885, as well as those of its prede- 
cessors, were far behind the age, and resulted in the erection 
of a class of buildings which has literally created a confla- 
gration district in this city. The law was also defective in 
omitting to provide any efficient means of enforcement. 
The new law has given, I think, general satisfaction, will 
need amendments only in minor particulars, and should in 
the course of time result in the rebuilding of this city accord- 
ing to sound methods of construction. The “Board of 
Appeal” established under the authority of the law of 1892 
has been of great service in securing an intelligent and firm 
construction of the law. 

Section 2. Fire Department. Associations have been 
formed for the purpose of securing from the State Legislature, 
by means of political influence and intimidation, those un- 
reasonable privileges which the Commissioners have been 
unwilling to concede. The Fire Department has been the 
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victim of political agitation both at the City Hall and at the 
State House, in the supposed interest of the firemen. The 
department is also extremely costly, and there appears to 
be no end to its demands for increased appropriations, both 
for current expenses and for buildings and equipment. 

As already stated to the City Council, I believe that better 
results, financial and administrative, can be obtained by 
placing the Fire Department in the hands of a single com- 
missioner, at an adequate salary. 

SECTION 3. Overhead Wires. After failing for three 
successive years to induce the Legislature to give the city 
authority to compel the electric light and other companies 
maintaining wires in and across the public streets to put 
them underground, an appeal to the Legislature of 1894 was 
successful, and the authority given by chapter 454 of the 
acts of that year is now being exercised with good results 
by the new Commissioner of Wires. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
RELIEF OF THE POOR. 


This work, except so much of it as relates to paupers en- 
titled to permanent support under the general settlement 
laws of the Commonwealth (see chapter 12), is in charge of 
the Overseers of the Poor in the City of Boston, consisting 
of twelve members, four of whom are appointed each year 
by the Mayor. This corporation has the right to receive 
trust funds, the income of which is applicable to the pur- 
poses designated by the several donors; and the amount of 
such funds now in its hands is about $375,000. 

The Board also receives an annual appropriation from the 
City Government, averaging about $110,000, which is used 
for the relief of those entitled to public assistance under the 
statutes of the Commonwealth, who are not inmates of the 
Public Institutions. 

‘The manner in which the duties of this Board — particu- 
larly during the serious crisis of the winter of 1893-4 — have 
been discharged by its members, who receive no compensa- 
tion, and yet are obliged to devote a very large amount of 
time and labor to the duties of their office, deserves the 
highest commendation. 

It is sometimes assumed that the city can expend any 
amount of money which it sees fit for the purpose of fur- 
nishing relief in the form of work or alms to the poor and 
destitute ; but this is not the law. Municipal corporations 
in this Commonwealth are permitted only to expend the 
public moneys for the relief of such persons as are entitled 
to it under the provisions of the pauper statutes (P. 58., 
. ch. 84), and to the limited extent allowed by chapter 374 
of the Acts of 1874. This latter statute authorizes the city 
to expend an amount not exceeding one fifteen-hundredth of 
one per cent. of the valuation for the year for such charitable 
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purposes as the City Council may designate. The amount 
of the appropriation possible under this law is only about 
six thousand dollars ; and while the city is not limited in the 
amount that can be appropriated for the use of the Over- 
seers of the Poor, the appropriations can only be expended 
by that Board for the relief of those entitled to it by law. 
The appropriations granted to this Board cannot be used, 
any more than those given to other departments, in mis- 
cellaneous charity, or for the purpose of furnishing employ- 
ment. 

During the distress which prevailed in this city in the 
winter of 1893-4 efforts were made through appeals to the. 
humanity and charitable disposition of the members of 
the City Government, by threats of personal violence, and 
by every species of political intimidation, to induce the city 
officials to strain the law or to connive at its evasion, and to 
_disburse a part of the public funds raised by taxation or 
loan, either directly to those who stood in need of aid, or ~ 
through the indirect process of creating work for the 
unemployed. 

A considerable portion of my inaugural address last year 
was devoted to this subject and to the proper means of meet- 
ing an emergency which every charitable person was forced 
to recognize.' I stated my conviction that “the main 
reliance of every community in emergencies like the present 
must be the generosity and public spirit of its individual 
citizens,” and that there was no doubt that the people of this 
city would respond then, as in the past, to all urgent and 
well-considered appeals in behalf of poverty and want. This 
confidence was not mistaken; the emergency was met and 
overcome; and what threatened to be a season of unusual 
hardship and severity happily passed away without the suf- 
fering and distress which so many of us were led to fear. 
This result was accomplished by the voluntary and _ in- 
dividual action of the charitable people of this city, acting 
partly through their churches, partly through the various 


1 See also Inaugural Address of Mayor Cobb, 1875. 
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charitable societies, and partly through a citizens’ relief com- 
mittee specially organized for the purpose.'. The action of 
the community in its corporate capacity was confined to 
the legitimate expenditures authorized by the statutes and 
to such codperation in the way of accelerating the prog. 
ress of the public works as seemed proper under the cireum- 
stances. An open winter favored the prosecution of these 
works, and it was possible for the first time in some years to 
continue work upon the parks and sewers throughout the 
year. No special appropriations were voted, not even under 
the law of 1874, and no public money was disbursed in this 
crisis that would not have been in any event expended, 
except that the Overseers of the Poor received a larger ap- 
propriation than usual in the annual appropriation order for 
1894-5 for the purposes for which they are authorized by 
law to expend money. 

At atime when State and municipal legislatures all over 
the country were besought to authorize the undertaking of 
public works for the sole purpose of furnishing occupation for 
the unemployed, and to resort to other methods of relief still 
more direct, itis cause for congratulation that the people of 
this city were able to meet the crisis and to avert the expected 
distress without recourse to illegal or unwise uses of the 
powers of government. Wherever a contrary policy was 
adopted, it failed, so far as my information goes. The Leg- 
islature of the State of New York passed an act authorizing 
the Park Department of the City of New York to expend 
$1,000,000 in park construction for relief purposes. It is 
notorious that this money was largely wasted, so far as its 
utility for park purposes was concerned, and that it was at 
the same time of little assistance in relieving the necessities 
of the poor. The result of the appeals made to the Legis- 
lature of this Commonwealth for the relief of the unem- 
ployed was the passage of an act authorizing the Metropolitan 
Park Commission to expend $500,000 in the construc- 
tion of roadways. Nota dollar of this sum was expended 


* The final report of the Citizens’ Relief Committee is printed as Doc. 197 of 1894. 
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at the time, or has been since. Instances of the failure 
of the efforts made last winter to relieve the distress that 
then prevailed through the creation of work for the un- 
employed might be multiplied, if space permitted. The 
knowledge thus gained, taken in connection with the history of 
the experiments made during the past few years in London 
and other English towns to avoid the evils of pauperism 
through the establishment of public works, points to one of 
two conclusions: either that such efforts are after all unavail- 
ing to relieve distress, or that they operate to create the 
very evil they are intended to prevent. 
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CHAPTER 12. 


PAUPER AND PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 


These since early in 1889 have been in charge of the 
Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions, created by 
chap. 245 of the acts of that year, and consisted in 1891 
of the House of Correction, in South Boston ; the House of In- 
dustry, the House of Reformation, and the Truant School, at 
Deer Island; a lunatic hospital, partly in South Boston and 
partly at Austin Farm ; a home for pauper children, on Mar- 
cella street in Roxbury; and three almshouses, on Long 
and Rainsford Islands and in Charlestown. 

Disturbances, finally resulting in open riot, occurred at 
Deer Island in the latter part of 1891. <A careful per- 
sonal investigation satisfied me that those disturbances ~ 
had been fomented by one of the commissioners and some. 
of the subordinate officers at the island; and these officials 
were therefore removed, under circumstances more fully set 
forth in the messages to the City Council of February 5 and 
February 23,1892. . The ease with which discipline has been 
maintained among the prisoners from that day to the present 
seems to be proof conclusive that the right course was 
followed at the time. 

Induced by this occurrence to investigate more carefully 
the general condition of our public institutions, I soon became 
convinced that they were one and all suffering from an utter 
inadequacy of accommodations, as well as from certain de- 
fects of management and system largely due to the lack of 
proper buildings. 

The accommodations in the House of Industry at Deer 
Island were wholly insufficient for the average number of 
prisoners there, and the close proximity of this institution to 
the House of Reformation and Truant School for boys was ob- 
jectionable in the highest degree. At Long Island there 
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was but one building, constructed in 1885-8 without regard 
to modern methods of treatment and classification ; and the 
building at Rainsford Island was still older, and wholly un- 
adapted to the needs of a modern almshouse. The Lunatic 
Hospital at South Boston was unfit for the care of the insane 
in every respect, apart from its overcrowded condition. It 
was opened in 1839, and enlarged in 1846, since which time 
no money had been expended on it except for ordinary re- 
pairs. Some of the inmates were removed to Austin Farm 
in 1887, but that had furnished no permanent relief. 

With the assistance of a Board of Visitors, composed 
of public-spirited citizens familiar with institutional work, 
appropriations have been made amounting to $907,500,} 
with which 376 additional cells have been provided at 
Deer Island; five new buildings for the insane have been 
erected at Austin Farm; 774 acres of additional land have 
been purchased in the vicinity of Austin Farm, and three 
buildings for the insane erected thereon; a parental school 
for boys, consisting of two buildings, has been built on 
about 29 acres of land purchased in West Roxbury; and 
several hospitals and a new dormitory have been erected 
at Long Island. 

These buildings are practically complete, and are either 
already occupied or will be within a few weeks. They will 
permit the department to concentrate at Long Island? all 
the paupers entitled under the laws of the Commonwealth 
to permanent support by the city; to transport all the 
truant boys to the beautiful home provided for them in West 
Roxbury ; to devote Deer Island exclusively to the House 
of Industry and its prisoners ; to remove the House of Refor- 
mation for boys to Rainsford Island; and to remove all the 
insane patients of the city, not boarded out in the State 
institutions, to Pierce and Austin Farms in Dorchester. 


‘Or more than the aggregate appropriations of the preceding twenty years for land 
and buildings for our public institutions. 

2 The Commissioners have been directed to place the new hospital at Long Island 
in charge of a corps of visiting physicians and surgeons, and thus assimilate, so far as 
possible, the management of this institution to that of the city hospital. 
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The new buildings will also permit the arrangement, sep- 
aration, and classification of patients upon approved modern 
theories, and include larger and better hospital accommoda- 
tions than can, I am satisfied, be found in similar institutions 
elsewhere in this country. 

A large part of the time of the Board of Aldermen has 
been occupied during the year just closed with an investi- 
gation into abuses alleged to exist in these institutions. 
Investigations by a tribunal which has no power to compel 
the attendance of witnesses or to administer a binding 
oath, and to which the most reckless statements can be 
made without subjecting the witness to the penalties of per- 
jury, are not apt to be fruitful in results.1. The Board has 
listened with great patience to every one who had a com- 
plaint to bring against the management of the institutions, 
and has finally exonerated the commissioners from the charges 
brought against them. This result is, in my opinion, matter 
for public congratulation, as more vicious and undeserved 
attacks upon public officers than have at times been made 
in the course of this investigation have seldom been witnessed 
in the annals of municipal government. 

I would not be understood, however, as condemning 
the opinions held by the Board of Visitors or by the public- 
spirited ladies and gentlemen who, if mistakenly, yet 
honestly, thought that the best way to secure the desired 
reforms was through a public investigation carried on in ad- 
vance of the possibility of reform. The reports of the Board 
of Visitors in 1892 and 1894 contained many valuable sug- 
gestions which were promptly acted on by the department, 
others were found impracticable without additional legisla- 
tion, and others were impossible of execution until the new 
buildings were completed. There was no possibility of intro- 


1 See message of February 23, 1892, for a fuller discussion of the difficulties sur- 
rounding such investigations. The chief practical result of the aldermanic investi- 
gation of 1894 has been to postpone for an entire year the filling of the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of the chairman of the Board, who desired, and in my opinion was 
entitled to, an opportunity to defend the management of the institutions from the 
charges brought. 
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ducing the more general reforms recommended by the Board 
so long as the inmates of our institutions were confined in 
the miserable, crowded quarters until recently existing. In 
other words, much of the criticism passed upon the commis- 
sioners was premature. Now that the new buildings are 
complete, administration upon the most approved modern 
institutional theory is for the first time possible. As it was 
unreasonable to expect a proper treatment according to mod- 
ern methods of the pauper and criminal wards of the city 
in the public institutions as they existed four years ago, so 
now, with one of the most modern and elaborate plants 
to be found anywhere in the country, their mismanagement 
ought to be impossible. 
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CHAPTER 13. 


PARKS. 


The great benefit derived by the people of New York from 
the construction of Central Park induced the citizens of 
Boston to consider seriously the advisability of providing 
similar, or possibly better, park facilities for themselves. 
The attempt was made, in 1870, to commit the people at a 
special election to the creation of a park system, but the act 
provided that a two-thirds vote was necessary, and _ al- 
though a majority voted for it, the necessary two-thirds was 
not ‘obtained. 

In 1874 a special commission was appointed to consider 
the subject, and in 1875 another act? was secured authoriz- 
ing the city to establish a system of parks if the act were 
accepted by a simple majority vote. This act was accepted 
at a municipal election by 3,706 “yeas” to 2,311 “nays,” 
and constitutes the basis of our present park system. 
A park commission was appointed under this act in 1875; 
and the first large appropriation was voted in 1877, being 
a loan of $450,000 for land for the Back Bay Fens. From 
that time to December 31, 1890, the work of constructing 
the various parks recommended by the commission and its 
landscape architects proceeded very slowly. There had 
been expended up to that date $6,537,616.33,3 and 
with the exception of a portion of the Fens, a part of 
the Arboretum, a small park at the West End known as 
the Charlesbank, and parts of Franklin Park, there was 
practically nothing to show for this great outlay. That is 
to say, a great part of the work was still under con- 
struction and proceeding slowly; much of it had not been 


1See St. 1870, ch. 283. A special election was held on November 8, 1870, at 
which 9,233 persons voted ‘‘ yea” and 5,916 persons voted “* nay.” 

2St. 1875, ch. 185. 

5 $3,028,068.94 for land, and $3,509,547.39 for construction. 
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begun at all; and the portions that were finished were in- 
accessible to the general public. The policy had been adopted 
— embodied in the Act of 1886 authorizing a loan of 
$2,500,000 — of expending only $500,000 a year for land 
and construction, on account of the main park system ; and 
on January 1, 1891, there was but one instalment of this loan 
‘unissued. A new loan was evidently necessary, and ac- 
cordingly the Legislature of 1891 authorized the borrowing 
of $3,500,000 in instalments of $700,000 per annum. As 
the work progressed I soon became convinced, however, 
that this rate of expenditure was too slow; that the present 
inhabitants of the city were deriving practically no benefit 
from the enormous expenditures on account of these parks ; 
and that a wiser policy would be to finish all the absolutely 
necessary parts of the park system as rapidly as possible, so 
that the people of this day and generation could enjoy its 
benefits. Accordingly, in 1893, the prohibition against 
issuing more than $700,000 a year was remitted,’ and the 
Park Commissioners immediately set about the completion 
of the system as rapidly as possible. This work has pro- 
gressed so favorably that the Fens, the Muddy River Im- 
provement, Jamaica Park, the Arboretum, and Franklin 
Park, as well as the connecting parkways, have been sub- 
stantially completed and opened for public use during the 
year 1894. Much progress has also been made upon Marine 
Park; while the smaller parks, such as Wood Island and 
Charlestown Heights, have not been neglected. 

It was expected that the loan of $3,500,000, authorized in 
1891, would be sufficient to complete the system in all its 
essential features ; but this expectation has not been fulfilled, 
owing principally to the unexpectedly heavy amounts which 
the city has been obliged to pay for land. Some addi- 
tional expense has also been caused by the purchase of 
Franklin Field and Dorchester Park, but the main reason 
for the increase in the amount needed to complete the parks 
has been the large sums which have had to be paid to the 


1 St. 1893, ch. 211. 
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owners of land expropriated by the commission. An appro- 
priation of $500,000 was made by the City Council of 1894 
within the debt limit; a new park at the North End was 
bought, and is now being constructed under an appropriation 
of $300,000 within the debt limit; and the Legislature of 
1894 authorized the city to borrow an additional million of 
dollars on or after the first of January, 1895. The whole 
of this loan will be needed to pay for the lands not yet settled 
for, to provide for the contracts now outstanding, and to 
finish up those parts of the main park system and Marine 
Park which seem reasonably necessary in order that the 
public may derive the full benefit of these parks, and the 
money which they have cost. 

There has been expended from January 1, 1891, to De- 
cember 31, 1894, the sum of $5,492,302.05, making a total 
expenditure for parks since 1875 of $12,029,918.38. The 
million of dollars to be issued the coming year? will bring the 
expenditures up to over $13,000,000, for which sum the park 
system as laid out by the first commissioners, with some few 
additions since, will be completed in all its essential features. 
Some of the details contemplated by the landscape architects, 
as wellas the construction of the “ strandway,” will have to be 
omitted unless further appropriations are made. It seems 
to me that such appropriations should for the future be de- 
rived exclusively from loans within the debt limit, and that 
no application should be made to the Legislature for further ) 
loans for park purposes outside of the debt limit. An an- 
nual loan of a few hundred thousand dollars can easily be 
procured for park purposes within the borrowing capac- 
ity of the city under the statute of 1885, and such annual 
expenditure would seem to be about all the taxpayers 
should now be called upon to bear for the purpose of park 
construction. 

The interest taken in the development and speedy 
completion of our park system has not been confined to 
parks within the limits of the city, and I have felt it desir- 


1 ieenKd sane 4, 1895. 
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able that the city should lend its aid in every legitimate way 
to the scheme of metropolitan park improvements, authorized 
by the Legislature of 1893.1 Under the authority of this 
act the Metropolitan Park Commission has secured about 
6,225 acres of wild lands in the suburban towns, which, 
added to the municipal parks, public grounds, and water 
reservations, in Boston, Lynn, Malden, Cambridge, Newton, 
and other towns in the metropolitan district, make a total 
park area for this city and its suburbs of over 12,000 acres. 
To acquire the metropolitan reservations, and to connect 
them with boulevards or parkways, the commission has been 
authorized to expend $2,300,000, the larger part of which 
will fall upon the city of Boston. The Stony Brook reser- 
vation has been connected with the Arnold Arboretum by a 
parkway, part of which was taken by the Metropolitaw Park 
Commission, and surrendered to the city, and the remainder 
of which was taken by the Boston Park Commissioners 
themselves. The Metropolitan Park Commission also pro- 
poses to connect the Blue Hill reservation with Blue Hill 
avenue, and thus with Franklin Park, by widening Mattapan 
street, in Milton, and to codperate with the town of Win- 
chester and the Boston Water Board in the preservation 
of the shores of Mystic Lake and the Abbajona River. 
Arrangements” have also been made with the President and 
Fellows of Harvard University for an addition of about 75 
acres to the Arnold Arboretum. 

The community now owns and can soon enjoy for purposes 
of public recreation park areas greater in extent and much 
more accessible in situation than are to be found within the 
limits of other large cities. That portion of the park system 
lying within the city limits and just completed has already 
commended itself to popular favor, and bids fair to revo- 
lutionize the appearance of the city, and to some extent the 
habits of its people. The great expenditure involved will, I 
1m satisfied, prove one of the best investments that the city 


1 St. 1893, ch. 407. 
? Awaiting the sanction of the Levislature. 
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has made, although not capable of earning a direct pecuniary 
profit; and the citizens may well congratulate themselves 
that the system was so judiciously laid out in the first place, 
and that the original plans have been so carefully adhered to 
by successive park commissioners. 
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CHAPTER 14. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Appointments of heads of departments and to some other 
offices are made by the Mayor, subject to confirmation by 
the Board of Aldermen. Subordinate appointments are 
made by the heads of departments, in some few cases 
the approval of the Mayor being also necessary. These 
subordinate appointees are all within the scope of the civil 
service rules, except the deputy superintendents, heads of 
divisions, and other persons charged with responsiblé exec- 
utive duties, the employees of the City Treasurer, Collector, 
and Mayor, and some miscellaneous officers, such as mes- 
sengers, deputy sealers of weights and measures, assistant 
assessors, etc.1 With these exceptions, all the employees of 
the City Government, including the laborers, are within the 
scope of the rules laid down by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

During the past four years these rules have been amended 
so as to include employees who up to that time had not been 
classified ; and the rule permitting temporary employment 
or thirty days without drawing on the lists of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission has been modified so as to allow such em- 
ployment for a period of five days only. 

The City Council of 1892 passed an ordinance forbidding 
city employees to serve upon political committees. An at- 
tempt to repeal this ordinance in 1893 was stopped by exec- 
utive veto. A similar ordinance was passed by the City 
Council of Cambridge in 1892 and repealed the following 
year; and an attempt to induce the Legislature of 1893 to 
enact a similar law relating to State and county employees 


1 See St. 1884, ch. 320, and amendments, particularly St. 1893, ch. 95. 
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was defeated. The city of Boston thus remains the sole, as it 
was the first, public body in the country to prohibit office- 
holders from serving upon political committees or acting as 
delegates to political conventions. The object of this reform 
was to prevent the creation of a political machine consisting 
of office-holders ; and this object has been successfully accom- 
plished, as appears from the fact that since the passage of 
the ordinance, city officers and employees other than those 
elected by the people have not been permitted to serve 
upon the political committees of either party, or to act as 
delegates to nominating conventions. 

Frequent requests are received for a statement of the 
general results of the application, through the State Civil 
Service Commission, of the merit system to the selection 
of muricipal employees; and it may be proper to record 
here the opinions which the experience of the last four 
years has led me to form. 

The system has not resulted in the elimination of politics 
from the City Government; for although little opportunity 
for political preference remains in respect to the original 
selection, yet as soon as appointed the employees form or- 
ganizations for mutual protection and advancement. These 
organizations are political, though not partisan, in character ; 
the laborers in the several departments organize in labor as- 
semblies with the object of securing permanent employment, 
an increase in the number of holidays, higher wages, and, 
generally, an extension of the privileges accorded to this 
class of city employees; the firemen associate themselves 
together for the purpose of procuring more leisure, an in- 
crease in salaries, and otherwise to advance their interests ; 
and the police officers work for pensions and_ other 
privileges. This activity among the civil service employees 
of the city is not political in character in the sense that it 
is exerted in favor of either the Democratic or Republican 
parties. It may rather be said to be antagonistic to the party 
for the time being in power. The movement is, however, 
distinctly political, as intended to secure special privileges 
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from the City Government or the Legislature through political 
pressure. The adoption of the civil service principle has 
not eliminated political activity from the City Government ; 
it has simply changed its form. 

As to the fundamental question, whether better men are 
secured by this system than before, I am inclined to think 
that the advantage, while slight, is with the merit system. 
Theoretically, better men can be selected by the heads of 
departments than through any species of examination, oral 
or written; but practically, I think that better results are 
obtained in the long run through the merit system, making 
the exceptions stated at the beginning of this chapter. Some 
difficulty has been experienced in getting competent men 
from the civil service lists in certain classes of work, — par- 
ticularly in stenography, — but with this exception I-should 
say that the men sent down by the Civil Service Commission 
have been on the average superior to those likely to have 
been appointed by the departments, if allowed to select their 
employees at will— that is to say, under the pressure of 
political and personal considerations. 

While, therefore, it cannot be said that the system has 
worked a radical improvement in the character and capacity 
of our city employees, and while it has wholly failed to 
eliminate politics, using that word in its broadest. sense, 
from the public service, still it has one great advantage 
which in my opinion outweighs all inconveniences and 
shortcomings, and that is the protection it affords to the 
heads of departments against the pressure of individual 
office-seekers, politicians, and political committees. With- 
out this protection, the difficulty of conducting the city 
business under the present charter, which concentrates all 
the executive business in the Mayor and heads of depart- 
ments, would be increased to such an extent as to make 
the office of Mayor almost untenable ; and it was a fortunate 
thing for the City Government that the civil service prin- 
ciple was introduced simultaneously with the charter amend- 
ments of 1885. On the whole, therefore, while the system 
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has not worked in practice exactly as was predicted, still it 
has worked fairly well, and is an indispensable protection 
to the executive officers of the city. 

Extreme partisanship in appointments to heads of depart- 
ments has never obtained in this city, and while these 
officers are not within the scope of the civil service rules, 
it may not be out of place to record the fact that on January 
1, 1891, there were among the salaried heads of departments 
twenty-seven Republicans. Of these, one was removed for 
cause, one resigned, one lost his place through a consolida- 
tion of departments, six were not reappointed at the expira- 
tion of their terms, and the remaining eighteen were either 
reappointed or transferred to some other department. Of 
thie eighteen thus retained two have since died, one has re- 
signed, and one has failed of reappointment. 
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CHAPTER 15. 


LABOR MATTERS. 


One of the chief difficulties in municipal government under 
democratic institutions is the treatment of the labor problem 
in its various aspects. ‘The relations between the municipal 
corporation and its employees engaged in manual labor are 
everywhere the cause of unceasing agitation and discussion ; 
and this is particularly the case in Boston, where from the 
earliest times a larger proportion of the public work has been 
done by day labor than in the other large cities of the country. 
The collection of garbage, at first let out to contractors, was 
intrusted to a department of the City Government to be 
handled directly by its employees, as early as 1824; and in the 
same year a street-cleaning service was inaugurated upon the 
day-lubor plan. The lighting of the public lamps, which 
prior to 1868 had been done by the gas companies or other 
contractors, was at various times between that year and 
1870 handed over to the lamp department, and has since 
been attended to by the employees of that department. Work 
upon the streets was done very largely by day labor as early 
as 1850; sewers have been built by day labor from an early 
period; the laying of pipes for our water-works has almost 
always been done by the day; since 1865 the construc- 
tion of the great basins has frequently been attempted by 
day labor; and a large part of the work of park construc- 
tions since 1882 has been done by the day. 

The present practice is to do all the work of mainten- 
ance, repairing, jobbing, pipe-laying, and all matters the 
proper execution of which is a question of opinion, and there- 
fore difficult to secure through written specifications, by day 
labor employed directly by the city departments, and to let 
all works of large construction out by contract. 
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The day-labor system, even if excluded entirely from works 
of large construction, costs the city very much more than 
contract work, as, owing to the higher rate of wages paid, the 
smaller number of hours, and the large number of holidays 
and half-holidays without loss of pay, the city pays about 
sixty per cent. more than the market rate of wages.’ A 
further loss is experienced through the necessity of fur- 
nishing, so far as_ practicable, permanent employment 
throughout the year, and also by the continued employment of 
men who have grown old in the service of the city. 

On the other hand, a good deal of the city’s work could not 
be done by contract without constant complaints from the citi- 
zens that it was not properly done. This applies to the collec- 
tion of garbage, the cleaning of streets, the lighting of lamps, 
and other work of the sort, the proper execution of which 
is in the nature of things a matter of opinion and therefore 
incapable of accurate specification in a written contract. 
In the next place, work in the nature of jobbing — of which 
there is a great deal in the Street Department — probably 
costs no more under this system than if let out by contract, 
for the reason that the profits of the middleman in small 
jobs are necessarily large. Then there is a class of work 
difficult of inspection, such as the laying of water-pipes, 
which it is for the interest of the city to have done by day 
labor, even if it costs more, in order that the city au- 
thorities may be certain that it is well done. 

Notwithstanding all that can be said against the execution 
of public works by day labor, I am satisfied that it is on the 
whole for the advantage of the city that work of the character 
mentioned should be done in this way; and as to the high 
rate of wages, shorter hours of work, and other privileges 
which swell the cost, it may be said that the wages paid to 
the city laborers have not been increased since 18823? that 


The cost in the Street Department alone of holidays and half-holidays amounts to 
nearly $75,000 per annum. A city laborer (unskilled) receives about 24 cents per 
hour of actual work, while the contractors pay about 15 cents. 

2 When they were fixed by vote of the City Council at not less than two dollars 
per day. 
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the hours of labor are regulated by statute;! and that if 
the city is to employ day labor at all, it has been found 
practically necessary that the laborers should receive high 
wages, permanent employment so far as practicable, and 
generally a more liberal treatment than in private work. 
Whether city laborers work as faithfully as those employed 
by contractors depends on circumstances, principally on the 
discipline of the department and the energy of its foremen. 

Passing now to the consideration of works of construction, 
we find wholly different conditions. Here the cost of the 
day-labor system is very much sreater than contract work, 
and the results are in no respect more satisfactory.’ 

While there are opportunities for collusion and corruption 
in the contract system, still these opportunities can be and, 
so far as my experience goes, are avoided with comparative 
ease. Contracts for work of this character can be so drawn 
as to permit of accurate inspection, and with upright and 
watchful heads of departments there is no reason why public 
work of this sort cannot be carried on fully as cheaply and 
quickly as private work. 

I have been at some pains to secure accurate comparisons 
of the cost of works of large construction done by day 
labor and by contract, and the following instances are given 
by way of illustration: At Lake Cochituate, in 1887, 
about 50,000 cubic feet of shallow flowage work was done 
by day labor, at a cost of $28,837.16; while the following 
year about 57,000 cubic yards of similar work was done by 
contract for $16,202.25. Stripping 54,000 cubic yards of 
loam from the bottom of Basin 6 cost by day labor 71 cents 
per cubic yard; while the average of five sections let out 
by contract, involving the removal of about 400,000 cubic 
yards, cost about 404 cents a cubic yard. Rubble masonry 
was built on Basin 6 by day labor at a cost of $12.50 per 
cubic yard, and by contract for $7.50 per cubic yard.’ The 


1 St. 1890, ch. 375, which went into effect January 1, 1891. 

2See report of Citizens’ Association for 1890, pages 17 and 18; and report for 1891, 
pages 97-99. 

3 On the other hand, the concrete work on the dam for Basin: 6 cost the same by 
day labor as by contract. 
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work on Basin No. 5 (that now under construction, 
estimated to cost $2,500,000 for land and construction) is 
being done by contract; while the greater part of the work 
at Basin No. 6 was done by day labor; and the following 
table shows a comparsion of the results obtained :! 


— ——— — = ne 


Dam No. 5. Dam No. 6. 

Contract. Contract. City. 
Stripping of Basin and Dam......... 0.24 Uta RP a eer 
Sodding embankment ..........-.... 0.28 <'S de tthe 0.90 
COnChelLECOTE=WAlL tigi sh.t es bide es’ 4.707 eye een esa 6.61 
Plastering Portland cement........ og 0.6 Ter. ee. mene Se eee cena 0.99 
Delivering gravel on embankment ...| 0.206 (est.) 0.206 Cali: aims 
Spreading and rolling ............... 0.119 Cesta ete. e kee 0.226 
Sirippine 496,207 cubic yards. ...'....| sces ememmaien 0.405 0.64 
Stripping 110,232 cubic yards........| -.. oa ea elena ee | <3: 55 aay) ete eee 


-? 


The plan now being pressed by certain labor organiza- 
tions (not composed of city employees) for the construction 
of public buildings by day labor employed directly by the 


1The City Engineer, from whom these figures are obtained, makes the following 
explanation : 

In the item of 496,007 cubic yards of stripping is included one section of 90,810 
cubic yards, which was very difficult. Excluding that section, the average cost of 
stripping 405,197 cubic yards was 35'4 cents per cubic yard. The city work neces- 
sarily costs more than that done by contract for the reason that the city pays in the 
country $2.00 for nine hours’ work, gives one half-day per week during four months, 
all holidays, and two days for voting. The men work from eight to nine months per 
year. This makes the price paid for one hour of actual work about $0.24, while the 
contractor pays in ordinary years, in the country, $0.15 per hour. 

The division of cost of building the dams is about as follows: Labor, 67 per cent. ; 
teaming, 13 per cent.; tools, etc., 20 per cent.; and on this basis the city must pay 
1.42 times as much as the contractor for the same effort. For stripping, the division 
of cost would be for labor, 75 per cent. ; teaming, 20 per cent.; tools, ete., 5 per cent. ; 
and the city must pay 1.49 times as much as the contractor. 
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city is too preposterous for discussion. The city has no 
opportunity to give constant employment to the skilled labor 
required in building operations, and would therefore be 
unable to secure the best workmen; it has no plant; the 
administration of such work would greatly enlarge the 
scope of political patronage; the cost may be safely set 
down as two or three times that of the present system; 
and all the advantages to be gained from competition under 
our present adenine contract law! would be lest. 

Between the demands of the taxpayer for the execution 
of all public works by contract, and the demands of the labor 
organizations? that all public works should be done by the 
day, I believe that the safe, reasonable, and prudent course 
to follow in the public interest is the system now and for 
some time past in operation. According to this, all work 
of large construction is done by contract, through compe- 
tition, except, perhaps, in certain special cases of peculiar 
difficulty ; while jobbing, maintenance, repairs, and other 
work of the kind, including all that cannot be accurately 
specified and inspected, is done by day labor employed 
directly by the city departments upon liberal terms, in 
respect to wages, hours, holidays, and length of employ- 
ment. 


1$t. 1890, ch. 418, sect. 4-6. 

2There is no demand by the city employees for such a change i in the methods of 
doing city work. It would obviously operate against their interests as tending to 
increase the number of persons on the labor rolls of the city without increasing the 
opportunities for permanent employment. 
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CHAPTER 16. 


STATE LEGISLATION. 


¢ 


While the city is dependent upon the action of the State 
Legislature for permission to do a great many things that it 
desires to do, its financial concerns, on the other hand, 
are the subject of constant attack by individual members 
of the Legislature, both from this city and from other 
towns. The treasury of the city of Boston is regarded 
in many parts of the State as a fund to be drawn upon by 
compulsory legislation for the benefit of the smaller towns ; 
and many of the representatives from this city make 
it their habitual concern to introduce and advocate bills 
for the transfer of portions of the city’s money for the 
benefit of special interests and classes. The result is that 
during the annual sessions of the Legislature a large part of 
the work of governing this city must be transacted at the 
State House in the advocacy of needed reforms, and in 
defence of the city treasury against agrarian and class legis- 
lation. 

I shall not encumber these pages with a detailed account of 
this work,' on the whole the most important that has 
devolved upon me during the past four years. It was 
inevitable, in the execution of this duty, that friction 
should be caused, enmities aroused, and misunderstandings 
created. Whoever undertakes such work in the public 
interest is sure to be accused of advocating measures 
which he has in fact opposed; of being hostile to measures 
which really received his hearty support; of going to the 
Legislature too often; of going too little; and generally 

: 


1 Covering from fifty to a hundred appearances a year at committee hearings and 
conferences. 
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of interference with its work, or of neglecting it, according 
to the standpoint of the critic. Corporation lobbyists im- 
pugn his motives, real-estate speculators attack his charac- 
ter, and the horde of schemers who invade the Legislature 
with plans to plunder the taxpayers of this city become 
his personal enemies. On the other hand, the committees of 
the Legislature can generally be depended on to consider the 
municipal questions brought before them in a spirit devoid 
of partisan and personal motives.! 

The following is asummary of the more important measures 
enacted during the last four sessions of the Legislature, and 
advocated by me either by petition, letter, or personal 
argument. 


I89l. 


CuaPTER 95. An act to authorize the city to anticipate 
its authority to borrow money within the debt limit during 
the current municipal year, so that loans can be placed early 
in the year and their proceeds made available for expenditure 
during the working season. 

Cuaprer 206. An act to prohibit the borrowing of 
money for current expenses. 

Cnaprer 301. An act authorizing a loan of $3,500,000 
for park purposes. i 

CuHapTer 321. Anact amending the public statutes so 
that the ordinary loans issued by the city of Boston may be 
made payable, if desired, in twenty years, instead of ten. 

CuHarTer 323. An act creating a Board of Survey, and 
providing for the construction of streets by assessment. 

CuHaprer 324. An act authorizing the city of Boston to 
borrow $1,000,000 outside of the debt limit, to complete the 
new Public Library building. 

CHaprer 344. An act authorizing the extension of the 
Charlesbank from the West Boston bridge south. 


1 Except such questions as are, or are thought to be, political in character. 
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CHAPTER 365. An act creating a commission to consider 
the question of Rapid Transit. 

CuapPTerR 388. An act authorizing the construction of a 
bridge connecting L street and South Boston with Congress 
street and Ward 13. 

CuapTER 390. An act creating a special commission to 
consider the improvement of the Charles River. 


1892. 


CHAPTER 213. An act relating to the financial adminis- 
tration of our water-works, enabling the city to place its 
water-works, for the first time since their inception, upon a 
self-supporting basis. 

CuarTer 342. An act for the establishment of a commis- 
sion to consider the advisability of establishing a system of 
metropolitan parks. 

CuapTeR 371. An act authorizing the Board of Park 
Commissioners to acquire the property and franchises of the 
Jamaica Pond Aqueduct Company and the Jamaica Pond 
Ice Company. 

CuapTter 401. An act permitting the construction of 
sidewalks by assessment. 

Cuapter 402. An act relating to assessments for the 
construction of sewers. 

Carrer 404, An act to provide an open space on the 
east side of the State House Extension. 

Cuaprer 419. The new building law. 

CuapTrer 433. An act providing for the abolition of 
grade crossings on the Boston & Providence Railroad by 
raising the tracks. 
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1893. 


Cuaprers 170 and 464, being amendments to the Building — 
Law of 1892. 

Cuaprer 192. An act relating to loans of the city of 
Boston, authorizing the City Treasurer to treat money de- 
rived from the various loans as a general fund for the -pur- 
poses authorized. 

Cuaprer 211. An act remitting the provision of the 
park loan act of 1891, that no more than $700,000 could be 
issued in a year. 

CuaptrerR 261. An act relating to transfers of appropri- 
ations. 

CHapTerR 300, as amended by chapter 411. An act 
authorizing the Board of Park Commissioners to incorporate 
into our park system streets adjacent to or leading into the 
parks, upon the request of a majority of the abutters. 

CHAPTER 339. An act for the extension of Boylston 
street. 

CuHarrerR 342. An act for the protection of the public 
health, giving courts of equity jurisdiction to enforce aia 
_ order of the Board of Health for the filling of flats and 
marshes below grade 11. 

Cuarrer 407. An act to establish a Metropolitan Park 
Commission. 

CHAPTER 435. An act permitting the construction of an 
embankment in the rear of Beacon street. 

CHaprer 459. An act authorizing the State Board of 
Health to investigate the subject of an additional water-sup- 
ply for the city of Boston and its suburbs. , 

Cuapter 460. An act providing for the enforcement of 
all the orders of the Board of Health by decree, thus fur- 
nishing a more efficient remedy than had hitherto existed for 
the abatement of nuisances. 

Cuapter 462. An act authorizing the establishment of 
building lines on public ways. 

Cuapter 474. An act relating to the Bay State Gas 
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Company, the result of which was the cancellation of 
$3,000,000 of its nominal capital. 

CHapter 475. An act authorizing the Board of Metro- 
politan Park Commissioners and the State Board of Health 
to consider the improvement of the Charles River. 

CuapTer 478. An act providing for the construction of a 
subway under Tremont street, subsequently accepted by the 
City Council. 


1894, 


_ CuapTer 119. An act authorizing the Board of Health 
to compel the owners of private passageways to pave 
them. 

CuaPpTers 257, 382, and 443. Amendments to the Build- 
ing Law. 

CHAPTER 288. An act authorizing the Metropolitan Park 
Commissioners to construct roadways and boulevards. 

‘HAPTER 324. An act authorizing the laying out of 
public ways with reservations for street railways, bridle 
paths, drains, sewers, electric wires, trees, grass, and 
planting. 

CHAPTER 335. An act extending the term of the Board 
of Survey. - 

‘HAPTER 416. An act providing for the construction of 
Columbus and Huntington avenues on the betterment plan. 

CuHaprer 439. An act relating to the extension and con- 
struction of Boylston street and other adjacent streets, in 
the territory between the Back Bay Fens and Brookline 
avenue. 

CHarrer 454. An act providing for the putting of all 
electric wires underground. 

Cuaprer 509. An act authorizing the Metropolitan 
Park Commission to acquire the shores of the Charles 
river above Cottage Farm. 

CHapter 532. An act authorizing the taking of land on 
the east side of the State House for an open space. 

Cuaprer 548. An act to promote rapid transit. 
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In addition to the laws embraced in the foregoing schedule, 
reference may be made to the anti-stock-watering laws of 
1894, to the various acts for municipal lighting passed since 
1890, to the law imposing a tax on legacies, to numerous 
acts for the abolition of grade crossings, to the investiga- 
tion by a legislative committee into the capitalization of the 
Bay State Gas Company, and to the investigation by the 
Executive Council into the conduct of William M. Osborne, 
a member of the Board of Police; all matters to which I 
have been obliged to devote more or less time during the 
past four years. 

Among the more important measures objected to and de- 
feated may be mentioned the West End franchise bill of 
1891; various measures annually introduced to drive foreign 
corporations out of the State by compelling a disclosure of 
the ownership of their stock; various other measures for 
increasing the burdens of double taxation; various amend- 
ments to the street construction law of 1891 offered for the 
purpose of compelling the city of Boston to construct streets 
for the benefit of private speculators ; innumerable attempts 
to authorize the City Council to borrow money outside of 
the debt limit; the measure annually introduced into the 
Legislature for the ostensible purpose of securing a “ redis- 
tribution ” of the school fund, but really with the object of 
taking about $400,000 a year out of the city treasury of 
Boston and distributing it among the smaller towns and 
cities; bills to take away the fire department and other 
branches of municipal service from the control of the City 
Government; bills to compel the city to pay taxes upon 
the basins and other improvements built by it in the towns 
situated on the Sudbury-river water-shed; bills to increase 
the tax rate; bills to abolish the debt limit; bills to compel 
the city to use its money for improper purposes; and innu- 
merable other measures in the interest of bad government. 

On the other hand, unsuccessful appeals have been made 
to the legislatures of the last four years to extend still 
further. the system of street and sewer construction by 
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assessment; to exempt municipal bonds from taxation; to. 
secure a tax on direct legacies and successions ; to authorize 
the Mayor and Aldermen to exact compensation for the use 
of streets from corporations having franchises therein; to 
procure the right to manufacture light for municipal use 
in the streets, parks, and other public property of the city ; 
and for other minor reforms. 
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CHAPTER 17. 
COMMERCIAL FACILITIES. 


Section 1. Docks. The early growth, prosperity, and 
wealth of Boston were due to foreign commerce, and _ its 
one permanent natural advantage is its harbor. During 
the past forty years, however, the commerce of this port 
has been declining in comparison with that of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, cities less favored with harbor facili- 
ties than Boston. This is not the place to discuss the causes 
of this decline nor the remedy, in so far as this depends upon 
the individual enterprise of our business men and merchants ; 
but there is a widespread belief that the community in its 
corporate capacity should take the problem up, and if it 
were certain that the decline in our commercial importance 
could be arrested or the foreign business of the city increased 
through the prudent and conservative action of the munici- 
pality, few would doubt the expediency of entering upon the 
work. The suggestion most frequently heard is that the city 
should undertake the construction of a great system of 
public docks in East Boston. Over seven hundred of our 
most prominent citizens and business firms have asked the 
City Government to petition the Legislature for such legis- 
lation as will permit the establishment of public docks in 
Boston harbor; and the City Council has requested me to 
send such a petition to the Legislature. 

I have not been able to see my way clear to address such 
a petition to the General Court. The comprehensive scheme 
of public docks which has been presented in support of this 
request would involve the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars ; there is no consensus of opinion as to the best location 
for the docks; and it is altogether doubtful whether the es- 
tablishment of them would in reality revive our languishing 
commerce. It should not be forgotten that the aid of the 
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municipality was unnecessarily invoked for the establishinent 
of railroads. Mayor Otis took the ground in 1829 that “the 
State and city must be up and doing, or the streams of our 
prosperity will seek new channels,” and advocated the con- 
struction of railroads on public account, or by means of public 
contributions, “to save this State and city from insignificance 
and decay ;” while the people voted on July 30, 1830, to re- 
quest the Legislature to authorize the city to subscribe for 
$1,000,000 of railroad stock. And yetarailroad system was 
secured for Massachusetts without State or city aid; and the 
subsequent railroad speculations of the State proved very ex- 
pensive and useless undertakings. So, in the matter of dock 
facilities, it is doubtful whether any more are needed, and it 
is possible that if needed they will be supplied at the ex- 
pense of private capital. 

For these reasons, and in view of the unfortunate results 
of some of our municipal undertakings of this character, I 
have been unwilling to officially endorse a vague and general 
petition for the establishment of public docks. Before any 
such scheme is entered on, there should, it seems to me, be 
a most careful and thorough investigation, not by committees 
of the City Government or the Legislature, but by a special 
body or commission of persons, competent through their 
experience and knowledge of commercial and municipal 
affairs to study the subject in all its practical and financial 
details. In advance of such an investigation, it seems to 
me that it would be folly to commit the city in any manner 
to the purchase, construction, ownership, or management 
of public docks upon the scale contemplated. 

Moreover, if an addition to our dock facilities is really 
necessary, and can only be procured at public expense, ways 
exist to secure it without seeking legislative authority 
to establish municipal docks upon the scale suggested, and 
without an increase of the city debt beyond the limit now 
fixed by law. In the first place, the Commonwealth owns a 
large area of flats in Ward 13, which it is slowly filling and 
selling off for building purposes. If public docks are a neces- 
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sity they can easily be obtained through the improvement by 
the Commonwealth of these flats for dock purposes, rather 
than for building lots. In the next place, the city of Boston 
owns large areas of flats on the other side of the harbor, 
which can be filled or developed either for building or com- 
mercial purposes without any special authority from the 
Commonwealth, except the right to change the harbor lines. 
The City Engineer has at my request prepared‘ a modest 
scheme for the construction of two or more large docks 
upon the city flats known as Bird Island, off Jeffries Point, 
in East Boston. Docks or wharves could be built on this 
site of sufficient size to accommodate six or eight large 
ocean steamships ata time, at an estimated expenditure of 
less than $1,000,000. The city has from the beginning ex- 
ercised the right to improve its land upon the harbor front 
for commercial purposes, and the only authority that would 
seem to be needed for the improvement of the Bird Island 
flats for this purpose would be the consent of the State and 
Federal authorities to the filling of the flats and to the con- 
struction of wharves beyond the present Harbor Commis- 
sioners’ lines. The system of docks thus suggested would 
cost but comparatively little; the amount needed could he 
divided into two annual instalments of $500,000, a sum easily 
obtained within the present borrowing capacity of the city 
under the debt limit law; and the scheme, if successful, 
could be extended almost indefinitely in an easterly direction 
towards Governor’s Island, or in a northerly direction, at 
right angles to the Governor’s Island channel.! The city 
also has considerable property in South Boston, near the 
Reserved Channel, and a large area of flats in Dorchester 
Bay, which could be developed for dock purposes without 
any authority whatever from the Legislature or the Federal 
government. 
if anything is to be done by the city of Boston in this 


1 See varions plans and suggestions contained in the report of the Rapid Transit 
Commission of 1891, as well as the plans recently prepared by the City Surveyor and 
the City Engineer. 


/ 
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matter, it seems to me that it should be undertaken upon the 
modest and comparatively inexpensive plan here suggested, 
and substantially, if not exclusively, upon the property now 
owned by the city ; and that it would be altogether unwise 
for the city to request or receive a general authority to pur- 
chase, develop, build, or maintain any grand scheme of public 
docks involving an expenditure of untold millions. 

Section 2. ftadlroad terminals. Equally important 
with the improvement of the harbor is the necessity 
for an improvement in the terminal facilities of the differ- 
ent railroads entering Boston. This problem was ex- 
haustively discussed by the Rapid Transit Commission of 
1891, which made a number of recommendations upon the 
subject. Many of these recommendations have since been 
carried out, notwithstanding the general opposition at first 
manifested by the railroad companies. Lands have. been 
acquired for the freight terminals of the Boston & Maine 
system substantially as recommended by the Commission ; 
the tracks of the Providence Division of the New York, 
New Haven, & Hartford Railroad are to be elevated and 
increased in number, substantially in accordance with the 
Commissioners’ plan ; and this company has shown an entire 
willingness to codperate with the city in the improvement of 
the freight facilities of the Old Colony Division, though not 
upon the exact lines recommended by the Commission. On 
the other hand, the recommendation of the Commission of 
elevated drawless bridges across the Charles River, and of a 
second-story Union Station, on Causeway street, for the 
Boston & Maine and Fitchburg Railroad Companies, was de- 
feated in the Legislature of 1893, although it received the 
endorsement of the State Railroad Commission and of the 
special committee of the Legislature appointed to consider 
the subject. The action of the corporations in this matter and 
the construction of the new Union Station at the level of 
the street is now understood to be regarded by many of the 
railroad officials and engineers as a great mistake. The 
building has cost fylly as much as the second-story station 
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would have cost; the expense of abolishing the grade cross- 
ings on the north of the river will be very much more than 
if the tracks had been elevated instead of the streets ; and 
the great advantage to be derived from a two-story station 
and drawless bridges across the Charles has been indefinitely 
postponed, if not forever lost. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the Federal authorities 
will permit the Boston Transit Commission to build a new 
bridge to Charlestown without a draw, but at an elevation 
sufficient to permit of the passage of tugs, barges, and small 
boats at all stages of the tide. This would close the river to 
masted navigation, and thus cause some inconvenience, and 
possibly pecuniary loss, to the. wharf owners along the 
upper basin of the Charles; but the gain to the transporta- 
tion interests of the city would be immeasurably greater 
than any loss due to the exclusion of masted vessels from the 
Charles; and the construction of such a bridge would be 
likely to lead to the reconstruction at some future time of 
the other bridges across the river at a level sufficient 
to permit the continuous and uninterrupted passage of mast- 
loss craft at all stages of the tide. 
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CHAPTER 18. 


MUNICIPAL INVESTMENTS. 


The subject of municipal ownership is attracting great 
attention, and suggestions for the purchase and management 
by the community of the various kinds of semi-public busi- 
ness hitherto controlled by private corporations are becom- 
ing frequent. The city of Boston has during its seventy- 
two years of corporate life been engaged on a large scale in 
five distinct works of this character ; namely, the improvement 
of the “ Public Lands,” the Quincy market, the Cochituate 
water-works, the East Boston ferries, and the Mystic water- 
works; and it is evident that accurate information as to the 
results of these undertakings may be of great service to the 
public, not only in the management of these particular enter- 
prises, but in respect to others upon which the city may be ' 
urged to embark. 

This information, only to be obtained after laborious re- 
search in the books and accounts of the city, has been pre- 
pared at various times during the past three years by the 
City Auditor and his clerks in response to inquiries from 
the Executive Department. I have had the accounts of these 
different enterprises struck off upon tables and forms specially 
prepared for the purpose and brought down to date. They 
will be found in the Appendix, Tables 25 to 45. 

Section 1. The Public Lands. The first undertaking in 
the nature of an investment or speculation which attracted 
the attention of the City Government was the improvement 
und sale of the flats surrounding the city. These were rec- 
ognized at a very early period, not only as a means 
of developing and expanding the city, but as a_pos- 
sible source of profit. In fact, for many years it was cus-_ 
tomary to assume that the proceeds of the public lands thus 
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acquired would be sufficient to pay the city debt.1 The 
Mili Pond lands, the Neck Lands acquired by filling on either 
side of Boston Neck, the South Bay lands on the borders of 
the tidal basin called by that name, the South Boston lands, 
and the Back Bay lands, were the principal undertakings 
of this character, and the financial operations relating to 
them cover a period of about seventy years; the first ex- 
penditures having been in 1824 and the last receipts in 
1892. A profit of nearly $3,000,000 was realized on the 
Neck lands; the South Boston lands netted about $300,000 ; 
and the Mill Pond lands about $200,000; while there was 
a loss on the South Bay scheme of about $700,000, and 
on the Back Bay lands of about $850,000. The exact net 
profit of the five undertakings has been $1,847,559.23.? 
This figure takes no account of the subsequent expenditures 
for streets laid out and constructed on these lands, nor, 
on the other hand, of the public benefit derived from the 
increase in the building area of the city. It covers merely 
the expenditures and receipts charged or credited in the 
city books to the Public Lands Account. 

During the ten or fifteen years succeeding the close of the 
Civil war three special improvements — the Northampton- 
street, Suffolk-street, and Church-street improvements — 
were undertaken and carried out for sanitary reasons. The 
total cost of these undertakings was $4,174,167.33, and the 
receipts were $1,258,632.26, making the net cost of the im- 
provements $2,915,535.07, 

Other investments or speculations in land have from time 
to time been entered into, and the result of these operations 
as a whole, including those already named, is that they have 
cost the city, net, $1,011,603.96, taking no account, how- 
ever, of the great collateral advantages derived from the 
increase of the street and building area of the city. It will 
be seen that the expectation of the authorities during the 
earlier period of our municipal history, that there was sufli- 


1 See inaugural addresses of the early Mayors. 
2 See Appendix, Table 25. 
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cient profit in the development of the tidal flats about the 
city to pay off the city debt, was justified so long as the 
net debt of the city was under $2,000,000, a financial condi- 
tion which ceased about the year 1848. 

Section 2. The Quincy Market. The next undertaking 
or investment of the kind under discussion was the establish- 
ment of the Quincy market. This undertaking, begun during 
the elder Quincy’s administration, had paid for itself by 
1848, and has since yielded an aggregate profit above all ex- 
penses of nearly $3,000,000. "Table 26 in the Appendix 
contains the accounts of the Quincy market from 1825 
to January 1, 1894, and may be summarized as follows : 


Principal. Income. Totals. 
Payments, $1,240,280 62 $969,316 06 $2,209,596 68 
Receipts . 1,178,753 35 3,888,877 65 5,067,631 00 


Balance . — $61,527 27 +$2,919,561 59 4+$2,858,034 39 


The property now consists of 27,400 square feet of land, 
assessed at $822,000, and of a building assessed at $300,000, 
making the total assessed value of the estate $1,122,000. 
The annual income exceeds the annual expenditure by about 

57,000, which is a little over five per cent. on the assessors’ 
valuation. Taking the loss in tax receipts due to its owner- 
ship by the city into account, the net profit to the city 
amounts to about three and three-quarters per cent. per 
annum. While this is less than the average return from 
private investments in land, yet it will hardly be denied that 
an undertaking which paid for itself in twenty years, which 
has since wielded and is still bringing in a net revenue of 
nearly $60,000 a year, and which fueniehes public accommo- 
dations of great value, has been a success, regarded from 
the standpoint of a municipal investment. 

Sreotion 3. The Mystic Water-Works. After an agita- 
tion lasting seven years an act was procured by the city of 
Chi ecieniawe from the Legislature of 1861, : "and accepted 


1 St. 1861, a: 105. 
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by the voters September 10, 1861,! permitting the city to 
procure a water supply from Mystic Lake. Work was be- 
gun in September, 1862; in 1863 additional legislation? was 
procured; and the works were substantially completed in 
1864, the water having been turned on November 29 in that 
year. The first cost of the works was about $750,000, 
including $12,000 for interest; and was defrayed by money 
borrowed principally on short-time notes and afterwards 
funded in five and six per cent. bonds. 

Construction still kept on, and by 1870 the water debt 
amounted to over $1,000,000. <A sinking-fund was estab- 
lished in that year, to consist of surplus earnings above main- 
tenanceand interest. The receipts seem to have equalled the 
payments for maintenance and interest for the first time in 
1869, but the accounts were kept in such a manner as to 
make it very difficult to ascertain the facts; and in 1871 
Mayor Kent, “feeling that the time had arrived when 
the exact state of the accounts should be ascertained,” ? 
had the accounts made up from the beginning to February 
28,1871. The results thus obtained are assumed to be cor- 
rect, and are made the basis of the tables prepared for the 
appendix to this message.* It appears that the works had cost 
to that date $1,247,633.19 for construction, $150,287.42 
for maintenance, and $304,602.12 for interest, a total of 
$1,702,522.73; and that the receipts from sales of water had 
been $518,626.34; making the net cost to March 1, 1871, 
$1,183,896.39. 

The water bonds then outstanding amounted to $1,172,- 
000, — approximately the net cost of the works. In 1872 
arrangements were made to supply the town of Everett’ 


1 Anact passed in 1860 had been vetoed by Governor Banks, on the ground that 
the proposed dam might injure the harbor. 

*St. 1863, ch. 9. 3 Inaugural address, 1872. 

4 The figures are those given by Mayor Kent, but are differently used. He struck 
interest on the items on both sides of the account — a process that does not seem to 
serve any useful purpose. 

5 Chelsea and Somerville are also supplied with water from the Mystic works. The 
distributing system outside Charlestown was built and is owned by the several 
municipalities. Boston collects the rates and pays one-half to the several towns by 
virtue of contracts entered into in 1886 under St. 1874, ch. 400. 
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with water. The receipts from the sale of water had 
equalled or exceeded the payments for maintenance and 
interest since 1868 or 1869, but were still inadequate to 
meet the expense of the necessary annual extensions, which 
was continued as a charge against construction and defrayed 
by the issue of bonds until the fiscal year 1873-4, when for 
the first time the receipts showed a clear surplus above 
expenditures of all kinds. Mayor Stone very properly 
considered that it was time to close the construction account 
and to use the surplus revenue above maintenance and 
interest for all necessary extensions or improvements. 

At the date of the annexation of Charlestown to Boston 
(January 5, 1874) the accounts stood as follows : 


Payments for construction é ; -. $1,460,000 00 
6 ‘¢ matntenance ; : : 344,876 29 

6 ‘* interest : : ; : 524,962 45 
ote, . . ; : . $2,029. 800 sue 
Receipts | } j : : ; 1,068,199 “17 
Net cost to January 1, 1874 . : OS 261: 689) Ba 


Bonds to the aggregate amount of $1,460,000 had been 
_ issued, of which $57,000 had been paid, leaving a gross 


debtiiof /2Heumemenn ss (eA Gav at ta 
Amount of sinking-funds . . 97,597 95 
Net Mystic debt on annexation - $1,305,402 05 


These figures show that about $140,000 had been bor- 
rowed in excess of the actual cost of the works. This 
was in part represented by the money in the sinking- 
funds. 

The undertaking was then, however, earning a profit above 
annual interest and expenses; that is, was already on a self- 
supporting basis, and, if rates were properly maintained, 
would eventually clear itself from debt. 
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Since annexation, $220,000 of bonds have been issued 
by the city of Boston for improvements; but these, as well 
as the water bonds issued by the city of Charlestown, have 
since been paid out of water rates. The last bond was 
paid April 1, 1894; and there is now no Mystic water 
debt, but an apparent surplus in the sinking-funds of 
$163,210.26,' which is used under St. 1892, chap. 213, 
for extension of mains or other purposes connected with the 
Cochituate Water-Works. The net cost of the works, 
meaning the difference between total expenditures to a given 
date for construction, maintenance, and interest, and total 
receipts from sales of water, surplus land, etc., was, at the 
date of annexation, about $1,250,000, and has gradually 
been reduced, until this year for the first time a net profit is 
shown on the whole undertaking. On December 31, 1894, 
the receipts for the entire period, 1865-1895, exceeded the 
expenditures by $24,603.45 ;? and from this time on the 
works should yield an annual profit, after paying for all 
necessary improvements along the Abbajona River and its 
tributary streams. 

One of the principal arguments used to induce the people 
of Boston to vote for the annexation of Charlestown was the 
prospective profit to be made on the Mystic Water-Works 
after the debt was extinguished. It has taken twenty years 
to realize this expectation; but from this time forth, unless 
rates are reduced, the Mystic Works should be a source of 
revenue, to be applied under the Act of 1892 to exténsion of 
mains in other parts of the city, or to the reduction of the 
debt incurred for the Cochituate and Sudbury Works. 

Seot. 4. The Cochituate and Sudbury Water - Works. 
After a discussion lasting twenty years, in which innumer- 
able sources of supply were considered, it was determined 
to take the waters of Long Pond or Lake Cochituate for that 
purpose. An act of the Legislature was obtained in 1845, 
but was rejected by the people because the power to 


1As of January 31, 1894. See Appendix, Table 34. 
2 The net cost January 31, 1894, was $78,868.07 (Appendix, Table 32); and the 
sirplus revenue from February 1 to December 31, 1894, amounted to $103,471.52. 
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authorize the water loans was vested by the terms of the 
act in the commission to be appointed to execute its pro- 
visions.? 

The next year a new act was obtained, which left the 
power to vote appropriations for the water-works with the 
City Council, and this act was accepted by the people.’ 
The commission was appointed in May, 1846, possession 
taken of the lake on August 10, and ground broken 
August 20. The mains leading from the lake to the city, 
the various reservoirs in Brookline, Boston, South Boston, 
and East Boston, and the distributing system for the entire 
city, was completed in about three years and a half, at a 
cost of about $5,000,000, all defrayed by loan. ‘The ex- 
tensions found necessary from time to time after the close 
of the construction account in 1851 were provided for partly 
by loans and partly by taxes ; and in 1859 a new main was laid 
from the Brookline reservoir to the city, for which a special 
loan was authorized. In 1865 the construction of the large 
reservoirs at Chestnut Hill was begun under the authority 
of St. 1865, ch. 131, and completed in five years, at a cost of 
about $2,500,000. 

The annexations of Roxbury,* Dorchester,’ Brighton, and 
West Roxbury involved an expenditure of over $2,000,000 
for extensions of the distributing system to the annexed 
territory, and also made it necessary to establish a high-ser- 


1 St. 1845, ch. 220, rejected by 3,999 nays to 3,670 yeas. 

2 St. 1846, ch. 167, accepted by 4,637 to 348, April 13, 1846. 

8 The original estimate was $2,651,643, and the Act of 1846 authorized a loan of 
$3,000,000. Water was turned on for the city proper October 25, 1848, and for 
South Boston on November 28, 1849. In the meantime, however, it had been de- 
termined to extend the system to East Boston, at an estimated cost of $500,000; and 
an act was procured (St. 1849, ch. 187) authorizing aloan of $1,500,000 to cover the 
East Boston extension and the cost of the works in the city proper in excess of the 
originalloan. The Water Acts also permitted the city to issue loans in addition to the 
$4,500,000 specifically authorized to cover the payments for interest during construction 
and for two years after the completion of the works. The construction account of 
the water-works was declared closed on April 30, 1851, and interest between that 
date and April 30, 1853, as well as the interest previously paid, was met by the issue 
of bonds. 

‘ The distributing system for Roxbury was completed and water turned on October 
26, 1868. 

® Water turned on July 19, 1870. 


\ 
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vice system,! which has cost to date about $1,125,000. The 
increase of population aue to the annexations and other 
causes, as well as the unexpected per capita increase in con- 
sumption,” rendered an additional source of supply impera- 
tive, and authority was procured in 1872? to take the waters 
of the Sudbury River. Under this act and subsequent 
amendments the greater part of: the upper courses of the 
Sudbury River have been taken for the purposes of “ addi- 
tional supply ;”* five large impounding basins® have been 
constructed, besides Whitehall Pond, reacquired in 1890; 
and a sixth basin (called No. 5) is now in process of con- 
struction. There had been spent under these acts for ad- 
ditional supply over seven and a quarter millions to the first 
of February, 1894, and the new basin now in process of con- 
struction is estimated to cost $2,500,009 more. ® 

The total cost of the Cochituate and Sudbury system, 


1The high-service works were begun in 1859. The reservoir at Parker Hill was 
begun in 1873 and completed in 1874, under St. 1873, ch. 287. 

2 At the inception of the works, it was estimated that 251% gallons per day per 
capita would be sufficient, but the actual amount used in 1801 was 49 gallons, and it 
has steadily increased to 10714 gallons in 1893. 

PSBt18/2)ch. 177. 

*The original taking was made January 21, 1875. 

5 The following tables give area, cost, and other statistics relating to the artificial 
basins already constructed on the Sudbury water-shed. 


‘ : Daily Supply 
Acres. Area not | Total area eee ae Proportioual 
EVV is flowed. Land. Gal 10 Capacity. 
fk Million Gals. 
| 
DECLINE Pome de Stel cee. 32 | 143 64 | 207 280 J 
s alt Mice tas la. of 8 134 50 184 530 1.8 
ss Gy AYE ADA? Sane | 253 90 | 343 1,080 3.7 
hy Deen aks te ois 167 o4 261 1,400 4.9 
fs Cn emMacr eins, Joly wes 185 270 455 1,430 5.2 
Cost to December 31, 1894. 
Dam. Basin. |Land Damages.| ‘Total Cost. 
+ Pp | 
IDPS LEO Uren h stele ot Gs) $144,929 15 $44,455 20 | $57,759 46 $257,143 81 
A Bes is Sle AE Ae 152,892 51 147,957 82 | 145,013 78 465,954 11 
os OER elas 194,950 13 183,939 98 40.512 61 419,409 72 
se ees UUs Ae 521,993 45 265,517 93 26,330 00 813,846 33 
oh Omer ein ac. 549,241 57 834,183 02 26,876 59 910,301 18 


U.S. gallons. 


6 This basin will cover 1,200 acres of land; its storage capacity will be 7,436,000,000 
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including, besides the above-named works of large con- 
struction, all. payments for extension and maintenance of 
the works to January 31, 1894, was $32,121,785.09, and 
the payments for interest amounted to $24,154,688.96 ; 
making a total of $56,276,474.05. The receipts or income 
of the water-works (including charges for hydrants and 
public buildings) have been $34,896,724.18, and from other 
miscellaneous sources $1,763,939.71; making a_ total of 
$36,660,663.89. The difference between the total receipts 
and the total payments is $19,615,810.16, and represents the 
net cost! of the works on January 31, 1894. Of the total 
cost of the works ($56,276,474.05), $21,449,420.45 was 
derived from loans, $33,068,041.69 from water revenue 
(that is, water rates, premiums on loans, ete.), and $1,759,- 
011.91 from taxes. 

Upon the creation of the Board of Commissioners of Sink- 
ing-Funds in 1871, the sum of $1,100,000 was set aside 
from the funds turned over by the Committeeeon the Reduc- 
tion of Debt, and apportioned to the sinking-fund created 
for the payment of the Cochituate water-debt. All the 
moneys in the hands of the Committee on Reduction of Debt 
had been raised by taxes, and this sum of $1,100,000 was 


1The expression ‘‘ net cost”? of a municipal water-works is commonly understood 
to be the difference between the total exyenditures on account of the undertaking, 
including the interest on loans issued, if any, for the purpose, and the total receipts 
derived from the operation of the works, the sale of surplus land, old material, 
premium on loans, ete. An attempt was made by the Water Board about twenty 
years ago to reduce the net cost of the Cochituate Water-Works by the sum of 
$1,352,000. This was the amount claimed by the Water Board as that portion of 
the money in the hands of the committee for the reduction of the debt which should 
have been credited to the Cochituate water loans; and for several years the Water 
Board deducted this amount from the real net cost for the purpose of making it appear 
that the total cost of the water-works was so much less than was really the case. 
In this undertaking they followed a course similar to that pursued by the Directors 
of the East Boston ferries in their trial balance statement (see p. 157). The City 
Auditor, however, very properly objected to this method of ascertaining the cost of 
the water-works, as the sum in question was not derived from the income of the 
works, but had been contributed from the tax levy; but he was overruled, and for 
some years, between 1874 and 1878, the Auditor’s annual reports contained a stute- 
ment of the net cost of the Cochituate Water-Works with this credit of $1,352,000 
deducted. The views of the Auditor, however, finally triumphed, and in 1879 this 
ingenious fiction disappeared for good. 
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therefore a contribution from the general taxpayers for the 
reduction of the water debt. Since 1871 over three millions 
and a half have been added to the Cochituate water sinking- 
fund from the income of the water-works, and nearly a 
million more from taxes and city income. The present 
annual additions to the Cochituate water sinking-fund amount 
to about $300,000 from water rates, $300,000 from interest 
on investments, and $50,000 from interest on bank deposits, 
premium on loans, etc., or about $650,000 per annum. 

The total amount of water loans issued to January 31, 
1894, was $21,563,711.11, of which there was on hand on 
.that date an unexpended cash balance of $114,272.73, and 
the sum of $17.93 (being the unexpended balance of the loans 
for the construction of the Chestnut-hill reservoir) had been 
paid into the sinking-fund ; leaving the total amount derived 
from loan and expended on the water-works to January 31, 
1894, at the sum already mentioned, — $21,449,420.45. 

As water loans have not in recent years been issued to the 
full extent of the additions to the sinking-funds from water 
rates and interest on investments, and as large additions to 
the sinking-fund were made from the general tax levy prior 
to 1877, the net debt of the Cochituate Water-Works to-day 
is much less than the amount borrowed for the construction 
of the water-works, being only $9,443,032.90 on December 
31, 1894. 

The Cochituate water debt, which was about $5,000,000 
upon the completion of the original water-works in 1851, 
was gradually reduced to less than $3,000,000 in 1865; after 
which time it gradually rose, until between 1886 and 1891 it 
averaged about ten and a quarter millions. During the past 
four years there has been a reduction, due principally to the 
abandonment of the practice of borrowing money for annual 
extensions. | 

Although the debt is now decreasing, and will continue to 
decrease unless more than $600,000 or $700,000 is borrowed 
annually for construction,’ it does not follow that it is not very 
much more than it ought tobe. Inthe first place, money has 


1 Or rates are reduced. 
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been borrowed for purposes the cost of which in any properly 
regulated municipal or private water-works would have been 
defrayed from income rather than from the proceeds of bonds. 

The original cost of the works, with interest during the con- 
struction period and for two years thereafter, was rightly 
met by loan, according to the terms of the Act of 1846; and 
for these purposes scrip to the amount of $5,430,711.11 
was issued. Further loans were properly authorized and 
issued as follows: for the construction of Chestnut-hill reser- 
voir, $2,449,982.07 ; for new mains from the Brookline and 
Chestnut-hill reservoirs into the city, $654,991.83 ; for addi- 
tional supply, $7,334,687.56; for the high-service works,. 
$1,103,144.69 ; for the shops on Albany street, $60,000 ; and 
for extensions inthe annexed districts, $2,085,000 ; making a 
total of $19,118,517.26 procured by loan, and expended for 
lands, water rights, and construction between 1846 and 1894. 

These loans were all for purposes for which stock or bonds 
would be issued by a private corporation, and for which 
a municipal water-works would issue loans; but in addition 
to this sum, which represents the actual amount of money 
borrowed for real estate and construction, there has been 
borrowed $215,175.92 for maintenance ‘and “ general ex- 
penses,” $330,000 for meters, and $1,900,000 for ordi- 
nary annual extensions of mains: a total of $2,445,175.92, 
representing items of expenditure which on any correct 
or customary business theory should have been charged 
to income and not met by loan. 

No one will question that the loans for current expenses 
should have been avoided, and few will doubt the propriety 
of charging the cost of meters, stopcocks, and similar 
articles to income rather than to capital; but the question 
as to the extension of mains is more difficult, as many cor- 
porations issue stock for such purposes. That under ordinary 
circumstances, however, the cost of annual extensions would 
not be capitalized, at least in the form of bonds, by a gas or 
water works is abundantly shown by the annual reports of the 
Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners, the only 
official publication which attempts to give the exact financial 
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operations of semi-public corporations. It is also to be 
noted that in the case of the Mystic Water-Works the city 
of Boston itself has pursued the business-like policy of charg- 
ing all expenses of this sort to income ;! and in almost every 
well-managed municipal water-works the same practice is fol- 
lowed. Ifthe income of a municipal water-works is not suf- 
cient to cover the cost of ordinary extensions, the deficiency 
had better be met by taxation than by borrowing money. 

Prior to 1885 it had been the custom of the Boston Water 
Board and its predecessors to defray the cost of these ex- 
tensions from the water rates or from taxes ; but between that 
year and 1892 loans were issued for this purpose aggregating, 
as already stated, $1,900,000 in amount. The practice was 
stopped in 1892; extra activity in the office of the Water 
Registrar resulted in a considerable increase of income with- 
out an increase of rates; and it was thus found possible to 
pay for all necessary extensions out of the income. The 
result has been a reduction in the Cochituate water debt of 
nearly a million dollars and the establishment of the works 
upon a strictly self-supporting basis.? 


1The result has been that in the case of the Mystic Water-Works the debt has been 
paid off and the works are now yielding a clear profit above the cost of maintenance and 
extensions; but it should be borne in mind that the task of supplying the city of Boston 
with an adequate supply of water is a relatively very much more difficult and expen- 
sive undertaking than the exploitation of Mystic Lake forthe towns dependent upon it. 

2It should be stated that the borrowing of money fur the extension of mains 
was justified by an opinion of the Corporation Counsel (sce Doc. 12 of 1885). 
With this opinion I was never able to agree; but believing that the matter was not 
free from doubt and that the abandonment of the unbusiness-like practice of borrow- 
ing money for current extensions would be criticised in some quarters as long as 
any one could maintain that the law necessitated such a course, I applied to the Leg- 
islature of 1892, andan act was procured which justified the Water Board in return- 
ing to the correct practices obtaining prior to 1885. St. 1892, ch. 218, also permitted 
the Water Board to consolidate the financial operations of the Cochituate and Mystic 
Water-Works, and between the two the surplus revenues of the year above maintenance 
and interest have been sufficient to pay for all extensions of mainsand to mect the 
annual requirements for the sinking-funds for the entire water debt. The Cochitu- 
ate Water-Works have not yet reached this point, as the surplus of the Cochituate 
revenues above the cost of maintenance, interest, and extension of mains has not yet 
been quite equal to the amount necessary to meet the sinking-fund requirements; but 
it should be during the coming year. In any event, the two systems together yicld a 
revenue more than sufficient to cover all expenditures that on any theory should be 
charged to income; that is, they constitute together a self-supporting system — and 
before the expiration of another year the Cochituate Water-Works should be self- 
supporting in themselves, while the Mystic Water-Works should yield a clear profit 
of between $100,000 and $150,000 a year. 
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The net Cochituate water debt and the net cost of the 
works would also be considerably less to-day than they are, 
if it had not been for continual and injudicious reductions 
inrates, The original tariff for dwelling-houses established in 
1849 was raised in 1850, andagain in 1855, while the rates for 
meters, introduced in 1859, were raised in 1865; and from 
that time until 1877 there was practically no change in the rates 
either for dwelling-houses or meters.' Up to that year there 
had been a conscientious effort on the part of the Cochituate 
Water Board and the City Council to make the water-works 
self-supporting, and to reduce the debt with a view to its 
final extinguishment, as was contemplated by the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1846, and by those who were responsi- 
ble for the establishment of the water-works; but about 
1877 the theory began to prevail that the chief aim of 
the administration of the water-works should be to reduce 
the rates, rather than to pay off the debt. The “sacred 
duty of providing for the debt”? was lost sight of; some 
encouragement was even given to the idea that the water 
should be made entirely tree—that is to say, that the 
whole cost of maintaining the works should be transferred 
from the water takers to the general taxpayers of the 
city; and a reduction of 162 per cent. was made that year 
in the rates for consumption by meter. In 1879 a further 
reduction of 20 per cent. was made in the meter rates,® and 
in 1886 the meter rates were again reduced by over 10 per 


1 Since 1854 charges have been made to the city for water used in the public build- 
ings, and since 1870 a special charge has been made for fire hydrants. 

2 See remarks of Nathan Hale on the introduction of water into the city in 1848. 

3 The ostensible cause of the reduction of 1879 was the assumed illegality of pay- 
ing any part of the water income for interest on the difference between the cost of the 
works and the outstanding water debt. Inasmuch as a considerable part of the cost 
of the water-works had been met by general taxes and not by water loans or rates, it 
had been the practice of the Treasurer since 1858 to charge the water-works interest on 
the amount thus contributed, which was described as the unfunded water debt. The 
City Government of 1879 felt that this practice should be discontinued (see Mayor’s 
message of April 21); and there was much to commend this view of the case if 
the money thus released was to be covered into the sinking-fund for the funded 
Cochituate water debt, as such a course would have resulted in areduction of the debt. 
As a matter of fact, however, the remission of the obligation to pay interest on the 
funded water debt was simply used as an excuse for the reduction in meter rates made 
that year and in 1879, and thus under the pretence of correcting a book-keeping error, 
the ability of the water-works to pay off the debt was seriously impaired. 
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cent., and there was a general reduction in dwelling-house 
rates equivalent to about 10 per cent. In 1888 there was a 
still further reduction to large consumers of metered water. 

Still further uncalled-for reductions were made in the years 
1885,! 1889, and 1890, in the form of rebates upon the annual 
water bills for the ensuing year. The reduction for 1886 
was 6 per cent., and amounted to $43,588.97; that for 1890 
was 7 per cent., and amounted to $61,921.17; and that for 
1891 was 10 per cent., and amounted to $93,970.43 — an 
aggregate loss in receipts and a resulting increase in the debt 
of $199,450.57.? 

If no reductions and rebates had been made since 1877, 
it is easy to compute that the net cost of the water-works 
would have been less than it is by six or seven millions 
of dollars, and the net debt of the Cochituate water-works 
would probably have been extinguished. It will hardly be 
claimed that the saving to the individual water takers during 
the past sixteen years is a sufficient compensation for the 
fact that the net cost of the works has been steadily increasing, 
instead of diminishing, and that we have to-day a water debt 
of over nine millions of dollars. For the first thirty years 
the Cochituate water-works, though never self-supporting, 
were yet managed with a view to the gradual reduction and 
ultimate extinction of the debt —that is, in the interest of the 
city as a corporation; but between 1877 and 1891 they were 
operated for the benefit of the water-takers as a class. 

During the past four years there have been no rebates or 
reductions of any kind for the benefit of the water takers ;* 
the income for the year 1893-4 was $1,692,159.73 ; and this 


1The Water Board had increased the rates for 1885, but rescinded this action 
upon request of the City Council, and after much pressure from prominent water 
takers. (See Doc. 31 of 1885.) At the close of the year a rebate of six per cent. on 
the bills for 1886 was ordered, notwithstanding the expressed opinion of the Board 
that the rates were already too low. 

2 This amount, if saved, could have been used for construction, and so much less 
money borrowed, or turned into the sinking-fund as surplus revenue. Either course 
would have resulted in a reduction of the net debt by the amount in question. As 
large loans were issued every year, these ‘* rebates’’ were practically loans for dis- 
tribution among the water takers. 

3’ Reductions have, however, been made in the charge of fire hydrants, which have 
been reduced to an almost nominal amount ($2 perannum); and no charge is made 
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amount exceeded the total expenditures for maintenance, in- 
terest, and extensions of mains, by $186,952.47, an amount 
nearly equal to the sinking-fund requirements for the year. 
With the assistance of the profits from the Mystic Water- 
Works there was paid into the Cochituate sinking-fund not 
only the requirements for the year, but about $50,000 in ad- 
dition. Thus the water-works, taken as a whole, Cochitu- 
ate and Mystic, have been for the first time placed upon a 
strictly self-supporting basis; and during the ensuing year 
it ought to be possible to make that statement concerning the 
Cochituate system considered by itself. 

The next step which should be taken is to effect a more 
rapid reduction in the debt, and a diminution of the figures 
indicating the net cost of the works. As it has not been 
thought best during the past four years to increase the water 
rates for the purpose of making the works self-supporting, 
so an increase in the rates will not be necessary for the 
purpose of reducing the debt; for if no further reductions 
in rates are attempted it ought to be possible, with the in- 
crease of consumption and consequent receipts, not only to 
issue all the loans necessary for the construction of the new 
basin on the Sudbury River without increasing the net debt, 
but to reduce it by annually increasing amounts. It will not 
be possible to make this reduction as rapidly as if the rates 
had not been tampered with between 1877 and 1888; but 
a very considerable reduction during the next five years can 
still be effected if the present schedules are maintained.! 

I will close this brief review of the financial history of our 
water-works by calling attention to the series of tables in 
the Appendix relating to the Cochituate Water-Works, which 
have been prepared at great labor by the City Auditor and 


for water used for street-watering purposes or for the public urinals. As the addi- 
tional protection afforded in case of fire and the improvement of the sanitary con- 
dition of the city are among the main justifications for a public supply of wacer, it 
seemed proper that none or nominal charges should be made for water used for 
these purposes. On the other hand, water used ia the public buildings is paid for at 
the usual rates. 

' These calculations may not hold after it becomes necessary to procure additional 
sources of supply beyond the Sudbury River. An increase in rates may then be nec- 
essary. 
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his assistants.!. The difficulty of getting accurate and col- 
lated information relating to the cost and management of our 
water-works is very great. The annual reports of the Water 
Board contain most complete and elaborate accounts of 
everything concerning the engineering and sanitary aspects 
of the problem, but almost nothing relating to finances ex- 
cept the receipts and expenditures for the year. The 
two histories of our water-works—that of Mr. Bradley, 
covering the period from 1846 to 1868, and that of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, covering the period from 1868 to 1876 — 
are practically silent in respect to the financial operations 
of the works. It is not pretended that the tables printed in 
the Appendix, prepared partly for the occasion and partly at 
various times during the past four years, are in any sense 
exhaustive ; but they will at least serve to facilitate the work 
of inquiry into the results obtained by the city of Boston in 
its largest public undertaking. 

Section 5. The Hast Boston Ferries. In 1832 the pro- 
prietors of Noddle’s Island procured a ferry license from the 
Mayor and Aldermen, and in 1833 were incorporated? as The 
East Boston Company. This company maintained the ferry 
for the purpose of developing and selling its lands until 1835, 
when it was transferred to an unincorporated ferry company. 
In 1836 the Eastern Railroad bought the control of this 
latter company, and in 1842 the Eastern Railroad and the 
East Boston Company became the sole stockholders. 

The growth of East Boston, as it was then called, stimu- 
lated a demand for better ferry accommodations, and in 1852 
the East Boston Ferry Company was incorporated.? This 
company bought the existing ferry, paying to the East Bos- 
_ton Company and the Eastern Railroad Company $200,000 
in stock, an amount representing rather the losses of 
the previous twenty years than the actual value of the prop- 
erty.* 


1See Appendix, Tables 35 to 45. They do not always agree with the figures given 
in the reports of the Water Board, but aye, I believe, more accurate. 

2 St. 1833, ch. 152. 8 St. 1852, ch. 244. 

* It was claimed that the net loss to 1852 had been $203, 000. 
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The charter of the East Boston Ferry Company provided 
that the Mayor and Aldermen of the city should have the 
power to fix rates or tolls, but that they should never be made 
so low as to reduce the dividends below eight per cent. upon 
the capital invested. There was also a provision for pur- 
chase by the city. The capital stock was fixed at $200,000, 
with the right to increase to $300,000. Two hundred thou- 
sand of this was issued at once, as already explained, and in 
1853 $25,000 more was issued. The tolls were fixed by the 
Mayor and Aldermen October 4, 1852. 

In 1853 the company made money, and declared a divi- 
dend; but during that year an opposition company was 
started and incorporated as the People’s Ferry Company,’ 
with a charter similar to that of the East Boston Ferry Com- 
pany. Late in 1854 the Mayor and Aldermen fixed the 
tolls for the People’s Ferry Company, substantially as for 
the East Boston Ferry Company. The East Boston Ferry 
Company operated what is now known as the South Ferry, 
and the People’s Ferry Company what is now known as the 
North Ferry. 

The East Boston Ferry Company prospered in 1854, as 
during the previous year, and paid a dividend; but these 
two years, 1853 and 1854, were the only years in which any 
ferry company to East Boston ever declared a dividend. 

The People’s Ferry Company began operations late in the 
year, and a ruinous competition between the two companies 
ensued. During 1855 and 1856 both companies were oper- 
ated at a loss, and in the latter year both petitioned for 
an increase in tolls. The Aldermen rejected the petition, 
in accordance with objections by citizens, who suggested a 
public subsidy in the nature of a money payment for laying 
out highways leading to the ferries over the property of the 
companies. The companies paid no attention to this re- 
fusal, and in June, 1856, increased the rates of their own 
accord to a figure about 40 per cent. higher than the original 
schedule. In 1857 numerous citizens petitioned the City 


1 St. 1853, ch. 422. 
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Council either for the establishment of free ferries, or for a 
subsidy to the companies sufficient to enable them to reduce 
the tolls. In 1858 the agreement between the two com- 
panies entered into in 1856 was broken, competition again 
broke out, and the tolls were reduced to figures lower even 
than the original schedule of 1852. 

In 1859 the city paid each ferry company $125, 000 in 
cash for certain avenues, wharves, slips, piers, etc., and 
leased the same at a nominal rental to the companies for 
ten years ; both agreeing to run the ferries for that period at 
rates to be fixed by the Mayor and Aldermen. Under this 
agreement the companies renewed operations under the low 
rates prevailing in 1858 and 1859; but they could make no 
money on this arrangement, notwithstanding the reduction 
in fixed charges through the payment of the subsidy, and in 
June, 1860, the companies raised the tolls to the original 
schedule. On July 23 the Mayor and Aldermen attempted 
to establish the tolls on the basis of the rates obtaining in 
1858 and 1859; but the companies paid no attention to this 
order and petitioned for an increase. 

In 1862 a subsidy was given to the People’s Ferry Com- 
pany. of $5,000, for operating that ferry for four months 
from June 1, 1862, but in November of that year this com- 
pany discontinued operations and sold its boats. The city 
then took possession of the wharves, ships, and other lands 
of the company which it had bought in 1859, spent $50,000 
in repairs, and in 1868 leased them to the East Boston Ferry 
Company. The People’s Company went into liquidation, 
and the stockholders lost all their capital except a fina] divi- 
dend of $1 a share. 

In 1866 the people of East Boston, not satisfied with their 
experience in the matter, procured a charter! for another 
ferry company, — the Citizens’ Ferry Company ; but nothing 
was ever done with this charter. 

In 1869 the East Boston Ferry Company started a new 
line over the slips of the People’s Ferry Company, which it 
had leased from the city.. The same year an additional act 


1St. 1866, ch. 2138. 
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authorizing the purchase of the East Boston Ferry Com- 
pany’s franchise and property by the city was obtained.? 
The East Boston Ferry Company petitioned for an increase 
in tolls, which were then the same as originally established 
in 1852. The Board of Aldermen refused, and the company 
brought a petition for a writ of mandamus, which was granted 
by the Court,? and thereupon the Aldermen acquiesced and 
passed an order raising the tolls. 

The city then negotiated a purchase of the property and 
franchise of the East Boston Ferry Company for $275,000, 
and on the first of April, 1870, took possession. 

Up to this time the city had expended, including this sum 
of $275,000, nearly $700,000, net, for property, franchise, 
and subsidies. 

Under the Act of 1869 the city, upon purchasing the 
ferry, could either make it a toll ferry; or a free ferry, 
and assess betterments on real estate in East Boston; 
or a free ferry for ten years and then a toll ferry, and 
assess half the betterments on East Boston property. 
The City Council elected to adopt the first plan, and on 
March 24, 1870, established a toll ferry, and fixed the 
rates, including a two-cent tare for foot passengers. 

In 1871 a proposition to abolish tolls was defeated in the 
City Council, and an order to establish one-cent fares for foot 
passengers passed the Board of Aldermen, but was defeated 
in the Council. 

The agitation for free ferries, begun in 1871, culminated 
in 1877 in an order which passed both branches of the City 
Council and was approved by the Mayor, abolishing the 
tolls from and after January 1, 1878. This order was de- 
clared illegal by the Supreme Judicial Court in the case of 
Attorney-General v. Boston, 123 Massachusetts, 460, on the 
ground that the city had exhausted its option by the terms of 
the order of 1870, establishing a toll ferry. 

By 1878 the revenues of the ferries under the schedule 

1St. 1869, ch. 155. 


2 See East Boston Ferry Company v. Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Boston, 
101 Mass. 488, 
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of tolls which had remained unchanged since 1870 were 
approximately equal to the current expenditures; and al- 
though the ferries had cost the city up to that time over a 
million dollars net, and the average annual receipts were not 
equal to the average annual expenditures for all purposes, a 
series of reductions in tolls commenced. On January 1, 1879, 
a reduced schedule went into effect, by which 16 tickets 
were sold for 25 cents and 60 tickets for 75 cents, and 
reductions amounting to from 20 to 25 per cent. were 
also made in the tolls for teams. later in the year the 
schedule was again lowered, so as to permit the purchase 
of 50 tickets for foot passengers for 50 cents. An applica- 
tion was also made in that year to the Legislature by the 
Mayor and Aldermen for an act permitting the establish- 
ment of free ferries. The petition met with vigorous oppo- 
sition from the taxpayers, and was defeated. 

In 1880 further reductions in tolls were made, principally 
in respect to the price for team tickets by the package. In 
1881 a still further reduction was made in the cost of team 
tickets by the package. In 1887 the tolls were reduced to 
the lowest point practically possible for foot passengers, — 
namely, one cent; and the rest of the schedule was practically 
eut in half. This was the last reduction, and since 1887 the 
ferries have been maintained upon the schedule which went 
into effect July 1 of that year. The fight for free ferries was 
renewed before the Legislature of that year, with the aid of 
the City Council, but again proved unsuccessful. 

In the meantime, the ferry directors went out of their way 
to misrepresent the financial results of the ferry undertaking. 
The annual report for 1881-2 is the first to contain a table 
purporting to show the “actual standing” of the ferries, 
which has been repeated in succeeding reports, with figures 
brought down to date. In the report for 1886 a “trial 
balance,” apparently supporting the table of “actual stand- 
ing,” appears for the first time. If it was proper to char- 
acterize the reports prior to 1876, as was done by a 
committee of that year, as based upon inflated values, it 
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would be equally proper to characterize this table of “ actual 
standing” as a deliberate and intentional misrepresentation. 
In this table, as it appears in the report for 1881-2 and — 
subsequent years, the ferry department is debited with the 
amount spent from 1859 to date, except that no account is 
taken of interest on the moneys borrowed, and the department 
is credited not only with the amounts reccived from tolls, 
with the estimated value of the boats, real estate, “ franchises,” 
supplies on hand, etec., but also with $250,000, alleged to be 
an amount “charged to ferry department for avenues that 
were laid out as streets in August, 1880, and properly should 
be credited to this department and charged to streets,” and 
by a further sum of $11,530.30 for “ paving avenues.” The 
credit of $250,000 is the sum paid the two ferry companies 
in 1859 as a subsidy or “measure of relief,” and, as dis- 
tinctly appears from innumerable reports and documents of 
the period, was in no sense an expenditure for streets. 

In this way, by taking no account of interest, by crediting 
two hundred and sixty-odd thousand dollars improperly, and 
by putting an inflated value on ‘the real estate and franchise, 
a net loss on the whole undertaking was figured out of 
only $46,034.07. A glance at Table 29, in the Appendix, 
will show that on this date the real cost of the East Boston 
Ferries amounted to about one and a quarter million dollars, 
and the tangible assets, real estate, boats, etc., were valued | 
by the Directors themselves at $618,591.86 only.! 

On April 17, 1891, the Board of Ferry Directors was 
abolished, and a superintendent was appointed in their place. 
Since then the ferries have been conducted substantially in 
the same manner as before, as no increase in the tolls as 
established in 1887 could be hoped for from the City Council ; 
and the ferries are run at an annual loss of about $60,000, 
without counting the average expenditure for boats and 
permanent improvements, which amounts to some $380,000 
more. 

Since the abolition of the Board of Ferry Directors the 


1 Report for 1881-2, p. 10. Undoubtedly a speculative valuation. 
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annual loss has been relatively less than under the manage- 
ment of that Board, the percentage of deficit in the current 
expenses to receipts from tolls having been 44.9 per cent. 
between 1888 and 1891, and only 37.7 per cent. between 
1891 and 1894; a result which testifies to the advantage of 
confiding executive work of this character to a single person, 
rather than to a board of five. 

At the close of the last fiscal year, January 31, 1894, the 
East Boston Ferries had cost the city $2,359,348.38 more 
than the receipts from all sources; and this deficit appears 
to be increasing at the rate of nearly $100,000 per annum. 

The financial history of the East Boston Ferries is the record 
of a succession of failures. Single corporations having a 
monopoly for the time being were unsuccessful ; public regu- 
lation failed; competition was disastrous to the private 
interests involved and unsatisfactory to the public ; subsidies 
proved not even of temporary value ; and, finally, municipal 
ownership has turned out to be the most disastrous experi- 
ment of all. The investors lost their money; the city has 
sunk nearly two and a half ‘millions of dollars; and to-day 
the people of East Boston are no better satisfied with the 
accommodations furnished by the ferries than they were in 
1852.' 

It is easy to see, however, that if the tolls had been main- 
tained at the figures originally established by the City Coun- 
cil of 1870, the ferries would before 1880 have been on a 
self-supporting basis, — that is, the total income would have 
equalled the total annual expenditures,— and by 1895 the 
greater part of the original expenditure, if not the whole of 
it, would have been cancelled. Instead of following, as 
in the case of the Mystic Water-Works, the prudent, 
business-like course of maintaining tolls at a point sufficient 
to pay a net profit above expenditures, which would reduce 


1 An instructive contrast in ferry management is presented by the experience of 
New York city, which secures a large yearly revenue from the lease of ferry fran- 
vhises and docks. 
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and gradually extinguish the original cost, the City Council 
has managed this department as though the ouly interest con- 
cerned was that of the passengers on the ferries ; has reduced 
the tolls to the lowest possible figure, and far below the point 
of profit ; and has only been prevented by the courts and the 
good sense of the Legislature from abolishing them altogether. 
As the sole cause of the disastrous results of this under- 
taking has been the yielding of the City Council to the 
desire of a section of the people to be transported between 
East Boston and the city for nothing, —that is, at the ex- 
pense of other people, — so it is easy to point out the 
remedy. Stop all loans for boats, buildings, wharves, and 
slips; increase the tolls to a point that will pay a consider- 
able profit above all annual expenditures ; and provide that 
a small number of taxpayers may procure from the courts 
an injunction against reducing the tolls until the extinguish- 
ment of the cost. The remedy is easy to suggest, but im- 
possible of accomplishment, as it 1s wholly improbable that 
a single vote could be obtained in the City Council for an 
increase in the tolls. | 
Sect. 6. © Summary. The five municipal investments 
undertaken by the city of Boston have now been described. 
One of them, the improvement of the public lands, may be 
considered as having been fairly successful, having regard 
to both the financial and sanitary results. One of them, the 
Quincy Market, paid for itself in twenty years, and has 
been a source of large annual profit ever since. Another, 
the Mystic Water-Works, has paid for itself in thirty 
years, and from this time on, freed from debt, should be a 
source of annually increasing profit. The East Boston Ferry, 
on the other hand, has proved a most disastrous failure, 
and continues to be a great and annually increasing burden 
to the city. The fifth undertaking, the Cochituate Water- 
Works, was the largest and most difficult of them all, and 
has been so administered as to stand midway, in point of 
financial results, between the Mystic Water-Works and the 
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East Boston Ferries. The Cochituate Water-Works might 
have been managed very much more advantageously than 
they have been, they ought to be burdened to-day with a 
debt certainly not more than half the actual amount, and I 
believe that they might have been entirely cleared from debt ; 
but, on the other hand, they have not been so utterly mis- 
managed as the Kast Boston Ferries, and it is still possible 
without increasing the rates to gradually reduce the debt 
and thus pave the way for a reduction in rates without violat- 
ing business principles. 

The lesson of these experiments in municipal ownership 
seems to be that it is possible for a city to manage these 
undertakings fairly well from the standpoint of private 
ownership, and distinctly well considered as municipal in- 
vestments not necessarily undertaken for profit ; and that it 
is also possible to manage them so badly that they constitute 
in the end a hopeless burden, the weight of which even fic- 
titious bookkeeping cannot conceal. The history of our 
water-works and ferries is the record of a never-ending 
struggle between the taxpayer on the one side, and the 
rate payer on the other; and in view of the unfortunate 
results of some of these undertakings, we ought on the whole 
to congratulate ourselves that the results have been no worse 
in the others. The city should certainly decline to be drawn 
into such undertakings in the future, unless the necessity is 
urgent and the utmost precautions are taken to prevent a 
reduction in rates, tolls, and fares below the point of profit. 

Section 7. The Subway. I regard this enterprise as 
a municipal investment, believing, as pointed out to the 
Legislature of 1894,’ that the rentals received for the use of 
tracks and other privileges in the subway should be sufficient 
to pay the sinking-fund and interest requirements of the debt 
to be issued to build it. This debt will be presumably 
$5,000,000, the estimated cost of the work, including land. 
The money can be borrowed at from three and a quarter to 


1 See Doc. 86, of 1894. 
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three and a half per cent. per annum, and the sinking-fund 
requirements on a forty years’ loan are 1.1427 per cent. per 
annum. This makes a total of about four and a half per 
cent. or $225,000 per annum for forty years as the income 
needed to relieve the city treasury from all payments on 
account of this enterprise, and to make it a source of large 
annual profit in the year 1935. As pointed out in the 
argument referred to, I entertain no reasonable doubt that if, 
as must be assumed, the present commissioners exercise their 
great powers in the sole interest of the public treasury, and 
there is no interference or retrograde action taken by the 
Legislature, this income can readily be .secured. 

There is of course the danger that the public, through its 
representatives in the Legislature or the City Government, 
will some day voluntarily surrender the profits that ought 
to be derived from this enterprise, or fritter them away 
in unprofitable extensions, and, as in the case of the Kast 
Boston Ferries and the Cochituate Water-Works, insist that 


the undertaking shall be managed without profit to the city - 


treasury, or even at a loss to be made good by the general 
taxpayers. This ought to be a purely theoretic danger; but 
the experience of our city in the two enterprises mentioned, 
as well as the growing demand for the public ownership and 
management of all kinds of semi-public enterprises upon 
terms which imply increased taxation, justifies the fear. On 
the other hand, it has been proved to be possible for munici- 
pal corporations to manage such enterprises upon business 
lines, —at least in such a manner as to make them profitable 
regarded as municipal investments, —and in Boston we have 
two conspicuous illustrations in the Quincy Market and the 
Mystic Water-Works. 

In leaving, therefore, this great project, which has occu- 
pied so much of my time during the past four years, to the 
care of succeeding City Governments and Legislatures, 
I desire once again to express the fixed opinion that 
this enterprise can be so handled as to be no charge 
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upon the taxpayers, to pay for itself in forty years, and 
thereafter to be a source of large profit to the city and the 
means of reducing the burden of annual taxation. It can 
also be mismanaged, the rents and profits thrown away, and 
its cost charged upon the taxpayers. Which course shall be 
taken depends upon the action of the future rulers of this 
city, and the responsibility for the financial success or failure 
of the subway rests, in my opinion, exclusively on them. 


f 
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CHAPTER 19. — 


THE CITY CHARTER. 


Srotion 1. The Charter of 1822. For forty years after 
the close of the Revolutionary war the people of Boston 
debated the desirability of procuring a city charter, and 
finally voted in favor of the change on January 7, 1822. 
The State constitution of 1780 had previously been amended * 
so as to remove all doubt concerning the power of the Legis- 
lature to establish city governments; and on February 23, 
1822, the Legislature passed a city charter, which was 
accepted by the voters of the town on March 4, 1822.? 
Elections were held on April 8 and April 16, andon May 1, 
1822, the new city government was inaugurated. 

The charter of 1822 created a government consisting of a 
mayor, of a board of. eight aldermen elected at large, and 
of a common council of forty-eight members — four elected 
by the voters of each of the twelve wards into which the 
city was divided. 

The financial, executive, and administrative powers of the 
government were vested partly in the Mayor and Aldermen, 
to whom the powers of the selectmen of the town were 
transferred, and partly in the City Council, to be exercised 
by concurrent vote of both branches. The executive officers 
of the city were, generally speaking, elected by the City 
Council, while the Mayor was to preside over the Board of 
Aldermen, and to constitute with the Board a single body 
known as the Mayor and Aldermen. Beyond the power to 
appoint committees which this position gave him, the Mayor 
was little more than a figurehead; and although he was 
enjoined by the charter “to be vigilant and active at all times 
in causing the laws for the government of said city to be duly 


1 In the convention of 1820, ratified by the people April 9, 1821. 
2 By 2,797 to 1,881. 
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executed and put in force,” and “to cause all negligence, 
carelessness, and positive violation of duty to be duly prose- 
cuted and punished,” the Legislature omitted to clothe him 
with the powers necessary for the performance of these 
duties. 

Other features of the charter of 1822 worth noting are the 
existence of a separate school committee elected by the 
people, and a board of fire-wards elected by the voters of 
the several wards. This latter body was abolished in 1825, 
and a municipal fire department established in its place. 

The charter of the city of Boston was, I believe, the first 
city charter to be granted in the New England States 
outside of Connecticut. It was not, like the Constitution 
of the United States, a carefully studied effort to create a 
new form of government; it was simply an attempt to sub- 
stitute representative for direct control. The community, 
then numbering forty thousand people and seven thousand 
voters, had outgrown the capacity of the town meeting to 
conduct its affairs with efficiency and despatch, and a rep- 
resentative substitute was all that was thought necessary. 
A double legislative body, consisting of a Board of Aldermen 
and a Common Council, with a Mayor, who was practically 
nothing more than the presiding officer of the former, had ex- 
isted in many of the towns of England from the Middle Ages, 
and had also been adopted in some cities in other parts of 
the United States. It was accepted by the people of Boston 
without serious question, their principal object being to 
secure the conduct of municipal business through represent- 
ative institutions, rather than as hitherto by direct popular 
vote. The Common Council has sometimes been regarded as 
asubstitute for the town meeting,! and the Board of Alder- 
men was in terms the successor of the Selectmen ; analogies 
are also discovered to the legislative system adopted by the 


1Section 25 of the charter provided for the calling, on request of fifty voters, of 
general meetings of the citizens “‘to consult upon the common good,” etc. These 
meetings, not the Common Council, were at the time regarded as a continuation of the 
town-meeting system; but few have ever been called — none in recent years. 
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several States and the federal government 3 but, in sub- 
stance, the organization provided by the charter was simply 
an adaptation of a form of municipal government which had 
existed for centuries in the commercial towns of England. 

As already pointed out, the Mayor was, under the new 
charter of the city of Boston, as in the older municipalities 
of England, simply the chief officer of the government. He 
had no charter power of appointment or removal, no right of 
veto over municipal legislation, and no control of the execu- 
tive business of the city, except such as was derived from 
his vote in the Board of Aldermen and the power to appoint 
its committees. | 

The difficulties attendant on this form of government in a 
democratic community were apparent from the outset. The 
citizens had surrendered all direct share in the administration 
of the government ; but on the other hand the responsibility 
for the executive business of the government was divided 
among a very much larger number of elective officers than 
under the old system, — that is, among 57 instead of 9, — and 
there was less rather than more efficiency and cohesion in ad- 
ministration. During the first year of the new City Govern- 
ment disappointment was felt that the change had not pro- 
duced the practical results expected ; and the second Mayor 
determined to use all the powers that ingenuity could 
spell out of the city charter to. the end of concentrating 
responsibility and control. The means adopted by him to 
secure this result was to make himself chairman of all the 
important committees of the Board of Aldermen, and thus 
personally to become familiar with all the details of the 
executive business of the city, and responsible for the man- 
agement of them. This course enabled Mayor Quincy to 
become a most competent and careful administrator as well as 
a far-seeing advocate of public improvements; but the con- 
trol exercised by him over the affairs of the city was neces- 
sarily the result of personal influence and industry. It had 
no technical justification in the charter, and was unaccom- 
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panied by legal powers of any kind. It subjected him to 
much criticism and abuse, and was one of the causes which 
contributed to his final defeat in the city election of 1829. I 
am not aware that any of his successors saw fit to imitate his 
example; and from 1829 to 1885 the executive business of 
the city was practically directed by committees of the City 
Council. 

After the abandonment of Mayor Quincy’s experiment, 
the weakness of the executive branch of the City Government 
was tolerated, though not ignored, until the building of 
railroads and steamships and the great increase in popula- 
tion due to these and other causes had entirely changed the 
character of the community and its necessities in the way of 
government. From a seaport town Boston became the dis- 
tributing centre for the manufacturing industries of New Eng- 
land ; new avenues of commercial communication were opened 
up in all directions; the city increased in population at an 
unprecedented rate; and it became common to think and 
speak of it as a metropolis. The “long winter of New 
England isolation” was broken, and Boston found herself 
suddenly transformed from a provincial town into a centre of 
trade and commerce, in close communication with all the’ 
other portions of a great country developing with phenom- 
enal rapidity. The people no longer formed a homogeneous 
community, in respect to race, religion, or wealth. Their life 
became more complex, their interests more diversified, their 
aspirations larger ; economy in public affairs ceased to be the 
chief aim of the city authorities; and a demand arose for a 
greater measure of municipal activity and a more liberal use 
of the public funds. 

Section 2. The Charter of 1854. Under these changed 
conditions the inadequacy of the city charter became a 
matter of common admission, and in 1854 a revision was 
obtained.! This document contained few changes of impor- 
tance except that it gave the Mayor a qualified veto 


1St. 1854, ch. 448. 
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over the action of the City Council or either branch of it. It 
also gave him a power of removal over appointed officers ; 
but as most of the executive officers continued to be elected 
by the City Council, this power was of nominal value. The 
veto power did not include the right to disapprove separate 
items in an appropriation order or a loan bill. 

Section 3. The Charter Amendments of 1885. The 
charter of 1854 was in only one respect an improvement on 
the original—it gave the Mayor a qualified power of veto ;'and 
_as the city increased in population and the public business be- 
came still more diversified and complicated, the inherent diffi- 
culty of conducting it through committees of a large elective 
body became annually more apparent. For the next thirty 
years almost every Mayor at some period of his administration 
expressed the opinion that a radical change was necessary, and 
that the executive business of the city should be separated 
from the legislative. The annexation of the suburban com- 
munities of Roxbury, Dorchester, West Roxbury, Charles- 
town, and Brighton served to emphasize this necessity ; and 
after various commissions” had considered the subject, and 
it had been repeatedly discussed in the City Council and 
the Legislature, a new charter was procured in 1885.? 

This act did not attempt, as did the charter of 1854, to re- 
vise or reénact the organic law of the city, but took the form of 
a few short amendments, and is commonly referred to as the 
Charter Amendments of 1885. It transferred all the execu- 
tive powers of the city to the Mayor, to be exercised through 
the several officers and boards of the city, in their respec- 
tive departments, under his general supervision and control, 
and placed in charge of these officers and boards everything 
relating to contracts, the purchase of material, the employ- 
ment of labor, the construction, repair, and management of 
the public works, buildings, institutions, and other city prop- 


‘ As he nad lost the power to vote in the Board of Aldermen, the advantage of the 
change was not great. Plurality elections for Mayor were inaugurated by this charter, 
a Clear majority having previously been necessary. 

2 See especially the report of the last one, Doc. 120 of 1884. 

§ St. 1885, ch. 266. 
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erty, and generally the direction and control of all the execu- 
tive and administrative business of the city. It prohibited 
the City Council, its members and committees, from interfer- 
ing in anyamanner in the employment of labor, the making of 
contracts, the purchase of materials, and generally in the 
conduct of the executive and administrative business of the 
city. It gave the Mayor the power of appointing, subject to 
confirmation by the Board of Aldermen, all officers and mem- 
bers of boards except the city clerk, clerk of committees, 
and city messenger, and those officers who were then elected 
by the people. It gave him the power to remove any of the 
executive officers ae boards for such cause as he might deem 
sufficient and assign in the order of removal. It provided 
that all contracts exceeding $2,000 in amount should require 
the approval of the Mayor, and prohibited the departments 
from expending money or incurring liability beyond the 
appropriations duly made therefor. It gave the Mayor the 
right to veto every order passed by the City Council, or 
either branch of it, and to disapprove separate items in loan 
bills and appropriation orders; subject to the right of the 
City Council by a two-thirds concurrent vote to override the 
veto. It provided that the Mayor should not be a member, 
or preside at any of the meetings, or appoint any of the 
committees, of the Board of Aldermen or the School Com- 
mittee. 

Taken in connection with perfecting amendments? subse- 
quently passed, this act amounted to a new charter, under 
which a single officer was annually chosen by the legal 
voters of ie city, and in his hands was placed the entire 
charge and responsibility for the proper conduct of all the 
executive business of the city. Other legislation of the 


1 Particularly the following: St. 1890, ch. 418, regulating the status of subordinate 
employees, ard the execution of public works (see p. 80) ; St. 1891, ch. 206, which prac- 
tically gives the mayor an absolute veto over loan bills ; St. 1891, ch. 323, and 1892, ch. 
418, which makes the mayor’s signature necessary for all streets laid out by the Board 
of Survey and Board of Street Commissioners; St. 1892, ch. 213, relating to the water- 
works; St. 1893, ch. 192, ed to loans; and St. 1893, ch? 261, relating to transfers 
of appropriations. 
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same year limited the rate of taxation for municipal pur- 
poses, as well as the amount of indebtedness,’ while the 
civil service rules for the selection of the subordinate em- 
ployees of the city went into effect that year.’ 

Since 1885, therefore, we have been living under a form 
of government which is entirely different from that which 
preceded, and is a more consistent application of\ the theory 
of executive responsibility than can be found in the organic 
Jaw of any other large city in this country.’ 

A distrust of municipal legislatures and of the capacity of 
their committees to conduct the executive business of a 
city government has been the chief feature of municipal de- 
velopment in this country during the past thirty years. The 
tendency to substitute the “one-man power” of the Mayor 
for the unwieldy and irresponsible machinery of the City 
Council ard its committees has been deprecated by some as 
contrary to European precedents ; and it has been denounced 
by others as un-American and un-democratic. It must be 
conceded that the common argument that as most of the 
city’s work is executive in character, it should for that reason 
be vested in an executive officer, is refuted by the experience 
of foreign cities, most of which are admittedly well-goy- 
erned under the committee system. ‘The concentration of 
executive power in the Mayor’s hands is to be defended, not 
so much on business, as on political grounds. The legis- 
lative system works well enough in the cities of Europe 
where the property-owners are in control, but it has worked 
very badly in the larger cities of this country under universal 
suffrage. As the voting list expands and the membership of 
the City Council increases, it has been found more and more 
difficult to elect a body that in its committee work repre- 
sents with any approach to fidelity the desires of the 


18t. 1885, ch. 178. 

2St. 1884, ch. 320. 

*The reform charter of the city of Brooklyn was probably the nearest approxima- 
tion to this idea prior to 1885, but it gave the Mayor no absolute power of removal, and 
was otherwise a much weakeract. In New York the Mayor has no power of removal. 
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citizens as a whole respecting the conduct of executive 
work.! - 


1 The following tables show the change that has gradually taken place in the compo- 
sition of the legislative branch of the City Government. 


Board of Aldermen. 
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These tables show the gradual diminution in the representation secured by the 
property-owners of the city in the legislative branches of the government, and may 
be summed up in the statement that whereas during the first fifty years of our munic- 
ipal history from 85 to 95 per cent. of the representatives elected by the people to 
the City Council were themselves owners of property, the proportion to-day has fallen 
to less-than 30 per cent. 

_ The voters of the city who pay a property tax secure as large a representation 
in the City Council as they are numerically entitled to, for they constitute only about | 
twenty per cent. of the total number of registered voters (see Appendix, Table 3) ; 
but it cannot be doubted that the people as a whole still prefer that those who have 
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When the public business becomes voluminous and diffi- 
cult, our municipal legislatures tend to degenerate into 
irresponsible debating societies; they represent local and 
special interests rather than the public interest as a whole ; 
their committees are still further removed from respon- 
sibility to the public ; and the results are inefliciency, extrava- 
gance, and a complete failure to administer the business of 
the city as the people on the whole desire. Under these 
circumstances the executive powers of the government have 
in many of our cities been transferred to the Mayor as that 
member of the City Government nearest and most respon- 
sible to the people. The Mayor, unlike the members of the 


City Council, cannot shield himself behind a committee re- - 


port or a majority vote; he is less open to influence by the 
organized private and special interests of the city, because 
he is elected by the people as a whole and must account to 
them; and his control makes the government more truly 
democratic -by bringing it closer to the people, and by mak- 
ing it-more responsive to the popular will. Thus we 
turn to a form of- government more democratic both in 
fact and theory. In a pure democracy there is no room 
for representative institutions; and although government 
by direct popular vote has failed whenever tried in 
populous communities, it should be remembered that 
government by committees of an elective body is not 
democracy in the true and original sense. ‘The new system 
is in theory more democratic than the legislative com- 
mittee system, and is moreover a distinctly American idea ; 
fora strong and independent Executive is that feature 
of the political institutions of this country which distin- 
guishes them most completely from the parliamentary 
form of government common in European States. 

In practice the plan has, I think, worked well; immeas- 


a sufficient direct interest in the tax levy to make them conservative in expenditure 
should have a larger share in the City Government than at present. By property- 
owners is meant those who are assessed a tax on real or personal estate. There are 
also, of course, many voters who are interested in property assessed to others. 
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urably better, at least, than the old one.! It has brought 
about better results in the separate departments; it has 
secured a closer codperation between them; and it has ren- 
dered easier the practice of economy. It imposes great 
labor on the Mayor, and it makes him literally responsible 
in the eyes of the people for everything that goes wrong, 
even in respect to matters over which he has no control; 
but, on the other hand, the honors and opportunities of the 
office are co-equal with its difficulties. 

The doctrine of executive responsibility and control is 
therefore democratic in theory, American in origin, and 
successful in practice. The American people may claim to 
have practically invented two new and distinct forms of 
municipal government: the town meeting ; and the city char- 
ter, in which all executive power is reposed in the Mayor. 
The former has been a successful feature of our political 
institutions for two centuries and a half; the latter is but a 
few years old, it is still on trial, and capable of development 
and improvement.? 


1Tt was from the outset bitterly antagonized by the City Council, and not until 
1891 did the legislative branch thoroughly accept the limitations on its power imposed 
in 1885. Since 1891 there has been little question, even in the City Council, of the 
wisdom of the change. 

2 See suggestions in Chapter 1. 
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CHAPTER 20. 


THE PROBLEM OF CITY GOVERNMENT. 


While we have changed, and as we think improved, the 
form and organization of our municipal government, it must 
not be inferred that the inherent difficulties of the problem 
have been lessened or removed. It has been made easier to 
handle them; but the difficulties still remain, and are in- 
creasing rather than diminishing. 

The corruption about which we hear so much — though 
fortunately not in Boston — is the least of these difficulties. 
So far as my observation and information go, the govern- 
ment of this city has always been comparatively free from 
the suspicion of jobbery and fraud. Instances of corruption 
may be pointed out; but its detection and prevention ought 
not to be difficult in a city where the legislative body has 
nothing to do with executive work; and asa matter of fact 
the City Government of Boston has always been relatively 
free from this particular evil. 

The difficulty here is not Corruption, but Expenditure. 

There can be no doubt that our American cities as a 
whole spend more money than is required for the govern- 
ment of European cities of equal size;! and Boston has 


1 It also cannot be denied, that in the two particulars of street service and police work . 
most of the foreign cities — especially those on the continent of Europe — are more 
efficiently administered than ours; but it should not be forgotten that the continen- 
tal police system is wholly foreign to our institutions, and that no English-speaking 
people would ever give to any police force the extensive powers which enable 
the foreign police to accomplish so much. Street cleaning is largely a question 
of labor, and as labor can be secured in European cities for from a quarter to a half . 
of what is paid by American cities, it is of course proportionately easier to get good 
results in this branch of municipal service. In everything that relates to schools, 
hospitals, pauper institutions, and, of late years, parks, it cannot fairly be claimed, I 
believe, that our American cities as a whole are behind those of the Old Country. 
Finally, in some respects the cities of this country are generally much better equipped ; 
namely, in water supply, drainage, and popular libraries. On the other hand, a per- 
fectly clear case can be made out that our cities spend very much more money than 
European cities of similar size. 
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apparently led them all in this respect, having probably 
for the last forty years expended more money on public ac- 
count in proportion to the population than any other city in 
the world.' 

Some of the causes of this excessive expenditure have 
been already pointed out.?, We cannot supply this com- 
munity with pure water, wide streets, and good drainage, 
except at great cost. The city cannot pay higher salaries 
and wages than private employers; it cannot operate its 
water-works and ferries at less than cost; it cannot main- 
tain a school system more elaborate than any to be found 
elsewhere ; it cannot provide every suburban village within 
the municipal limits with school-houses, fire-engine houses, 
and police-stations ;* it cannot build streets and sewers for 
the benefit of speculative land-owners ; —it cannot do all 
these things, or any of them, without an inordinate annual 
expenditure and a correspondingly heavy tax rate. 

The real difficulty to contend with is the demand of in- 
dividuals, interests, classes, sections, and sometimes of the 
whole community, for extravagant expenditure; and this 
difficulty is constantly increasing as the belief gains ground 
that the community in its corporate capacity owes a liberal 
living to its individual members. A gradual change has 
come over the spirit of the people; and a large part of a 
population once the most independent and self-reliant in the 
world is now clamoring for support, as individuals or in 
classes, from the governments of this country, — federal, 
state, and city. These symptoms, however, are not local; 
they may be more prominent here than in other cities, but 
they exist everywhere. They constitute the chief danger of 
popular government, and a danger that will be greater before 
it is less: the demand for a systematic distribution of wealth 
by taxes. 


1 See Chapter 3. 2 Chapters 3 and 5. 

8’ The outlying wards contribute in taxes collected from real and personal estate 
from one-third to one-half only of the amount annually expended from the city 
treasury in those wards. 
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The remedies suggested for the evils of city government 
as conducted in aie country are innumerable. 

Confining comment to those most trequently Ron asa 
we have in the first place the proposition to restrict 
the suffrage for municipal purposes to those who have a 
direct property interest in the government, through the pay- 
ment of taxes on real or personal estate." Such a reform 
is, in my opinion, impracticable; it is wholly unlikely that 
any Legislature could be induced to disfranchise four-fifths 
of the voters of this city; and if this was once done, it 
would not last five years.? Our political institutions are 
founded upon the theory that those who have the physical 
power shall have the legal right, — that is, on universal man- 
hood suffrage ;? and on that principle they must stand or 
fall. As I have not hesitated to point out some of the bad 
results of universal suffrage in municipal affairs, so I desire 
to record my opposition to all efforts to abolish or restrict 
it. Ifthe American people cannot in time solve the prob- 
lem of city government on the basis of universal suffrage, 
then democracy itself is a failure. 

On the other hand, to extend the suffrage by admitting to 
it women, would be not only to depart from the true theory of 
universal suffrage, but would reduce still further the percent- 
age of property-owners to the total number of voters ; it would 
more than double the already large majority of non-property 
owning voters ; and it would niacin considerations into 
the government, the certain tendency of which would be a 
further and unnecessary increase in expenditure. The result 
of the limited experience that this city has had with woman 
suffrage has not been such as to lead thoughtful people to 
look upon its extension otherwise than with fear.4 


7 Recommended twenty years ago by a commission of the State of New York, ap- 
pointed by Governor Tilden, and since then by many earnest students of municipal 
aifairs. 

* The burden of taxation, although felt more directly by those who pay it in the first 
place, is yet in the end distributed in rent and prices throughout the whole community ; 
and it seems no harder a task to convince the people of this fact than to abolish 
manhood suffrage. 

8 All property qualifications were abolished in 1821, and the payment of a poll tax 
ceased to be a prerequisite to the right to vote in 1892. 

* Statute 1884, chap. 298, passed at the instance of a few women who desired to 
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In opposing the extension of the franchise to women I do 
not wish to be understood as failing to recognize their capac- 
ity as individuals for public work. On the contrary, I have 
had frequent opportunities for observing the excellent work 
accomplished by the ladies who have served the city on the 
School Committee, the Overseers of the Poor, and the Board 
of Visitors for the Public Institutions; and those appointed 
by me to positions upon the two last-named Boards were the 
first to receive an executive appointment from any Mayor of 
Boston. The dilution of the suffrage by means of the addi- 
tion of all women to the voting list is a wholly different 
proposition from the capacity of individual women for public 
work. Woman suffrage has been a conspicuous failure to 
the limited extent that it has been already tried in this com- 
munity, and every consideration tends to show that general 
or municipal suffrage for women could not fail to be at- 
tended with the most disastrous results under conditions 
such as obtain in all populous communities. 

“ Non-partisanship ” in city politics is a common remedy, 
and on the face of things most plausible, as no real reason can 
be assigned why municipal elections should turn on consider- 
ations of national party politics; but it has not been found 
possible in the larger cities of the country to maintain for 
any length of time “ citizens’” movements, although occasion- 
ally one proves successful. There is, moreover, one possible 
result of abolishing the party system which seems to be lost 
sight of by the advocates of non-partisan reform: the divis- 
ion of the people in municipal elections on class and social 
lines. Asa city is a political institution, the people in the 
end will divide into parties; and it would seem extremely 
doubtful whether the present system, however illogical its 
foundation be, does not in fact produce better results, at 


take an intelligent part in public affairs, has been used almost exclusively as a 
weapon in an anti-Catholic agitation, kept up, principally by its means, for the benefit 
of sensational preachers. The influence of the women who started the school suffrage 
movement has been lost in the flood of votes cast by other women in ignorance and 
prejudice, it being estimated that nine-tenths of the women voters at the city election 
follow the “Committee of One Hundred ” and other anti-Catholic societies. 
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least in large cities, than if the voters were divided into 
groups separated by property, social, or religious bounds. 
The evils of such division can be read in the history of 
the cities of Greece, and if, as many people think, similar 
dangers confront the municipal democracies of the twentieth 
century, we should be slow to hasten their advent by a 
deliberate abandonment of the present system. These re- 
marks apply to partisanship in elections rather than to 
partisanship in administration. The business of the city 
can, with relatively insignificant qualifications, be con- 
ducted without regard to party politics even under the party 
system. Ninety-nine per cent. of all the questions that come 
before the City Council and the executive departments are 
questions of expenditure; there are practically no divis- 
ions of the City Council on party lines; and the contest in 
almost every case is between extravagance and economy, 
between expenditure and retrenchment, not between Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans. The present system of party nomi- 
nations makes the successful party responsible for a bad, 
inefficient, or extravagant administration; and conversely 
a successful administration enures to the credit of the party 
responsible for it; but except in the matter of appointments 
to office partisanship in administration is no part of the 
system, and even with respect to appointments the doctrine 
of partisan proscription has never obtained in this city. 
Nominations for Mayor of Boston have been made by the 
principal political parties from the beginning;! but, as 
already pointed out (pp. 13 and 120) partisan changes in 
the heads of departments have been relatively infrequent, 
even since the power of appointment was lodged in the 
Mayor. The much-decried system of party respon- 
sibility has some merits regarded from the practical stand- 
point of results; and it may well be doubted whether the 


1In the seventy-three city elections held since 1822 the Federalist candidates were 
successful teu times, the National Republicans twice, the Whigs seventeen times, the 
Native American candidates three times, the Republicans thirteen times, various 
“ citizens’ ” candidates six times, while the Democrats have carried the city in twenty- 
two elections. 
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substitution of social groups for national parties would in the 
end benefit the people. 

The same objection applies to minority representation : 
that it invites the voters to divide into classes and to carry 
the differences of social and pecuniary conditions into city 
politics. Majority or plurality rule may not be fair to all 
interests involved; but the question is not so much whether 
the special interests of the community secure that repre- 
sentation in the government to which they are numerically 
entitled, as whether they ought to have any representation 
at all. The rule of the majority, like every other political 
device, is open to criticism; but after all it secures a 
government that more than half the people have voted for, 
and not a compromise between the interests of special classes. 
It is a principle that should not be unthinkingly aban- 
doned. 

The “initiative” and “referendum,” the latest political 
importations from foreign parts, are nothing but devices for 
the abolition of representative government. We may con- 
cede that representative institutions are not adapted to the 
proper conduct of executive work; but the Swiss initiative 
is a scheme to destroy the legislative power of representative 
governments. . 

The theory that the affairs of a city should be managed 
like those of an ordinary business corporation is attractive 
and widespread; but it is founded on the fallacy of 
supposing that a municipality is a business corporation ; 
and its advocates are generally driven to support a limitation 
of the suffrage. While the modern city is technically a corpo- 
ration, its constitution, machinery, and objects are wholly dif- 
ferent from those of private companies. It is not controlled 
by a limited number of stockholders casting votes propor- 


e 


‘The submission in the discretion of the Legislature of important local measures to 
popular vote is properly frequent here ; but the Swiss law for the compulsory submis- 
sion upon request of bills passed by the Legislature, and of other bills that the Legisla- 
ture will not pass, is the complete annihilation of representative government. The 
best-informed critics agree that this system is, as might be supposed, leading the peo- 
ple of Switzerland straight to socialism. 
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tionate to their holdings, but by a great number of people, 
each with a single vote, most of whom have no direct property 
interest in it. Its officers are elected, not in the sober quiet 
of a corporation meeting, but in the heat of a political cam- 
paign. Its object is not to make a pecuniary profit for its 
members, but to provide for their safety, health, and com- 
fort, their education and pleasure, to relieve their poor and 
help their sick, and generally to do things that no business 
corporation was ever chartered to accomplish. The chief 
similarity between a business and a municipal corporation is 
in respect to those undertakings which are also carried on by 
private corporations for profit; that is, water-works, ferries, 
gas-works, etc. ; but in all the other branches of government 
the distinctive feature of a private corporation, organiza- 
tion for the pecuniary profit of its members, is absolutely 
wanting. Municipal corporations are organized not to make 
money, but to spend it; their object is government, not 
profit. They are by statute law in Massachusetts “ bodies 
politic ;”! the “main purpose of their organization is politi- 
eal,” and they “differ distinctively and widely from private 
and moneyed corporations both in organization, government, 
and action.”? At the beginning of municipal life, as we 
understand it, the city was not only a political society, it was 
the State itself; and in all the true municipal democracies 
the world has ever seen “the people are the city.” It is 
idle to point to the cities of modern Germany as illustrations 
of the fact that a municipal corporation can be managed on 
strictly business principles, for there the property-owners 
control the suffrage ; nor to France, for there a large part of 
the local business is transacted by the national government ; 
nor to England, for in that country the suffrage is not yet 
equal, free, and universal, and the people have not yet learned 
their opportunities and power. A city government founded 
.on democratic self-governing principles was, is, and ever will 
be a political and not a business corporation; and it is only 


1 St. 1785, ch. 75, § 8; and see Boston charter, St. 1821, ch. 110, $l. 
2 Linehan v. Cambridge, 109 Mass. 212. 
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through a comprehension of this fundamental fact that a 
correct understanding can be reached of the phenomena of 
municipal life in the United States.! 

The path of municipal reform seems to lie, not in radical 
changes in the suffrage, nor in the overthrow of representative 
institutions, but along the more prosaic lines of conservative 
experiment.?, Much has been accomplished for the reform 
of our American cities during the present generation; but 
the vital difficulty still remains — the difficulty of practising 
economy in the face of the fact that a large portion of the 
people do not want economy; that another large portion 
Insist upon expenditure as an indirect means of equalizing 
conditions ; and of the fact that those who do not pay any- 
thing directly to the support of the government are in an im- 
mense and constantly increasing majority. 

There is no reason to anticipate fuilure if we restrict our 
efforts to the development and application to city government 
of that theory of limited democracy which is the special in- 
vention and political property of the American people. 
Nothing but failure is to be apprehended from attempts to 
convert our municipal institutions into a training school for 
socialism. The American Idea rests upon a wider suffrage 
than ever obtained in the most absolute democracies of 
Greece, but it is hedged and limited by legislatures, courts, 
and constitutions, so as to make the federal democracy of the 
United States the most truly conservative form of govern- 
ment on earth to-day. Our democracy is Greek in name, 
but in substance it is not Greek,? or French, or Swiss: it is 


1‘¢An American city is more thoroughly a Commonwealth; it has more of the 
feelings of a Commonwealth than an English city has.” — Freeman. The elder 
Quincy spoke of Boston as a “ young republic ”’ in 1824. 

2 Such as a reduction in the number of elective officers ; the substitution of a single 
legislative branch for the dual system; the abolition of the district system of repre- 
sentation; the concentration of executive business inthe Mayor; fewer departments ; 
longer terms of office; the civil service rules; and the limitation of indebtedness. 

8 The Greek idea was agovernment with absolute powers, exercised directly by the 
people, —a pure democracy; the American idea is a government with limited powers, 
prescribed in written constitutions, and exercised by representatives of the people, and 
divided into national, State, and town or city governments, —a limited federal democ- 
racy. On the other hand, owing to the existence of slavery in Greece the basis of 
suffrage there was much narrower than with us at present. 
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American. Let us leave it so, and we shall retain a form 
of government that cannot be hurried into those popular ex- 
cesses that ruined the cities of Greece, or into that Chinese 
stagnation which threatens the socialistic city of the future. 
Let us aim to remain a body of self-respecting, self-support- 
ing American citizens, and not permit ourselves to be trans- 
formed into a pauperized community of nationalists and 
socialists. We must rely on the American genius to solve 
the problem of democratic city government: not by sudden 
or revolutionary reforms; not through methods thrust by 
socialistic agitation upon communities, like some in Switzer- 
land, which ‘have lost the virility to resist; but by slow 
degrees in the Anglo-American way, in which alli our 
political institutions have been developed. A certain inefli- 
ciency, a certain waste, must be conceded as part of the price 
we must pay for the blessings of free institutions; and suc- 
cess cannot be attained without the most thoughtful study 
and unceasing vigilance and effort; but there ought to be no 
doubt of the ultimate capacity of the American people to 
work this problem out, as they have so many others.} 


1 In connection with the foregoing remarks I may be permitted to reprint the closing 
portion of an address delivered on February 27, 1892, before the students of the Phillips 
Academy at Exeter, N.H.: 

‘The great questions of State and national polities make more interesting subjects 
for popular discussion than the dry details of municipal administration; but, after all, 
the questions that will touch you oftenest and closest in your personal relations are 
questions of municipal rather than of State or national government. Out of $190 
contributed by the individual in direct taxation to the various city, county, State, 
and national governments to which he owes allegiance, about 80 per cent. goes to the 
town or city, while the entire burden of the remaining county, State, and national 
taxes amounts to only 20 per cent.; and in respect to debt, his personal share of 
his town or city debt is nearly ten times as great as his proportion of the national and 
State debts. 

“Tn other words, so far as-your immediate pecuniary interests are concerned, based 
on the amount you pay in taxes, more than three-fourths of the time and attention 
you can afford to devote to public business should be bestowed upon the town or city 
where you live. However much you may be attracted while pursuing your studies 
here or in college or in after years to the political and economic problems growing 
out of State and national affairs, you will do well torecollect that the main interest of 
the citizen is at home, and that it is of as much consequence to him that his town or 
city affairs should be honestly and economically administered as that this or that 
policy should prevail in State affairs, or this or that party succeed in national politics. 

‘** You will find also that there is far more room for discoveries and improvements in 
the ficld of municipal administration than in the broader, but simpler, domain of national 
life. The fundamental questions that divide parties in State and nation are, except 
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in times of crisis or unusual excitement, very much the same from year to year and 
from generation to generation; they are few in number and easy to understand, and 
whether one side or the other for the time being prevails is, after all, of little moment 
in comparison with what is or might be done in working out the true theory and 
practice of municipal government. 

** Another reason why the youth of the community — particularly that portion of it 
which is receiving the benefit of a liberal education — should be urged to devote their 
attention, when they have finished the preparatory period of life, to the problems of 
city government, is the little success that has been achieved, in this country at least, 
in the solution of these problems. The town government is, perhaps, as good a 
working plan for managing small communities as has ever been devised, and can 
probably be very little improved; the federal system of our national government, 
which has stood the strain of over a century, is as strong in the hearts of the 
people and the respect of the world as it was at the beginning; but no one would 
claim that the people of this country had, on the whole, or in any particular instance, 
yet devised an economical and efficient system for the government of great cities. 
Without asserting or believing that municipal government in this country is, as 
our enemies have claimed, a disgrace to us and a condemnation of democracy, we 
must, nevertheless, admit that the general theory of our institutions, as applied to 
great cities, has not worked so well as in the larger, but simpler, fields of State and 
nation. Progress is undoubtedly being made, and I think it cannot be denied that the 
large cities of our country are on the whole better governed to-day — that is to say, that 
larger results are produced for the same expenditure of money — than twenty years 
azo; but it is true, I think, that by far the greater part of the work of improve- 
ment and reform is still to come. Thus municipal reform offers a practically limit- 
less field for the activities and intelligence of those of our citizens who have the 
time, the training, and the inclination to devote themselves to the solution of public 
problems, 

“In approaching this subject you will be confronted with many plausible and 
apparently simple remedies. You will be told, for instance, that that government 
is best which is best administered, and that the whole secret consists in electing honor- 
able and capable men to office. This proposition, though certainly true to the extent 
that no system can be made to work well unless administered by honest and capable 
officials, fails completely, when the system itself is wrong; and when you find, as 
you will by comparing almost any American city with a city of corresponding size 
in foreign countries, that the public services and facilities afforded by European 
cities are much greater in proportion to the amount expended than anywhere in 
this country, however capable and honest the city government for the time being 
may be, you can safely assume that the fault lies with the system rather than with 
the character of the men who are elected to office. You will be told that the true 
solution of the problem is to eradicate all politics from city government, and to treat 
@ municipal as you would a private corporation, managing the one precisely as 
the other; and in support of this idea you will be informed of the excellent results 
accomplished in many of the cities of continental Europe. Persons who advocate 
this theory will, however, omit to tell you that the basis of every political structure 
in this country, from the town to, the federal government at Washington, is universal 
local suffrage; while in the cities of continental Europe, to which your attention 
and admiration are directed, a large part of the local business is controlled and 
administered by a centralized national government, and the remainder regulated by 
a suffrage based on property rather than on polls. In the city of Berlin, for instance, 
which we can freely admit to be one of the best-governed municipalities in the 
world, two-thirds of the city council are elected by a very small percentage of the 
voting population; for while every citizen has, I believe, a vote, the electors are 
divided into classes in such manner that the voting power of each is practically 
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proportionate to his means. It is easy to see how under such a system the city 
government can be managed as if it were a private corporation, where, also, the 
influence of the individual stockholder is proportionate to the amount of his financial 
interest in the company. 

‘We arc told that acity should be regarded as a business corporation rather than as 
a political organization ; but this advice, ayain, presupposes a condition of things which 
does not exist in the United States. Those who tender this advice as a ready and 
complete remedy for the admitted defects of municipal government in this country 
forget, I think, the history of democracy in its application to large municipal commu- 
nities. They lookto the modern instances of Berlinand Paris and other forcign cities, 
where the results are admittedly worthy of consideration; but they overlook the fact 
that those results are obtained by a sacrifice of the principle of local governmentand 
the right of equal manhood suffrage. They do not recall the fact that from the earliest 
times the government of cities has been a difficult and oftentimes an impossible task, 
wherever democratic theories have prevailed. The city as we know it had, like 
almost every other institution that flourishes to-day, its origin in ancient Greece; and 
the conditions obtaining there, so far as the qualifications for suffrage and the temper of 
the people are concerned, were more similar to those which exist to-day in this country 
than anything to be found in the cities of continental Europe. I fancy, however, that 
no one would seriously point to the history of the Greek cities as furnishing examples 
of government on business principles. No city in this country can be mentioned that 
permits anything like as much politics—unwholesome, demagogic, and destructive 
politics—-to enter into the administration of its affairs as was the case in Athens, 
the greatest of the Greek democracies. By politics I do not mean so much the mere 
struggle for party supremacy that plays so large a part in the political life of this 
country, but that tendency to decide questions of municipal policy on social and senti- 
mental rather than on business considerations. Political and social agitation was the 
life of the Greek city, and finally proved its death ; and how many people realize that 
from the destruction of the Greek republics to the great migration into cities which 
began in this country less than 100 years ago, history does not furnish us with suc- 
cessful instances of the governing of large municipal communities on truly democratic 
principles. 

‘“ We are working out a problem that has received no attention from the educated 
intelligence of mankind since the days of classic Greece —the problem of self: govern- 
ment on democratic principles for great bodies of people congregated together ina single 
neighborhood, and without the controlling power of a supciror central government. 
We should face this problem squarely, with no hesitation, on the one hand, to ad- 
mit that better and more economical results are being obtained to-day in foreign cities 
under wholly different systems, but with adetermination to do as well ourselves, or 
even better, without abandoning those fundamental principles of government which 
are the historic property of the nation. No one should despair of eventual success, or 
give the problem up as hopeless, because of the difficulties that surround it or the 
little progress that has hitherto been made. When this republic was founded, it. 
was based upon a new and untried application of democracy. Recalling the fact that 
all previous attempts at governing nations on democratic principles had failed, through 
the tendency in such communities to attempt too much in the way of government, the 
men who created this republic invented a new kind of democracy. They worked 
out a plan which gave to every citizen a share — and an equal share — in the gov- 
ernment of his country, but which rigorously limited the functions and attributes of 
government to the narrowest limits consistent with national unity and power. 
This system, with its sharp lines between the nowers of the federal government 
and those of the several States, has been the only permanently successful application 
of democracy to the government of great nations that the world has witnessed; and 
it now remains for the descendants of the men who worked out this system to exercise 
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their ingenuity and industry and patriotism in devising plans for the application of 
democracy to the great, unsolved problem of the government of citics. Jam confident 
that our people are as able to devise a successful democratic plan for governing cities 
as they were to invent and establish a democratic republic for the country at large. 
The main reliance of the people in this endeavor will now, as then, be the 
educated intelligence of the country; and I wish to impress upon you, as scholars and 
as citizens, that the greatest of all duties that will devolve upon you, when you leave 
the academy or the college and enter into active life, will be to take an intelligent, per- 
sonal and perpetual interest in the management of the city where you live. You will 
derive valuable information for purposes of comparison from visiting other cities and 
studying their methods; but the details of municipal government are generally so 
intricate that no adequate comprehension of the difficulties of the case can be formed 
without keeping a close and personal watch upon the management of your own city 
government. If the opportunity presents itself to enter city politics and become your- 
self a member of the city council, do not hesitate to seize it. To accomplish this end, 
you will generally find it necessary to ally yourself with one party or the other; but 
you should always bear in mind that the only justification for party politics in munici- 
pal business is the opportunity thus afforded to serve your city faithfully, and some- 
times to accomplish great results.” 
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CONCLUSION. 
Gentlemen of the Crty Council : 


The main objects which I have tried to keep in view 
during the past four years have been to simplify the organi-- 
zation and machinery of the government; to systematize 
the books and accounts of the various departments; to secure 
a more efficient codperation between the different depart- 
ments; to reduce the cost and increase the value of our 
public works by the introduction of business methods in all 
that relates to the purchase of materials, the letting of con- 
tracts, and the building operations of the city; to secure 
such legislation as seemed from time to time to be neces- 
sary; to defend the city treasury against hostile attack; to 
maintain a conservative management of the city finances; 
to keep the current expenses of the government within its 
current income; to use the public credit only for im- 
provements of general and admitted utility ; to improve the 
sanitary condition of the city ; to provide better accommoda- 
tions and treatment for the sick, the poor, and the insane ; 
to procure better streets and pavements; to provide new 
school-houses and other public buildings; to complete the 
parks ; to readjust upon a fairer basis the relations between 
the city and the private corporations enjoying privileges 
in the streets; and to facilitate travel and rapid transit 
through the city. 

In a city where the people are accustomed more than in 
other cities of this country to rely on the municipal corpo- 
ration rather than on private enterprise for the develop- 
ment of its material interests; with a system of taxation 
under which every person with land to develop and improve 
is invited to secure the means to do so out of the public treas- 
ury; in a community burdened with elections so frequent 
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as to create a condition of perpetual politics ; with State and 
municipal legislatures, many of whose members spend their 
time in attacking the financial interests of the city ; — the effi- 
cient and economical government of a city, where indi- 
viduals, sections, classes are continually clamoring, with the 
assistance of the’ press (in the news columns, if not on the 
editorial page), for things that either cannot or ought not 
to be. done, and where the head of the government is the- 
oretically responsible for everything that is done or is not 
done, is a task of enormous difficulty, and one that is capable 
of imperfect execution only. 

The leading thought which I have endeavored to keep 
in mind during the administration of the past four years 
has been that the Mayor should, as contemplated by the 
charter amendments of 1885, take into his hands a larger 
share of direction and responsibility than had previously been 
the case, and thus become more directly accountable to the 
people for the administration of their affairs. Promising in 
my first letter of acceptance to literally and in person fulfil 
the obligations imposed by the city charter, I have en- 
deavored to do my part in the administration of the city gov- 
ernment upon this theory, and not to magnify the office 
beyond the express injunctions of the city charter. I am 
conscious of innumerable omissions, shortcomings, and mis- 
takes. I know that many things have been left undone for 
lack of time; and that some things could have been done 
‘differently, and some much better. I trust, however, that 
the administrative and financial methods which have been 
introduced during these four years may prove a lasting 
benefit to the city, and tend to make its government easier 
for those who are to.come after me; and that the work 

of the Board of Survey, the new radial thoroughfares, the 
_ Subway, and the Parks, —improvements that will change 
the face of Boston, — will serve to prepare our city for its 
metropolitan career. 

In laying down the administration of this great trust I 
desire to express my gratitude and obligation to the citizens 
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of Boston who have so generously supported me at four suc- 
cessive elections, and to thank the members of the City 
Council, and the heads of departments, for the assistance 
received on innumerable occasions and in innumerable 
ways. 
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AREA, POPULATION, ASSESSED POLLS, REGIS- 
AND PROPERTY-OWNING 
VOTERS BY WARDS. 


TERED VOTERS, 


| 


Bo. ea 


8 = oa ooo ee a 
5 sa | gg | B88 |bss 
WARD. a 28 33 see oxee 
_ 3 es ma | 
7% hes 4 Pe E 2D 
Paste sixth thee sicasol do ike ned bie aioe 1,961-| 19,633 |, 6,116 | 4,043 1,028 
Ch CE elle ESE Eee PORE iran Pare 405 | 17,297) 5,090 | 3,034 456 
SE AY RE: dtp Sao RR PSPS 363 | 13,094] 4,017 | 3,014 457 
PME STR gg cat Sa 467 | 12,842| 4,007 | 2,799 505 
Be OP et noe ha ct onan SIs lo we've 6 216 | 12,412} 4,183 | 2,705 383 
[ho CD een eons Dene Da ae ee me yea oe 204 | 18,477 | 4,329 | 2,153 292 
PT Ree ee at a ates tee acer ath pial eho 114 | 18,145 |’ 3,471 | 1,618 265 
03 oh SE ee ay gy Ke Cm a ea 113 | 138,026 | 4,548 | 2,260 323 
Lo hs Re eae SE in or) ne, ee 138 | 12,660} 3,868 | 2,385 330 
WitMPE ee ste ko oe wile sak + See 215 Be205 | 2sORG VL TT, 299 
EER reece! accion oY oahtvanshan se wre! ah 511 | 21,660 | ~7,683 | 5,121 1,559 
Do mRi Tirol alates isa distil slic’s. ps \p, ater »,'o) 0h aual%s 244 | 12,585] 3,282 | 1,947 102 
LAMM OED sc She ai RAMPS (a. a’), Cleds in see apt 598 | 22,375 6,664 | 3,296 352 
eiiie PAN ea ad Ba ce ae F0 Sis hs whe incl « 1,076.| 26,367 | 7,809 | 4,995 939 
PSP reat sicia SYN soln cais) ol dls" alehy aha kh ps9 525 | 18,049} 5,186 | 3,415 594 
re eRe So ers aide Weng iid w=) fe 104 | 18,048/} 5,614 | 2,478 263 
Dr eas taste, sion. ot oat Set inci PR alo St ln? 264 | 15,6388 | 4,841 | 3,270 364 
Ped UO SeUA ars eee ee bi: 204 | 16,035 | 4,415 | 2,990 667 
INCLSS PERO RRR RCS rt kei PACUnee arte BIE Fy 220 | 23,016| 7,276 | 3,826 533 
eT SA tiny cater cae ee 726 | 24,335| 8,112 | 5,497 865 
Me S's 2 fae ee A ae ee en | aheae eR 856 | 22,930] 7,563 | 5,478 1,442 
2! Splige SER Spee a = oh Raed Peageenih,, RST 1,361 | 20,011] 6,337 | 3,781 742 
SAAS ae ae ne ent Uae 8,204 | 24,997] 8,029 | 5,612 | 2,069 
DAM re oot oie, otek cis Vee ve 08! Edn alin taiah ots 5,652 | 29,6388 | 9,988 | 6,999 2,244 
BW ice BrAL Get ee 2,855 | 12,032 | 4,290 | 2,919 | 733 
| | | 
POOP LS ae Hache ert ae = beartie 27,596 | 448,477 | 189,703 | 87,352 | 17,778 
SMEIATG: INNES aes eae leas. « 43.12 | | 
Number of polls added by supple- | | 
mentary assessment up to the 
close of registration for State | 
PT PRECTIATS thrid sara giec «ca sales : 4,735 | 17 


| 


| 


| 


| 144,438 | 87,352 | 117,805 
| 


1 This column gives the number of registered voters assessed a tax on real or personal 


estate. 
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PERCENTAGE OF TAXES ON PROPERTY AND 
POLLS COLLECTED 


(exclusive of Tax on Bank Stock).' 


To Oct. 31.” | To Noy. 30.” | To Dec. 31.? | To Jan. 31. 
1875-16. 5 Sees | 29.54 59.00 65.38 83.77 
LS ABST tele ene tees | 31.20 62.57 75.79 84.23 
1S77-78..4.45 6 he's | 82.02 64.00 76.46 85.71 
1878-798 oars 45.50 69.35 79.55 85.12 
THO. ia. eg 45.14 69.05 80.13 85.81 
1880-81......++. 42.68 71.64 80.92 86.87 
1881-82......... 47.78 | 73.03 $2.08 87.30 
1882-83......... 44.49 70.79 79.87 86.64 
1885-84. acne 47.22 | 72.17 81.28 87.52 
1884-85... ...... 47.82 | 72.05 82.13 87.17 
1885-86.....2... 56.87 | 76.45 84.69 88.46 
1886-87......... 49.96 76.66 84.99 88.66 
1887-88......... 46.55 | 74.47 83.73 87.82 
£688-80n eae) 47.37 76.98 84.82 89.26 
1889-90......... | 51.84 77.11 83.52 88.71 
1890-917. san teks | 49.23 74.08 81.69 88.12 
1891-92......... | 51.41 74.96 83.18 88.88 
1892-98. ........ | 50.20 76.16 84.96 90.11 
1893-94........- | 46.81 73.78 82.45 88.10 
1894-95......... | 52.33 77.85 84.52 


1 As the tax on bank stock is collected in its entirety, it is omitted from the table. 
* Including moneys received that day. 
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REVENUES APPLICABLE TO THE GENERAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1860-1 TO 1893-4. 
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hoe APPLICABLE TO THe 


Carried forward... 


1861-62. 


$645,131 86. 


) $607,046 23 
/ 


$645,839 50. 


$763,595 16 


1860-61. 1862-63. 1863- 64.) 1864-65. 
kN MER SN Gs: SE, RR 
City Clerk Dept. .... $1,607 62 $1,338 01 $857 53 $874 12 $951 08 
City Council: | / 

Incidental Expenses, 445 04' 1,030 a 189 61) 1,002 O1 499 68 
icity Messenger “Dept. Si. 2s ewer Air piteis es a elise ot oS 9 in po vl eee eee ois beh ase ser a 
Collecting Bank Taxis .}in5\ oot Me cd ireics eo cc8 ales vs. |s ceeds 9p oe on]: oie Rene eterna tenn ee 
Collecting Dept., or 

Paxvand Other Poesy cso. sess ies shen se nes ce co tle cee bw nw ene ef yieiate ir Wie aleenp eee 
COnstienee shin ee eeiy a ape eh eae ts. +o x1] vee wa we hace aes |. essed Son's Ons be why ieee ene 
WETLY SICDALLMION Groce was baie eC a lewis 8 2. pr allerel'o. dais aes aeRO |< lath} so: 0 ae he are osece hea 
Fire Department ..... 2,892 21| 53 50) 1,010 (Sb). 4s i. enone 152 07 
Hay scales 5... ess =. 21 26| 23 52 37 32 32 29 19 70 
Health Department... 105 00 2,749 50 561 26 2,612 37| 1,871 00 
Hi Gopal WOGHArLMNGn le nt< pie siesis 4s | sone ee oe eee |. aa cd aie pthc aiken noe eee 3,000 00 
Inspection Milk and 

SN DYES a ep ea, er Biers Doe ere |. iets Wok LAN es teat « S24 Oho ae a 
Interestand Premium . 70,128 47 55,247 20 56,486 77) 141,398 235) 109, 962 65 
Library Department . 246 34, 350 00 528 49 314 60 385 64 
Market J 258 25 173 00 221 75 250 00 526 50 
Overseeing of the Phar | | 

Department Bie he 9,455 31 3,060 26) 2,161 55 2,487 58) 6,866 74 
Park Department, 6.1.6] i-ce <2 6s wees lee ees oes eens] sume se seis) canna ales Aten es en 
PE OOLCTR ks oa d's Oey Os See ee ere Oe Be dee spat atates ace caren 24 00 
Police Department. . 4,905 41 2,929 17 4,193 58 7,558 97 18,934 03 
Public Bldgs. Dept. : | 

POT IGA. Ge Sa ates 3,600 00 3,600 06 ;600 OOP. sen ee Sih acted ey 

Miscellaneous ..... 69 88) 635 72 1,262 62 2,120 70 424 51 
Public Institut’ns Dept. 30,087 93) 28,841 10 27,814 16 32,563 14 88,848 25 
Registry Department... 1,293 00 1,094 00 1,187 50 1,353 50 1,411 00 
PUB OLS ae Sie ro eca's' 2's. > hs 87,806 34 87,677 82 87,360 94 86,958 77 93,993 14 
School Committee .. 9,762 08, 6,916 81, 6,948 00 9,823 28 11,275 06 
Sealing of Weights and | 

OE TED e Set a | 3 ajo sl eee oa 2,524 16 3,274 27 
Street Department: 

BST ITVISION bene Sd Ck ee ee ees Has bistio- sos \s be el hie 62 00 221 00 

Camb’ge Bridges Div. SA See SEPA dreicye aire «om 5 0.8), ] sake 00s Aece te aia alae ot ane 

Paving Division... 11,988 86. 5,612 79] 11,025 47 4,664 94 10,096 32 

Sanitary ‘ 14,803 34 12,818 75 11,932 02 13,253 84 20,147 31 

Sewer + 16,660 87 10,247 57 9,992 25 9,880 39 6,735 36 

Street-Cleaning Neate ede oo ee ee Cece 

BREE ITCISLOTS Ch ps laie muslivncn,s P)'sig = = A je co's Ses |. 20s sence waeled sm Rina Rs a we itptane ini 
Street Laying out Dept. 2.355 92 peer enrich 4,112 59] 79,806 63 
np Wend. isd see sn | 1,189 00 895 00 1,036 00 1,005 00 1,053 00 
Militia Bounty ...... A 0 Pro er 14,928. GO), ss ose oe hae eee wot 
Unclaimed Drafts. .... 2,089 66 1,094 54 1,677 97: 2,937 56 1,012 24 
Water-Works........ 372,290 67 380,568 61 400,808 36 434,254 61 463,910 91 
Horse Railroads......|.- > OR 44 00 Wererer err eri rs ery 
Dann Department..;-|...-....-.... 38°75. Ae 83° 66) .. 2 os an See 
War Expenses ..,.. Se ae esee-] , B D2) hoa i55 9’ 446 00 1,061 23 
OT Ba ee ate: Fel bee Le Ey 22 50), oe eiedtel eau LP ae 
SeRRUENS ais idle cine a)'d 6 wie'y eit kh ates OPO Ce BAC ements 7. ) 81 2B. ¢:0 cece Le 
Popue Grounds Dept.:.|.- +--+ +...) +12» OP SP EIS 8 es eS 1,039 58 1,241 15 
PIMEDOL OTCOTING 5 own fs ob chee 6 wogfAmaw sw secesslenecceccouyie Loe om aiateeannne nena 
Ot ST ES BR tt by eke ee ae ae = 6 ny wb ¥ nt Ree ne 
PLC CA PIANO one wecel ys clots, Sep ehiie wawae® os Prarie? ee 
Gbircteat. Districk. ceils csc sa ns sefoe ss ceecvers (mun. coy d daw e aie eshele mene enim nnnnn 
Printing Department. |.............|. . a[e a eveeie ios sfenp ee camel 


$877,704 47 
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Table No. 5. — Continued. 
GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1860-1894. 
1865-66. 1866-67. | 1867-68. | 1868-69. 1869-70. | 
| 
$1,432 18 $2,198 88 $2,230 16 $3,097 40 $3,194 30 City Clerk Dept. 
City Council : 
333 96 148 72 ok 2 a a 150 00; Incidental Expenses. 
EE Bs soc) a's «chy talelg edi ea easel badeadead ins oes eve 0304 cuales vie,abe,| oiehsin a eet ete ev City Messenger Dept. 
ER isa. 1a averse cain tap AianeesonepnreneeepieG Lats [iain w eceye eee uence 1,709 20/Collecting Bank Tax. | 
Collecting Dept., or 

RE Sil saeia 58 ar cus Viorel a Ae eREGNS o/cjes) crejere)s,000%,| 9,40 86,¢ 08 6 a Tax and other Fees, 

Neel 8s ncn atic. s_chageies Viera at eta atm TT Sas afte. as oo 00,4 [inl 50,0, 000. «0's oP ‘Conscience Fund. 

NER aici 's 0 RES Air Nee ay. Bil oon ERNE s ole a. s)< <i sia o.acw of <a wicks ‘Ferry Department. 

176 02 818 79 844 12 1,114 50 1,729 83\Fire Department. 
34 31 102 00 977 19 1,129 16 970 90|\Hay Scales. 
7,028 92 6,185 50 rep Ss Il Ar SOA an ORO Neos Health Department. 
6,198 27 7,108 88 4,900 68 3,545 77 4,206 99 Hospital Department. 
Inspection Milk and 

EN Se sa eas cana oe Wahi) cs fats, se. bs 0 fim assed iss _ teal BN es Spiele | Vinegar Dept. 

90,502 70 161,233 81 175,929 81 141,735 07 125,048 91 Interest and Premium. 
293 92 504 18 507 72 659 85 996 63 Library Department. 
649 10 541 00 514 00 338 00 332 00) Market re 

‘Overseeing of the Poor 
6,759 15 11,549 29 16,425 81 7 iis io 18,580 79} Department. 
elie ofa talinia avin len sliA) on mime 5 fale nn wel [or ene Fue nieie ice ne} vege 84 © 6 0! 62,0,0' ‘Park Department. 
32 00 923 00 766 00 952 00 984 00 Pedlers. 
9,434 60 11,572 04 14,635 56 14,042 54 15,511 19|/Police Department. 
Public Bldgs. Dept. : 

12,373 78 11,814 45 11,580 80 11,150 00 10,561 78| Armories. 

4,060 79 8,443 37 5,046 64 4,147 08 9,651 48) Miscellaneous. 
56,477 88 73,152 22 76,001. 64 95,834 24; 5117,311 18|Public Institut’ns Dept. 
1,488 50 1,501 00 1,679 00 1,808 00 1,947 00| Registry Department. 

94,363 47 106,317 26 114,809 66 119,102 00 119,205 70 Rents. 

13,575 72 15,457 33 13,024 55 9,096 68 16,941 16\School Committee. 

Sealing of Weights and 
3,539 16 3,500 64 3,521 38 2,576 48 2,714 25} Measures Dept. 
Street Department : 

Ee hae sina 5 «a. ol ree IG tad Oe eclera hie s fy ess oe sey Bridge Division. 

Mata ate a0 merc ite his hurl nets Lotte eRe ee ecle a teAa? re iie'r [cc clea s 2 ale sie DY Pe IGG Os aaus 
3,824 94 2,896 75 4,083 56 9,104 91 13,047 82) Paving Division. 
19,637 78 25,661 23 41,102 55 37,536 80 50,233 53) Sanitary ‘‘ 

15,241 83 21,230 06 21,134 30 40,336 01 56,149 90| Sewer e 

Ossie thst. « ate anaes es PEE A ee PEPE ANY age Orv ck 

MMs a Wb ea ale Fi oieys ss hse s)xe a tae bs ae ae Ati es |i a os we ba*ese ewe [PL uWY UGE IDOL hv mecrniae 
11,164 47 24,947 06 37,788 23 152,097 81 196,915 32, Street Laying outDept. 
1,725 00 1,527 00 7,536 00 BLO NOO! Pave cia heerettey Dog Fund. 

12,626 50 28,998 00 46,070 30 37,849 00 80,999 18)Militia Bounty. 

987 26 266 43 pC Py ay eet. See 219 84\Unclaimed Drafts. 
473,2C8 75 530,526 80 551,839 36 609,030 49 653,170 86|Water-Works. 

RUS 84 Tea EON Pe Me Me ls il 2 sx « | owed nh otbyehe aac) EL OTS Geta thtOe cee 

AR a ae 54 67 12 00 135 00 82 64\Lamp Department. 
TSO OO) eealhist sak is 60 00 1,489: 97) deen wae War Expenses. 

ay A EMeee eg EL sy Me wate Bae Wiatc Wells a a) goto ce es Wine bee.) «0 mpny Salaries. 

a eee ban CRE eee ae Fa ae IR ae PRE en ey re Advertising. 
1,025 00 1,425 00 1,212 50 1,487 44 1,320 00 Public Grounds Dept. 
eer areny 580 22 14,311 66 5,400 00 9,500 00 Harbor Dredging. 

2 A omnes 78,531 89 24,162 52 2,938 71 City of Roxbury. 

Bee las POE ich ete ee atere TR pa ne rr ee 10 00 .....+e|Apple Island. 

Ta ea ROME ea tees Eee ne Tice din sats ace és RISER ten cuentas Church-st. District. 

DA VAD 4 tow ase hiala ey 


Ce | 


$856,775 96 


oe 22 Vig B12 oe 6 8, 08 


—- ———— 


$1,061,185 58 


YR CL iwre G6 4° ahs © 


$1,249,584 52 


$1,359,474 23 


— 


Printing Department, 


$1,516,325 09 
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Brought forward... 
Hospital Bld., Spring- 

field St. 
Town of Dorchester.. 
City of Charlestown 
Atlantic-ave. Market. 
Engineering Dept..... 


1860-61. 


$645,131 86 


oe, et e%eT ia les Tete se 


@ 6 © 6 e''¢ Stes eje'm & 


Inspection of Buildings]... .... 


Town of Brighton... 

Town of West Roxbury 

Mecantile-wharf Mar- 
ket. 


eoveves 


Public Lands..... aA 
Registration of Voters 

Dept. 
Cover’d Channel, Stony 


one er eee eee ere 


eeseeoceevee ee 


River 
Rebate on Gas ....... 
Board of Aldermen 


see ee 


S500 FO ees. 0, ae 8 2» 


Com 
Architect rept 
Surveying Dept.. .-. 
Police, Witness Fees.. 


oP ®sceee Gee seava 


Sales of City Property.|.... 


Amounts formerly held 
under protest 

Everett-st. Crossing... 

County of Suffolk... 


=* ©@ eee 


Taxes : 
For prior years. . 
Current year or 
general 
City Bank Tax . 
Corporation Tax 
Foreign Ships.. 
Proportion 
State Tax.... 


Liquor Licenses (net). 
Balance of Appropria- 
tions 


Cash, beginning of fis- 
cal year 


of 


-— £8 + es ee eee 


oe ee Cee ee eens 


sewer eee ew ene 


eerle eee eee ee ww we 


Ste ee 866 62 6s « 


20 5) 5) Coe Deus Beret to 


owe emer te aese 


e@eeeeee © 


seer e seen caer | 


eecese*eeveele 


a0 BO 12) 2? Aes ea, 4 


84,007 74 


150,656 95 
2,328,862 39 


errs seeeereerene 
se eears tee anaes 


eno @ £24.99 29 4 


6 a6 890 wie po; 


= |) 16 » se & "es ~~ ei¢ 


else ee eee eee eewe 


1861-62. 


—e 


$607,046 23 


68 © S:6 6). $4) Fr alee 


1862-63. | 1863-64. 


—— 


$645,839 50 $763, 595 16 


“see eee tre eee | tees em Fe ee we 


ye Selteees @.0 ee ‘| de a eel © alee eek 


ee 


eee ee wet ewe ee 


ee er 


see eer we swe wewel see 


es ee oe Ce | 


eee ww ee Pew ae 


Se) @, 914 @ fet @ es 6 0 v 


seer earner ee revel ene 


Sate, 4, € © 9.6 @ OXs @ w 


ce tees 


ee 


ere ere we ete: 


eoesrt see ees 


30,418 80 


191,087 70 


2,191,014 70 


eee etree eee 
Te CR er a ee 
EOaes és. £2 2 2895 


eeoeeeseveven 


ee ee wm vpenesve er | 


je eeeeest ee scene 


108,921 96] 145,073.79 


$3,317,580 90) $3,164,641 22 


“eer eet ee eee eel ere eeeeee reese 


CY 
eecoecporeeveeervt}|s*e eee FF, ec eeear 


,-eerer eee eeesl se ee ss eeu eee, 


Sn eet 6, tes pole | ce ees a 0s © 6 o are 


eecaee 2 016,69) \f' 6.9 6 8 Ole Pisin 68 Os 


see wee: Gesee 


coe e Fo 8.8 8 4,8 e's] C8 06 6 tee 6 Oe 


ee ts ere Mr, ear floeee weer en eee: 


ee 


eee dO SE. eR Cie 6 He] ee ws ee ws .8] 5878 Le 


se ee ere ree or le swe ere wmeseene 


1864-65, 


$877,704 47 


* © 8) 0 Cues 
Se tt C8 £64 Ce wee 
Sv te CCE S TAPS 
out awe s ome 
ee ce | 
eee 

Oe ee ce er i 


eee ee oe 
cece weet we w we 


>c@er ers eeareoes 


ee 
Ce ee ee ee er 
ee oe 


corer weer Ge oe 


é(e'oe o 0 © Oa 8 


CCRCR CHK ee BBE Hee KE SHC VV an FOSS 


~-e eee reer eereel sees we eoeree eens 


se@ewwort tense ees| «2 Oo ee ee eeee 


-e@eeere* se eeorl-* ee eee ee tees 


servua2veaete cv et} of @eiee¢ @ ‘se 66 


46,791 75 43,158 99 


187,585 95 154,584 48 


mi 7 352 82) 3,243,813 35 


ee ee ee ee a 
s@ewer ere eet | eo8 eee eeeeeee 


e-s@eo%eeneees 


7 Oe 6B + 08 Ka OI Slee OC Owe 


33,564 86)... 


$3,616,134 88] $4,205,151 98 


SD 8,0 a8 6-800 ©.% [rreees @ 0, ¢, 320% 


seers we ee Ft eeee 


“es *© beer 


ep el oD eee Oram 


64,984 09 


143,656 80 
3,952,336 02 


eoews vees eee ee 
eé¢ee 6.60 © 4/606 


sees et oer aes Oe 


$5,430,297 64 
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} 
Snes ne) gt a) 45,000 00 
RRR SS rs a oh) Cia Brave 
"""75,198 44, 122,930 46] 179,152 94 81,070 95| «113,569 90 
174,620 97} 247,809 87, 218,275 41) 286,740 97, 274,569 38 
5,520,731 84| 5,109,969 15| 6,488,300 54| 5,767,943 15| 6,968,927 02 


"402,797 28 383,591 24| 439,075 44) 418,961 52 458.035 84 
re (ee Simole...|.. ses ...| 108,910 89 
257,018 68| 70,108 36, 354,366 45] 186 852 73| 463,387 82 


— -—— — 


$9,854,783 71 


$8,928,755 30 


| $8,159,954 44 


——_— 


$7,287,143 17| $6,995,594 66 


eaesoeereevenrrtl/ecevtsoevnevr ev eee iteaass tao re La eeere ees envel[oean &® 
| 


1865-66. | 1866-67. | 1867-68. | 1868-69. 1869-70. 


! 


| 


Hospital, Bld., Spring- 
field St. 

Town of Dorchester. 

City of Charlestown. 


...|Atlantic-ave. Market. 


Engineering Dept. 

Inspection of Buildings. 

Town of Brighton. 

Town of W. Roxbury. 

Mercantile-wharf Mar- 
ket. 

Boston Harbor. 


.-.|Public Lands. 


Registration of Voters 
Dept. 

Cover’d Channel, Stony 
Brook. 

Covered Chan’l, Muddy 
River. 


..-.|Rebate on Gas. 


Board of Aldermen. 
Common Council. 
Contingent Fund, Joint 
Com. 
Architect Dept. 
Surveying Dept. 
Police, Witness Fees. 
Sales of City Property. 
Amounts formerly held 
under protest. 
Everett-st. Crossing. 
County of Suffolk. 


Taxes : 
For prior years. 

Current year or 
general 

City Bank Tax. 

Corporati’n Tax. 

Foreign Ships. 

Proportion of 
State Tax. 


6,594 13 Liquor Licenses (net). 


Balance of Appropria- 
tions. 


Cash, beginning of fis- 
cal year, 


\ 
200 VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 
REVENUE OF THE CITY. — Continued. 
1870-71. | 1871-72. | 1872-73. | 1873-74. | 1874-75. 
City Clerk Dept.. .... $3,517 29 $3,555 75 $3,569 70 $3,727 63 $5,295 66 
City Council : 

Incidental Expenses, 48 65 44 50 4,112 20 957 02 207 34 
City Messenger Dept..|'.. ... ..... Pda wieh htas els we] ik ovo ule waa eel) ce hole fagh thy ORtnet tn 
Collecting Bank Tax . LUZDMR NEG TLE ke ele .0' ayo s’ek bse ba a istQlale 5,158 27 
Collecting Dept., or 

Tax and Other eens cc tieask ns Oaew s teeka eo eeu] sce yee vb cole.e ieee oie ier Steen 
Gonsciente Hindus conc. te teeter aed egies co l's cued as wile tev pais ie Sate Teoh tbe foal ne een 
Ferry iam, 3 180,058 54 184,600 00 205,000 00 219,507 50 200,000 00 
Fire Department . 3,810 73 2,472 10 2,749 36 2,213 52 1,864 16 
Hay Scales ..... , 1,210 46 1,228 80 1,446 09 1,341 75) 1,160 71 
Health Department.. bag so 600 00 5,585 51 5,329. 23) 5,947 59 
Hospital Department.. 5,686 88 4,393 83 3,948 64 3,591 86 3,145 92 
Inspection Milk and 

WAUCPOT DERE EM ice oss 68a Soe tye eks lp bre boc oe eee [oie a5 0S pally mie y ittere wie inte nals i 
Interest and Premium, 227,213 54 98,281 05 78,883 79 162,467 19 271,158 81 
Library Department . 1,150 00 1,472 44 Lave et 2,775 00 2,360 24 
Market ¢ ATD BIO) 's.0.0ci0 0/0 « 2-0)n'0 0fl eee ele EERO el telat oti er gett aa recy 
Overseeing of the Poor 

Department ....... 15,485 01 23,293. 69 24,387 77 20,756 61) 29,446 87 
Rete. IO DETIOSCT bear) cane aii 6 <u = 000. 5 + ore ale Tai a erdipar Cl pie Melis ahaa Fee Weer 
Peddlers ips: 879 00 930 00 998 50 1,355 60 1,120 00 
Police Department. . 11,525 78| 9,385 61 8,602 95 10,269 73) 10,288 65 
Public Bldgs. Dept. : 

MTIMOVICS S45 o hed 10,038 08 9,470 00 9,250 00 12,355 00} 19,829 17 

Miscellaneous ..... 28,428 20 940 00 1,014 50) 861 50 5,704 06 
Public Institut’ns Dept. 114,179 21 107,444 40 98,394 03 75,831 11 67,923 67 
Registry Department. . 2,046 00 2,168 50 2,232 50 2,544 50 2,226 OV 
BRMILG bat te Dita aie rb wiete i 119,725 34 119,139 72 122,014 32 139,074 40 149,253 81 
School Committee .... 28,900 35 26,859 98 28,113 93 30,883 73 26,220 82 
Sealing of Weights and 

Measures Dept. ....| 87 86 110 00 116 100) cron ce! erate 160 00 
Street Department: 

Bridge Division ... 5 00 400 00 818 75 19 47 2,875 80 

CPI Oee MSTIARES MITA, coco esas es - 25 00 125 25 76 00 25 00 

Paving Division ... 10,407 64 8,560 78 9,769 20 18,755 80 51,184 22 

Sanitary ‘ 48,926 58 47,358 15 40,679 25 26,303 12) 36,286 77 

Sewer “¢ 51,688 22 52,318 19 54,944 82 87,676 78 81,828 30 

Street-Cleaning Div. Meda Ban) Sead Pea a a al sie 40 % 40a cy b eaaeaeel ae 

WiUNIRRAPDINGPLON os bind os am eae aie] does Vee. ee. | Sat, § oa cme 464) ae bee 
Street Laying outDept. Dat AILS p whisk! 0: = 050% | ols oo ee alain Sihe otek Sekine 6 ined gee 
Dog Funds Ao ser + m's%'|) <6 Sets SO Seer POPP MEeS Pe eye 
Militia Bounty ..... | 46,285 50 38,038 50! 72,685 92 5,207 96) ss wees eleeen 
Unclaimed Drafts 593 83 717 83) 547 20 525 85 1,767 57 
Water-Works ....... 789,123 37 841,972 82) 902,022 68 989,266 86, 1,018,051 02 
Horse LRA rHaGsits i eae! pie ashame Le ee ee o's’ 0 20 54 pate edeeials. Jamon hea neasiots 
Lamp Department... 92 26 8 00. 27 75 304 24) 84 35 
WY px TUXPGGREB Ars. Set dee ties ofS 2 | “% © 10+ oles eae niet sid ele a4 a oe slate aaa 
Salaries . Lead ESPERO IS. 7S" Re ad MIS RY toe its ‘ 
Advertising .... Fe Mo Wie ke why v | ads a win waretes j onniea ie 
Public Grounds Dept.. 1,063 00 3,381 51 3,000 00 1,500 00 2, 548. 75 
Harbor Dredging .... 12,850 00).'.......-. ES Pp sae a0 00 em em kil = wie nie eee 
City of Roxbury......; 1,046 53 586 40 3,384 51 495 411353 ae ec bee 
PA TDLGLE BLADE hips sin assets Hie Winn e Coe Hinge’ w ww eon e's] > 0 naw 0's n'ule Siatyt glee 'e GREE wi aivn 
SU INOME A PIRLIOCG Sc 'c cdi WAR Me CLAM ANG ps) p bie ais] w-a'g.el'g'a sol acess | cco atereh ts eae ua 
EPA COEDATLINCDU: a1 syne sim oes ne eo 0d ka 06 48 So * 121 41 


Carried forward .. | 


$1,729,543 67 $1,589,757 55| $1,690,046 13) $1,833,523 04 


| $1,998,194 94 


} j 
a ee aa ae a eee 
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‘City Clerk Dept. 
‘City Council : 


Incidental Expenses. 
City Messenger Dept. 
Collecting Bank Tax. 
Collecting Dept., or 

Tax and other Fees. 
Conscience Fund. 
Ferry Department. 
Fire Department. 

Hay Scales. 

Health Department. 
Hospital Department. 
Inspection Milk and 

Vinegar Dept. 
Interest and Premium. 
Library Department. 
Market BS 
Overseeing of the Poor 

Department. 

Park Department. 
Pedlers. 

Police Department. 
Public Bldgs. Dept. : 

Armories. 

Miscellaneous. 
Publie Ins’tions Dept. 
Registry Department. 
Rents. 

School Committee. 
Sealing of Weights and 

Measures Dept. 
Street Department: 

Bridge Division. 

Camb’ge Bridges Div. 

Paving Division. 

Sanitary ‘ 

Sewer 

Street-Cleaning Div. 

Watering Division. 


ae 


...|Street Laying out Dept. 


1875-76. 1876-77. | 1877-78. 1878-79. | 1879-80. 
$4,800 64, $5,552 81 $5,198 76 $5,000 20/ $5,329 32 
291 26 24-50 277 70) 8,418 80 712 50 

Ton 6,950 51; «6,202 55}, +~—=s«6,030 01; ~—Ss5,048 98} «4,839 00 
os ea 36,907 04 32,259 15 3,045 27 5,362 36 
179,300 00| 176,032 00| 175,795 48) 166,530 31| 174,437 00 
2,804 49 4,024 58 5,774 59 3,255 62 2,224 08 
1,050 93 776 12 816 46 775 37 792 44 
5,397 68 3,876 09 4,782 24 12,388 04 3,666 28 
1,349 40 5,195 78 8,117 15 7,980 42 8,472 96) 
"048,378 81| 198,649 59, 176,056 79 118,990 27, ‘110,187 82 
2,505 35 3,092 12 3,266 31 2,618 32 2,984 12) 

2. a SE eee 347 94 460 71 357 385 
29,229 72 32,928 01 28,679 73} 29,895 87 24,618 93 
oS Ee oe Bt EN cara Fact Cae haces Soe ing 
10,928 40 8,010 27 8,366 85 10,186 52 13,447 08| 
18,114 00 11,233 55 18,381 44) 10,200 00 10,083 34 
2,740 78 3,924 84 3,747 87| 3,723 46 2.786 33 
58,453 13 49,175 27 47,239 55 79,681 83 75,270 55 
1,903 50 1,679 00 1,711 00 1,815 00] ~° 1,931 50 
140,120 18! 130,684 66) 125,857 82! 122,119 92) 105,505 48 
20,635 72 21,999 03 30,109 31 32,145 54 49,090 28 

134 10) 824 33 SEL OR ES AL) lon a ee? 

| 2,372 80 2,866 70 1,206 20 1,998 79' 1,488 76 
75 00 89 00 87 58 48 40|..... & 

58,719 72 38,831 18 29,411 11 17,613 98 16,650 19 
43,581 21 55,136 83 45,035 038 37,690 57 32,583 85 
69,198 56: 115,950 12 74,119 81 35,336 52 32,718 34 
oes 538 48| _—*1,580 12 1,359 31 871 50| + ~—=«478 20 
TGs. 748014) 1,002,758 85)... 2.425 ape. 2 ioaee a 
Pena cba 0D Reeecrrigy = "eal ees 
ERE SOR ie Ret 5 ye a a ET Tek a a 

oa aii een roe NL oer hs ost cae 
39 90 139 91 44 62 102 36 42 61 


$2,006,748 28] $1,919,230 47} $835,088 64| $718,807 07) $686,455 87 


..|Dog Fund. 
-|Militia Bounty. 


Unclaimed Drafts. 


.|Water-Works. 
..|Horse Railroads. 


Lamp Department. 


..|War Expenses. 


Salaries. 

Advertising. 

Public Grounds Dept. 
Harbor Dredging. 
City of Roxbury. 
Apple Island. 
Church-st. District. 
Printing Department. 


———— 
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Brought forward..... 
Hospital Bldg., Spring- 

field St. 
Town of Dorchester. . 
City of Charlestown 
Atlantic-ave. Market . 


Inspection of Buildings 
Town of Brighton 
Town of West Roxbury 
Mercantile-wharf Mar- 
Boston Harbor 
Publie Lands 
Registration of Voters 

Dept. 


ereree revere © O 


Brook 
Covered Chan’I, Muddy 
River 
Rebate on Gas. ..... 
Board of Aldermen ... 
Common Council. 
Contingent Fund, pete 
Committee . ; 
Architect Dept . 
Surveying Dept. ..... 
Police, Witness Fees.. 
Sales of City Property. 
Amounts formerly held 
under protest.....-- 
Everett-st. Crossing 
County of Suffolk ... 


© is)0 6.8 «ie 


eee ee eer Peeve 
veee 


ee} 


Taxes: 
For prior years... . | 

Current year or, 
general .. . 

City Bank Tax. . 

Corporation Tax: 

Foreign Ships....| 

Proportion of State) 
Tax 


Liquor Licenses (net). 
Balance of Oe aes 
tions 


Cash, beginning of fis- 
cal year 


Grand Total 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


REVENUE OF THE CITY. — Continued. 


1870-71. 


1871-72. 


$1,729,543 67) $1,589,757 55 


eee ee er ewes tree ese-~- Fe we eee el sce eseeees Fs ae 


=e ee 28 oe Fe nee 


ee ele wm eve eer eeaeel eee eee ee Peo 


oe Se fF ee ele he a et Ole 01) 6 0 we 


Engineering Dept..... ae 


oe te ee er ewe ae 


ot} FL eR OLe je! 'S ee 6% 6: 5 


oe eeer een ee es 


66s \i\o aim 6461668 @ 3 a 6.0 


seoeoeeeeeens © OO} 


© 6.5 6.8 © © te 6 0 6 @ 


eee ee ee Pewee 


Sele 6) 2 @ 6 2 6 0 8 


eee 


eo. 6 eereeeresews| 


«S81 at8 16 € @. 0 \6 © 


a 46 © @ ele 2 a Pr Oe % 


se ee ee er ew se eaee 


e+ lee er tes eo ee erl soe 


Ce 


eer lee eer ewe ere noes 


see eres Mee ww as 


oe eres ee 8 oe 


144,899 


458,085 
8,209 ,467 


bigiw s $00 9.0.66. 8's 


see eerveess 


| 
470,923 00 


ee ee 


«eee ee eer ew reoews 


WO OB. auepe a. 6 aiene/e 


141,607 
583,633 
7,160,241 


BL aelac 2 
445,025 


257,401 08 


1872-73. 


eoer eo eeteeees 


eee ee ese wo woes 


re 


eee wm eee we wwe 


ee ee | 


oeooeeestr ooo os 
6, ode "9 e ef e © @) 4:6)» 


ee 


se ee ree ewe ewes 


es 


137,129 


599,734 09 
6,884,857 
257,765 
428,876 


14 
56 
66 


2,102 


109,747 12 


$11, 463,518 84 $10,394,859 69 (310, 110,507 47 


Me OT eg ee eee ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee 


CB ee ae eee Oe ee ey ee 2 ev oo a Wy eee ee ee 


leew eee er ere rene 


1 873- 74. 


1874-75. 


es NN 


$1,690,046 13) $1,833,523 04) $1,998,194 94 


epoececenrs vp eosel/o5us @ ge oe 82 Bee Pa S16 st oO © ee ee Oe 


143,121 96 6,826 76 
6,744 61 7,162 48 
125° 00) cide cnc 
453 40 226 62 
3,754 89 8,575 96 
59,865 35 3,679 56 


156,395 21 


780,122 58 


7,885,745 25. 


205,156 58 
346,995 87) 


e ahae! O4Ol alg 0 OH wh, 


238,519 — 


$11,660,523 33 


“" "133.912 35 
629,079 85 
10,895,539 93 


296,906 82 
354,909 48 


oe ee ® & Cae F Oe 
aa 8 0.6 & @ Ce 6 8 ® 


854,332 33 


$15,189,347 08 


oot*®eereveeves 


1875-76. | 1876-77. | 1877-78. 


—_——_———— — 


$2,006,748 28] $1,919,230 47 
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$835,088 64 


1878-79. | 1879-80. 


$718,807 07 


$686,455 87 


Hospital Bld., Spring- 
field st. 


Ree he May sp seat a8 Dips iy hep cele so rly) hee ee ph ODO DAL ORC eeLers 
858 72 4 00) 886 38 City of Charlestown. 
| ae ae oe ie APE T ak was sees as | isk aes vale bec Alan ec ypearcen 
ee ae a ed te Mi Seles bh ee, ....'| Engineering Dept. 
oy eee Sh jd eis OAS Srrmarnris meas Titjersret Coen h egal ees thabyated 
1,475 20)...... spt neal 1,485 90 230 75 264 69 Town of Brighton. 
Oo SSE Ae ee eben DO. eS, 2a en oie ... «-/Town of West Roxb’ry. 
| | Mercantile-wharf Mar- 
Re sie wes 1,145 00 Mae OU petra tae he ces. te sh «de ket. 
a Ee OR eS eared oeirieg ILA RS team ab aren 30 00 ; .. |Boston Harbor. 
MMMRVEMITH A ayy Shag pee ahs caidie wv ose PTT week owes © bel ise cee ances .|Public Lands. 
Registration of Voters 
URE iota? ch P AN etic is (=/- \'sl oli <¢ ) s-Seiote wht] 4 x Ser a vec | ase a al slefele a5 Dept. 
Covered Chan’l, Stony 
ETRE reich eh cede face Pap eee ees weed lb gece eee Brook. 
Covered Chan’l, Muddy 
Eee Te aX ats ae We Atte tere | tide wae ih iia, 's 0:8 fa aiete Ssinupaereas River. 
tetas PETE Saiares bk hs Se LAS 0 eee TE ORL OP ey ee a 3° . -ee-+ee.|Rebate on Gas. 
MNEe sie ieincs tia whe Ale esa ieteh Mr eer er he TIRND Re icra ae bie aol pis eves es Board of Aldermen. 
ee ler TE Sa age SG a SE See ee te ee eae Ce Common Council. 
Contingent Fund, Joint 
NR eiaiace Vobh) teh site a ie DUNE oie) g eccstnrs. wh [Coie] SMisiele rm voc [Sib caeie deeb eae Committee. 
OP Soh. Reh ass es DAN REN Sees i a i BL Na) oh eee Ea ace eB Pen Bee Su oe Architect Dept. 
co TSS ASS Be Ps I Pe Sey aes eee ee Surveying Dept. 
ae ibseiel ie. sates ule oo PREM per dite s is Bits ely ine k fad. at Police, Witness Fees. 
3 Peereran yl Dae aiid Py ee ee a as ce SD Sh NE IS RE a Lil ad noes co's le e's Sales of City Property. 
Amounts formerly held 
+ at eae eae Sat ess avnele ses] pO OmDLOLOE hs 
ay, 7 BARR BR Se AR RC ERED Belg ee Jes Wee” OP gerd bo i eee cd ce Everett-st. Crossing. 
100,687 85 106,253 09 96,933 38) 62,644 02 71,544 00\County of Suffolk. 
Taxes: 
1,130,443 37! 1,061,989 83 829,464 77 668,629 64 568,291 56| For prior years. 
Current year or 
9,449,113 81] 8,372,284 86} 8,036,536 72| 7,263,419 65| 6,986,240 75 general. 
241,405 56) 211,842 78 213,056 95 179,571 41 173,118 97 City Bank Tax. 
352,733 92! 301,774 48 284,075 89 294,034 93 293,501 18 Corporation Tax. 
eee ERT eRIM ER Et. 5 SW alae bee eee | ale SNE | i rr mae Foreign Ships. 
Proportion of State 
Gh (g abel e’ boas aimee | ET oo os LA a oo is eve nveue opal ake 
“Tarte tes Sas 125,000 00 182,630 39) 141,138 67 159,614 10} Liquor Licenses (net). 
‘ Balance of Appropria- 
814,553 60 577,958 77 404,387 57 658,988 66 114,159 09) tions. 


i 


$14,098,020 31|$12,677,483 28 


$10,883,850 i! $9,987,494 80 


, er eee ew enee 


715,164 28 


712,646 42 


$9,054,076 59 
731,509 22 


Se ee e'e tp Peeve ts tes Vee nt ece & 


$11,599,014 oy 


$10,700,141 22| $9,785,585 81 


Cash, beginning of fis- 
cal year. 


Grand Total. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


REVENUE OF THE CITY. — Continued. 


204 
1880-81. 1881-82. 
City Clerk Dept. .... $3,528 50 $4,194 ia 
City Council: 
Incidental Expenses, 568 38 664 41 
City Messenger ‘Dept: : ni 5 aeons e Sieta ee aes |'s v6 
Collecting Bank Tax.. 6,838 09 6,583 30 
Collecting Dept., or 
Tax and other Fees, 4,664 55 5,334 27 
Conscience Fund .,...|.... ey ok See 
Ferry Department .. 166, 508 “48 165,513 06 
Fire Department ..... 2,097 89 2,142 33 
Hay-seaslestiuets say ee 770 53 795 32 
Health Department... 3,590 25 4,836 60 
Hospital Department. . 10,812 29 13,379 88 
Inspection Milk and 
VANCMAT NICD Ess Ue nis a1 a pine se pres 4.6 « fe ee ee ese 
Interest and Premium, 114,323 55 114,820 62 
Library Department .. 3,497 03 2,945 74 
Market V 173 46 454 78 
Overseeing of the Poor 
Department........ 18,541 87 15,863 59 
Park Department. .... <a Ce RE DR A | 
PUNIGT EG otis wis vee : 325 00 500 00 
Police Department... 17,951 66 18,465 638 
Public Bldgs. Dept. : 
PATIIOTION. ~ os sis ue te 10,116 66 10,000 00 
Miscellaneous...... 2,436 60) 677 29 
Public Institut’ns Dept. 838,818 42) 99,913 05 
Registry er ata 2,120 50) 2,296 50 
RPGR Sees A ele. the te oe 105,322 44. 97,783 86 
School Committee . 71,992 43) 68,500 28 
Sealing of Weights and | 
Mensnres Dept oo cicattareieciss. «| 5,846 33 
Street Department. : 
Bridge Division . 1,688 47 1,212 31 
Camb. Bridges Div.. 94 83 1638 88 
Paving Division .... 26,536 20 30,516 26 
Sanitary ‘‘ 39,881 77 42,321 64 
Sewer oy 28,412 03 55,184 69 
Street-Cléaning Divanuaaebemews) dpee cc's i sae. 
Watering SLvision, li. ken eeu et ates 
Street Laying out Dept.|......-.....- (Sa 8 Ae 
Dae’ Baitid ,\s'siess,. °° Beets <4 3) ae 
Militia Bounty. .5. =...) ose 6a 4s Oy oo 3 
Unclaimed Drafts..... 869 57 509 32 
SEL NY OL KES a7 ss 5 | so ee ce RRR le @ cle e's tees 
PIGrSe TAITORGSS .. 3s etsy ot sates fe 
Lamp Department.... Ee SA ie 
SUAS OT XDENSCS . 5 otis as! | ss 6 pe Pele ae Made ei Mas 1.55 os 
OW CONES SSR earner ia Ie cerry <3 ht o\ e ee 
Advertising . : ery 3 6 or ee 
Public Grounds Dept.. as eae ee 15 00 
Pee VOTCOCINE >= .....|'« » ses sek bee 
City of Roxbury......|...... Sa ed Oe Apa wes Ras» 3) cise wom eee 
Re ES el AS Be PU een Sr 
Church-st. District....|....... Seem Ai tale aes OF sve [bbe bu 
20 27 66 18 


Printing Department. . 


Carried forward... 


$727,561 37) 


"le wreet weer evvee 


} See eLN 6 re S @ 4.0 © 2.0 | 8.o aig a ee | 


$769,500 55 


1882-83. 


$4,334 70 


125 30 


13 


162,827 
2,114 
877 
5,182 
13,651 


eee res eee see 


3,223 
531 


eee eer es es aee 


123,201 
2,406 
98,011 
72,430 


3,157 


62369 5 © 2 swe 
ofs 6 9 8 6. 0 .e eo ere @ 
ee | 
£0 O66 'e 61s wee 
"eee ewe wwe reer 


2a 9 § @ 6 0's 8s ee 


* © «5 0 2 0 6 S805 © 


$823,582 42 


1883-84. | 1884-85. 
$4,689 25 $6,082 75 
209 21 523 08 
US eh haat ene 
4,733 08 4,337 53 
"159,031 03} 156,801 60 
1,911 43 2,248 03 

626 27 600 71 
9,801 00 5,819 02 
13,805 28 15,658 29 
“143,260 24) 139,409 92 
3,018 01 2,952 68 
1,007 80 538 96 
20,741 85 24,022 95 

ee eee wt A ar 
22,152 65 21,582 15 
10,225 00 10,150 00 
1,055 96 1,254 83 
110,332 85} 112,993 18 
2,437 00 2,367 50 
102,109 29 99,864 46 
78,304 00 38,560 76 
3,342 91 3,348 88 

703 50 575 59 

150 55 224 46 
27,963 30 17,821 13 
52,025 09 57,191 77 
49,021 86 29,724 36 
bie 676 98 —-2,130 52 
A te Pepe 
ae 658 97|)./acccsiun 
eeeer+eoee 98 . “a “eee 33 00 
pecan ren 
$831,981 17| $765,534 05 


APPENDIX — TABLE No. 5. 205 
° REVENUE OF THE CITY. — Continued. 
1885-86. 1886-87. | 1887-88. | 1888-89. 1889-90, 
| 
$5,896 00 $5,640 55 $5,367 25) $5,892 50 $5,657 17|City Clerk Dept. 
| City Council : 
1,296 30 264 44 419 22) FO a 1,197 47| Incidental Expenses. 
1 a 29 43 31 39) 54 25 45 99|City Messenger Dept. 
5,881 94. 6,060 65 6,430 95 6,258 93 6,466 28|Collecting Bank Tax. 
/ Collecting Dept., or 
4,546 33 4,435 33 4,585 52. 8,970 45 1,853 40| Tax and other Fees. 
ae Siar A Re te diet |, eh 500 00|Conscience Fund. 
159,558 14 164,497 69 140,001 13) 138,760 65 141,633 00|Ferry Department. 
2,186 15 2,259 05, 1,984 99 1,357 80 2,256 47|Fire Department. 
643 08 812 87 702 66) 789 60) 925 72|Hay Scales. 
7,325 68 8,758 29 4,609 96 5,899 35 4,612 50|/Health Department. 
35,567 36 31,365 54 34,008 54 33,665 68 38,583 62|Hospital Department. 
Inspection Milk and 
Ree ans 878 00 634 60 552 90 590 00} Vinegar Dept. 
111,488 32) 116,894 33 148,564 38 116,969 79 137,114 76|Interest and Premium. 
2,136 76 3,932 18 DSA A Met teearetst,! ie SAL & asin xh aera: nrete Library Department. 

526 87 529 81 579 42) 610 51) 473 07|Market Department. 

: Overseeing of the Poor 
oo,re 61 16,977 30 12,826 36 13,782 30 15,231 10} Department. 

2 25 LOS 2 22 ew aes es om otoes Eh pereed Gre ee ornare Park Department. 

600 00 775 00 1,425 00 2,225 00 1,550 00|Pedlers. 

20,329 32 23,814 62 25,863 75) 25,994 07| 12,622 75|Police Department. 
Public Bldgs. Dept. : 

9,950 00: 9,700 00 95950° 91 10,250 00 10,200 00| Armories. 

1,176 42 1,374 87 1,901 15} 25616 39 1,156 88} Miscellaneous. 

105,915 11 82,851 20 67,080 91 47,886 59! 59,277 18) Public Institut’ns Dept. 

2,392 50 2,619 50 2,753 50) 2,853 00 2,917 50) Registry Department. 
99,907 20 100,051 70 100,326 70 99,376 70 99,364 20) Rents. 
30,376 07 32,678 20 36,298 56 38,349 33 38,055 5z|School Committee. 
: Sealing of Weights and 
3,380 58 3,288 60 8,171 91) 3,454 74 3,622 26| Measures Dept. 
/ | Street Department : 

520 03 571 50 515 60. 443 47 425 00} Bridge Divison. 

468 41 254 19 437 85) 387 81| 425 45| Camb. Bridges Div. 
36,944 28 23,436 74 19,620 70, 16,313 71 13,929 79| Paving Divison. 
48,295 71 40,259 51 37,435 59) 39,548 17 40,643 49| Sanitary ‘ 

127,704 66 51,039 57 26,672 42) 28,751 08) 43,544 44) Sewer pf 
Me Sent st ti Soe nau eect asa tel ac ye sé faeces |oeewacs Street-Cleaning Div. 
ROCESS ane te gle tan eekes cee ten ..| Watering Division. 

2 TI SMe spray A ea ams RS Si ei ae ..-|Street Laying out Dept. 
Re gL ee te cte eed livia fs LAR say Ha elas wie edn e ee | soe .-.|/Dog Fund. 
NG Ae Se hoe Pe ied: wale Wieck es a al wepted aces sees .--|Militia Bounty. 

ey a ert ret ear e < 's s+ | as i geik thin os Unclaimed Drafts. 
eee ere eet et ste Sect oe + ysl eee bs con® vaes Water-Works. 
EE a RO ES ae |) es een’ icra ‘Horse Railroads. 

72 25 86 16 131 62 829 05 56 35| Lamp Department. 

=. ONE Sed PRN iu [use MCRAiray PRR NST fice Ae .-|War Expenses. 
Coe ed ald Rated SSS BGR oN Eb ops 3S ae ei ea Salaries. 

Sao Roe Bl = Soe RS PER ae NE Fees Cae RO os Advertising. 

1 00 1 20 Rear eis yal tock Owe Public Grounds Dept. 

UEe nC LEM EAS eek ae sista PRRs 5 Sic aT os aie k wee wo 3 Harbor Dredging. 

349 60 S47 OOh ems eee aves ess 281 80/City of Roxbury. 

DR sexs awk amb ami op SLE RC kee Oy ed Seo meee ye 6 OCCT yf K 
ee re nee eine gf cee deldy Sie ERP se Sf eves wee |e 8 wre ba lsig oe Church-st. District. 

10 50 69 00 17 00 37 02 46 15) Printing Department. 

$731,394 7 $648,797 55) $684,758 81 


$848,196 : 


$695,768 93 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 
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Brought forward... 
Hospital Bld., Spring-) 

FUL SE ISG vinta hha, 
Town of Dorchester .. 
City of Charlestown 
Atlantic-ave. Market... 
Engineering Dept..... 
Inspection of Buildi’gs, 
Town of Brighton .... 
Town of W. Roxbury. 
Mercantile-wharf Mar- 
ket 


ee ee ere eee eres 


Po Bre amd 8 oo sree ues 
Registration of Voters 
Department ......- 
Cover’d Channel, Stony 
Brook 
Cove’d Channel, Muddy 
MSDN Sti a .crein eitn'> 
Rebate on Gas 
Board of Aldermen . 
Common Council 
Contingent Fund, Joint 
Committee 
Architect Dept. .. 
Surveying Dept. 
Police, Witness Fees. 


eecoone ee 


©. elec « (9° Oi) 


1880-81. 


—|— 


$727,561 87 


se ee ewe eee eee 


20:6 ¢..0) 6 oe hop, we OVS 


ee ee 


se ee se ee ee eese 


eee we ee we we 
seer ewer wm ewee 
> eee. 60m le. o's 


eee er eer eee 


1881-82. 


$769,500 55 


see eee Pewee 


ee ey 


eeeore er soe seer 


-~+0e2e2 se © eee 


-e e+ Pewee vane 


SSA's Pielsjeie eee 


‘Pla pPoleue 6 @ se /6 


sees eee ew ww ee 


Sie | a i oe! $e) 6-0 08 8 1205 


ese e@ervuwe ec eee 


220? @€ 6 eRe ve wo & 


meee eeeereeeese 


Cn Se ws 6 oe 0 bo 


Bl 2a we eh) wee 6 © «6 bre he @ 8+} 6 be 


me @.e, Fa, Fe es jm 


Sales of City Property,|........ 


Amounts formerly held) 
under protest 
Everett-st. Crossing... 
County of Suffolk .... 
Taxes : 
For prior years. 
Current year or 
general 
City Bank Tax... 
Corporation Tax. 
Foreign Ships.. 
Proportion of State 
Tax 


eke) A) sme 


OF A Wee Ca. 6) one oe 


Liquor Licenses (net), 
Balance of Appropria-, 
tions 


ces e steer ee e+ ae 


Cash, beginning of fis- 
cal year .... 


re Total . awe oe | 


| 
ae S76) se © © 2 we 6 6 bie o 6 © 


seer we eer ew sroe 


502,428 31) 
8,896,757 36 


238,741 35 
465,045 67 


e+ e@eer eee eens! 


167,108 13) 
209,486 94 


$11,269, 981 68) 
445,781 81) 


$11,715,763 49 


oS 6 2 @ 2 '=(6 0 6) ee 


*+veoeeerere sees 


rr 


1882-83. 


oeoeee ee we eo ewe 


en ee ee 


“ee eee 


|. 08 .@ © (eb s, 8) Ons D6) a) 


coeoeoeors Fre aoss 


seer neeer ese, 


ee eer ees wees 


é.@ie eo 9le" © 6 «lew es 


ave 60y © 616) 05s. 6. 6 6.8 


PN ate be) se) let eiel ale Be 


«oer seer 


Ce i i ee ee 


ane 0, 0.)a 0:0.:6 


566,915 
8,515,620 


229 ,052 
603,377 


ees eee ee eens 


163,445 


122,991 98| 


$11,054,261 61 


906,266 49 


-e ere ee ew sewer 


erleoereeeceanreoeereaes 


eoroleeoeveesnee* eeoe- 


56 


520,881 
9,263,483 


6 6 6 6 S's os sae 


865,601 10 


$11,960,528 10) $12,722,720 60 


$823,582 42| 


50) 
37 
06 


72 
63 


184,967 33 
129,569 41 


$11,857,119 50 


1883-84. 


$831,981 17 


eee ees See wwers 


oer ete seer ee eoe 


ee eewerei sean 


Ss ere 6608 BC OS 


©, 8 oe} cals a afore @.8 sie @ « 


ee ee ee 
~eeeerreere ee ee 
’ eo - ote oy 6 


577 76 


wae e, fees od se die # 


oreee teow eee 
ee ee weer 
eee er see 


see pew ee ee 


Se ee 


94,296 41 


| 


9,096,627 65 
225,620 02 


a #0 @)6 © '@, 4) 09 @,0 


150,082 99 


ee 


623,879 35 


592,727 21. 
11,698 54) 


202,831 39 
$11,833,405 63 


842,705 60 
$12,676,111 23) 


1884-85. 


$765,534 05 


eee eee e seer ae 


se eee eee 


ee 
peoeeaeteevees 

6 6 se) s Gis She we 
ee 


ee 


oe ee tee weer eee 


ss ee ewe ten ester 


eer ee mee em eee 


cerleoeee ewe er sees 


oeoer ee eee eves ® 


“leer eaneren ees 


eleeeeeoeeseare 


91,461 


548,949 


23 
59 
42 
61 


10,653,369 


365,600 51 
239,291 46 


$18,544,158 98 


883,787 23 


$14,427,946 21 
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1885-86. | 1886-87. | 1887-88. 


$848,196 43 


oe 
eeeoeseee Free: 
pees seer eeeess 
er 
eee eens 

a 


ee ee ee 
- > ee eevee eeees 

~2eeete @0 Oe we 
swe er eee ere eees 
Se 


ee ed 


»s0er ce@ee F seoes 


s7oere+- %*esveoene 


"ee ee Fee eee 


ok We Be et ee 


hie eas £18 € Sie «4 8 


127,526 28) 


681,162 72 


8,156,904 04 
185,277 76 
548,097 18. 

10,777 30 


ae 2) «= o 9 F468 0 @ 


356,781 30 
50,112 14 
bas — 


$10,964,874 15 


991,111 21. 


$11,955,985 36) 


$731,394 24 


soe ew were 
ee ear ee a aoe 
ee eeee tree ree 


ee 


ar sat 93 50 30 00 25 00 
Lae ty Paes Ree gy af Rela ts Pe 
orien AAP LN Nis ot bes Rep aL CEL Cs CaRST 
RAD eS ES? 4 7 00 
"195.116 25) 157,270 08| 210,256 42 
497,809 54; 408,319 41/ 464,835 02 


8,450,958 94 
187,069 22 
633,900 09 

9,422 31 


270,084 70 
6,791 33 


$10,842,707 09 
769,830 36 


$11,612,537 45| $12,685,313 95 


$695,768 93 


S Roe eee me 
6 60 0) lie ‘m © OS hye vo 
eer ereee® 


eels a @ 1S 5 « 6) 30 ihe 


9,379,104 68 
198,337 99 
868,857 02 

9,025 18 


882,083 19 
85,540 07 


$12,184,336 50 
500,977 45 


1888-89. 


$648,977 55 


eS = wo 68 «0 0 & ee 

ara tf) Ble) ah:8 leew, © 

Mei 4 Ce 6.0 = "6 
sees es eoe- 


Cee Pl te 6 6 syle Oo 


9,590,413 00 
198,167 14 
815,701 46 

8,499 90 


831,069 42 
42,166 96 


$12,310,118 87 


197,414 95 


$12,507,533 82 


| $684,758 81 


1889-90. 


-eeeee%e eve 


ceoeoe ce es Mee ae 


+0) Gre ake Se oie oe 


Hospital Bldg., Spring- 
field st. 
Town of Dorchester. 


\City of Charlestown. 


Atlantic Ave. Market. 


.' Engineering Dept. 


Inspection of Build’gs. 

Town of Brighton. 

Town of W. Roxbury. 

Mercantile Wharf Mar- 
ket. 


.. Boston Harbor. 


sc@eevreusneeeoe ee 


ee 
eoeceere- eee tee 
ele ead) aus" © 


~ see er CPP eves 


Oe) 6 6s 6b 6 6, 6.6 5)') 


wee GHen OG) wl 6. 6 @ 18) we 


tu-) =) ae a) 6) ¢. @ 6° 8 8 ea 


ss Pp et ac eRaaeas 


306,548 5 


493,597 


89 
71 
90 
75 


9,512,762 
195,863 


ele sa 0 6 & ere, 4 2 2 © 


550,344 
7,256 80 


$12,564,875 42 
223,421 82 


$12,788,297 24 


Publie Lands. 

Registration of Voters 
Dept. 

Cover’d Channel, Stony 
Brook. 

Cover’d Chan’el, Muddy 
River. 


‘Rebate on Gas. 
Board of Aldermen. 


Common Council. 
Contingent Fund, Joint 
Com. 


‘Architect Dept. 
‘Surveying Dept. 
Police, Witness Fees. 
‘Sales of City Property. 


Amounts formerly held 
under protest. 
Everett-st. Crossing. 


‘County of Suffolk. 


Taxes: 
For prior years. 
Current year 
general. 
City Bank Tax. 
Corporation Tax. 
Foreign Ships. 
Proportion 
State Tax. 


or 


of 


Liquor Licenses (net). 
Balance of Appropria- 
tions. 


‘Cash, beginning of fis- 


cal year. 


eS 


Grand Total. 


————$—$< —_————————— 


208 VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 
REVENUE OF THE CITY. — Continued. 
1890-91. | 1891-92. 1892-93. | 1893-94. 
City Clerk Department......-. $5,655 86 $4,843 50 $6,052 25 $6,641 25 
City Council: 

Incidental Expenses .....-...| 725 33 285 93 305 54 | 30 66 
City Messenger Department.. 40 54 | 43 96 31 28 29 80 
Collecting Bank: Tax, (0 cise 6,913 74 6,428 81 6,527 86 6,392 30 
Collecting Department, or Tax . 

and othervHees 44.0 s) comeee 9,688 78 10,475 21 12,451 86 12,192 15 
Conscience Fund..... Sa ee AneH aig i=in ois" s | ‘64°00 ie Sas c ay eee 25 00 
Ferry Department's... 2... 146,276 80 116,353 00 154,660 65 152,069 54 
Fire Department .......--.... 1,764 58 919 35 2,400 12 1,449 34 
Hay Scales). pas £0 ve omni aoe eiers 581 63 447 42 491 44 465 21 
Health Department ........... 5,041 75 | 4,311 00 12,100 70 8,766 78 
Hospital Department.... ..... | 86,445 48 51,442 29 | 50,375 80 54,455 15 
Inspection Milk and Vinegar 

Department... | 602 50 540 50 646 00 694 00 
Interest and Premium pi, er a 187,621 58 | 114,963 24 110,324 86 | 117,077 25 
Pataty WOUE TUNE b eet cele cacn! > ps ons 0 oe 0 si] > syeelhee Oem Ly ote the fabaae Bare ees eos 
Market ATS ss ous 5 | 622 88 340 92 484 22 | 581 67 
Overseeing of the Poor Dept...| 13,3738 20 10,152 41 11,208 47 11,825 ,23 
Park Departmentisst .<5.. 5)... | 2,097 88 13,608 14 2,632 44 4,769 96 
Pedlars 30... « | 1,025 00 1,375 00 2,000 00 | 1,450 00 
Police Department.. POLY dee 11;736915 11,396 48 13,256 18 13,182 74 
Public Buildings Department : 

PA TINOVIGS) 2 hie Beiter tel 10,850 00 11,700 00. 10,900 00 10,800 00 

Miscellaneouss.2eh iano. ..| 1,800 50 1,138 55 | 1,437 87 1,440 25 
Public Institutions Dept....... 67,853 93 57,944 385 | 60,479 39 76,758 61 
Registry Department ....... | 3,072 00 2,488 50 2,115 75 800 00 
HONES ) a Saloon ws Gee Rl os .. | 108,126 70 78,985 65 100,972 55 101,176 70 
School Committee . 39,128 71 29,608 38 34,799 19 36,756 75 
Sealing of Weights and “Meas- 

ures Department -........ 6. 3,612 80 1,986 13 2,649 13 | 3,569 61 
Street Department: 

Bridge Division}. seposss.. + > 1,162 04 | 357 50 1,481 04 2,699 50 

Cambridge Bridges Div. .... 2,120 67 316 70 581 11 752 68 

Paving Division. <3 tiiisneeas 17,834 61 | 12,271 60 45,402 68 9,823 83 

MADILAT YS Moen s ieee a 44,368 19 31,623 19 35,856 70 28,969 27 

Sewer AE ys a ole de Mone 18,609 40 19,202 17 55,281 11 38,447 37 

Street-Cleaning Division ....| ............ 497 00 1,585 02 2,732. 62 

WY ATOLLS NOIVINION escent s o)8 fic las) oie 5 |. 0s orks CR 100 00 110 00 
Street Laying-out Department, | ........... 6,025, O01 itaain e. ce aes 84 00 
VE Pe oe GUE BCA ee ey BSS oat) a ne rrr Rr SoS Ley Ben? 
DT IIA kd OTE Yana oss obi ale a Nic eRME ie fata’ o.n.+ 35 +] + 0.5,6 6. 0:0-5 <a eee ee 
Hoeclaimed Drafts: ...5 cae. eek Gee > os oe | seve ace a'e w'elie gin etnias emis eth [ene 
PWRRPORAVW OPKS. 1) vbrits nucats Minis Sete bt eee oy es oe) 

EIR TROAECALLYOAGS A aft ak SE Ua ees wees [cae ile wane cee #0 viviirs » oe 4 oa's | cul ec e ee 
Lamp Department ............ ABO)... sexe eee 11-00) 2. ow bai eee 
MRE FOS OCT BCS 60). sy 1k Sale wee Re aa. <0. | « o:a;se-0, hase ace ee |» alu. Weth ectteieael 
BEPLASLON © »'o ols v,««:s''s vib ahh d Oot EH MeL iece le be «0. MERESSECERET Poot a we ee 
MO SBINE toad. sip onc ase hae aes 3.4 3 PP rier 
Euplic-Gronunds Department aeiis depen. sis|.. sa avc.dd wrerek 32 50 | cen dwe thee 
Harbor: Dredging. asd. kw eens 55 ER read Al orm | opin 8 ome 
City of Roxbury........- wg ABE SODA oo: caeoik 55 a eh eee peas. 
2 OE fh Oy ERS PS ee ss, en i ames es or kn fa ws avin ee 
CGnurch-st. District 6 cee. .5 ee fs sews sees hs | ceewree sven dees pe weses nents esd sone 
Printing Department.......... | r 4 > Ee er ht er 5 Pee rays 
=f eee eo ee 2 BLES EES Pear 
Carried forward ......++.. | $744,122 85| $597,125 88 $739,634 71) $706,969 22 


mall | 
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REVENUE OF THE CITY. — Concluded. 
| 
1890-91. | 1891-92. | 1892-93. | 1893-94. 
Brought forward..........- $744,122 85) $597,125 88 ~ $739, 634 71 a 969 22 
SERPS ee PLiN eCld Slere meme ey arc det | ce sess veew > baba Grcee vans ee eher tein 
SPENT MITCH CGLCE. Soe tread wrens. she o's, cis [a fan's, 0 4: <0 ps sie arse b oli. claabew | t slaiuaa a arene 
RRR IAT LORLO WI o's 6 cate. iste (tei Ake aii eo eal odie ws inieo.n'e ss 0 ['s sime'as e140 arte l beatin slay Manes 
Reemrrmen venue. Marketa te yl ete edicctacisitin| chs 6 slate © 0 sc oa beats ate cele male's phoehce wl aneereneds 
Engineering Department ......)...2 sees eee: 9,084) 25) os ake ce ah aie ey semere ota canna 
Inspection of Buildings Dept., 2,021 38 92 67 SBLOT. eng, thal tenes 
ami OL, Drighton:. «60.5220 « «| ee Persie BO SO lice ain: « ao 019 aru Pale ofan ornate 
nee VY GA FLOM DULY stereo te ae EE Sol cle vc wa ue ewes losses posed «@eal ose see ceeetae 
Utter MATT Wl OFRGb tr avin shan eeitiastme eels ol ik eh 0 oie lau reer eves 6a ehs oe cle scne Melman 
em CUETO OE a toe ney a MN Pe Ve. w <a ot'e on oc | 8s ce dce deck lu sce nk woe teen : 
a et LLCD Sales a ene atest Pore untae He ee REA MhalGMN | Dart y0'0 ble dvs 0)¢| see pica cee shes |ou plese vale Sumy 
BEANE RIE RAY CLELS LJ CD ig es ate ive ree tsi oat fiersieis cete'e oie o0,n0| sc pices eine wags | cae ceniecieastelt 
Covered Channel, Stony Brook; Sete), Ge bic Oy kee SRE BOCA hiccl re Mere eae tite oe 
‘¢ Muddy River, Pa Ee ie ie Ae ise. celta! dies o'er is dvd Law de en eee 
ae SP ee roa rae aac i ee ae Sarees el hau ace el dew oa ised «| da edlad es : 
ERC IV ON res icc trs i retrain ora ia bee «Wik alk oh # a) [iv vo aed dace ots lly sigie vile Reese ; 
€ommon.Council ...........-; CERNE mee ate er ar It fid's 1 aria Qin ws, a deaev lv viat! 6m arelter ates 
REST IMMSADTE Ege OUITT COUT ts ce oer a ehadg ad g's ose <a <hicrelw x» os oie spaigie| caselp elme¥ ave coe 
RCM PENELE UNIT SST Gene aaa eee ate eh leit alal veld o cis Seis aie oa en es veulsgcldlesateseaeeete 
Surveying Department........ MUN eaters cet acrs isa lait liens. s ote <yiaus ard als hres ree 5c 
Police, Witness Fees.......... DEO UMP OLeRntAGre Weleiete [ik-vas Cs wap’ ‘ 
Pen DMMM ECL ETODELCY Suc eis alia cicin's (ld ale mie | a Siw yore vied 20s 195; LO CaS recast es 
Amounts formerly held under 
MEER PUXOH,. CLC. ce oes > wits cee elses siee os UCR AObe ELL coy c's oka % eh jatetam Alpine erat terete 
Everett-st. Crossing ....... ye ens Se 258.0 th. ke a. c eet e 13,108 31 
County of Suffolk............ 205,004 89 132,853 22 161,871 88 172,639 02 
Taxes: 
BEOMDTION:VGATSs to t's's ss obs oes 448,623 99 515,311 80 989,493 15 866,981 06 
For current year or general, | 10,163,910 36} 9,647,778 47| 10,495,453 77| 10,510,141 22 
SE SAMOS T OX Wate’: oi ole a she 3 199,931 83 184,812 77 188,390 41 181,208 09 
Corporation Lax: 17.6). eis. 3 892,126 89 810,574 81} 1,047,406 49) 1,025,098 97 
MEOCOSIN EIDE. <'sic sje. 0s 3 4,213 70 4,009 51 4,086 82 3,474 23 
eonortion of (State Tax. 5... 65.220 Shot ne el pepe rit Bite dbaasats We seers 
Liquor Licenses (net) ....... 599,618 10 717,218 56 707,213 64 797,128 50 
Balance of Appropriations. ....|............ 250,292; 95} is ak awe sales ae eee 
UTE OL IN Gis, Sea tieaaD eee $18,263,473 09/$13,061,662 10|$14,528,737 12)$14,276,748 62 


Cash, beginning of fiscal year.. 


Grand Totals 


303,537 95 


403,373 27 84,034 10 


— ee | | 


$13,567,011 04/$13,465,035 37|$14,612,771 22 


400,537 66 


$14,677,286 28 


Be 
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TAX CALCULATIONS FOR THE YEAR 1894. 


Ciry or Boston, Mayor’s OFFICE, 
August 10, 1894. 


Warrants of the City Council : 


Appropriation orders 
Deduct estimated income 


Net appropriations for City and County 

purposes to be raised by taxation under 

P.§., ch. 108, sect. 34, as per Auditor’s 

certificate of June 28, 1894: 
City : ; : - *. $10,034,358 00 
County . - ; : ‘ : 867,396 00 


Calculation to see if this amount ts within the tax limita- 
tion laws: 


Average valuation December 31, 18938, for five preceding 
; | ~ $850,076,262 00 


years, less abatements ; 
Percentage allowed by St. 1885, ch. 178 


Add amount allowed for County expenses, under St. 1887, 
ch. 281 ? ; : - 
Add amount allowed for debt and interest 
requirements : 
City debt (St. 1885, ch. 178) 
County debt (St. 1887, ch. 101) 


$9,628,672 00 
197,396 00 


Total amount allowed by law to be raised 
by taxation for as and poe pur- 
poses. . 


Warrants from the Commonwealth : 


State tax, und&r St. 1894, ch. 510 

Armory assessments under St. 1888, ch. 
384 

Metropolitan sewer assessments, under 
St. 1889, ch. 4389, and St. 1894, ch. 
307 

Grade crossing assessments, "under St. 
1990, ch. 428, and St. 1893, ch. 283, 


Total State tax . 


Total Warrants: 
City 
County . 


Total by order of the ior Council 
State 


Total amount to be raised by taxes . ‘ 


$13,391,754 00 
2,490,000 00 


$10,901,754 00 


*009 


= $7,650,686 36 


425,000 00 


2,826,068 00 


$10,901,754 36 


$731,500 00 
28,056 27 


46,517 66 
5,263 04 


$811,336 97 


$10,034,358 00 
867,396 00 
$10,901,754 00 
811,336 97 


$11,718, 3,090 97 
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Calculation of Taxes to be Assessed on Property : 


Amount of warrants.. 
Deduct one-half tax on 
polls (P, Scho it; 


§ 48) 


Total proportion of 
warrants to be as- 
sessed on property... 

Add 4% for overlay 
authorized by P. S., 
ch. 11, § 49, and St. 
1887, ch. 226 


Tax to be assessed on 
property 


City. County. State. 
$10,034,358 |$867,396 |$811,336 97 | 
RAR A ete 139,743 | 189,743 00 
$10,034,358 |$727,653 |$671,593 97 

3 | 

401,374 29,106 | 26,864 00 
$10,435,732 |$756,759 | $698,457 97 


© 36's, 0) ef ere es 


———— 


Total. 


$11,713,090 97 


279,486 00 


$11,433,604 97 


457,344 00 


$11,890,948 97 


Calculation of the Rate of Tax on Property: 
Total valuation of real and personal property as assessed by the Board of 
Assessors and announced August 10, 1884 = $928,092,456. 


The city tax 


. 


The county tax . 


The State tax 


The total tax . 


$10,435,732 00 is 


756,759 00 is 
698,457 97 is 


Rate declared August 10, 1894, as follows. 


City 
County 
State 


Total 


$11,890,948 97 is 


1.124429, 
081549, 
.075 26%, 


1,28122% 


$11 24 in the $1,000 


81 “6 
75 c¢ 


. $12 80 « 


“ee ce 


&é “ec 
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Ancient Records Department. .. 

Architect Department............. 
Assessing Department...........- 
Auditing Department............. 
Board: of Aldermen ..\0. oases 5 cts = 


Saldier 6 Melwere merece Reeeeree nie aaa tete ess «e's 3 
942,010 01 


Board of Police: 


Department Expenses .......-. 
Liquor Licenses, Expenses .... 
Police Signal Expenses......... 


City Clerk Department: 


General Expenses.......-..0-6. 
Election Expenses 


City Council: 
Contingent Fund, Joint Commit- 
BOCAS sic = bea Meese 
Incidental Expenses ............ 
City Messenger Department. ...... 
Clerk of Committees Department. . 
Collecting Department............ 
Pe ALOUNCLH ye sain s oes ss « 
Engineering Department.......... 
Ferry Department. mao Ae / 
Fire Department, including Inspec- 
tion of Wires 


Seeaarvewer> esses ceear 


Harvard Bridge Commissioners.... 2 


Health Department..... Pe | 
Hospital Department 
Inspection of Buildings Department, 
Inspection of Milk and erases 
Department ....... 
Inspection of Provisions 
TCS 0 ee aa 


Care and Cleaning Lamps....... 
Oil and Naphtha Lighting....... 
Misvellanequsi.c. isi... ...% 
AAW IEDAYETIONE SS werd nets. 'aic be s.0 
Library Department.............. 
Market Department | 
Mayor .. 
Mount Hope 
ment! 


P58. 2 Pe ae 4S 8 8 8) 


te Se ek se oe Ye oe ee ee or i es 


942,010 01 


-19,809 50 


eeererereeer 


pS one 0 9 08 1% 8 6 


Denar ef 


i RES OAS SD O'S O18) S18 ORO hs sist! 3 ep 6 6 0 0 6 


22,743 21 
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ORDINARY DEPARTMENT EXPENDITURES. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


Ss. 


1884-85. 


$4,324 08 
14,638 09 
104,955 69 
18,519 59 

5,870 30 


19,809 50 


30,047 
234,877 


696,017 
109,173 
155,499 
43,771 
3,781 


481,001 98 


91,813 48 
251,503 19 
102,115 77 

5,100 34 
20,469 20 


1885-86. 


953,155 99 


$4,002 26 
17,792 49 
107,220 63 
20,571 62 


$nee<6¢e 1 


"953, 155 


26 O16 0 6 Se 2 0 


99} 1,072,452 


eevee ee seer 


$4,107 24 
18,955 06 
108,284 86 
22,998 87 
10,513 75 
60,000 00 
14 


1,072,452 14 


eecnert se ee eel roe eee see eens 


128,396 18 
9,724 91 
7,296 85 


15,000 00 
16,049 68 


1 Amount paid from taxes. 


19,026 00! 19,728 24 
19,026 00} 19,328 24! 
10,120 51 5,078 82| 
54,911 39| 79,400 13 
5,150 00] 17,997 60 
5.419 16 6.702 40 
52,835 96) 53,939 40 
11,354 88 13,339 71 
29.999 28, 29,999 29) 
230,209 04, 189,737 51 
695,104 49! 713,763 74 
"196,269 74) 114,609 20) 
166,616 58| 174,324 43 
41,982 59} 48,766 41 
10,467 08 8,761 55 
are 363 92 
499,937 50| 524,923 45 
101,978 65} 111,572 51 
257,906 90| 262.483 69 
103,813 86} 109.812 86 
5,258 78 5,193 29 
30,984 31 35,861 10 
22,942 301 23,199 85 
117,558 03! 129,081 07 
9.576 28 9,698 63 
18,105 11] 21,851 74 
10,000 00; 14,000 00 
20,372 03) 24,220 55 


1886-87. | 1887-88. 


$3,667 95 
24,344 
110,533 
23,717 59 
10,782 29 


1,080,993 


1,080,993 26 


ereee ve reense 


eer ee ee eens 


32,999 
207,652 


772,989 


107,667 
182,541 
50,908 
8,994 O1 
2,221 
573,661 


15 
15 


131,097 97 


262,236 19 
121,740 91 

5,468 84 
53,117 24 


23,484 28 


126,949 85 
9,787 71 
22,853 56 


10,000 09 
21,465 44 
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| 
1888-89. 1889-90. 1890-91. 


$4,480 
22,396 
109,764 
23,816 
14,307 
15,000 


1,140,346 * 


1,140,346 


awe S Seem 6 ee & hw S © 


Serene e* © 


13,058 
49,282 
20,576 

7,546 
60,798 
10,757 
33.890 


214,846 2 


855,824 


oweee eee 


113,512 3 


219,239 
58,997 


9,158 


2,600 
566,961 


158,503 
234,411 
124,974 
6,902 
42,170 


23,719 
146,518 
9,615 
22,730 


10,000 
34,692 


1 Tncludes entertainment of distinguished guests. 


63 
63 


00 
80 


ovis 6 ee ee On BOs 1 SC Oe ew of « eee 


1891.98, | 1892-93. | 1893-94. 
$2,917 55| $2,037 50 
16,876 24 22.916 16 $22,338 41 
110,639 64 140,523 90 136,934 31 
20,163 91! 27,200 00 28,700 00 
18,879 45 25,044 13 29,336 00 
65,000 00 82.000 00 75,000 00 
876,489 35 1,143,396 62) 1,280,530 02 
876,489 35. 1,143,396 62) 1,196,498 28 
ited: ies 32.527 87 
51,503 87 
60,099 63. 71,998 57 78,568 87 
21,979 70 32,915 18| 33,894 40 
38.119 93 39,083 3 44,674 47 
| | 
14,768 65 6,343 46! 8,948 06 
28,882 26 67,485 83 51,542 48 
17,719 06 24,749 13 25,638 04 
7,970 24 11,551 64| 12,016 92 
63,661 66 39,399 40. 85,998 08 
6,656 19 10,785 88] 10,607 12 
26,989 69 39,999 22 41,999 91 
158,905 56 211,567 19 213,746 76 
777,859 72| 989,225 26} 1,018,712 64 
1,920 44 3,141 64! et Se ee 
105,170 31 142,709 89) 147,588 32 
189,714 62 255,610 49 261,025 36 
50,307 11, 68,511 75 70,417 35 
8,109 67 11,195 39) 12,498 68 
1,797 88 3,232 13, 3,167 03 
420,179 21 582,113 83 572,293 70 
| 
146,908 73 216,451 00 225,776 82 
134,883 09 193,702 52 169,919 17 
98,020 04 109,892 23 92.562 00 
5,806 26 27,748 43 59,299 54 
34,561 09| 34,319 65 24.736 17 
21,829 66 29,424 05 30,901 O1 
119,826 45) 170,251 30 165,309 63 
7,508 10! 11,588 36) 12,133 49 
191,573 42 1 32.017 4 242 540 76 
6,000 090) 10,000 00 10,391 67 
62,229 77,779 88 106,431 80 


$4,414 71) $4,515 17| 
19,365 01 22,563 50 
109,293 94 114,864 22 
24,044 65 25,518 25 
22,333 15) 22,354 31 
30,000 00. 42,000 00 
1,134,867 48} 1,136,102 76 
| 1,134,867 48; 1,136,102 76 
mre tid | 
/ 
21,469 44 59,905 27 
21,469 44. 37,069 58) 
a ice) lk tate a 32,835 69 
| 
6,044 38 10,520 26) 
38,708 04 31,496 33) 
21,939 97 23,751 11| 
7,638 28 9,489 99 
61,564 58 71,504 63 
13,376 94 11,560 07 
34,965 54 35,465 78) 
194,967 77) 204,520 72! 
854,928 54) 910,659 27 
Vp he meee aap bad 3,159 58 
115,719 23} 117,802 45) 
229,040 45, 225,624 92 
67,990 70 59,992 36 
| 
9,133 32! 11,436 80 
Py / / 
2,236 70 2,362 26) 
592,317 70 541,757 64 
| | 
184,210 07, 149,248 91. 
229,026 53)’ 218,054 94! 
127,607 86, 127,633 11) 
8,695 82 9,876 62, 
42,777 42) 41,944 06, 
28,743 15) 28,606 | 
161,827 42| 152,576 11) 
9,584 84 11,691 88 
19,065 65} 125,079 61 
Saat ee, 2,500 00, 
50,556 24 58,682 


4 


32) 
| 


2 Includes entertainment of distinguished guests and expenses of Bay State gas investigation. 
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Table No. 
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ORDINARY DEPARTMENT EXPENDITURES. 


Printing Department!............ 
Public Buildings Department : 


General Expenses, care, repairs, 
etc. ; 


Rents 


O08 FO 4 02604 6416 BOLO Tu oe 6-een s 


ee CF ew ee sae 


Public Celebrations .............. 
Public Grounds Department 
PeiG Al Mstitutlonise. .ceie es ante 5 tales 
Registration of Voters 
Registry Department . : — 
Relief of the Poor Department. tate 
School Committee: 


Fae wed 


) O's, 5 © 6 .0'¢ 58 00 ¢ 


General Expenses 
School-Houses 


Be@tetaviot’ -geesene 


Sealing of Weights and Measures... 
Sinking-Funds Department 
Street Department: 


Central Office 
Pera PIL VIBIOIIE: 55 bred sos. 3/8 ie 
Cambridge Bridges Division 
Paving Division 
MATES ELIIVIBION Gs poy. oo. 2s Oe a 
eWET COIVIGION (./). ke aitee aoe ind ss 
Street-Cleaning Division 
Street Police Division 
Watering . 


eevee esos ee es - eo one 


+e e+ 6 62 
"eevee eeewe 


Street Laying Out eran ee 
office expenses : 
Surveying Department 
Treasury Department 
Advertising 
Election Expenses 
Boston’ Parvo se sae wes od 
Cedar Grove Cemetery ! 
Chestnut Hill Driveway 
Free Concerts 
County of Suffolk 
House of Correction 


© ofb 6s 42 89 <0 we 
or ee FO ee see: 
Sse 206 « aw 0 8 o 8 
eT aeh pg a ete s OR De ge = = we 9 


aie G16 @ © 6 8 © 's + = em @ 


see er sews 
ss ee eee tease 
Sa eie © es 2 1038) Om & 6 od le OO « 
ee -e ee ee ewer seer 


Totals 


8 0.0 \ § Set ea 6 6 SS. 2 910 * Oo 


1884-85. 


$41,000 00 
162,228 28 


118,087 
26,295 
17,844 


12,233 
115,328 78 
1,701,967 80 


1,503,908 69 
198,059 11 


9,588 26 
1,572 15 
2,181,896 71 


B16 @ + Se o/c Viale @ 


8,397 
1,248,415 
433,424 
328,894 5 
42,437 00 


02 
59 
07 
53 
01) 
41| 
25 00) 
48| 

73 05 
380,923 
109,227 


12,146 
29,999 
28,953 

2,085 
13,899 


70 
37 


$47,000 00 
162,550 11] 131,648 21| 160,229 27 
115,224 94 77,989 58} 102,091 88 
29,123 83] 29,762 25| 33,229 65 
18,201 34| 23,946 38] 24,907 74 
20,424 90) 19,556 46] 20,343 14 
66,565 02} 68,524 34) 65,982 19 
508,468 14] 525,689 41| 557,697 48 
27,858 12} 28,390 02] 29,503 00 
12,158 07| 13,087 22| 13,566 29 
109,126 90} 108,825 09} 104,399 J14 

1,672,762 12| 1,647,051 96) 1,755,786 78 
1,484,326 49] 1,483,940 58] 1,535,548 98 
188,435 63] 163,111 38} 220,187 80 
10,088 40} 11,077 35] 10,364 07 
1,730 22 2,330 95 2,401 91 
1,552,298 26] 1,422,624 65| 1,655,771 73 
76,406 72| 91,941 88] 98,456 74 
6,816 50] 11,172 97 6,668 98 
791,145 32| 667,199 83} 821,430 61 
431,842 73| 452,125 40] 503,713 86 
202,232 81] 155,244 18) 174,135 81 
43,854 68| 44,940 35} 51,365 73 
13,879 06] 18,879 06] 13,685 11 
31,144 93] 31,144 93) 32,000 00 
28,570 10; 28,570 10 32,566 23 
1,828 81 1,828 81 2,034 21 
12,957 02) 12,957 02) 12,002 91 
3,124 82 3,124 82 6,839 381 
4,000 00 4:000 OO}. Vitduseeul 
3,165 38 $8,166. 88).c.5. uated 
2,980 10 2,980-10}.5. .saaeee 
416,970 03) 416,970 02) 472,019 24 
98,050 55} 98,050 55) 102,247 72 


| 


1885-86. 1886-87. 1887-88. 


$38,500 00! $40,000 00 


$8,595,227 44 


$8,065,922 97/ $8,162,063 i baie 96 


1 Amount paid from taxes. 
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Table No. 8.— Concluded. 
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9 months. 


= i = e a ° 2- e = e 
1888-89. 1889-90. 1890-91 1891-92. 1892-93 1893-94 
$46,000 00 $46,500 00 $47,500 00 $39,000 00 $45,000 00) $45,000 00: 
178,871 34 175,430 69 185,747 98 162,485 78) 185,369 78 157,481 27 
117,357 17 117,768 48 118,134 00 108,837 33 113,303 42) 82,414 08 
42,770 24 38,877 09 26,604 56 14,843 46) 17,770 55! 17,676 43 
18,743 93 18,785 12 21,092 61 20,195 90 29,432 52| 30,275 00 
een alt Sty cree 8 S.0re 2“ 19,916 81 18,609 09 24,863 29 27,115 76 
22,201 15 25,470 51 50,486 52 26,705 11 27,479 63 35,078 13 
74,282 50 83,852 62 94,248 93 82,180 54 95,200 00 82,582 09 
590,655 28 577,555 71 567,442 13 419,561 34 569,603 66 606,894 92 
38,994 16 50,940 30 43,033 138 34,618 60 46,089 77) 45,007 04 
13,883 85 14,132 60 14,494 84 8,503 28 20,068 66 32,604 52 
114,984 00 110,006 69 110,269 98 75,912 O01 109,615 76 112,544 78 
1,847,601 26) 1,898,593 88) 1,946,684 03) 1,500,208 29 1,988,606 15) 2,011,610 24 
1,595,865 09} 1,653,351 76) 1,684,162 03) 1,295,329 02) 1,766,800 62 1,821,145 18 
251,736 17 245,242 12 262,522 00) 204,879 27 221,805 53) 190,465 06 
10,423 50 10,537 61 11,690 19 9,292 90 -18,316 71| 19,349 73 
2,448 82 2,457 51 2,416 52 1,822 30 2,324 92 2,380 87 
1,901,243 01) 1,659,331 15) 1,950,891 26) 1,794,795 67) 2,177,095 87| 2,174,095 35 
oats | 25 Sainte tess RW lad 9 9,0 v8 oa les 16,050 00 18,793 60 20,805 96 
94,778 87 99,891 82 108,201 10 98,236 54 128,954 37 133,159 94 
5,935 12 8,966 15 8,770 70 10,3822 94 11,079 76 11,493 16 
776,099 89 669,955 59 867,507 93 648,600 32 707,960 99 745,681 52 
493,347 31 490,044 90 527,212 16 330,567 64 469,370 74 481,300 63 
490,495 24 342,635 23 381,232 03 370,825 28 458,108 19 373,517 38, 
NERS ec oa Telaa sv od a aifid ete oleae spel! ait 215,464 92 288,320 42 308,707 30 
BEE ceed a pce s,0.0 sp oe en bods {Bae a athiek BA oo ands ed eB UL Ro e's eee 
40,586 58 47,837 46 57,967 34 104,263 62 94,507 80 99,430 16 
—$<—<$—_—. — eee ee 
13,754 34 13,434 44 13,580 67 10,980 76 18,916 92 17,377 67 
33,495 91 35,000 00 38,271 56 29,205 98 35,193 87 48,163 39 
36,049 55 37,048 70 36,775 77 28,915 67 38,583 59 39,391 50 
2,168 08 Ma et ee Pet sui aa eet ROM etd ie a Dire sides, peed caes feces aden s smlaribs 
14,283 07 MRED CON sein «oie Nee PUM Mall Oru t's Bic oe Wiles 3.0 soos sed | 50'S 
oem Re ete Mena cst lce cna dns sms S Gin a eine dt iofia occ tv veces seg] eeselup seiy aurutets 
"522,921 63) 530,168 77| 507,755 66) 378,215 52/ 520,009 12) 549,018 91 
110,756 84 100,035 96 87,984 24 67,875 14 PLIST 10 97,592 36 
$9,412,166 51| $9,378,266 55| $9,687,337 54| $7,960,923 SS $10,346,765 42) $10,631,489 19 
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VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


PAYMENTS FOR SALARIES AND WAGES, 1893-94. 


Architect Dept. 

Assessing Dept. . 
Audving. Dept. tse see es 
Board of Aldermen. . . . 
Soldiers’ Relief 

City Clerk Dept. . 

City Messenger Dept. 
Clerk of Committees Dept. | 


Collecting, Dept. 2. 2 1. .: 
Common Council. ... . 
Engineering Dept... .. | 
Berry Det i(5 2b tens a 


No. Ferry, Boston 


side, | 
Wid’g berth 


Fire: Dept. . . 

SrA LATIN br 5.1; Cha eae cal 
Health Dept... . 
Hospital Dept... .. 


New Bldgs., City Hospital | See 


Improved Sewerage 
Inspection of Bldgs. Dept. 
Board of Appeal . 


Inspection of Milk and Vine- 
PAN AIG. wireise toes 9! + 


Inspec. of Provisions Dept. 
Lamp Depieis sens «ls 
Law Dept. 


Laying Out and Construc- 

tion of Highways 
Library Dept. v3 Wee 
Market Dept Sivacs suc 4 
Mayor 


e——__. ___i. 


Table No. Q. 
Decne he Assistants. | Clerk-hire. 
a 
$3,500 00} $15,271 05. ..... 
27,633 33} 39,349 00| $57,319 00 
5,000 00 22,325 00 
TS,000 OPS Rook. -cc. 1,260 50 
3,500 00 6,018 66 
5,000 00 3,800 00] 19,819 36) 
2,991 56) 12,758 74/...... 
3,500 00 2,500 00; 4,268 15 
5,000 00 42,090 22] ~~ 31,975 56 
3,000 00. . 1,596 98 
6,000 00, 28,620 89]. . 
3,500 00/ 133,677 99} 3,500 00 
mre kt. 573 00] . 
10,470 72) 736,875 36} 8,077 31 
5190.72]. 4a ag nan eae 
9,000 00| 49,347 97) —-9,059 08 
A D0! 00} \ tus hee 
760 O0beatuarae 
8,556 24) . 
5,000 00, 44,000 00} ~—-14,690 33 
1,035 00 299 40).c tees 
3,000 00 7,620 Ol: yer see 
1,700 00 733 S41 yee 
Oy oo aaa 2,700 00 
6,000 00 ~—- 22,083 32 947 56 
12,500 00, 44,157 50} ~—-2,500 00 
4,986 80} 92,745 07|...... 
3,000 00 O81: OBS ce ance 


’ 


$164,008 13) 


Carried forward... . 


10,000 00. . 


Fa 


$1,336,890 54 


Wages. 


a ae a gee 


5d 


92,562 00 


125,311 60 


Totals. 
$18,771 05 
124,301 33 
27,325 00 
19,260 50 
9,518 66 
28,619 36 
15,750 30 
10,263 15 
79,065 78 
4,596 98 
34,620 89 
140,677 99 


573 00 
775,916 94 
47,179 72 
91,472 94 
72,425 13 
760 00 
51,418 79 
63,690 33 
1,334 40 


10,620 50 
2,433 34 
98,762 00 
29,030 88 


184,469 10 
97,731 87 
10,581 95 
18,926 66 


$194,979 15 $374,220 72) $2,070,098 54 


PAYMENTS FOR SALARIES AND WAGES, 1893-94. — Cont’ 
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d. 


i 


Brought forward 
Mt. Hope Cemetery Dept. 


Overseeing of thePoor Dept.) . 


Park Dept. 

Pope Parks.) s/s ahs 
Police Dept. .).. 2. « . 
Printing Dept... ...- 
Public Buildings Dept.. . 
Public Grounds Dept. 


City Nursery and Green- 
houses 


Public Institutions : 
Office Expenses 
House of Industry . . 


Lunatic Hospital. . . 


Marcella-street Home. | 


Almshouse, 


Charles- 
town 5 


Home for Paupers : 


Rainsford and Long | 


Fslands. =) 2) 0). 
Rainsford Island. . . 
qong Island 4...) . 
Pauper Expenses 


Steamer ‘J. Putnam 
Bradlee ” 


New Bldgs., Long Island . 
New Lunatic Hospital 


Registration of Voters 


Registry Dept... ... 
School Committee . 


oe eee 


Carried forward. . . 


Heads of 
Departments. 


$164,008 13 
4,300 00 


12,500 00 
2,991 56 
3,600 00 
3,000 00 


11,000 00. 


9,500 00, 
2,500 00 
2,000 00. 


1,300 00: 


562 50, 
1,687 50 
1,330 00 


yo ya 


$226,279 69 


| Assistants. 


$1,336,890 54 


24,355 00 


13,338 20) 
1,126,401 91) 


et ao ee 


17,784 91| 
| 1,800 00 


10,864 92 


1,617 99 


DAIG 9B) by. a 

EASG0) CUpeny ane 2, 
Gra eeGGirAls hari 
9,321 56) . 

AGO: OO snr Als A 
5,408 00, 15,060 78, . 


1,579,688 38. 


Clerk-hire. 


$194,979 15 
929 65 
7,900 00) 
5,071 91 


2,839 32 
9,379 85, 


6,908 80. 
| 


1,500 00 


eh ee, OL 8 


ee CeCe 


11,398 50 


—— = =» 


$4,209,845 84 


$281,111 24 


| 8,800 00}... 
RE OMSL RT tars 23: 
OTR GO et 


14,043 60] . . 


Wages. 
$374,220 72 
26,989 02 


72,945 
223,249 
17,649 


BG50 GSt helo oes /a 


44,111 


6,495 


S. 0 bhaee eee || 


Totals. 
$2,070,098 54 
32,218 67 
32,255 00 
78,017 10 
239,426 91 


1,165,931 47 
5,291 24 
28,293 71 
50,411 67 


6,495 94 
19,800 00 
40,023 17 


29,807 62 
12,864 92 


2,917 99 


ee st 


$775,167 61 


2,982 45 
4,547 50 
7,653 69 
9,321 56 


8,460 00 
180 00 
« 6,805 97 


29,468 78 
18,043 60 
1,591,086 88 


$5,492,404 38 
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VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


PAYMENTS FOR SALARIES AND WAGES, 1893-94. — Cont'd. 


Heads of 
Departments. 
Brought forward $226,279 69 
Public Building, Schools . 1,400 00 
Sealing of Weights and 
Micasiites —. eh. AG Ne. 2,991 04 
Sinking-Funds Dept... ./...... 
Street Dept. : 
Central Office... . 7,500 00) 
Bridge Division . . 3,000. 00 
Camb’dge BridgesDiv.)...... 
Paving Division .. . 3,500 00 
Sundry Appropriations... . 
Sanitary Division 3,000 00 
Sewer Division... . 3,000 00 
Bunty SOWeLs bas Aye.) ss 
Street-Cleaning Div. . 3,000 00 
Watering Division . 
Abolishment of Grade 
LZCOSRIN ORE: (Lutes 
PISUON OTC he wien mvt Chath o>’ 
Sundry Bridges .°. .. . . 
Street Laying Out Dept. . 9,000 00 
Surveying Dept. . . 3,840 76 
Ereasary Depts 1. Ves ees 6,000 00 
Cochituate Water-Works 
KISED PLY Ji" ve \eifuiltw yo kets 7,011 11 
Cochituate Water. Works 
(Income) EAL A 3,600 00 
Addl Supply of Water. . 
Extension of Mains, etc. 
REP MAOT VICE hc oss bye vad get Shee 
Mystic Water-W orks (Sup- 
“7 ee 4,006 40 
Carried forward. . 


$287,629 00 


Assistants. 


$4,209,845 84 


BS AUOH0G) te ittewrs a 


8,072 85 


$4,479,588 22 


$281,111 24 


Clerk-hire. 


11,452 40 1,235 18 
1,400 00 700 00 
6,962 78; 2,599 20 

54,715 62, 4,412 60 
3,861 00 250 00 

16,644 51) 12,412 33 
5,422 71). . 

We ac 5,511 60 

33,541 25) 8,409 13 

566 00 

13ieee 4,530 80 
2,069 ‘50| oh. Nayar 
119 50; ee 

360 261 svete 
2,500 00 
$8,663 64}.5/e) cadens 
ty eee 28,300 00 

82,121 06 14,417 69 

43,166 99). 2... 
2,965 22). ..... 
E090. 98} ose, a0 dss 


$775,167 61) 


306,266 53 
190,496 23 
299,059 05 
177,519 77 

1,831 28: 
218,412 40 

9,693 73 


e. 6 © ies 
a) Pe, Oro a Se 


205,447 72! 


63,414 39 
73,102 26 
540 95 


83,652 70 


Totals. 


$5,492,404 38 


7,800 00 


15,678 62 
2,100 00 


17,061 98 
94,193 85 

4,111 00 
338,823 37 
195,918 94 
307,570 65 
222,970 15 

2,397 28 
226,080 42 

9,693 73 


2,069 50 
119 50 
1,170 65 
11,500 00 
42,504 30 
34,300 00 


258,997 58 


46,766 99 
66,379 61 
74,202 24 

540 95 


98,326 39 


$368,984 21 $2,437,480 as $7,573,682 08 
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PAYMENTS FOR SALARIES AND WAGES, 1893-94. — Concluded. 


Brought forward . . 


Mystic A hl Deis 
come) . 


Dart- 


Library Building, 
mouth street 


Buildings, Gallop’s Island 
and Swett street ... 


Heads of 
Departments. 


$287,629 00 


Assistants. 


$4,479,588 22 


9 es Ca ya) 4. oe 


$287,629 00) $4,479,648 22 


Clerk-hire. 


$368,984 21 


Wages. 


$2,437,480 65) 


9,870 72 


4,714 50 


eo) 8 62 Ss Fes 


$368,984 21| $2,452,065 87 


Totals. 


$7,573,682 08 


9,870 72 


4,714 50 


60 00 


$7,588,327 30 
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1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 


eeeeeeeseeee ees ere 


oeeereoereewr eee severe 


oee eer eee eee ee eee 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


Table No. 10. 


PAYMENTS FOR PENSIONS, ETC. 


Fire 
Department. 


eosereveee eee e eee eee eevee cee eeeere 


eee ereeoereeveee eee eer se eG Geese eeeeeve 


soe eereereeee ere ee ee sees eee ee eevee 
eevee ereneeveer eee ee ee ee eeereeeer eee 


| 
oeoereereee ees eee ree ei see reeeeeeeee 


oe eer were ewe ne 


eee eeeer ee we eee 


eevee ee ere eee 


ooe ee eer eetoeve+ 2 eo @ 


oocw eee eo ore er ere we eee 


O18 _ 61? ibid Bes 6 Se 618 16 “O's © © 


eee ee ere ee ee ew eevee 


coeeerew eee eee eee wees 


owe eer eer eee eee er eee 


steeeeere ere eee eee ee @ 


cre oeweee oer e oe eee ee 


=e es em ee we 


$595 50 
1,775 00 
1,905 00 
1,992 86 
3,641 28 
8,175 02 
12,348 05 
10,360 42 
13,524 89 
23,415 48 


$77,733 


Police 


Department. 


oeoee eee ewes ee 


oeeerereer eevee 


31,632 
64,303 


oecere ew rere eens 


50 | $400,565 09 


Police Charitable 


und. 


$21 
20 


214,232 
4,705 
5,300 


5,660 
6,690 
7,265 
7,940 
8,485 
8,845 
9,035 
9,060 
7,445 
8,411 
8,830 
9,175 


50 
OO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
OO 
75 
00 
00 


| 3$133,809 


1 Five pension rolls, $5,609, paid from this amount. 
. #2 Nine pension rolls, $7,980, paid from this amount. 


8 Paid from fees of police officers, earned in municipal courts. 


APPENDIX — TABLE No. 11. 


Table No. 


bie 


WAR PAYMENTS. 


Recruiting : 
1862-63 ...... 
1863-64, State 


Bounty Tax, 


1863-64 
1864-65 
1867-68 
1868-69 ... 


Other Expenses: 
1861-62 . 


se eee 


1866-67 


see eee 


Soldiers’ Relief: 
1861-62 


1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 .. 


fate 


Carried forward 


«ee ee 


er. vsene 


ee rece 


8 = oF © es 


ee ee ae 


sre. 


Expenditures. 


$937,012 


255 365 
513,026 
549,050 


eee e ete aoeews 


19,795 
7,750 
1,959 

900 
52 
40,000 


129,309 
309,553 
297,328 
293,987 
117,469 
257,407 
109,179 
108,709 
102,845 
96,564 
89,942 
83,940 
838,435 
88,639 


45 
12 
87 


-_—__.___ —- 


Receipts. ’ 


$42,350 00 


64,296 00 


150,086 84 
60 


1,489 97 


23 
00 


479 
61,071 
257,066 
310,759 
290,007 
164,000 
205,000 
145,387 
102,500 
99,043 
95,500 00 
87,700 00 
81,600 00 
90,936 35 


12 
02 
51 
87 
28 
00 
00 
63 
00 
00 


$4,675,071 45/$2,258,981 34 


Brought forward 


00} 


Burial Expenses, | 


Gross Expendi- 


Gross Receipts... 


1875-76 


eer eee 
errees 


see eee 


ee ees 
«ee eee 
se oe or 


or ee ee 


1884-85 ...... 
1885-86 ..... 
1886-87 


easter 


1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 


chap. 395, 
Acts 1889: 
1889-90 
PROS Oe es 
1891-92 
Pa Opes os oe al 
1893-94'...... 


oeeoe | 


eoeee 


tures 


- eee eo ee 


Net Expenses, 


$6,764,844 91 
3,957,309 14 


$2,807,535 77 


223 
Expenditures. Receipts. 

$4,675,071 45/$2,258,981 34 
84,219 50 86,100 00 
82,225 36) 81,900 00 
81,629 51 84,254 57 
119,981 12 79,730 88 
91,445 66} 109,498 00 
99,020 21 81,819 50 
100,310 55 78,610 00 
97,276 61 80,567 50 
92,475 79| 88,538 68 
94,1384 31 80,505 O7 
97,052 74) 75,625 50 
96,911 46 78,619 00 
99,516 82) 79,671 00 
105,254 35 82,030 50 
115,726 75 85,966 00 
137,095 56 90,910 75 
120,007 54 102,273 00 
177,520 O1 109,778 62 
182,516 59) 142,974 48 

1,772 00! 

2,247 50 
2,647 50 932 25 
8,968 00 1,177 50 
4,818 02 1,845 00 
$6,764,844 91'$3,957,309 14 
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VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


Table No. 12. > 


SURPLUS REVENUE, 


and its Disposition at Close of each Fiscal Year. 


1822-3 
1823-4 
1824-5 
1825-6 
1826-7 
1827-8 
1828-9 
1829-30 
1830-1 
1831-2 
1832-3 
1833-4 
1834-5 
1835-6 
1836-7 
1837-8 
1838-9 
1839-40 
1840-1 
1841-2 
1842-3 
1843-4 
1844-5 
1845-6 
1846-7 
1847-8 
1848-9 
1849-50 
1850-1 
1851-2 
1852-3 
1853-4 
1854-5 
1855-6 
1856-7 
1857-8 
1858-9 
1859-60 
1860-1 
1861-2 
1862-3 
1863-4 
1864-5 
1865-6 
1866-7 
1867-8 
1868-9 
1869-70 


| 


Amount. 


$16,589 
16,468 
51,655 
14,516 


35,640 


1,617 


130,872 
131,723 
35,400 
213 


Deficit 


9,553 
60,391 
5,605 
122,912 
157,343 
161,667 
47,937 
81,645 
85,064 
289,175 
297,515 
263,150 
202,721 
227,337 
149,481 
151,889 


1,064,348 


1,101,760 
1,096,546 
1,067,878 
1,272,139 


91 
ol 
59 
66 
79 
53 
23 
th 
71 
64 
63 
90 
22 
38 
89 
08 


Disposition of. Authority. 


Carried forward 


6eé 


66 
“eé 


Sinking-Fund = Order City Council, April 23, 1827. 


$3,688 12 
9,762 59 
5,134 61 | 
Sinking-Fund ss 
I R. O. of 1834, chap. 51, sects. 3 and 4. 
66 sé 
$27,758 85 
Sinking-Fund “6 
4 R. O. of 1850 on Finance, sects. 9 and 10 
ae R. O. of 1856 on Finance, sects. 9 and 10 
sé “eé 
6 R. O. of 1863 on Finance, sects. 9 and 10. 


“ce “é 
“é “ec 
se 46 


sé “cc 


es R. O. of 1869 on Finance, sects. § and 10. 


1870-1 


1871-2 
1872-3 
1873-4 
1874-5 
1875-6 
1876-7 


1877-8 
1878-9 
1879-80 
1880-1 
1881-2 
1882-3 
» 1883-4 
1884-5 
1885-6 
1886-7 
1887-8 
1888-9 
1889-90 
1890-1 
1891-2 
1892-3 
1893-4 


Amount. 


APPENDIX — TABLE No. 12. 


Table No. 12. — Concluded. 


SURPLUS REVENUE, 


Disposition of. 


894,116 
949,475 
612,002 
742,084 
993,595 
715,164 


712,646 
713,509 
445,781 
906,266 
865,601 
842,705 
883,787 
O21, 14) 
769,830 
500,977 
197,414 
223,421 
303,537 
403,373 

84,034 
400,537 

89,291 


$1,156,660 84 


69 
47 
95 
08 
31 
28 


42 
22 
81 
49 
10 
60 
23 
21 
36 
45 
95 
82 
95 
27 
10 
66 
28 


Sinking-Fund 


Remained in 
Treasury for the 
benefit of the 
approp riations 
of the next year. 

ee 
6é 


6é 


“sé 
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and its Disposition at Close of each Fiscal Year. 


Authority. 


R. O. of 1869 on Finance, sect. 9, and 
Ord. of Dec. 24, 187v. 
R. O. of 1869, and Ord. of Dec. 24, 1870. 


R. 


nt): 


. of 1883, chap. 


66 


. of 1885, chap. 


‘sé 


“6 


. of 1890, chap. 


sé 


of 1892, chap. 


1d; Sect LO: 


15, sect. 9. 


10, sect. 5. 


39, sect. 5. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


Table No. 13. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Of the City of Boston and County of Suffolk, Exclusive of 
Debt and Temporary Loans Redeemed, from 1855 to 


3,035,079 60 
3,740,227 91 
3,399,515 27 
3,578,371 74 
3,583,091 99 
3,438,651 91 
5,203,708 55 
5,247,329 68 
6,160,564 66 
6,521,921 84 
6,533,619 77 
8,333,660 62 
9,716,337 26 

12,866,176 01 
12,496,533 62 
12,416,917 70 
14,924,920 98 
18,552,612 48 
15,388,632 21 
15,475,900 09 
14,466,241 68 
13,844,051 91 
12,505,748 90 
12,200,398 20 
13,398,120 58 
13,568,412 28 
14,252,530 81 
16,025,889 21 

15,859,842 21 

15,153,220 30 

15,335,043 51 

17,156,531 66 

17,467,053 27 

17,865,433 18 

17,812,236 15 


16,972,524 39 
21,300,665 04 


1894. 
Interest on a | Total actual 
Debt and ther City |Expenditur’s : 
Year. Temporary Btate Tax. Expenditu’s.| on account County...| Total. 
Loan. of City. 
1855-56 . . | $365,934 86] $148,036 50, $2,094,975 18 $2,608,946 54/$187,437 09) $2,796,383 63 
1856-57 .. 378,220 57| 155,509 95] 2,309,926 82) 2,843,657 34) 191,422 26 
1857-58 .. 399,481 68] 337,945 05) 2,795,548 27) 3,532,975 00! 207,252 91 
1858-59 .. 440,615 40] 107,608 44) 2,661,178 83| 8,209,402 67} 190,112 60 
1859-60 . .| 448,714 99} 98,694 00} 2,823,484 35] 3,370,893 34| 207,478 40 
1860-61 ..| 446,026 31 82,245 00} 2,879,970 44| 38,408,241 75) 174,850 24 
1861-62 .. 463,119 04 94,575 00} 2,710,732 66] 3,268,426 70) 170,225 21 
1862-63 .. 688,861 67| 1578,270 56] 38,782,979 34] 5,050,111 57| 153,594 98 
1863-64 .. 824,068 34/21,269,626 41) 3,000,767 61] 5,094,462 36) 152,867 32 
1864-65 . .| 1,505,144 71) 756,600 00) 3,752,200 35} 6,013,945 06) 146,619 60 
1865-66 . . | 1 889,397 69) 1,592,501 00) 3,866,973 09| 6,348,871 78) 173,050 06 
1866-67 . . | 1,035,145 74/ 1,016,490 00) 4,276,046 93} 6,327,682 67| 205,937 10 
1867-68 . . | 1,277,278 13] 1,694,150 00} 5,128,986 84] 8,100,414 97| 238,245 65 
1868-69 . .| 1,152,377 79} 723,140 00| 7,614,331 26] 9,489,849 05| 226,488 17 
1869-70 . . | 1,179,668 64) 903,925 00} 10,467,741 61) 12,551,335 25] 314,840 81 
1870-71 . . | 1,500,483 86} 933,775 00| 9,789,982 87) 12,224,191 23] 272,342 38) 
1871-72 . .| 1,560,489 26) 983,775 00) 9,650,712 08] 12,144,976 34] 271,941 38 
1872-73 . .| 1,859,283 66] 736,480 00] 11,991,630 39] 14,587,393 95] 337,526 95 
1873-74 . . | 2,279,398 06] 828,540 00} 15,133,971 71} 18,241,909 77| 310,702 71 
1874-75 . . | 2,671,496 12] 802,120 00) 11,542,694 17] 15,016,310 29] 372,321 99 
1875-76 . . | 2,607,983 20) 802,120 00} 11,704,336 52} 15,114,389 72) 361,510 29 
1876-77 . . | 2,572,057 28] 742,932 00) 10,805,276 07| 14,120,265 35] 345,976 34 
1877-78 . . | 2,461,600 59} 619,110 00} 10,434,694 47| 13,515,405 06] 828,646 92 
1878-79 . .| 2,352,160 26) 412,740 00} 9,413,015 15] 12,177,915 41] 827,833 50 
1879-80 . | 2,377,050 59} 206,870 00} 9,320,836 79] 11,904,257 38] 296.140 82 
1880-81 . . | 2,220,171 43} 619,110 00} 10,252,967 39) 13,092,248 82) 805,871 68) 
1881-82 . . | 2,188,564 72} 619,110 00) 10,422,476 44) 13,230,151 16) 838,261 12 
1882-83 . . | 2,184,580 49] 825,480 00) 11,879,562 33) 14,889,622 82) 362,908 06) 
1883-84 . . | 2,227,045 73} 578,055 00] 12,852,436 08) 15,657,536 81} 868,352 40 
1884-85 . .| 2,238,518 17| 770,740 00! 12,456,798 17) 15,466,056 341 393,785 77 
1885-86 . . | 2,242,102 19) 578,055 00) 11,480,449 18) 14,300,606 37| 852,613 93 
1886-87 . . | 2,237,479 04) 555,870 00} 11,542,638 27] 14,335,987 31] 999,056 20 
1887-88 . 2,315,833 49) 833,805 00; 12,920,866 74| 16,070,505 23)1,086,026 43 
1888-89 . . | 2,324,476 50} 833,805 00) 12,974,131 56} 16,182,413 06/1,334,640 21 
1889-90 . . | 2,358,785 54) 738,420 00) 18,508,467 28] 16,600,272 82|/1,265,160 36 
1890-91 . . | 2,447,882 87} 645,767 50) 14,585,464 60) 17,679,114 97/1,133,121 18 
Nine mos. 
endingJan. 
81, 1892 . | 1,784,671 04} 553,515 00) 13,856,842 03) 16,195,028 07| 777,496 32 
1892-93 . . | 2,522,587 58) 640,062 50) 16,954,626 31| 20,117,276 39|1,183,388 65 
1893-94 . . | 2,476,430 94} 914,875 00) 17,287,020 68) 20,677,826 621,019,172 73 


21,696,999 35 


1Tncluding $221,262.00, National direct tax assumed and paid by the State. 
* Including $513,026.41, State Bounty Tax. 
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Table No. 14. 


TOTAL DEBT ISSUED 
a 


In each Financial Year between 1822 and 1865-66, and 
each Calendar Year since 1865-66, 


1322 Gon debt), $100,000 00 | 1858-9 . $1,232,950 
1822-3 3,550 00 | 1859-60 735,800 
1823-4 103,500 00 | 1860-1 992,700 
1824-5 283.257 75 | 1862-3 1,604,850 
1825-6 318,685 82 | 1863-4 850,000 
1826-7 873,475 00 | 1864-5 639,709 
1827-8 181,000 00 | 1865-6 712,150 
1828-9 147,250 00 | 1866 1,499,000 
1829-30 295,480 75 | 1867 ost 
1830-1 281,000 00 } 1868 2,937,000 
1831-2 199,743 18 | 1869 531,500 
1832-3 466,592 53 | 1870 3,561,500 
1833-4 593,044 00 | 1871 . 5,238,000 
1834-5 744,626 69 | 1872 . 2,981,000 
1835-6 707,186 03 | 1873 . 7,255,176 
1836-7 359,304 65 | 1874 . 4,478,500 
1837-8 217,300 00 | 1875 . 2,206,200 
1838-9 283,200 00 | 1876 . 8,533,300 
1839-40 478,332 56 | 1877 667,000 
1840-1 345,000 00 | 1878 1,349,000 
1841-2 . | 1879 . 1,890,000 
1842-3 1880 . 2,701,000 
1843-4 ame aigx BESS) . 123,000 
1844-5 11,566 62 | 1882 . 2,078,500 
1845-6 109,653 16 | 1883 . 8,278,500 
1846-7 297,860 32 | 1884 1,837,500 
1847-8 1,419,683 39 | 1885 . 1,742,700 
1848-9 1,085,367 51 | 1886 3,838,800 
1849-50 528,371 23 | 1887 3,324,700 
1850-1 1,195,285 00 | 1888 . 1,529,300 
1851-2 . 1,180,513 05 | 1889 . 8,784,000 
1852-3 2,044,711 11 | 1890 . 5,462,000 
1853-4 944,118 00 | 1891 . 2,716,500 
1854-5 306,400 00 | 1892 . 2,642,800 
1855-6 158,100 00 | 1893 6,115,525 
1856-7 431,900 00 | 1894 5,808,800 
1857-8 1,168,400 00 


Fiscal 
Year. 


1827-28 
1828-29 
1829-30 
1830-31 
1831-32 
1832-33 
1833-34 
1834-35 
1835-36 
1836-37 
1837-38 
1838-39 
1839-40 
1840-41 
1841-42 
1842-43 
1843-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 
1849-50 
1850-5 | 
1851-52 
1852-53 
1853-54 
1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 


228 VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 
Table No. 15. 
THE SINKING-FUNDS TO 1871. 
Receipts of Committee on Reduction of Debt from 1827 
to April 30, 1871. . 
‘Sales of Land, Unexpended ty Miscella- 
Rents, etc. Interest. Halinces, ete. Taxes. neous. Total 
$45,407 43 $486 59 $35,640 02 $155000"° OGM, Fav ene $96,534 04 
30,785 OOV we oer bie 1,617 50 15;000.:00F) Ae. eae 47,402 50 
44,260 81].... 4,530 61 20,000 00 68,791 42 
24,0100 DOl senna Prete. 5,488 80 15,000 00, . 45,117 35 
A AOE. ie oer 865 39 20,000 00) . 63,279 95 
TS SLB. Gil Gute eeoteaet oe 218 82 20,000 00 88,378 53 
7 REO KOMI ese Cintas 669 74 155000 O0}iy casise es 58,541 98 
tA 20a VOU Nees slats one B,09:1) 67 15 QOOWOG sae maar ox 92,844 87 
58,631 49). poOOmee 15,000 O01 i428 sca 73,965 41 
Be OU SBE steels ajo nus © 14,381 41 16,000 Gh ae wate 58,393 65 
LOGOS AG Lieaiaelen tas as 12,268 57 TE GOO 00) en eaten ee 45,662 24 
UA De aAl ss Salva wie o's ps 59,730 98 TH, 000700} Wave eee 94,883 42 
Ad LO OAT ahi vo eves 000 - 73,178 89 £5 OO TOU we gales aes 182,361 66 
D0 12 Weta el eens teins svete 5,938 22 45,000 00}. 66,517 14 
ZO VOSS Vapi eee eo a 19,531 768 DG,.000 00) See. oes 90,500 16 
154 1k Perea ols eas 46,205 63 BOON OM soe 111,619 83 
BG, 406 STOR ates sc sa 74,870 67 DO-OGU:; ODN s6 auth 211,277 46 
112;643 19D ewe a's 66 61,706 60 60;000: 00) views ceae 224,350 53 
LOZ LBB Bide vite. +4 11,306 41 50,000" OO) eens ae 253,444 59 
171,386 Meise tials. os 35,400 OS OD OOO KOO |i. seactanls 256,786 27 
93,749 42 213 80 50,000 00| *$250 00 144,212 72 
BO SOS Ween RES wis o'60 ess 4 = 50,000 OW asrle's € eiera 139,863 99 
64 ;476168ika ses ve es 9,553 91 60,000: OG s. cane eae 124,030 49 
89719 G1 Bl Paces hocks 78,329 50 50, 000200) eee 218,048 62 
67,000 -aainc mene aherats ae 5,605 59 55 OOO 0G) cir cenwe ore 127,682 02. 
190; 14 G6) coer estes 122,912 66 54,000.00 a. cate 867,054 34 
269,036 Osis ch bret ® ata 157,348 79 59,000 0G) sien sae 479,380 16 
163;388482|922 sae os oak 161,667 53 60,000 00\T38,666 34 388,722 19 
197°917t18) asta pees 47,937 23 60,000 O012 Joa5 oes 299,854 41 
172.684. 98) 22. 2eatraee 81,645 44 60,000 OO}... . 814,330 42 
234,210) Zora. sean eee 85,064 71 80,000 00 389,274 96 
803,970 § G1 Goneare beeen 289,175 64 105 000 :00F" a5. es 698,146 25 
284;866: O9l\. niin wee 297,515 63 220000 sO0N ie eens 3 752,382 62 
205;524 Bb eis eben 263,150 90 220,000, DOhaakae ss 688,675 25 
B2-9D9: 761 vs iacemeeee 202,721 22 300,000 GOL Giwaaes = 585,680 97 
BOD. 989" To! tcalete cateceln 227,337 38 200,000 OO|..... 683,297 11 
£5 864527) 00.5% ou eee 149,481 89 300,000 GOI Seu eiten ee 498,346 16 
8652444710 4 Save 151,889 08 300,000 OO)... ..... 537,133 25 
G75468-1E0)\ 5 ee: ctleed peoese.1F $50,000 00). ..-..66: 1,481,816 27 
101,762 10) 26,856 85} 1,101,760 66 360,000: 00) eave e's a 1,590,379 61 
136,732 09| 77,626 74| 1,096,546 14 400,000 00) os abe 1,710,904 97 
174,346 23) 232,389 52) 1,067,878 44 417,000 -OO}. sts eae es 1,891,614 19 
170,732 79| 267,520 40] 1,272,189 14 577,000 OOlA4 Via ae 2,287,392 43 
814,149 36) 280,499 42) 1,156,660 84 719,000 00}. 2,970,309 62 


$5,366,585 76/$885,379 62| $9,558,304 30| $5,681,000 00/$38,916 34| $21,494,186 02 


* Discount on debt purchased. 


t C. W. Works. 
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Table No. 16. 
ADDITIONS TO THE SINKING-FUNDS 


[SIncE THR ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BuoarRD 


Fiscal Year. 


Apl. 30, 1871.. 
1871-72 


eevee 
s,eeeree 
eeevevee 
eoereee 
eevee 


1876-77 


DOH Silene ob 


1886-87 


1887-88 


1888-89 


1389-90. ...... 


| 


Premium on | 
Loans. 


eeoeeeeveezre eee 
coeerere eer ee ewes 
eoeereeree er eevee 
coer ee ese eeaeee 
ceeoerereee ee see 
oor eee eee eve 
eeoeereeeeveeee 
oeeereree ee eee 
eeerevrereer eee ee 
see ee eee ee ee! 
7, eee we ww ee owe 


oee eee ewe ewee 


129,106 80 


102,140 04 


43,521 20 
14,120 00 
115,696 10 
74,060 43 


Received from the Com 
| 


eet | eon | im | UAE 
_ Assessments, | Investments. Deposits. | and Excess 
etc. of Income. 
bE tkea on Re duction of Dijebt. ........ 
$832,790 59| $424,154 62, $84,321 61| $885,116 69 
873,165 14) 576,492 00, 48,760 81} 219,385 47 
724,262 21| 652,113 92 25,058 16] 536,029 67 
1,243,183 43) 736,360 70| $1,202 75| 676,530 08 
915,138 89| 732,203 71, 35,878 64| 758,781 31 
887,916 63| 747,518 93) 45,945 44|......--ssa0 
563,067 25} 691,691 84| 58,551 93|............ 
417,329 28| 675,666 37/ 36,885 58I.........+.. 
201,757 74| 676,828 29| 82,036 18]........--.. 
263,247 75| 644,182 56] 8,476 60|.....-.eeees 
408,187 87| 680,730 52} 39,299 14|............ 
176,471 17| 647,446 16] 35,682 52|............ 
369,166 46] 661,485 78} 24,094 00|........-e- 
271,003 71} 639,227 29] 44,188 53|............ 
123,579 89| 642,012 33 $9,858 46|............ 
99,426 62| 659,528 45| 22,501 99|..........e. 
115,416 28] 681,743 16] 41,869 50|..........-. 
159,720 11} 627,915 10) 60,210 94|............ 
70,039 62] 588,597 71] 71,500 56|............ 
84,581 01) 645,699 93| 74,599 65|.........+-- 
59,020 59} 486,986 93} 49,929 98|.........00. 
64,087 28 618,601 36] 112,332 26)............ 
167,037 74 582,920 21) 52,107 13 Riper cr 


‘ 
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Table No. 16. — Concluded. 
FOR THE CITY AND COUNTY DEBT. 


or Sinkinc—-Funp Commissioners 1n 1871. ] 


Unexpended 
Balances 
from Loans. 


eee e eee eserves 


eoeoererae eee eee 
e@eoeneeere ee eee 
e@eoeerereeoeeeeve 


eee e eee eee ee 


oweeeneeree eee 


116,608 90 


11,688 37 


weeeer se oeveee 
eee er eee eee ee 


AAe e @ b 6 & 16. 6.4 © © 
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Interest on | Appropriation | 
Pecan | oh a Miscellaneous. | Total. Fiscal Year. 
WEED ge ere 12 4S ty em lececeeesese+| $9,553,734 83/Apl. 30, 1871 
RRO sf $68,250 00............) 2,294,633 51 1871-72 
Hepa eas Sal ear a Lick ol 1,717,802 92 1872-73 
ENN Ao a een: Ae ky 1$55,958 29 1,993,422 25 1873-74 

ORR A oa ds ean hy bay heh GO AE ie 2,711,065 71 1874-75 

A DOS Gl aera ie | 130,000 00, 2,579,265 61 1875-76 
GCOO LON ee cee ees Paw Oh a 1,687,075 30 1876-77 
BOLO ZE 14458; 200 00 aes a as 1,798,683 80 1877-78 
TORERE MO Meant AME) OO) tit. weet, | 1,919,719 78 1878-79 
22,087 46, 495,704 00|............| 1,428,413 62 1879-80 
93,581.59). .593,05)- 001; ...-- 2s oe. 1,533,143 50) 1880-81 

| 26,285 98] 702,928 00|............ | 1,802,354 51 1881-82 
D7. 719 1761 17 OOS Bibeln Eevee so 1,555,690 61 1882-83 
$5/45489|° 756,991 G0eoe oes. ess 2,186,578 03 1883-84 
59,464. 89}. 758,856300) Sere etc dee. 1,758,418 79 1884-85 
40,623 80 643,938 O0|............ 1,490,007 48 1885-86 
44,995 14m - 548-184 00h ii) Soca. 1,445,556 97 1886-87 

22 OOH 1S) M i740 LOO) eae 1,633,061 07 1887-88 
52,094. 04; 808,930 00]............ 1,837,976 99) 1888-89 
40145! 87h S8 YER OOlameee hv 1,754,695 80 1889-90 
"45,881 00 P2350 AB AR OO tee oc... se 2,074,916 79 1890-91 
| 48,748 55| 1,459,161 00|............ 2,117,967 05 1891-92 
| 84,115 15) 1,277,392 00 50,166 21) 2,322,390 36 1892-93 

106,099 79] 1,292,219 00!............| 2,154,444 x0 1893-94 
| 


$53,351,012 58 


1From City of Charlestown. 


? Liquor Licenses. 


tC, > Bays 


Arr rmmnnar 


wees hay ote, ee © 


Se es, Oo ae 


ee SS ee 


| 
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Table No. 17. 


FUNDED DEBT, GROSS AND NET, AT THE CLOSE 
OF EACH FISCAL YEAR. 


TBR 2 oe Sante a as iota ws 


189302 eae A ae 


1824 Sy eek eres ee ey 


ee 


eoereree- rere sree ee eee 


oeeet sees eee eeeee 


1862 — War debt includ- 
ed this year and 
after .:. é 


ABOU Soe dese eas ciehs 
ClAGEG. a be vty. os 


Gross Funded 
Debt. 


$100,000 00 
103,550 00 
207,050 00 
305,873 85 
364,800 32 

1,011,775 00 
949,350 00 
911,850 00 
891,930 75 
880,330 75 
817,123 93 
940,358 28 

1,078,088 28 

1,147,398 97 

1,264,400 00 

1,497,200 00 

1,491,400 00 

1,596,600 00 

1,698,232 56 

1,663,800 00 

1,594,700 00 

1,518,700 00 

1,423,800 00 

1,613,266 62 

1,153,713 16 

1,296,626 98 

3,452,606 37 

5,334,846 54 

6,195,144 35 

6,801,541 35 

110,679 70 

59,485 66 

99,855 32 

51,149 77 

07,149 77 

59,299 77 

01,199 77 

54,649 77 

,491,599 77 

894,499 77 


9,031,207 77 
10,335,857 77 
11,015,732 77 
11,371,942 57 
11,892,375 91 
12,998,559 91 


14,011,656 91 
16,959,500 91 


Means of 


Redemption. 


coor eee ees eee oe 


145,980 93 
299,096 88 
279,124 85 
267,505 76 
228,028 80 
234,095 69 
175,784 75 
168,094 70 
153,636 46 
102,075 55 
182,245 56 
217,955 45 
97,436 60 
93,9381 59 
171,489 31 
90,349 56 
88,930 79 
134,389 81 
302,149 09 
378,400 45 
717,610 79 
800,977 82 
478,213 28 
388,396 02 
310,259 40 
473,634 98 
489,065 22 
872,674 15 
1,411,858 00 
1,042,977 90 
1,088,483 92 
1,054,976 27 
1,108,147 09 
1,331,563 05 
967,175 69 
988,922 61 


851,659 08 
1,190,901 13 
1,463,187 67 
1,621,255 41 
3,039,590 32 
4,440,278 32 


5,199,369 72 
6,869,989 11 


Net 


| Funded Debt. 


$100,000 00 
100,282 73 
203,795 39 
305,873 85 
218,819 39 
712,678 62 
670,225 15 
644,344 24 
663,902 45. 
616,235 06 
641,389 18 
772,263 58 
924,451 92 

1,045,323 42 

1,082,154 44 

1,279,244 55 

1,393,963 40 

1,502,668 41 

1,526,793 25 

1,573,450 44 

1,505,769 21 

1,384,310 69 

1,121,650 91 
784,866 17 
436,102 37 
495,649 16 

2,974,393 09 

4,946,450 52 

5,884,884 95 

6,327,906 37 

6,621,614 48. 

6,986,761 51 

6,387,997 32 

6,108,171 87 

6,018,665 85 

6,204,323 50 

6,993,052 68 

7,628,084 72 

7,524,424 08 

7,905,577 16 


8,179,548 69 
9,144,956 64 
9,552,545 10 
9,750,687 16 
8,852,785 59 
8,558,281 5Y 


8,812,287 19 
10,089,511 80 
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Table No. 17. — Concluded. 


FUNDED DEBT, GROSS AND NET, AT THE CLOSE 
OF EACH FISCAL YEAR. 


Gross Funded Means of Net 
Debt. Redemption. | Funded Debt. 
April 30, 1870 — Dorchester debt 
included ..... $18,687,350 91 $9,215,831 25 | $9,471,519 66 
ae LR Hg epee ts ine ee) oe ae 26,472,916 80 11,632,959 91 | 14,889,956 89 
i LB U2 ite ee! siesta ee Cake as 28,628,535 82 12,849,159 31 15,779,376 51 
ss IST Exeter a his eae aaa 30,553,116 80 13,926,777 92 | 16,626,338 88 
a 1874 — Charlestown, 
Brighton, and W. 
Roxbury debts 
included ...... 42,890,785 77 15,417,572 75 | 27,473,213 02 
os CEE) ges Togas A en Or ecco 43,414,829.99 | 16,218,402 92 | 27,196,427 07 
de ES EO ten ate te tntet a1 gayle ds 43,848 835 73 16,880,387 41 26,967,448 32 
as LP Ge ratt arith een aie Wiehe dt 43,590,497 30 16,109,973. 58 27,480,523 75 
Gee 1879 oe). Gov nss ool) 42,457,022-47.| 16,297,245.80. | 26,159,776 67 
ss Ais Oars oeg ohare let oactacelael on: Gs 42,359,816 23 16,130,150 42 26,229,665 81 
ae DREN Waltc sc tral ots a Wel aeatee aw shire 8 42,030,125 36 14,188,021 08 | 27,842,104 28 
te FEU tetchancectlatele fos jeats aah ibs 4% 40,949,332 18 14,943,711 59 26,005,620 59 
Jy PAG eeepc te preted teictan a dik ip) s 40,079,312 04 15,901,650 44 24,177,661 60 
Ee LB Santi Aiea ats to eal aeks ahs 41,184,358 12 16,422,541 43 24,761,816 69 
eh US84 cacao teen Sn ee ee 43,185,669 07 16,933,174 61 26,252,494 46 
a ba aon Aa Beye ne 42,962,180 02 18,365,600 11 | 24,596,579 91 
os 1886— County debt in- 
cluded........ 43,628,322 04 18,915,502 44 | 24,712,819 60 
fe TES Aone crcae ckte ae Pree det 46,799,962 72 20,312,079 64 | 26,487,883 08 
“6 1 eh raane a) Onl s acon eine ae 48,993,803 45 21,632,559 02 27,861,244 43 
ss Oe i et sacle! aie. See ei ee 49,920,475 25 22,266,285 21 27,654,190 O4 
re BD ohransteses sk 2 cet eiie eam 53,930,095 22 22,854,262 88 | 31,075,832 24 
dy Vestine Sa aes beh) eel ie eke 55,861,980 06 24,519,341 59 | 31,342,638 47 
“Fs. SoA RS EMP SS Pa en Sn 56,008,997 35 25,569,706 32 | 30,924,699 70 
ok DEL he EA One 2 oe ne ee ae 56,908,148 O04 25,983,448 34 | 30,908,879 24 
Ee 1 fC eee’ ba et, Ace ae ieee 54,418,535 36 20,908,860 58 | 33,509,674 78 


3 ———————EE 
. 


Net Debt. 


$6,022,803 
5,958,771 
6,733,636 
7,898,634 
7,445,326 
8,043,864 
7,927,445 
9,364,180 
8,886,654 
9,783,198 
9,620,£99 
9,476,849 
8,834,570 
10,898,540 
9,085,686 
14,128,908 
16,095,754 
16,166,428 
21,176,398 
27,812,935 
27,505,005 
28,277,032 
26,855,464 
26,184,171 
26,097,783 
26,658,456 
24,248,046 
24,381,025 
25,311,635 
24,766,064 
24,700,014 
26,354,395 
27 627,588 
26,850,901 
28,321,788 
31,053,496 
30,708,358 
30,539,289 
33,720,111 
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Table No. 18. 
FUNDED DEBT, GROSS AND NET, 
At Close of Each Calendar Year. 
Gross Debt. oe ale ees 
Dec. 31, 1855.....| $7,195,649 77 $1,172,846 26 
cS Lh ARES naa ate ‘7,110,249 77 1,151,477 85 
ORB TBR T ects 7,967,499 77 1,233,862 82 
‘6208 PO1BSG cs eee 9,163,049 77 1,264,415 14 
Ce 21! IBS on: 9,219,599 77 1,774,272 97 
AS Levl SGU aan 9,236,299 77 1,192,435 48 
yee AES 1G teas 9,149,499 77 1,222,053 94 
1ST 1869 oh 10,392,207 77 1,028,027 18 
oS ERGS he es 10,193,732 77 1,307,078 27 
BI 1864 11,380,232 77 1,597,034 69 
PSU ALSAD. eta. 11,686,375 91 2,065,776 51 
bn 6 SA al GGO ier 12,845,375 91 3,368,526 00 
81 BGT 13,533,850 91 4,699,280 73 
"Meso We TT Wes ae 16,516,849 91 5,618,309 75 
$s) 811869. Se 16,607,500 91 7,521,814 55 
‘© 31, 1870 23,908,350 91 9,779,442 67 
SUR: } iG Fey en 27,865,916 80 11,770,162 35 
sec 8] 1 STO e ae 29,718,677 91 13,552,249 33 
ABS 178 ee 35,527,293 45 14,350,895 82 
0 SL AIB Taio 43,474,841 96 15,661,906 73 
8) BLA IRI ee 43,886,632 24 16,381,626 50 
ey BU ABTA e 44,958,822 30 16,681,789 34 
“ye STAB TI Ene 43,354,444 06 16,498,979 12 
sei Rle 1879 soe 41,809,583 31 15,625,411 89 
STM TRIO ours 43,022,816 20 16,925,083 15 
4a BTN BRC eee 41,103,750 60 14,445,294 19 
“ 31, 1881 40,018,598 02 15,770,551 42 
4G) OL RSOr Ee Ses 41,105,577 88 16,724,552 86 
‘UV ETO1BBS Slot 42,544,123 96 17,232,488 44 
reread’ TSBAaw ces 42,981,934 91 18,215,870 64 
ste OT CLARO ee ors 43,416,945 84 18,716,931 55 
NEU ASSB emcee 46,337,887 86 19,983,492 39 
Soro Sa etses 48,682,428 58 21,054,840 11 
ee SAI Bee Oke 48,576,569 29 21,725.667 380 
1ST BRO ne rac 51,185,741 09 22,863,953 03 
PSST OVBONh cre & 55,440,361 06 24,386,864 08 
Paes § Mas Es!) beneneen 56,242,745 90 25,539,387 56 
deen ae Bek 57,083,563 19 26,544,273 22 
“81, 1893 55,831,635 15 22,111,523 22 
RR BI 1894 ce 6 n> 58,654,211 56 22,160,347 14 


36,495,864 


51 
92 
95 
63 
80 
29 


APPENDIX — TABLE No. 19. 


Table No. 19. 


DEBT STATEMENT 
December 31, 1894, 


Gross funded debt, December 31, 1893 
Add funded debt issued in 1894 


Deduct funded debt paid in 1894 . 


Gross debt, December 31, 1894 


City debt 
County debt 
Cochituate water debt . 


Sinking-Funds, December 31, 1893. . $21,700,894 82 
Receipts during 1894 . : : ‘ , 2,770,741 16 


$24,471,635 98 
Payments during 1894 F : 2 , 2,970,099 43 


$21,501,536 55 
Bonds, betterments, etc., the 
payments of which are 
pledged to the payment of 


debt: 
Bonds. : : ; . $2,000 00 
Betterments, ete. . . . 297,456 45 


Street construction assess- 
ments, chap. 323, Acts of 


ane a Be ‘ : : . 24,613 68 
Sidewalk assessments, chap. 

401, Acts of 1852 j . 114,640 58 
Sewer assessments, chap. 

402, Acts of 1892 { . 219,419 06 
Sidewalk assessments, chap. 

437, Acts of 1893 : : 680 82 

— 658,810 59 

Total redemption means, December 31, 1894 
Net debt, December 31, 1894 : : ; . 3 : 
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$55,831,635 15 
5,808,800 00 


$61,640,435 15 
2,986,223 59 


$58,654,211 56 
$37,211,937 58 
3,682,000 00 
17,760,273 98 


rs 


$58,654,211 56 


22,160,347 14 


—. 


$36,493,864 42 
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Table No. 20. 


BORROWING CAPACITY 
December 31, 1894. 


Total Debt City and County . 
Less Special Loans (Out- 
side of limit) . . $11,300,000 00 
Cochituate Water Debt, 17,760,273 98 
County Debt (Outside 


of limit) . 2,921,000 00 


Sinking-Funds . : 


: . $21,501,536 55 
Less Cochituate W ater Sink- 


ing-Fund $8,318,241 08 
Special Loans Sinking- 
Funds 1,418,026 96 


County Court-House 


Sinking-Fund . 256,892 34 


9,993,160 38 


Debt, excluding Debts outside of limit and deducting Sinking- 
Funds for said debt 


Two per cent. on $850,076,262 average valuation for five 
years, less abatements 
Debt as above 


Right to borrow, under chap. 178, Acts of 1885, December 
31, 1894 ; ; ; ‘ : : : : 
Less loans authorized but not issued, inside of limit 


. $58,654,211 56 


31,981,273 98 


$26,672,937 58 


11,508,376 17 


. $15,164,561 41 


- $17,001,525 24 


15,164,561 41 


$1,836,963 83 
1,490,000 00 


$346,963 83 


APPENDIX — TABLE No. 21. 


‘(rable No.2, 


BORROWING CAPACITY 
January 1, 1895. 


Total Debt City and County 
Less Special Loans (Out- 
side of limit) . $11,300,000 00 
Cochituate Water Debt, 17,761,273 98 
County Debt (Outside 


of limit) . 2,921,000 00 


Sinking-Funds - $21,501,536 55 
Less Cochituate Water ‘Sink- 
ing-Fund . . $8,318,241 08 


Special Loans Sinking- 


Funds 1,418,C26 96 
County Court-House 
Sinking-Fund 256,892 34 


9,993,160 38 


Debt, excluding Debts outside of limit and deducting 


Sinking-Funds for said debt 


Two per cent. on $850,076,262 average valuation for five 
years, less abatements 
Debt as above 


a 
Right to borrow, under chap. 178, Acts of 1885, December 
31, 1894 - . : 
Average valuation for Ave years, less Brenients, to De- 
cember 31, 1894 : $876,794,390 00 
Average valuation for five years, less 


abatements, to December 31, 1893 850,076,262 00 


$26,718,128 00 


Two per cent. on increase 


Interest on Investments, January 1, 1895 


Right to borrow, January 1, 1895, under St. 1885, ch. 
187 


Less loans SE ihacinea bat not fae, 


Carried forward . : é P > : 


—_—_—_—- —_— 
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$58,654,211 56 


31,982,273 98 


$26,671,937 58 


11,508,376 17 


. $15,163,561 41 


$17,001,525 24 
15,163,561 41 


$1,837,963 83 


534,362 56 
60,410 96 


$2,432,737 35 
1,490,000 00 
$942,737 35 


$942,737 35 
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Brought forward . : : f : ; 
Estimated additions to the Sinking-Funds in 1895 : 
April 1, 1895. Interest on Invest- 


$942,737 35 


ments. : F $138,701 00 
July 1, 1895. Interest on Invest- 
ments . ; : 58,100 00 
Oct. 1, 1895. Interest on Invest- 
ments. : : 148,723 00 
ce 1, 1895. Debt paid from Ap- 
propriation . d 17,000 00 
Noy. 1, 1895. Appropriation for 
Debt. é ; 1,033,213 00 
Dec. 31, 1895. Sterling Debt Re- 
deemed : é 90,000 00 
ah 31, 1895. Interest on Bank De- 
posits . : : 22,500 00 
Jan. 1, 1896. Interest on Invest- 
ments . z ; 58,100 00 
———- 1,566,337 00 
Right to borrow, January 1, 1895, under St. 1891, ch. 93 . $2,509,074 35 
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Table No. 23. 


LOANS AUTHORIZED, BUT NOT ISSUED, 
December 31, 1894. 


2 Tnside of Outside of 
Date of Order. Object. Debt Limit. | Debt Limit. 


Oct. 24, 1891. . .| Library Building, Dartmouth Street,|........ $200,000 00 
April 26, 1893. . .| Additional Supply of Water ....|..<«+s++s«-s 1,800,000 00 
May -17,%1893'5 y. Public Park, eWards.6 and 7%: 3: .. % 1 $150,000 00 


Feb. 1, 1894. . .| New Buildings, City Hospital ... 300,000 00 
Heb. 12, 1894. ..)| Charlestown Bridge ........ 740,000 00 
UNOS. tL Oe meme tb DILG AR ATKG.. | sy», e-le./s\t- bs ot ssnemee Pee ee ee 1,060,000 00 
June 25, 1894. . .| Laying Out and Construction of 

LA Wey. Me: 5 Sis ee. yo cron ts Meee mee ate eg yh ee ages oe tee aie 1,000,000 00 
July 12, 1894. . .| Columbus-Ave. Extension ..... 300,000 00 
taboos eh o45e. Rapid Transit? <i. +25 ciueke siemisine ad stack ein “es hte $6,950,000 00 


$1,490,000 00 | $10,950,000 00 


TNBLAS Wy ODtMMM ULE Me we st s\'ohe ste s » + $1,490,000 00 
OUISIOGEDEDL LAMIIDiOsi s eels cts be 5 « + 10,950,000 00 | 


$12,440,000 00 


1Chap. 282, Acts of 1893, authorizes the city of Boston to take land for a public park or 
playground in Wards 6 and 7, the assessed valuation of said land not to exceed $300,000; 
also authorizes the expenditure of $50,000 for preparing said land for public use. 

* Chap. 548, Acts of 1894, authorizes the city of Boston to borrow not exceeding seven 
millions of dollars to promote Rapid Transit, and such further amount for Charlestown 
bridge and its approaches, in addition to the seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars here- 
tofore appropriated by the city council, as may be necessary for the completion of said 
bridge and approaches. ¢ 


APPENDIX — TABLE No. 24. 


Table No. 24. 
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STATEMENT OF THE LOANS FOR “LAYING OUT 
AND CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS,” 


December 31, 1894. 


Loans issued to December 31, 1894 ; : 
Payments. 
Board of Survey . : : ‘ : ; 
Land damages = ‘ : ° F ° 
Street and sidewalk construction . ‘ : 
Sewer construction . P ; 2 5 
Interest . - : : 2 : ° ‘ 


Balance December 31,1894 . . 
Recetpts. 


$119,486 89 
118,661 44 
25,318 54 


Sidewalk Assessments 5 é 
Sewer Assessments 
Street Const’n Assessments 


$263,466 87 
Sale of property, Washington and Water streets 
Premium on loans negotiated s a 
Accrued interest on loans negotiated  . 


Paid interest . ; : ‘ ; ° 6 
Paid to Sinking-Fund . : é ; - 
To be paid to Sinking-Fund . ° : ° 
Held under protest é : : : 


Total Assessments to December 


Net Assessments, 
$234,127 47 
888,080 50 
49,932 22 


Sidewalks . 
Sewers ; 4 
Street Construction . 


+ $622,140 19 


Sinking-Fund. 


Receipts, Assessments, and Interest on same . 
Sale of property, Washington and Water streets 
Premium on loans negotiated . 

Interest on Investments . 

Interest on Bank Deposits. 


Total Fund, December 31, 1894 


. $1,500,000 00 


Interest. 
$10,215 22 
7,212 94 


1,409 67 


$18,837 83 


$78,068 55 
241,545 07 
15,153 04 
31,435 53 


ol, L894. 
Receipts. 

$119,486 89 
118,661 44 
25,318 54 


$263,466 87 


1,378,642 59 


$121,357 41 


Total. 
$129,702 11 
125,874 38 

26,728 21 


$282,304 70 
65,550. 00 
10,754 00 

2,593 49 


$361,202 19 


$361,202 19 


Balance 
Outstanding. 


$114,640 58 
219,419 06 
24,613 68 


$358,673 32 


$165,241 07. 
65,550 00 
10,754 00 

2,765 OL 
2,852 83 


$247,162 91 


949 VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


Net Debt Statement. 


Outstanding loans 

Means of redemption : 
Sinking-Funds 
Outstanding Assessments 


$247,162 91 
358,673 32 
Net Debt, December 31, 1894 


Still to be Issued : 


Authorized but not yet issued 


Additional Amount that can be Authorized : 


Sinking-Funds . : ; 4 ; . 
Amount authorized by Statute 1891, chap. 323, in excess of 
Sinking- Funds 


Amount already authorized by City Council 


Amount that can be authorized by City Council, January 1, 1895, 


$1,500,000 00 


605,836 23 


$894,163 77 


$1,000,000 00 


$147,162 91 


3,000,000 00 


$3,247,162 91 
2,500,000 00 


$747,162 91 


APPENDIX — TABLE No. 25, 


THE “PUBLIC LANDS” 


Table No. 25. 


From 1822 to January 31, 1894. 


Expenditures. | 


Neck Lands: . . 
South Bay Lands 
Back Bay Lands... 
South Boston Lands . 
Church-st. District. . 
Northampton-st. Dist. , 


Suffolk-st. District .. 


Roxbury and Roxbury | 
Cana. se ARs 


Miscellaneous Lands. | 
Mill Pond Lands 


Neck and Mill Pond | 
(an dso res A 


Charlestown Lands * 


$418,885 5Y 
1,202,729 67 
1,029,022 41 

99,751 42 


1,183,363 12 


561,817 63, 


2,428,986 58 


~ 


372,930 51. 


363,887 70 


| 
oy oh lee ee pe se | 


o' Sof erm te Set Aa 26, 


Receipts. 
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ACCOUNT, 


| 
| Net Profits. | 


‘i 


Net Loss. 


60 $2,879,639 01 


$3,298,524 
506,925 22. . 
PAHS -Bihos. stator -< 
323,519 74 300,768 32 
999,991 89... | 
172,289 81 | 
863,420 56 | 
DS08% 50h ye 2 oe sok 
672,652 64 308,764 94 
135,572 73. 135,572 73 
77,190 16 77,190 16 
6,916 56 6,916 56 
15,548 39 15,548 39 


$695,804 45 
849,816 54 


960,441 23 
389,527 82 
1,565,566 02 


274,848 O1 


| $7,584,374 68 


| $6,572,770 67| $3,724,436 11 


$4,736,040 07 
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y & 
Table No. 26. 
THE QUINCY MARKET. 
Payments. 
oeae Balan eel aidiAeee Salaries, etc. ed Interest. TOTALS. 
| tions, ete. 
1825-26 .| $532,797 33 a $916 66 ibe ae $533,713 99 
1826-27 . Rite Shey 1,469 Usa deal | $31,622 95) 33,092 45 
1827-28 . 85,933 04 ust 2,380 50. $774 65 31,622 95, 120,712 04 
1828-29 . 26,089 13! $117 64 2,373 00 «384 25! ~—- 29,708 21) 58,617 23 
1829-30 . 100,241 53 140 23 2.421 60) 461 73 28,428 21) 131,693 29 
1830-31 . | 121,866 4 613 62 LV RASS), 276 55 23,973 21| 148,443 14 
1831-32 . 88,917 39 863 97 1,416 28) 432 65 18,073 21 59,703 50 
1832-33 . 432 47 1,174 00 1,369 45 389 40 16,270 51 19,635 83 
1833-34 . 14,325 78) 1,789 14 1,377 62 476 93 15,770 51 33,730 98 
1834-35 . 7,000 00 1,786 52 1,675 58 149 50 15,010 51 25,622.11 
1835-36 . 10,000 00 262 68 1,546 34, 184 65 14,292 50 26,286 17 
1836-37 . 69,300 00 703 56 1,836 79) 182 70 13,792, 50 85,815 55 
1837-38 . 15,621 47 653 45 1,988 10, 151 80 10,327 50 28,742 32 
1838-39 . 5,163 51 1,936 22 1,960 98) 30 30 10,327 50 19,418 51 
UUs OBE Sn aera 391 29 1,929 41) eae es 10,327 50 12,647 99 
1840-41 . 2,320 81 977° 05 2,425 of, Roses 10,327 50: 16,050 90 
1841-42 . 7,000 00 928 79) ALLS JAB | OR 10,327 50 20,348 71 
Ly. oe: ee! Pea nae 359 82 2,192 17 is 10,000 00, 12,547 99 
RN SO ee ee een ea 497 3). 2,683 56 775 00 10,000 00) 13,955 91 
1844-45 . 82,595 13 1,184 ‘a 2,105 68 1,298 61, 10,000 00 97,183 98 
1845-46 . 2,737 99) 2,322 86; 1,045 53 6,000 00 12,106 38 
1846-47 10,000 00 610 89 3,276 41, 71042 6,000 00 20,597 72 
1847-48 . Re | 471 34| 3,098 84) 1,583 24) —-5,087 50 10,190 92 
(OOS Sh a | 2,027 76) 3,539 86) 879 67) 5,400 00 11,847 29 
1849-50 . ° 633 23, 3,360 75) 1,411 47) 5,400 00 10,805 45 
1850-51 . ae Lived 29 8,612 20 1,113 73) 5,400 00 11,903 22 
RO Pee Lh piel fis soe 11,220 30 4,687 84, 1,614 63 5,400 00 22,922 77 
Carried — Re ELIS eh ERE Re 
forward . | $1,129,605 35} $33,845 69| $61,772 62/$14,277 41) $358,835 27) $1,598,336 34 
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Table No. 


26. — Continued. 


THE QUINCY MARKET. 


Receipts. 
vot, | tents. "ee Sige 
anda, 
$514,753 58 . |$22,604 67 
35,714 18) $14,895 64} 4,461 12) 
21,400 00, 26,219 89} 2,324 44 
26,500 00, 26,169 41| 2,776 07 
42,402 77' 24,681 79| 274 92 
9,500 00, 23,530 31) +22. 11 
51,533 79| 25,252 65| «124 67 
601 83 22,940 71) «195 00 
15,500 00 24,350 46| 324 83 
31,481 10/ 32,889 91, «402 17 
1,483 10/ 34,557 64] 481 63 
1,583 10 35,341 70| «607 64 
3,264 00, 35,047 06, 572 07 
1,345 30, 33,957 931 787 02 
345 30 32,406 90| 1,033 09 
345 30 «32,914 32) 1,094 04 
eae 33,979 26| 1,099 37 
4 34,125 141 997 61 
: 34,062 77| 1,073 15 
5,000 00} 33,821 50] 1,274 70 
33,664 32) 1,193 64 
| 88,337 24) 1,384 46 
Gate ee KAT 38,240 80 1,426 81 
39,559 97, 1,702 39 
menen 39,434 12, 1,714 43 
+ 50,462 81 1,323 88 
Raha Rig 49,169 34, 1,244 28 


$762,753 35 


i ———— 


$850,013 59 $52,580 21] $65,824 23 
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Net Results. 
Fiscal 
Cost at Profit at | Year. 

Interest. Totals. close of close of 

Year. Year. 
Pa $537,358 25 $3,644 26/1825-26 
M1109 93)" *! 66,180 17h. a ne 36,731 98] 1826-27 
9,199 78) 59,144 11 | $24,835 95 . |1827-28 
8.129 78| 63,575 26 19,877 92 . |1828-29 
7,665 48| 75,024 96 76,546 25) . 1829-30 
5,486 64 38,719 06)| 186,270 93, .. . . . . 1830-31 
5,579 91| 82,491 02 168,482 81 » «= (1881-82 
3,968 09/ 27,635 63) 155,483 011... .. . 1832-33 
3,860 47| 44,035 76|| 145,178 23 . . {1883-34 
2,893 81, 67,666 99 103,133 35 _ 11834-35 
9183@| _ 37,440.67\| 91,978 85) .... « - 1835-36 
$14 15, 38,376 59, 139,417 81 . |1836-37 
765 00' 39,648,13| 128,512 00 . |1837-38 
601 80 36,642 05, 111,288 46 . 1838-39 
634 53 «34,819 82 89,616 63 . 1839-40 
517 26 34,870 92, 70,796 61 . |1840-41 
500 00] 35,578 63|| 5,566 69}... . . . ‘1841-42 
500 00 35,622 15 32,491 93)... . . . 1942-43 
500 00| 35,635 92) 10,811 92) 3 eee 1843-44 
500 00, 40,596 20 67,399 70 sae « 4184445 
950 00| 35,107 96)| 44,398 12 ae « (184546 
250 00; 39,971 70, 95,024 14 . ew (1846-47 
250 00| 39,917 61||.. .. - 4,702, 55|1847-48 
250 00 41,512 36 34,367 62|1848-49 
250 00 41,398 55 64,960 72 1849-50 
250 00| 52,086.69]... . . 105,094 19 1850-51 
950 00/ 50,663 62, . . . . . | 132,835 04/1851-52 
aaa ERS RT OTE SR Caria 
SP7SLATT SS ae ars eee eects forw’d. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


FIscaL 
YEAR. 


Brought 
Jorward . 


1852-53 . 


1853-54 . 


1854-55 

1855-56 . 
1856-57 . 
1857-58 . 
1858-59 . 
1859-60 . 
1860-61 . 
1861-62 . 
1862-63 . 


1863-64 . | 


1864-65 . 
1865-66 . 
1866-67 . 
1867-68 . 
1868-69 . 
1869-70 . 
1870-71 . 
1871-72 . 
1872-73 . 
1873-74 . 
1874-75 . 
1875-76 . 
1876-77 . 


1877-78 . 
1878-79 . 
1879-80 . 


Carried 
Jorward , 


Plant, Land, 
Buildings, etc. 


| $1,129,605 35 
| 5,000 00 
| 45,000 00 
| 40,000 00 


a4 Ue sobre eee 6. aoe Gs 


0" 3s we ese D> 


6. By 3 Qn aut ee 


and Altera- 
tions, ete. 


$33,845 69 


Table No. 26. — Continued. 


THE QUINCY MARKET. 


Payments. 


Repairs 


2,868 43. 
600 16 
899 56. 
628 00 
774 80 

1,006 49 

1,307 24. 

1,356 24 

1,563 88 

12,406 06 

1,460 89 
829 43 
613 35 

3,005 12 

3,106 45 

1,393 06) 

3,700 48 

3,500 38 

1,500 55. 

3,802 21 


3,700 14 
4,951 84 
3,065 47 
5,324 19 


3,364 
6,311 
5,890 
1,303 


| 
Salaries, i 
| 


| 


$61,772 62/$14,277 41 


3.351 84. 
3,019 75 
3,135 50 
3,122 20 
3,012 50 
3,231 02 
3,247 50 
33563 50 
3,554 25 
3.641 75) 
4,104 60 
4,212 96 


4,769 94 
4,966 00 
5,609 50 
5,722 7h 
5,717 41 
6,575 50 
7,669 50 
8,249 50 
8,395 00 
8,931 00 
8,663 00) 
8,227 00 
8,114 00 
7,405 00 
7,505 00 
7,514 00 


Miscella- 
neous. 


1,110 91 
1,380 65) 
1,505 01 


1,485 12! . 


1,398 54 
1,289 50) 
1,130 27 
2,365 27 
1,465 22 
1,431 96) 
1,703 41 
2,375 47 
3,035 37 
2,397 


{ 


| $358,835 27 


2,093 85. 


2.082) dV) asa meet 
8,026. 40}.) ue meats 


2,668 75) 


1,810 27) . 


1,354 37 


1,221. 10 eS ee ee 


4) (4 7 ens? 


Interest. 


5,400 00 


5,100 00. 


2,400 00 


1,205 00 
1,205 00 
1,205 00 
1,205 00 
1,205 00 
1,205 00 
1,080 00, 
1,080 00 


1,080 00 


TOTALS. | 


$1,598,336 34 


55,100 £6 
| 47,940 07 
5,235 32 
27,066 11 
6,732 01 
6,890 01 
8,490 01 
7,788 35 
18,684 77 
8,348 90 
8,497 86 
9,498 66 


1,080 00 
1,080 00 


11,448 50 
11,889 80 
9,148 22 
12,444 29 
12,744 63 
10,980 32 
13,406 08 


1,288 66]... 
998 64) «learns 


1,220 Oo) ster 


2,269 37 
1,870 54 


+ 12 


2897-39) J Decca 


1,739 86) . 


; SSE a Por CRS Sy sted 


j 


$1,240,280 62, $114,079 15| $217,004 09) $64,7 


73 42) 3384,36 


27 


or 


13,316 24 
15,171 50 
12,722 11 
14,776 58 
13,747 93 
15,586 77 
16,222 36 
10,557 07 


$2,020,502 55 


Oe Paes ee 


ei Jete 6 ae Che) 2 


$762,753 35) 
49,216 00 


215,810 13 


31,942 3a 
27,325 00 
14,119 11 
19,119 11 
11,363 42 
5,883 81 
3,236 76 
3,236 76 
27,452 91 
911 75 
911 76 
911 76 
911 76 
911 76 


} 


2,735 28 


our ce 4 8, oO. Le 
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Table No. 26. — Continued. 


THE QUINCY MARKET. 


|. 


$1,178,753 35! $2,683,523 35'$74,874 19 


Receipts. 
Rents jae er Interest. 
$850,013 59/$52,580 21) $65,824 23 
52,066 21! 1,356 92, 18,339 20 
48,882 31| 1,187 03| 18,389 20. 
48,869 81] 1,212 61, 7,548 69 
48,951 06; 1,170 59] 5,951 55 
52,563 56, 1,225 39| 4,585 29) 
53,287 15' 1,159 92} 3,879 34 
54,883 79| 817 86 2,923 39 
53,840 04, 943 831 2,355 22 
53,878 26/ 778 83) 2,061 03] 
51,810 97, 779 04 ‘1,899 19 
64,768 941 797 41) 1,787 35 
54,018 20. 790 66 364 70 
58,183 30) 1,002 84 319 12) 
56,793 90| 1,115 60 973 53 
62,574 10 903 88 297 94 
66,768 50, 87237) 182 35| 
70,410 00 660 00,136 76 
71,747 00| 670 70 
72,210 00/ 844.47). .... 
72,721 00' 415 37 
74,017 00; 477 32 ; 
84,966 87} 491 03/..... 
92,817 00) 372 91|..... 
92,067 00) 36231;..... 
89,817 00, 317 00 . 
$6,986 43, 49366 ..... 
83,799 12, 460 71 : 
70,511 24 698 72;/..... 


$136,948 08 


| Net Results. | 


ms Fiscal 
Cost at Profit at | Year 
Totals. close of close of 
Year. Year. 
$1,731,171 38)| | joru'd. 
120,978) Baleares $236,082 19,1852-53 
284,218 67 465,200 30|1853-54 
S07 £:, 08th ae ceevie 506,834 26|1854-55 
83,398 20 584,997 14|1855-56 
Te AIS TOON comets 630,424 38) 1856-57 
77,445 52 | 701,137 89)/1857-58 
69,988 46))..... | 764,236 34/1858-59 
65,022 901) ea oat 818,769 23)1859-60 
69,949 88]... 2... 870,930 76 1860-61 
57,725 96| 909,971 95 1861-62 
84,756 61 986,379 66 1862-63 
Be USh SUinc. ds. ome 1,033,967 111863-64 
60,417 02. . +. ++ 1,084,885 47/1864-65 
59,094 79, 1,132,531 76|1865-66 
64,617 68... . 1,185,259 64|1866-67 
68,734 98/| . . . | 1,244,846 40/1867-68 
71,206 76) | 1,303,608 87|1868--69 
76,152 98}) 2... | 1,366,017 22/1869-70 } 
73,054 47|| . 1,428,091 37|1870-71 
73,136 87/).. .- . 1,487,822 66|/1871-72 
74,494 32 | 1,548,999 74/1872-73 
85,457 90 1,619,286 14,1873-74 
93,189 91) 1,699,753 94 1874-75 
92,419 31 1,777,396 67 1875-76 
90,134 00|| .. . . 1,853,782 74 1876-77 
86,710 09 1,924,906 06 1877-78 
84,259 83) 1,992,943 53'1878-79 
71,209 96||-<° Sate 2,053,596 42 1879-80 
Terran | EME NE he seg on Want © ee 
£4 074,098 - OF wan. hm ch ettav hay way Ove 
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FISCAL 
YEAR. 


Brought 
forward . | 


1880-81 . | 


1881-82 . 
1882-83 . | 
1883-84 . 
1884-85 . 
1885-86 . 
1886-87 . 
1887-88 . 
1888-89 . 
1889-90 . | 
1890-91 . 


Plant, Land, 
Buildings, etc. 


$1,240,280 62 


> oe ee ee ee el ghee 
oft et ere ey! te ae 
Chon Ve beet ee 


FEULOD Wo eg 


1892-93 . | 
1893-94 , 


Total . 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


Table No: 26. — Continued. 


THE QUINCY MARKET, 


Payments. 


Repairs 
and Altera- 
tions, ete. 


$114,079 15 


3,413 58 
3,488 60 


7,080 91 
4,710 32) 
2,223 47| 
2,743 95) 
1,534 31h 


3,003 81 
4,044 63 


5,114 57 


2,221 47, 


4,709 37 
2,435 71 


$1,240,280 62} $162,966 72 


2,162 87 


Salaries, etc. 


$217,004 09'$64,773 42] $384,365 27 


7,759 50 
7,855 75 
8,255 25] 
8,279 25 
8,268 00! 
8,276 00 
8,370 00 
8,359 00 
8,287 00 
8,428 29] 
8,855 84 
6,747 
10,106 
10,581 


$335,433 91 


Miscella- 
neous. 


1,240 66 
1,442 79 
1,242 96 
2,939 24 
1,456 91 
1,301 28 
1,350 38 
1,602 26 


1,350 53 
1,293 02 


2,845 04. 
761 


1,482 37 


LODE ae 


1,468 20]. . . 


$86,550 16 


Interest. 


em 0 Si ein” ope 
peo Miais' Sees 
vias De ee | 
oe, 6.5 ee yey wah ee 
0) (eter Fes ren ee 
a? @Copece? mage 
as ey. AES Wale 
Pa guilt Ye Fa he 
él) fe is atanre 
¢, wp ine Cases 


oS mete pee 


$384,365 27 


TOTALS. 


$2,020,502 55 
11,163 03 
12,712 12 
12,986 81 
18,299 40 
14,435 23 
11,800 75 
12,464. 33 
11,495 57 

12,641 

13,765 

16,815 

9,729 57 

16,298 73 

14,485 86 


45 


$2,209,596 68 


Rents. 


$2,683,523 35 


Temes 49 fa ww 


See Sate 6 $e 


en 


$1,178,753 35 
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Receipts. 


70,686 24 
71,122 66! 
70,946 00 
73,267 25 
71,564 10 
71,336 00 
71,293 00 
71,793 00 
71,043 00 
70,543 00 
74,793 00 
53,782 25 
71,713 85 
72,193 00 


Miscella- 
neous. 


$74,874 19 


| 
| 
| 


Interest. 


$136,948 08 


AGB 4G) saad ryt 


454 78 


1,907 80) . . 


538 96 
526 87 
529 81 
579 42 
610 51 
473 07 
622 88 


840 92, 


484 22 
581 67 


$3,669,599 70|$82,329 87 


CO ea ae 


$136,948 08 


Totals. 


$4,074,098 97] 
70,859 70 


71,577 44 
71,477 31 


74,275 05) . 


72,103 06 
71,862 87) 
71,822 81 
72,372 42 


71,653 51) 
71,016 07, 
75,415 88 
54,123 17 


72,198 07 | 


Net Results. 


Cost at 
Close of 
Year. 


e458) eer er ell 


i ee 


ec ae Wan et 


o) oa, 0, Leys 


ROTTS G7! ion <5 Oe 


$5,067,631 09 


Profit at 
Close of 
Year. 


$2,113,293 09 


2,172,158 
2,230,648 
2,286,624 
2,344,292 


2,404,354 
| 2,463,712 


2,524,589 
2,583,602 
2,640,852 
2,699,452 
2,743,846 
2,799,745 
2,858,034 


Brovht 
. |forw’d. 
1880-81 
41/ 1881-82 
91/1882-83 
1883-84 


1884-85 


56 
39) 
51! 
99 
84 


1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 


01 
14) 
57 
17| 
51 

32| 


Table 


No. 27. 


VALEDIOTORY ADDRESS. 


EAST BOSTON FERRIES. 


Expenditures. 


250 
Current 
pai Expenses of 
YEARS. Paiey 
Department. 
SSDS 0 Join tunes Sietates dace tate 
PSOE at tala futel ane gener 
A eStIEHO Lie a ail sins %s ~ohelate vais 
MS ARO RS ST Actire ad's n's10 ote 
BPS ta ns) b als oaetctens > ik ee 
UNS Dias ag Ass GS a AS 
RSM IND Ate a din Mee as av ore 
DRO OU ch hs casts ales este. am 
BS OGHOl se Vet vised wtee nak 
TSG 768 2 poh s sei wea the tse 
TBGB—O0 . cs. lare a art eae tees 
1SHRO 70S Crhsde.ctrem ek ashes 
1870-71...| $196,297 45 
1871-72... 204,449 72 
1872-73...; 191,088 12 
1873-74... 210,395 68 
1874-75... 235,191 67 
1875-76... 207,729 80 
1876-77... 169,976 96 
1877-78... 162,201 60 
1878-79... 163,437 69 
1879-80. . 154,419 14 
1880-81... 168,788 50 
1881-82... 179,407 86 
1882-83... 199,722 32 
1883-84... 242,538 36 
1884-85... 234,877 56 
1885-86...) 230,200 04 
1886-87...; 189,737 51 
1887-88...| 202,090 17 
1888-89...) 214,846 22) 
1889-90... 199,030 23 
1890-91... 204,520 72! 
1891-92... 157,240 56 
1892-93... 211,567 19 
1893-94. . -| 218,746 76 


Other Ex- 
penditures 
charged to 
Depart- 
ment. 


oe eee eee wees 
ee 
eee ere esr eeee 
ee 
ee eee eee ewes 
oe eee eee eee 
siel tls @ Pee 6 60 8 
cece eeeeoese 
cee er eee s eee 


$276,375 00 
16,348 45 
51,066 47 
51,467 32 
86,987 
30,217 
33,564 
29,216 


ee 


“sree eee eeeee 


11,492 


20,985 


00) 


Other Ex- 
penditures 
charged to 
other De- 
| partments. 
| $125,000 00 
/ 125,000 00 


ce eee eee eeee 


236 32 
9,665 32 
) 85 
81 
6,474 12 


|. o Cx@ 0100'S See ® 


|e @eeeree eevee 


“eee eee ee. e288 


oF ©. 0 W eStores Bie 


SO - 


‘ | 
ee ee we ww owes 


Interest 
on 
Loans. 


eee ewes ee ee 


eee eereee eee? 


ddl 22} $12,500 00 


12,500 00) 
12,500 00 
9,700 00 
9,700 00 
9,400 00 
11,600 00 
11,600 00 
11,600 00 
11,600 00 
19,260 00 
19,260 00 
19,260 00 
19,260 00 
19,260 00 
19,260 00 
18,840 00 
16,500 00 
16,500 00 
16,500 00 


“eer eeewererr ene 


1,920 00 
1,920 00 
3,000 00 
3,000 00 
4,920 00 
4,920 00 
4,920 00 


_ 


Total 


Expenditures. 


$125,000 00 * 
125,000 00 
13,051 22 
12,500 00 
22,270 02% ' 
9,700 00 
9,936 32 
19,065 82 
31,226 35 
38,576 81 
18,074 12 
296,076 14 
232,173 52 
274,849 67 
262,296 90 
316,643 53 
285,481 56 
266,165 88 
219,191 71 
178,701 60 
180,737 69 
217,564 39 
168,788 50 
179,407 86 
239,612 91 
282,182 94 
301,897 83 
245,463 15 
201,855 O1 
260,934 24 
216,766 22 
202,030 23 
228,505 72 
231,376 43 
237,986 O01 
254,290 65 


| $4,743,501 83) $996,795 53) $341,978 09) $323,105 00) $6,405,380 45 
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Table No. 28. 


EAST BOSTON FERRIES. 


Receipts. 


251 


| 
YEARS. 


Credited to 
Ferry 
Department. 


Credited to 
other De- 


| 


‘Total Receipts. 


eoecerereceeceeeee sees eee ei see ee eeee eter eei|e et eaves er sei se eeeereeeeeve eevee 


Sie See, ee 26 \@ ere 6 4 2 6 = 6 6 


eee ene ceeee sr cece oee 
P6580 05s a), 'e 6 ete, 6-0) co 0 2 8 
Wibt else. « 6) ¢ oe «0 6). a*e"e a8} 
eee ete ere een eee eee ee 
eee eee ees ee ee rw sevens 
oe ee se eee eww wees en ee 
eece ee eee eee er ene eese 


Veeewervpeoceoscetreeweace 


eer ers eee se eer ew aeeresne 
ower eee er eer eee ee eens 
ee fee eee eee eee eee ee 
cere eer e wee eee eee ee 
oe ee ewe wwe ewe wwe weer ee 
2 (0 25s 0 00 6. 0 2 09.60 of 0 6 @ 6} 
ere tere oe eee ee ee ewe 


eoereteec ere eee ewes eve 


eee tower eee eee er seese 
Ce) ANE ‘eho RL WLS 0 181 @ (6.0) ele, Meee 8 
eer e eee eee ee eee rene 
O16 PHO le) a! le Jay Gia! Wthe) Ont ete) 8.0 
es 
Ce 
coer eer e reece es eee eee 
ee  D 
Ce 
ee ey 
see ee ee eee eee ree ene 
ore Sere eee ee eseceee 


soe ee oe eee eeee 
oe reer eee ees ee 
oo eee eee wo ease 
coe eee eee ee eee 
ee 
cee ee eee eee eee 
eee eee eee ee eee 
ed 
oscee eee seer eeee 
i i 


oe eee eee eee eee 


$180,038 | 
184,600 
205,000 
219,507 
200,000 
179,300 
176,032 
175,795 
166,530 
174,437 
166,508 
165,513 
162,827 
159,031 
156,801: 
159,558 
164,497 
140,001 13 
138,760 65 
141,633 00 
146,276 80 
116,353 00 
154,660 65 
152,069 54 


— 


$3,985,753 51 


partments.» 
$625 00. $625 00 
1,250 00 1,250 00 
3,013 56 3,013 56 
900 00 900 00 
2,700 00 2,700 00 
2,700 00 2,700 00 
3,000 00 3,000 00 
4,050 00 +,050 00 
3,850 00 3,850 00 
3,600 00 3,600 00 
3,900 00 3,900 00 
3,600 00 183,658 54 
3,000 00 187,600 00 
3,000 00 208,000 00 
3,000 00 222,507 50 
3,000 00 203,000 00 
2,590 00 181,890 00 
3,000 00 179,032 00 
3,000 00 178,795 48 
3,000 00 169,530 31 
2,000 00 176,437 00 
1,500 00 168,008 48 
Sie ah eeeedos 165,513 06 
EP Lata Bireeg BS 162,827 91 
sya aetatas Ase! © 159,031 03 
ae) | See 156,801 60 
Se oe separ ee 159,558 14 
Sn Dp Rete 164,497 69 
ees odes) ate 140,001 13 
Te aS 138,760 65 
ee Ns wale 24 141,633 00 
Soha’ Aeveaeas 146,276 80 
Prat Ta iadogy ee 116,353 00 
Paha ater Users 154,660 65 
Gain sonst Vr ure 152,069 54 
$60,278 56, $4,046,032 07 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


Table No. 29. 


EAST BOSTON FERRIES. 


Net Results. 


252 
7 Total 
YEARS. pxpenditures. 
1858-59. $125,000 00 
1859-60. 125,000 00 
1860-61. 18,051 22 
1861-62. 12,500 00 
1862-63. 22,270 02 
1863-64. 9,700 00 
1864-65. 9,936 32 
1865-66. 19,065 32 
1866-67. 81226 °8 
1867-68. 38,576 81 
1868-69. 18,074 12 
1869-70. 296,076 14 
1870-71. 252 WoL Dy 
1871-72. 274,849 67 
1872-738. 262,296 90 
1873-74. 316,643 53 
1874-75. 285,481 56 
1875-76. 266,165 88 
1876-77. 219,191 71 
1877-78. 178,701 60 
1878-79. 180,737 69 
1879-80. 217,564 39 
1880-81. 168,788 50 
1881-82. 179,407 86 
1882-83 239,612 91 
1883-84. 282,182 94 
1884-85. 301,897 83 
1885-86. 245,463 15 
1886-87 . 201,855 01 
1887-88. 260,934 24 
1888-89. 216,766 22 
1889-90. 202,030 23 
1890-91. 228,505 72 
1891-92. 231,376 43 
1892-93. 237,986 O01 
1893-94. 254,290 65) 
$6,405,380 45 


Total Receipts. | 


ore eeeoer ee eee e 


$625 00 
1,250 00 
3,013 56 
900 00 
2,700 00 
2,700 00 
3,000 
4,050 
3,850 
3,600 
3,900 
183,658 
187,600 
208,000 
222,507 


203,000 
181,890 
179,082 
178,795 
169,530 
176,437 
168,008 
165,513 
162,827 
159,031 
156,801 
159,558 
164,497 
140,001 
138,760 
141,633 
146,276 
116,353 
154,660 
152,069 


$4,046,032 


| 


| 
; 
| 
1} 


| 
| 
| 


io 


Surplus 93 


Deficit for 
the Year. 


{ 


$125,000 00 
124,375 00 
11,801 22 
9,486 44) 
21,370 02 
7,000 00, 
7,236 
16,065 
27,176 
34,726 
14,474 
292,176 
48,514 
87,249 
54,296 
94,136 
82,481 
84,275 
40,159 


11,207 
41,127 39 

780 02 
13,894 80 
76,785 00 
123,151 91 
145,096 
85,905 
37,397 
120,933 
78,005 
60,397 
82,228 
115,023 
83,325 
102,221 


$2,859,442 26 


93 88 


| $2,359,348 38 


32 


Net Cost at 
close of Year. 


$125,000 00 
249,575 00 
261,176 22 
270,662 
292,032 
299,032 
306,269 
322,334 2 
349,510 
384,237 
398,711 
690,887 
739,402 
826,652 ¢ 
880,949 
975,085 32 

1,057,566 88 

1,141,842 76 

1,182,002 47 

1,181,908 59 

1,193,115 97 

1,234,243 36 

1,235,023 38 

1,248,918 18 

1,325,703 18 

1,448,855 09 

1,593,951 32 

1,679,856 33 

1,717,213 65 

1,838,146 76 

1,916,152 338 

1,976,549 56 

2,058,778 48 

2,173,801 91 

2,257,127 27 

2,359,348 38 


APPENDIX -— TABLE No. 30. 200 
Table No. S30. 
MYSTIC WATER-WORKS. 
Payments. 
i ; | Re i & xt | . iy Ps eee a 
| Introduc- 
“ Paid other = tion of ‘ 
, Maintenance ie ae Mystic ‘ 
YEAR. Repairs, ia! Interest. Refunded yee ae Raver! Sapatn Totals. 
spection. 


To March 1, 


1871 Construction as per statement of Mayor Kent, of Charlestown . .|... . .| $1,247,633 19 
Year ending 
OS TS GE es ES Ae a a ; Seay aN IRs aah a 116,554 71 
NB LL Rey ee Heit: Pantp ENE 8 sap cpa arene ee ie ested Brae Gael pod Cate te 97,071 51 
$1,461,259 41 
Less amount charged to Maintenance to balance amount for 
which the city had been authorized to issue bonds. .... ni) octal eee oe 1,259 41 
$1,460,000 00 
Loar Sils|e) G150,287 42). $304,602 12) oo ms fee ola oie Belt te fine bebe ees 454,889 54 
od eae 46,819 27 66,373 84)... ere le ite ho Walhe hese tral lee ieyiis! as 113,193 11 
peel aU803; 63,335 54 17,816.91) 6 Sor aiiehie teks Meee ea ike es 140,712 45 
Jan. 1, 1874, 84,434 06 TO,G09- D8 ioe. sos er Pi ramen ARs 161,043 64 
From Jan. 1 to 
Apr. 30, 1874, 14,148 44 ZOVGOZ26] 'irewree este P oes. stoma es nares aig 39,840 70 
1874-75 . 2... 114,869 17 LO DOG Gotreuss Prete ek aks la eas EO ke Chee Ne Oa Re 216,455 50 
Ey Cee nee 122,677 49 70,280, 001.0 ov ata ox $14,882 69 $2400) atone ad 207,864 18 
1876-77... . 89,700 26 66,290 00}... ..» 21,688 17 1220-32) s 6s 178,898 75 
1877-78... 104,938 49 635875,00) ew. 22,674 92 TOAGO? LU ine ears 275,953 52 
BOTS 10 hs 105,746 57 @8,G27.60)4.uant 23,794 62) 25,508 93)... 223,077 62 
1879-80... 104,413 70 633865 00}. tc -sin 43,582 53 2,027 28). . .« 213,888 51 
188vU-81 ... 108,746 19 69,145 O0NNS on cane 26,695 28 4871 O3li st ciuelae ans 205,458 10 
1881-82... 80,753 92 62;445;00|'Si. esau, 31,106 23 B74 80) Sie ire 180,049 04 
1882-83... 98,405 54 62,185 00}. . . 34,694 33 SiSOm (Gah oe aeeneaes 199,167 69 
1883-84... 109,215 59 03,900:00) i. ates 37,508 51 6,133 60) $3,458 73 210,176 43 
1884-85 . . . 120,679 53 48,960 00) $1,330 00 37,622 32 7,368 12) 6,873 80 222,833 77 
1885-86... 131,755 66 48,930 00 10 00 A164 10 Lee kets stee 3,545 78 225,882 55 
1886-87... 134,038 19 43,817 50 542 42 ELE S10: 99 Ree sarerns tt anne 128 25 289,837 35 
1887-88) 50h 149,846 95 42,617 50 174 33 89,515 43}00-6 3. 4 . 2 53 282,154 74 
1888-89... 160,143 33 41,877 50 37 67 QS, SS0K LO petetaits cee 104 35 297,693 00 
1889-90... 143,203 73 41,842 50 138 16 100,902 50}... 143 75 286,230 64 
1890-91... 182,469 92 38,547 50 168 81 LOT OTOL 2 wae etonisd ois 742 81 279,899 29 
1891-92... 116,438 21 21,653 75 35 23 2d, DOE OS hr kes Woh tay Wie task etl Cet 161,608 57 
1892-93 . ... 129,354 49 19,257 50 128 19 BES Aaya asta} een a ee leaeed ead rida oN 286,361 54 
1893-94.... 160,643 97 18,707 59 151 42 TAS 101s Soh meme es colt oe dike atone 323,604 33 
$2,777,065 63) $1,599,404 88 $2,716 23) $1,146,342 12) $136,245 70) $15,000 00) $7,136,774 56 


SS a a a a TS ST IS SES TS 


254 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


Table No. 


Sl. 


MYSTIC WATER-WORKS. 
Receipts. 


YEAR. Water Rates. 
From 1865 

to Mar. 1,1871..| $518,626 
pa rive 1872.. 185,814 
Sore 1873 200,141 
to Jan. 1, 1874.. 163,616 
1873-74... 128,080 
1874-75.. 272,300 
1875-76. 261,452 
1876-77.. 289,823 
1877-78 267,917 
1878-79 264,445 
1879-80 260,988 
1880-81.. 228,392 

1881-82.. 245,336 7 
1882-83.. 252,335 
1883-84. 266,401 
1884-85.. 267,670 
1885-86.. 279,220 
1886-87. . 323,851 
1887-88. . 303,873 
1888-89. . 320,466 
1889-90. . 323,478 
°1890-91.. 337,378 
1891-92... 130,325 
1892-93. .| 394,008 
1893-94 .. 421,572 


$6,907,518 49 
| 


1,220 


1,783 


2,189 


$95,870 82 


1,173 7 


1,426 


eee ew se eae 


33 


Other Sources. | Mystic Sewer. 


cee er eo eerteolovecesee seer 
re ee a 

8 es tee 6 66: 6 ele <6 © 

ele ree woot we oe 
ee 
Cie of Vie alee setae s, 
st ee tee emer. 


AS, CG OO. p onde + 


$422 81 


1,457 37 


ee ey 


seer ee ee sek- 


er ee ee ewes 


ek ee ee 


ceee eeet soe 


52,637 00 


$54,517 18 


$518,626 
185,814 
200,141 
163,616 
128,117 
284,897 
272,882 
293,115 
278,633 
269,123 
266,316 
232,357 
254,358 
260,934 
271,586 
278,784 
284,491 
328,227 
305,637 
323,045 
324,698 
" 388,551 
131,751 
395,792 
476,399 


34 
79 
07 
97 
81 
61 
52 


49 ! 


40 
91 


$7,057,906 


49 


’ 


APPENDIX — TABLE No. 382. 255 


Table No:-S32. 


MYSTIC WATER-WORKS. 
Net Result of Expenditures and Receipts. 


YEAR. apart Roneioek neh eects ae ieee 
From com- 

mencement to 

March 1, 1871, |$1,702,522 73| $518,626 34/$1,183,896 39) ............ $1,183,896 39 
1871-72...... 229,747 82 185,814 79 FO, Oates Usd elas 210 dake «seh ate 1,227,829 42 
BBCZ-T0 5 o's x! 4: 237,783 96 200,141 07 87,642 89. ERY Soeton the oY 1,265,472 31 
1873-74...... 199,624 93 Sele LOL CONN eno ose aeatee $92,109 85| 1,173,362 46 
1874-75..... 216,455 50 BRS BOT! Bl. Ge «agape. 68,442 11) 1,104,920 35 
1875-76 ...... 207,864 18 BP, OMT O a es ok ys Stain 65,018 34; 1,039,902 01 
TEI GS07 os oe: 178,898 75 Boyd BD etre tae aw sian: 114,216 74 925,685 27 
DE (Vou si" 275,953 52 273,633 40 Bowel Dinas 4 duane eee 928,005 39 
1878-79 ...... 223,077 62 GOs Die OD ee ethos a8 aes ao 46,046 29 881,959 10 
1879-80 ...... 213,888 51 OG, LOCDOl ite tir ad acts tan 52,428 15 829,530 95 
1880-81...... 205,458 10 Up af BG RE A» aie 26,899 67 802,631 28 
1881-82...... 180,049 04 254,358 83) ....... ees 74,309 79 728,321 49 
1882-83 ..... 199,167 69 BOQL9SE nA alata cts tes ah, 61,766 71 666,554 78 
1883-84...... 210,176 43 ATL, B86 GOP was eee sone ws 61,410 17 605,144 61 
1884-85...... 222,833 77 BTSSTSAe SE) iia 's 2 ie aye ot pied 50,951 07 554,193 54 
1885-86...... 225,882 55 2OG-4 OLED! bi ckw'e 6 ale ee 58,608 95 495,584 59 
1886-87 ..... 289,837 35 DAOVUeT SOE! Fiat his 4 gaye 38,390 59 457,194 00 
1887-88...... | 282,154 74 BUDE OR EOD tanta s s.0 aoe 23,482 91 433,711 09 
1888-89...... 227,693 00 DeD EO CBA rcp e vig tery a we 25,352 84 408,358 25 
1889-90...... 286,230 64 BASING IT. aaista se set» 38,468 03 369,890 22 
1890-91...... 279,899 29 GUC De Memes [yg heats as! are 58,652 58 311,237 64 
1891-92. Spates 161,608 57 131,751 94 29,856 63 oe 341,094 27 
1892-93...... 286,361 54 DUO Um RA ya deh oon Wat 109,430 93 231,663 34 
1893-94...... 323,604 33 ETA GON thins: ie WH 4; a5" 152,795 27 78,868 O07 

Son Aap deme ar ype oo gael p sprees aed ee gre en par 
$7,136,774 56.37,057,906 49/$1,297,649 06/$1,218,780 99 
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APPENDIX — TABLE No. 34. 257 
Table No. 34. 
MYSTIC WATER DEBT, GROSS AND NET, 
At the Close of Each Fiscal Year. 
Fiscal Year. Gross Debt. Sinking-Funds. | Net Debt. Surplus. 
£OG2—63 5 ,'o ie 100,000" 00! 2: Sen aeocd.. $100,000 00 
PERSGS=64 56.3 BOS WOU OO | sy creme meee eco 77) 308,000 00 
1864-65..... BHo,000- OO ie eee aes. 's 583,000 00 
1865-66..... O22, 000200 caesarean. 5. « ar. 641,000 00 
1866-67..... JOS POOL UOM Te ecg ener oes 958,000 00 
1867-68.... 1,020,000 00 |..... 1,020,000 00 
1868-69..... 1022, 0008 OO chive os cians 22 1,022,000 00 
1869-70..... Oe 25 VOOCOUN Was Se fietey are. haces 1,022,000 00 
$S70-71 0.06. Wyte 2,000 20th ein clea ain ate’ «2 1,172,000 00 
18 Ey be 1,357,000 00 $18,151 55 1,338,848 45 
1872-73 ..... 1,364,000 00 77,768 46 1,286,231 54 
1873-747....}. 1,403,000 00 186,655 21 1,216,344 79 
1874-75...../ 1,280,000 00 138,228 76 1,141,771 24 
1875-76..... 1,318,000 00 45,616 62 1,272,383 38 
EB7G=T 7c cs 1,228,000 00 96,701 18 1,131,298 82 
1877-78...,..| 1,228,000 00 175,831 79 1,052,168 21 
1878-79 1,158,000 00 252,380 48 900,619 52 
1879-80..... 1,153,000 00 318,137 06 834,862 94 
1880-81..... 1,153,000 00 366,898 39 786,101 61 
1881-82 1,127,000 00 468,225 12 658,774 88 
1882-83..... 1,027,000 00 506,705 12 520,294 88 
1883-84 840,000 00 830,540 15 509,459 85 
1884-85..... 839,000 00 444,453 69 394,546 31 
1885-86..... 839,000 00 521,541 93 317,458 07 
1886-87 ..... 839,000 00 603,555 62 235,444 30 
1887-88 ..... 839,000 00 666,965 00 172,035 00 
1888-89..... 839,000 00 T15,811-53 123,188 48 
1889-90..... 839,000 00 767,306 65 71,6993: 8 

GVO OL a. 3 690,000 00 680,929 44 9,070 57 

1205 CSS eee 482,000 00 BOW PUG IT UNF. they foie wh eet 5 $68,208 70 

Ss 441,000 00 Wy pel, CI Cd MMR Se maeNr pa oe 138,254 O1 

1893-94. .... 102,000 00 BOONMIUET GS oes wc ela ee 163,210 26 


- 1 The fiscal year of the city of Charlestown be 
2 To April 30, Charlestown annexed to Boston 


gan March 1 and ended February 28. 
January 5, 1874. 
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TABLE NO. 36. 


COCHITUATE WATER-WORKS. 


EXPENDITURES 1844-1894, ACCORDING TO 
APPROPRIATIONS. 
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APPENDIX — TaBLE No. 37. 265 
Table No. 37. 


COCHITUATE WATER-WORKS. 


Expenditures from 1846 to January 31, 1894, according to the 
Sources from which the Money was Obtained. 


From Loans. | From Revenue.| From Taxes. Totals. 
Mricinalcost of Works. 2 - 02... °- PR ARUCTEPRE iin co hl ett tp ae Nn apie oes ees $5,430,711 11 
Chestnut-Hill Reservoir. ...... Bete O el) Reel eas Wa fen io legis Nace ieee 2,449,982 07 
New Mains: 
from Brookline Reservoir... . 1 Petes ea oe 3 304,991 83 
From Chestnut-Hill Reservoir. . . SULOUL ML | rahe!) we tee lee 300,000 00 
Additional Supply : 
Improvement of Lake Cochituate . PAO Sie aie ks Setiaccoe Wat dhe a Spe ode 78,634 04 
RAP UANOONG Te dl se es NR a 7,190,305 68) 1$355,386 80 $10,000 00) 7,555,692 48 
High Service: 
PeteGNth LsOS00D. 350-0 he Sow): De tae MGR SB Pak Lae ware ci, goatee 26,832 25 
Parker-Hill Reservoir ..... 161,000 00 67,246 17 228,246 17 
RRM TERNS | ot i Rg SOP Ore Uae aaa at) Manca eae a oan an ees 866,787 55 
hops; wAibany street... ee 60,000 OG hates Wren a Psi tn veh an Seen 60,000 00 
Extensions: 
Water to Deer Island. ...... 1H, 00D OD eta ale ho facts Ap ar? 2 75,C00 00 
ereeyi ais LOceash DOStON ops bal fee ok ate ee alee ee ve 24,878 08 24,878 08 
New Water-Pipes, East Boston . . ec ya ay CARY Pp gee 20,999 43 20,999 43 
Water- Works, Wds. 13,14, and 15. 700,000 00 Deo: UO eet les maaees 700,983 03 
Sy Ward Gs 258 of ei BID OOD OU t) aba wanes to ae Cr es 375,000 00 
bs Wads.138, 14,15, and 16, 4 Ty VOD OGM bittetertans 3.6 4,885 15 419,885 15 
Ms Wards ]l7and 19. . 460,000 0U 210,570 00 5,749 11 476,319 11 
Water-Works, Wds. 13, 14,15, and 16, 
and extensions to Wds. 17 and 19. OU OUROO ies antata pxa o Tacs 44,250 89! 104,250 89 
aber CATIOR AVEO rs Pee Re are Te ste ih eire 4 ds es Role 26,532 35 ASHE BD Cty 
_ Extensionof Mains. ......./ 1,900,000 00 $3/3,147° 13) ois 2 eee 2,273,147 13 
Water-Meters : 
Introduction of Meters and Inspec- | 
RRR eon! sh, oe" ae) ss a BOU.00O OT Ds. .t oe hel ate 330,000 00 
PeeeeaRECOUIY 0 ty gas ek ta 215,175 92} 32,327,954 73) 1,554,470 73} 34,097,601 38 
| 
MMI Garetee 12. fc 2s ats oa td $21,449,420 45) $33,068,041 69| $1,759,011 91) $56,276,474 05 


1 Includes $352,886.80 Premium on Loans. 


3 Includes $182,369.57 Mystic Water Revenue. 


paid for Jamaica Pond Aqueduct Co.’s plant in 1893-94. 


Total amount of Loans issued to January 31, 1894. . 


2Premium on Loan. 


This expenditure of $373,147.13 also 


i> ‘ey seg 


eerie BS ADOVE! ON wouter sauce esa) sree eee $21,449,420 45 
Larmeurm 10 Sinking-Fund {ot (Wig eae ge oe oo ae 17 93 
Balances on hand January 31, 1894. ........0... 114,272 73 


Wards 13, 14, and 15 comprised the city of Roxbury. 
Ward 16 comprised the town of Dorchester. 


6é 
6c 


We 6c 
19 ‘cé 


““é ce 
6é 66 


“© West Roxbury. 
“ Brighton. 


includes $75,199.70 


. . $21,563,711 11 


21,563,711 11 


266 VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. | 
Table No. 38. 
COCHITUATE WATER-WORKS, 
Receipts. 
Total Water Rates, in- | ; 
YEARS. cluding Hydrants From other Sources. Total. 
and Department : 
Charges. 
S460 22 5 as soe ly a eee ee $22,263 39 $22,263 
1 BAT BR esis cian | Uh eee mepte that oo 10,517 54 10,517 
1848-49....... $15,933 OL 4,691 66 20,624 
1849-50....... 142,704 65 10,296 34 153,000 
1850-51en ses 136,290 75 12,734 34 149,025 
1851-5208 siemens 183,987 56 15,438 92 199,426 
1802-95. 425% 193,941 81 9,362 31 . 203,304 
18538—-54......- 206,736 22 6,941 45 213,677 
1854-55....... 250,429 82 12,728 81 263,158 
1855-56....... 284,189 49 7,669 65 291,859 
1856-57....... 292,181 89 | 21,060 76 318,242 
THOT HOO aiaats is. 296,512 25 | 13,115 97 309,628 
1858=59 ses. | 313,694 60 | 40,516 72 354,211 
LBS =b0S sce 341,479 50 11,985 87 358,465 
1AO0LDLA eee © 363,561 08 | 8,729 59 372,290 
1861-62. .... 369,261 53 | 11,307 038 380,568 
1862-63 coe 391,588 85 | 9,219 51 400,808 
1863-64....... 420,281 99 18,972. 62 434,254 
1864—65....... 439,834 21 | 24,076 70 463,910 
TOO5--Ols .tawreceleie 462,221 92 | 10,986 83 473,208 
1860267 wisest | 517,101 95 | 18,424 85 530,526 
1867-68... 538,879 66 | 13,286 65 552,166 
1868-69 20... 593,150 49 16,863 03 610,013 
1869270 wie ook tern | 655,217 29 | 20,442 22 675,659 
1870-7 Dist cee 795,718 92 | 32,336 63 $28,055 
LS Ct S72 eee 859,578 85 30,091 81 889,670 
LET 2197 eas 933,464 67 20,896 37 954,361 
1B1 S14 ile Mien’ | 993,914 88 40,486 18 1,034,401 
1$/4-70 0 sn vee | 1,039,201 10 45,779 68 1,084,980 
1815-7 6.5 eee 1,075,727 98 | 193,960 99 1,269,688 
ASV A teal (forse nie ys ! 1,073,593 39 244,609 42 1,818,202 
1B17 78 fhe et | 1,060,537 81 24,720 40 | 1,085,258 
LS78—7 Ossett / 1,059,067. 21 31,286 57 | 1,090,353 
1879-80; : Sse | 1,093,104 52 20,608 30 | 1,113,712 
1880-81....... 1,113,028 79 20,335 23 | 1,135,364 
1381~82 > \. ees 1,094,869 63 24,285 98 | 1,119,155 
1882-83....... | 1,140,020 88 25,282 34 | 1,165,303 
1883-84....... 1,199,657 10 | 26,804 45 1,226,461 
1884-85....... | 1,195,946 03 | 24,421 96 1,220,367 
T885+S6.i,)- 103 6 1,236,472 20 | 28,052 31 1,264,524 
1886-87....... 1,217,274 87 34,075 97 1,251,350 
BBOV OD wie sos mis 1,302,262 06 36,852 22 1,339,114 
1888-89....... 1,360,444 09 1.197,935. 27, 1,558,379 
1889-90....... 1,350,817 76 59,177 24 1,409,995 
be 1,405,537 67 | 63,528 09 1,469,065 
1691-92... . 816,357 53 101,215 11 917,572 
1892-93.....00. / 1,433,413 78 40,936 99 |, 1,474,349 
1893-94: ...... | 1,637,531 94 | 54,627 79 | 1,692,159 
LA | | ooh ee 
Totals...... $34,896,724 18 | $1,763,939 71 | $36,660,663 89 


1 Including $150,000 from sale of the reservoir lot on Derne street. The money, however, 
was not credited to the Water Works, but was used for municipal purposes. 


of 1888, and Doc. 49 of 1889. 


See Doc. 
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APPENDIX — TABLE No. 39. 267 


Table No. 89. 


COCHITUATE WATER-RATES. 


Assessments, Abatements, and Net Assessments, less Hydrant 
Charges, from January 1, 1880, to 
December 31, 1894. 


YEAR. | Assessments. | Abatementa. | 4.00% tg Cioene aacianive ot 
1880....| $1,086,456 37| $35,895 95| $1,050,560 42|$73,764 00| $976,796 42 
1881....| 1,129,547 69| 28,334 91| 1,101,212 78| 83,080 00| 1,018,132 78 
1882....| 1,157,840 03| 25,654 31| 1,182,185 72| 84,460 00| 1,047,725 72 
RS Sthy a3 1,213,310 06 18,247 82 1,195,062 24; 85,760 00 1,109,802 24 
1884.... 1,224,265 89 13,683 89 1,210,582 00} 86,180 00 1,124,402 00 
LSBs «. > 1,372,756 86 111,860 40 1,261,396 46;| 90,720 00 1,170,676 46 
1886.... 1,282,322 47 89,353 33 1,192,969 14] 86,837 20 1,106,131 94 
Uso Ceara 7 Tad, ane 47,443 64 1,282,448 48| 83,610 00 1,148,838 48 
1888.... 1,842,381 35 26,069 04 1,316,312 31| 86,976 00 1,229,336 31 
TOS9 i.’ 1,403,736 71 42,227 07 1,361,509 64} 74,250 00 1,287,259 64 
BB90.. 1,484,767 08 83,413 22 1,401,353 86| 71,868 20 1,329,985 66 
BOL) % ot 1,575,233 49 125,539 69 1,449,693 oe 71,401 50 1,378,292 30 
B02 6 as. 1,580,757 97 25,480 17 1,555,277 80) 11,072 00 1,544,205 80 
1893.... 1,672,059 21 23,141 18 1,648,918 03. 11,724 00 1,637,194 03 

~1894.... 1,704,465 08 21,845 68 1,682,619 40. 12,084 00 1,670,535 40 
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Table No. 40. 


AMOUNTS PAID BY THE DEPARTMENTS OF 
FROM 1854 TO 


ab ' é | . | n silts 
= ‘ a SO tena oD % 
a See) Ce 
Es 22 3 5. $6 | 38 25 
Fa ow aw Viale aw am 
1854. $315 00| $1,290 00} $80 00 $658 00| $232 00/ $775 00 
1855.. 381.00| 1,525 00 87 00 664 00; 238 00 737 00 
1856. 381 00} 1,525 00 98 00, 664 00; 23800) 711 22 
1857. 381 00; 1,532 00 98 00 664 00; ~—-232.:00 842 00 
1858... 462 00] 1,614 00; 210 00/ 668. 00| _—-259 50 929 56 
1859... 417 00; 1,692 00} 215 00/ 668 00/ +~=—«-259 50|_~—Ss«87Y 56 
1860. 415 00; 1,624 00/ 367 00| ~—«4663. 75) ~—«s«283 50] ~—Ss 879 56 
1861.. 430 00| 1,836 00} 447 00| 682 00/ +517 50| ~—s- 879 56 
1862. 462 00] 1,847 00) 625 00/ 682 00| 548 75| —« 879-56 
1863... 462 00; 1,840 00| 625 00} ~—-827 00| +~=—s« 576. 75| ~—Ss 879 5G 
1864... 415 00] 1,888 00} 719 00/ 890 00| 567 00) 929 56 
1865.. 592 00} 1,894 00} 728 00, = 927 56] += 482. 00|.~—SSs«9 837 00 
1866. 603 00! 1,882 00| 1,004 35] 905 75| 880 89] ‘1,302 58 
1867. 603 50} 1,970 00| 961 71| 905 75| 1,097 56| 1,425 25 
1868... 530 00| 1,982 00| 1,006 37/ 1,715 54| 1,340 42| 1,940 11 
1869. 545 00; 2,278 00| 1,207 33, 1,409 49| 1,218 46] 3,784 36 
1870..) 38,599 00| 2,666 00| 1,054 27/ 2,829 74| 1.405 00| 4.385 68 
1871..| 36,443 00] 2,958 00} 1,077 54|’ 2.392 13] 741 98| 4.113 69 
1872..| 45,410 00] 8,000 00| +~—«- 988 89| 2,157 14, 829 58] 3,681 00 
1873..| 49,566 00} 3,238 00 1,144 63| 1.673 75| 787 67| 6.086 22 
1874..| 55,378 00| 3,214 00! 1,095 91| 1.076 25) 747 38 6.600 46 
1875..| 60,450 00| 3,364 00| 1,136 31| 1.144 67| 735 59| 6.940 38 
1876..| 67,944 50| 3,358 00| 1,243 50] 1,612 89! 1,008 52| 6.528 10 
1877..| 70,696 50| 3,904 00| 1,010 41] 2.572 16| 816 87| 5,985 33 
1878..| 72,526 50/ 3,742 00 + 819 941 2°601 25 630 411 «6305 15 
1879..| 73,816.50; 4.227 00| + ~—«671 29/ 3.517 50| ~—«688. 00|_~—Cé#S,710. 52 
1880..| 75,064 00 3,796 00| «665 43| +=«'917 50; +~—s«578 25) +~—«6,090 91 
1881..| 84,360 00; 3,653 00/ 638 38) +~=—«917 50| +~—Ss« 295 88] —7.306 51 
1882..| 85,755 00) 4,350 18] «893. 361 ~ 917 50/ +278 97] + —«6.784 83 
1883..| 87,055 00} 3,616 28) 1,873 151 917 50/ +612 00| + «6,908 7 
1884..| 87,475 00; 3,815 70; 1,471 00/ 917 50| 577 50| «6,658 25 
1885..| 92,025 00] 3,362 90] 1,229 00, 917 50 ~—«570 00] ~—«8,028 00 
1886..| 88,073 30/ 3,547 40] 1,185 50| 900 05| +545 78}. 7.397 81 
1887..| 84,780 00] 4,010 50] 1,488 90/ 981 50/ 693 00! 8.198 40 
1888..) 88,381 00] 4,279 99] 1,666 60| 1,036 75| 882 10| 9.069 06 
1889..| 75,695 00] 4,374 71} 1,902 10| 1,036 75) 920 30} 9,678 47 
1890..| 72,726 00] 4,887 58| 1,818 83| 985 57| 1,520 67| 10,909 99 
1891..| 72,762 00] 4,311 95] 2,131 50| 957 88] 1,052 84] 11.058 40 
1892..| 12,657 00] 4,735 20! 2,451 90looneotigateg | 1,263 10| 11,582 40 
1893.., 13,369 00, 5,630 97| 2,488 30) "Street 1,705 30| 11,053 20 
1894..| 13,858 60] 4,440 50| 2,334 30) Department.|  4’413 40! 10,049 10 
— —_— —_— / — ee 
$1,607,250 40 


$124,052 86) $42,404 70 
| 


$46,568 77 $30,145 88)$205,591 08 


APPENDIX — TABLE No. 40. 269 
Table No. 40. — Continued. 
THE CITY OF BOSTON, FOR USE OF WATER, 
OCTOBER 1, 1894. 
= ap = @ 
a pee aa rain 02 4 = oo L 
8 pa a3 cs 4 8 mee a 
EB, = aS ai ae ae 5 
) aw a ae ‘aa aia Og Ss) 
Ret ies Boe UU, Late here coe SAU O Sictace oe A aelare [teon ho cocta's. bot. c tte ete ee 
Semitic. 64 OUfsf ee ee PR MRC iebae si csies, be Pe Nora's so ¥otele occa | a act 
2 OLOUL tee ace PES LNG) CRAIN PRESIARE IRE ES ah DENG Pin 82 
ee eee a | GF OUI, aac cee el PACED CBO efapaie lttes te aie se Vivewla acavais « Gis’ahl ace siete 
ape 3 ae Ba Use oot. o CROLL Bo soc a tg MMi eee Porting Untriak btete 43 
3 ae ee OE OPS Saks A DOS CON a eae inthe: tere tne Sane feo ote ba ep pane een rte 
1 OS ne Be OUP een ecdeese ona TT DO atanatenes. Gta he dare cere ca EL eee ee 
Sa ROOOP ae eek FUNG) Dabs? aks & i ape aM ged ee OE 
Some ore? 3 OVUM ate toes ots SU OUR Soren Sadanicwla a ate ota ay eats epee 
Rees: SOMO ee ON Ura er ate ok tee hice ee 
Beery ><). DLN fy Se te Se te SIM a Urge en an er Pree a 
Sy Ge aera PUNE Mes metres acai nace > che tava 3) Oe Sue Ks SOoOr.OOh SS yvonne 
$1,048 63 PWS) RR FS RAI ad Me SE Maly a eae a BU OOnte Nanas, 
1,924 00 PCIER reser yt tan ef UR ee ee Rene ents: apn te | Of OO eee ee 
2,607 37 GUE) 0) lea ae et hy ie eae a i A aa TOU.00 le: Ree aaet 
2,264 20 PO eee 5's SE Raa aad Pa iy cde, taal PEO ZOO keys cheteress 
2;700 50 SURO s eae ieee. ts (Eh attend 0h hess oe ae nine DOOR a uie ere tas 
3,105 00 D7 ad te atees fo othe, | fia: Tea ETE ria ema rr gs 2 Soo Oe oy tee 
2,963 40 oP NTA tle oe > oo? a ea I SLC rll HOD pa se iol O01 tn eae ol 
2,482 69 78° OOl chases ce EASE gS SERB eee Sons OOiee as dae. 
2,384 14 93 50|te ee Fed Ree gey tee tee SSR UGRES > coh. 
1,983 35 95. DU Pe ober amas «lace la cca eee Silke UiEeare en cae os 
2,272 81 162 50) Py es Es Se Hots Pena) oe he a SS. OG oe 
Zee 22 146 50 Fy ety) sii eis wee ss | At ark Meer 355 OMe. con dae 
2.453 26 60 50. By 24 a i eg 1 ap a a a SRO Rs aes 
2,102 O4 71-50} Vf a) Patents cual oe | $85, OGLaa ey Oar 
EPS GO|. wie cares 6 | 40025 Rms ea ane ele S85) OOP Mee ak ane 
LOA ACE Sa A By (TF IN) ee SN ae 385, OUhssc eee 
ROO ae oes ce aes | 20 00 i 2 Ub ge ah a rem 41.0; QO} ere ees 
RROD ie eres sae. | 20 00 RPA eho? ac che sere S85 OO sees 
2,096 50 236 O00) 20 00 67 50 $150 OO 390 00 $25 50 
2,338 50 255.00 20 00 67 50 28 00) 350 00 118 OO 
2,104 30 SST OTSS 63 45 31 02| 347 80 114 92 
2,632 60 238 O00 a2 OU 67 50 242 12! 406 OO 120 80 
3,146 20 214 00 Zito 62 50 171 68) 458 00 94 S90 
2,196 40 214 00, 9H 25 62 50 889 75) - 502 85 89 50 
2,228 95 199 02 24 42 58 13 1,688 95 486 13 86 09 
2.54070) 127 80 23 62 spo 25 1,876 17 539 10 46.50 
2,612 80 142 00 26.25 62 50 2,693 00 599 00 86 90 
2.825 20 142 00 26 25 62 50 3,465 O8 579 00 89 70 
2,240 80 142 00 VE Sy 62 50 821 50 613 20 102 30 
$3,621 04) $551 19) $1,742 33) $12,057 27) $10,786 08)$1,006 16 


$68,470 | 
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270 
AMOUNTS PAID BY THE DEPARTMENTS. — Continued. 
; 5 a 
GH Po > 
YEAR. os - of aps 
ES 3 = Es 
pen) PA i > Oy 
(o) — oO 2s oO 
aa) oO ies A4 
DBA le ae Oe EL eT ER oN ie Gecko Re SER 
ABD vice stab tris a aloo te ce ne ete REO CaR RS Ee aed ote ce cialale oof) 
DB DGS oC a hoce ete ane oe sale ane sae eames Gi aslatsie che ct ital pee 
ABST. ball bo ee enorme eda. wien “tity Sean 
TODS Oe dba. ette Sle ene bts Suet BON E%e 4 Bir ote wharersheietenant 
DO A, PaaS anys oes RERUNS TORT EL: os 'ele 0 balekess -acmtet gemne 
LSD 5.5 Ae citric, Hee eA EN a aia 8 a oot arson 
TEGO Dein hake Se ee ee Re Scie aescarh ws oh Melee eee 
i Bal 9 epee nesn eae rater 974.1 Se oe A aa PIC a 
TRGB Peal so a re eae sakes Pe bon (ate fe ae son 
Moe Speer te GRR RRS SA ur, CU RE RRR Re ae ek 
ih ilelig pote ey Bmore AAS) cn Ae Pa a $9 00 
aS nea Sister Gale Mahia OSs Sa Be ey ak arte 9 OO 
Py ewe eet sclatase here Rata, hes «ol chaaeas Catt ed 9 00 
O51 Mole is hayes, oa uaa Oy 2 arene MERC eee ae 9 OO 
BUG iets RO eR doe os lol o WR Se 6 00 
"oak RE Aaa Py CO a a $3,585 13 167 00 
OTT me be 3,794 87| 228 00} ” 
‘ha Fp Rtg) Od so | 4,860 98 227 00 
Tae Ses COT OF a 4,797 23 202 00 
Me Ate arate 933 04) $12 00; 4,679 95 271 50 
he? is ps ee 1,336 50 12. OOF So 8S irae O21 to 
ibid cee Ses 1,382 41 16 00 Ai Ta! Oo oT irae 
ibe ape ae ihn pea! 16 00 4,278 03 442 75 
167G25 ee BUS BOG isc oc 4: 236° 27) 431 50 
Se es Ss Srote oUt es Rs ae 3,296 30 423 75 
Nas 6) Soares GD is oldie 0.0 2.755). 89? Loewe 
13S beet fia Uns 25. poy eee 2,760 76| 4,170 51 
Teta Soe Sp HEADS ahieae 2,(00 20) 5,410 80 
iB tas Hereres 1,176 25 12-50) 2 935805. 50) 1.6 7G TTS 
i hatay chyrgee Sear 1,355 (25 12 50 3,473 34| 5,767 00 
LRBS ie 1,013 00 12 50} 3,807 96) 7,008 07 
1LBBG ons oe 915 85 11 75) - 3,451 81) 4,893 57 
ibs oY ieehearte 968 60 sO) 23 D156. 3 4,126 03 
1S88ish.. os 936 75 15 00; 3,446 00} 3,639 15 
1GS22 ees 950 00 15 00 8,232 70| ° 6,442 29 
B90 Se ae 839 23 Tpeeoles 1.075, OO) eb aaees, 
1S9L SS ees 926 63 13°50) 3,845 00) 7.768. 95 
eit eae <P 1,069 40 15 00} 3,334 00 Consoli 
1895 eee TU SAUL a ere wea et 2,947 20) Street De 
ibe l Seats ry, fe Se.) ae ee 2.705, 60). axa Bia we 
$21,053 12) $190 20) $92,369 24/$69,691 20 


Sewer 
Department. 
| Bridge 
| Department. 


eoeoerereer nee 


be ocd. ¢€ ote “eres 


ov,eeewe nee 


1 4.0:.6: & wily «a ie 


jeweereeneve 0 


56 

56 
225 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
200 


ove ew we we ee 


one er ewe ee 


LF | al (eee) gh em © 


© .0 16 # 6 608 206 


200 
200 
200 
256 
256 » 
1,297 
976 
1,326 
3,867 
4,951 
6,522 
5,165 
dated 
partment. | partment. 


| | 
| 


eS 


: 
$28,711 24,$1,615 45 


Consolidat’d | 
Street De- 
partment. 


oreereeer ee ee 
hime! a 6 ©. ¢/s. 0 ¢ » 
ee ee we we ewee 
See 270). 0 6 «06 \e 
we eceoereeoeee ee 
 2e eee eer eee 
16 &, 6 Cpe e 8 © s 
eee ewe ee ee 
rit, Vie 6 1618 ©. Oe 
se ew ewe ee ee 
Cie. S. O15 Se 169.0 Oo 
ee ee wwe eee 
ore er eer ev ee 
oe ee wore eee 
eee ew wee ees 
see ewer eer ee 
see eee eens 
eee ere eee ee 
-@ ee we we we wees 
oecereer ere ere 
Ba @) 0 cs..6 6 0 oe 8 
eoeoeoere ere eee 
‘eo. 8 6.0.0 0 s « 
eee r eer ee ee 
ose eee eee ee 
eoeoeese eee eee 
eoeerreerereeee 
oereroceev ee ee 
errr reece eee 
eee e eee ee ee 
Pies 2,6 0. «, 5 6's) 0 
eeoeer eer ewes 
eeeeereereees 
ooer eer eee eee 
eoerereer er ee ee 
eoeereeeer eee 
oe eee eee eee 


eee ee © ww © 


$10,183 47 
8,956 25 
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AMOUNTS PAID BY THE DEPARTMENTS. — Concluded. 
oe tet wn 7) 
2% a= ee ee Bane | . 84 ee 
BN © "0 © BS eco Sonmeeet te tee ao 
a SO hE |kSO | Ee oH 
= BA RP ZA = H 
SOP OGRA TORE OO! Seine ee. eae hee el $3,734 00 
9 00 SDAP OO otek Sa a a herrea 4,017 00 
9 00! Dal i] Suro a ORR ae a mins 1S ed) Sari 4,002 22 
9 00 PECMNITEE huis Wee el oe ees 4,158 00 
9 00 SOAR H ie te Chee legs 4,596 06 
9 00 DE NE AU Ay ARE ae Fe Cae ED eee 4,478 06 
9 00 CAR emer ee os bens eke 4,679 81 
9 00 rae Not Be ays Seo bi a a a 5,239 06 
9 00 LORIN Gali ts' 2S 4S CS a ae 5,491 381 
9 00 DARE ramen Meroe es eet aces oles 5,657 31 
9 00 PA SHUG tao Coe taeric Tin Oak elce as 5,760 56 
9 00 GCSE. OF aan aid oS ae 5,981 56 
9 00 HnOe Aten Pals, eer emenansry te ec o> 8,464 39 
9 00 pe ELEN ADS Lia eM Is PT sca | 9,876 11 
9 00 Gite RO loa he Demme Cen 12,000 70 
9 00 ABORT Geet ccc Creu Ganon S Sie oe rz 13,477 02 
11 00 BGR OR Mars ternary O00 t 53,482 57 
11 00 AGHASGI + eta: Ree tubs a's. they 4 55,977 05 
DEO OU SSG TOL S297 LONG cel. eo. ce Ke a 66,797 68 
ia 01) Ey ere ap a A Aled ec eS, 73,373 82 
P6225 07 ee it ok cS tes 8) Oe 79,216 60 
Pipe 92 ON GS) ciety: GaP Re No 85,738 51 
LOOM OA pyc eee ek. OSS eee | 92,702 26 
TL DROOMMMEAT Cit SE liY ch aba vet |e cic 5. Cee | 95,479 85 
Saree amen wee te seman Get Soe 96,209 388 
A Lob Sed RGU DGhe ee ahs choice 2. -| 819,172 FO 828, 62 
aah Oty ia SANS SS Ae SM ie A OR aR 2 97,838 94 
See RO MOOR Ma oe hele Col... soa 108,532 31 
ee ioe GOMOD CO ites SA). foes 111,870 71 
Rae ae, & SOHO. We atetral oo hale | sc bake SOT 
Leeson’. HD) ust Bt iS el ae ae OE po dN Tred Blab 
eet Bg ee POOU spe eens S88 ons a eae 123,540 43 
ST RGSS ShSm ia yes ve ).). sof < {icon eae 115,142 58 
ka gh Stes T O0GUAU aE A FESS Re 114,948 05 
id eae POOR I Eran Hots oo. Worse e wee 122,541 65 
ees ae TEN ool GN. ©) ge ie PE RR eles 114,580 97 
28:5 he SO LBS es es ce ok eee eee 117,400 71 
Lael 1 CDR Ee oo eas 5 ocala acca ee pantie 116,895 14 
Da ghhae hy 0 a a San eS. Dt 54,961 52 
Ge eas Tame oes ba ons cee 55,792 25 
Eeveren 1, TORRE © Is cena sat eh ae 15 


4,211 20 


$23,350 92 


—_—S  § —————— 


$232 00) $35,659 21) $227 40 


$108 50 


$19,172 70, $2,446,630 66 
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Table No. 41. 


AMOUNTS PAID BY FIRE DEPARTMENT 


For use of Water for Hydrants and Reservoirs from 


1870 to 1894, inclusive. 


N.B.— The payments in this table are also included in Table 40. 


DATE. | Number. Rate. Amount. 
TBID actin Ree aeons: | 18383 $18 00 ($32,994 00 
USO Lisaeter ny? Say ge puree | 1904 18 Ov 35,838 00 
Lapeer tina taal ned wee Peake yh | 2485 18 00 44,730 O00 
1 OS ig oh et I en ain eae 2702 18 00 48,636 00 
PTE enna bao tear a die teal) hat Me 3016 18 00 54,288 00 
ANGI YY Sey bigs ie eee es Sr B+] 3295 18 00 59,310 00 
Beh OF EE GE Speed do a 5707 18 00 66,726 00 
DPS a tem Sadia aK ieeniey 3851 18 00 69,3818 00 
Dei uel, PateL eS ML Sey cy d951 18 00 71,118 00 
Beh 5o Uae Re pelle Sot a ect tele fon 4027 ) 18 00 72,486 00 
Huts eres. | 4098 18 00 73,764 00 
Pets LY Boo US we ste fat be wees” 4154 20 O00 83,080 00 
Pooeess otc: Seema ete ama? °, 4223 20 00 84,460 00 
i Gotets Be URE ean TS Mags Cea okra 4288 20 00 85,760 00 
1 ois at ee NDE nl nak te aia A 4309 20. 00 86,180 00 
hats ot. A Ra amass, 4536 20 00 90,720 00 
SEY AME IS me: Pe ota 4619 2. 00 | 192,380 00 
Seis eg stare Mears may 8 Od a 4645 18 00 83,610 OO 
CES ROR eee co ae 18 00 | 86,976 00 
BT ae ak a ate AE er atibe Ee A950 15 00 74,250 00 
Foie] UST: SA NN Aaa ee Ub 5116 15 00 | 776,740 00 
Ci Oa RE he CE dot 15 00 | °79,335 00 
EO a ee ee tay 2 7g 0936 2 00 11,072 CO 
MOT Pats sh. ey Thiel. aaa 5862 2 00 11,724 00 
Ne A SER Be ea RD Ah 6042 | 2 00 12,084 00 
1 $5,542.80 refunded. 2 $5,371.80 refunded. 3 $7,933.50 refunded. 


APprENDIX — TABLE No. 42. 


Table No. 


42. 


COCHITUATE WATER-WORKS. 
Net Result of Expenditures and Receipts. 
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YEAR. 


——_ _ 


Totals... 


1846-47.. 
1847-48.. 
1848-49.. 
1849-50.. 
1850-51.. 
1851-52.. 
1852-53. . 
1853-54. . 
1854-55... 
1855-56... 
1856-457.. 
1857-58. . 
1858-59... 
1859-60. . 
1860-61.. 
1861-62.. 
1862-63... 
1863-64. . 
1864-65... 
1865-66... 
1866-67.. 
1867-68... 
1868-69... 
1869-70... 
1870-71: . 
1871272.. 
eet: « 
E873 -74.'. 
1874-75.. 
1875-76.. 
1Si6—77.. 
1877-78... 
1878-79.. 
1879-80.. 
1880-81.. 
1881-82.. 
1882-83.. 
1883-84.. 
1884-85.. 
1885-86... 
1886-87.. 
1887-88.. 
1888-89.. 
1889-90.. 
1890-91... 
1891-92... 
1892-93.. 
1893-94.. 


Total 


1,668,386 
1,754,930 
814,784 
644,519 
436,046 
413,122 
344,718 
344,475 
329,319 
355,300 
376,213 
394,340 
675,368 
404,970 
378,436 
413,483 
530,607 
765,556 
688,665 
873,260 
1,114,832 
1,788,015 
1,588 368 
1,666,500 
1,312,750 
1,215,655 
1,314,505 
1,730,659 
2,460,419 
3,154,241 
2,340,675 


1,266,817 
1,804,324 
1,773,688 


$421,174 


Payments. 


19 
83 
1B: 


$56,276,474 05 


Total 
Receipts. 


$22,263 
10,517 
20,624 
153,000 
149,025 
199,426 
203,304 
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309,628 
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10,606,531 
11,029,611 
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11,571,010 
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Table No. 45. 


COCHITUATE WATER DEBT, GROSS AND NET, 
At the Close of Each Fiscal Year. 


Fiscal Year. | Gross Debt. Sinking-Funds. Net Debt. 
| ; = 

1847-48.... Doe AOL Oe te IOM Irs ee die ln c0's bre $2,129,056 32 
1848-49.... Se fae eR) ie OE Sn aa 3,787,328 98 
1849-50... RAO an yO Siam <» ave wis. me Sse 4,463,205 56 
1850-51.... CEN D RW foslag GG) 00 aie eee ane 4,955,613 51 
1851-52.... Be ZOU Sethe Oe Meee Se Ares cipice « ¢ 5,209,223 26 
1852-53... . | EEO SUA td ae Ty a ae 5,972,976 11 
1853-54... . | Dy tad AG Lt Dae gtaislei dino ns 5,432,261 11 
1854-55.... D405 96 Pel But ieee 6a ohana « 5,403,961 11 
1855-56... D; 2OU; AO Le Leee na agen cla tickiTs, ¢ s 5,230,961 11 
1856-57.... AN 9 ela Maa Ooi a Ph ae 5,031,961 11 
1857-58. ... A DAOO LAL E. Gitgt sh shaders ate « 4,724,961 11 
1858-59.... | ASL AGL LL 2 oe ads ee ee 4,754,461 11 
1859-60.... BolO aL ae Lt! donc |ae spears 3,846,211 11 
1860-61.... Eye i Bis @ ASR Neer ok cde 3,455,211 11 
1861-62.... eA) Nya 6 1 Dd A age cH 3,012,711 11 
1862-63.... Oat LAC 3S tsk Semen 2,992,710 11 
1863-64.... PANS gd it Balas Mi Ga CaMeere irc a 2,992,711 11 
1864-65.... ea OULD: (he (72%. od Saevetecame eke 2,942,711 11 
1865-66.... SRTALE DR CE EE UaDY 5 {a's sate noariaetee 3,152,711 11 
1866-67.... eC EL Dh to 5 o a's wore aeevahete 3,370,711 11 
1867-68.... | pc TAAL 0 hd eS 2am J 3,867,711 11 
1868-69.... CIN SRN CE Oy OL SR ee eerie Ssegye tL AL 
1869-70.... Daten UME LAS fo Caine onc evel eale 5,731,711 11° 
1870-71.... 6,482,711 11 $1,100,000 00 5,382,711 11 
1871-72.... 6.812, 7 PL ALL 1,185,049 67 5,627,661 44 
1872-73.... GOT 22 CEC Ly 1,268,234 97 5,644,476 14 
1873-74.... 7,863,711 11 1,372,953 62 6,490,757 49 
1874-75.... 8,123,711 11 1,533,890 28 6,589,820 83 
1875-76.... 9,735,711 11 1,560,917 83 8,174,793 28 
1876-77.... 11,548,711 11 1,709,492 60 9,839,218 51 
1877-78.... 11,545,273 98 2,043,764 73 9,501,509 25 
1878-79.... 11,753,273 98 2,143,847 85 9,609,426 13 
1879-80.... 11,697,273 98 1,771,692..92 9,925,581 06 
1880-81.... 11,631,273 98 1,989,300 88 9,641,973 10 
1881-82.... 11,631,273 98 2,281,857 89 9,349,416 09 
1882-83.... 11,955,273 98 2,607,768 46 9,347,505 52 
1883-84.... 12,882,273 98 2,746,505 58 10,135,768 40 
1884-85.... 13,045,473 98 3,106,323 82 9,939,150 16 
1885-86.... 13,491,473 98 3,385,201 26 10,106,272 72 
1886-87.... 14,142,273 98 3,947,616 92 10,194,657 06 
1887-88.... 14,741,273 98 4,373,304 09 10,367,969 89 
1888-89.... 14,941,273 98 4,864,092 54 10,077,181 44 
1889-90.... 15,696,273 98 5,440,819 47 10,255,454 51 
1890-91.... 16,267,773 98 5,979,297 80 10,288,476 18 
1891-92.... 16,423,773 98 6,471,545 34 9,952,228 64 
1892-93.... 16,758,773 98 7,019,058 38 9,739,715 60 
1893-94.... 17,055,273 98 7,649 504 87 9,405,769 11 


1No account taken of amounts borrowed temporarily from 1846 to 1852 and afterwards 


funded by the issue of the water bonds that figure in this statement. 
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286 VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


PUBLIC PARKS. — Concluded. 


Summary. 
: Totals. 
Payments for land . ‘ ; ’ 5 : ; ; _. $5,270,758 98 
Payments for construction : 
Excavating, filling, grading, sea-walls, etc., other than 
done by Department : : 4 : : ; : 2,066,097 48 
Materials . . é : ; : ; : 804,847 30 
Labor ‘ 3 ‘ ; : ; f : 2,075,772 37 
Teaming and freights. : , 593,071 76 
Bridge construction, other than done by Department : 679,129 45 
Buildings, other than done by ee wt 5 ? . * 174,734 36 
Professional services, etc. : i : P 171,150 50 
Miscellaneous expenses. ; : - ; ; é 198,323 65 
Total construction account . ; ; . ‘ - $6,763,126 87 
Total cost ; . : : , ; ; : . $12,033,885 85 
Maintenance account: 
Franklin Park . : ; , : : . ‘ : $188,652 56 
Parkway . . ; : ° ; , , t 133,468 70 
Charlesbank Park : A : 5 , : , : 75,611 22 
Marine Park < ; ; 4 : : 4 ‘ ; 54,678 10 
Arnold Arboretum. 4 : F : ‘ . 4 40,155 34 
Charlestown ‘ A : ; “ ‘ : é : 5,152 7% 
Wood Island ; : : ; ; ; ; ‘ : 4,588 84 
Dorchester Park , j 3 : : 4 ; ‘ 1,344 78 
Franklin Field . ‘ : : : : é : : 1,091 74 
Commonwealth Avenue. ; ‘ ; : : ; 916 89 
Office expenses . ; : i ; : . : : 8,307 19 
Total ; : ‘ ; ; ’ : 2 ; : $513,968 09 
Total land, construction, and maintenance . ; . $12,547,853 94 


Covered channel, Stony Brook . : ‘ : : x $124,332 16 
Covered channel, Muddy River. ; : ‘ : ; 148,479 57 


$12,820,655 67 


iy 
i) on = 7 
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VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


Table No. 49. 


PARK BETTERMENTS COLLECTED TO 
FEBRUARY 1, 1894. 


* 


Assessm’ts ATHE | Outstand’g 
committed Abated. A‘seoseaeies Collected. | February 
to Collector. ' 1, 1894. 
Public Park, Back Bay $434,600 00) $143,126 73} $291,473 27) $290,404 27| $1,069 00 
Marine Park, City Point . . 23,543 00 12,616 80 10,926 20 10,926 20 
Mranklinv burke, ess ait. 135,029 00} 122,000 66 13,028 34 18,028 34) 
Parkway, Old Harbor . 60,789 00 38,042 30 22,746 70 7,250 70) 15,496 00 
Parkway, Muddy River 108,972 00 6,349 00} 102,623 00 17,620 00 85,003 00 
us fet Se ae 
TS tr s,s nee sees Oh $762,933 00) $322,135 49| $440,797 51| $339,229 51| $101,568 00 


APPENDIX —- TaBLE No. 50. 


Table No. 50. 


THE PARK DEBT 
December 31, 1894. 


Total loans outstanding 
Means of Redemption : 


Sinking-Funds . ' , ‘ : . $1,573,948 68 
Betterments outstanding . , ; 154,663 00 
Total 


Net Park debt December 31, 1894. 


Right to borrow January 1, 1895, under St. 1894, ch. 396* 
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$9,849,000 00 


1,728,611 68 


8,120,388 32 


$1.000,000 00 


* Issued January 4, 1898. 
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| DocumENT 22] — 1894. ] 


FINAL PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


BOARD OF ALDERMEN 


OF 


Alderman LEE presented the following: 


Whereas, Alpheus Sanford has, during the past 
year, presided over the deliberations of the Board 
of Aldermen with marked ability and with abso- 
lute fairness and justice to all his associates, we 
gladly, on this our final meeting, desire to express 
to him our appreciation of his earnest efforts to 
promote the friendships and pleasant relations that 
have existed between us, and wish for him a future 
replete with success and happiness. 


The resolutions were read a second time, and the ques- 
tion came on their passage. 
Alderman Ler said: 


Mr. CierK: After offering the resolutions which 
have just been read, [ deem it a duty and _ pleas-* 
ure to add a few remarks regarding our Chair: 
man. When I say that he has always preside 


~; 


2 Cry: DoeowE NOs oL, 


over our meetings with dignity, fairness, and firm- 
ness, I merely state a naked fact which I am 
unable to clothe with the eloquence which is its 
proper attribute. 

During our not infrequent debates during the 
past year Alderman Sanford has shown himself 
the most lenient of chairmen in interpreting the. 
rules; and many times when it was within his 
power to limit the debate, he, im a spirit of 
fairness and with a desire to please, allowed 
us to continue our remarks, although at times 
foreign to the subject under discussion. I have 
had the pleasure of serving under several pre- 
siding officers, but I have “yet to meet a more 
courteous and generous chairman than Alderman 
Sanford. His task during the year has been by 
no means a light one. In _ his position a man 
should have at ‘his command tact and ability, and 
he has shown that he possesses an unlimited sup- 
ply of both. 

I think my associates will agree _ with me, with- 
out exception, regarding the manner in which 
he has presided over our deliberations, and his 
forbearance at times when it was his privilege 
to interfere and restrict our discussions. He has 
given our rules a most broad and liberal inter- 
pretation, and I consider it the duty of every 
member of the Board to thank him for it. J, 
personally, cannot find words to express my grati- 
tude for his kindly treatment of me during the 
past year, and I shall always consider that I have 
been fortunate to have served under such an able 
and dignified chairman as Alpheus Sanford. It 
affords me great pleasure to know pace I shall be 
associated with him again next yet 

I do not know whether he will, be chairman 
again or not, but I do say, without hesitancy 
or flattery, that it will be an impossibility to 
select a better man for the position. Of course, 
that is a matter I have nothing at all to do 
with —it will be settled by his own party asso- 
ciates; but it may not be out of place for me 
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to say, however, that the ability he has dis- 
played as chairman during 1894 is argument 
enough in itself to cause his colleagues to again 
place him in the chair for 1895, I wish him a 
happy new year, health, and happiness, and every 
blessing that Divine Providence can give. 

It may not be amiss for me to refer to my 
time-honored friend, Alderman Fottler. My many 
years’ association with him has been a source of 
delight to me, and I trust also to him. It has 
been onrufiled, and even our clashing interests 
for the chairmanship in 1893 failed. to disturb 
the harmony of our mutual respect for each 
other. I am sorry that I shall miss his familiar 
form and face during 1895 from the aldermanic 
chamber, but do not doubt that “Jake” will be 
with us once again when MHeaven and _ the 
Republican convention see fit to ordain it. 

I shall also miss Alderman Hall, the handsomest 
man in the Board. Of his ability I will not 
speak, as it is too well known to require atten- 
tion from me, but I shall miss his cheerful smile 
and kindly words during the coming year. One 
consolation is left me, “howev er, and that is the 
knowledge that a. friendship has been formed be- 
tween us which will last as long as life endures. 

As I look upon the rubicund countenance of 
Charles W. Hallstram, I realize that he, also, 
retires from the upper branch of the City Council. 
We shall miss his sound advice and _ business 
capacity sorely, and we shall also lose the censor 
of the Board. My best wishes go with him, and 
I trust and hope that he will again adorn the 
precincts of City Hall. 

My other associates will serve the city during 
the coming year, and it is needless for me_ to 
make any reference to the good-fellowship and 
. kindly feelings which have alw: ays existed between 
us. We have been a happy family during 1894, 
and I think we shall be during the coming year. 

Messrs. Galvin, Hillard, Priest, Brawley, and the 
City Messenger and his assistants have my thanks 
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for the many favors they have done for me during 
the past year. Their duties have been ably per- 


formed, and we are fortunate to have such an able, 


corps of officials connected with the Board of 
Aldermen. 

The representatives of the press, and Mr. Mc- 
Grath in particular, will please accept my hearty 
thanks. They have always, and Mr. McGrath 
especially, treated me with the kindliest considera- 
tion, and I am grateful to them for it. Mr. Harnden, 
the official reporter, also has my thanks and best 
wishes. He has performed his difficult duties in a 
most satisfactory manner, and although getting a 
little gray, still fills his position in a manner which 
is a sermon to all stenographers. 

With best wishes to all my associates in the Board 
of Aldermen of 1894, and my heartfelt gratitude 
for their courtesy to me, I will close by wishing all 
my colleagues a happy and prosperous New Year. 


| Applause. | 


Alderman Forruer said: 


Mr. Clerk, I heartily second the resolutions 
offered by the genial Alderman opposite, and I 
will say that to do so affords me. great pleas- 
ure... I have been associated with our genial 
Chairman for many years. I have. known him 
in political life, 1 have known him in a_ business 
way, and I have known him in a social capac- 
ity. But knowing as I do that modesty is a 


grace which enters largely into his make-up, I 


shall endeavor to refrain from the use of super- 
fluous or unnecessary words. 

I will, however, say this, that during the year 
he has held the office of Chairman of this Board 


he has been firm, he has been impartial, he has 


been dignified, he has been fair in all his rulings. 
I desire to thank him especially for his remem- 
brance of me when the committees were meted 
out, and I will’ say on this occasion, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Streets and Sewers, 


eee 
f * he, 
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which I regard as one of the greatest committees 
connected with this Board, that that committee 
has had_a very prosperous year. It has trans- 


acted an immense amount of business, and with 


a view to showing the public something in con- 
nection with the work of that committee, I asked 
the clerk of the committee, Mr. Murphy, if he 
would give me a summary of the work that has 
passed through the committee’s hands. ‘This is 
what. he says: 


Mr. Jacop Forrier, Chairman of the Committee on Streets 
and Sewers: j ‘ 

Dear Sir: Replying to your inquiry relative to the work 
of the Committee on Streets and Sewers during the past 
year, I have to say that forty-four meetings were held. The 
several petitions referred by the Board of Aldermen to this 
committee related to street improvements, sidewalk and 
street construction, bridge improvements, land and _ sewer 
damages, proposed location of stables, together with a large 
number of miscellaneous matters; the same being referred to 
our committee as a committee of the whole Board of Alder- 
men. ‘The total number of subjects disposed of and reported 
upon was 1,235, and aside from the usual number of peti- 
tions for street and sewer improvements of various kinds, the 
docket of the committee is practically clear. In closing this 
brief summary, I desire to extend my. personal thanks for 
your uniform kindness during the past three years. 


Yours respectfully, 


P. J. A. Murpnry, 
Secretary of the Committee. 

And allow me in this connection to thank 
Mr. Murphy, the efficient clerk of our commit- 
tee, for the kindness and courtesy that he has 
always extended to me, as well as to the other 
members of our committee. 

Gentlemen, after a service of three years as a 
member of the Board of Aldermen, I, with two other 
members of this Board, shall retire from the pre- 
eincts of City Hall; and I desire to say that during 
the whole three years of my connection with the 
Board. of Aldermen everything has been per- 
fectly harmonious. I shall leave City Hall with 
many regrets. 
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I have to thank many persons connected with 
City Hall for the uniform kindness which they 
have shown to me during that time —the greatest 
that could be shown to any person. I wish to 
thank personally the City Clerk and his assistant, 
the clerks in. his department, the Clerk of Com- 
mittees and his assistant with the clerks in his 
department, the City Messenger and aids, ‘the 
official stenographer and members of. the press. 

It seems to me also that I should at this time 
extend my thanks to the members of this Board 
with whom I have been associated, and whose 
uniform kindness and treatment of me while I 
have been associated with them I shall never 
forget. Leaving the Board of Aldermen of 1894 
with the work of having Blue Hill avenue 
widened, and work fairly started in the same 
direction on Columbus avenue, I feel that I have 
had glory enough for one year. 

Gentlemen, I thank you all for the uniform kind- 
ness and courtesy you have shown me, and I extend 
to you my wishes for a happy and prosperous year. 


| Applause. | 
Alderman Hall said : 


Mr. Clerk and Gentlemen: I am glad to have 
an opportunity to second these resolutions. J am 
glad to express my appreciation of the high 
character and qualities, the unfailing courtesy and 
fairness, of the gentleman who has presided over 
our deliberations for the past year. In the dis- 
charge of his duties he has been always impar- 
tial and absolutely faithful. He has neglected no 
public duty, and his acts have been characterized 
by his honesty, ability, and wisdom; he has main- 
tained the dignity of his important position, and 
has served this Board and the city with abso- 
lute fidelity. 

There was a time when the- Mayor’ presided 
over the legislative branch of the City Govern- 
ment, and in our early history it was charged 


ay 
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against Josiah Quincy that he made _ himself 
chairman of every committee. You cannot be 
so criticised, Mr. Chairman. You have trusted 
to the abilities of your associates in the matter 
of committees, and for my part I thank you 
for your kindness and confidence. I am sure 
that you will look back upon the year that 
has just passed with gratification and pleasure. 
Work well done is an unfailing source of satis- 
faction. 3 

And in speaking words of well-earned praise of 
the Chairman we must include the Clerk. We are 


all familiar with Mr. Galvin’s able work. His accu- 


rate and comprehensive knowledge of the legislative 
business of this municipality is everywhere recog- 
nized. His ability and his fidelity to the duties of 
his important office I venture to say have never 
been surpassed. To him and his able assistant 
we owe the highest praise. For a long time I 
had known him as a friend, and lately I have 
known him and esteemed him as an official, able 
and honest. 

The Clerk of Committees, Mr. Hillard, and his 
assistant, Mr. Brawley, are also to be remembered. 
I shall never forgot their able and kind assistance. 
There is another familiar presence without which 
this chamber — yes, City Hall — would seem 
strange. Colonel Alvah H. Peters is as much 
a part of City Hall as the monument is a part 
of Bunker Hill. His distinguished military bear- 


‘ing, his exceptional success as a master of cere- 


monies and as a preparer of itineraries, his 
paternal solicitude for new members and watchful 
eare over all —these are but few of the things 
which make up the sum and substance of his 
career as a city official. Let us thank our dis- 
tinguished colonel and his staff of assistants 
for their ever-watchfulness and assistance and 
kindness. 

Mr. Harnden, Mr. McKibben, Mr. Chisholm,’ 
the takers of our speeches and the _ correctors 
of our errors, and the members of the press, 
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have, been cheerful, patient, and kind. We cer- 
tainly are indebted to them in many ways. I 
would not except. anybody. I sincerely thank 
all, from the heads of departments down, for 
unfailing kindness and many favors. 

The Board of 1894 has been a_hard-worked 
body. We have had many important measures 
before us, and it has been difficult to decide al- 
ways aright, but I do not now recall a_ single 
vote on my part I should wish to change. The 
taxpayers of Boston should be satisfied ‘with the 
work which has been. done here. 

It seems to me that there should be clean 
relations between the Mayor and. the City Coun- 
cil, but perhaps longer experience might teach 
me differently. However, we are not here for 
serious discussion. We have, I believe, every 
one passed a pleasant year. 

As a retiring member, let me say that 1 
shall ever have in my mind’s eye this chamber, 
with you, Mr. Chairman, beaming down upon us 
all. On my extreme left I shall see my honored 
friend from Brighton, Chief Justice of the Court of 
Claims, in spirits the youngest man in the Board; 
my emaciated but able, cheerful, and philosophic 
friend from Roxbury, who sits next: the genial 
Judge, famous as the trier of our public institu- 
tions; our friend from the West End, always 
earnest and untiring in debate, and ready for a 
contest; my nearest neighbor on my left, whom 
we recognize as one Ww vho has served - his city 
now for fifteen consecutive years. 

On my right I shall see the eloquent Alder- 
man from Charlestown. His near neighbor is our 
friend who leads the voting on the wrong side; 
next comes my esteemed fellow-townsman from 
my old bailiwick, East Boston, and near to him 
my associate and friend from my own district; 
and finally our military member, who marches 
with the Ancient and Honorables as their leader 
when they turn out to inspiring music for a 
good dinner. 


' 
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_ These are the faces and surroundings I shall 
recall with pleasure. While learning about the 
affairs of a great municipality and trying to 
legislate for its best interests, we have formed 
enduring friendships. None will hold them closer 
than I shall; and while I am glad to go back 
to the practice of law, I assure you, gentlemen, 
I am sorry to part from this company. I second 
the resolution. [Applause. | 


Alderman HALLSTRAM said: 


Mr. Clerk, I was glad to see that the closing 
remarks of the Alderman who has just sat down 
in seconding these resolutions partook of a some- 
what lighter vein than is usual on such occasions. 

It is customary at the last meetings of the 
Common Council and of the Board of Aldermen 
to introduce resolutions such as have now been in- 
troduced, and then speeches seconding those reso- 
lutions have been made in a funereal tone. ‘The 
fact that Alderman Fottler, Alderman Hall, and 
myself had been picked out as three of the chief 
mourners on this occasion made’ me think that 
to-night was going to be another one of those 
funereal occasions, and I was glad when I saw 
that Alderman Hall was speaking in a lighter 
vein. Although parting is in some respects sad, 
yet I feel that this is not parting. We go away 
from here to-day, and although some of us do not 
come back to-morrow, yet we shall meet upon the 
street and in the business circles of the city as 
friends and not as strangers. That is one satisfac- 
tion we have in making our acquaintanceships here. 

It has been my pleasure to serve the city of 
Boston five consecutive years. | have made many 
pleasant acquaintances during those five years, 
and none more pleasant than the acquaintance 
of our presiding officer. In his position in this 
Board he has shown marked ability, firmness, 
impartiality, and a thorough knowledge of  par- 
liamentary law. In all of his rulings I believe 


. 
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that he has been just. He has expedited the ~ 


business of this Board of Aldermen, and has 
done the city a great service by reason of the 
direction in which he has pointed the legislation. 
I know full well his modesty, and that he does 
not care to sit here and listen ‘to the praises 
which might be sounded in his behalf. He 
knows full well that every member of this Board 
is his friend, and every member of this Board 
knows that he has a friend in Alpheus Sanford. 

It may not seem amiss to the members of the 
Board if I mention the fact that one of the things 
which I congratulate myself most on, and for which 
[ thank the members of this Board and also His 
Honor the Mayor, is the accomplishment of the 
extension of Columbus avenue. I believe it will 
prove to be one of the greatest things which has 
been done by any City Government for a number of 
years, and time will show the wisdom of it. 

I desire also to thank the officers of City Hall, 
the City Messenger and his deputies, the City 
Clerk and all his office, and all the others with- 
out mentioning them in particular, and also our 
friend Frank Chisholm, our private stenographer. 
I shall look back upon the five years which I 
have served in the City Government, including 
the two years in the Board of Aldermen, with 
a great deal of pleasure. I shall look back, as 
the poet says: 


‘¢ As travellers oft look back. at eve, 
When eastward darkly going, 
To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still faint behind them glowing; 
So when the close of pleasure’s day 
To gloom hath near consigned us, 
We turn to catch one fading ray 
Of joy that’s left behind us.” 


And so we shall look back upon these days of joy 
that are left behind us. 

I will close, Mr. Chairman, by thanking you and 
each one of the members of this Board for the 
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kindly courtesies which they have extended to me, 
and I trust that it will be a long day before we 
shall be separated from each other in_ private life. 


| Applause. | 


Alderman Barry said: 


Mr. Clerk, I presume the probability is, with- 

out looking up the records, that it is very rarely 
that a man of my age can be able to say ina 
Board of twelve members, the Board of Alder- 
men of the great municipality of the City of 
Boston, that at one term he served with almost 
a majority of the present Board in the lower 
branch of the government, the Common Council. 
If I am not wrong, Mr. Clerk, there are to- 
night sitting at this Board, including the pre- 
siding officer, six members with whom it has 
been my privilege to serve in the lower branch. 
Mr. Clerk, .I may say that between those six 
gentlemen and myself nothing but the kindest of 
feeling has always existed, and I hope that that 
same feeling will always continue to exist here- 
after. } 
To those members of the present Board with 
whom I have not previously so served, I desire 
also to say that I certainly hope the good feeling 
between us will always continue. I myself, Mr. 
Clerk, may at times have been impulsive. I am 
so at times, in argument and debate, and in the 
heat of such I may have said some things that at 
times may not have been acceptable. But I de- 
sire now to say, as there can be no better time to 
say it, that I leave this chamber to-night with no 
feeling against any member of the Board of 1894, 
its Chairman or any other member. 

Mr. Clerk, I would not be true to the father 
and mother I came from if I held any animosity 
in the slightest degree. While, as I have said 
before, the debate may have been warm and I 
may have been warm, being of a warm-blooded 
nature, and perhaps at times having said some 
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things that may not have pleased some members 


of the Board, I desire now to say to one and 


all, that I have. no feeling against a_ single 
member. | } 

I myself have served under eleven presiding 
officers, and [I may at times have felt that I 
perhaps did not receive at the hands of the 
presiding officer certain considerations that, in my 
opinion, were due to me. But I say (frankly 
and openly that I have no feeling against any 
one, and when [ leave this chamber to-night, 
and as the electric lights. go out, it will be with 
the best feelmg on my part for every member 
of the Board. I wish to say to the presiding 
officer, “God speed!” May he be happy and 
prosperous here and hereafter. [| Applause. | 


The resolutions were adopted unanimously by a rising 
vote. 


Chairman SANFORD said: 


re: 

Fellow members of the Board of Aldermen of 
1894: Very pleasant; indeed, are the words of 
the resolutions which you have just passed; but, 
if possible, more pleasant to me are the words 
you have seen fit to utter as you have seconded 
these resolutions. What can I say to you? 
You do not know how much J thank you. 
You do not know how difficult it is, how 
nearly impossible it is, for me to properly 


answer the pleasant resolutions you have just | 


passed. I feel it, I appreciate it, but I do not 
properly respond. I am cognizant of that, per- 
haps more so than any of you,. friends of mine. 

I remember distinctly, early in January last, 
when you were kind enough to elect me to 
this position, and’ under the escort of a com- 
mittee I passed around that portion of the 
chamber,’ through the centre, up this way, and 
I met in this chair Alderman Lee, who was 
the presiding officer at that time. As I ap- 
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proached the desk from this direction, he stood 
here with the gavel in his hand, and among other 
words he said, “If you have occasion to wield 
this, use it in the exercise of the best interests 
of the city, for good government and reform.” 
I have tried to do whatever seemed to be for 
your best interests and the city’s best interests 
at the time when it was before me for action. 

I came into this chair with little knowledge of 
the vast responsibility that here exists, with no 
experience in parliamentary law. I came _ here 
ignorant of many and most of the things that 
go far towards making a_ presiding officer; and 
one of the first things Ghat I distinctly reniembers 
and for which I have occasion to thank you, 
was the great forbearance and patience which 
you extended to me while I was trying to 
master the difficulties of my position. I little 
know whether I would have succeeded well or not 
had it not been for your great kindness to me at 
that time. Possibly you do not now realize it; 
but knowing what I have gone through, and 
recognizing ‘and fully seeing what you did then, 
I know how important it was to me. 

Now, if I have been successful as your Chair- 
man, I have been so, not only because I have 
had to be so, but mainly with the grand assist- 
ance which you have all rendered me. I be- 
lieve I have exercised the duties of the office 
without fear or favor. I believe that I have 
made in many senses, perhaps, a dignified and 
impartial Chairman. I say this because if your 
words mean anything, they are certainly evidence 
that those qualities in me exist. 

But I do not believe this is a time for me 
to speak in a personal way. It has been said 
that this is the time when the review of the 
year should be made. I am not disposed to do 
that. The record has been made. That record is 
written and is open to view. In that record we 
have all played our part; it can be seen, it can 
be known. | 


he ee or te?” + Fae 
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We have had a busy year; we have had a for- 
tunate year. I may say, looking at it from a leg- 
islative point of view, we have hada successful 
year. I think -we have attended, as a Board, to 
more business than has any Board of Aldermen 
for many years; and in doing so we have not 
been hasty, but we have been careful, safe, and 
prudent. It will at once occur to you that one . 
of the most extensive investigations that has 
been held in City Hall we have had the pleas- 
ure of closing to-day,— the investigation of the 
Public Institutions Department. 

In considering the questions arising we have 
had to deal with the practice and theory of 
everything that pertains to the management, sup- 
port, and government of penal and pauper insti- 
tutions. ‘This is a serious matter, a large matter, 
an exhaustive matter; and I claim, gentlemen, 
that you have attended to it squarely, fairly, 
and successfully, and that the report of your 
committee, which we have adopted to-day, will 
inure in great benefit to both our criminal popu- 
lation and our poor people. 

At the closing of the year one is apt to meet 
with many thoughts bordering upon sadness; 
and so, sometimes, I think the same thing oc- 
curs at the closing of a_ political year. But the 
only thought of sadness that comes over me at 
this pr esent moment arises from the fact that some 
of our members are obliged to leave us. What. 
can we say to them? It seems to me we can say 
this: We know you well. You have been with us 
during the year or more. Your association with 
us has done us good; and while your places 
may be filled, you cannot be for gotten. 

To those of you who return, it seems as though 
we should bear this in mind—to come _ back, Tif 
possible, with a renewed activity, with a strength- 
ened zeal, with a stronger disposition to labor 
earnestly and faithfully upon those vast ques- 
tions, requiring legislative experience and action, 
that enter into a large municipality like ours. 
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It is not right that I should, nor do I desire 
at this time to in any sense overlook those con- 
nected with this Board in official positions." And 
first I want to speak of our worthy Clerk and 
Assistant Clerk. No one knows but those two 
_gentlemen how much I have bothered them, how 
much I have annoyed them, how repeatedly I 
have pressed them with questions that were often 
foolish and trivial. But throughout the year, 
from the very first until to-day, the same smile, 
the same courteous treatment, the same generous, 
whole-hearted talk have I received frem both 
those individuals ; and, of course, I can do nothing 
more than, in my feeble way, to wish them the 
greatest prosperity. The Clerk of Committees 
and his assistants have been of great service 
to us all, and to me personally, and I thank 
them heartily. To the City Messenger and _ his 
assistants, I also extend a heartfelt greeting. ‘To 
the stenographer, the representatives of the press, 
and all connected with this chambcr in official 
positions —I thank you all. 

I think nothing now remains but to close the 
proceedings of this Board. The duties of the 
Board are finished, and the official sound of the 
gavel is the one thing that remains to close our 
existence. [ Applause. | 


Alderman Fousom offered the following: 


Ordered, That the closing proceedings of the 
Board, together with the address of the Chair- 
man, be printed as a city document, and _ that 
the Superintendent of Printing be instructed to 
have copies thereof bound for the use of the 
members of this Board; the expense thus in- 
curred to be paid from the contingent fund, 


Board of Aldermen. 


Passed under a suspension of the rules. 


Adjourned, sine die, on motion of Alderman Wirrv, at 
8.30 o’clock P.M. 
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COLUMBUS AVENUE 
act relative to construction 


COMMON COUNCIL 


closing proceedings, containing address of President 


O’Brien 


Document 


No. 


206 


Vol. 


ING 


Ill 


III 


Ill 


Ill 


IV 


INDEX. y 


Document 
No. Vol. 
COMMON COUNCIL, continued. 
contingent expenses . ‘ ; 3 : ; ; ae Oae eee 
. “5 : , : : : : ‘ . 1384 III 
4 54 ’ : } : : ; ; Perlgd EV 
rules and orders, report of committee . ; : ; ‘NDR ® ET 
COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
report of special committee on construction : é 130. Ty 
COMPENSATION FOR USE OF HIGHWAYS. See Usk or 
HIGHWAYS. 


COMPTROLLER OF CITY OF NEW YORK 
mayor’s message transmitting communication relative to 
revenues from street railways in New York . Se PLOAA eee 
CONSTABLES FOR 1894 . : 2 ; ; Pest: eat BM 
CONSTRUCTION OF COLUMBUS AND HUNTINGTON 
AVENUES AND BOYLSTON STREET 
act relative to. : y : ; : ‘ HLS ALT 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES. See Common Councit, Ciry 
Councit, and ALDERMEN, BOARD OF. 
DIGGING UP STREETS. See Brooxkiine Gas Licur Com- 
PANY. 
DISPOSAL OF GARBAGE. See GarsBaaGe, DiIsPposat oF. 
DOCKS AND WHARVES 
petition of Brewster, Cobb, & Estabrook et als., relative to, 186 IV 
report of joint special committee L : ; ; 4 3156 IV 
DORCHESTER, RECLAIMING MARSH LANDS. _ See 
Warp 24, Recraiminc Marsyu Lanps. 
DRAINAGE OF CHARLES RIVER WATER-SHED IN 
WEST ROXBURY. See CuHartes River WatTErR- 
SHED IN West Roxpoury. 
DURRELL, FITZ: & AINSLEY. See Epison ILLUMINATING 
ComPANY. 
EAST BOSTON FERRY. See Ferry DEPARTMENT. 
ECONOMIC SANITARY COMPANY OF MONTANA 
mayor’s message, transmitting communication from relative 
to disposal of garbage . : : F : j saaoo. IIT 
EDISON ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
mayor’s message, transmitting communication relative to 
appeal from order of aldermen granting Durrell & Co. 


leave to lay wires in Essex street i : s Fin Lo, oc MELE 
ELECTION OFFICERS, 1894 Y 

list of . : : : F ; : , 2 MBBS EV 

appointment to fill vacancies. ; ; ; ; ot VEE IV 

ELECTIONS 

list of election officers, 1894 ; . f 1S 1B Gas 9 ENE 

es ‘Y $s appointed to fill vacancies’. ia ty 7 et) 8 

polling places, 1894. : 1645) TV 


ELECTRIC WIRES, PLACING UNDERGROUND. Se Une 
DERGROUND WIRES. 
ELEVATORS AND HOISTWAYS 
orders submitted by Councilman Sears concerning proposed 
legislative act, relative to construction, management, 
Cf ge F me . i : z : i Ae Ve ae ii 8 


al - InpDExX. 


Document 


No. Vol. 


ENFORCEMENT OF ORDINANCE REGULATING USE OF 
BITUMINOUS COAL. See Biruminous Coat. 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


annual report . é 3 ak I 
ENUMERATION OF VOTERS IN WARDS : 
opinion of justices of the Supreme Judicial Court on. ALSO: Mieka 


ESSEX STREET, LAYING WIRES IN. See Gas anp Exxo- 
TRIC LIGHT COMMISSIONERS. 

EUSTIS-STREET BURYING-GROUND. ’ See Roxsury ME- 
MORIAL PARK. 

EXACT FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE CITY. See. ; 
FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE City, JANUARY, 1, 
1895. 

EXAMINATION OF SECURITIES OF TRUST FUNDS IN 
HANDS OF OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. See 
OVERSEEING OF THE Poor DEPARTMENT. 

EXPENSES OF JOINT COMMITTEES. See Ciry Covuncit. 

FANEUIL HALL 


display of national colors, chap. 7, ordinances of 1894 «0 SULA hae 
FEES FOR WEIGHING ON HAY SCALES 
chap. 3, ordinances of 1894, relative to. F . oR Te 
FERRY DEPARTMENT ~ 
aunual report. 5 LF hua tack I 
report of committee on nae Benetbaeer on odes concern- 
ing changes necessary to secure better service . SLANE 


FINAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN. 
FINANCE 

loans. See Loans. 
FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE CITY, JANUARY 1, 1895 


mayor’s message, giving . : : ‘ ie ra! ok 2S ee 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 

annualreport . 7 44019 I 

mayor’s message on reconstruction of ‘he depavunens L SVIBOC IR. 


mayor’s message transmitting communication from fire 
commissioners and water board relative to Roxbury 
iby ene : ; i. Loree eee 
number and names of} men in the different fire companies. 199 IV 
report of fire commissioners, giving reasons and authority 


for opposing state legislation affecting the city . See Shed HS 
FOURTH OF JULY ORATION 
delivered by Hon. Joseph H. O’Neil . E : : of OD eke 


FRANKLIN FUND 
report of special committee on examination of accounts of 


treasurer. ; ; 46 II 
report of trustees upon aac ate hensive of aie 
schools in different parts of the country. ; VOLE sa ae 


FREE CONCERTS DURING SUMMER 
report of committee on city messenger department submit- 
ting order to provide for. ; , ; E oi U7 Rit) SE 
FROST, F. M. 
_stable permit. See Stasie. 


INDEX. 
Document 
No. 
FUNDS 
Franklin Fund. See Franxiin Fonp. 
Gibson School Fund. See Gipson Scuoor Founp. 
GARBAGE, DISPOSAL OF 
mayor’s message in relation to garbage plant in Dorchester 168 
mayor’s message transmitting communication from Eco- 
nomic Sanitary Company of Montana relative to 100 
mayor’s message transmitting a copy of contract with the 
New England Construction Company . : . 148 
GAS MAINS, OPENING STREETS. See Srreets, Tis OF 
PERMITS GRANTED TO OPEN STREETS FOR LAYING 
Gas Marys. 
GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT COMMISSIONERS 
mayor’s message, transmitting communication from, relative 
to appeal of Edison Electric Light Co. from order allow- 
ing Durrell, Fitz, & Ainsley to lay wirein Essex street 129 
GIBSON SCHOOL FUND 
opinion of corporation counsel relative to trustees 156 
GRAND ARMY POSTS 
report of committee on Memorial day concerning allow- 
ances made to posts for Memorial day . 89 
HAY SCALES, FEES FOR WEIGHING ON. See aed FOR 
WEIGHING ON HAy SCALEs. 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON & MAINE R.R. PROP- 
ERTY. See Boston & Matne RarItRoaD PROPERTY, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
annual report _ 13 
HOISTWAYS. See Maeironae AND eaten. 
HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT 
annual report . : : : a. ee 
mayor’s message transmitting communication finea trus- , 
tees relative to needs of department . 106 
HUNTINGTON AVENUE, ACT RELATIVE TO CON- 
STRUCTION ; . 182 
IMPROVEMENT OF DOCKS AND WHARVES. See aie 
AND WHARVES. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE MAYOR . 1 
INSPECTION OF BUILDINGS DEPARTMENT 
annual report 15 
INSPECTION OF ELEVATORS | AND HOISTWAYS. See 
2 ELEVATORS AND HoIstTways. 
INSPECTION OF MILK AND VINEGAR DEPARTMENT 
annual report 16 
INSPECTION OF PRISONS AND HOUSES. OF “DETEN- 
TION. See Prisons anp HoustEs oF DETENTION, 
INSPECTION OF. 
INSPECTION OF PROVISIONS DEPARTMENT 
annual report 17 
INSPECTION OF VESSELS AND BALLAST DEPART- 
MENT ” 
18 


annual report 


vu 


Vol. 


IV 


Ill 


Ill 


II 


II 


II 


IT 


Vill INDEX. 


Document 
No. Vol. 


INSTITUTIONS, PUBLIC. See Pusric Instirutions DE- 
PARTMENT. 

INVESTIGATION OF CITY DEPARTMENTS BY COM- 
MITTEES OF THE CITY COUNCIL 


opinion of corporation counsel relative to . ; : > eA ARE 
LAMP DEPARTMENT 
annual report. : 3 t ‘ : : ; fue II 
LAW DEPARTMENT 
annual report . 4 ; 20 Il 
opinion of corporation ee rabiive to iunepieee of an 
act of the legislature over the mayor’s veto . ‘ 19a. Tit 


opinion of corporation counsel relative to investigation of 

city departments by committees of the city council . 49 III 
opinion of corporation counsel relative to city employees 

who do not come within the sheer of the nine- 

hour law. ; 51 iI 
opinion. of corporation Beats elative to aithocity for 

issuing permits for occupation of sidewalks by fruit 


venders : : : ae Se a 
opinion of Lorpereaon pphiieel faaare to non-resident ° 
trustees of Mt. Hopecemetery . -)' 108. Ee 
opinion of corporation counsel as to w reelet ihe pas can 
recover from the West End Street Railway Co. the 
expense of paving Washington street . . -) “(LEAD 
opinion of corporation counsel relative to transfer if a appro- 
priations for relief of sufferers of Roxbury fire . ? 312) yaad 
opinion of corporation counsel relative to obstruction of 
Butler and Austin avenues by Revere Beach & Lynn 
Buk. (Co. 5°. : + 080 +4 See 
opinion of corporation erarivel rilative to fae of Gib- 
son School Fund F -s AB GUE 2 
opinion of corporation counsel iiaehe to ares ith ie 
permit of F. M. Frost : é <> FGF Ee 
opinion of corporation counsel Miata: e to salaried of cor-. 
poration council and city solicitor : f BIG Ve 
LAYING OUT AND CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS 
act creating the Board of Survey f : . ; i SQ Eee 
annual report. ; ‘ } ; ‘ 5 I 
LEASING PORTION OF OLD STATE HOUSE. See Otp 
Strate House. 
LEGISLATIVE MATTERS 
act creating the Board of Survey, the sewer laws of 1892, 
act authorizing reservation in highways for street rail- [ 
way purposes, and special acts relating to the laying 
out and construction of Huntington and Columbus 
avenues and Boylston street : f : : Pion PRES 6 a 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
annual report. ; “fare Il 


LIST OF NON-RESIDENT ‘LIQUOR DEALERS. See 
Non-ReEsIpent Liquor DEALERS. 


ea 
"a 2 
a“ 


INDEX. 
Document 
No. 
LOAN ORDERS : 
loan order for $177,000 : : i ; s ‘ - 188 
loan order of $900,000 for various municipal purposes 135 
report of committee on finance submitting order for loan of 
$1,076,000 . . a 120 
MACADAMIZING EAST BROOKLINE, WEST CANTON, 
IVANHOE, AND MADISON STREETS 
mayor’s message returning without his approval certain 
orders for a special appropriation for . 121 
MARKET DEPARTMENT 
annual report 22 
MAYOR 
argument of the mayor before the committee on transit of 
the legislature 86 
inaugural address ! 1 
opinion of corporation eoheenl peintys to pmentahce of an 
act of the legislature over the mayor’s veto 122 
valedictory address 220 
message, transmitting annual Saiiitiates, 1894-5 4] 
message transmitting communication from the ainarntent 
ent of streets relative to enforcement of ordinance reg- 
ulating use of bituminous coal 47 
message, vetoing certain items in appropriation pill . 59 
message, vetoing an order forbidding issuing of permits for 
opening streets 62 
message, transmitting a bec Anuieian fot the Gourd of 
police submitting list of non-resident liquor dealers 85 
message, transmitting statement by the auditor relative to 
telephones sega 2 
message, transmitting eiekenn eeeon Roakawie Sani- 
tary Company, of Montana, relative to disposal of 
garbage : : ; 100 
message, transmitting communication froth giipierintandert 
of streets relative to men discharged and suspended 103 
message, calling attention to proposed ea. relating 
to rapid transit - 104 
message, relative to orders for Hinoine wires Hiereeaind. 105 
message, transmitting communication from trustees of City 
Hospital relative to needs of their rake and 
additional land and buildings : : 106 
message, transmitting report of the fire commissioners ana 
water board relative to recent fire in Roxbury 112 
message, returning without his approval certain orders for 
macadamizing East Brookline, West Canton, Ivanhoe, 
and Madison streets She oa! 
message, relative to memorial ate to Wendell Phillips a 128 
message, transmitting communication from the gas and 
electric light commissioners relative to appeal of 
Edison Electric Co. from order of board of aldermen 
granting leave to Durrell, Fitz, & Ainsley to lay 
wires, Essex street . ' y ‘ ; : - 129 


Vol. 


IV 
Tt 


Ill 


Il 


II 


ITI 
Ii! 


Ill 


Ill 


Ill 


Ill 


iil 


III 


Ill 


III 


Ill 


Ill 
Ill 


III 


x ; INDEX. 


Document 


MAYOR, continued. 

message, transmitting communication from comptroller of 
New York relative to revenues received by the yrs of 
New York from street railway companies 

message, transmitting extract from report of the paving 
commission of Baltimore relative to street pavements, 

message, transmitting suggestions of board of police and 
rapid transit commission of 1891 for regulating street 
traffic . : 3 ; : : 

message, transmitting copy of contract with the New 
England Construction Company for disposition of 
garbage in Dorchester : : 

message, vetoing order requesting Pte ae Pe to in- 
stitute proceedings to enjoin Brookline Gas Light Co. 
from digging streets ‘ - 

message, transmitting communication from auperintenienk 
of streets giving list of permits granted to open streets 
for purpose of laying gas-pipes 

message, relative to reconstruction of fire Aentotiiantn 

message, relative to leasing portion of Old State House . 


message, relative to money due city from Brookline Gas - 


Light Co.4. : . 
message, transmittiug a rGHA ane with he ant commis- 
sion relative to purchase and erection of statue of 
Rufus Choate ; ‘ " , R . 
message, transmitting report of eit engineer on drainage 
of Charles-river water-shed, West Roxbury . 
message, transmitting final report of Citizens’ Relief Com- 
mittee ° : . ° 
message, transmitting Naan Date een the ‘Gontinenieain 
and the city of Boston of West Roxbury parkway 
message, transmitting information from fire commissioners 
relative to number and names of men in different com- 
panies . : . : 
message giving Hg ee of he exact Agaesen opabion 
of the city, January 1, 1895 
MEMORIAL DAY 
report of committee on allowance to Grand Army Posts for 
memorial purposes a . 
report of committee on enor) ie Plates io ibe 
tures of Grand Army Posts . 


MEMORIAL PARK, ROXBURY. See Roxspury Mas Ret eee 


MEMORIAL TABLET TO WENDELL PHILLIPS. See 
PHILLIPS, WENDELL. 

MILK AND VINEGAR. See Inspection or MILK AND VINE- 
GAR DEPARTMENT. 

MONEY DUE CITY FROM BROOKLINE GAS COMPANY. 
See Brooxiine Gas-Licgut ComPANy. 

MONTHLY EXHIBITS OF THE AUDITOR. See Aunpiror. 

MONTHLY STATEMENTS OF CITY COLLECTOR. See 
CoLLECTING DEPARTMENT, 


No. 


137 


143 


144 


. 148 


157 


166 
180 
183 


184 


189 
195 


196 


198 


199 


215 


89 


204 


Vol. 
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Il 
Ill 
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IV 


IV 
IV 
IV 


Ly 


IV 
IV 
Lv 


IV 


LY. 


VI 


III 


IV 


INDEX. xl 


Document 
No. Vol. 


MONTHLY STATEMENTS OF CITY TREASURER. See 
; TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
MOUNT HOPE CEMETERY DEPARTMENT 


annualreport . : i 23 Il 
opinion of corporation douuber Palaver: to non- deatidont 
trustee . 08h fat 


MOVING BUILDINGS, CUTTING WIRES OF WEST ‘END 
STREET RAILWAY COMPANY. See West Enp 
STREET Raitway Company. 
MUNICIPAL REGISTER... alts’ TL, 
NATIONAL TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
communication from, relative to the attachment of their 


instruments to any private line owned by the city Visor = LEE 

_ report of special commitee on telephones relative to . Uy Cena af 
NEW COURT-HOUSE 

statement of commissioners of progress of work on . iat gt Jo 8 an OG E 

twenty-second and final report of commissioners ; iin bd Gk ewe Ms 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
mayor’s message transmitting copy of contract for disposi- 
tion of garbage in Dorchester. : : F oat Fads SOEDT 
NINE-HOUR LAW 
opinion of corporation counsel relative to city employees 
who do not come-within the provisions of the nine-hour 
law  . : ; : i Ay Syn ers Ow 
NON-RESIDENT LIQUOR DEALERS 
mayor’s message transmitting communication from the 


board of police, giving list . ; : : ‘ thee bee LET 
NON-RESIDENT TRUSTEE OF MOUNT HOPE CEME- 
TERY 
opinion of corporation counsel relative to . : . 108 Til 
NORFOLK SUBURBAN STREET RAILWAY COMPANY 
second location . ; ; : att Fe DLT 


OBSTRUCTION OF BUTLER AND AUSTIN AVENUES. 
See Boston, REvErRE Beacn & Lynn R.R. Co. 

OCCUPATION OF SEDEWALKS BY FRUIT VENDERS. . 
See SIpEWALKS, OccUPATION OF BY FRUIT VENDERS. 

OFFICERS OF SUFFOLK COUNTY JAIL. See Surrork, 
CouNTY OF. 

OFFICERS AND BOARDS 


ordinances of 1894, chap. 2, relative to office hours . Poe tOo > LTE 
OLD STATE HOUSE 
mayor’s message relative to fensing portion of . : oh 138 IV 


O’NEIL, HON. JOSEPH H. See Fourtu or Jury ORarion. 
ORATION, FOURTH OF JULY. See Fourts or Jury 

ORATION. 
ORDERS ESTABLISHING THE SEVERAL APPROPRIA- 

TIONS, AND LEVYING A SPECIFIC TAX FOR 

THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1895 . GL 
ORDINANCES 

display of national colors on City Hall, chap. 6, ordinances 
of 1894 - é P ; - ; ; ; oe BOG Seni 


xi _ Jnpex. 


Document 


ORDINANCES, continued. 
display of national colors on Faneuil Hall, chap. 7, ordi- 
nances of 1894 
enforcement of ordinance repentant the use of ‘ita ene 


coal 2 
fees for weighing on bay scales! hah: 3, Pdinance of 1894, 
office hours of officers and boards, ‘* 2, cy =p 
parental school, eH) 4: oH Ke 
salary of clerk of committees, ig. 7 <F 
salaries of street commissioners, ‘‘ 3, ae ‘sf 


salaries of corporation counsel and city solicitor, chap. 8, 
ordinances of 1894 
test of water meters, chap. 1, Braianebe of 1894 
OVERSEEING OF THE POOR DEPARTMENT 
annual report : 
report of committee on examination of neces for triad 
funds in hands of overseers of poor, with detailed 
statement of funds 
PARENTAL SCHOOL 
ordinances of 1894, chapter 4, relative to . 
PARK DEPARTMENT 
annual report . 3 ; : : ; ¥ 
PARKWAY, WEST ROXBURY. See West Roxspury PARK- 
WAY. 


PERMITS FOR OPENING STREETS. See Srreets, OPEN- 
ING OF. 


PHILLIPS, WENDELL 
message of the mayor relative to memorial tablet ; 
PLACING OF ELECTRIC WIRES UNDERGROUND. See 
UNDERGROUND WIRES. 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 
mayor’s message, transmitting communication from com- 
missioners giving list of non-resident liquor dealers 
mayor’s message, transmitting communication from board 
of police relative to regulation of street traffic 
POLLING PLACES, 1894 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT 
~ annual report 
PRISONS, AND HOUSES OF DETENTION IN SUFFOLK 
COUNTY, INSPECTION OF 
first semi-annual report of inspectors 
second ce 6c“ ce ce 
PROJECTION FROM BUILDINGS 
regulation relative to 
PROVISIONS, INSPECTION OF. ne tu éokierae OF Ee 
VISIONS DEPARTMENT. 
PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS 
regulation relating to . ; 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS DEPARTMENT 
annual report 
PUBLIC DOCKS. See Doawa AND Wikives:. 


No. 


207 
47 
110 
109 
200 
217 
205 


216 
101 


123 


154 
218 


87 


102 


27 


Vol. 


LY; 
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Ill 
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vi 
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INDEX. Xill 


Document 
No. Vol. 
PUBLIC GROUNDS DEPARTMENT 
annual report. ‘ ‘4 28 II 
report of superintendent on cena of fee W nahiidetoti 
street, Roxbury . : 2 Oley ALLE 


report of committee relative to payers of Baspleebes who 
worked Saturday afternoons, from} June to Septem- 


ber, 1893. ; j : ; 256 Wh Bi Oo AD 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS DEPARTMENT 
annual report . : st hk II 
opinion of corporation sone eave to ale eutiey of ap- 
pointment of board of visitors. : : : eae Viol Weare BY 
report of board of visitors, April 30, 1894 . ‘ Shae. Saran GB 


report of committee of the whole board of alder on 
investigation of care and management of public insti- 


tutions, with appendix giving testimony submitted lV 
at hearings (three volumes) : : : : hie Le V 
RAPID TRANSIT VI 
argument of the mayor before the committee of the legis- 
lature . : t 86 —s II 
mayor’s message, Baring attention to ernposelt fectetation: 
relative to . : : 104; 20005 
RECLAIMING OF MARSH LANDS IN ‘DORCHESTER. 
See Warp 24, RecLraiminc Marsu Lanps. 
RECORD. COMMISSIONERS 
twenty-fourth report . : : : : . fe SADON ELT 
twenty-fifth report. i ; 2 POLO STY 
REGISTRATION OF. VOTERS. DEPARTMENT 
annnal report. : ; . ; : ; é ahh II 
mayor’s message, transmitting communication from regis- 
trars relative to preparation of list of voters in 
anticipation of new division of wards . . : eae a tees LI 
REGISTRY DEPARTMENT 
annual report . : eves II 


financial statement for the year eae Ta uary ‘BL, 1394 vite yaaa LT 
REGULATION RELATIVE TO PROJECTIONS FROM 
BUILDINGS. See Progections FROM BuILDINGs. 
REGULATION OF STREET TRAFFIC. See Street TRAFFIC. 
RELIEF COMMITTEE. See Citizens’ RELIEF COMMITTEE. 
RESERVATION IN HIGHWAYS FOR STREET RAILWAY 
PURPOSES, ACT RELATIVE TO : 182) Til 
REVENUES FROM STREET RAILWAYS IN NEW YORK. 
See STREET RAILWAYS IN NEw YORK. 
ROXBURY FIRE 
opinion of corporation counsel on the right of the city 
council to transfer money from the appropriation for 


public celebrations to be used for relief of sufferers . 112 III 
mayor’s message, transmitting communication from the fire 
commissioners and water board, relative to ; oth poe ee Le 


ROXBURY MEMORIAL PARK 
report of special committee on feasibility of acquiring 
land adjacent to the Eustis-st. burying-ground for 
park purposes’, ’ F ° ; ‘ . Rosy 1) See A'S 


Xiv -. INDEX. 


Document 
Nov eV ou 


RULES AND ORDERS OF THE CITY COUNCIL. See 
City Councit.. . 

RULES AND ORDERS OF THE COMMON COUNCIL. See 
Common CouncIL. 

RULES AND ORDERS OF THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN. 
See ALDERMEN, BOARD OF. 

SALARY OF CLERK OF COMMITTEES. See CLerxk oF 
CoMMITTEES DEPARTMENT. 

SALARIES .OF CORPORATION COUNSEL AND CITY 
SOLICITOR. See Law DEPARTMENT. 

SALARIES OF OFFICERS OF SUFFOLK COUNTY JAIL. 
See SuFFOLK, COUNTY OF. 

SEALING OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES DEPARTMENT 


annual report. é : iia jh ee 
SEWER LAW OF 1892, ACT RELATIVE TO 4 182 «XIII 
SIDEWALKS IN OUTLYING WARDS AND PEMBERTON 
‘ SQUARE 

report of special committee relative to ; (RT ae 
SIDEWALKS, OCCUPATION OF BY FRUIT VENDERS : 

opinion of corporation counsel relative to authority for ‘ 

issuing permits . : : : : ech : te (Soe 
SIDEWALKS, USE OF : 

regulation relative to . 7 ‘ t : 249 62: See 
SINKING FUNDS DEPARTMENT 

annual report. : : ‘ : ‘ , ; 2/638 II 
STABLES 

opinion of corporation counsel relative to right of board of 

aldermen to revoke permit of F. M. Frost . , oo GTS ES 

STATUE TO RUFUS CHOATE. See Cuoatez, Rurus. 
STREET DEPARTMENT ‘ 

annual report. ; ‘ ; ; ; “ “84 Il 


mayor’s message, transmitting communication froth super- 
intendent of streets relative to men discharged and 


suspended . . : ‘ 2} LOG OE 
report of joint special somites on stotectinl of velekin’ 
in the street department ‘ é : : 64/98. VS 
STREET LAYING-OUT DEPARTMENT 
annual report . . . : ae Il 


salary of street commissioner, Be pita 1894, chasis 6. 208). ee 
STREET PAVEMENTS OF CITY OF BALTIMORE 
mayor’s message, transmitting extract from report of 
paving commission of Baltimore concerning street 


pavements . : : ; . . é ‘ - 143. ee 
STREET RAILWAYS 

West End Street Railway Co., 88th location. ; an UTE 

“6 “e ‘6 6 “6 89th 66 ‘ é # 88 Iil 

‘ce sé iz; 6c 6 90th 66 ; y 2. 24 III 

sc 6 66 a3 sé 91st ¢¢ ’ ‘ e » 128 III 

6 Gb a cc (73 99d 6 , > é 169 lV 

6c a 6c 6 ‘¢ | 698d ¢é z 3 fhe tD IV 


“é ‘ec ‘6 ‘ ‘© 94th ¢e ‘ ree ri IV 


INDEX. 


TEST OF WATER METERS. See Wicker Surety Dace 
MENT. 


Document 
No, 
STREET RAILWAYS, continued. 
West End Street Railway Co., 95th location 173 
6c 6 6 ce 66 96th 66 909 
Norfolk Suburban Street Railway Co., 2d ieeation > OB 
STREET RAILWAY PURPOSES, RESERVATION IN 
HIGHWAYS FOR, ACT RELATIVE TO 182 
STREET RAILWAY REVENUES IN NEW YORK 
mayor’s message, transmitting communication from comp- 
troller relative to ; 137 
STREET TRAFFIC, REGULATION OF 
mayor’s message, transmitting suggestions of board of 
police and rapid transit commission of 1891 144 
STREETS, LIST OF PERMITS GRANTED TO OPEN 
STREETS FOR LAYING GAS MAINS 
message of the mayor, transmitting communication from 
superintendent of streets relative to . 166 
STREETS, OPENING OF 
mayor’s message, ee order forbidding the issuing of 
permits ‘ ; d ! : ; : Pye age 
SUFFOLK, COUNTY OF 
first semi-annual report of inspectors of prisons and houses 
of detention 154 
regulation concerning Migs of éiticerk of ar 146 
statement of commissioners of new court-house relative 
to progress of work under their charge : +08 
twenty-second and final report of new court-house com- 
missioners . 175 
SUMMER CONCERTS. See ieee Concmare DURING ‘Sous 
MER MonrTus. 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT, OPINION OF JUSTICES 
; RELATIVE TO. ENUMERATION OF VOTERS 
IN WARDS. See ENUMERATION OF VOTERS IN 
WARDS. 
SURVEYING DEPARTMENT 
annual report. 3 ; : : ; . 36 
TRADES SCHOOL 
report of trustees of Franklin Fund on their visit to other 
cities, and observation of the workings and benefits of 
trades schools : : 165 
TRANSIT. See Rapip Transit. 
TELEPHONES 
communication from the National Telephone Manufact- 
uring Company relative to the attachment of their 
instruments to any private line owned by the city 95 
mayor’s message, transmitting report of Ae auditor rela- 
tive to cost . 92 
report of special keratin on communication of Nationat 
Manufacturing Company ; 187 
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Metropolitan R.R. the expense of paving 


Document 
No. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
annualreport . : ; : : : 37 
monty statement, qenuage L; 1894 : 55 
a a February ‘ 65 
7 ds March as 79 
se vs April H 99 
+ #3 May " 116 
‘“ ec June 66 125 
ce A: July bs ’ Z 141 
cf oe August FS d A 152 
a sf, September ‘‘ 158 
i i October re 178 
es x November ‘ 191 
i ¥ December ‘‘ 202 
report on examination of accounts of vies seal uanes 
treasurer for financial year ending January 31, 1894 . 75 
TRUSTEES OF GIBSON SCHOOL FUND. See Grsson 
Scuooxt Funp. 
TWENTY-FOURTH REPORT OF THE RECORD COM- 
MISSIONERS. See Recorp CoMMISSIONERS. 
UNDERGROUND WIRES 
mayor’s message relative to orders for placing wires of 
certain companies underground . A 105 
report of committee relative to placing wires neede ground, 77 
USE OF HIGHWAYS 
report of special committee on subject of compensation for, 196 
USE OF SIDEWALKS 
regulation relative to . . , 2 P 7382 
VALEDICTORY ADDRESS OF HON. NATHAN MAT- 
THEWS, Jr., MAYOR ; . 220 
VESSELS AND BALLAST. See Erseeenten OF Wasted 
AND Batiast DEPARTMENT. 
VETERANS IN THE STREET DEPARTMENT. See 
STREET DEPARTMENT. 
VOTERS, ENUMERATION OF. See Enumeration or Vor- 
ERS IN WARDS. 
VOTERS, LIST OF, IN ANTICIPATION OF REDIVISION 
OF WARDS. See Registration or Voters Dsr- 
PARTMENT. 
- VOTERS, REGISTRATION OF. See Recistration or Vor- 
ERS DEPARTMENT. 
WARD 24, RECLAIMING MARSH LANDS 
report of special committee on : 213 
WARDS, LIST OF VOTERS IN ANTICIPATION OF RE- 
DIVISION. See ReeistRatTiIon or Vorers Der- 
PARTMENT. 
WASHINGTON STREET, REPAVING OF BY WEST END 
STREET RAILWAY COMPANY 
opinion of corporation counsel as to whether the city can 
recover from said company as the successor to the 
111 
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Document 
by No. Vol. 
WASHINGTON STREET, ROXBURY 


report of superintendent of public grounds relative to 


removal of tree . 4 ; : . P oat KGL III 
WATER INCOME DEPARTMENT 
annual report. : ’ - : SSS II 
WATER SUPPLY DEPARTMENT | 
annual report. : : 4 Pees II 
test of water meters, aint es of 1894, a 1 ; TM ECLL Ill 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. See Searing or WEIGHTS 
AND MEaAstres DEPARTMENT. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. See Puiniies, WENDELL. 
WEST END STREET RAILWAY COMPANY 
opinion of corporation counsel on right to make parties 
moving buildings pay for cutting wires : : ae baG MLLEL 
paving Washington street. See WasHINGTON STREET, 
Repavine By West Enp StrREET RAILWAY COMPANY. 
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WEST ROXBURY PARKWAY 
mayor’s message, transmitting deed between the Common- 
wealth and city of Boston . ? ; : ee hock Ve 
WHARVES. See Docks anp Jon a 
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